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The  *  Larger  Diciionartr  o^  the*  Biole    i&  maiiily  intended  for 

DiyineiS  and  ScJi6IJrtV«nd  .the  '  Concis^«.D^ctio]!iary  *^  for  Families 

.  and  Stndents ;  but"  a  jsmaHpr.  and  mtfrerieleipentary  work  is  needed 

..' ^for  ^.-tibe  use  of ';Schoyi^.  Sunday  -feichpolHTeaxih^^^  Young 

-^^elpsons'  in  general.     I  have  accDtdiji^j.  ;drawn  up  from  the 

.  ,<"?foriner  worKs  thi^  *  Smaller  T^i^fio^aT^*'  inypelf^  and  have  spared 

^    ho  pains  to  adapt  it  to  the  wanferpf "  the  persons  for  whom  it 

>;•.  is  intended.      It  contains'  such  '  an *'^iaxj^         of  Biblical  anti- 

*  quities,  biography,  geography,  and  nafivrf^l  >^i^'*^ry  as  a  young 
.  •  .person  is  likely  to  require  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.    Judgment 

i«  needed  ilijcftdwing  what  subjects  ought  to,  be  omitted  as  well 
as  inserted  in?  such  a  work,  as  iihe  present ;  but  it  is  confidently 
beHeved  that  *  those,  for; wjioin.  the  book  is  chiefly  designed  will 
not  inm  in  vaiA  for  tbeiif  formation  of  which  thay  are  in  quest. 
It  oontains  every  name  ^n 'the  Bible  and  Apocrypha  respecting 
which,  anything -can  be  said;  it  gives  ian  account  of  each  of  the 
.  books  iof  theBible;  it  explains  ,the  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, thfii  manners  and  <5ustom8  Of.  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the 
varioup' nations  mentioned  of  alluded  to  in  Scripture;  in  fine, 
.it  seeks  to  render  the  stfme  service  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as 
the  Smaller  Classicfld  Dictionaries  hiaye  done  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  Classics  in  i^oofs. 

•  In  addition  to  the  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text,  thirty-one 
separate  views  are  given  of  some  of  the  most  important  places 
mentioned  in  theBible ;  and  several  maps  are  added  to  illustrate 
the  articles  relating  to  geography  and  history. 

WM,  SMITH. 
lAmdan^  May  19/A,  1866. 
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A'ABONy  the  ton  of  Amnin  and  Jochebed, 
and  the  dder  brother  of  Moaee  and 
Miriam  (Num.  zzTi.  59,  zzxiiL  89).  He  was 
•  LeTite,  and  it  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  It.  14, 
aa  one  who  ooold  "speak  welL"  He  was 
appointed  by  Jehorah  to  be  the  Interpreter 
and  "  Month "  (Ex.  iT.  16)  of  his  brother 
Moses,  who  was  "slow  of  speech;"  and 
aocordlnglj  he  was  not  onlj  the  organ  of 
oommnnication  with  the  Israelites  and  with 
Pharaoh  (Ex.  ir.  SO,  tU.  3),  bat  also  the  actual 
instrument  of  working  most  of  the  miracles 
of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  TiL  19,  ftc)  Thus 
on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the  battle 
with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned  with  Hur, 
as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  lictory  of 
Israel  (not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  ex- 
plained, but)  to  bear  «he  rod  of  God  (see  Ex. 
xTiL  9).  Through  all  this  period  he  is  men- 
tioned as  dependent  upon  his  brother,  and 
deriving  all  his  authority  firom  him.  The 
contrast  between  them  is  cTen  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arriTal  at  Sinai.  Moses  at 
once  acts  as  the  mediator  (Oal.  iii.  19)  for 
the  people,  to  come  near  to  God  for  them, 
and  to  speak  His  words  to  them.  Aaron  only 
approaches  with  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  the 
serenty  elders  of  Israel,  by  special  command, 
near  enough  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not  so  as 
to  enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then, 
on  Moses*  departure,  to  guide  the  people, 
Aaron  is  tried  for  a  moment  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  foils  firom  a  weak  in- 
ability to  withstand  the  demand  of  the  people 
for  Tisible  "  gods  to  go  before  them.'*  Poe- 
sibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehorah,  in  the  well-known  form  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather 
than  to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people 
to&lsegods;  and  his  weakness  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  a  **  feast  to  the  Lord**  (Ex.  xxxii.  5) 
degraded  to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish 


sensuality,  and  knowing,  flrom  Moses*  wordn 
and  deeds,  that  the  corenant  with  the  Lord 
was  utterly  broken.  He  repented  of  his 
sin,  and  Moses  gained  fbrgirenees  for  him 
(Dent.  ix.  2(1}. — Aaron  was  now  conse- 
crated by  Moses  to  the  new  office  of  the 
high-priesthood.  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the 
record  of  its  execution  in  Lev.  Till.  The 
solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  depend- 
ence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of  God. 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  his  sons, 
Nadab  and  AUhu,  for  "oflbring  strange  fire  *' 
on  the  altar  (Lev.  x.  1,  3).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Aaron  la  almost  entirely  that 
of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature  is  the 
great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with 
that  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Beuben- 
ites  against  the  temporal  authority  of  Moses 
[Kokah]. — ^The  only  occasion  on  which  his  in- 
dividual character  is  seen  is  one  of  presumption. 
The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  against 
Moses  clearly  proceeded  fhnn  their  trust,  the 
one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  firom 
God  (Num.  xii.  S).  On  all  other  oecasions 
he  is  spoken  of  as  acting  with  Moees  in  the 
guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning  as  Jie  seems 
to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Meri- 
bah,  and  its  punishment  [Mosbs]  (Num.  xs. 
10-13).  Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed 
very  speedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor, 
after  the  transference  of  his  robes  and  office 
to  Eleaaar  (Num.  xx.  38).  This  mount  is 
still  called  the  "Mountain  of  Aaron.*'  [Hon.] 
— ^The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi. 
2S) ;  and  the  two  sons  who  survived  him, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  The  high-priesthood 
descended  to  the  former,  and  to  his  descend- 
ants until  the  time  of  EU,  who,  although  or 
the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high- 
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priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children ; 
with  them  it  continned  till  the  accession  of 
Solomon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and 
restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the  house  of  Eleasar) 
[Abiathar]. 

AB  (fcUher)t  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is 
a  Chaldaio  form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving 
the  empliatic  force  of  the  definite  article. 
Applied  to  God  by  Jesns  Christ  (Mark  xir. 
36),  and  by  St.  Paol  (Bom.  Tiii.  15 ;  Gal. 
iT.  6). 

AB.     [MoMTSS.] 

ABAD^DON.     [Apoutoh.] 

AB'ANA,  one  of  the  "  rirers  of  Damasoos" 
(2  K.  T.  12).  The  Barada  and  the  Auxy  are 
now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus,  the 
former  representing  the  Abana  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  The  Barada  rises 
in  the  Antilibanus,  at  about  28  miles  from 
the  dty,  after  flowtog  through  which  it  runs 
across  the  plain,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
or  marsh  Bahret  d-KSbHyek, 

AB'ABIM,  a  mountain  or  range  of  high- 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Hoab,  dicing  Jerichoi  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part. 
Its  most  elevated  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo, 
*head'  of  *  the'  Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses 
viewed  the  Promised  Land  before  his  death. 
These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxviL  12,  zxziiL  47,  48,  and  Dent.  xxziL 
49. 

AB'BA  [Ab]. 

AB'DON.  1.  A  Judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xiL 
IS,  15),  perhaps  the  same  person  as  Bedan  in 
1  8am.  xiL  11.— 9.  Son  of  Micah,  a  contem- 
porary of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called 
AoHBoa  in  2  K.  zxiL  12.-  3.  A  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites  ( Joeh. 
xxL  SO ;  1  Chr.  vi.  74). 

ABEiyNEGO  (i.  e.  tenant  of  Kego,  per- 
haps the  same  as  Ntbo)^  the  Chaldaean  name 
given  to  Axariah,  one  of  the  three  fHends  of 
Daniel,  miraculously  saved  fhnn  the  fiery 
Aumaoe  (Dan.  iii.). 

A'BEL,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
Palestine,  probably  signifies  a  meadow.  1. 
A'bsl-bkth-ica'aohah,  a  town  of  some  im- 
portance (2  Sam.  XX.  19),  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  Palestine,  which  fell  an^early  prey  to  the 
invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and 
Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel  pass- 
age, 2  Chr.  zvi.  4,  tiie  name  is  changed  to 
AsBirKAZM,  **  Abel  ou  the  waters."  It  is  also 
called  simply  Abel  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  18). 
— a.  A'bkl-mizka'im,  ft.  s.  the  mourning  of 
Egypt,  the  name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to 
the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourn- 
ing for  Jacob  (Gea.  L  11).    It  was  beyond 


(on  the  east  of)  Jordan.  [Atad.] — 8.  A'bbi^ 
sHrr^TiM,  '*the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in 
the  "plains"  of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level 
of  the  Jordan  valley.  Here — their  last  rest- 
ing-place before  crossing  the  Jordan— Israel 
*'  pitoSed  fh>m  Betl^esimoth  unto  A.  Shittim  " 
(Num.  xxxili.  49).  The  place  is  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  its  shorter  name  of 
Shittim.  [SHir"!!!.]  —  4.  A'bel-mx'holah 
(<*  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12),  to  which  the 
routed  Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg. 
vii.  22).  Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough 
by  EUJah  returning  up  the  valley  ttom.  Horeb 
(1  K.  xix.  16-19). 

A'BEL  (L  e.  WwUky  vapour^  trantitorineas, 
probably  so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his 
life),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1-16).  Jehovah 
showed  respect  for  Abel's  offering,  but  not 
for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according  to  the 
Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  *<by 
faith  cftond  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain."  The  expression  **  sin,"  i.  s.  sin- 
oflSering  "lieth  at  the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7), 
seems  to  imply  that  the  need  of  sacrifices  of 
blood  to  obtain  foi^veness  was  already  re- 
vealed. Our  Lord  spoke  of  Abel  as  the  first 
martyr  (Matt  xxiiL  85) ;  so  did  the  early 
church  subsequently.  The  traditional  site  of 
his  murder  and  his  grave  are  pointed  out 


A'BI,  mother  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  K. 
xvlii.  2),  written  Abuab  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1. 

ABI'AH,  second  son  of  Samuel,  whom  to- 
gether with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
Judge  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
vL28). 

ABI-AL'BON.     [Abixu] 

ABI'ATHAB,  hiigrh-priest  and  fourth  in 
descent  fhmi  EU,  who  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron.  Abia- 
thar  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  sons  of 
Ahimeleoh  the  high-priest  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  inflicted  upon  Us  father's  house  by 
Saul,  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew- 
bread  to  eat  (1  Sam.  zxlL).  Abiathar  having 
become  high-priest  fled  to  David,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  him 
(1  Sam.  xxili.  9,  xxx.  7  ;  2  Sam.  iL  1,  v.  19, 
ftc).  He  adhered  to  David  in  his  wander- 
ings while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was  wit> 
him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iL 
1-8),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Joeh. 
xxi.  10-18) ;  he  carried  the  ark  before  him 
when  David  brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  XV.  11 ;  1  K.  ii.  26) ;  he  continued 
fkithfta  to  him  in  Absalom's  rebellion  (2  Sam. 
XV.  24,  29,  85,  36,  zvU.  15-17,  xix.  11) ; 
and  **  was  aflUoted  in  all  wherein  David  was 
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ftfflieted."  'When,  tumerer,  Adoi^jah  set 
himself  ap  for  David's  soooessor  on  the 
throne,  in  oppositioa  to  Solomon,  Abiathar 
rided  with  him,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solo- 
mon's side.  For  this  Abiathar  was  depriyed 
ci  the  high-prie«thood,  and  we  are  told  that 
**Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the 
room  of  AbUthar"  (1  K.  iL  27,  85),  tha» 
fulfilling  the  propheeyctf  1  Sam.  ii.  30. — Zadok 
was  desoended  firam  Eleaxar,  the  elder  son  of 
Aaron.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xiL 
2$,  and  is  said  to  have  joined  David  while 
he  reifaed  in  Hebron.  Frcnn  this  time  we 
read,  both  in  the  books  of  Samnel  and  Chro- 
Didee,  of  *'  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the  priests." 
There  were,  henceforth,  two  high-priests  in 
the  reign  of  David,  and  till  the  deposition  of 
Abiathar  by  Solomon,  when  Zadok  became 
the  sole  hlgh^prlest  In  Mark  ii.  26,  we  find 
Abiathar  qx>kea  of  as  the  high-priest  in 
whose  tfane  David  ate  the  shew-bread :  this 
may  perh^ts  be  aoooonted  for,  if  Abiathar 
was  the  perscm  who  persuaded  his  father  to 
allow  David  to  have  the  bread,  and  if  the 
loaves  were  given  by  him  with  his  own  hand 
loDAvid. 

A'BIB.       [MOMTHB.] 

A'BIEL.  1.  Faiher  of  Kifh,  and  oonse- 
quently  graadfoUier  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1), 
•a  well  as  ci  Abner,  Saol's  oommander-ln- 
chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  SI).  This  is  seen  by  the 
foUowlAg  taUe  :— 

Abtbl 


ITiA 

Seal 


I 


Abner. 


»fl.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  zi. 
SI).    In  2  8am.  zxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abi-al- 

BOK. 

ABI-E'ZER,  eldest  eon  of  Oilead,  and  de- 
seendant  of  Manasseh  (Joeh.  xvii.  2  ;  1  Chr. 
TiL  18;  Nam.  zxvi.  80,  where  the  name  is 
given  in  the  eontraeted  form  Jbezzb).  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Judge  Gideon. 
[OxDvoji.]  The  name  also  occurs  in  Judg. 
vi.  84,  viiL  2 ;  and  in  an  adjectival  form 
("the  Abiexrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii. 
82. 

ABIGAIL.  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal, 
a  wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel. 
When  David's  messengers  were  slighted  by 
Nabal,  Abigail  supplied  David  and  his  fol- 
>wers  with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in 
appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days  after  thia 
Nabal  died,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail  and 
made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  Ac). 
By  her  he  had  a  eon,  ealled  Chileab  in  2  Sam. 
UL  8 ;  but  Daniel  In  1  Chr.  lU.  1.-9.  A 
sisttr  ot  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Ish-i 


ABIMELECH 

wtaelitef  and  mother,  by  bim,  of  Amasa  (1 
Chr.  U.  17).  The  statement  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
25  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  JtraeliU 
is  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error. 

ABI'HD,  the  second  son  (Mum.  iii  2)  of 
Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23).  Being,  to- 
gether with  his  elder  brother  Nadab.  guilty 
of  ofTering  strange  fire  to  the  Lord,  he  was 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Lev.  x.  1,  2). 

ABI'JAH  or  ABrjAM.  1.  Son  and  sue 
cesser  of  Behoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
(1  K.  xiv.  81 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is  called 
Abuab  in  Chronicles,  Abuam  in  Kings.  He 
began  to  reign  b.c  959,  and  reigned  three 
years.  He  endeavoured  to  recover  the  king- 
dxao.  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on 
Jeroboam.  He  was  sucMssftil  in  battle,  and 
took  several  of  the  cities  of  Israel.  We  are 
told  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Beho- 
boam (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorali- 
ties, 1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart 
"  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father.**  He  was  enooeeded  by 
Asa.— a.  Son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel, 
died  in  his  childhood,  just  after  Jeroboam's 
wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek  help 
for  him.  In  his  sickness,  from  the  prophet 
Ab^ah  (1  K.  xiv.)->a.  A  descendant  of 
Eleacar,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  eighth 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10 ;  2  Chr.  viiL  14 ;  Neh.  xii.  4,  17).  To 
the  course  of  Ab^ah  or  AUa  belonged 
Zaoharias  the  ftither  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  5). 

ABI'JAM.     [Abuah,  No.  1.] 

ABlLA.     [Abilsmb.] 

ABILE'NE  (Luke  iii.  1),  a  tetrarehy  of 
which  the  capital  was  Abila,  a  city  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  dis- 
trict fertiliaed  by  the  river  Barada.  Its  name 
probably  arose  frtnn  the  green  luxuriance  of 
ito  situation,  "Abel*'  perhaps  denoting  **a 
grassy  meadow."  [See  p.  2.]  The  name, 
thus  derived,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  traditions  of  the  death  of  Abel,  which 
are  assoeiated  with  the  spot,  and  which  are 
localised  by  the  tomb  called  JVsM  JEToK/,  on  a 
height  above  the  ruins  of  the  dty.  The 
city  was  18  miles  fhnn  Damascus,  and  stood 
in  a  remarkable  gorge  called  B(ik  Wady 
BaradOy  where  the  river  breaks  down  through 
the  mountain  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

ABIAfELECH  [father  qf  tht  king),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a  common  title  of  these  kings,  like  that 
of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  and  that  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus  among  the  Bomans. 
Hence  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  the  name  of 
Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is  called 
Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxL  11.— 1.  A  Philistine, 
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king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.,  zxi.)f  who,  exercis- 
ing the  right  claimed  by  Eastern  princes,  of 
collecting  all  the  beaatifol  women  of  their 
dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  16  ;• 
Esth.  ii.  8),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A 
similar  aoooant  is  giren  of  Abraham's  oon- 
dact  on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behaTioor 
towards  Pharaoh  [AsnAHAif]. — S.  Another 
king  of  Oerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  of  whom 
a  similar  narratiTe  is  recorded  in  relation  to 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxyL  1,  ftc.). — 8.  Son  of  the 
Judge  Gideon  bf  his  Shechemite  concubine 
(Jndg.  TiiL  SI).  After  his  father's  death  he 
mnrdered  all  his  brethren,  70  in  nxunber, 
with  the  exception  of  Jotham  the  yoangest, 
who  concealed  himself;  and  he  them  per- 
soaded  the  Shechemltes  to  elect  him  king. 
Shechem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conqnering 
Israelites.  When  Jotham  heard  that  Abime- 
leoh  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the 
Shechemltes  his  fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a 
king  (Jndg.  ix.  I).  After  Abimdech  had 
reigned  three  years,  the  dtiaens  of  Shechem 
tebelled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  bat 
he  retomed  and  quelled  the  insarrectioa. 
Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebea, 
but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman  with 
the  fh^rmsnt  of  a  mill-etone  (comp.  8  Sam. 
xL  21) ;  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  hare 
died  by  a  woman,  he  bade  his  armour-bearer 
slay  him.  Thus  God  arenged  the  murder  of  his 
brethren,  and  ftalflUed  the  curse  of  Jotham. 

ABI'RAM.  1.  A  Beubeaite,  son  of  Eliab, 
who  with  Dathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  Korah  a  LcTitc^  organised  a  con- 
spiracy agsinst  Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.). 
[For  details,  see  Kokah.]— 0.  Eldest  son  of 
Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  who  died  when  his  fkther 
laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1  K.  xtL  34), 
and  thas  accomplished  the  first  part  of  the 
curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  tL  36). 

ABlSHAG,  a  beautiAil  Shunammite,  takem 
into  David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his  ex- 
treme old  age  (1  K.  L  1-4).  After  Darid's 
death  Adon^ah  induced  Bathsheba,  the 
queen-flsother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  marriage;  but  this  imprudent 
petition  cost  Adon^Jah  his  life  (1  K.  iL  IS, 
in,),    [Adoni/ah.]    ■ 

ABISHAl,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab 
and  Asahel  (1  Chr.  U.  16).  like  his  two 
brothers  he  was  the  devoted  follower  of 
David.  Kb  was  his  companion  in  the 
desperate  night  expediticm  to  the  camp  of 
8aul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-0).  On  the  outbreak  of 
Absalom's  rebellion  he  remained  true  to  tho 
king,  and  commanded  a  third  part  of  the  army 
in  the  decisive  battle  against  Absalom.  Ha 
rescued  David  from  the  hands  of  a  gigtntio 


Philistine,  Ishbi-benob  (3  Sam.  xxL  17).  His 
personal  prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  he  fought  single-handed  against 
three  hundred,  won  for  him  a  place  as  captain 
of  the  second  three  of  David's  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiU.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

ABISHXJ'A,  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleasar,  and  fkther  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  6,  60,  51 ; 
Est.  vii.  4,  5). 

ABLUTION.     [PuxincATioK.] 

AB'NER,  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of  Saul. 
Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin  [see 
Table,  p.  S],  and  was  made  by  him  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv.  61, 
xvii.  57,  xxvL  S-14).  After  the  death  of 
Saul  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron ;  and  some  time  subsequently  Abner 
proclaimed  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of 
Israel,  at  Mahanaim  beyond  Jordan.  War 
soon  broke  out  between  the  two  rival  kings, 
and  "a  very  sore  battle"  was  fought  at 
GibeoB  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab, 
son  of  Zendah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  IL  16). 
When  the  army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated, 
Joab's  youngest  brother  Asahel  pursued 
Abner,  and  in  spite  of  warning  refused  to 
leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in  self-defiance  was 
forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the  war  con- 
tinued, success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence 
of  Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels 
and  generalship  of  the  hero  who  was  in  truth 
the  only  support  of  his  tottering  throne. 
Abner  had  married  Bispah,  Saul's  concubine, 
and  this,  according  to  the  views  of  Oriental 
courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  a 
design  upon  the  throne.  Eightly  or  wrongly, 
Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  and  he  even 
ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with  it.  Abner, 
incensed  at  hb  ingratitude,  opened  negotia- 
tions with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most 
fkvourably  received  ai  Hebron.  He  then 
undertook  to  procure  his  recognition  through- 
out Israel ;  but  after  leaving  his  presence  for 
the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab,  and 
treaoheroudy  murdered  by  him  and  his  bro- 
ther Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  dty,  partly 
no  doubt  from  fear  lest  so  distinguished  a 
convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too  high  a 
place  in  David's  fkvour,  but  ostcndUy  in  re- 
taliation for  the  death  of  Asaud.  This  mur- 
der caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion to  David ;  but  as  the  sssssdns  were  too 
powerfU  to  be  puaidied,  he  contented  him- 
self with  showing  every  public  token  of 
respect  to  Abner's  memory,  by  fbUowing  the 
bier  and  pouring  forth  a  simple  dirge  over 
the  slain  (3  Sam.  ilL  SS,  U). 
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ABOMINATION  OP  DESOLATION,  men- 
tUmed  by  oar  Sarionr  as  a  aigii  of  the  ap- 
proaehing  destroction  of  Jerotalem,  with 
refiereiioe  to  Dan.  ix.  S7,  xL  SI,  xU.  11. 
The  Jews  conaidered  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
aa  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 
under  Antioehvs  Epiphanea,  when  the  larael- 
Itea  themaelTea  creeted  an  idolatrooa  altar 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice 
theraca :  tiiis  altar  is  described  as  **  an  abo- 
mination of  deedlation"  (1  Mace  L  54,  tI.  7). 
The  prophecy  howerer  referred  ultimately  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komanii, 
and  ecosequently  the  **  abomi]iati<m  "  must 
describe  some  occurrence  connected  with  that 
event.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the 
proftmities  of  the  Zealota  constituted  the 
abcminatioii,  which  was  the  sign  of  impend- 
ing ruin.  The  introduction  of  the  Boman 
standards  into  the  Temple,  regarded  by  many 
as  the  •'desolation,"  took  (lace  afUr  the  de- 
sCructica  of  the  city* 

A'BBAHAM  or  A'BBAM,  as  his  name 
appears  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  history, 
was  the  son  of  Terah,  and  Ibunder  of  the 
great  Hebrew  nation.  His  Cunily,  a  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  was  settled  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeee,  beyond  the  Buphratea. 
Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haran. 
Haraa  died  before  his  ihther  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldoes,  leaTing  a  son  Lot;  and  Terah, 
taking  with  him  Abram,  with  Sarai  his  wife, 
and  his  grandson  Lot,  emigrated  to  Haran  in 
Mesopotamia,  where  he  died.  On  the  death 
of  his  fkther,  Abram,  then  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age,  with  Sand  and  Lot,  pursued  his 
course  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  he  was 
dirseted  by  divine  command  (Gen.  xiL  5), 
when  he  received  the  general  promise  that  he 
should  become  the  founder  of  a  great  nation, 
and  that  all  the  fsmilies  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed  in  him.  He  passed  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  by  the  great  highway  to 
Sheehem,  and  pitched  his  tent  beneath  the 
terebinth  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xiL  e).  Here  he 
received  in  vision  firom  Jehovah  the  fbrther 
revelation  that  this  was  the  land  which  his 
descendants  should  inherit  (xiL  7).  The 
next  halting-plaoe  of  the  wanderer  was  on  a 
mountain  between  Bethel  and  Ai  (Gen.  xiL  8). 
But  the  country  was  suillBring  fhun  femine, 
and  Abram,  finding  neither  pasture  for  his 
cattle  nor  food  fbr  his  household.  Journeyed 
stin  southwards  to  the  rich  corn-lands  of 
Egypt.  There,  fearing  that  the  great  beauty 
of  Sand  might  tempt  the  powerful  mooareh 
of  Egypt  and  expoee  his  own  life  to  peril,  he 
arranged  that  Sarai  should  represent  herself 
M  hie  sister,  which  her  actual  relationship 
to  him,  M  probably  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
ther Haran,  allowed  her  to  do  with  some 


semblance  of  truth.  But  her  beauty  wss 
reported  to  the  king,  and  she  was  taken 
into  the  royal  harem.  The  decefitiMi  was 
discovered,  and  Pharaoh  with  some  indigna- 
tion dismissed  him  fhmi  the  country  (xiL 
10-30).  Abram  left  Egypt  with  great  pos- 
sessions, and,  accompanied  by  Lot,  returned 
by  the  south  of  Palestine  to  his  former  en- 
campment between  Bethel  and  Ai.  The  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was  the 
ultimate  cause  of  their  separation.  The  soil 
was  not  fertile  enough  to  support  them  both  : 
their  herdsmen  quarrelled;  and,  to  avoid 
dissensions  in  a  country  whero  they  were 
surrounded  by  enemies,  Abram  proposed  that 
each  should  follow  his  own  fortune.  Lot 
choee  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan,  rich 
and  well-watered  as  the  garden  of  Jehovah; 
while  Abram  quitted  the  hllMlutness  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among  the 
oak-groves  of  Manure,  doee  to  Hebron  (Gen. 
xiiL).  The  chiefe  of  the  tribee  who  peopled 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  had  been  subdued  in 
a  previous  irruption  of  northern  warriors, 
and  for  twelve  years  had  been  the  tributaries 
of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  Their  re- 
bellion brought  down  upon  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  a  fk«ah  flood  of  in- 
vaders fhMU  the  north-east,  who  joined  battle 
with  the  revolted  chieftains  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim.  The  king  of  Sodom  and  his  con- 
federates wero  defeated,  their  dtiee  plun- 
dered, and  a  host  of  captives  accompanied 
the  victorious  army  of  Chedorlaomer.  Among 
them  wero  Lot  and  his  femily.  Abram,  then 
confederate  with  Mamro  the  Amorite  and  his 
brethren,  heard  the  tidings  fhmi  a  fhgitive, 
and  hastily  arming  his  trusty  slaves,  started 
in  pursuit.  He  ft>llowed  the  track  of  the 
conquerors  along  the  Jordan  valley,  came  up 
with  them  by  Dan,  and  in  a  night-attack 
completely  routed  their  hoet,  and  checked  for 
a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigration. 
The  captives  and  plunder  wero  all  recovered, 
and  Atoam  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  the 
king  of  Sodom,  and  by  Melcbiaedek  king  of 
Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who 
mysteriously  appears  upon  the  scene  to  bless 
the  patriaroh,  and  receive  firom  him  a  tenth 
of  the  spoil  (Gen.  xiv.).  After  this,  the 
thrice-ropeated  promise  that  his  descendants 
should  become  a  mighty  nation  and  possess 
the  land  in  which  he  was  a  stranger,  was 
confirmed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  reUgious 
ceremony  (Gen.  xv.).  Ten  years  had  passed 
since,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
he  had  left  his  fkther's  house,  and  the  f^ilfil- 
ment  of  the  promise  was  apparenUy  moro 
distant  than  at  first  At  the  suggestion  of 
Sarai,  who  despaired  of  having  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar, 
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her  Egyptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmael  in 
the  86th  year  of  ills  age  (Oen.  xvl.)*  [Haoas; 
leHKAKi^]  But  this  was  not  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise.  Thirteen  years  elapsed, 
during  which  Abram  still  dwelt  in  Hebron, 
when  the  last  step  in  the  rerelation  was 
made,  that  the  son  of  Sand,  and  not  Ishmael, 
should  inherit  both  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings.  The  covenant  was  renewed,  and 
the  rite  of  circumcision  established  as  its 
sign.  This  most  important  crisis  in  Abram's 
life  is  marked  by  the  significant  change  of 
his  name  to  Abraham,  **  father  of  a  multi- 
tude ; "  while  his  wife's  from  Sand  became 
Sarah.  In  his  99th  year  Abraham  was  cir- 
cumcised, in  accordance  with  the  dirine  com- 
mand, together  with  Ishmael  and  all  the 
males  of  his  household,  as  well  the  slaves 
bom  in  his  house  as  those  purchased  fhnn 
the  foreigner  (Oen.  xvii.).  The  promise  that 
Sarah  should  have  a  son  was  repeated  in  the 
remarkable  soene  desirobed  in  ch.  xviii. 
Three  men  stood  befbre  Abraham  as  he  sat  in 
his  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
patrlaroh,  with  tme  Eastern  boepitality,  wel- 
comed the  strangers,  and  bade  them  rest  and 
refresh  themselTes.  The  meal  ended,  they 
foretold  the  birth  of  Isaao  and  went  on  their 
way  to  Sodom.  Abraham  accompanied  them, 
and  is  represented  as  an  interlocutor  in  a 
dialogue  with  Jehorah,  in  which  he  pleaded 
in  Tain  to  avert  the  vengeance  threatened  to 
the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain  (zviiL  17-88). 
— ^In  remarkable  oontrast  with  Abraham's 
Arm  fidth  with  regard  to  the  magnificent 
fortunes  of  his  posterity  stands  the  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  temporary  resi- 
dence among  the  Philistines  in  Qerar,  whither 
he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  .after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  Sarah's  beauty  won 
the  admiration  of  AUmeleoh,  the  king  of  the 
oountry ;  the  temporising  policy  of  Abraham 
produced  the  same  results  as  before;  and  the 
narrative  of  ch.  xx.  is  nearly  a  repetition  of 
that  in  oh.  xii.  1 1-30.  Abimeleeh's  dignified 
rebuke  taught  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
recognising  a  Ood  of  Justice.— At  length 
Isaac,  the  bmg-looked  for  child,  was  bom. 
His  birth  was  welcomed  by  all  the  rc^Joioings 
which  could  greet  the  advent  of  one  whose 
future  was  of  such  rich  promise.  Sarah's 
Jealousy,  aroused  by  the  mockery  of  Ishmael 
at  the  ** great  banquet"  which  Abraham 
made  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son 
(Gen.  xxi.  9),  demanded  that,  with  his 
mother  Hagar,  he  should  be  driven  out  (Gen. 
xxL  10 J.  The  patriarch  reluctantly  con- 
sented, oonsoled  by  the  firesh  promise  that 
Ishmael  too  should  become  a  great  nation. 
But  the  severest  trial  of  his  ftdth  was  yet  to 
omne.    For  a  long  period  the  history  is  al- 
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most  silent  At  length  he  receives  the  Strang 
command  to  take  Isaac,  his  only  son,  and 
offer  him  for  a  bumt-offering  at  an  appointed 
place.  Such  a  bidding,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  promptings  of  nature  and  the  divine 
mandate  against  the  shedding  of  human  blood, 
Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obey.  His  faith, 
hitherto  unshaken,  supported  him  in  this 
final  trial,  "  accounting  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  up  his  son,  even  from  the  dead,  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure  " 
(Heb.  xi.  19).  The  sacrifice  was  stayed  by 
the  angel  of  Jehovah,  the  promise  of  spiritual 
blessing  for  the  first  time  repeated,  and 
Abraham  with  his  son  returned  to  Beersheba, 
and  for  a  time  dwelt  there  (Oen.  xxii.).  But 
we  find  him  after  a  few  years  in  his  original 
residence  at  Hebron,  for  there  Sarah  died 
(Gen.  xxiiL  2),  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  which  Abraham  purchased  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  the  exorbitant  price 
of  400  shekels  of  silver.  The  mosque  at 
Hebron  is  believed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of 
the  sepulchral  cave. — ^The  remaining  years  of 
Abraham's  life  are  marked  by  but  few  inci- 
dento.  In  his  advanced  age  he  commissioned 
th9  faithful  steward  of  his  house  to  seek  a 
wife  for  Isaac  from  the  family  of  his  brother 
Nahor,  binding  him  by  the  most  solemn  oath 
not  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  daughters 
of  the  degraded  Canaanites  among  whom  he 
dwelt  (Gen.  xxiv.).  After  Isaac's  marriage 
with  Rebeoca,  and  his  removal  to  Lahai-roi, 
Abraham  took  to  wife  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  six  children,  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan, 
Midian,  Ishbok,  and  Shuah,  who  became  the 
ancestors  of  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the 
countries  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine. 
Keturah  occupied  a  position  inferior  to  that 
of  a  legitimate  wife.  Her  children,  like 
Ishmael,  were  diamissed  with  presents,  and 
settled  in  the  East  country  during  Abraham's 
lifetime,  and  Isaac  was  left  sole  heir  of  his 
father's  wealth. — Abraham  lived  to  see  the 
gradual  acoomplishmant  of  the  promise  in 
the  Urth  of  his  grandchildren  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  witnessed  their  growth  to  man- 
hood (Oen.  XXV.  36).  At  the  goodly  age  of 
175  he  was  "gathered  to  his  people,"  and 
laid  beside  Sarah  in  the  tomb  of  Maehpdah 
by  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv 
7-10). — 'From  the  intimate  communion  which 
Abraham  held  with  the  Almighty,  he  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  high  title  of  **the  *  fHend 
of  God"  (2  Chr.  XX.  7  ;  Is.  xlL  8;  Jam.  ii. 
88);  and  Hl-XhalU,  "the  friend,"  is  the 
appellation  by  which  he  is  fluniliarly  known 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  who  have 
given  the  same  name  to  Hebron,  the  place  ot 
his  residence. 
AB'SALOM  {father  of  peao$),  third  ton  of 
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David  by  Maaohah,  daughter  of  Talmai  king 
of  OeiAiQr,  a  Sjriaa  district  adjoining  the 
N.E.  firontier  of  the  Holy  Land.  Absalom 
had  a  sister,  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her 
half-brother  Amnon,  Darid's  eldest  son  by 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess.  The  natoral 
avenger  of  soeh  aa  outrage  would  be  Tamar's 
AiU  brother  Absalom.  He  brooded  over  the 
wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  invited  all  the 
prinecs  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his  estate 
in  Baal-haaor,  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered  his  servants  to 
morder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to 
his  grandfkther*8  court  at  Geshnr,  where  he 
remained  for  tiiree  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  to  ratreat 
the  king's  interference  in  an  imi^nary  cane 
sfanikr  to  Absalom's.  David,  however, 
would  not  see  Absalom  fbr  two  more  years ; 
but  at  length  Joab  brought  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. Absalom  now  b^an  at  once  to 
prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it  partly  by 
his  own  resQoss  wickedness,  partly  perhaps 
by  the  fear  l«tt  Bathsheba's  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  suecession,  to  which  he 
would  feel  himself  entitled  as  being  now 
David's  eldest  surviving  son.  Absalom  tried 
to  supplant  his  fether  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  convening  with  every 
suitor,  and  lamenting  the  dilBculty  which  he 
would  find  in  getting  a  hearing.  He  also 
maintainfid  a  splendid  retinue  (S  Sam.  xv.  1), 
and  was  admired  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  accept- 
able (1  Sam.  X.  S8).  It  is  probable  too  that 
the  great  tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some 
oAmoe  at  David's  government,  perhaps  from 
finding  themselves  completely  merged  in  one 
united  Israd*  But  whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been,  Absalom  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  at  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah, 
now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem.  The  revolt 
was  at  first  completely  suocessftil;  David  fled 
fkum  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Oilead.  Absalom  occupied  Jerusalem,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel  took  poeseasimi 
of  David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten 
oooenUnea.  This  was  considered  to  Imply  a 
iDrmal  assumption  of  all  his  father's  royal 
rights  (eomp.  the  eondnet  of  Adon^ah,  1  K. 
ti.  18  fir.),  and  was  also  a  fUfllment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (S  Sam.  xiL  11.)  But 
David  had  left  Mends  who  watched  over  his 
interests.  The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahi- 
thophd  were  afterwards  rfjected  through  the 
crafty  advice  of  Huahai,  who  insinuated  him- 
self into  Absalom's  confidence  to  work  his 
ruin,  and  Ahithophel  himself;  seeing  his 
•mfaitioas  hopes  Ikustrated,  went  home   to 


Giloh,  and  committed  suicide.  At  last,  afler 
being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusaloa 
(xix.  10),  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to 
attack  his  fkther,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied 
round  him  a  considerable  force,  whereas  had 
Ahithophel's  advice  been  foUowed,  he  would 
probably  have  been  crushed  at  once.  A 
decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Oilead,  in  the 
wood  of  Ephraim.  Here  Absalom's  forces 
were  totally  defeated,  and  as  he  himself  was 
escaping,  his  long  hair  was  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he  was  left 
hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  was 
riding  ran  away  fhnn  under  him.  He  w^ 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  Che  prohibition 
of  David,  who,  loving  him  to  tLe  last,  had 
desired  that  his  life  might  be  spared.  He 
was  buried  in  a  great  pit  in  the  fbrest,  and 
the  conquerors  threw  stones  over  his  grave, 
an  old  proof  of  bitter  hostility  (Josh.  vii. 
26). 

ACOAD,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  Its  position  Is  quite 
uncertain. 

AC/CHO  (the  Ptolbxaib  of  the  Maccabees 
and  N.  T.),  now  called  Aeea,  or  more  usually 
by  Europeans,  8t»  Jtan  tPAer«t  the  most  im- 
portant sea-port  town  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
about  80  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated 
on  a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  spacious  bay, 
which  is  formed  by  the  bold  promontory  of 
Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  division 
of  Canaan  among  the  tribes,  Accho  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never  wrested  ftaai  its 
original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  81) ;  and  hence 
it  is  reckoned  by  the  classical  writers  among 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  No  farther  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  history,  but  it  rose 
to  importance  after  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Macedonian  empire.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  Phoenicia  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt, 
and  was  named  Ptolemais,  after  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  probably  Soter.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  attached  to 
his  kingdom.  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St,  Paul's  passage 
tnm  Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7). 

ACEL'DAMA,  "the  field  of  blood;"  the 
name  given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to 
a  field  near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas 
with  the  money  which  he  received  for  th^ 
betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so  called  fWmi  his 
viident  death  therein  (Acts  L  19).  This  is 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  account  of 
St.  Matthew  (xxviL  8),  according  to  which 
the  ** field  of  blood"  was  purchased  by  Ibe 
priests  with  the  80  pieces  of  silver,  after  Ihey 
had  been  cast  down  by  Judas,  as  a  burial- 
place  for  strangers,  the  locality  being  well 
known  at  the  time  as  <*  the  field  of  the  Poff  er." 
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And  aooordingly  eoclesiastioal  tradition  ap- 
pears, from  the  earliest  times,  to  have  pointed 
out  two  distinct  spots  as  referred  to  in  the 
two  aoooonts.  The  *'  field  of  blood  "  is  now 
shown  on  the  steep  sonthem  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom.  It  was  believed 
in  the  middle  ages  that  the  soil  of  this  place 
had  the  power  of  very  rapidly  consuming 
bodies  buried  in  it,  and  in  consequence  either 
of  this,  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great 
quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in 
1318  for  their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by 
the  Empress  Helena  for  that  at  Rome. 

ACHA'IA  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a  Roman 
provinoe,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas 
proper  with  the  a4)aoent  islands.  This  pro- 
vince, with  that  of  Macedonia,  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Greece:  hence  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  are  freqnentiy  mentioned  together 
in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  all  Greece  (Acts 
zviii.  13,  ziz.  31 ;  Rom.  zv.  36,  vvi,  6 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi  16 ;  3  Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  3,  xL  10 ; 
1  Thess.  i.  7,  8).  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Clandius,  it  was  governed  by  a  Pro- 
consul, translated  in  the  A.  Y.  **  deputy  "  of 
Achaia  (Acts  xviU.  13). 

A'CHAN  {trovb'lm-)  an  IsraeUte  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  it 
contained  were  accursed  and  devoted  to  de- 
struction, secreted  a  portion  of  the  spoil  in 
his  tent.  For  thi&  sin  Jehovah  punished 
Israel  by  their  defeat  in  the  attack  upon 
Ai.  When  Aohan  confiBssed  his  guilt,  and 
the  booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to 
deith  with  his  whole  fhmily  by  the  people  in 
a  valley  situated  between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and 
their  remains,  together  with  his  property, 
were  burnt  (Jpsh.  viL  16-33).  From  this 
event  the  valley  received  the  name  of  Aohor 
(L  e.  tnmbU).    [Aohor]. 

AiCHISH,  a  Philistine  king  of  Gatti,  who 
in  the  titie  to  tiie  8401  Psalm  is  called  Abi- 
meleoh.  David  twice  found  a  refUge  with 
him  wlien  be  fled  firom  SauL  On  the  first 
occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
Aehlsh  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over 
the  Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety, 
and  feigned  madness  (1  Sam.  xxL  10-18). 
[Davu>.]  Fhmi  Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave 
of  Adnllam.  On  a  second  oooasi<m  David 
fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvlL 
3),  and  remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four 


ACH'MBTHA.     [Eobataka.] 

A'CHOR,  VALLEY  OF,  or  "valley  of 
trouble,"  the  spot  at  which  Achan,  the 
**  tioubler  of  Israel,"  was  stoned  (Josh.  viL 
84,  36).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  (xv. 
T  ;  also  Is.  Ixv.  10 ;  Hos.  U.  15). 


ACH'SAH,  daughter  of  Caleb.  Her  fktther 
promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir.  Othniel,  her  fether's  younger 
brother,  took  that  city,  and  accordingly  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added  to 
her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs, 
which  she  had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  her  inheritance  in  a  south  country 
(Josh.  XV.  15-19;  Judg.  i.  11-15). 

ACH'SHAPH,  a  city  wiUiin  the  territory 
of  Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alamme- 
lech  (Jm^.  xix.  85) ;  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Canaanite  king  (xL  1,  xiL  80). 

ACH'ZIB.  1.  A  city  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah,  named  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah 
(Josh.  XV.  44 ;  Mio.  i.  14).  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  Chkzxb  and  Chozkba,  which 
see. — 2.  A  town  belonging  to  Asher  (Josh. 
xix.  39),  fhnn  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
expelled  (Judg.  L  81)  ;  afterwards  Eodippa. 
It  is  now  e§-Zib,  aa  the  sea-shore,  8  h.  30  m* 
N.  of  Acre.      

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  a  second 
treatise  by  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel, 
traditionally  known  as  Luke.  The  identity 
of  the  writer  of  both  books  is  strongly  shown 
by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and  idiom, 
and  the  usage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  It  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
surprising  that  notices  of  the  author  are 
wanting,  generally,  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  whom  he  must  have  accompanied  for 
some  years  on  his  travels.  But  no  Episties 
were,  strietiy  speaking,  written  by  St.  Paul 
while  our  writer  was  in  his  company,  before 
his  Roman  imprisonment;  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  Joined  him  at  Corinth  (Actt 
xviiL),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written,  nor  to  have  been  with 
him  at  Ephesus  (ch.  xix.),  whence,  perhaps, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written; 
nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth  (ch.  xx.  8)  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
the  EpLstie  to  the  Romans,  and,  perhi^M, 
that  to  the  Galatians.— The  book  oommenoes 
with  an  inscription  to  one  Theophilus,  who 
was  probably  a  man  of  Urth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be 
limited  to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose 
name  is  prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then 
as  now,  by  way  of  dedication.  The  readers 
were  evidentiy  intended  to  be  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  whether  Jews  or 
Gentiles;  for  its  contents  are  such  as  are  o^ 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  whole  Church. 
They  are  7%«J^t^Ummt  qf  th0  promiae  of  ik» 
Father  by  the  d§aomU  qf  the  Holy  Spkit,  and 
the  reeulte  qf  that  ou^atiring,  fty  the  diaper' 
eion  qf  the  Geepel  among  Jem  and  Gentilee, 
Under  theee  leading  heads  all  the  personal 
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and  •abordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Aicension,  St.  Peter,  the 
first  of  Ae  Twelve,  designated  by  oar  Lord 
as  the  Rock  on  whom  the  Church  was  to  be 
boilt,  the  holder  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom, 
becomes  the  prime  actor  under  God  in  the 
founding  of  the  Chureh.  He  is  the  centre  of 
the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and  doings. 
The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (oh.  ii.)  and 
Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  Ids  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  aeoompUahed.  But  none  of 
the  existing  twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly 
speaking,  fitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
cultivated  Gentile  world.  To  be  by  divine 
grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instrument, 
tnan  among  the  highly-educated  and  sealous 
Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus 
for  the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his 
hand,  of  that  work.  Ids  Joumeyings,  preach- 
ings, and  perils,  his  stripes  and  imprison- 
meirts,  his  testifying  in  Jerusalem  and  being 
brought  to  testify  in  Home,— these  ara  the 
satjeets  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  of 
which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle 
PanL  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  place 
of  writing  was  Bome,  and  the  time  about  two 
yean  firom  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  arrival 
there,  as  related  in  oh.  xxviii.  80.  This 
would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.i>.,  according  to  the  most  probable 
assignment  of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St. 
Paul  at  ltom». 

ADAH  {omammt,  heatOy),  1.  The  first 
of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  by  whom  were 
bora  to  him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 
-^.  A  Hittitess,  one  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau,  mother  of  Eliphai  (Gen.  zxxvi  3,  10, 
13,   16).      In  Gen.  xxvL  84  she  is  caUed 


AI/AM,  the  name  given  in  Seripture  to  the 
first  man.  It  apparently  has  reference  to  the 
fnround  from  whkh  he  was  formed,  which  is 
called  in  Hebrew  Adamah.  The  idea  of  red- 
neu  ofeciUmr  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either 
word.  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work 
of  the  sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the 
ultimate  oliiject  of  the  Creator.  It  was  with 
reference  to  him  that  all  things  were  de- 
signed. He  was  to  be  the  "roof  and  crown" 
of  the  whole  fkbrio  of  the  world.  In  the  first 
nine  ehapten  of  GenesiB  thera  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less 
to  the  life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  Ihm 
Gen.  L  1  to  ii.  3,  the  second  from  iL  4  to  iv. 
26,  the  third  from  v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The 
word  at  the  commencement  of  the  two  latter 
narratives,  which  is  rendered  there  and  else- 
where g9neratton$i^  toxy  also  be  rendered 
hutorp.  The  object  of  the  first  of  these 
sarratives  is  to  record  the  creatioii ;  that  of 


the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the 
original  sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  pos- 
terity of  Adam;  the  third  contains  mainly 
the  history  of  Noah,  referring,  it  would  seem, 
to  Adam  and  his  descendants  principally  in 
rdation  to  that  patriarch.  The  name  Adam 
was  not  confined  to  the  fether  of  the  human 
race,  but  like  howto  was  applicable  to  womam 
as  well  as  Mon,  so  that  we  find  it  said  in 
Gen.  V.  2,  '*male  and  female  created  He 
them,  and  called  their  nsme  Adam  in  the  day 
when  they  wera  created.*'  The  man  Adam 
was  placed  in  a  garden  which  the  Lord  God 
had  planted  ••  eastward  in  Eden,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  [Edsm.] 
Adam  wsa  permitted  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
called  the  **  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil."  The  prohibition  to  taste  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  enforced  by  the  menace  of 
death.  There  was  also  another  tree  which 
was  called  **  the  tree  of  life."  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first 
parents,  not  created  immortal,  wera  pre- 
served from  death.  While  Adam  was  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air  wera  brought  to  him  to 
be  named,  and  whatsoever  he  called  every 
living  creatura  that  mm  the  name  thereof. 
Thus  the  power  of  fitly  deiignating  objects  of 
sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  feculty 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating 
matura  and  extensive  intellectnal  resources. 
Upon  the  feUura  of  a  companion  suitable  for 
Adam  among  the  creatures  thus  brought  to 
him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
lileep  to  fell  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  Ids 
ribs  from  him,  which  He  feshioned  into  a 
woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  At  this 
time  they  ara  both  described  as  being  naked 
without  the  consciousness  of  shame.  Such  is 
the  Scriptura  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
FUL  The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the 
powen  of  a  man  and  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  as  being 
"the  figura  of  Him  that  ws»  to  come,"  the 
second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Bom.  v.  14).  By 
the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman  who 
was  given  to  be  with  Adsm,  was  beguiled 
into  a  violation  of  the  one  command  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  them.  She  took  of 
the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  to 
her  husband.  The  propriety  of  its  name  was 
immediately  shown  in  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed :  self-consdousness  was  the  flrst-fhdts 
of  sin ;  their  eyes  wera  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  wera  naked.  Though  the  curse  of 
Adam*8  rabellion  of  necessity  fell  upon  him, 
yet  the  very  prohibitioii  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression  was  probably  a 
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maniiefttation  of  Divine  meruy,  because  the 
greatest  malediction  of  all  wonld  have  heen 
to  have  the  gift  of  indestructible  life  super- 
added to  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  sin. — 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years. 
His  sons  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth:  it  it  implied 
however  that  he  had  others. 

AD 'AM,  a  city  on  the  Jordan  **  be- 
side  Zaretan,"  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16). 

AD'AMAH,  one  of  the  «*  fenced  cities*' 
of  Naph^li,  named  between  Chinnereth 
and  ha-Ramah  (Josh.  xix.  36). 

ADAMANT,  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Sh&mir  in  E«.  iii.  9  and  '-^ 
Zech.  vii.  IS.  In  Jer.  xv}i.  1  it  is  trans- 
lated  "  diamond."  In  these  three  pas- 
sages the  word  is  the  representative  of 
some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and 
is  used  metaphorically.  Since  the  Hebrews 
appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
tTXM  diamond,  it  is  very  probable,  fh>m  the 
expression  in  £z.  iii.  0,  of  "adamant  harder 
thanJUnt,"  that  by  Shdtntr  is  intended  JBrnery, 
A  variety  of  Coruruktm,  a  mineral  inferior  only 
to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Emery  is  exten- 
sively used  for  polishing  and  cutting  gems 
and  other  hard  substances. 

AD'AMI,  a  place  on  the  border  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  88). 

A' DAB,  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  8). 

A'DAR.     [Months.] 

AD' ASA,  a  place  in  Judaea,  about  4  miles 
from  Bethhoro^  (1  Maoc.  vii.  40,  45). 

ADDER.  This  word  is  used  fbr  any 
poisonous  snake,  and  is  applied  in  this 
general  sense  by  the  translators  of  the  A.  Y. 
They  use  in  a  similar  way  the  synonymous 
term  tup.  The  word  adder  occurs  five  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  (see  below),  and  three 
times  in  the  margin  as  synonymous  with 
ooekatricet  vis.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5.  It 
represents  four  Hebrew  words  :— 1.  *Ac$hiib 
is  found  only  in  Ps.  cxl.  8,  "They  have 
sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  serpent, 
adders*  poison  is  under  their  lips.'*  The 
latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
ftrom  the  LXX  in  Bum.  iii.  IS.  *Ac$hitb  may 
be  represented  by  the  T^eicoa  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa.— 0.P«<A«n.  [Asp.]— 8.  T$ephay 
or  TV^Aont,  occurs  five  times  in  the  He- 
brew Bible.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  82  it  is  trans- 
lated adder,  and  in  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  Ux.  5, 
Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  coekairiee.  From 
Jeremiah  we  learn  that  it  was  of  a  hostile 
nature,  and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is.  xi.  8 
it  appears  that  the  l^hofU  was  considered 
even  more  dreadful  than  the  Ftthm, — ft. 
ShephtpMn  occurs  only  in  Oen.  xlix.  17, 


where  it  is  used  to  characterise  the  tribe  of 
Dan :  "  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse's 
heels,  80  that  his  rider  shall  (all  backward." 


The  habit  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and  biting 
at  the  horse's  heels,  here  alluded  to,  suits  the 
character  of  a  well-known  species  of  veno- 
mous snake,  and  helps  to  identify  it  with  the 
celebrated  homed  viper,  the  asp  of  Cleopatra 
{Cerastes),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
dry  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  The  Cerastes  is  extremely  veno- 
mous; Bruce  compelled  a  specimen  to  scratch 
eighteen  pigeons  upon  the  thigh  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  they  all  died  in  nearly  the 
same  interval  of  time. 

AIVMAH,  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain," 
always  coupled  with  Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19, 
xiv.  2,  8  ;  Deut.  xxix.  28  ;  Hos.  xi.  8). 

AD(yNI-BE'ZEK  {lord  of  Batek),  king  of 
Bezek,  a  city  of  the  Canaanites.  [Bxsks.] 
This  chieftain  was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Judg.  L  8-7),  who  out  off  his  thumbs 
and  grMt  toes,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  He  confessed  that 
he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered. 

ADONI'JAH  (my  Lord  is  Jehovah),  the 
fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bom  at 
Hehron,  while  his  fkther  was  king  of  Judah 
(2  Sam.  iiL  4).  After  the  death  of  his  three 
brothers,  Anmon,  Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he 
became  eldest  son;  and  when  Us  fkther's 
strength  was  visibly  declining,  put  forward 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  David  promised 
Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon  should  in- 
herit the  succession  (1  K.  i.  80),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in 
these  Eastern  monarchies.  Adonijah's  cause 
was  espoused  by  Abiathar  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David's  army.  [Joab.] 
His  name  and  influence  secured  a  large 
number  of  followers  among  the  captains  of 
the  royal  army  belonging  to  the  tribe  ot 
Judah  (oomp.  I  K.  i.  9,  25) ;  and  these,  to. 
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g«ther  with  mil  the  priooa*,  except  bolomon, 
were  entertained  bj  Adon^ah  at  a  great 
laortfleial  feast  held  **  by  the  atone  Zoheleth, 
which  is  by  En-rogeL"  [Ekxoosl.]  Nathan 
and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroaghly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who 
Immediately  gave  orders  that  Solomon  should 
be  eondneted  on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn 
procession  to  Oihon,  a  spring  on  the  W.  of 
Jemsalem  (8  Chr.  xxxii.  80).  [Gihox.] 
Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed  king 
by  Zadok,  and  Joyftilly  recognised  by  the 
people.  This  decisiTC  measure  struck  terror 
into  the  opposite  party,  and  Adon^ah  fled  to 
sanctuary,  but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on 
condition  that  he  should  **show  himself  a 
worthy  man,*'  with  the  threat  that  "if 
wickedness  were  ibund  in  him  he  should  die" 
(L  53).  The  death  of  Darid  quickly  fol- 
lowed  on  these  erents ;  and  Adoni^ah  begged 
Bathsheba,  who  as  **  king's  mother  '*  would 
now  hftTe  special  dignity  and  influence  [Asa], 
to  procure  Bolonwn's  consent  to  his  marriage 
with  Abiahag,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
DaTld  ia  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  8).  This  was 
regarded  as  equiTalent  to  a  fi-esh  attempt 
on  the  throne  [Absalom  ;  Abksb]  ;  and 
therefore  Bokmun  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  his  prerioos  pardon. 

ADONT&AM  (1  K.  ir.  6 ;  by  an  unusual 
eontraction  Adorax,  S  Sam.  zx.  34,  and 
1  K.  xiL  18 ;  also  HAnoRAX,  3  Chr.  x.  18), 
chief  receiTer  of  the  tribute  daring  the  reigns 
of  DaTld  (8  6am.  xx.  84),  Solomon  (1  K. 
It.  6),  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xiL  18).  This  ' 
last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute 
tram,  the  rebellions  Israelites,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death. 

AJXyNI-ZBTDEK  {iord  qf  ju»tice),  the 
Amorite  king  of  Jerusalem  who  organised  a 
league  with  four  other  Amorite  princes  against 
Joshua.  The  confederate  kings  baring  laid 
siege  to  Oibeoc,  #o«hna  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  besiegers  to 
flight.  The  flTC  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cave 
at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees,  and  then 
buried  in  the  place  of  their  concealment 
(Josh.  X.  1-37). 

ADOPTION,  an  expression  metaphorically 
used  by  St.  Panl  in  relbrence  to  the  preeent 
and  prospectitie  priTfleges  of  C3iristian« 
(Kom.  TiiL  15,  38 ;  GaL  iv.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5). 
He  probably  alhidss  to  the  Roman  custom  of 
adoption,  by  which  a  person,  not  haying 
children  of  his  own,  might  sdopt  as  his  son 
one  bom  of  other  parents.  The  eifeot  of  it 
wan  that  the  adopted  chiki  was  entitled  to 
the  name  and  taera  prioata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law:  while  the 


father  on  his  part  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  son,  and  exercised  towards  him 
all  the  rights  and  pririleges  of  a  fether.  In 
short  the  relationship  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  as  existed  between  a 
natural  fether  and  son.  The  selection  of  a 
person  to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  pre- 
ference and  lore  on  the  part  of  the  adopter  : 
and  St.  Paul  aptly  transfers  the  well-known 
feelings  and  customs  connected  with  the  act 
to  illnstrate  the  position  of  the  Christianised 
Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselres  were 
unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption  : 
indeed  it  would  Iultb  been  inconsistent  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting 
the  inheritance  of  property:  the  instances 
occasionally  adduced  as  referring  to  the  cus- 
tom (Gen.  XT.  8,  xtI.  3,  xzx.  5-0)  are  eri- 
dently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 

ADOBA'IM,  a  fortified  dty  buUt  by  Reho- 
boam (3  Chr.  xi.  0),  in  Judah.  ^  Adoraim  is 
probably  the  same  place  with  Adora  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  30),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea- 
coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies  it 
with  Dtlro,  a  "  large  Tillage  '*  on  a  rising 
ground  west  of  Hebron. 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear 
a  great  similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among 
Oriental  nations.  To  rise  up  and  suddenly 
prostrate    the  body  was    the    most  simple 


A^kmUoo.    Modern  Egyptmo.    (Lmm.) 

method;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  pros- 
tration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee 
and  then  gradually  inclining  the  body  until 
the  forehead  touched  the  ground.  Such 
prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship  of  Je- 
hoTah  (Gen.  xriL  3  ;  Ps.  xct.  6).  But  it 
was  by  no  means  exduslTely  used  for  that 
purpose  ;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  reoeiTing 
Tisitors  (Gen.  xtUI.  3),  of  doing  obeisance  to 
one  of  superior  station  (3  Sam.  xIt.  4),  and 
of  Ahowing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  iL  19). 
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OccatioiLally  it  was  repeated  three  times  (1 
Sam.  XX.  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xriii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the 
knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
adoration  was  paid  (Matt  xxriii.  9),  and 
kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps. 
IxxlL  9 ;  Mic.  TiL  17).  Similar  adoration 
~  was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18) :  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the 
act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to 
the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxL  S7),  and 
in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2). 

ADRAM'MELECH.  1.  The  name  of  an 
idol  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  colonists 
trom  Sepharvaim  (3  K.  xvii.  SI).  He  was 
worshipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of 
Molech,  children  being  burnt  in  his  honour. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  probably  means 
Hre.  Adrammelech  was  probably  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  and  Amammslbch,  who  is 
mentioned  with  Adrammelech  as  a  oom- 
pani(m-god,  the  female  power  of  the  sun. — 
8.  Boa  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib, 
who,  together  with  his  brother  Shareser, 
murdered  their  finther  in  the  temple  of  Nis- 
roeh  at  Nineveh,  after  the  Ikilure  of  the  As- 
syrian attack  on  Jerusalem.  The  parricides 
escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  87  ;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  21 ;  Is.  xxxvU.  88).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  b.c.  680. 

ADR.iMTT^UM,  a  seaport  in  the  pro- 
vinoe  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Ae^is,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still 
gives,  its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast, 
opposite  to  the  opening  of  which  is  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  [MxTTLKNs.]  It  has  no  Biblical 
interest,  except  as  illustrating  St.  Paul's 
voyage  from  Caeearea  in  a  ship  belonging  to 
this  place  (Acts  xxviL  2).  Ships  of  Adra- 
myttium  must  have  been  fkequent  on  this 
eoiast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
traffic  The  modem  Adramyti  is  a  poor 
tillage,  but  it  is  still  a  place  of  some  trade 
and  shipbuilding. 

A'DBIA,  more  properly  A'DRIAS.  It  is 
important  to  fix  the  meaidng  of  this  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to 
have  been  derived  fh>m  the  town  of  Adria, 
near  the  Po ;  and  at  first  it  denoted  the  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice  which  Is  in  that  ndgh- 
bourhood.  Afterwards  the  signification  of 
the  name  was  extended,  «o  as  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently  it  obtained 
a  much  wider  extension,  and  in  the  apostolic 
age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  had  the  ooasts  of  Sicily, 
Italy,  Greece,  and  AlHca  for  its  boundaries. 
This  definition  Is  explicitly  given  by  almost 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Paid,  the  geographer 
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Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state 
that  Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  fhnn  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
the  Aegean  fhnn  the  Adriatic.  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  fiscts,  or  through  the  want 
of  attending  to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn 
an  argument  fh>m  this  geographical  term  in 
favour  of  the  false  view  which  places  the 
apostle's  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
[Mklpta.] 

A'ORIEL,  son  of  Barsillai,  to  whom  Saul 
gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although  he  had 
previously  promind  her  to  David  (1  Bam. 
xviiL  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the 
seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  sur- 
rendered to  the  Gibeonites  in  satisflwtion  finr 
the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate  them 
(2  Sam.  xxL  8). 

ADUL'LAM,  Apoer.  Odollax,  a  dty  of 
Judah  in  the  lowland  or  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XV.  85) ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity (Gen.  xxxviii.  1, 12,  20).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  it  was  <me  of  the 
towns  reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  re- 
turn tram  Babylon  (Neh.  xL  SO),  and  still  a 
city  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xiL 
88). — ^AduUam  was  probably  near  Deir  Dub^ 
bdn,  5  or  6  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The 
limestone  cliih  of  the  whole  of  that  locality 
are  pierced  with  extensive  excavations,  some 
one  of  which  is  doubtless  ihe  *'  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,"  the  reftige  of  David  (I  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiiL  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15). 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime 
were  a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was 
not  her  husband.  The  toleration  of  poly- 
gamy, indeed,  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to 
make  criminal  a  similar  ofTenoe  committed 
by  a  married  man  with  a  woman  not  his 
wife.  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married 
woman,  provided  she  were  ftree  (Deut  xxii. 
22-24).  A  bondw(Mnan  so  offending  was  to 
be  scourged,  and  the  man  was  to  make  a 
trespass  oflkning  (Lev.  xix.  20-22).  At  a 
later  time,  and  when,  owing  to  Gentile 
example,  the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser 
bond  of  union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to 
adultery  changed,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
was  seldom  or  never  Inflicted.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our  Lord's 
notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  ftiot,  though 
there  remained  the  written  taw  ready  for  the 
purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that 
a  divorce,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her 
dower  and  rights  of  maintenance,  fto.,  was 
the  usual  remedy,  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
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avoid  trfir****  and  the  excitement  of  com- 
mlteratton  ftir  eriine.  The  expreiitnn  in  St. 
Matthew  (L  10)  **to  make  her  a  pubUe 
example**'  probehly  means  to  bring  the  caae 
befbre  the  local  Sanhedrim,  whioh  wae  the 
nmal  eoone,  bat  which  Joeeph  did  not  pro- 
poeeto  take,  preferring  repodintioa,  becaoae 
that  CQiald  be  managed  prirately.  The 
tuaona  trial  by  the  waters  of  Jealooey  (Num. 
T.  11-89),  wae  probably  an  andent  eostom, 
wfakh  Moaea  ibond  deeply  leated,  and  which 
ia  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  fDrm  of  ordeal 
eaDed  the  •'red  water"  in  Western  Africa. 
The  fcnns  of  Hebrew  Justice  all  tended  to 
Umit  the  applieation  of  this  test.  When 
adoHery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  donbt  it 
did,  and  diToroe  became  a  matter  of  mere 
eonrenienoe,  it  wonld  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  this  trial  was  eontinoed.  And  when 
adnltery  became  common,  it  woold  hate  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  whioh  it  sap- 


ADUlfMIM,  " Tiw oonre otto »•  or " or," 
oae.  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin,  a  rising  ground  or  pass  "over 
against  OUgal,''  and  "  on  the  south  side  of 
the  *  torrent ' "  (Josh.  xr.  7,  xriiL  17),  which 
is  the  position  still  occupied  by  the  road 
leading  up  firom  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
TaUey  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  south  flue  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Wady  KalL  The  pass  is  still 
infested  by  robbers,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  of  whose  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  this  is  the  scene. 

AE'GTPT.     [Earn.] 

AE'NON,  a  place  '*near  to  Salim,"  at 
which  John  baptized  (John  iiL  28).  It  was 
eridently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  S2, 
with  Se,  and  with  L  S8),  and  abounded  in 
water.  This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  whioh 
is  merely  a  Greek  Tenioa  of  a  Chaldee  word, 
signiiying  "springs."  Aenon  is  given  in  the 
Onmmastieon  as  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis 
**  near  Salem  and  the  Jordan." 

AERA.     [CHmoKOMOT.] 

AETHIOTIA.     [ETHioru.] 

AFFINITT.     [Maxriaos.] 

AG'ABXJS,  a  Christiaa  prophet  in  the 
aposU^  age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  S8  and 
xxL  10.  He  predicted  (AcU  xL  28)  that  a 
iSBunine  would  take  plaoe  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  "throughout  aU  the  world."  As 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  "the  world  " 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Boman  world,  so  a 
Jewish  writer  would  use  it  naturally  of  the 
Jewish  world  or  Palestine.  Joaephus  men- 
tions a  femine  whioh  preralled  In  Judaea  in 
the  reign  of  Claudins,  and  swept  away  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  This,  in  all  probability, 
is  the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers. 

A'GAG,  possibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of 


Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One  king 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Sam.  xr.  8,  0,  20,  82.  The 
latter  was  the  king  of  the  AmaleUtes,  whom 
Saul  spared,  together  with  the  beet  of  the 
spoil,  although  it  was  the  well-known  will  of 
Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites  should  be 
extirpated  (Ex.  xviL  14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  com- 
missioned to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection, 
and  he  himself  sent  tor  Agag  and  out  him  in 
pieoee.  [Samvxl.] — Haman  is  called  the 
AoAoira  in  Esth.  iiL  1,  10,  viiL  8,  6,  The 
Jews  consider  him  a  descendant  of  Agag  the 
Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the  hatred 
with  which  he  pursued  their  race. 

A'GAGITE.     [AoAO.] 

AGATE  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  Y. ;  vis.  in  Ex.  xxviiL  19, 
xxxix.  12 ;  Is.  Uv.  IS ;  Es.  xxviL  16.  In 
the  two  former  passages,  where  it  is  re- 
preeented  by  the  Hebrew  word  $hM,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  forming  the  second  stone  in  the 
third  row  of  the  high  priest's  breastplate ;  in 
each  of  the  two  latter  plaoes  the  original 
word  is  eadddt  by  which,  no  doubt,  is  in- 
tended a  different  stone.  [RiniT.] — Our 
English  agate  derives  its  name  firom  the 
Achates,  on  the  banks  of  which,  according  to 
Theophrastns  and  Pliny,  it  was  first  ftmnd ; 
but  as  agate$  are  met  with  in  almost  every 
country,  this  stone  was  doubtiess  firom  the 
earliest  times  known  to  the  Orientals.  It  is 
a  silioious  stone  of  the  quarts  funily. 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  dvilisa- 
tion,  when  experience  is  the  only  source  of 
practical  knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special 
value,  and  consequentiy  its  special  honours. 
A  ftirther  motive  was  superadded  in  the  case 
of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught  to  consider  old 
age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a  signal  token 
of  God's  fkvour.  For  these  reasons  the  aged 
occupied  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the  social  and 
political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  privaU  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  (Job  xv.  10) :  the  young  were 
ordered  to  rise  up  in  their  presence  (Lev. 
xlx.  82) :  they  allowed  them  to  give  their 
opinion  first  (Job  xxxiL  4) :  they  were 
taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "crown  of 
glory"  and  as  the  "beauty  of  old  men" 
(Prov.  xvi.  81,  XX.  29).  The  attainment  of 
old  age  was  regarded  as  a  special  blessing 
(Job  V.  26),  not  only  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed ei^oyment  of  life  to  the  individual, 
but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceAil  and 
prosperous  times  (Zech.  viiL  4  ;  1  Mace  xiv. 
9;  Is.lxv.  20).  In  ^tid/io  aflkirs  age  carried 
weight  with  it,  especially  in  the  infkney  of 
the  state :  it  f<nrmed  under  Moses  the  main 
qnaliilcatfen  of  those  who  acted  as  the  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  people  in  all  matters  of 
dlffleulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men  or 
Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title 
gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age, 
and  was  osed  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres, 
Senatores,  and  other  similar  terms.  [Eldkbs.] 
Still  it  would  be  but  natural  that  such  an 
office  was  generally  held  by  men  of  advanced 
age  (1  K.  xii.  8). 

AGRICULTURE.  This,  though  promi- 
nent in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning 
Adam,  Cain,  and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for 
by  the  patriarchs.  The  pastoral  life  was  the 
means  of  keeping  the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet 
a  family,  distinct  from  mixture  and  locally 
unattached,  especially  whilst  in  Egypt. 
When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  conquered 
their  fixture  seats,  agriculture  supplied  a 
similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards 
idolalry,  which  commerce  would  have  caused. 
Thus  agriculture  became  the  basis  of  the 
Mosaic  commonwealth.  Taken  in  connexion 
with  the  inalienable  character  of  inheritanoet, 
it  gave  each  man  and  each  family  a  stake  in 
the  soil,  and  nurtured  a  hardy  patriotism. 
"The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv.  28)  was  a 
dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theooratio  relation.  Thus  every 
family  felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness, 
and  had  its  divine  tenure  which  it  was  to 
guard  from  alienation.  The  prohibition  of 
culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  formed,  under 
this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deot.  xix.  1  i),  and  the  inalienability 
of  the  heritage  was  ensured  by  its  reversion 
to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  Jubilee ;  so  that 
only  so  many  years  of  occupancy  could  be 
sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-I6,  28-S5).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (v.  8)  denovmoes  the  contempt  of  such 
restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees,  who  sought 
to  **  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  ftunilios  and 
depopulating  districts. 

Bain. — The  abundance  of  water  in  Pales- 
tine, firom  natural  sources,  made  it  a 
contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut  viii.  7,  xL 
8-12).  Rain  was  commonly  expected  soon 
after  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  common 
scriptural  expressions  of  the  "early"  and 
the  "  latter  rain  "  (Deut  xL  14 ;  Jer.  v.  24  ; 
Hoe.  vL  8;  Zech,  x.  1;  Jam.  v.  7)  are 
scarcely  confirmed  by  modem  experience, 
the  season  of  rains  being  unbroken,  though 
perhaps  the  ihll  is  more  strongly  marked  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it. 

Oropt. — ^The  cereal  crops  of  constant  men- 
tion are  wheat  and  barley,  and  more  rarely 
ryt;  and  millet  (I).  Of  the  two  former,  to- 
fether  with  the  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  the  use 
of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 


mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40  { 
XV.  88;  xxij.  6;  xxix.  19;  xxxix.  10). 
Two  kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety- 
called  "fitches,"  Is.  xxviiL  27),  and  such 
podded  plants  as  beans  and  lentiles,  may  be 
named  among  the  staple  produce. 

Ploughing  and  Sowing. — ^The  plough  was 
probably  very  light,  one  yoke  of  oxen  usually 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Mountains  and  steep 
places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25).  New  ground 
and  fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  iv.  8  ;  Hos.  x.  12), 
were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v. 
2)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  "  among  thorns  "  being  a  proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5 ;  Prov.  xxiv. 
80,81).  SowiBg  also  took  place  witAoti/ pre- 
vious ploughing,  the  seed,  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  being  scattered  broadcast,  and 
ploughed  in  aflonDordt,  The  soil  was  then 
brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow,  often  of 
thorn  bushes.  In  highly  irrigated  spots  the 
seed  was  trampled  in  by  eatUe  (Is.  xxxii.  20), 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats.  The  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made 
the  standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as 
that  of  Palestine  generally.  During  the  rains, 
if  not  too  heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods, 
would  be  the  best  time  for  these  operations ; 
thus  70  days  befbre  the  passover  was  the  time 
prescribed  for  sowing  for  the  "  wave-sheaf," 
and  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  barley 
generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iiL  81).  The 
custom  of  watching  ripening  erope  and 
threshing  fioors  against  theft,  or  damage, 
is  probably  aadent.  Thus  Boax  slept  on 
the  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4,  7).  Barley  ripened  a 
week  or  two  befbre  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest 
weather  was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  8am. 
xiL  17 ;  Am.  iv.  7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied 
with  the  quantity  of  timely  rain.  The  pro- 
portion of  harvest  gathered  to  seed  sown  was 
often  vast,  a  hundredfold  is  mentioned,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  signify  that  It  was  a 
limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12 ;  Matt, 
xiii.  8).  Sowing  a  field  with  divers  seeds 
was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxli.  0). 

Heaping  and  thrething. — ^The  wheat,  ftc., 
were  reaped  by  the  sickle,  or  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  They  were  bound  in  sheaves  a  pro- 
cess prominent  in  Scripture.  The  sheaves  or 
heaps  were  carted  (Am.  ii.  18)  to  the  floor— 
a  circular  spot  of  hard  ground,  probably,  as 
now,  from  SO  to  80  or  100  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  fioors  were  probably  permanent,  and 
became  well  known  spots  (Gen.  L  10,  11 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  18).  On  these  the  oxen, 
&o.,  forbidden  to  be  muxxled  (Dent  xxv.  4), 
trampled  out  the  grain,  as  we  find  represented 
on  tiie  ^Tptian  monuments.  At  a  later  time 
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the  Jews  uaed  a  threshing  sledge  called  morag 
(Is.  xlL  15  ;  2  Sam.  zxiv.  22  ;  1  Chx.xxi.  23), 
probably  resembling  the  n^/y,  still  employed 
in  Egypt — a  stage  with  three  rollers  ridged 
with  iron,  which,  aided  by  the  drlTer's  weight, 
crushed  oat,  often  ii^uring,  the  grain,  as  well 
as  cut  or  tore  the  straw,  which  thus  became 
fit  for  fodder.  Lighter  grains  were  beaten 
out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxvlii.  27).  The  use 
of  animsl  manure  is  proTed  frequent  by 
soch  recurring  expressions  as  **  dung  on  the 
foee  of  the  earth,  field,"  dec.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ; 
2  K.  ix.  87  ;  Jer.  vilL  2,  &c.). 


_„  the  heap ;  c 

(WilkiuoB,  JlHUt.) 


IFinnotptfi^.— The  "  shorel "  and  •'  fan »' 
(Is.  XXX.  24),  the  precise  diflTerenoe  of  which 
is  doubtftd,  indicate  the  process  of  winnow- 
ing— a  conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandry 


friDBoirtaf  witb  wooden  Aanim    (WUkiiiHa,  Thibm.) 

(Ps.  xxxT.  6 ;  Job  xxL  18  ;  Is.  XTil.  13), 
and  important,  owing  to  the  slovenly  thresh- 
ing. Evening  was  the  favourite  time  (Ruth 
iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a  breese.  The 
**  fan  "  (Matt.  iii.  12)  was  perhaps  a  broad 
shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the  wind.    The  last  process  was  the  shaking 


in  a  sieve  to  separate  dirt  and  revise  (Am. 
ix.  9). 

Fields  and  floors  were  not  oomn^only  en- 
closed ;  vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower 
and  other  buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps. 
Ixxx.  13 ;  Is.  V.  5 ;  Ifatt.  xxL  88 ;  oomp. 
Judg.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud  from  ditches 
were  also  used* — ^With  regard  to  occupancy, 
a  tenant  might  pay  a  fixed  money  rent  (Cant. 
viiL  11),  or  a  stipulated  share  of  the  fruits 
(2  Sam.  ix.  10  ;  Matt.  xxL  84),  often  a  half 
or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 
rule.  A  paseer-by  might  eat  any  quantity  of 
com  or  grapes,  but  not  reap  or  carry  off  fruit 
(Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25;  Matt.  xii.  1).— The 
rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of  glean^ 
ing  [Coum;  Oixaxxko],  formed  the  poor 
man's  claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his 
benefit,  too,  a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to 
the  fioor  was  to  be  left ;  so  also  with  regard 
to  the  vineyard  and  the  olive-grove  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv.  19).  Besides  there 
seems  a  probability  that  every  third  year  a 
second  tithe,  besides  the  priests*,  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi  12 ;  Am. 
iv.  4  ;  Tob.  L  7). 

AGRIP'PA.     [Hzaon.] 

A'OUR,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown 
Hebrew  sage,  who  uttered  or  ooUected  the 
sayings  of  wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx. 

A'HAB.  1.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of 
Israel,  reigned  b.c.  919-896.  He  married 
Jeaebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  Tyre ; 
and  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  caused  a 
temple  to  be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself, 
and  an  oracular  grove  to  be  consecrated  to 
Astarte.  (See  1  K.  xviii.  19.)  How  the 
worship  of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idola- 
trous priests  slain,  in  consequence  of  "  a  sore 
famine  in  Somaria,"  is  related  under  Eluah. 
One  of  Ahab's  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid 
architecture,  which  he  showed  by  building 
an  ivory  house  and  several  cities.  Desiring 
to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  at  Jezreel  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  pro- 
posed to  buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for 
it ;  and  when  this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought 
against  him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself 
stoned  to  death,  but  his  sons  aim,  as  we  learn 
from  2  K.  ix.  26.  Thereupon  El^ah  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's  house 
was  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course 
of  wickedness,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  the  sen- 
tence was  delayed  in  consequence  of  Ahab's 
deep  repentance  (1  K.  xxi.). — Ahab  under- 
took three  campaigns  against  Benhadad  II. 
king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one 
offensive.  In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  but  was  remised  with  great  loss 
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(1  K.  XX.  1-21).  Nextyear  Benhadad  again 
faiTaded  larael  hj  way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of 
Jordan.  Yet  Ahab*t  Tloto^  was  so  complete 
that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands ; 
bat  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God 
as  announced  by  a  prc^ihet)  on  condition  of 
restoring  all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  he  held, 
andmaking*'street8''for  Ahabin  Damascus; 
'  that  is,  admitting  into  his  ei^iital  permanent 
Hebrew  commissioners,  in  an  independent 
position,  with  spedal  dwellings  tor  themselres 
and  their  retinues,  to  wattih  OTer  the  com- 
mercial and  political  intereetsof  Ahab  and  his 
subjeota  (1  K.  xx.  8S.S4).  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years, 
when  he  attacked  Ramoth  in  Oilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  coi^unction  with  Jehoaha- 
phat  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed 
as  belonging  to  IsraeL  But  Ood's  blessing 
did  not  rest  on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was 
told  by  the  prophet  Micaiah  that  it  would  UJX. 
Ahab  took  the  precaution  of  dlsgnisjilg  him- 
self, so  as  not  to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to 
the  archers  of  Benhadad ;  but  he  was  slain  by 
a  "certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at  a  ren- 
ture."  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried 
in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a 
wrrant  was  washing  his  chariot ;  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  EUJah*s  prediction  (1  K.  xxi. 
10),  which  was  more  literally  accomplished 
In  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26).  S.  A 
lying  prophet,  who  daoeiTcd  the  captire 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death 
by  Nebuchadneasar  (Jer.  xxix.  91). 

AHABUB'BUS,  the  name  of  one  Median 
and  two  Persian  kings  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. 
The  fbUowing  is  a  list  of  the  Medo-Pcisian 
kings  ttma  Cyaxares  to  Artaxerxea  Longi- 
manus,  according  to  their  ordinary  classical 
names.  The  Scriptural  names  coi^ectured  to 
correspond  to  them  are  added  in  italics. — 1. 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortea, 
grandson  of  Deloces  and  conqueror  of  Nine- 
veh, began  to  reign  b.0.  684 :  Akatnenu, 
2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  b.c 
594 :  Darim  tfui  Med«.  8.  Cyrus,  son  of  his 
daughter  Mandane  and  Csmbyses,  a  Persian 
noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559 :  CyriM.  4. 
Cambyses  his  son,  529 :  AKamurtu,  5.  A 
Magiim  usurper,  who  personated  Smerdis,  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521  :  Artaxerxe$,  6. 
Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521 :  Darius.  7. 
Xerxes  his  son,  485 :  Ahatuenu.  8.  Arta- 
xerxes  Longinlanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son, 
465-495  :  Artaxenm.-^l.  In  Dan.  ix.  1, 
Ahasnerus  i»  said  to  be  the  fkther  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain  that  Cy- 
axares is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  gredsed  into 
Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy  or  Kal.  The  son 
of  this  Cyaxares  wsa  Astyages,  and  It  is  no 


improbable  conjecture  that  Darius  the  Mede 
was  Astyagea,  set  over  Babylon  as  viceroy  by 
his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live  there 
in  royal  state.  [DAnnra.]  This  first  Ahasn- 
erus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of 
Nineveh.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
we  read  in  Toblt  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  waa 
taken  by  Nabuchodonoeor  and  Assuems,  i,  «. 
Cyaxares. — 0.  In  Ear.  iv.  6  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desiroua 
to  fhistrate  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  send 
accusations  against  them  to  Ahasuerus  king 
of  Persia.  This  must  be  Csmbyses.  He  waa 
plainly  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  waa 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  also  aasomed  the  kingly  name 
or  title  of  Cyaxarea,  which  had  been  borne  by 
his  most  illustrious  ancestor. — 8.  The  third  la 
the  Ahasnerus  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Hav- 
ing divorced  his  queen  Yashti  for  reAuing  to 
appear  in  public  at  a  banquet,  he  married* 
four  years  afterwards,  the  Jewess  Esther, 
cousin  and  ward  of  MordeeaL  Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors, 
having  been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  order  the  destruction  of  all 
the  Jews  in  the  empire.  But  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his 
fwlings  in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him 
to  put  Haman  to  deaUi,  and  to  give  the  Jews 
the  right  of  self-defence.  This  they  used  so 
vigorously,  that  they  killed  several  thousands 
of  their  opponents.  This  Ahasuerus  is  pro- 
bably Xerxes  (the  names  being  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  character,  and  by  certain  chrono- 
logical indications.  As  Xerxes  scourged  the 
sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers  of  his 
bridge  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasuems  repudiated  his  queen 
Yashti  because  she  would  not  violate  the  de- 
corum of  her  sex,  and  ordered  the  massacre 
of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of  th« 
reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  ar- 
range the  Oredan  war.  In  the  third  year  of 
Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  as- 
sembly in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  8). 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  re- 
turned defeated  fhim  Greece,  and  consoled 
himself  by  the  pleasures  of  the  haram.  In 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  "fldr  young 
virgins  were  sought"  for  Ahasuems,  and  he 
replaced  Yashti  by  marrying  Esther.  The 
tribute  he  **  laid  upon  the  land  and  upon  the 
isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1)  may  well  have 
been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin 
of  the  Oredan  expedition. 
AH'AYA,  a  place  (Ear.  viiL  15),  or  a  river 
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(Till.  21),  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  ool- 
leoted  the  Beoond  expedition  which  returned 
with  him  from  Babylon  to  Jenualem.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  modem  BU^  can  the  Euphrates, 
doe  cast  of  Damasens. 

A'HAZ,  elerenth  king  of  Jndah,  son  of  Jo- 
tham,  reigned  741-736.  At  the  time  of  his 
accession.  Resin  king  of  Damasoos  and  Pekah 
king  of  Israel  had  recently  formed  a  leagae 
against  Jndah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Jerasalem.  Upon  this  Isaiah  hastened  to 
gire  adTiee  and  eneooragement  to  Ahas,  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  spirit  of  energy 
and  religioas  derotion  which  he  poured  into 
his  counsels,  that  the  allies  f&tled  in  their 
attaek  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  vil.  riHL  ix.).  But 
the  allies  inlUoted  a  most  serere  ii\Jury  on 
Jndah  by  the  capture  of  Elath,  a  flourishing 
port  on  the  Bed  Sea;  while  the  Philistines 
invaded  the  W.  and  8.  (S  K.  zri. ;  S  Chr. 
zrriiL).  The  weakminded  and  hdpless  Ahai 
sought  deliverance  from  these  numerous 
troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  who  ftreed  him  from  his  most 
formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Bexin,  and  depriving  Israel 
of  its  Northern  and  tnms-Jordanlc  districts. 
But  Ahas  had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly 
price:  he  became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser, 
sent  him  all  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and 
his  own  palace,  and  even  appeared  before  him 
in  Damascus  as  a  vassaL  He  also  ventured 
to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen  ceremonies; 
making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  to  Mo- 
leeh,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancers 
(Is.  vllL  10),  sserifldng  to  the  Syrian  gods, 
introducing  a  foreign  altar  fhmi  Damascus, 
and  probably  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  fhmi  Assyria  and  Babylon ;  and**  The 
altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  Ahas  "  (8  K.  xxlii.  13)  were  connected 
with  the  adonUion  of  the  stars. 

AHAZI'AH.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jeaebel, 
eighth  king  of  Israel,  reigned  b.o.  896-895. 
After  the  battle  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead,  in 
which  Ahab  perished  [Aiiab],  the  vassal  king 
of  Moab  refiued  Us  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
lambs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool 
(oomp.  Is.  xvL  1).  Before  Ahaxiah  could 
take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  fUl  through  a  lattice 
in  his  palaee  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he 
bad  worshipped  his  mother's  gods,  and  now 
be  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Baalsebub 
b  the  Philistine  dty  of  Ekron  whether  he 
dumld  recover  his  health.  But  EUJah,  who 
now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the  prophetio 
oflioe,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and  an- 
ooonocd  to  him  his  approaching  death.  The 
only  other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign, 
his  endeavour  to  Join  the  king  of  Judah  in 
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trading  to  Ophir,  is  related  under  Jbhosha- 
PHAT  (1  K.  xxiL  49-58  ;  3  K.  i. ;  S  Chr.  xx. 
Sft.S7).-~3.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Je- 
horam  and  AthaUah  (daughter  of  Ahab),  and 
therefore  nephew  of  the  preceding  Ahaxiah, 
reigned  one  year,  b.o.  884.  He  is  called 
AxABiAB,  3  Chr.  nil.  6.  probably  by  a  copy- 
ist's error,  and  Jkhoahas,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17. 
He  was  38  years  old  at  his  accession  (3  K. 
viii.  86 ;  his  age,  43  in  8  Chr.  xxU.  3,  is  also 
a  copyist's  error).  Ahasiah  was  an  idolater, 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram 
king  of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the 
preceding  Ahakah,  against  Haxael,  the  new 
king  of  Syria.  The  two  kings  were,  however, 
defeated  at  Bamoth,  where  Jehoram  was 
severely  wounded.  The  revolution  carried 
out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of 
Elisha  broke  out  while  Ahariah  was  visiting 
his  uncle  at  Jexreel.  As  Jehu  approached 
the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaxiah  went  out  to 
meet  him ;  the  former  was  shot  through  the 
heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahaxiah  was  pursued  and 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  when  he  reached 
Megiddo. 

AHI'AH  or  AHI'JAH.  1.  Son  of  Abitub, 
grandson  of  Phinehas,  and  great-grandson  of 
Eli,  succeeded  his  father  as  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  8,  18).  Ahiah  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Ahimeleoh  the 
son  of  Ahitub;  though  he  may  have  been  his 
brother.  8.  A  prophet  of  ShJloh  (1  K.  xiv. 
2),  henee  called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  39),  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  and  of  Jeroboam  king  of 
Israel,  of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable 
prophecies  extant:  the  one  in  1  K.  xi.  31-39, 
addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the  rend- 
ing of  the  ten  tribes  fhnn  Solomon;  the 
other  in  1  K.  xiv.  6-16,  delivered  in  the 
prophet's  extreme  old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife, 
in  which  he  foretold  the  death  of  Abijah,  the 
king's  son,  who  was  sick,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  images 
which  he  had  set  up.  Jeroboam's  upeeck 
concerning  Ah^ah  (I  K.  xiv.  3,  8)  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  lus  truth  and 
prophetic  powers  (comp.  3  Chr.  ix.  29). 

AHI'JAH.     [AfliAH.] 

AHI'KAM,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
influential  officer  at  the  court  of  Joeiah, 
was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by  Hilkiah 
to  consult  Hnldah  (2  K.  xxU.  13-14).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  suocessftilly  used 
his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  34).  He  was  the  fother  of  Oeda- 
liah.     [OsDAUAH.] 

AHIH'AAZ,  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest 
in  Darid's  reign,  and  celebrated  for  his  swift- 
ness  of  foot.  During  Absalom's  rebellion  he 
carried  to  Darid  the  important  intelligence 
that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  immediate 
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attack  upon  David  and  his  followers,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan 
without  the  least  delay  (3  Sam.  xx.  24-37, 
xvii.  16-23).  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  the  king  the  good  news  of 
Absalom's  defeat,  suppressing  his  knowledge 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  which  was  announced 
soon  afterwards  by  another  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
19-33). 

AHI'HAN,  one  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Num.  ziii. 
32,  88),  seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The 
whole  race  were  cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xL 
21),  and  the  three  brothers  were  slain  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  L  10). 

AHIM'ELECH,  son  of  Ahitnb  (1  Sam. 
xxVL  11,  12),  and  high-priest  at  Nob  in  the 
days  of  SaiU.  He  gave  David  the  shew- 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and 
for  so  doing  was,  upon  the  accusation  of 
Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death  with  his 
whole  house  by  Saul's  order.  Abiathar  alone 
escaped.     [Abiathab.] 

AHIN'OAM.  1.  The  daughter  of  Ahimaax 
and  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  SO).— 3.  A 
native  of  Jezreel  who  was  married  to  David 
during  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43). 
She  lived  with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abi- 
gail at  the  court  of  Aohish  (xxvii.  8),  was 
taken  prisoner  with  her  by  tiie  Amalekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xxx.  5),  but 
was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  as  living  with  him  when  he  was 
king  of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  IL  3)»  and 
was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon 

AHITH'OPHEL  {brother  of  footUhnms)^  a 
native  of  Oiloh,  was  a  privy  councillor  of 
David,  whose  wisdom  was  highly  esteemed, 
though  his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite 
signification  (2  Sam.  xvi.  28).  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 
8  with  xxitt.  84).  When  Ahithophel  Joined 
the  oonq>iracy  of  Absalom,  David  prayed 
Jehovah  to  turn  his  counsel  to  foolishness 
(xv.  81),  alluding  possibly  to  the  significa- 
tion of  his  name.  David's  grief  at  the  trea- 
chery of  his  confidential  fHend  firand  ex- 
pression in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xlL 
9,  Iv.  12-14). — In  order  to  show  to  the 
people  that  th^  !>reaoh  between  Absalom  and 
his  father  was  irreparable,  Ahithophel  per- 
suaded him  to  take  possession  of  the  royal 
harem  (3  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  to  counter- 
act his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom, 
Ahithophel  had  recommended  an  immediate 
pursuit  of  David ;  but  Hushai  advised  delay, 
his  object  being  to  send  intelligence  to  David, 
and  to  give  him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for 
a  decisive  engagement.  When  Ahithophel  saw 
that  Hushai's  advice  prevailed,  he  despaired 


of  success,  and  returning  to  his  own  home 
**  put  his  household  in  order  and  hanged  him- 
self "  (xvii.  1-28). 

AHI'TUB.  1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or 
A14jah,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eli,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Ithamar 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  8,  xxii.  9,  11).— 2.  Son  of 
Amariah,  and  fkther  of  Zadok  the  high-priest 
(1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  viiL  17),  of  the 
house  of  Eleasar. 

AH'OLAH,  and  AHO'LIBAH,  two  sym- 
bolical names,  are  described  as  harlots,  the 
former  representing  Samaria,  and  the  latter 
Judah  (Es.  xxiii.). 

AHOLIBA'MAH,  one  (probably  the  second) 
of  the  three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  a  descendant  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Qen.  xxxvi.  2,  25).  In  the  earlier 
narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  84)  Aholibamah  is 
called  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite. 
It  appears  that  her  proper  personal  name  was 
Judith,  and  that  Aholibamah  was  the  name 
whieh  she  received  as  the  wife  of  Esau  and 
foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his  descendants. 

A'l  {heap  of  rutru),  a  city  lying  east  of 
Bethel  and  "beside  Bethaven "  (Josh.  vU.  2, 
viiL  9).  It  was  the  second  dty  taken  by 
Israel  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and 
was  "  utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh.  viL  8-6,  viii., 
ix.  8,  X.  1,  2,  xli.  9). 

AI'JALON,  ••  a  place  of  deer  or  gazeUes." 
1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxL  24  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originally  aUotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  (Jloeh.  xix.  42;  A.  V.  "AJalon"), 
which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dis- 
possess the  Amorites  of  the  place  (Judg.  i. 
85).  A^alon  was  one  of  the  towns  fortified 
by  Behoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10),  and  the  last 
we  hear  of  It  is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18  ;  A.  V.  "  AJa- 
lon"). Being  on  the  very  fh>ntier  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how 
A^alon  should  be  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr. 
vL  69,  comp.  with  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and 
sometimes  (2  Chr.  xL  10 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  81)  as 
in  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  is  represented  by 
the  modem  T^fo,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jafh  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem. 
— 3.  A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the 
burial-plaoe  of  Elon,  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12). 

AI'JELETH  SHA'HAR  (L  e.  the  hind  of  the 
mominif  doion),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxii.  It  probably  describes 
to  the  musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm 
was  to  be  played, — "  a  Psalm  of  David,  ad- 
dressed to  the  music-master  who  presides 
over  the  band  called  the  Morning  Hind." 

AIN.  1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  (Num.  nuiiv. 
11).    It  is  probably  'Ain  el^A^f,  the  main 
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aoorce  of  the  Orontes. — 2.  One  of  the  south- 
ernmoet  oitiles  of  Jadah  (Joeh.  xy.  82),  after- 
wards allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr. 
It.  32)  and  giren  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xzi.  16). 

A'JALON.     [AuAix>K.] 

AKRAB'BIM,  "tbb  asgxmtof,"  and"THx 
ooiNo  17P  to;"  also  "VjlaixB'ACuabbtu** 
(  =  *'the  soorpion-pass").  A  pass  between 
the  eoQth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin, 
forming  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  soath 
botindary  at  once  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  8)  and 
of  the  Holj  Land  (Num.  xxxIy.  4).  Also 
the  boundary  of  the  Amorites  (Jodg.  L  36). 
As  to  the  name,  soorpions  abound  in  (he  whole 
of  this  diitriet. 

ALABASTER  oecors  in  the  N.  T.  only  in 
the  notioe  of  the  alabtuUr-box  of  ointment 
which  a  woman  brought  to  our  Lord  when 
He  sat  at  meat  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper  at  Bethany,  the  oontents  of  which  she 
poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour  (Matt. 
xxTi.  7  ;  Mark  xir.  3 ;  Luke  viL  87).  The 
ancients  considered  alabaster  to  be  the  best 
material  in  which  to  preeerre  their  oint- 
ments. In  Mark  xir.  3,  the  wcmian  who 
brought  "the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  of 
spikenard"  is  said  to  break  the  box  before 
pouring  out  the  ointment,  which  probably 
only  means  breaking  the  eeal  which  kept  the 
nee  of  the  perfume  from  eraporating. 


Th«  iMcHption 
hbokte. 


AL'AMOTH  (Ps.  xItI.  title;  1  Chr.  xt. 
SO),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtfhl  meaning, 
some  interpreting  it  to  mean  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  others  a  melody. 

ALEXAITDER  m.,  king  of  Maoedon,  sur- 
named  m  ammiT,  the  son  of  Philip  and  In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  em- 
Olympias,  was  bom  at  PeUa,  b.o.  856,  and  iUem  by  which  Alexander  U  typified  (a  he- 


succeeded  his  father  b.c.  886.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  (b.o. 
834)  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father,  and 
execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rabjugation  of  western  Asia; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  fate  of  the  East 
was  decided  at  Issus  (b.c.  833).  Tyre  and 
Oaaa  were  the  only  cities  in  western  Syria 
which  offered  Alexander  any  resistance,  and 
these  were  reduced  and  treated  with  unusual 
severity  (b.c.  382).  Egypt  next  submitted 
to  him;  and  in  b.c  831  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  most  characteristic  monument  of  his  life 
and  work.  In  the  same  year  he  finally  de- 
feated Darius  at  Gangamela  ;  and  in  b.c.  330 
his  unhappy  rival  was  murdered  by  Bessus, 
satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years  were 
occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  consolidation 
of  his  Persian  conquests  and  the  reduction  of 
Bactria.  In  b.c  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  there 
forced  by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  turn 
westward.  He  reached  Susa,  b.c  825,  and 
proceeded  to  Babylon,  b.c.  824,  which  he 
chose  as  the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  the 
next  year  (b.c.  328)  he  died  there  in  the 
midst  of  his  gigantic  plans;  and  those  who 
inherited  his  conquests  left  his  designs  un- 
achieved and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii. 
6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). — ^The  famous  tradition 
of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem 
during  his  Phoenician  campaign,  which 
is  related  by  Joeephus,  has  been  a  fit- 
ful source  of  controversy.  The  Jews, 
it  is  said,  had  provoked  his  anger  by 
refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
him  when  summoned  to  do  so  during 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after  the  reduction 
of  Tyre  and  Oaxa  he  turned  towards 
Jerusalem.  Jaddui^  (Jaddus)  the  high- 
priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  went  out  to 
meet  hhn,  clad  in  his  robes  of  hyacinth 
and  gold,  and  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  priests  and  citixens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn 
spectacle  thafr  he  did  reverence  to  the 
holy  name  inscribed  upon  the  tiara  of 
the  high-priest;  and  when  Parmenio 
expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  '*  he 
had  seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  repre- 
sented in  a  dream  at  Dium,  encou- 
raging him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success.*'  After  this  it 
is  said  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered 
sacrifice  there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Da- 
niel which  foretold  his  victory,  and  con- 
ferred important  privileges  upon  the  Je%B. — 
In  the 
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ffO€tt)  saggtHts  the  notions  of  strength  and 
speed ;  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  Tiii.  5, 
.  .  .  Ji^om  the  west  on  the  face  of  ths  whole 
earth)  and  marveUous  rapidity  of  his  con- 
quests (Dan.  /.  e.f  he  touched  not  the  ground) 
are  brought  forward  as  the  characteristics  of 
his  power,  which  was  directed  by  the  strongest 
personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6,  m  the  fury 
of  his  power) .  He  ruled  with  great  dominion, 
and  did  according  to  his  will  (xi.  3),  "  and 
there  was  none  that  could  delirer  ...  out 
of  his  hand"  (viU.  7). 


Oola  of  LjmhnViiiM.  King  of  Thnwe,  reiiroNirthifr 
Alexaadar  the  Ortat  u  a  young  Jopltor  ' 


ALEXAN'DER  BA'LAS  was,  according  to 
some,  a  natural  son  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epi- 
phanes,  but  he  was  more  generally  regarded 
as  an  impostor  who  falsely  assumed  the  con- 
nexion. He  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria,  in 
152  B.O.,  in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  gained  the  warm  support  of  Jonathan,  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ix.  78).  In  150 
B.O.  he  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace. 
X.  48-50).  After  this  Alexander  married 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.  But  his  triumph  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  indulgence ;  and  when  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
landed  in  Syria,  In  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerftil  support  (1  Maco.  x. 
67  ff.).  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  de- 
serted Alexander,  who  was  defeated  (1  Mace, 
xi.  15),  and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia,  where  he 
was  murdered,  b.c.  146  (1  Mace  xi.  17). 
The  narratire  in  1  Maoc.  shows  dearly  the 
partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained  for 
Alexander;  and  the  same  fieeling  was  ex- 
hibited afterwards  in  the  seal  with  which 
they  supported  his  son  Antiochus.  [Aimo- 
CHUS  VI.] 

ALEXAN'DER.  1.  Son  of  Simon  the 
Gyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the 
eross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xt.  21).— S.  One  of 
the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high-priest  (Acts 
It.  6).— 8.  A  Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  Us 
countrymen  put  forward  during  the  tumult 


raised  by  Demetrius  the  silTemnith  (Aeu 
xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  mob. 
— 4.  An  Ephesian  Christian,  reprobated  by 
St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  i.  30,  as  having,  together 
with  one  Hymenaeus,  put  fhmi  him  ftdth  and 
a  good  conscience,  and  so  made  shipwreck 
concerning  the  (kith.  This  may  be  the  same 
with — 5.  AuEXANDBB  the  coppersmith,  men- 
tioned by  the  same  apostle  (2  Tim.  ir.  14)  as 
having  done  him  many  mischiefs. 

ALEXAN'DRIA  (3  Maco.  Ui.  1 ;  Acts  xviu. 
24,  vi.  9),  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Chris- 
tian  capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  ».c.  332,  who 
himself  traced  the  ground-plan  of  the 
city.  The  work  thus  begun  w«s  con- 
tinued after  the  death  of  Alexander  by 
t  he  Ptolemies.  Under  the  despotism  of 
the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of  Alex- 
andria declined,  but  its  population  and 
\realth  were  enormous.  Its  import- 
ance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of 
llome  secured  for  it  the  general  fkvour 
of  the  first  emperors.  Its  population 
Qoi  was  mixed  fhmi  the  first.  According  to 
Joeephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned 
to  the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city. 
Their  numbers  and  importance  were  rapidly 
increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  firesh  immi- 
grations and  untiring  industry.  The  Septua- 
gint  translation  was  made  for  their  benefit, 
under  the  first  or  second  Ptolemy.  Philo  esti- 
mates the  number  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  in 
his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 ;  and  adds, 
that  two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were 
called  "  Jewish  districts,"  and  that  many  Jews 
lived  scattered  in  the  remaining  three.  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus  confirmed  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before,  and 
they  retained  them,  with  various  interrup- 
tions, during  the  tumults  and  persecutions  of 
later  reigns.  According  to  the  common 
legend,  St.  Mark  first  "preached  the  Gospel 
in  Egypt,  and  founded  the  first  Church  in 
Alexandria."  At  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  the  number  of  Christians  at  Alex- 
andria must  have  been  very  large,  and  the 
great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there 
(Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  the  Church. 

ALGUM  or  ALMUG  TREES ;  the  former 
occurring  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10, 11,  the  latter 
in  1  K.  X.  11, 12.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  words  are  identical.  From  1  K. 
X.  11,  12,  2  Chr.  ix.  10,  11,  we  learn  that 
the  ahnug  was  brought  isi  great  plenty  from 
Ophir  for  Solomon's  Temple  and  house,  an(! 
for  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tree  is  the  red 
sandal-wood,  which  is  a  native  of  India  and 
Ceylon.     The  wood  is  very  heavy,  hard, 
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and  line  grained,  and  of  a  beauoM  garnet 
ookrar. 

AIXEOOBY,  a  flgore  of  apeeoli,  irliieb  has 
been  defined  by  Bishop  Maxih,  in  aocordanoe 
vith  its  etymology,  as  "  a  representation  of 
one  thing  irhioh  is  intended  to  exdte  the  re- 
presentation of  another  thing ;"  the  first  re- 
preeentation  being  consistent  with  itself;  but 
requiring,  or  ospable  of  sdmitting,  a  moral 
or  spiritual  interpretation  orer  and  aboTe  its 
literal  sense.  In  erery  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense;  the  immediate  or  historie, 
whieh  Is  nndentood  fhmi  the  words,  and  the 
ultimate,  which  is  oonoemed  witii  the  things 
signified  by  the  words.  The  allegorieal  in- 
terpretatkm  is  not  d  the  words,  bat  of  the 
things  signified  by  them ;  and  not  <mly  may, 
bat  aetoaUy  does,  coexist  with  the  literal  in- 
terpxetatioo  in  erery  allegory,  whether  the 
narrattre  in  which  it  is  oonyeyed  be  of  things 
possible  or  real.  An  illastration  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  GaL  ir.  24,  where  the  apostle  glres 
an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  histOTieal 
narratiTe  of  Hagar  and  Sarah ;  not  treating 
that  aarratiTC  as  an  allegory  in  itself,  as  our 
A.  V.  would  lead  us  to  (uppose,  but  drawing 
from  it  a  deeper  sense  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  frn^*^1**»*  representation. 

ALLELU^  so  written  in  Ber.  zix.  7, 
fidL,  or  more  properly  Hallxlvjab,  **  praise 
ye  Jehovah,'*  as  it  is  fbund  in  the  margin  of 
Ps.  ctr.  M,  CT.  45,  cri.,  cxi  1,  cxii.  1, 
cxiiL  1  (comp.  Ps.  oxiiL  9,  oxt.  18,  cxri.  19, 
cxTiL  2).  The  literal  meaning  of  **  Halle- 
li^|ah  "  sofiltelently  indicates  tiie  character  of 
the  Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  as  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  They  are  all  found 
in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and  bear 
marks  of  being  intended  for  use  lathe  temple- 
service;  the  words  **praiBe  ye  Jehovi^i" 
being  taken  up  by  the  tail  chorus  of  Levites. 
In  the  great  hymn  of  triumph  in  heaven  over 
the  destruction  of  Babylon,  the  jostle  in 
vision  heard  the  multitude  in  chorus  like  the 
vokse  of  mighty  thunderlngs  burst  forth, 
"  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  (Mnnipotent 
rdgneth,"  reqionding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  (tf  the  throne  saying  **  Praise  our 
God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him, 
both  small  and  great"  (Bev.  xix.  1-6).  In 
this,  as  in  the  offering  of  incense  (Bev.  viii.), 
there  is  evident  allusion  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  as  the  apostte  had  often  witnessed  it 
in  its  fiading  grandeur. 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Hel»ews  in  Palestine  no  connexions 
were  formed  between  them  and  the  surround- 
ing nations.  But  with  the  extension  of  their 
power  under  the  kings,  tiiey  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alli- 
ances became  essential  to  the  security  of  their 


commerce.  Solomon  concluded  two  important 
treaties  exclusively  for  commercial  purposes , 
the  first  with  Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  originally 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  materials  and 
workmen  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and 
afterwards  for  the  supply  of  ship-buUders  and 
saUors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27) :  the  second 
with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  by  this  he 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  horses 
and  other  products  of  that  country  (1  K.  x. 
28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaaiah  and  Jeroboam  IL  a  coalition  was 
formed  between  Bexin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and  Ahas  and  Tic^ath« 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K. 
xvi/5-9).  By  this  means  an  ^>ening  was 
afforded  to  the  advances  of  the  Assyrian 
power ;  and  the  kizigdoins  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked, 
sought  the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  strongly  interested  in  matntajnlng  the 
independence  of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Assyrian  power 
(2  K.  xvlL  4,  xix,  9,  86  ;  Is.  xxx.  2).  On 
the  rertoration  of  independence  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus sought  an  alliance  with  the  Bomans 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Syria  (1  Haec.  viii.).  Treaties  of  a 
friendly  nature  were  at  the  same  period  con- 
cluded with  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mace 
xiL  2,  xiv.  20) . — The  formation  of  an  alli- 
ance was  attended  with  various  religious 
rites:  a  rictim  was  slain  and  dirided  into 
two  parts,  between  which  the  contracting 
parties  passed  (Gen.  xv.  10).  That  this 
custom  was  maintained  to  a  late  period 
appears  firom  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally 
speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  na- 
tions (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxxi.  63 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  17  ;  2  K. 
xi.  4).  The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast 
(Gen.  I.  c;  Ex.  xxiv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12, 
20).  Salt,  as  symbolical  of  fidelity,  was  used 
on  these  occasions.  Occasionally  a  pillar  or 
a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of 
the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents  wei-e 
also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance 
(1  K.  XV.  18 ;  Is.  xxx.  6  ;  1  Mace.  xv.  18). 
The  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements 
was  conspicuous  at  all  periods  of  their  history 
(Josh.  ix.  18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant 
was  visited  with  very  severe  punishment 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  Ex.  xvii.  16). 

AL'LON,  a  large  strong  tree  of  some  de- 
scription, probably  an  oak.  The  word  is 
found  in  two  names  in  the  topography  of 
Palestine. — 1.  Allon,  more  aocuratclv  Elon, 
a  place  named  among  the  cities  of  Naphtali 
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(Josh.  xix.  S3).  Probably  the  more  correct 
construction  is  to  take  it  irith  the  following 
word,  f.  e.  "  the  oak  bj  Zaanannim,*'  or 
"  the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents,"  as  if  de- 
riring  its  name  flrom  some  nomad  tribe  fre- 
quenting the  spot.  [Elom.] — 8.  Al'lon- 
ba'chvth  ("oak  of  weeping"),  the  tree 
under  which  Rebekah*s  nurse,  Deborah,  was 
buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

AL'MON-DIBLATHA'IM,  one  of  the  Utest 
stations  of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad 
and  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii. 
46,  47).  It  is  probable  that  Almon-dibla- 
Uiaim  is  identical  with  Beth-diblathaim. 

ALMOND-TREE;  ALMOND.  This  word 
iS  found  in  Gen.  xliil.  II ;  Ex.  xxt.  88,  84, 
sxxTiL  19,  20 ;  Num.  xvii.  8 ;  Eoeles.  xii.  5; 
Jer.  L  11,  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  inva- 
riably represented  br  the  same  Hebrew  word 
fahSMjt  which  sometimes  stands  for  the 
whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit  or  nut. 
The  almond-tree,  whose  soientiflc  name  is 
Amygdalut  eommimUt  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
North  Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe.  The  height  of  the 
tree  is  about  12  or  14  feet ;  the  flowers  are 
pink,  and  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  pairs ; 
the  leaves  are  long,  ovate,  with  a  serrated 
margin,  and  an  acute  point  The  covering 
of  the  fhiit  is  downj  and  succulent,  enclosing 
the  hard  shell  which  contains  the  kernel. 
It  is  enrious  to  observe,  in  eonnexion  with 
tiie  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candlestick, 
that,  in  the  language  of  lapidaries,  Almond§ 
are  pieces  of  rock-crystal,  even  now  used  in 
adorning  branch-eandlesticks. 


ALMS.  The  duty  of  alms-giving,  especi- 
ally in  kind,  conelstbig  chiefly  in  portions  to 
be  left  designedly  fhim  produce  of  the  fleld, 


the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard  (Lev.  xix. 

9,  10,  xxiiL  22;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
xxvi.  2-18  ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictiy  enjoined 
by  the  Law.  Every  third  year  also  (Deut. 
xiv.  28)  each  proprietor  was  directed  to 
share  the  tithe  of  his  produce  with  "  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow."  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  in  the 
following  passages: — Job  xxxi.  17;  Prov. 
X.  2,  xi.  4  ;  Esth.  ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxU.  9  ;  Acts 
ix.  86,  the  case  of  Dorcas ;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius; 
to  which  may  be  added,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv. 

10,  11 ;  and  Ecdus.  iii.  80,  xl.  24.  And  the 
Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to  interpret  righU- 
ou$n»u  by  almsgiving  in  such  passages  as 
Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Is.  Uv.  14 ;  Ps.  xviL  15.— 
The  Pharisees  were  lealous  in  almsgiving, 
but  too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  per- 
formance, for  which  our  Lord  finds  fauli 
with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). — ^The  duty  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  was  not  neglected  by  the 
Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4  ;  Luke  xiv.  18: 
AcU  XX.  85  ;  Gai.  ii.  10).  Every  Christian 
was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  first  day  oi 
each  week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be 
applied  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi. 
80  ;  Rom.  xv.  25-27  ;  1  Cor.  xvL  1-4).  It 
was  also  considered  a  duty  specially  incum- 
bent on  widows  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10). 

ALMUG-TREES.     [ALOtm-Tnns.] 
ALOES,  LION  ALOES  (in  Heb.  ^lA^m, 
AMl6ih),  the  name  of  a  costly  and  sweet- 
smelling  wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxiv.  6,  Ps.  xiv.  8,  Prov.  viL  17,  Cant.  iv. 

14,  John  xix.  89.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  Aquilaria  Affalhehum,  a  tree  which 
supplies  the  agallochum,  or  aloes-wood  of 
commerce,  much  valued  in  India  on  account 
of  its  aromatic  qualities  for  purposes  (tf  ftmii- 
gation  and  for  incense.  This  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  girth. 
It  is,  however,  uncertadn  whether  the  Ahdtim 
or  AhSlSth  is  in  reality  the  aloes-wood  of 
commerce;  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
kind  of  odoriferous  oedar  may  be  the  tree 
denoted  by  these  terms. 

AL'PHA,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Omega  is  the  last.  Its  signi- 
ficance is  plainly  indicated  in  the  context, 
**  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  the  first  and  the  last"  (Rev.  xxU. 

15,  i.  8,  11,  xxi.  6),  which  may  be  compared 
with  Is.  xli.  4.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as 
numerals. 

ALPHABET.     fWaiTiifo.] 

ALPHAE'US,  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
James  the  Less  (Matt.  x.  8;  Mark  iii.  18 ; 
Luke  vi.  15 ;  AeU  L  18),  and  husband  oi 
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that  Mary  who,  with  the  mother  of  Jenu  and 
others,  was  standing  bj  the  eross  daring  the 
eradflxion  (John  xix.  25).  [Mart.]  In 
this  latter  place  he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as 
in  the  A.  Y.,  Cleophas). 

ALTAR.  (A.)  The  flrst  altar  of  which 
we  hare  any  acooont  is  that  boi.  or 
Noah  when  he  left  the  ark  (Gen.  Yiii. 
SO).  In  the  early  times  altars  were 
nsoall  J  boot  in  certain  spots  hallowed 
by  religions  associations,  «.  p.  where 
God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18, 
zxTi.  S9,  zxxT.  1).  Generally  of 
coarse  they  were  erected  ibr  the  offer, 
ing  of  sacrifice;  bat  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memo- 
rials. Altars  were  most  probably  ori- 
ginally made  of  earth.  The  Law  of 
Moaes  allowed  them  to  be  made  either 
of  earth  or  onhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx. 
24,  25).  In  later  times  they  were 
freiqoently  boilt  on  high  places,  espe- 
oially  in  idolatroos  worship  (Dent. 
xiL  2).— (B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  di- 
reeled  that  two  altars  should  be  made, 
the  0B«  the  Altar  of  Bumt«il!ering 


(called  also  simply  the  Altar),  and  the  other 
the  Altar  of  Incemie.— I.  The  Altar  of  Bomt- 
offering.  It  differed  in  construetioa  at  diflier- 
ent  times.  (1.)  In  the  Tabemade  (Ex.  xxyii. 
1  ff.  xxxTiiL  1  ff.)  itwaseomparatlTely  small 
and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  sqnare.  It  was 
fire  cnbits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks 
of  shittim  (or  acacia)  wood  oyerlaid  with 
brass.  The  interior  was  hollow  (Ex.  xxvii. 
8).  At  the  four  comers  were  four  projec- 
tions called  horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself 
of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  (Ex. 
xxvii.  2).  They  probably  projected  upwards ; 
and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when 
at)oat  to  be  sacrificed  (Ps.  exviii.  27).  On 
the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests 
!Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the  offering  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  ff.)  the  blood  of  the  vio- 
:im  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
Round  the  altar,  midway  between  the  top 
and  bottom,  ran  a  projecting  ledge  (A.  v. 
**oompa8s"),  on  which  perhaps  the  priests 
stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net- work  of 
brass  was  affixed,  and  reached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  altar,  which  thus  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  larger  below  than  above. 
At  the  four  comers  of  the  net-work  were 
four  brasen  rings,  into  which  were  inserted 
the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  altar  itself.  As  the  priests  were  for- 
bidden to  ascend  the  altar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a  slope  of 
earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  ledge  flrom 
which  they  officiated.  The  place  of  the  altar 
was  at  "  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation"  (Ex.  xl.  29). — (2.)  In  Solo- 
mon's Temple  the  altar  was  considerably 
larger  in  its  dimensions.    Like  the  former  it 
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was  square;  but  the  length  and  breadth 
were  now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten 
(2  Chr.  iY.  1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made,  being  entirely 
of  brass  (1  K.  vUi.  64 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It 
had  no  grating:  and  instead  Y>f  a  single 
gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  saccessive  platforms,  to  each 
of  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led, 
as  in  the  figure  annexed. — (8.)  Tb^  altar  of 
burnt-offering  in  the  second  (Zerabbabers) 
temple.  Of  this  no  description  is  giyen  in 
the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus 
it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which  that 
of  Solomon  had  originally  stood. — (4.)  The 
altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  : — "  In  ftront  of  the 
Temple  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, Tis.  50  cubits  ;  it  was  built  foursquare, 
with  horn-like  comers  projecting  ttom  it; 
and  on  the  south  side  a  gentle  accliTity  led 
up  to  it.  Moreorer  it  was  made  without  any 
iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  eyer  touch  it  at 
any  time."  According  to  Ley.  yi.  12,  13,  a 
perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept  burning  on  ^e 
altar.  This  was  the  symbol  and  token  of 
the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehoyah. — ^n.  The 
Altar  of  Incense,  called  also  the  golden  altar 
to  distinguish  it  flrom  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering,  which  was  called  the  bra$en  altar 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  80).— (a.)  That  in  the  Taber- 
nacle  was  made  of  aoacia-wood,  oyerlaid  with 
pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was  square,  being  a 
cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2  cubits  In 
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height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  it 
had  horns  at  the  four  comers,  which  were  of 
one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  Its  ap- 
pearance may  be  illustrated  by  the  preceding 
figure.  This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place, 
"  before  the  yail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony "  (Ex.  XXX.  6,  xl.  5)— (6.)  The  Altar 
in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar  (1  K.  yii. 
48;  1  Chr.  xxyiii.  18),  but  was  made  of 
cedai  oyerlaid  with  gold. — (c.)  The  Altar  of 
Incense  is  mentioned  as  haying  been  remoyed 
fh>m  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
yessels,  &o.  (1  Mace.  iy.  49). — C.  Other 
altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There  seems 
to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  Ixy.  3.  (2.) 
An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God.  What  altar 
this  was  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. St.  Paul  merely  mentions  in  his  speech 
on  the  Areopagus  that  he  had  himself  seen 
such  an  altar  in  Athens.  As  to  the  origin  of 
these  altars,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
that  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  the 
Athenians  knew  not  what  god  to  propitiate 
in  order  to  ayert  it,  Epimenides  caused  black 
and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  fh>m  the 
Areopagus,  and  whereyer  they  lay  down,  to 
be  offered  to  the  respectiye  diyinities.  It 
was  probably  on  this  or  similar  occasions  that 
altars  were  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  god  was  offended 
and  required  to  be  propitiated. 

AL-TAS'CHITH,  found  in  the  introductory 
yerse  to  the  four  following  Psalms,  lyii., 
lyiii.,  lix.,  Ixxy.  Literally  rendered,  the 
import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy  not,"  pro- 
bably the  beginning  of  some  song  or  poem  to 
the  tune  of  which  those  psalms  were  to  be 
chanted. 

AMAL'EKITES,  a  nomadic  tribe,  which 
occupied  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wil- 
derness intenrening  between  the  southern 
hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and  the  border  of 
Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29  ;  1  Sam.  xy.  7,  xxyli. 
8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  west- 
wards by  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  spread  oyer  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  its  occupation  by  the 
descendants  of  Joktan.  The  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  district  which  the  Amalekites 
occupied  necessitated  a  nomadic  life,  which 
they  adopted  to  iu  fuUest  extent,  taking  their 
families  yrith  them  eyen  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  yi.  5).  Their  wealth  con- 
sisted in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  nude 
of  a  "  town  **  (1  Sam.  xy.  5),  but  their  towns 
could  haye  been  litUe  more  than  stationi^  or 
noniadic  enclosures.    The  kings  or  ohieftoius 
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were  perhaps  distiogolshed  bj  the  hereditary 
title  Agftg  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xt.  8). 
The  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Israelites  at  Bephidim,  hot  were  signally 
deiteated  (Ex.  XTiL).  In  union  with  the 
Canaanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites 
oi)  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them 
near  Hormah  (Norn.  xir.  45).  Saul  under- 
took an  expedition  against  them,  overrunning 
their  whole  district  from  Harilah  to  Shur, 
and  inilicting  an  immense  loss  upon  them 
(1  8am.  XT.).  Their  power  was  thenceforth 
broken,  and.they  degenerated  into  a  horde  of 
■bandit.  Their  destruction  was  completed 
by  DaTid  (I  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.). 

Alt' ANA,  apparently  a  mountain  in  or 
near  Lebanon  (Gant.  ir.  8).  It  is  commonly 
anumed  that  this  is  the  mountain  in  which 
the  river  Abana  (2  K.  ▼.12)  has  its  source, 
bat  in  the  absence  of  farther  research  in  the 
Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 

AM' ASA.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by 
Abigail,  David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xviL  25). 
He  Joined  Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  and  was 
by  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the 
place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  totally  de- 
feated in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xviiL 
6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  forgave 
the  treason  of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his 
nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joab's  successor 
(xix.  18).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they  were 
both  in  pursuit  of  ttie  rebel  Sheba,  pretending 
to  salute  Amasa,  stabbed  him  with  his  sword 
(XX.  10),  which  he  held  concealed  in  his  left 
hand. 

AMAZI'AH,  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king 
of  Jttdah,  reigned  b.c.  887-809.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  on  the 
murder  of  his  fkther,  and  punished  the  mur- 
derers. In  order  to  restore  his  kingdom  to 
the  greatness  of  Jehosbaphat*s  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
took  their  capital,  Selah  or  Petra.  Flushed 
with  this  sueeess  he  had  the  foolish  arrogance 
to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  battle. 
But  Judah  was  completely  defeated.  Ama- 
xiah  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed by  Joash  to  Jerusalem,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Amaxiah  lived 
15  years  after  tiie  death  of  Joash ;  and  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  reign  was  murdered 
by  conspirators  at  lAohlsh,  whither  he  had 
retired  for  safety  trom  Jexusalem  (2  Chr. 
XXV.  27). 

AMBASSADOR.  The  earliest  examples  of 
■mbassartors  employed  occur  in  the  cases  of 
Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xx. 
14,  xxL  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  IVaudulaiit  Gibeonites  (Joah.  ix.  4, 


&c.),  and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strifb 
mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12,  and  xx.  12.  They 
are  alluded  to  more  fluently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  a4}aoent  mon- 
archies of  Syria,  Babylon,  Ac.,  with  those  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  as  in  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib. They  were  usually  men  of  high 
rank.  In  the  case  quoted  the  chief  captain, 
the  chief  cup-bearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs, 
were  met  by  delegates  of  similar  dignity  from 
Hesekiah  (2  K.  xviiL  17,  18 ;  see  also  Is. 
xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  Ibund  to  have 
been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K. 
xiv.  8  ;  1  K.  XX.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  com- 
pliment, of  request  for  alliance  or  other  aid, 
of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curioos 
inquiry  (2  E.  xiv.  8,  xvL  7,  xviiL  14; 
2  Chr.  xxxiL  81).    . 

AHBEB  (Heb.  eha$hntal)  occurs  only  in 
Ex.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  the  l^brew  word  ehathmal  denotes  a 
metal,  and  not  the  fossil  resin  called  amber. 

A'MEN,  Uteraliy,  "  true ; '»  and,  used  as  a 
substantive,  "that  which  is  true,"  "truth" 
(Is.  Ixv.  16) ;  a  .word  used  in  strong  ^emsc- 
verations,  fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth 
upon  the  assertion  which  it  accompanied, 
and  making  it  binding  as  an  oath  (comp. 
Num.  ▼.  22).  According  to  the  Rabbins, 
"  Amen  **  involved  the  ideas  of  swearing,  ac- 
ceptance, and  truthfulness.  In  the  synagogues 
and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  or  members  of  the  family  who  were 
present  to  say  "  Amen  **  to  the  prayers  which 
were  ofRered  by  the  minister  or  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  the  custom  remained  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  (Matt.  vi.  13  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16).  And  not  only  public  prayers,  but 
those  oflRered  in  private,  and  doxologies  were 
appropriately  concluded  with  "  Amen " 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  xL  86,  xv.  88,  xvi.  27  ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  13,  &c.). 

AMETHYST  (Heb.  achlSmdh).  Mention 
is  made  of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed 
the  third  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastphite,  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxix.  12, 
"  And  the  third  row  a  ligture,  an  agate,  and 
an  amethyst."  It  occurs  alao  in  the  N.  T. 
(Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  12th  stone  which 
garnished  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Commentators  gener- 
ally are  agreed  that  the  amethyst  is  the  stone 
indicated  by  the  Hebrew  word,  an  opinion 
which  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  ancient 
versions. 

AMMIN'ADAB.  Son  of  Ram  or  Aram, 
and  father  of  Nahshon,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written.  Matt  i.  4  ;  Luke  iU.  82),  who  was 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  at  the  first 
UTunbering  of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of 
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tho  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  U.  8 ;  Ruth  ir.  19, 
20;  1  Chr.  L  10].  He  wu  the  fourth 
generatioii  after  Judah,  the  patriarch  of  his 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jxsus 
Cbjust. 

AMMIN'ADIB.  In  Cant.  tI.  12,  it  is  un- 
certain whether  we  ought  to  read.  Am- 
minadib^  with  the  A.  V.,  or  my  willing  people, 
as  in  the  margin. 

AM'MON,  AM'MONITES,  CHILDREN 
OF  AMMON,  a  people  descended  ftrom  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  88 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxxifi.  7,  8),  as 
Moab  was  by  the  elder ;  and  dating  firom  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near  relation 
Detween  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the 
story  of  their  origin  continued  throughout 
:beir  existence  (comp.  Judg.  x.  6 ;  2  Chr. 
£x.  1 ;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  fto.).  Indeed,  so  close 
was  their  union,  and  so  near  their  identity, 
Uiat  each  would  appear  to  be  occasionally 
Fpoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other.  Un- 
dke  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ammonites  \b  not  ascertainable. 
In  the  earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20) 
-hey  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Rephaim, 
whom  they  called  the  Zamzummim,  and  to 
have  dwelt  in  their  place,  Jabbok  bebig  their 
border  (Num.  xxl.  24 ;  Deut.  iL  37,  iiL  16). 
"Laud"  or  «*  country"  is,  howerer,  but 
rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any 
reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances 
of  civilisation,  which  so  constantly  recur  in 
the  allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xt.,  xtL;  Jer. 
xlriii.).  On  the  contrary,  we  find  every- 
where traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauders 
in  their  incursions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Am.  L 18), 
and  a  very  high  d^ree  of  crafty  cruelty  to 
their  foes  (Jer.  xlL  6,  7  ;  Jud.  vii.  11,  12). 
It  appears  that  Moab  was  the  settled  and 
civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  and  that 
Ammon  formed  its  predaUnry  and  Bedouin 
section.  On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never 
obtained  a  footing.  The  hatred  in  which  the 
Ammonites  were  held  by  Israel  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  partly  firom  their  opposition,  or, 
rather,  their  denial  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii. 
4),  to  the  Israelites  on  their  approach  to 
Canaan.  But  whatever  its  origin  the  ani- 
mosity continued  in  force  to  the  latest  date. 
The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith 
(v.  vi.  viL)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace. 
▼.  6,  80-48),  and  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  their  chief  characteristios— close 
alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and 
cunning  cruelty — ore  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg. 
xL  12,  ftc. ;  1  Sam.  xU.  12 ;  2  Sam.  x.  1 ; 
Jer.  xl.  14)  and  by  "  princes  "  (2  Sam.  x.  8 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  S).    It  has  been  conjectured  that 


Nahash  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the 
official  title  of  the  king  as  Pharaoh  was  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchs ;  but  this  is  without 
any  sure  foundation.— The  divinity  of  the 
tribe  was  Molech,  generally  named  in  the 
O.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  MUcom — 
"  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;" 
and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more  than 
one  passage  under  the  word  rendered  "  their 
king  "  in  the  A.  Y.  an  allusion  is  intended  to 
this  idol.     [MoLKCH.] 

AM'NON.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam 
the  Jesreelitess,  born  in  Hebron  while  his 
father's  royalty  was  onjy  acknowledged  in  . 
Judan.  He  dishonoured  his  half-sister 
Tamar,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered  by 
her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  l-29.i 

A'MON,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name 
occurs  in  that  of  No  Amon  iNah.  iii.  8),  in 
A.  V.  **  populous  No,"  or  Thebes,  also  called 
No.  [No.j  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
Ammon.  The  ancient  Egyptian  name  is 
Amen.  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of 
the  first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  o! 
Thebes.  He  was  worshipped  at  that  cit}*  as 
Amen-Ra,  or  **  Amen  the  sun." 


Tbtgod 


(WilklMOO). 


A'MON.  King  of  Jiidah,  son  and  successor 
of  Manasseh,  reigned  two  years  from  B.C. 
642  to  640.  Following  his  father's  example, 
Amon  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service 
of  false  gods,  but  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy. 
The  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the 
conspirators  to  death,  and  secured  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son  Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign 
we  must  refer  the  terrible  picture  which  the 
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prophet  Zephanifth  gives  of  the  moral  and 
religioos  state  of  Jerasalem. 

AM'OBITE,  THE  AM'ORITES,  i.  «.  the 
dwellera  on  the  sommits— monntaineers — 
one  of  the  chief  nations  who  possessed  the 
land  of  Canaan  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Israelites.  In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen. 
X,  **the  Amorite  "  is  glren  as  the  fourth  sen 
oC  Canaan,  with  "  Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the 
Jeboaite,''  fte.  As  dwelling  on  the  derated 
portions  of  the  oonntry,  they  are  contrasted 
with  the  Canaanites,  who  wera  the  dwellera 
in  the  lowlands ;  and  the  two  thus  formed 
the  main  broad  dirisions  of  the  Holy  Land 
fNunu  ziiL  29 ;  and  see  Josh.  t.  1,  x.  6, 
xL8;  Dent.  L  7,  20,  "mountain  of  the  A.;'' 
44).  In  the  Tery  earliest  times  (Oen.  xir.  7) 
they  ara  oeenpying  the  barren  heights  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  wUoh  afterwards 
bora  the  name  of  Engedi.  From  this  point 
tbey  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  whera  Abram 
was  then  dwelling  under  the  "oak-grove" 
of  the  three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshool,  and 
Manure  (Gen.  zIt.  IS;  eomp.  xffl.  18).  At 
die  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  country,  Sthon, 
dieir  then  king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture- 
land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the 
Moabites,  its  Ibrmer  possessors,  across  the 
wide  chasm  of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi.  18, 26), 
which  thenceforward  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  two  hostUe  peoples  (Num.  nd. 
18).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok 
on  the  north,  the  Amon  <m  the  south,  Jordan 
on  the  west,  and  **  the  wilderness"  on  the 
east  (iudg.  xL  21,  22),  was,  perhaps,  In  the 
most  speeial  sense  the  "  land  of  the  Amorites" 
(Num.  xxL  31 ;  Josh.  xiL  2,  8,  xiiL  9 ; 
Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ;  but  their  possessions  ara 
distinctly  stated  to  have  extended  to  the  very 
foot  of  Hermon  (Deut.  ilL  8,  iv.  48),  em- 
bracing "all  GUead  and  all  Bashan"  (iiL  10), 
vith  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the 
river  (iv.  49).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
nothing  is  heard  in  the  Bible  of  the  Amorites, 
except  the  occasional  mention  of  their  name 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

A'MOB.  A  native  of  Tekoa  in  Judah,  about 
six  miles  8.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shep- 
herd and  dresser  of  lyeomore-trees,  who  was 
called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a  prophet,  although 
not  trained  in  any  of  the  regular  prophetio 
•chooU  (L  1,  vii.  14, 18).  He  traveUed  tram 
Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  ministry, 
apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of  Usxiah's 
reign  (b.c.  808) ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  pro- 
phesied "in  the  reigns  of  Uxsiah  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king 
of  Israel,  two  yeara  before  the  earthquake." 
But  his  ministry  probably  took  place  at  an 


earlier  period,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of 
Jeroboam's  reign.  The  book  of  the  prophe* 
des  or  Amos  seems  divided  into  four  prin- 
dpal  portions  dosely  connected  together. 
(1)  From  L  1  to  ii.  8  he  denounces  the  sins 
of  the  nations  bordering  on  Israd  and  Judah, 
as  a  preparation  for  (2),  in  which,  from  ii.  4 
to  vi.  14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those  two 
kingdoms,  espedaUy  the  former.  This  is 
foUowed  by  (8)  vlL  l.-ix,  10,  in  which,  after 
reflecting  on  the  previous  prophecy,  he  re- 
lates his  vidt  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israd  which  he  pre- 
dicted to  Amaxiah.  After  this  in  (4)  he  rise* 
to  a  loftier  and  mora  evangelical  strain,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  the  hope  at 
the  Messiah's  kingdom  will  be  fhlflUed,  and 
His  people  forgiven  and  established  in  the 
enjoyment  oi  God's  blessings  to  all  eternity. 
The  chief  peculiarity  d  the  style  consists  in 
the  number  of  alludons  u>  natural  objects 
and  agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  early  lifb  of  the  author.  See 
L  8,  iL  18,  iiL  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19,  vi. 
12,  viL  1,  ix.  8,  9,  18,  14.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  N.  T.  ara  two :  v.  25,  26,  27  it 
quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acta  viL  42,  48, 
and  ix.  11  by  St.  James  in  Acta  xv.  16. 

A'MOZ,  fiftther  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and, 
according  to  Babbinical  tradition,  brother  of 
Amasiah  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx. 
1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvL  22,  xxxii.  20,  82 ;  Is.  L  1, 
iL  1,  xliL  I,  zx.  2,  xxxvlL  2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

AMPHIP'OLIS,  a  dty  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  their 
way  from  Fhilippi  to  Thessalonioa  (Acta 
xvlL  1).  It  was  distant  88  Boman  miles 
from  FhilippL  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Stry- 
mon.  Just  below  ito  egress  txam  the  lake  Cer- 
dnitis,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  three 
miles  tram  the  sea.  Ito  dto  is  now  occupied 
by  a  village  called  ITeokMrio,  in  Turkish 
JenUKmit  or  "  New  Town." 

AM'RAM.  A  Levita  of  the  flunUy  of  the 
Kohathites,  and  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Miriam  (Ex.  vL  18,  20  ;  Num.  ill.  19 ;  1  Chr. 
vL  2,  8,  18).  He  is  caUed  the  "son"  of 
Kohath,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  gene- 
alogy several  generations  must  have  been 
omitted ;  for  tram  Joseph  to  Joshua  ten  ge- 
nerations ara  recorded,  while  tram  Levi  to 
Moses  thera  ara  but  three. 

AM'RAPHEL,  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of 
Shinar  or  Babylonia,  who  Joined  the  victo- 
rious inourdon  of  the  Elamita  Chedorlaomer 
against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
and  the  cities  of  the  pldn  (Oen.  xlv.). 

AMULETS  wera  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls, 
Ac.,  worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power 
of  enchantments,    and   generdly  in»crlbed 
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with  mystic  forms  or  charaoters.  Tho  word 
does  not  occur  in  the  A.  Y.,  but  the  **  ear- 
rings "  in  Gen.  xxxt.  4  were  obviously  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were 
probably  amulets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  Shechemites.  They  are  subsequently 
mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg. 
viU.  24).  Again,  in  Hoe.  ii.  13,  "decking 
herself  with  earrings"  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  **  days  of  Baalim."  The 
**  earringA  "  in  Is.  iii.  20  were  also  amulets. 

A'NAH,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (Oen.  xxxvi.  20,  24),  a  "duke" 
or  prince  of  his  tribe,  and  father  of  Aholi- 
bamah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
2,  14,  25).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  \b  other  than  the  same  Anah  who 
found  the  "hot  springs"  (not  "mules,"  as 
in  the  A.  Y.)  in  the  desert  as  he  fed  the  asses 
of  Zibeon  his  father,  though  Bunsen  considers 
him  a  distinct  personage,  the  son  of  Seir  and 
brother  of  Zibran. 

AN'AKIM,  a  race  of  giants,  descendants 
of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  IS,  xxL  11),  dwelling  in 
the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  particularly 
at  Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor  re- 
ceived the  name  of  **  city  of  Arba."  Besides 
the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are  va- 
riously called  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xilL  33), 
descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiiL  22),  and 
sons  of  Anakim  (Deut  i.  28).  These  desig- 
nations serve  to  show  that  we  must  regard 
Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than 
that  of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  what  is  said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor, 
that  he  "  was  a  great  man  among  the  An- 
akim" (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The  race  appears  to 
have  been  divided  icto  three  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahiman, 
and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with 
terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xiiL  28  ; 
Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were  nevertheless  dl^os- 
sessed  by  Joshua,  and  utterly  driven  ttom 
the  land,  except  a  small  remnant  that  found 
refUge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Gath, 
and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xL  21,  22).  Their  chief 
city  Hebron  became  the  poes^uion  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  fhnn  it  the 
three  sons  of  Anak  mentioned  above,  that  is 
the  three  families  or  tribes  of  the  Anakim 
(Josh.  XV.  14  ;  Judg.  L  20).  After  this  time 
they  vanish  flrom  history. 

ANAlCMELECH,  one  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Sa- 
maria fh)m  Sepharvaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He 
was  worshipped  with  rites  resembling  those  of 
Molech,  chUdreo  being  burnt  in  his  honour, 
and  is  the  companion-god  to  Abramiuclbch. 
As  Adrammelech  is  the  male  power  of  the  sun, 
JO  Anammeleoh  is  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 


ANANI'AS.  1.  A  high-priest  in  Acta  xxlii. 
2-5,  xxiv.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedaeus, 
succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  pre- 
ceded Ismael  son  of  Phabi.  He  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  office  by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis, 
in  AJ).  48  ;  was  deposed  shortly  before  Felix 
left  the  province,  and  assassinated  by  the 
sicarii  at  the  be^nning  of  the  last  Jewish 
war. — 0.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband 
of  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1-11).  Having  sold  his 
goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept 
back  a  part  of  the  price,  bringing  to  the 
apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter  denounced  the  fhiud,  and  Ananias 
fell  down  and  expired. — 3.  A  Jewish  disciple 
at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10-17),  of  high  repute 
(Acts  xxii.  12),  who  sought  out  Saul  during 
the  period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which 
followed  his  conversion,  and  announced  to 
him  his  ftiture  commission  as  a  preacher  of 
the  GospeL  Tradition  makes  hLn  to  have 
been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus,  and  to 
have  died  by  martyrdom. 

ANATS'EMA,  which  literally  means  a 
thing  suspended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  a  thing  or  person 
dwoted.  Any  o1)Jeet  so  devoted  to  Jehovah 
was  irredeemable :  if  an  inanimat>e  object,  it 
was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviiL 
14) ;  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29).  The 
word  anathema  ftrequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul's 
writings,  and  is  generally  translated  aeevr»ed. 
Many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use  of  it 
as  a  technical  term  for  Judicial  excommuni- 
cation. That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the 
early  Church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  an 
inramination  of  the  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs shows  that  it  had  acquired  a  more 
general  sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong 
feeling  (Bom.  ix.  3)  or  of  dislike  and  con- 
demnation (1  Cor.  xiL  3,  xvi.  22 ;  GaL  i.  9). 

AN'ATHOTH,  a  priesto*  city,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  ci  Benjamin,  with  '*  suburbs  "  (Josh. 
xxL  18 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  Anathoth  lay  on  or 
near  the  great  road  from  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem (Is.  X.  30),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  at  3  miles  firom  the  dty.  Its 
position  has  been  discovered  by  Bobinson  at 
Andta,  on  a  broad  ridge  1^  hofir  N.N.E. 
fhnn  Jerusalem.  The  cultivation  of  the 
priests  survives  in  tilled  fields  of  grain,  with 
figs  and  olives.  There  are  the  remains  of 
walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the  quar- 
ries still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building 
stones. 

AN'DREW,  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  AposUes  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40 ;  Matt, 
iv.  18) ;  brother  (whether  elder  or  younger 
is  uncertain)  of  Simon  Peter  (ibid.).   He  wac 
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of  BeUiiaida,  «nd  had  been  a  diadple  of  John 
the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jeans  a  second  time 
designated  bj  him  as  the  Lamb  of  Ood,  he 
left  his  former  master,  and,  in  eompany  with 
another  of  John's  disciple^  attached  himself 
to  our  Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon 
was  brooght  to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  ap- 
parent discrepancy  in  Matt.  iv.  18  ff.,  Mark 
i.  16  ff.,  where  the  two  appear  to  hare  been 
called  together,  is  no  real  one;  St.  J<din 
relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  brothers 
to  Jesos,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  foHow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears, 
In  Matt.  X.  2,  Luke  tI.  14,  second,  next  after 
hiik  brother  Peter ;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts 
L  IS,  fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  in  company  with 
Philip.  And  this  appears  to  hsTo  been  his 
real  place  of  dignity  among  the  Apostles. 
The  traditions  about  him  are  yarious.  Eu- 
sebius  makes  him  preach  In  Scythia ;  Jerome 
and  Theodoret  in  Aohaia  (Greece);  Nice- 
phorus  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  1b 
said  to  hare  been  crucified  at  Patrae  in  Achaia. 
Some  aneient  writers  speak  of  an  apocryphal 
Acts  of  Andrew. 

ANDRONrcUS.  1.  An  oifioer  left  as  Tiee- 
roy  (2  Maoc.  It.  81)  in  Antiooh  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  during  his  absence  (b.c.  171).  At 
the  instigation  of  Menelaus,  Andronions  put 
to  death  the  high-priest  Onias.  This  murder 
excited  general  indignati<m ;  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  Antiochus,  Andronious  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (2  Maoc.  iv.  Sl-88). — 
8.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
who  was  left  by  him  on  Oarizim  (2  Maoc  t. 
23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple 
there. — 8.  A  Christian  at  Bome,  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  7)  together  with  Junias. 

ANGELS.  By  the  word  "angels"  («'.«. 
**  menengers"  of  God)  we  ordinarily  under- 
stand a  race  of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature 
exalted  tax  above  that  of  man,  although  in- 
finitely renwred  f^om  that  of  God,  whose 
office  is  **  to  do  Him  serrtee  in  heaven,  and 
by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth."  I.  ScripturM  tue  cf  the 
word, — There  are  many  passages  in  which 
the  expression  the  "angel  of  God,"  "the 
angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a 
manifestation  of  God  himself.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a 
comparison  of  Gen.  xxiL  11  with  12,  and  of 
Ex.  iii.  2  with  6  and  14 ;  where  He,  who  is 
called  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah  "  in  one  verse, 
is  called  '*God,"  and  even  "Jehovah"  in 
those  which  foUow,  and  accepts  the  worship 
due  to  God  alone.  It  is  to  be  observed  also, 
that,  side  by  side  with  these  expressions,  we 


read  of  God's  being  manifested  in  the  ferm  of 
man ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii. 
2,  22,  oomp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penuel 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24,  SO),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  V.  18,  15),  fto.  It  U  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to 
the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  The  inevitable  inference  is  that 
by  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  in  auoh  passages 
is  meant  He,  who  is  firom  the  beginning  the 
"Word,"  «. «.  the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of 
God.  Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  ap- 
plication of  the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the 
phrase  used  of  any  messengers  of  God,  such 
as  the  prophets  (Is.  xUL  19 ;  Hag.  i.  18 ; 
Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  iL  7),  and  the 
rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev.  i. 
20)— n.  Jfatun  o/ on^sXf.— Little  is  said  of 
their  nature  as  distinot  fhnn  their  office. 
They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  in  Heb.  L 
14) ;  but  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  angeli/^ 
nature  is  incorporeaL  The  contrary  seems 
expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  which  our 
Lord  declares,  that,  after  the  Resurrection, 
men  shall  be  "Uke  the  angels"  (Luke  xx. 
86) ;  because  (Phil.  iiL  21)  their  bodies,  as 
well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been  made 
entirely  like  His.  The  angels  are  revealed 
to  us  as  beings,  such  as  man  might  be  and 
will  be  when  the  power  of  sin  and  death  is 
removed,  partaking  in  their  measure  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and  Love, 
because  always  beholding  His  fhoe  (Matt. 
xviiL  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like 
Him"  (1  John  iiL  2).  This,  of  course,  im- 
plies flniteness,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict 
sense)  "  imperfection  "  of  nature,  and  con- 
stant progress,  both  moral  and  int^ectual, 
through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfection,  con- 
trasted with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18  ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36 ;  1  Pet  i.  12.  The  finiteness  of  nature 
implies  capacity  of  temptation ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  hear  of  "fallen  angels."  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circum- 
stances of  their  fidl,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  they 
"  left  their  first  estate,"  and  that  they  are 
now  "angels  of  the  devil"  (Matt.  xxv. 
41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of 
the  falsehood,  undeanness,  and  hatred,  which 
are  his  peciiliar  characteristics  (John  viii.  44). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  as- 
signed to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy 
ones"  (see  Dan. iv.  13,  28,  viii.  18 ;  Matt. xxv. 
81),  is  precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to 
those  men  who  are  renewed  in  Christ's  image, 
but  which  belongs  to  them  in  actuality  and 
in  perfection  only  hereafter.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii. 
10,  V.  9,  xii.  23.)>-nL  Offiw  of  the  ongtU, 
—Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of 
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oourse,  only  vague  prophetic  glimpsefi 
(as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19  ;  Is.  vi.  1-8 ;  Dan. 
Yii.  9,  10  ;  Rev.  ri.  11,  &c.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing 
adoration.  Their  office  towards  man 
is  far  more  fully  described  to  us. 
They  are  represented  aa  being,  in  the 
widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Provi- 
dence, naturcU  and  supernatural^  to 
the  body  and  to  the  soul.  More  par- 
ticularly, however,  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  ministers  of  what  is  called 
supernatural  Providence  of  God;  as 
agents  in  the  great  scheme  of  the 
spiritual  redemption  und  sanctifica- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the 
record.  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  are  spoken  of 
only  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  But  in  the  cap- 
tivity angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresli 
light,  as  watching,  not  only  over 
Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen 
kingdoms,  under  the  Providenoe,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord. 
(See  Zech.  passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13, 
28,  z.  10,  13,  20,  21,  Ac.)  The  In. 
carnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  an- 
gelic ministration.  "  T%e  Angel  of 
Jehovah,"  the  Lord  of  all  created 
angeis,  having  now  descended  ftom  heaven 
to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there. 
The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the 
Church  ^  Cfhristf  every  member  of  which  is 
united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are 
revealed  now,  as  **mini8taing  spirits"  to 
each  individual  member  of  Christ  for  His 
spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i.  14).  In 
one  word  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  grace 
now,  as  they  shall  be  of  Judgment  hereafter 
(Matt  xiii.  39, 41, 49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  81,  &c.). 
That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and 
agencies  belonging  to  each,  is  dearly  de- 
ohired  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  L  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  88), 
but  what  their  general  nature  is,  it  is  useless 
to  speculate. 

ANISE.  This  word  occurs  only  in  Matt. 
zziiL  28.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
certainty  whether  the  anise  {Pimpinella  ani~ 
mm,  Lin.)  or  the  dill  {Anethum  graoeolen*) 
is  here  intendiKl,  though  the  probability  is 
more  in  favour  of  the  latter  plant. 

ANKLET.  This  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  A.  v.,  bat  anklets  are  refBrred  to  in  Is. 
iii.  16,  18,  20.  They  were  fastened  to  the 
ankle-band  of  each  leg,  were  as  common  as 
bracelets  and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the 
same  materials;  the  pleasant  Jingling  and 
tinkling  which  they  made  ae  they  knocked 
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against  each  other,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  were  admired  ("  the  bravery 
of  their  tinkling  ornaments").  They  are 
still  worn  In  the  East. 

AN  'N A.  A  *'  prophetess  "  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  presentation  in  the 
Temple  (Luke  iL  86).  She  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher. 

AN'NAS,  the  son  of  one  Seth,  was  ap- 
pointed high-priest  in  the  year  a.d.  7,  by 
Quirlnus,  the  imperial  governor  of  Syria- 
but  was  obliged  by  Valerius  Gratus,  procu- 
rator of  Judaea,  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son 
of  Fhabi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  a.d.  14.  Ismael  was  succeeded  by 
Eleasar,  son  of  Annas ;  then  followed,  after 
one  year,  Simon,  eon  of  Camithus,  and  then, 
after  another  year  (about  a.d.  25),  Joseph 
Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John  zviii. 
18).  But  in  Luke  iii.  2,  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
are  both  called  high-priests,  Annas  being 
mentioned  first.  Our  Lord's  first  hearing 
(John  zviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
Annas  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and 
Caiaphas  merely  named  with  others  of  his 
fkmUy.  Some  maintain  that  the  two,  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at  the  head  of 
the  Jewish  people,T-Caiaphas  as  actoal  high- 
priest,  Annas  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Others  again  suppose  that  Annas  held  the 
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oAee  of  tagan,  or  sabttitute  of  the  higb- 
pricBt.  He  lived  to  old  sge,  having  had  five 
flons  high-priesta. 

ANOINTING  in  Holy  Scripture  ia  either 
I.  Material,  with  oil,  or  IL  Spiritual,  with 
the  Holy  Ohoet. — ^I.  Matkual. — 1.  Ordi^ 
nary.  Anointing  the  body  or  head  with  oU 
waa  a  eommon  practice  with  the  Jews,  aa 
with  other  Oriental  nationa  (Dent.  xzviiL 
40;  Kath  iiL  S;  Mic  vi.  15).  Abetinenee 
ttxxa  it  was  a  sign  of  mooming  (3  Sam.  xir. 
S ;  Dan.  x.  8  ;  Matt  tL  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oQ  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  mark  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a 
host  to  his  guests  (Luke  yii.  46  and  Ps. 
xxiiL  5).— S.  Ogieial,  It  was  a  rite  of  inan- 
goration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices 
of  the  Jewish  oommonwealth.  (a)  Frop\§U 
were  oecasionally  anointed  to  their  office 
(1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  messiahs,  or 
anointed  (1  Chr.  xyL  23 ;  Ps.  ct.  15).  (5) 
FrinU,  at  the  first  institntlon  of  the  Le- 
vitioal  priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
oAees,  the  sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron 
himself  (Ex.  xL  15  ;  Num.  iiL  3) ;  bat  after- 
wards, anointing  seems  not  to  have  been  re- 
peated at  the  consecration  of  ordinary  priests, 
bat  to  hare  been  especially  reserved  for  the 
high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29 ;  Lev.  xvi.  32) ;  so 
that  **  the  priest  that  is  anointed'*  (Lev.  iv. 
8)  ia  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  {e)  Kmg$.  Anointing  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Jewish  kings  (1  Sam.  ix. 
16,  x.  1 ;  1  K.  L  34,  39).  The  rite  was  some- 
times performed  more  than  once.  David  was 
thrice  anointed  to  be  king.  After  the  sepa- 
ration  Into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of 
Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still  to  have  been 
anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  (<0  Jmrnj- 
wioU  oltf^eU  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in 
token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  religious 
service.  Thus  'Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at 
Bethel  (Gen.  xxxL  13) ;  and  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  tabemade 
and  aU  its  ftxmiture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  xxx.  26-28).  —  8.  JSceleti- 
€Mtical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  ia  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  eldera  of 
the  church,  fbr  the  recovery  of  the  sick 
(James  v.  14).  Analogoua  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oH  practised  by  the  twelve 
(Mark  vi.  13).— IL  SnsrruAL.— 1.  In  the 
O.  T.  a  Deliverer  is  promised  under  the  title 
of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Dan.  ix. 
21,  26) ',  and  the  nature  of  his  anointing  is 
described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Ixi.  1 ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  In  the 
5.  T.  Jeaoa  of  Naareth  is  shown  to  be  the 
Mnsiah,  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old 


Testament  (John  i.  41 ;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2, 
3,  xviii.  4,  28) ;  and  the  historical  fact  of  hia 
being  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  as- 
serted and  recorded  (John  i.  82,  33 ;  Acts  iv. 
27,  X.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  oondterred  also  upon  Christians 
by  God  (2  Cor.  L  21),  and  ttej  are  described 
aa  having  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  by 
which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii. 
20,  27). 

ANT  (Heb.  MmdlSh).  This  insect  is  men- 
tioned twice  in  the  O.  T. :  in  Prov.  vi.  6, 
XXX.  25.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
the  diligmee  of  this  insect  is  instanced  by  the 
wise  man  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation ; 
in  the  second  passage  the  ant*s  wisdom 
is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  imiects, 
**  though  they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  ex- 
ceeding wise.**  It  is  well  known  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that 
the  ant  stored  up  food,  which  it  collected  in 
the  summer,  ready  for  the  winter's  consump- 
tion; but  this  is  an  error.  The  European 
species  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in  the  winter, 
and  consequently  require  no  food ;  and  the 
observations  of  modem  natnraliste  seem 
almost  conclusive  that  no  ants  lay  up  for 
fbtnre  consumption. 

ANTICHRIST.  This  term  is  employed  by 
the  Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  by 
him  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
its  intrinsic  meaning.  With  regard  to  its 
application  there  is  less  certainty.  In  the 
first  passage  (1  John  ii.  18)  in  which  it  occurs 
the  apostle  makes  direct  reference  to  the 
false  Christs,  whose  coming,  it  had  been  fore- 
told, should  mark  the  last  days.  "Little 
children,  it  is  the  last  time :  and  aa  ye  have 
heard  that  the  Antichrut  cometh,  even  now 
have  there  been  many  AntUMsU ;  whereby 
we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.**  The  allu- 
sion to  Matt  xxiv.  24  was  clearly  in  the 
mind  of  the  Syriao  translator,  who  rendered 
Afitiehritt  by  "the  fklse  Christ"  In  ver. 
22  we  find,  "  he  is  the  AtUichriat  that  deiiieth 
the  FAther  and  the  Son ;"  and  still  more  po- 
sitively, "every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh"  is  of 
AMiiekritt  (oomp.  2  John  7).  From  these 
emphatic  and  repeated  definitions  it  has  been 
•uppoeed  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epistle  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Ce- 
rinthns,  the  Docetae,  and  the  Gnostics  on  the 
sul^eot  of  the  Incarnation.  The  AnUichruU^ 
against  which  he  warned  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  as  being  already  in  the  world, 
had  been  of  their  own  number ;  "  they  went 
out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  "(1  John 
ii.  19) ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
referred  to  implies  that  the  name  waa  already 
CuniUar  to  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
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ftddressed,  through  the  apostles'  oral  teach- 
ing (2  These,  ii.  5).  The  coining  of  Anti- 
christ was  believed  to  be  foretold  ia  the 
"  vile  person  "  of  Daniel's  prophecy  (xi.  31), 
which  receired  its  first  accomplishment  in 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  bnt  of  which  the  com- 
plete fhlfllment  was  reserved  for  the  last 
times.  He  is  identified  with  "  the  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition "  (2  Thess.  ii.  3), 
who  should  be  revealed  when  he  "who 
now  letteth  "  was  removed ;  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  primitive  church, 
when  the  Roman  order  of  things 
ceased  to  be.  This  interpretation 
brings  Antichrist  into  close  connexion 
with  the  gigantic  power  of  evil,  sym- 
bolised by  the  "beast"  (Rev.  xiU.), 
who  received  his  power  from  the 
dragon  (i.  e,  the  devil,  the  serpent  of 
Genesis),  continued  for  forty  and  two 
months,  and  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  kings  who  de- 
stroyed the  harlot  Babylon  (Rev.  xvii. 
12,  17),  the  city  of  seven  hUls.  The 
destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  rule  of  Antichrist  for  a 
short  period  (Rev.  xvii.  10),  to  be  in 
his  turn  overthrown  in  '*  the  battle  of 
that  great  day  of  God  Almighty" 
(Rev.  xvi.  H)  with  the  false  prophet 
and  all  his  followers  (Rev.  xlx.).  The 
personality  of  Antichrist  is  to  be  in- 
ferred as  well  ftooi  the  personality  of 
his  historical  precursor,  as  fhnn  that 
of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  opposed. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  regards  Anti- 
christ as  the  embodiment  and  per- 
sonification of  all  powers  and  agencies 
inimical  to  Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian 
might  of  the  world.  But  the  language  of  the 
apostles  is  intentionally  obscure,  and  this  ob- 
scurity has  been  rather  deepened  than  re- 
moved by  the  conflicting  interpretations  of 
expositors.  All  that  the  dark  hints  of  the 
apostles  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
christ as  a  power  whose  iiuBuenoe  was  be- 
ginning to  bo  felt  even  in  their  time,  but 
whose  full  development  was  reserved  till  the 
passing  away  of  the  principle  which  hindered 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  the  power  sym- 
bolised by  the  mystJtal  Babylon. 

AN^riOCH.  l.In8TaiA.  The  capital  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metro- 
polis was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon, 
running  northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus, 
running  eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt 
meeting.  Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through 
the  mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a 


bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly 
on  the  level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and 
partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  ascent  of 
Mount  Silpins,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south*  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  ecebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
(2  Maoo.  iv.  S8) ;  whence  the  city  was  some- 
times called  AwTiocH  by  Daphitx,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name. — 
No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  apostolio 
church.— The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  how- 


Oat*  of  St  Paul,  AiiUodi. 

ever,  is  connected  with  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen.  Here  the  first 
Gentile  church  was  founded  (Acts  xi.  20, 
21) ;  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
first  called  Christians  (xi.  26).  It  was  ftom 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  started  on  his  three 
missionary  Journeys.  The  city  w«s  founded 
in  the  year  800  b.c,  by  Seleueus  Nicator. 
Jews  were  settled  there  from  the  first  in 
large  numbers,  were  governed  by  their  own 
ethnaroh,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same  poli- 
tical privileges  with  the  Greeks.  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleudd  kings, 
till  it  became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  were  on  the  island.  One 
feature,  which  seems  to  have  been  charao- 
teristio  of  the  great  Syrian  dties, — a  vast 
street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the  whole 
from  end  to  end— was  added  by  Antioohus 
Epiphanes.  By  Pompey  it  was  made  a  free 
dty,  and  such  it  continued  till  the  time  of 
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AntoBinos.Piiu.  The  early  Emperon  raised 
there  «oaie  large  and  important  etructurcs, 
■uch  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  haths. 
Herod  the  Great  contrihuted  a  road  and  a 
eolonnade. — 8.  In  Pisivia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xir. 
19,  21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11),  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia,  oorresponds  to  Talobateht  which  is 
distant  from  JJt^ther  six  hours  over  the 
mountains.  This  citj,  like  the  Syrian  An- 
tioch,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nlcator. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  eclonia,  and 
was  also  called  Caesarea. 

AXn'OCHUS  II.,  king  of  Syria,  snmamed 
the  Ooil,  succeeded  his  &ther  Antiochus  Soter 
in  B.C.  261.  D^iriag  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted 
and  became  independent  kingdoms.  At  length 
(a.c.  250)  peace  was  made,  and  the  two  mon- 
arehs  "joined  themselves  together"  (Dan. 
xL  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("king  of  the  south") 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  ('«the  king  of  the  north"),  who 
set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodioe,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Pto- 
lemy (B.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice 
and  her  children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to 
oonrt.  Thus  Berenice  was  ;*  not  able  to  re- 
tain her  power ;"  and  Laodice,  in  jealous  fear 
lest  she  might  a  second  time  lose  her  as- 
cendancy, poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "that 
strengthened  her,"  i,  §,  Berenice),  and  caused 
Berenice  and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  b.c.  246  (Dan.  xL  6). 

ANTroCHUS  Uln  sumamed  ths  Great, 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
brother  Seleucus  Keraunos,  who  was  assassi- 
nated after  a  short  reign  in  b.c  22S.  He 
prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success. 
In  B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to 
Sidon,  conquered  Samaria  and  Ollead,  and 
wintered  at  Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next 
year  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza  (b.c.  217),  with  im- 
mense lots,  and  in  consequence  made  a  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  in  which  he  ceded  to  him  the 
disputed  provinces  of  Ooele-Syria,  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12).  During 
the  next  thirteen  years  Antiochus  was  en- 
gaged in  strengthening  his  position  in  Aftla 
Minor,  and  on  the  firontiers  of  Parthia,  and 
by  his  successes  gained  his  surname  of  the 
Great,  At  the  end  of  this  time,  b.c.  205, 
Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  son  PtoL  Epiphanes,  who  wa6 
only  five  years  old.  Antiochus  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  by 
the  weakness  of  a  minority  and  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  regent,  to  unite  with  PhUip  III. 
of  Maoedon  for  the  purpose  of  conquering 

6a.  O.  B» 


and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dooinions.  He 
succeeded  in  occupying  the  three  disputed 
provinces,  but  was  recalled  to  Asia  by  a  war 
which  broke  out  with  AtUlus,  king  of  Per- 
gamus ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  diversion,  Ptolemy  by  the  aid  of 
Soopas,  again  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lost.  In  b.o.  198  Antiochus  reappeared 
in  the  field  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan;  and  after- 
wards  captured  Soopas  and  the  remnant  of 
his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidon. 
His  further  designs  against  Egypt  were  frus- 
trated by  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 
From  Ee^t  Antiochus  turned  again  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  after  various  sucoesses  in  the 
Aegaaan  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a  war  with 
Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked  at 
Thermopylae  (b.c.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia 
in  Lydia,  b.c  190.  In  b.c.  187  he  attacked 
a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in  Elymais,  and  was 
slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its  defence.^ 
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ANTI'OCHUS  IV.,  EPIPH'ANES  {the  //- 
lustriotu),  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans  (b.c.  188)  after  his  fhther's  defeat  at 
Magnesia.  In  b.c  175  he  was  released  by 
the  intervention  of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who 
substituted  his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his 
place.  Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when  Se- 
leucus was  assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  position,  and,  by  the 
asiiigtanco  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  easily  ex- 
pelled Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  Uie  crown, 
and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  fiat- 
teries"  (Dan.  xi.  21)  to  the  exclusion  of  hU 
nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  ^iii.  7).  The  acces- 
sion of  Antiochus  was  immediately  followed 
by  desperate  efforts  of  the  UcUenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason, 
the  brother  of  Onias  III.,  the  high-priest, 
persuaded  the  king  to  transfer  the  high- 
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priesthood  to  bim,  and  at  the  same  time 
bought  permiflsion  (2  Mace.  !▼.  9)  tb  carry 
out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7,  20).  Three 
yean  afterwards,  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of 
BciOamin,  supplanted  Jason  by  offering  the 
king  a  larger  bribe,  and  was  himself  ap- 
pointed high-priest  (2  Mace.  ir.  28-26).  An- 
tioohus  undertook  four  campaigns  against 
Egypt,  B.C.  171,  170,  169,  168,  with  greater 
sueoeea  than  had  attended  his  predecessor, 
and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country  was 
prerented  only  by  the  interference  of  the 
Romans  (Dan.  xi.  24 ;  1  Mace.  i.  16  ff. ; 
2  Maoo.  T.  11  ff.).  On  his  return  f^m  his 
seoond  Egyptian  campaign  (b.o.  170)  ha  at- 
tacked Jerusalem.  The  Temple  was  plun- 
dered, a  terrible  massacre  took  place,  and  a 
Phrygian  governor  was  left  with  Menelaus 
m  oharge  of  the  city  (2  Maoe.  t.  1-22  ;  1 
Maoe.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  afterwards,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  expedition,  Antioohus 
detached  a  force  under  ApoUonius  to  occupy 
Jerusalem  and  fortify  it  (1  Maeo.  ir.  61,  v. 
8  ff. ;  Dan.  xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  fol- 
lowed which  have  rendered  his  name  in- 
fkmous.  The  Temple  was  desecrated,  and 
the  obeerranoe  of  the  law  was  forbidden 
(1  Maoo.  i.  54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  the  altar  to  Jupiter 
Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  ap- 
pears to  have  ceased ;  but  Mattathias  and  his 
sons  organised  a  resistance,  which  preserred 
iuTiolate  the  name  and  fUth  of  Israel.  Mean- 
while  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  and  Armenia  (Dan.  xi.  40). 
Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of 
a  temple  of  Nanaea  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the 
gifts  of  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  plunder  it. 
The  attempt  was  defeated;  and  though  he 
did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act  of  sacri- 
lego,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in 
Persia,  where  he  died  b.o.  164,  having  first 
heard  of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  in 
restoring  the  Temple-worship  at  Jerusalem 
(]  Maoo.  vL  1-16  ;  eomp.  2  Maoo.  i.  7-17 !). 


M—d  of  AmkidwM  IV.  B|)lph— M    (FMmaeote.) 


ANTI'OCHUS  v.,  EU'PATOR  {qf  ncblt 
deaeent),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  TY. 
B.C.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iii.  32,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  on  his  death-bed  as- . 
signed  this  office  to  Philip  his  own  foster- 
brother  (1  Mace.  vi.  14,  15,  55  ;  2  Mace.  ix. 
29).  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army  to  re- 
lieve the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Maoe.  tI. 
19  ff.).  He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethsacharia, 
and  took  Bethsura  (Bethsur)  after  a  vigorous 
resistance  (1  Maoe.  vi.  81-50).  But  when 
the  Jewish  foroe  in  the  Temple  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the  king 
to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  firom 
Persia  and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch 
(1  Maeo.  vi.  51  ff.).  Philip  was  speedUy 
overpowered ;  but  in  the  next  year  (b.o.  162) 
Antioehns  and  Lysias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleueus  Philo- 
pator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
(1  Maoe.  vU.  2-4 ;  2  Maoe.  xiv.  1,  2). 


Hand  of  Antlodiiu  YL    (From  a  ocAa.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Cleopatra.  After  his  ftither's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia;  but 
though  stiU  a  chUd  (1  Maoo.  xL  54),  he  was 
soon  afterwards  brought  forward  (o.  145 
B.o.)  as  a  elaimant  to  the  throne  oif  Syria 
against  Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotos  (1  Maoo.  xi.  89),  who  had  been  an 
offioer  of  his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in 
gaining  Antiooh  (1  Maoo.  xL  56) ;  and  after- 
wards the  greater  part  of  Syria  submitted  to 
the  young  Antiochus.  He  afterwards  defeated 
fhe  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hasor  (1  Mace. 
xL  67)  near  Gadesh  (ver.  78) :  and  repulsed 
a  second  attempt  which  he  made  to  regain 
Palestine  (1  Msec.  xii.  24  ff.).  Tryphon 
having  now,  with  the  assistanoe  of  Jonathan 
the  high-priest,  gained  the  sapreme  power  in 
the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer  ooneealed 
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his  design  of  utorping  the  erown.  As  a  flnt 
■Cep  he  took  Jonathan  hy  treachery  and  put 
hfan  to  death,  b.c.  14S  (1  Mace  xU.  40);  and 
afterwards  mordered  the  yoong  king,  and 
Meended  the  throne  (1  Maoc.  xiii.  81). 

ANTI'OCUUS  VII.,  SIDE'TES  (<(f  Bide, 
in  PamphyUa),  king  of  Syria,  iras  the  second 
ecm  of  Demetrius  I.  When  his  brother,  De- 
metrins  Nioator,  was  taken  prisoner  (e.  141 
B.C.)  by  Mithridatee  I.  (Arsaces  YI.,  i  Maoc. 
xir.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he  married  his  wife 
Oeopatra  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  (1S7  B.C.),  lutTing  expelled  the  nsorper 
Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xt.  1  IT.).  At  first  he 
made  a  Tery  advantageous  treaty  with  Stanon, 
hlgh-prlest  of  the  Jews,  bat  wlien  he  grew 
independent  of  his  help,  he  withdrew  the 
concessions  which  he  had  made,  and  demanded 
the  sorrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  eqoivalent  in  money  (1  Mace. 
XT.  S6  ff.).  As  Simon  was  unwilling  to  yield 
to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  foroe  under  Cende- 
baeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  fortified 
position  at  Cedron  (t  1  Maoc  xr.  41),  nesr 
Aaotus,  and  harassed  the  surroundingeountry. 
After  the  defisat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of 
Simoik  and  the  destruction  of  his  works 
(1  Mmo.  xYi.  1-10),  Antiochus  laid  dege  to 
Jenisslem,  but  granted  honourable  terms  to 
John  Hyreanus  (b.c.  1S3),  who  had  made  a 
Tigoroos  resistance.  In  a  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Fhraortee  XL  (Arsaces  VU.),  and  fell  in  the 
batUe  e.  b.c  127^. 

AN^riPAS.     [HxROD.] 

ANTIPATRIS,  a  town  to  which  the  sol- 
diers conveyed  St.  Paul  by  night  on  their 
march  (Acts  xxiiL  SI).  Its  ancient  name 
was  Gapharsaba ;  and  Herod,  when  he  rebuilt 
the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipstris,  in  honour  of 
Idsfsther  Antipater.  The  village  ZVy-AiAa 
stin  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Antipatris. 

APES  (Heb.  kSphfm)  are  mentioned  in  1 K. 
X.  33,  and  3  Chr.  ix.  31.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  apes  were  brought  tma  the 
seme  country  which  supplied  ivory  and  pea- 
cocks, both  of  which  are  common  in  Ceylon ; 
and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  (hct  that  the  Tamil  names  for  apes,  ivory, 
and  peacocks,  are  identical  with  the  Hebrew. 

APHARSATH'CHITES,  APHAB'BITES, 
APHAR^CITES,  the  names  of  certain 
tribes,  edoniea  ttoai  which  had  been  planted 
in  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Ect.  iv.  9,  V.  6).  The  first  and  last  are  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes 
came  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

A'PHEK,  tiie  name  of  several  places  in 
Palestine.— 1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Osnaanites, 
the  king  of  which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh. 
xiL  18),  pffobablj  the  same  as  Afsbkah  in 


Josh.  XV.  5S.— ft.  A  city,  apparently  ia  the 
extreme  north  of  Asher  ^Josh.  xix.  80),  from 
which  the  Oanaanites  were  not  ^ectod  ( Judg. 
i.  81 ;  though  here  it  is  Aphik).  This  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii.  4), 
on  the  extreme  north  **  border  of  the  Aroo- 
ritea,"  identified  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical 
times,  the  modem  J/ka. — S.  A  place  at 
which  the  Philistines  encamped  while  the 
Israelites  pitched  in  Eben-eser,  before  the 
fktal  battle  in  which  the  sons  of  £U  were 
killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  This 
would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of;  and  at 
no  great  distance  fhMn  Jerusalem.— 4.  The 
scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Philis- 
tines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous 
than  that  Just  named, — the  defeat  and  death 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  It  is  possible  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  preceding. — 
6.  A  city  on  the  military  road  from  Syria  to 
Israel  (1  K.  xx.  36).  It  is  now  found  in 
Fik,  at  the  head  of  the  Wadf  Ftky  6  miles 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

APOCALYPSE.     [RavsLATioir.] 

APOGltTPHA.  The  coUeotion  of  Books 
to  which  this  term  is  popularly  applied  in- 
cludes the  following  (the  order  given  is  that 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version) : 
—I.  1  Esdras;  H.  3  Esdras;  III.  Tobit; 
IT.  Judith ;  T.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Esther,  which  are  found  neither 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee ;  YI.  The 
Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  YII.  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraoh,  or  Ecclesiasticus ; 
VIII.  Baruch ;  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children ;  X.  The  History  of  Susanna ; 
XI.  Tlie  Historrof  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon;  XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
king  of  Judah;  XIU.  1  Maccabees;  XIV. 
3  Maccabees.  The  primary  meaning  of  Apo- 
eiyphOf  "hidden,  secret,"  seems,  towards 
the  close  of  the  3nd  century,  to  have  been 
Hssoeisted  with  the  signification  **  spurious," 
and  ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the 
latter.  The  separate  books  of  this  collection 
are  treated  of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  re- 
lation to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  discussed  under  Cakon  . 

APOLLOln  A,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  through 
which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their  way 
fh>m  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvIL  1).  According  to  the  AntotUne 
Itinerary,  it  was  distant  SO  Roman  miles 
flrom  Amphipolis,  and  87  Roman  miles  fhnn 
Thessalonica. 

APOLXOS,  a  Jew  flrom  Alexandria,  elo- 
quent (which  may  also  mean  learned)  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures  :  one  instructed  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the  im^ 
peribct  view  of  the  disdples  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Acts  xvlU.  3ft),  but  on  his  coming 
D  3 
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to  £phe«iu  daring  a  temporary  absence  of 
St.  Paul,  A.D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught  by 
Aqnila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  first  in  Aehaia  and 
then  in  Corinth  (AcU  zviil.  27,  xU.  1), 
where  he  watered  that  which  Pan!  had 
planted  <1  Cor.  iiL  6).  When  the  apostle 
wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ApoUos  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xri. 
12),  probably  at  Ephesos  in  a.d.  57  :  we 
hear  of  him  then  that  he  was  unwilling  at 
that  time  to  Journey  to  Corinth,  but  would 
do  so  when  he  should  hare  convenient  time. 
He  is  mentioned  but  once  more  in  the  N.  T.,  in 
Tit  iii.  18.  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  ApoUos  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

APOL'LTON,  or,  as  it  is  UteraUy  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  Y.  of  Rer.  ix.  11,  "  a  de- 
stroyer," is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Abadson,  **  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit." 
The  angel  ApoUyon  is  ftirther  described  as 
the  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  troax  the 
smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding 
ot  the  filth  trumpet  From  the  oocurrence 
of  the  word  in  Ps.  IxxxrilL  11,  the  Babbins 
have  made  Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the 
two  regions  into  which  they  divide  the  lower 
world.  But  that  in  Ber.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is 
the  angel  and  net  the  abyss,  is  perfectly 
erident  in  the  Greek.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  it  with  "the  destroyer" 
alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  x.  10. 

APOSTLE  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T., 
originally  the  official  name  of  those  Twelre 
of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose  to  send 
forth  first  to  preach  the  Gosp^  and  to  be 
with  Him  during  the  eonrse  of  his  ministry 
on  earth.  The  word  also  appears  to  have 
been  used  in  a  non-offloial  sense  to  designate 
a  much  widw  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  TiiL  23 ;  PhiL  U. 
25).  It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially 
designated  Apostles  that  we  treat  in  this 
artide.  The  original  qualification  of  an 
Apostle,  as  stated  by  St  Peter,  on  the  occasion 
of  electing  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas, 
was,  that  he  should  have  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial  course 
of  our  Lord,  firom  his  baptism  by  John  till 
the  day  when  he  was  taken  up  into  Heaven. 
The  Apostles  were  trom  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  simple  and  uneducated ;  some  of  them 
were  related  to  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh ; 
tame  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 
the  Bapttst.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in 
his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain 
precisely  at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had 
certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  Him 
before ;  but  after  their  call  as  Apostles  they 


appear  to  have  been  continuously  with  Him, 
or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to  have  been 
all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after  the 
ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and 
two  to  preach  repentance,  and  perform 
miracles  in  his  name  (Matt  x. ;  Luke  ix.). 
This  their  mission  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
solemn  call  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  whom 
it  was  confined  (Matt  x.  5,  6).  The  Apostles 
were  taiXj  warned  by  their  Master  of  the 
solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt  X.  17).  They  accompanied  Him  in 
his  journeys  of  teaching  and  to  the  Jewish 
feasts,  saw  his  wonderful  works,  heard  his 
discourses  addressed  to  the  people,  and  made 
inquiries  of  Him  on  religious  matters.  They 
recognised  Him  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt, 
xvi.  16 ;  Luke  ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him 
supernatural  power  (Luke  ix.  54) ;  but  in 
the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  ti*aching  and 
mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress, held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehenuon  and  by  national  prejudices. 
Even  at  the  removal  of  our  Lord  trom  the 
earth  they  were  yet  weak  in  their  know- 
ledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John  xvL  12),  though 
he  had  for  so  long  been  carefully  preparing 
and  instructing  them.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned 
them — his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees — they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled 
(Matt  xxvi.  56).  They  left  his  burial  to 
oi^e  who  was  not  of  their  number  and  to 
the  women,  and  were  only  convinced  of  his 
resurrection  on  the  very  plainest  proofe  ftir- 
nished  by  himself.  On  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost, ten  days  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the 
Holy  Spirit  came  down  on  the  assembled 
church  (Acts  ii.) ;  and  trom  that  time  the 
Apostles  became  altogether  different  men,  giv- 
ing witness  with  power  of  the  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  He  had  declared 
they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acta  L  8,  22, 
U.  82,  iii.  15,  v.  82,  xiiL  81).  First  of  aU  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under 
their  hands  (Acts  ilL-viL),  and  their  superior 
dignity  and  power  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  rulers  and  the  people  (Acts 
V.  12  ff.).  Even  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check  on  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles 
<Acts  viiL  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5-25), 
where  the  Lord  himself  had,  during  his 
ministry,  sown  the  seed  of  the  GoepeL  Here 
ends,  properly  speaking  (or  rather  perhaps 
with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at  in  Acu 
ix.  81),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  oentre  is  Jerusalem, 
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and  the  prominent  flgore  it  that  of  St.  Peter. 
— The  centre  of  the  second  period  of  the 
apoetolic  ageney  is  Antlooh,  -where  a  chnroh 
soon  iras  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles ;  and  the  central  figure  of  this  and 
of  the  snbeequent  period  is  St.  Paul.  The 
third  apostolic  period  is  marked  by  the  almost 
entire  disappearance  of  the  TwelTc  fhim  the 
sacred  narratiTe,  and  the  exdusiTe  agency 
of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Of  the  missionary  irork  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  ncUiing  firom  the 
sacred  narratiTe. — ^As  regards  the  apogtolic 
qffiee,  it  seems  to  hare  been  pre-eminently 
that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  upholding 
them  by  supematoral  power  specially  bestowed 
for  that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  its  first  holders :  all  continua- 
tion of  it,  ftom  the  very  conditions  of  its  ex- 
istence (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  impossible. 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was 
recognized  by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  central  court  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Judge  or  ruler  for  the  time 
being,  before  which  all  cases  too  difficult  for 
the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  pent.  xvii. 
S-9).  According  to  the  abore  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to 
the  Judge  ( Judg.  It.  6),  and  under  the  mon- 
archy to  the  king,  who  appears  to  hare 
deputed  certain  persons  to  inquire  into  the 
fiiets  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision 
thereon  (3  8am.  xr.  8).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  Judicial  authority  to  a  court  per- 
manently established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr. 
xix.  ft).  These  courts  were  re-established 
by  Ezra  (Ear.  tU.  S5).  After  the  institution 
of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final  appeal  lay  to  them. 
St.  Paul,  as  a  Roman  ciUsen,  exercised  a 
right  of  appeal  firom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
local  court  at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor 
(Acts  xxT.  II).  Since  the  procedure  in  the 
Jewish  courts  at  tiutt  period  was  of  a  mixed 
and  undefined  character,  he  availed  himself 
of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by  the 
pure  Roman  law. 

•  AP'Pn  FOR'UM,  a  Veil-known  station  on 
the  Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led 
from  Rome  to  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  (Acts  xxviiL  18).  Them  is  no 
difllculty  in  identifying  the  site  with  some 
ruins  near  TVepofUL    [Tmtn  Tavk&ks.] 

APPLE-TREE,  APPLE  (Heb.  tapp(l(uk). 
Mention  of  the  ^iple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  Y. 
In  Cant  iL  8,  viii.  5,  and  Joel  L  19.  The 
fhiit  of  this  tree  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv. 
11,  and  Cant.  ii.  6,  vU.  8.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  say  what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  iapp^UuK,  Most  modem 
writers  maintain  that  it  is  either  the  quince 
or  the  dtron.  The  quince  has  some  plausible 
arguments  in  its  Aivour.    Its  fragrance  was 


held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients.  The 
quince  was  sacred  to  Yenus.  On  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Royle  says,  **  The  rich  colour, 
Aragrant  odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of 
the  citron,  whether  in  fiower  or  in  f^it,  are 
particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture mentioned  above.^  But  neither  the 
quince  nor  the  citron  nor  the  apple  appears 
fWy  to  answer  to  all  the  Scriptural  allu- 
sions. The  oran§€  would  answer  all  the  de* 
mands  of  the  Scriptural  passages,  and  orange- 
trees  are  found  in  Palestine ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  sufficient  evidence  that  this  tree 
was  known  in  the  earlier  times  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Palestine.  The  question  of  identi- 
fication, therefore,  must  still  be  left  an  open 
one. 

AQ'UILA,  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at 
Corinth  on  his  arrival  ft*om  Athens  (Acts 
xviii.  3).  He  was  a  native  of  Pontus,  but 
had  fied,  with  his  wife  Priadlla,  tr^m  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  of  Claudius  com- 
manding all  Jews  to  leave  the  city.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wrought  at  their  com- 
mon trade  of  mazing  the  Cilidan  tent  or  haii^ 
doth.  On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  ftrom 
Corinth,  a  year  and  six  months  after,  Prisdlla 
and  Aquila  accompanied  him  to  Ephesvs. 
There  tiiey  remained,  and  there  they  taught 
Apolloe.  At  what  time  fhey  became  Chris- 
tians is  uncertain. 

AR,  or  AR  OF  MOAB,  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  28). 
In  later  times  the  place  was  known  as  Areo- 
polls  and  Rabbath-Moab.  The  site  is  still 
called  Baiba;  it  lies  about  half-way  betwedi 
K*rak  and  the  Wadf  Mqf'eb^  10  or  11  miles 
from  each,  the  Roman  road  passing  through  it. 

AR'ABAH.  Although  this  word  appears 
in  the  A.  Y.  in  its  original  shape  only  in 
Josh.  xviiL  18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  U 
of  fluent  occurrence.  It  indicates  more 
particularly  the  deep-sunken  valley  nr  trendi 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  ths 
many  striking  natural  features  of  Pidestine, 
and  which  extends  with  great  unifoimity  of 
formation  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the 
Elanitic  Gulf  {Ov^  of  Akabah)  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depression  known 
to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Through 
the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinart 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes 
of  Huleh  and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous 
course  to  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
This  portion,  about  160  miles  in  length,  is 
known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  eU 
Ohor,  Tht  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor 
is  the  wall  of  diifb  which  crosses  the  valley 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From 
their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it 
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would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its 
old  name  of  IFtufy  eUArabah, 

ARA'BIA,  a  country  known  in  the  0.  T. 
nnder  two  designations :  —  1.  The  Eoii 
Country  (Gen.  xxt.  6) ;  or  perhaps  ths  JStut 
(Gen.  X.  80 ;  Num.  xxiiL  7  ;  Is.  IL  6) ;  and 
Land  nf  the  »cm»  of  the  Boat  (Gen.  xxix.  1)  ; 
Gentile  name,  Sons  af  the  East  (Jndg.  tL  3, 
tU.  12  ;  1  K.  It.  80  ;  Job  i.  8  ;  Is.  zL  14  ; 
Jer.  xliz.  28 ;  Ex.  xxt.  4).  From  these  pas- 
sages It  appears  that  the  Land  of  the  Eatt 
and  8en$  of  ihe  Eatt  indicate,  primarily,  the 
country  east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  de- 
scended firom  Ishmael  and  f^om  Keturah; 
and  that  this  original  signification  may  haTe 
become  gradually  extended  to  Arabia  and  its 
inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  2.  *Ardb  and  ^Arab^  whence 
Arabia  (2  Chr.  U.  14 ;  Is.  xxi.  18 ;  Jer. 
XXT.  24;  Es.  xxTii.  21).  This  name  seems 
to  haTe  the  same  geographical  reference  as 
the  fbrmer  name  to  the  country  and  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  chiefly  north  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula. — ^Arabia  may  be  diTided 
into  Ardbia  Froper^  containing  the  whole 
peninsula  as  Car  as  the  limits  of  the  northern 
deserts;  Northern  Arabia,  constituting  the' 
great  desert  of  Arabia ;  and  Wettem  Arabia^ 
the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of  SirnH, 
or  the  eountry  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petraea.  I.  Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  consists  of  high  table-land,  declin- 
ing towards  the  north;  its  most  elcTated  por- 
tions being  the  chain  of  mountains  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  terri- 
tory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain. 
So  Cur  as  the  interior  has  been  explored,  it 
consists'  of  mountainous  and  desert  tracts, 
relieTod  by  large  districts  under  cultiTation, 
weU  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  most 
fertile  tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and 
south.~II.  Northern  Arabia,  or  the  Arabian 
Desert,  is  a  high,  undulating,  parched  plain, 
of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the  natural 
boundary  ftrom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by 
the  latter  eountry  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on 
the  north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  forming  its  southern  limit  It  has 
few  oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  generally 
either  brackish  or  unpotable,  and  it  is  Tisited 
by  the  sand-wind  called  8amoom»  The  in- 
habitants were  known  to  the  anoients  as 
**  dwellers  in  tenU"  (comp.  Is.  xiiL  20 ; 
7er.  xlix.  31 ;  Esek.  xxxTiU.  11} ;  and  they 
extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (oomp. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxL  16 ;  Is.  iL  6, 
XiiL  20),  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the 
west.  These  tribes,  principally  descended 
firom  Ishmael  and  fhmi  Keturah,  haTe  always 
iDd  a  wandering  and  pastoral  life.    They 


conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchan- 
dise of  Arabia  and  India  f^m  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Ex.  xxTii.  20-24),  whenee 
a  chain  of  oases  still  forms  cantTan-stations ; 
and  they  likewise  traded  firom  the  western 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic 
appears  to  be  fluently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and 
other  Arabian  peoples  (Gen.  xxxTiL  25,  28  ; 
1  K.  X.  15,  25 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  14,  24 ;  Is.lx.  6 ; 
Jer.  tL  20) :  it  seems,  howcTer,  to  haTe 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Idumaea.— IIL  Wettem  Arabia  includes 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [Sutai],  and  the  desert 
of  Petra,  corresponding  generally  with  the 
limits  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The  latter  name  is 
probably  deriTcd  tnm  that  of  its  ohief  city ; 
not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  in  the 
earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose 
genealogy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  BiUe,  the 
Horites  or  Horim  (Gen.  xIt.  6,  xxxtI.  20, 
21,  22,  29, 80 ;  Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  [Hoains.] 
But  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of 
Esau,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  land 
of  Edom,  or  Idumaea  [Edom]  ;  as  well  as  by 
its  older  appellation,  the  desert  of  Seir,  or 
Mount  Seir  [Sxoi].  The  common  wigin  of 
the  Idumaeans  fh>m  Esau  and  Ishmael  is 
found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  a 
daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxTiiL  9,  xzxtL 
8).  The  Nabathaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idu- 
maeans.— InhabitamU, — 1.  The  descendants 
of  JoKTAM  occupied  the  principal  portions  of 
the  south  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula, 
with  colonies  in  the  interior.  In  Genesis 
(x.  80)  it  is  said,  "  and  their  dwelling  was 
from  Meaha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  East  (Kedem),"  The  principal 
Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief  state  of 
ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Temen, 
founded  (acoording  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub, 
the  son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtin  (Joktan). 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its 
rulers,  and  most  of  its  people,  were  descend- 
ants of  Sebi  (» Sheba),  whence  the  classical 
Sabaei,  The  dominant  family  was  ^>p«rently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  SebA.. 
A  member  of  this  family  founded  the  more 
modem  kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  NatiTe 
tradition  seems  to  proTO  that  the  latter  ap- 
pellation represented  the  former  only  shortly 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  rule  of 
the  Himyerites  (whence  the  Someritae  of 
classical  authors)  probably  extended  OTer 
the  modem  Yemen,  HadramOwt,  and  Mahreh, 
Their  kingdom  lasted  until  a.]>.  525,  when  it 
fell  before  an  Abyssinian  iuTasion.  The  other 
chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
H^lx,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of 
Taamb,  who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  This  king- 
dom, situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the 
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Yemen,  end  engaged  in  conflict  with  abori- 
ginal tribes,  nerer  attained  the  importance 
of  that  of  the  couth. — 2.  The  Ishmaxutsb 
appear  to  hare  entered  the  peninsula  from 
the  north-west  That  they  hare  spread  OTcr 
the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  distriots  on  the  south  coast),  and  that 
the  modern  nation  is  predominantly  Ish- 
maeUte,  is  ssseiled  bj  the  Arabs.  They  ex- 
tended northwards  ttoai  the  H\jis  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with 
Keturahitee  and  other  Abrahamio  peoples: 
and  westwards  to  Idnmaea,  where  they 
mixed  with  Edomites,  Ac  The  tribes  sprung 
from  Ishmael  have  always  been  goTcmed  by 
petty  ohieb  or  beads  of  Ikmilies  (sheykhs 
and  emeers) :  they  have  generally  f<dlowed 
a  patriarchal  life,  and  hare  not  <niginated 
UngdomA,  though  they  hsTcin  some  instances 
soeceeded  to  thoee  of  the  Joktauites,  the 
principal  one  of  these  being  that  of  £1- 
fleereh.  With  referenoe  to  the  Ishmaelites 
generally,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide 
extension  giren  to  them  l^  Arab  tradition. 
— 3.  Of  the  descendants  of  Kbtuxah  the 
Arabs  say  little.  They  appear  to  hare  settled 
chiefly  north  ef  the  peninsula  in  Deeert 
Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  the  Persian  Gulf. — 
4.  In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other 
peoples  which,  ttam  their  geographical  posi- 
tion and  mode  of  life,  are  sometimes  clnssed 
with  the  Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amaudc,  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  kc — Bttigum,  The 
most  ancient  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  we  must 
conclude  to  have  been  fetishism,  of  which 
there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  trees 
and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  hearenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism. 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldaea 
and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  nerer 
had  Tery  numerous  followers.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Southern  Arabia  towards 
the  dose  of  the  2nd  century,  and  about  a 
century  later  it  had  made  great  progress.  It 
ilourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built.  Judaism  was  propa- 
gated in  Arabia,  prindpally  l^  Karaites,  at 
the  oaptiTity,  but  it  was  intxoduced  befbre 
that  time :  it  became  rery  preralent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  HUis,  especially  at  Khey- 
bar  and  El-Med^eneh,  where  there  are  said 
to  be  stiU  tribes  of  Jewish  extraction. — 
Language,  Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia, 
is  the  most  dereloped  and  the  richest  of  the 
8hemitic  languages,  and  the  onXj  one  of 
which  we  hare  an  extensiTe  literature :  it  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Of  its  eariy  phases  we  know  no- 
thing; while  we  haTC  archaic  monuments 
of  the  Himyeritio  (the  ancient  language  of 
•oathem  Arabia),  tbongk  we  cannot  flx  their 


precise  ages.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  Hth 
or  13th  cent.  B.O.,  the  Shemltic  languages 
diflbred  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But 
it  appears  ttom  2  K.  xvilL  2G,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  b.o.  only  the  educated  classes  among 
the  Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these 
eridences  before  us,  we  think  that  the  Him- 
yeritio is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as 
a  sister  oi  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  or,  m  •<« 
elameal  phant,  as  a  descendant  of  a  siBter  of 
theee  two,  but  that  the  Himyeritic  is  mixed 
with  an  African  language,  and  that  the  other 
dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like  manner,  though 
in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with  an  African 
language. — The  muinmers  and  €u$toms  of  the 
Arabs  are  of  great  ralue  in  illustrating  the 
Bible.  Mo  one  can  mix  with  this  people 
without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  re- 
minded either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of 
the  settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their 
pastoral  life,  their  hospitality,  their  universal 
respect  Ibr  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their 
funiliar  deference  (comp.  2  K.  v.  IS),  their 
superstitious  regard  for  the  beard. — ^Befer- 
ences  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  man- 
ners of  the  modem  people,  in  their  predatory 
expeditions,  their  mode  of  warfkre,  their 
caravan  Journeys,  ftc. — Commerce.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does 
not  appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
seems  to  have  passed  to  Palestine  principally 
through  the  northern  tribes.  The  Joktanite 
people  of  fouthem  Arabia  have  always  been, 
in  contradistinotion  to  the  Ishmaelite  tribes, 
addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  The  latter  were 
caravan-merchants;  the  former,  the  chief 
traders  of  the  Bed  Sea,  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to 
the  nearer  coasts  of  Africa. 

ABA'BIANS,  the  nomadic  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Palestine,  who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew 
history  were  known  as  IsbmaeHtes  and  de- 
scendants of  Keturah. 

A'RAD,  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii. 
14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the 
south  of  Arad"  (Judg.  L  16).  It  may  be 
identified  with  a  hill,  7W  *Ardd,  an  hour 
and  a  half  N.E.  by  £.  from  MUk  (Moladah), 
and  8  hours  firom  Hebron. 

A'RAM,  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrews 
designated,  generally,  the  country  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  Palestine;  the  great  mass 
of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising  with 
sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gcnnesareth, 
stretches,  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  bankf 
of  the  Euphrates  itself;  contrasting  stronglj 
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with  the  low  land  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  "  land  of  Canaan,"  or  the  low 
country  (Gen.  zxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  fto.). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only 
e  very  few  exceptions,  rendered,  as  in  the 
Vulgate  and  LXX.,— Stria.  In  the  later 
history  we  meet  with  a  number  of  small 
nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram  :^1.  Aram-Zobah,  or 
simply  Zobah  (1  8am.  xIt.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  8  ; 
1  Chr.  xTiii.  xix.).  [Zobah.]  2.  Aram 
beth-rehob  (2  8am.  x.  6),  or  Rehob  (x.  8). 
[Rkhob.]  8.  Aram.maachah  (1  Chr.  xix.  6), 
or  Maachah  only  (8  Sam.  x.  6).  [Maaghah.] 
4.  Geshur,  ".In  Aram  **  (2  Sam.  xt.  8),  usu> 
dly  named  in  oonnexion  with  Maachah 
(Deut  iU.  14;  Josh.  xiiL  11,  13,  &c.). 
[GssHVR.]  5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus) 
(2  Sam.  Till.  5,  6  ;  1  Chr.  xTiiL  5,  6).  The 
whole  of  these  petty  states  are  spoken  of 
ooUectiTely  under  the  name  of  *'Aram" 
(2  Sam.  X.  18),  but  as  Damascus  increased 
in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name 
of  Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is. 
▼ii.  8 ;  also  1  K.  xL  24,  25,  xt.  18,  Ac). 
In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Aisyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxtL  11 ;  Jer. 
xxxT.  11). — ^8.  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Qen.  xxiL  21,  as  a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  de- 
scendant of  Nahor. 

AR'ARAT,  a  mouatainons  district  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  oonnexion  with  the 
following  erents : — (1.)  As  the  resting-place 
of  the  Ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  TiiL  4)  : 
(2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
(2  K.  xix.  87  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  88 ;  A.  V.  has 
**the  land  of  Armenia*') :  (8.)  as  the  ally, 
and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and 
Ashchenai  (Jer.  11.  27).  [Arxxhia.]  The 
name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geographers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the 
Armenians  of  the  present  day :  but  that  it 
was  an  indigenous  and  an  ancient  name  for 
a  portion  of  Armenia,  appears  flrom  fhe  state- 
ment of  Moaes  of  Chorene,  who  gives  Araratia 
nn  the  designation  of  the  central  province. 
In  its  Biblical  sense  it  is  descriptive  generally 
of  the  Armenian  highlands— the  lofty  plateau 
which  overlooks  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  en 
the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  8.  Vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  Ark  rested,  as  described  in 
Gen.  viiL  4;  but  Berosus  the  Chaldaean, 
oontemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
fixes  the  spot  on  tiie  mountains  of  JTur- 
dUtam.  Tradition  still  points  to  the  Jebel 
Judi  as  the  scene  of  the  event.  Europeans 
have  given  the  name  Ararat  exclusively  to 
the  mountain  which  is  called  Mauia  by  the 
Armenians,  AgrUDaght  L  e.  8Uep  Mountain^ 
by  the  Turks,  and  JftdU-JVuA,  i.  e.  Ifoak^s 


Mountain^  by  the  Persians.  It  rises  im- 
mediately out  of  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and 
terminates  in  two  conical  peaks,  named  the 
Great  and  Less  Ararat,  about  seven  mOes 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  former  of  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above  the 
plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is 
covered  with  eternal  snow  for  about  8000 
feet.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin.  The  summit 
of  Ararat  was  long  deemed  inaeoessible.  It 
was  first  ascended  in  1829  by  Parrot,  who 
approached  it  trom  the  N.W.  Argttrit  the 
only  village  known  to  have  been  built  on  its 
slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to 
tradition,  Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower 
down,  in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  ITachdJevan, 
where  the  patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been 
buried.  Returning  to  the  broader  significa- 
tion we  have  assigned  to  the  term,  "the 
mountains  of  Ararat,"  as  co-extensive  with 
the  Armenian  plateau  fkrom  the  base  ot  Ararat 
in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdittan  in  the 
S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative : 
— (1.)  Its  eUvaticn,  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  (2.)  Its  geographical  potition.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  tmrn 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N., 
and  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  S.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  Armenia  is 
the  true  centre  of  the  world  :  and  at  the 
present  day  Ararat  is  the  great  boundary- 
Mtone  between  the  empires  of  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia.  (8.)  Its  phynedl  eharaeter.  The 
plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  supply  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  agency.  Armenia,  how- 
ever, diiffers  materially  fkrom  other  regions  of 
similar  geological  formi^tion,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  rise  to  a  sharp  well-defined  central 
crest,  but  expands  into  plains  or  steppes, 
separated  by  a  graduated  series  of  subordinate 
ranges.  (4.)  The  eti$i»ate.  Winter  lasts 
Arom  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
brief  spring  and  summer  of  intense  heat.  In 
April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered 
with  snow;  and  in  the  earl>  part  of  Sep- 
tember it  freeses  keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The 
vegetation.  Grass  grows  InxurianUy  on  the 
plateau,  and  fhmishes  abundant  pasture 
during  the  summer  months  to  the  flocks  of 
the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat,  barley,  and  vines 
ripen  at  fur  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  harvest  is 
brought  to  maturity  with  wonderful  speed. 

ARAITNAH,  a  Jebusite  who  sold  his 
threshing-floor  on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as 
a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  together  with 
his  oxen  (2  8am.  xxiv.  18-24 :  1  Chr.sxi.  28). 
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AK'BA,  the  progenitor  of  the  AnAxnc,  or 
•one  of  Anak,  from  -whom  their  chief  city 
HsBSOic  reoeired  its  name  of  Kiijafh-Artia, 
(Joeh.  xiT.  lA,  xr.  IS,  xxL  N). 

AB'BAH.  Hebron,  or  Eii:)ath-ATha,  as 
**  the  city  of  Arbah  **  is  always  rendered  else- 
where (Gen.  xxxT.  27). 

ARBE'LA,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in 
1  Maee.  ix.  S.  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Irbid,  a  site  with  a  few  mins,  west 
otM^'Mf  oivthe  sonth-east  side  of  the  Wadp 
Ha$mSm,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hUl  of  Kurdn  HatHn, 

ABCHELA178,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by 
a  Semaritaa  woman,  M  althak^  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  np  at  Bome.  At 
the  death  of  Herod  (b.c.  4)  his  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  Aiehelans,  and  Philip.  Archelans  nerer 
properly  bore  the  title  of  king  (Matt  U.  S2), 
bat  oidy  that  of  ethnaroh.  In  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign,  or  the  ninth,  according  to  Dion 
Cassins,  U  «.  a.d.  6,  a  complaint  was  preferred 
against  him  by  his  brothers  and  his  sabjeots 
on  the  gronnd  of  his  tyranny,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaol, 
where  he  is  generally  said  to  hare  died. 

ABCHERY.     [Aaxs.] 

ABCHIP'PUS,  a  Christian  teacher  in 
Oolofeae  (Col.  It.  17),  called  by  St  Paul  his 
*•  feUow-^oldler,"  (Philem.  8).  He  was  pro* 
bably  a  member  of  Philemon's  fiunily. 

ABCHITECTUBE.  The  book  of  Genesis 
(iT.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  diride  mankind 
into  great  characteristic  sections,  vis.,  the 
"dwellers  in  tents"  and  the  <*dweUers  in 
citiee.**  To  the  race  of  Rhem  is  attributed 
(Gen.  X.  11,  12,  22,  xL  2-9)  the  foundation 
of  those  dties  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon, 
Ninereh,  and  others ;  of  one  of  which,  Besen, 
the  epithet  ''great"  sufficiently  marks  its 
impoitanse  in  the  time  of  the  writer.  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites 
appear  first  as  builders  of  dties,  compelled  to 
labour  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs.  Pithom  and  Baamses  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  them  (Ex.  1.  11).  They  were 
by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit  dwel- 
lers in  tents  (Gen.  xlriL  S).  They  had 
therelbre  originally,  speaking  properly,  no 
architecture.  From  the  time  <rf  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv.  84,  49 ; 
1  K.  TlL  10) ;  but  these  were  not  in  all,  nor 
Indeed  In  most  eaaes,  built  by  themselves 
(Dent.  vi.  10 ;  Num.  xiii.  19).  The  peaceful 
rrign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon  gave  great 
impulse  to  arehitecture  ;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works,  he  built 
fortresses  and  dties  in  various  places,  among 
which  Baalath  sad  Tadmor  are  in  all  prob»- 


Wlity  represented  by  Baalbec  and  Palmyra 
(1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israd  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one 
is  recorded  as  a  builder :  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  2S), 
Baasha  (xv.  17),  Omri  (xvL  24),  Ahab  (xvl. 
S2,  xxiL  S9),  Hesekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxii.  27-30),  Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  E.  xii. 
11,  12,  xxii.  6);  and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim, 
whose  winter  palace  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii. 
14,  xxxvi.  22 ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15).  On 
the  return  firom  captivity  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  stone,  and  with  timber  from  Lebanon 
(Ezr.  iii.  8,  V.  8 ;  Keh.  H.  8,  ilL).  But  the 
rdgns  of  Herod  and  his  successors  were  espe- 
cially remarkable  tat  their  great  architecttural 
works.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
but  the  fortifications  and  other  public  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and  embel- 
lished (Luke  xxL  5).  The  town  of  Caesarea 
was  built  on  the  dte  of  Strato's  Tower; 
Samaria  was  enlai^fed,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sebaste.  Of  the  original  splendour  of 
these  great  works  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained; but  of  their  style  and  appearance 
we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were  formed 
on  Greek  and  Boman  models.  The  enormous 
stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian,  Perscpolitan, 
and  Egyptiui  buildings,  find  a  parallel  in 
the  substructions  of  Baalbec  and  in  the  huge 
blodcs  which  t tiU  remain  at  Jerusalem,  relics 
of  the  buildings  dther  of  Solomon  or  of  Herod. 
But  tew  monuments  are  known  to  exist  in 
Palestine  by  which  we  can  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  buildings,  and  even  of  those  which 
do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination  has 
yet  been  made.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  reservoirs  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  and  Heiekiah  contain  some 
portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics. 

ABCTUltU&  The  Hebrew  words  ^A9h 
and  *Aiah,  rendered  "Arcturus"  in  the 
A.  v.  of  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  82,  in  conformity 
with  the  Vulg.  of  the  former  passage,  are 
now  generally  believed  to  be  identical,  and 
to  represent  the  constellation  Ursa  Major, 
known  commonly  as  the  Great  Bear,  o> 
Charles's  Wain. 

AREOP'AGUS.     [MABa»  Hill.] 

AB'ETAS.  1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiodius 
Epiphanea  (b.c.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Maoc.  v.  8). 
~-a.  The  Aretas  dluded  to  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xl.  82)  was  fkther-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas. 

AB'OOB,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  con- 
taiiiing  60  great  and  fortified  cities.  In  latei 
times  it  was  called  Trachonitis,  and  it  is  now 
apparentiy  identified  with  the  Z^ViA,  a  very 
remarkable  district  south  of  Damascus,  and 
east  of  the  Sea  of  GaUlee  (Deut.  Hi.  4, 1?.  14). 
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Aja'OOB,  perhaps  a  OUeadite  officer,  who 
was  goTemor  of  Argob.  He  was  either  an 
aooompUoe  of  Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Peka- 
hiah,  or  was  slain  by  Pekah  (8  K.  xr.  25). 

ARURA'THES,  properly  Mithridates  lY., 
Philopator,  king  of  GappadooU  b.o.  168.1  SO, 
mentioned  1  Maoo. xt.  SB.  He  lUl  in  b.o.  ISO,, 
in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus. 

ARlEH.  Either  one  of  the  aocomplioes 
of  Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah, 
or  one  of  the  princes  of  PekaSiah,  who  was 
pat  to  death  with  him  (8  K.  xr.  85). 

A'RIEL.  A  designation  giren  by  Isaiah 
to  the  dty  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2,  7). 
Its  meaning  is  obeoore.  We  must  under- 
stand by  it  either  **  Lion  of  God,"  or  **  Hearth 
of  God."  The  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  £s.  xliiL  15,  16, 
as  a  synonym  tat  tha  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that,  as 
a  name  giren  to  Jerusalem,  Ariel  means 
« lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Enekiel  means  **  Hearth  of  God." 

ARIMATHAE'A  (Matt  xxriL  57  ;  Luke 
xxiiL  51 ;  John  xix.  S8).  St.  Luke  calls  it 
"  a  dty  of  Judaea."  It  is  identifled  by  many 
with  the  modem  £amlah, 

ARIOCH.  1.  The  king  of  EUasar,  one  of 
the  allies  of  Chedorlaomer  in  his  expedition 
against  his  rebellions  tributaries  (Gen.  xir. 
1). — 0.  The  captain  of  NebttchadnesEar*s 
body-guard  (Dan.  ii.  14,  &c.). — 8.  Properly 
JKrtMA,  or  JSHooA,  mentioned  in  Jnd.  L  6  as 
king  of  the  Elymaeans. 

ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  Thessalonian  (Acts 
zx.  4 ,  xxTiL  8),  who  aceompanied  8t  Paul 
on  his  third  mlssjonary  Journey  (Acts  xlx. 
89).  He  was  with  the  apostle  on  his  return 
to  Asia  (Acta  xx.  4) ;  and  again  (xxriL  8)  on 
his  Toyage  to  Rome.  We  trace  him  after- 
wards as  St.  Paul*s  fellow-prisoner  in  CoL 
ir.  10,  and  Philem.  84.  Tradition  makes 
him  bishop  of  Apamea. 

ARISTOBU'LUS.  1.  A  Jewish  priest 
(8  Mace  L  10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemaens  YI.  Philometor. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  that  name,  who  dedicated  to 
Ptd.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.— 0.  A  resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are 
greeted  in  Rom.  XTi  10.  Tradition 
makes  him  one  of  the  70  disdples,  and  G 
reporu  that  he  preached  the  Goq^  in 
Britain. 

ARK,  NOAH'S.     [Noab.] 

ARK  OP  THE  COVENANT.  The 
first  pieoe  of  the  tabernacle's  ftodture, 
tta  which  precise  dlreotioiis  were  deli- 
vend  (Ex.  xxT.)<~L  It  appears  to  hsTo 


been  an  oblong  chest  of  shitUm  (acacia)  wood, 
84  cubits  long,  by  1 J  broad  and  deep.  Witida 
and  without  gold  was  oTcrlaid  on  the  wooil. 
and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was  edge£ 
round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat  was 
placed.  The  ark  was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at 
each  of  the  four  comers,  and  through  these 
were  paseed  staves  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
OTcrlaid,  by  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
Kohathites  (Num.  vit  9,  x.  21).  The  ends 
of  the  staves  were  viaible  without  the  veil  in 
the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Solcunon  (IK. 
viiL  ft).  The  ark,  when  transported,  was 
enveloped  in  the  **Teil"  of  the  dismantted 
tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers*  skins, 
and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen  (Num.  iv.  5,  80). — U.  Its  pur- 
pose or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate  the 
Dirine  autograph  of  the  two  taUes,  that 
"covenant"  from  which  it  derived  its  title. 
It  was  also  probably  a  reliquary  fbr  the  pot 
of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron.  Occupying 
the  most  ludy  ^ot  of  the  sanctuary,  it  tended 
to  exclude  any  idol  ttom  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship. It  was  also  the  support  of  the  mercy 
seat,  materially  symboUdng,  perhaps,  the 
** covenant"  as  that  on  which  "mercy" 
rested. — HI.  The  chief  fkcts  in  the  earlier 
history  of  the  ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vL) 
need  not  be  recited.  Before  David's  time  its 
abode  was  frequently  shifted.  It  sojourned 
among  several,  probably  Levitical,  families 
(1  Sam.  viL  1 ;  8  Sam.  vL  8,  11 ;  1  Chr. 
xiii.  13,  XV.  84,  35)  in  the  border  villages  of 
Eastem  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place  in 
the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  Le.  in 
a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by 
David.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither 
was  a  national  festivaL  Subsequently  the 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the 
installation  of  the  ark  in  iu  shrine,  the  signal 
of  its  inaugurati<m  by  the  effulgence  of 
Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  When 
idolatry  becsme  more  shamrtfss  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  Manasseh  placM  a  "carved 
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in  the  "hooae  of  Ood,**  and  pro- 
bably remotad  the  ark  to  make  way  for  iu 
Thi«  may  aoeoont  for  the  snbaeqnent  etate- 
ment  that  it  was  reinetated  by  Joalah  (S  Chr. 
zxxiiL  7,  xzxT.  S).  It  was  probably  taken 
eaptiTe  or  destroyed  by  Neboehadnessar 
(S  Eidr.  X.  SS).  Prideaax*s  argnment  that 
there  mtuat  hare  been  an  ark  in  the  second 
temple  is  of  no  weight  against  expreee  testi- 
mony, moh  as  that  of  Jotephns. 

ARK'ITK,  THE,  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Canaanitee  (Gen.  z.  17  ;  1  Chr.  t  15),  and 
from  the  eontext  evidently  located  in  the 
notth  of  Phoenicia.  The  site  which  now 
bean  the  name  of  *Arka  lies  on  the  coast,  S 
to  ^  hoars  firom  the  shore,  about  13  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  9  south  of  the  Jfahr 
M-KMr, 

ARMAGED'DOX,  "the  hill,  or  dty  of 
Xegiddo  "  (Rer.  ztL  16).  The  scene  of  the 
struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that 
battle-fleld,  the  plain  of  Ksdraelon,  which 
was  fuDoam  for  two  great  victoriee,  of  Barak 
oiver  the  Omaanitea,  and  of  Gideon  orer  the 
Midfanltes;  and  liar  two  great  disasten,  the 
deaths  of  Saul  and  of  Josiah. 

ARXE^nA  is  nowhere  mentioned  under 
that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  it 
oeeurs  in  the  English  Tcrslon  (2  K.  zix.  S7) 
for  AraraL  Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau 
whence  the  riTcrs  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Arazes, 
and  Acampsis,  pour  down  their  waters  in 
diftrnit  directions ;  the  two  first  to  the 
Persian  Quit  the  last  two  respeotiTcly  to  the 
OMpian  and  Euzine  ceas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  MfcfMM  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Ada:  firom  the  centre  of  the 
plafeoan  rise  two  lofty  chains  of 
mountains,  which  run  fhun  £. 
to  W.,  conTerging  towards  the 
OMpian  sea,  but  parallel  to  each 
other  towards  the  W.  The  slight 
acquaintance  which  the  Hebrews 
had  with  this  country  was  pro- 
bably deriTed  fhmi  the  Phoeni- 
cians. There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progres- 
Mto.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies 
regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of 
the  hosts  as  o(mdng  firom  the 
•<  mountains »  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jerendsh  employs  the  specific 
namee  Ararat  and  Minni  (IL  S7 ) . 
EaeUel,  apparently  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  uses 
a  name  which  was  fiuniUar  to 
it»  own  inhabitants,  Togarmah. 
(1.)  Abasat  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  whither  the  sons  of  8en- 
iiioherfb  fied  (Is.  xxzriL  88). 
It  was  the  central  district  sur- 


rounding the  mountain  of  that  name.  {%.) 
MniMi  only  occurs  in  Jer.  IL  27.  It  is  pto- 
bably  identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  In  the 
upper  ralley  of  the  Murad-mt  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  (S.)  Tooauiah  is  noticed  in  two 
psMagee  of  Esekiel  (zzriL  14,  xxxriiL  6), 
both  of  which  are  in  fkrour  of  its  identi^ 
with  Armenia. 

ARMLET,  an  ornament  uniTersal  in  the 
East,  eepeoially  among  women;  used  by 
princee  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and 
by  distinguished  persons  in  generaL  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  Y.,  as  eren  in 
2  Sam.  L  10  they  render  it  by  **  the  bracelet 
on  his  arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was  worn, 
on  the  right  arm  (Eoolus.  xxL  21).  From 
Cant.  Till.  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  some- 
times consisted  of  a  Jewel  on  the  armlet. 


Aa^fiiwB  AnntoC    (frtm  Nlocrvh  Marblaa,  Britfth 
Maaeam.; 

These  ornaments  were  used  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  fk«quent  on  the  sculptures 
of  PersepoUs  and  Ninereh,  and  were  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Persia. 

ARMS,  ARMOUR. .  The  subject  naturally 
diTides  itself  into— I.   OffensiTe  weapons: 
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Ajtus.  II.  DefensiTe  weapons:  Armoor. — 
1.  Qfmtive  wtaporu. — 1.  Apparently  the  ear- 
liest known  and  most  widely  used  was  the 
Cher^t  or  "Swoan."  Very  little  can  be 
gathered  as  to  its  shape,  size,  material,  or 
mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if  anjrthing  is  to  be 
inferred  it  is  that  the  C^ereb  was  both  a 
lighter  and  a  shorter  weapon  than  the  modem 
sword.     It  was  carried  in  a  sheath  (1  Sam. 


Poniaa  swonl,  or  ■dnacat. 

xriL  51;  2  Sam.  xx.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xxL  S7), 
along  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xxr.  13}  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlr.  8;  Judg.  iii. 
16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  Doubt-  : 
less  it  was  of  metal,  firom  the  allusion  to  its 
brightness  and  **  glittering ;"  but  from  Josh. 
V.  2,  8,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  in  early 
times  the  material  was  flint. — 2.  Next  to  the 


sword  was  the  Spkak  ;  and  of  this  weapon  we 
meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds,  a. 
The  Chantth,  a  **  Spear,**  and  that  of  tha 
largest  kind.  It  was  the  weapon  of  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45 ;  2  Sam.  xxL  19  ;  1  Chr. 
XX.  5),  and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28)  and  mighty  warriors 
(2  Sam.  iL  28,  xxiii.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xL  11,  20). 
b.  Apparently  lighter  tlum  the  preceding  was 
the  CidSHt  or  **  Jave- 
lin." When  not  in  ac- 
tion the  CidSn  was  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  the 
warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii. 

6,  A.  V.  "target"). 
c.  Another  kind  of 
spear  was  the  RSmaeh. 
In  the  historieal  books 
it  occurs  in  Num.  ax  v. 

7,  and  1  K.  xriiL  28, 
and  fluently  in  the 
later  books,  as  in  1  Chr. 
xiL8  ("buckler"),  2 
Chr.  xi.  12.  d.  The 
ShelaeK  was  probably 
a  lighter  missile  or 
"dart."  See  2  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  xxxiL  5 
("  darU  ") ;  Neh.  It. 
17,  28  (see  margin) ; 
Job  xxxiiL  18,  xxxtL 
12  ;  Joel  U.  8.  s.iSA«- 
6et,  a  rod  or  staff,  is 
used  once  only  to  de- 
note a  weapon  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  14).— 8.  Of  mis- 
sile weapons  of  ofltence 

the  chief  was  undoubtedly  the  Bow,  KMhetK 
It  is  met  with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  his- 
tory, in  use  both  for  the  chaoe  (Gen.  xxi.  20, 


^^' 


EfTptUn  bowa. 
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KXTiL  S)  and  war  (zlriiL  S2).  The  Autowa 
arere  carried  in  a  qoirer  (Gen.  xxTii.  8  ;  la. 
xxii.  6,  zUx.  S;  Pa.  cxxrii.  5).  From  an 
aUtuion  in  Job  tL  4,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  aometimea  polaoned;  and  Pa.  ozx.  4  may 
point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrowa  with  aome 
burning  material  attached  to  them.  4.  The 
SLnoiaftretmentionedinJudg.  XX.  16.  This 
simple  weapon  with  which  Darid  killed  the 
giant  Philistine  waa  the  natural  attendant  of 
a  shepherd.  Later  in  the  monarchy,  alingera 
formed  part  of  the  regular  army  (2  K.  iiL  85). 
II.  Armour, — 1.  The  BnxA8TPi.ATX,  enume- 
rated in  the  description  of  the  anna  of  Go- 
Uath,  a  «'  MMtf  of  maU/>  UteraUy  a  **  breatt- 
plaU  of  aeales"  (1  Sam.  xrii.  5).  This  word 
haa  lyunished  one  of  the  namea  of  Mount 
Hermon  (see  Dent  ill.  9). — 2.  The  haber- 
geon Lb  mentioned  but  twice — in  reference  to 
the  gown  of  the  high-priest  (£x.  xxTiiL  S2, 
zxxix.  2S).  It  waa  probably  a  quilted  shirt 
or  doublet. — 8.  The  Hkuoet  is  referred  to  in 


I  8am.  xTii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxri.  14  ;  Exek.  xxtU. 
10. — 4.  GuuTxa,  or  defences  for  the  feet 
made  of  brass,  are  named  in  1  Sam.  xrii.  6, 
only. — 5.  Two  kinds  of  Sbikld  are  distin- 


Aaviiao  ■hUd* 


guiahable.  a.  The  large  ahield,  enoompaasing 
(Ps.  T.  12)  the  whole  person.  When  not  in 
actual  conflict,  it  was  carried  before  the 
warrior  (1  Sam.  XTii.  7,  41).  6.  Of  amaller 
dimensions  waa  the  buckler  or  target,  pro- 
bably for  use  in  hand-to-hand  light  (1  K.  x. 
16,  47  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16).— 6.  What  kind 
of  arm  was  the  Shelei  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine. By  some  translators  it  is  rendered 
a  "quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons  "  generally, 
by  others  a  "shield."  It  denoted  certain 
weapons  of  gold  taken  by  Darid  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  7  ;  1  Chr. 
XTiii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  Temple  (2  K. 
xL  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  0  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  In 
Jer.  IL  11 ;  Esek.  xxTiL  11,  the  word  has  the 
force  of  a  foreign  arm. 

AEMY.  I.  JzwiSH  Axjrr. — The  military 
organisation  of  the  Jews  commenced  with 
their  departure  Arom  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
waa  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedition 
on  which  they  then  entered.  Erery  man 
above  20  years  of  age  was  a  soldier  (Num.  L 
8) :  each  tribe  formed  a  regiment  with  its 
own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num.  ii.  2, 
X.  14) :  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  IL) :  the 
whole  army  started  and  atopped  at  a  given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6) :  thus  they  came  up 
out  of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xilL 
18).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  con- 
scription waa  made  firom  the  general  body 
under  the  direction  of  a  muster-master  (Deut. 
XX.  5 ;  2  K.  zxv.  10),  by  whom  also  the 
oflScers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  0).  The 
army  waa  then  divided  into  thousands  and 
hundreds  under  their  respective  captaina 
(Num.  xxxL  14),  and  still  further  into  fami- 
lies  (Num.  ii.  84 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12), 
the  family  being  regarded  as  the  unit  in  the 
Jewish  polity.  With  the  kings  aroee  the 
cuatom  of  maintaining  a  body-guard,  which 
formed  the  nucletu  of  a  standing  army.  Thua 
Saul  had  a  band  of  8000  select  warriors  (1  Sam. 
xiiL  2,  ziv.  52,  xxlv.  2),  and  David,  before  hia 
accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
18,  xxv.  18).  This  band  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  CHXBKTHrrzs  and 
Pzumnrxa  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together 
with  another  class,  Shalishim,  officers  of  high 
rank,  the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2 ;  1  Chr. 
xii.  18)  waa  inmiedlately  about  the  king's 
person.  David  ftirther  organised  a  national 
militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments  under 
their  respective  officers,  each  of  which  was 
called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1) ;  at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in 
active  service  he  appointed  a  commander-in- 
chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50).  Hitherto  the  army 
had  consisted  entirely  of  infkntry  (1  Sam.  iv. 
10,  XV.  4),  the  use  of  horsea  having  been 
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restrained  by  dlTine  oommand  (Deat.  xrii. 
16) ;  but  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdom  extended,  mnoh  importance 
was  attached  to  them.  Darid  had  reserred 
a  hundred  chariots  trcm  the  spoils  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  4) :  these  probably 
serred  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which 
Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through  his 
alliance  with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  S6,  38,  29).  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  system  established 
by  DaTid  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Judah ;  but  in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the 
hostile  kingdom  of  Syria  necessitated  the 
nudntenanoe  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia 
was  occasionally  called  out  in  time  of  peace 
(2  Chr.  xiT.  8,  xxT.  5,  xxvi.  11) ;  but  snob 
cases  were  exceptionaL  On  the  other  hand 
the  body-guard  appears  to  hare  been  r^u- 
larly  kept  up  (1  K.  xir.  28  ;  2  K.  xi.  4,  11). 
Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  Tiii.  21) ;  but  in  Heiekiah's  reign  no 
force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and 
the  Jews  were  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of 
Egypt  for  horses  and  chariots  (2  K.  xriii.  28, 
24 ;  Is.  xxxl.  1).  The  maintenance  and 
eqtdpment  of  the  soldiers  at  the  publie  ex- 
pense dates  from  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army.  It  is  doubtfol  whether  the 
soldier  erer  receiTed  pay  eren  under  the 
kings.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish 
army  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy :  the  numbers,  as  giren  in  the 
text,  are  manifestly  incorreet,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Tarions  statements  irreoon- 
ofleable. 

II.  BoxAM  Abut.— The  Boman  army  was 
dirided  into  legions,  the  number  of  which 
Taried  considerably,  each  under  six  tribnni 
("chief  captains,"  Acts  xxi.  81),  who  com- 
manded by  turns.  The  legion  was  snbdiTided 
into  ten  cohorts  ("band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the 
eobort  into  three  maniples,  and  the  mimiple 
into  two  centuries,  containing  originally  100 
men,  as  the  name  impUee,  but  subsequenUy 
from  50  to  100  men,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  legion.  There  were  thus  60  centuries 
in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
oenturion  (Aets  x.  1,  22 ;  Matt  Tiii.  9,  xxtU. 
54).  In  addition  to  the  legionary  eohorts, 
independent  cohorts  of  Tolunteers  serred 
under  the  Boman  standards.  One  of  these 
cohorts  was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1), 
as  consisting  of  rolunteers  from  Italy.  The 
cohort  named  "Augustus"  (Acts  xxtii.  1) 
may  hare  consisted  of  the  Tolunteers  from 
Sebaste.  Others,  howerer,  think  that  itwas 
%  cohort  JM^tuta,  similar  to  the  logio  Augmta. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  Boman  forces  in 
Jndaea  were  at  Caeearea. 

AB*NON,  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Amorltcs, 


on  the  north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  18,  14,  24, 
26 ;  Judg.  xl  22),  and  afterwards  betwe—, 
Moab  and  Israel  (Beuben)  (Dent  IL  24,  86, 
iii.  8,  12,  16,  iT.  48 ;  Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  zUi.  9, 
16;  Judg.  xi.  IS,  26).  There  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Fa4y  eUM<^  of  the  present 
day  is  the  Amon.  Its  principal  womrtm  im 
near  Katrome^  on  the  Hi^  route. 

AB'OBB.  1.  A  dty  on  the  torrent  Amon* 
the  southern  point  of  the  teiritory  of  Sibon, 
king  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the 
tribe  of  Beuben  (Deut.  ii.  86,  iiL  12,  ir.  48  ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Judg.  xi.  26 ;  2  K. 
X.  88 ;  1  Chr.  t.  8),  but  later  again  in  pos- 
session of  Moab  (Jer.  xlriii.  19).  It  is  the 
modem  Ar^ir^  upon  the  very  edge  xA  the 
precipitous  north  bank  of  the  Wa^  Mf^ob. — 
8.  Aroer  "that is  'Ikeing'  Babbah"  (Babbeh 
of  Ammon),  a  town  built  by  and  belonging  to 
Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  84 ;  Josh.  xiiL  25 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiT.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place  men- 
tioned in  Jnig.  xi.  88,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time. — 8.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xrii.  2,  if  a 
place  at  all,  must  be  still  farther  north  then 
either  of  the  two  already  named.— 4.  A  town 
in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  28, 
perhaps  Wadf  Af'/hrah,  on  the  road  frtjm 
Petra  to  Oaza. 

AB'PAD  or  AB'PHAD  (Is.  xxxtI.  19, 
xxxTii.  18),  a  dty  or  district  in  Syria,  appa- 
rently dependent  on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  28). 
No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  dis- 
coTered  (2  K.  xriii.  84,  xix.  18 ;  Is.  x.  9). 

ABPHAX'AD,  the  son  of  Shem  and  n- 
oestor  of  Eber  (Oen.  x.  22,  24,  xl  10). — 
S.  AnraAXAD,  a  king  "  who  reigned  orer  the 
Modes  in  Ecbatana"  (Jud.  1.  1-4) :  perhaps 
the  sane  as  Phraortes,  who  fell  in  a  battle 
with  the  Assyrians,  688  B.a 

ABSA'CES  YI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who 
assumed  the  royal  title  of  Anaoei  in  addition 
to  his  proper  name,  MmuDAm  I.  (1  Msec 
XiT.  1-8). 

ABTAXEB'XES.  1.  The  first  Artaxerxes 
is  mentioned  in  Esr.  It.  7,  and  appears 
identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  impostor, 
and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses,  who 
usurped  the  throne  b.o.  522,  and  reigned 
eight  months.  8.  In  Neh.  iL  1  we  haTe 
another  Artaxerxes.  We  may  saMy  identify 
him  with  Artaxerxes  Maorocheir  or  Longi- 
manus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  b.o. 
464-4^5. 

A'BUMAH,  a  place  apparently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  at  which  AUm* 
eleoh  redded  (Judg.  ix.  41). 

AB'VAD  (£s.  xxTiL  8,  11).  The  idand  of 
Jtuad,  which  lies  off  Tortosa  (2brf«s),  f  or  I 
mUes  from  the  Phoenician  coast. 

AB'ZA,  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirxah  to 
Elah  king  of  Israel,  who  was  assasdniitwl 
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at  A  buiqiMt  in  hit  hooM  bj  Zimri  (1  K. 
xvL  »). 

A'SA,  mm  of  Abifab,  and  third  king  of 
Jndfth  (B.C.  956-916).  In  hit  seal  against 
h«ithwii«n  h«  did  not  apare  his  grandmother 
Maaflhah,  who  ooonpied  the  apedal  digni^  of 
**  King's  Mother,"  to  which  great  importanoe 
waa  attached  in  the  Jewish  eonrt.  Asa  bamt 
the  symbol  of  her  religion  (1  K.  xr.  13),  and 
threw  ita  ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  and 
then  deposed  Maachah  from  her  dignity.  He 
also  placed  In  the  temple  eertain  gifts  whieh 
his  Ihther  had  dedicated,  and  renewed  the 
great  altar  which  the  idolatroas  priests  appa- 
rently had  desecrated  (3  Chi .  rr.  8).  Besides 
this,  he  fbrtified  dties  on  his  fttmtiers,  and 
raised  an  army,  amoonting,  according  to 
3  Chr.  zir.  8,  to  580,000  men,  a  number 
probably  exaggerated  by  an  error  oi  the 
eopyirt.  During  Asa*s  reign,  Zerah,  at  the 
head  oi  an  enormous  host  (2  Chr.  xir.  0), 
attacked  Mareshah.  There  he  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  driyen  back  with  immense  loss 
to  Gerar.  The  peace  which  followed  this 
▼ietory  was  broken  by  the  attempt  of  Baasha 
of  Israel  to  tottity  Bamah.  To  stop  this 
Asa  purchased  the  hdp  oi  Benhadad  I.  king 
of  Damaseos,  by  a  large  payment  of  treasure, 
forced  Baash*  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and 
destroyed  the  works  which  he  had  begun  at 
Bamah.  In  his  old  age  Asa  sufflsred  from 
the  gout.  He  died  greatly  lored  and  honoured 
in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign. 

A'SAHEL,  nephew  of  David,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  Hewas 
eel^vated  for  his  swiftness  of  foot.  When 
fighting  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Joab  against  Ishbosheth's  army  at  Gibeon,  he 
pursued  Abner,  who  was  obliged  to  kill  him 
in  selfMlefence  (2  Sam.  U.  18  ff.) 

A'SAFH.  1.  A  LcTite,  son  of  Berechiah, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  Darid's  choir  (1  Chr.  tL 
89).  Psahns  L  awl  IxxilL-lxxziii.  are  attri- 
buted  to  him;  and  he  was  In  after  times 
celebrated  as  a  seer  as  well  as  a  musical  com- 
poser (2  Chr.  xxix.  80 ;  Neh.  xii.  46).— A.  The 
father  or  ancestor  of  Joah,  the  recorder  or 
chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  In  the 
reign  of  HeseUali  (2  K.  xTiiL  18,  87  ;,  Is. 
xxxTi.  8,22).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Amfik  is  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

AS'EN  ATH,  danghter  of  Potlpherah,  priest, 
or  possibly  prince,  of  On  [PonrKBaAn],  wife 
of  Jos^h  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ephndm  (xli.  50,  xlvl.  20). 

ASH  (Heb.  6rM)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xUt. 
14.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word ;  the  LXX. 
ond  the  Yulg.  understand  some  spedes  of 
pine-tree.  Perhaps  the  larch  (Zaryx  JBttro- 
f^ea)  may  be  intended. 


A'SHAN,  a  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Joah.  XT.  42).  In  Joah.  xix.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
It.  82,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging  to 
Simeon.  It  has  not  yet  been  identifled,  unless 
it  be  the  same  as  Ain  (comp.  Josh,  xxi  16 
with  1  Chr.  Ti.  59) ;  in  which  case  Boblnson 
found  it  at  JR  GkmMim, 

ASHBE'A,  a  proper  name,  but  whether  of 
a  person  or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Chr.  It.  21). 

ASHDOD,  or  AZO'TUS  (Acts  TiiL  40),  one 
of  the  fire  confederate  dties  of  the  Philistines, 
dtuated  about  80  miles  from  the  southern 
frtmtler  of  Palestine,  8  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  newrly  midway  between  Gasa 
and  Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xt.  47),  but  was  nerer  subdued 
by  the  Israelites.  Its  chief  importance  arose 
firom  its  position  on  the  high  road  from 
Palestine  to  Egypt.  It  is  now  an  insig- 
nificant Tillage,  with  no  memorials  of  iu 
andent  importance,  but  is  still  called  Adud. 

ASH'DOTH-PIS'GAH,  a  curious  and  pro. 
baUy  a  Tery  andent  term  of  doubtftil  mean- 
ing, found  only  in  Deut.  ill.  17  ;  Joah.  xii.  8, 
xiU.  20 ;  awl  in  Dent.  ir.  49,  A  Y.  *«  springs 
ofPisgah." 

A'SHEB,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SEB,  the  8th 
son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid 
(Gen.  XXX.  18).  The  general  podUon  of  his 
tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel 
northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the  sooth, 
Zebulun  and  Twwchsr  cm  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east  The  boundaries 
and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-81, 
xviL  10,  11 ;  and  Judg.  i.  81,  82.  They  pos- 
sessed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  probably  for  a  distance  «  8  or 
10  mUes  firom  the  shore.  This  terrltoiy  con- 
tained some  of  the  richest  soil  in  all  Palestine ; 
and  to  this  feet,  as  wdl  as  to  their  proximity 
to  the  Phoenidans,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
tribe  maybe  attributed  (Judg.  1.  81,  t.  17). 

A'SHEB,  a  place  which  formed  one  bound- 
ary of  the  tribe  of  Msnaisch  on  the  south 
(Josh.  XTfi.  7).  Mr.  Porter  suggests  that 
Tgyd^  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh 
{MoHdb.  p.  848). 

ASH'EBAH,  the  name  of  a  PhoMddan 
goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself  (A.  Y. 
**groTe").  Asberah  is  closely  connected  with 
AsHToasTH  and  her  worship  (Judg.  iii.  7, 
comp.  ii.  8;  Judg.  vi.  25 ;  1  K.  xriiL  19) ; 
Ashtoreth  being,  perhaps,  the  proper  name 
of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asberah  is  the  name 
of  her  image  or  symbol,  which  was  of  wood 
(see  Judg.  ri.  25-80 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  14). 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  carity  in  its 
surfece.  On  the  days  of  the  three  solemn 
festiTals  the  ashes  were  not  remored,  but  the 
I  accumulation  was  taken  away  afterwards  Id 
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the  morning,  the  priests  easting  lots  for  the 
office.  The  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire, 
according  to  r^tilations  prescribed  in  Num. 
zix.  had  the  ceremonial  efficacy  of  purifying 
the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but  of  polluting 
the  clean.  [Sacrifick.]  Ashes  about  the 
person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as 
a  sign  of  sorrow.     [Moubm ino.] 

ASH'IHA,  a  god  of  the  Hamathite  colonists 
in  Samaria  (2  K.  zvii.  80).  It  has  been  re- 
garded as  identical  with  the  Mendesian  god 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pan  of  the  Greeks,  and 
has  also  been  identified  with  the  Phoenician 
god  EsmAn. 

ASH'KELON,  AS'KELON,  Apocr.  AS'CA- 
LON,  one  of  the  fire  cities  of  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  t1.  17),  but 
less  often  mentioned  wad  apparently  less 
known  to  the  Jews  than  the  other  four. 
Samson  went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ash- 
kelon  (Judg.  xiv.  19),  as  if  to  a  remote  place 
whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to  be  heard 
of.  In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose 
to  considerable  importance.  Near  the  town 
were  the  temple  and  sacred  lake  of  Deroeto, 
the  Syrian  Venus.  The  soil  around  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertHi^.  Asealon  played  a 
memorable  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Cru- 
sades. 

ASHlCENAZ,  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Oen.  x.  8).  We  may 
probably  recognize  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaa  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
name  of  Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  In 
the  name  Seand-it,  Seand-inKfin,  Knobel 
considers  that  Ashk«nai  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  German  race. 

ASH'NAH,  the  name  of  two  cities,  both  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Judah :  (1)  named  between 
Zoreah  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore  probably 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xt.  88) ;  and  (S) 
between  Jiphtah  and  Nezib,  and  ttierefore  to 
the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xt.  48).  Each, 
according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857),  would 
be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

ASH'TAROTH,  and  once  AS'TARGTH,  a 
city  on  the  £.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  Uie 
kingdom  of  Og,  doubtless  so  called  from  being 
a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a 
description  or  definition  of  Og  (Deut.  L  4 ; 
Josh.  ix.  10,  xil.  4,  xiiL  12).  The  only 
trace  of  the  name  yet  reoorered  In  these  in- 
teresting dititricu  is  Tell-Aahterah^  or  Aah^ 
rahf  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 
is  known. 

ASU'TEROTH  KARNA'IM  =  ''Ashtaroth 
of  the  two  horns  or  peaks,"  a  place  of  rery 
great  antiquity,  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  The  name  reappears  but  once, 
as  Camaim,  or  Camion  (1  Mace.  t.  26,  43, 


44 ;  2  Maoc.  xii.  21,  26),  in  «« the  land  oJ 
Galaad.*'  It  is  probably  the  modem  A* 
SoHamekit  on  the  HaJ  route,  about  25  miles 

8.  of  Damascus. 

ASHTC/RETH,  the  principal  female  diTin- 
ity  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  Ishtar  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  Astarte  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  She  was  by  some  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  moon.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon- 
goddess,  but  the  planet  Venus ;  and  Astarte 
was  by  many  Identified  with  the  goddess 
Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  with  the 
planet  of  that  name.  It  is  certain  that  the 
worship  of  Astarte  became  identified  with  that 
of  Venus,  and  that  this  worship  was  connected 
with  the  most  impure  rites  is  apparent  firom 
the  close  connexion  of  this  goddess  with 
AsHxnAH  (1  K.  xi.  6, 88;  2  K.  xxiii.  18). 

ASH'URITES,  THE.  This  name  occurs 
only  in  2  Sam.  il.  9.  By  some  of  the  old 
interpreters  the  name  is  taken  as  meaning 
the  Q^urites,  but  If  we  follow  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher,  **the 
house  of  Asher,*'  **  the  Asherites  "  will  denote 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  whole  of  the  country 
W.  of  the  Jordan  abore  JesreeL 

ASIA.  The  passages  in  the  N.T.,  where 
this  word  occurs,  are  the  following :  Acts  ii. 

9,  Ti.  9,  XTi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4, 16, 
18,  xxL  27,  xxviL  2 ;  Rom.  xri.  5 ;  1  Cor. 
XTi.  19;  2  Cor.  i.  8 ;  2 Tim.  L  15 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ; 
RcT.  L  4,  11.  In  all  these  it  maybe  con- 
fidently stated  that  the  word  is  used  for  a 
Roman  proTinoe  which  embraced  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
which  Ephesns  was  the  capital. 

ASIAR'CHAE  (ehi^  cf  AMa,  A.  V. ;  Acts 
xix.  81),  officer*  chosen  annually  by  the 
cities  of  that  part  of  the  proTlnoe  of  Asia,  of 
which  Ephesus  was,  under  Roman  gOTera- 
ment,  the  metropolis.  They  had  charge  d 
the  public  games  and  religions  theatrical 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore. 

ASMODEMJS  (Tob.  m.  8,  17),  the  same  as 
Abaddon  or  ApoUyon  (Rct.  ix.  11;  oomp. 
Wisd.  xTiiL  25).  From  the  foct  that  the 
Talmud  calls  him  "king  of  the  demons," 
some  assume  him  to  be  identical  with  Reel- 
xebub,  and  others  with  AxraeL  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  this  CTil  spirit  is  represented  as  Iot- 
ing  Sara,  the  daughter  ofBaguel,  and  caus- 
ing the  death  of  her  ecTen  husbands. 

ASNAP'PER,  mentioned  in  Ear.  It.  10  as 
the  person  who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria.  He  was  probably  a  general 
of  Esarhaddon. 

ASP  {pethen).  The  Hebrew  word  occur* 
in  the  six  following  passages : — ^Deut.  xxxli. 
38 ;  Job  XX.  14,  16 ;  Ps.  IriU.  5,  xcL  18  ; 
Is.  xL  8.    It  is  expressed  in  the  passages 
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from  the  Psalms  by  adder  in  the  text  of  the 
A.  v.,  and  by  a*p  in  the  nwirgin  :  elsewhere 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has  otp  as  the  repre- 


ftcctative  of  the  original  word  pet  hen.  That 
tome  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  is  clear  from  the  passages 
qooied  aborc.  We  further  learn  from  Ps. 
Iriii.  5,  that  the  pet  hen  was  a  snake  upon 
which  the  serpent-charmers  practised  their 
art.  From  l^.  xi.  8,  it  woald  appear  that 
Ifae  pethen  was  a  dweller  in  holes  of  walls,  &c, 
As  the  Egyptian  cobra  is  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  spedes  ths 
satjc^  ^P<*°  which  the  serpent- 
eharmers  of  the  Bible  lands  practise 
their  art,  and  as  it  is  fond  of  con- 
cealing itself  in  walls  and  in  holes 
(Is.  xi.  8),  it  appears  to  hare  the 
best  claim  to  represent  the  peihen. 

ASPAL'ATHUS,  the  name  of  some 
sweet  perftnne  menttoned  in  Ecelns. 
xxiv.  15.  The  lAgnntm  Bhodionum 
is  by  some  sappoeed  to  be  the  sab- 
stance  indicated  bj  the  aspalathiu; 
the  plant  which  y^ds  it  is  the  Cbis- 
vohmhu  »Mpariu9  of  Unnaeas. 

AS^HAK,  the  pool  in  the  <<  wilder- 
nessofTheooe"  (IMaccix.  8S).  Is 
it  poesible  that  the  name  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  lactu  AaphaUitet  f 

ASS.  Five  Hebrew  names  of  the 
genos  Aaimu  oeenr  in  the  O.  T.  1.  ChamSr 
denotes  the  male  domestic  asS)  though  the 
word  was  no  doobt  used  in  a  general  sense 
to  express  any  ass  whether  male  or  female. 
The  ass  in  eastern  countries  is  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent animal  firom  what  he  is  in  western 
Europe.  The  most  noble  and  honoorable 
amongst  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted 

6m.  D.  B. 


on  asses :  and  in  this  manner  oar  Lord  him- 
sdf  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  xxi.  3).—S.  AihSfh  the  commos 
domestie  she-ass.  Balaam  rode  on  a  she- 
ass.  The  asses  of  Klsh  which  Saul  sought^ 
were  she-asses.  The  Shunammite  (S  K.  It.' 
3S,  34)  xode  on  one  when  she  went  to  seek 
Elisha.  They  were  she-asses  which  formed 
-the  special  care  of  one  of  Darid's  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxTii.  80).^S.  ^Air,  the  name  of  a 
wild  ass,  which  occurs  Gen.  xxxil.  16,  xlix. 
11 ;  Judg.  X.  4,  xii.  14 ;  Job  xi.  12  ;  Is.  xxx. 
6, 34  ;  Zeeh.  ix.  9. — 4.  Pere^  a  species  of  wild 
ass  mentioned  Oen.  xtI.  13  ;  Ps.  civ.  11 ;  Job 
Ti.  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5  ;  Hos.  Tiii.  9 ; 
Jer.  ii.  24,  xiv.  6 ;  Is.  xxxii.  14.^5.  Ar6d 
occurs  o^ly  in  Job  xxxix.  5  ;  but  in  what  re- 
spect it  differs  firom  the  Pete  is  uncertain. — 
The  species  known  to  the  ancient  Jews  are 
Atinxu  hetnippwy  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia ;  the  Atinu$  vulgarU  of  the  N.E.  of 
AiHca,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild 
aas,  whence^  the  domesticated  breed  has 
sprung ;  and  probably  the  Arinut  onagefy  the 
Koulan  or  Ghorkhur,  which  is  found  in 
Western  Asia  fix>m  48*  N.  latitude  southward 
to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western  India. 
Mr.  Layard  remarks  that  in  fleetness  the 
wild  ass  {Adntu  hemipptu)  equals  the  gazelie, 
and  to  overtake  them  is  a  feat  which  only  one 
or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have 
been  known  to  aecomplish. 


Bjrrlan  WHd  Am.    (Atlmiu  ntmnp/ma.) 
Specimen  in  ZoologionI  Onrdttn*. 

ASSH'URIM,  a  tribe  descended  firom  De- 
dan,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xxv.  8). 
Like  the  other  descendanto  of  Keturah,  they 
hare  not  been  identified  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Knobel  considers  them  the  same 
with  the  Asshnr  of  Ex.  xxtU.  36,  and  con- 
nected with  southern  Arabia. 

ASSIDE'ANS,  i.  e.  the  pious,  *•  puriUns,'* 
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the  name  awamed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  tU.  IS-;  2  Maoo.  xIy. 
6)  as  distinguished*  from  the  Hellenizing 
fisction.  They  appear  to  have  existed  as  a 
party  before  the  Maccabaean  rising,  and  were 
probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to  the 
external  obserranoe  of  the  Law. 

AS^SOS  or  AS'SUS,  a  seaport  of  the  Bo> 
man  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
andently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  AnnAirrr- 
TI17X,  and  was  only  about  seven  miles  firom 
the  opposite  coast  of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna 
(Ao^  XX.  18,  14). 

ASSTR'IA,  ASSH'UB,  was  a  great  and 
powerfhl  country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Oen. 
ii.  14),  the  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh 
(Oen.  X.  11,  Ac.).  It  derived  its  name  ap- 
parentiy  fhun  Asshnr,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  22),  who  in  later  times  was  worshipped 
by  the  Assyrians  as  their  chief  god.  The 
boundaries  of  Assyria  differed  greatly  at 
dIflBerent  periods.  Probably  in  the  earliest 
times  it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of  low 
country,  lying  chiefly  (m  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  extended, 
until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian 
mountains  (lat.  87*  SO')  upon  the  north,  and 
upon  the  south  the  country  abont  Baghdad 
(lat.  38*  80*).  Eastward  its  boundary  was 
the  high  range  of  Zagros,  or  mountains  of 
Kwditt&nf  westward,  it  was,  according  to 
the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it 
reached  the  Euphrates.  —  I.  OenertU  cha- 
ratter  taf  the  oomtrp.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the 
high  moontain^shains  of  Armenia  ^"«^  E.ur- 
distAn  are  suceeeded  by  low  ranges  of  llme- 
stone-hiUs  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect.  To 
theae  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  un- 
dulating lone  of  country,  well  watered  and 
fairly  productive,  which  extends  in  length 
for  250  miles,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  a 
single  limestone-range.  Above  and  below 
this  barrier  is  an  immense  level  tract,  now 
for  the  most  part  a  wilderness,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  early  times  well 
cultivated  and  thickly  peopled  throughout. 
— 2.  J*rovinee$  of  Aatiria. — ^The  dassioal 
geographers  divided  Assyria  into  a  number 
of  regions,  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  named 
firom  cities,  as  ArbeUtis  fhmi  Arbela ;  Cala- 
eene  (or  Calachine)  tmm.  Calah  or  Halah 
(Gen.  X.  11 ;  2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  Apolloniatis 
firom  Apolkmia ;  Sittaoene  from  Sittaoe,  fto. 
Adiabene,  however,  the  richest  region  of  all, 
derived  its  appellation  firom  the  Zdb  (Dtaft) 
river  on  which  it  lay. — S.  Ohi$f  eiH$9, — ^The 
ehlef  oities  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
neM  appear  to  have  ben  the  fidlowing : — 


Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the  mound* 
opposite  Mosul  {Nebi-Yunu$  and  Kouyitt^ik) ; 
Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nitnrud ;  Asshur,  now 
KUeh  Sherghat ;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina, 
now  Xhar$abad ;  Arbela,  still  Arbil ;  Opis  at 
the  junction  of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris ; 
and  Sittace,  a  littie  farther  down  the  latter 
river,  if  this  place  should  not  rather  be 
reckoned  to  Babylonia.— 4.  Mttory  cf  As- 
»]fr%a~-origindl  peopling. — Scripture  infbrms 
us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  fhmi  Babylon 
(Gen.  X.  11),  and  both  classical  tradition  and 
the  monuments  of  the  country  agree  in  this 
representation. — 5.  Date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom. — ^As  a  country,  Assyria  was 
evidently  known  to  Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv. 
18 ;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24) ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem  (about  b.c.  770). 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  Assyrians  were 
"  lords  of  Asia  "  for  520  year^  till  the  Median 
kingdom  was  formed,  b.c.  708.  He  would 
thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not 
very  greatiy  anterior  to  b.c.  1228.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can, be  determined 
with  any  approach  to  certainty. — 6.  Early 
hinge  firom  the  foundation  cf  the  kingdom  to 
Put, — ^The  Mesopotamian  researches  have 
rendered  it  apparent  that  the  original  seat  of 
government  was  not  at  Nineveh,  but  at  JBIeh* 
Sherghatf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three 
groups;  and  their  reigns  are  thought  to 
have  covered  a  space  of  nearly  850  years, 
firom  B.C.  1278  to  b.c.  980.  The  most  re- 
markable monarch  of  the  series  was  caUed 
Tiglath-pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been 
king  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centur), 
and  thus  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Samuel.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestor*  of  two- 
great  monarchs ;  Sardanapalns  the  first,  and 
his  son,  flhalmaneser  or  Shalmanubar,  a  still 
greater  conqueror.  His  son  and  grandson 
fbUowed  in  his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled 
his  glory.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be 
identical  witti  the  BibUeal  Pul,  Phul,  or 
Phaloch  [PiTL].— 7.  The  hinge  from  Ful  to 
JSearhaddon.—ln  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we 
find  the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser,  Shal- 
maneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  (2  K. 
XV.  10,  29,  xvii.  8,  xviii.  18,  xix.  87) ;  and 
in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  "Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria  "  (xx.  1).  The  inscriptions, 
by  showing  us  that  Sargon  was  the  fi&ther  of 
Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  Ust  half  of 
the  8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7  th  century 
B.O.  the  (probably)  complete  Ust  of  Tiglath- 
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pUeaer  II.,  Shalmaneser  IL,  Sargoa,  Senns- 
ebfirib,  and  EMurhaddon. — 8.  Lower  Dfpuutf. 
It  aeema  to  be  certain  tlutt  at,  or  near,  the 
aooeeaion  of  Pol,  abont  b.c.  7:70,  a  great 
change  of  some  kind  or  other  ocoorred  in 
Afsyria.  Probably  the  Pul  or  Phalooh  of 
Scripture  was  really  the  laat  king  of  the  old 
monarehy,  and  Tiglath-pileter  II.,  hla  buc- 
eeasor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "Lower  Empire." — 9.  Suppoied 
lost  9f  th§  empire  at  this  period, — Many 
writers  of  repute  haTC  been  inclined  to  accept 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  empire  at  this 
period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both  ftrom 
Sertptore  and  finnn  the  monuments,  that  the 
shock  sustained  through  the  domestio  rerolu- 
tion  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
plain,  firam  Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Tigla^-pfleeer,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was  as 
great  as  at  any  former  era.  On  every  ground 
it  seems  neoessary  to  con'slude  that  the 
eecond  Assyrian  Ungdam  was  really  greater 
and  more  glorious  than  the  first ;  that  under 
it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their  Ail- 
lest  extent,  and  the  internal  prosperity  was 
at  the  highest — 10.  Sueeeuors  of  Siorhad- 
don, — ^By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon 
the  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Assyria  had  been 
so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy  was  left 
who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety.  In 
Scripture  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  no- 
thing of  Assyria  after  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon, and  profiuie  history  is  equally  silent 
until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought  about 
her  downfall.— 11.  Fall  of  Assyria.— The 
Ikll  of  Assyria,  long  previously  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  (x.  S-19),  was  effected  by  the 
growing  strength  and  boldness  of  the 
Modes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus,  the 
first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place 
about  the  year  b.o.  838.  For  some  time 
their  cilbrts  were  unsuccessAil ;  but  after 
a  whUe,  having  won  over  the  Babylonians 
to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to  the 
Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  b.c.  6S5, 
or  »  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the 
capitaL — 13.  Fu^fitmeni  of  propheey.—Tht 
prophecies  of  Mahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii. 
18-15)  against  Assyria  were  probably  de- 
livered shortly  before  the  catastrophe.  In 
accordance  with  Nahum*s  annoum^nncnt 
(iii*  19)  we  find  that  Assyria  never  succeeded 
in  mfti«fajn<ng  a  dlstlnot  nationality.— 18. 
Oemeral  character  of  the  empire. — The  As- 
^rian  mf^y»^«*hii  bore  sway  over  a  number  of 
petty  kings  through  the  entire  extent  of  their 
dominions.  These  native  princes  were  feu- 
diUories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom  they 
held  tilieir  exown  by  the  double  tenure  of 


homage  and  tribute.  It  is  not  quite  oertain 
how  fttr  Assyria  required  a  religious  con- 
formity ftrom  the  subject  people.  Her  religion 
was  a  gross  and  complex  polythdBm,  com- 
prising the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and 
numerous  minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  all 
of  whom  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who 
seems  to  be  the  deified  patriarch  of  the  nation 
(Oen.  X.  23).  The  inscriptions  appear  to 
state  that  In  all  oountries  over  which  the 
Assyrians  established  their  supremacy,  they 
set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,'*  and  *'  altars  to 
the  Great  Gods." — 14.  lie  extent. — On  the 
west,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  river  Halys 
appear  to  have  been  the  boundaries ;  on  the 
north,  a  fiuotuating  line,  never  reaching  the 
Eoxine  nor  extending  beyond  the  northern 
flrontier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east,  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the  south, 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits 
are  the  following : — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Baby- 
lonia, Media,  Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria 
Proper,  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia 
and  Giiioia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and 
Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a  while  a 
dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhiHiM  have  held  at  one  time  certain 
portions  of  Lower  Egypt. — 15.  OiviliaatioH 
qf  the  Auyriane. — ^The  civiliBation  of  the 
Assyrians  was  derived  originally  ttom.  ttie 
Babylonians.  They  were  a  Shemitic  race, 
originally  resident  in  Babylonia  (which  at 
that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  acquaints 
with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  and  established  in  the  tract  imme- 
diately below  the  Armenian  mountains  a 
separate  and  distinct  nationality.  Still,  as 
their  cirillBation  developed,  it  became  in 
many  respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home 
growth.  But  they  were  stlil  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians.  Their  government 
was  rude  and  inartiflcial ;  their  religion  coarse 
and  sensual ;  and  thdr  conduct  of  war  crueL 

ASTT'AGES,  the  last  king  of  the  Modes, 
B.C.  505-560,  or  b.c  5^-558,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The 
name  is  identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr 
with  Deiooes  =  Ashdah<k,  the  emblem  of  the 
Median  power. 

ASUP'PIM,  and  HOUSE  OP,  1  Chr.  xxvi. 
15,  17,  UteraUy  "house  of  the  gatherings." 
Some  understand  it  as  a  proper  name  of 
chambers  on  the  south  of  the  Temple ;  others 
of  certain  store-rooms,  or  of  the  couneH- 
ohambers  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple  in 
which  the  elders  held  their  deliberations. 

A'TAD,  THE  THRESHING-FLOOB  OF, 
called  also  Abel-Mlxralm  (Gen.  L  10,  II). 
According  to  Jerome  it  was  in  his  day  oaUed 
B  9 
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Bethgla  or  Bethada  (Beth-Ho?U).  Beth- 
Hogla  is  known  to  have  lain  between  the 
Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefore  on  the  west 
aide  of  Jordan. 

ATAR'OATIS,  or  Dkbcvto,  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, represented  generally  with  the  body  of 
a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fish  (eomp.  Da- 
com).  Her  most  famous  temples  were  at 
HierapoUs  (Mabug)  and  Ascalon.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (2  Maco.  zii.  26} 
at  Eamion,  which  was  destroyed  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Maoo.  v.  44). 

AT'AROTH.  1.  One  of  the  towns  in  the 
«land  of  Jaser  and  land  of  Gilead'*  (Num. 
xxxii.  S),  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(xxxii.  84).  From  its  mention  with  places 
which  hare  been  identified  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  the  Jebel 
AttariU,  a  connexion  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But 
some  other  identification  is  necessary. — 0.  A 
place  on  the  (south  T)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xri.  3,  7).  It  is  im- 
possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place,  as,  8.  ATABOTB-ADAn,  or 
-ADDAK  on  the  west  border  of  Benjamin, 
**near  the  *  mountain'  that  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon"  (Josh.  xtL  5, 
xviii.  18).  In  the  Ouomastieon  mention  is 
made  of  an  Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the 
mountains,  4  miles  N.  of  Sebaste ;  as  well  aa 
two  places  of  the  name  not  far  firom  Jeru- 
salem.— 4.  "  Ataxiotb,  thx  hovsb  op  Joab," 
a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iL  54). 

ATHACH  (1  Sam.  xxx.  30).  As  the  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber 
fbr  Ether,  a  town  in  the  }ow  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XT.  42). 

ATHALI'AH,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jese- 
bel,  married  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
king  of  Judah,  and  introduced  into  the  S. 
kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal.  After  the 
great  revolution,  by  which  Jehu  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
who  had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  xl.  1), 
availing  herself  probably  of  her  position  as 
Ki$tif*»  Mother  [Asa],  to  perpetrate  the  crime. 
From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal  house,  one 
infi&nt  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  Ms  aunt  Jehosheba, 
wife  of  Jeholada  (2  Chr.  zxiii.  11)  the  Ugh- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child  was 
brought  up  under  Jehoiada*8  care,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  Temple  for  six  years,  during 
which  period  Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah. 
At  length  Jeholada  thought  it  time  to  pro- 
dace  the  lawful  king  to  the  people,  trusting 
to  their  seal  for  tha  worship  of  God,  and 


loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and 
Jehoshaphat.  His  plan  was  successful,  and 
Athaliah  was  put  to  death. 

ATH'ENS,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning  and  dvilisation 
during  the  golden  period  of  the  history  of 
Greece.  St  Paul  visited  it  in  his  journey 
from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
mained  there  some  time  (Aats  xvii.  14-84 : 
comp.  1  Thess.  UL  1).  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  localities  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
rative it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  topi^raphy  of  the  ei^.  Athens  is 
situated  about  three  miles  firom  the  sea-coast, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Attica.  In  this  plain 
rise  several  eminences.  Of  these  the  most 
prominent  is  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  with 
a  conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the  Hill 
of  St  George,  and  which  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  <tf  LffcdbetUu.  This  moun- 
tain, which  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens, 
and  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
environs  of  the  city.  It  is  to  Athens  what 
Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  or  Arthur's  Seat  to 
Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyeabettns  there 
are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which 
formed  pan  of  the  dty.  Of  these  the  nearest 
to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
fh»n  the  latter,  was  the  Aoropoli$^  or  citadel 
of  Athens,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising 
abruptiy  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat  summit 
of  about  1000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by 
500  fleet  broad  f^om  north  to  south.  Imme- 
diately west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  second  hill 
of  irregular  form,  the  Artopofftu  {Man' 
mU).  To  the  south-west  there  rises  a  third 
hill,  the  FnpXf  on  which  the  assemblies  of 
the  dtiiens  were  held ;  and  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as  the  Mu99itm, 
On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  city 
there  run  two  small  streams,  which  are 
nearly  exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea, 
by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by  the  channels 
for  artificial  irrigation.  That  on  the  east 
is  the  nissus,  which  flowed  through  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  city:  that  on  the 
west  is  the  Oephissus.  South  of  the  city  was 
seen  the  Saronic  gulf,  with  the  harbours  of 
Athens.— ^Athens  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  prominence  given  to  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Athena  (Minerva)  by 
its  king  Erechthens.  The  inhabitants  were 
previously  called  Cecropidae,  firom  Oecrops, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  ori- 
ginal founder  of  the  city.  This  at  first 
occupied  only  the  hill  or  rock  which  after- 
wards  became  the  Aeropoli$;  but  gradually 
the  buildings  spread  over  the  ground  at 
the  southern  foot  of  this  hill.    It  was  not 
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till  the  time  of  PiBistratuB  and  his  sons 
(B.C.  560-514)  that  the  city  began  to  as- 
nune  any  degree  of  splendoar.  The  most 
remarkable  building  of  these  despots  was  the 
gigantic  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.  Xerxes  reduced  the  ancient  city 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  After  the  de- 
parture of  the  Persians,  its  reconstruction  on 
a  much  larger  scale  was  commenced  under 
the  superintendence  of  Themistocles,  whose 
ilrst  care  was  to  provide  for  its  safety  by  the 
erection  of  walls.  The  Acropolis  now  formed 
the  centre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  new 
-walls  described  an  irregular  circle  of  about 


60  stadia  or  7^  miles  in  circxmiference.  But 
the  views  of  Themistocles  were  not  confined 
to  the  mercb  defence  of  Athens :  he  contem- 
plated making  her  a  great  naval  power,  and 
for  this  purpoae  adequate  docks  and  arsenals 
were  required.  Previously  the  Athenians 
had  used  as  their  only  harbour  the  open 
roadstead  of  P?uU«rum  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the  seashore  is 
nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistocles  trans- 
ferred the  naval  station  of  the  Athenians  to 
the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  which  is  distant 
about  4J^  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains 
three  natural  harbours.     It  was  not  till  the 
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administration  of  Pericles  that  the  walls  were 
built  which  oonnected  Athens  with  her  ports. 
Under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  Athens 
was  adorned  with  numerous  public  buildings, 
which  existed  in  all  their  glory  when  St.  Paul 
visited  the  ei^,  and  of  which  some  idea  may 
be  formed  ftrom  the  accompanying  restora- 
tion. The  Aeropolia  ma  the  chief  centre 
of  the  architectural  splendour  of  Athens. 
After  the  Persian  wars  the  hill  had  ceased  to 
be  inhabited,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
wMship  of  Athena  and  to  the  other  guardian 
deities  of  the  city.  It  was  covered  with  the 
temples  of  gods  and  heroes;  and  thus  its 
platform  presented  no  only  a  sanctuary,  but 


a  museum,  containing  the  finest  production  r 
of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  in  which 
the  whiteness  of  the  marble  was  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  rendered  still  more 
dazzling  by  the  transparent  clearness  of  the 
Athenian  atmosphere.  The  only  approach  to 
it  was  from  the  Agora  on  its  western  side. 
At  the  top  of  a  magnificent  flight  of  marble 
steps,  70  feet  broad,  stood  the  JPropylaea, 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles, 
and  which  served  as  a  suitable  entrance  to 
the  exquisite  works  within.  The  Propylaea 
were  themselves  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Athenian  art.  They  were  entirely  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the 
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wattera  end  of  the  Acropolis,  haying  a 
breadth  of  168  feet.  On  passing  through 
the  Propylaea  all  the  glories  of  the  Acropolis 
became  visible.  The  chief  building  was  the 
PortMnon  {i.e.  House  of  the  Virgin),  the 
most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture. It  derived  its  name  from  its  being 
the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  or  Athena 
the  Virgin,  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
ne«r  its  centre.  It  was  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  on  a  rustic  basement  of  ordinary 
limestone,  and  its  architecture,  which  was  of 
the  Doric  order,  was  of  the  purest  kind.  It 
was  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  sculp- 
tures, executed  by  various  artists  under  the 
direction  of  Phidias.  A  large  nximber  of  these 
senlpturee  were  brought  to  England  by  Lord 
Elgin,  of  whom  they  were  purchased  by  the 
nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Parthenon  was 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess 
executed  by  Phidias  himself.  The  Acropolis 
was  adorned  with  another  colossal  flgtire  of 
Athena,  in  bronxe,  also  the  work  of  Phidias. 
It  stood  in  the  open  air,  nearly  opposite  the 
Propylaea.  With  its  pedeeUl  it  must  have 
been  about  70  feet  high,  and  consequently 
towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon, 
no  that  the  point  of  its  spear  and  the  crest 
of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens. 
Another  magnificent  building  on  the  Acropolis 
was  the  Breohthium,  or  temple  of  Ereththeus. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  models  of  the  Ionic 
order,  as  the  Parthenon  was  of  the  Doric. 
It  stood  to  the  north  of  the  Utter  building, 
and  olose  to  the  northern  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis. Among  the  remarkable  places  in  other 
parts  of  the  ci^  we  may  mention,  first,  the 
Dioniftiac  theatre^  which  occupied  the  slope 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Acro- 
polis. The  middle  of  it  was  excavated  out  of 
the  rock,  and  the  rows  of  seats  ascended  in 
enrvet  one  above  another,  the  diameter  in- 
cressing  with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt 
wftdently  large  to  accommodate  the  whole 
body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
strangers  who  flocked  to  Athens  during  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  but  its  dimensions  cannot 
now  be  accurately  ascertained.  It  had  no 
roof,  but  the  spectators  were  probably  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from 
their  elevated  seato  they  had  a  distinct  view 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis 
in  the  horiaon.  Above  them  rose  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Acro- 
polis, so  that  they  sat  under  the  shadow  of 
the  ancestral  gods  of  the  country.  The  Are" 
•pofUM,  or  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars)  is  described 
elsewhere.     [Mass*  Hill.]    The    Ht^x,  or 


place  for  holding  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  Athenians,  stood  on  the  side  of  a  low 
rocky  hiU,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Areopagus.  Projecting^ 
from  the  hill,  and  hewn  out  of  it,  still  stands 
a  solid  rectangular  block,  called  the  Bema  or 
pulpit,  from  whence  the  orators  addressed 
the  multitude  in  the  area  before  them.  The 
position  of  the  Bema  commanded  a  view  of 
the  Propylaea  snd  the  other  magnificent  edi- 
fices of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was 
the  city  itself  studded  with  monuments  of 
Athenian  glory.  The  Athenian  orators  fre- 
quently roused  the  national  feelings  of  their 
audience  by  pointing  to  the  Propylaea  and 
to  the  other  splendid  buildings  before  them. 
Between  the  Pnyx  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus 
on  the  north,  and  the  Acropolis  on  the  east, 
and  closely  adjoining  the  base  of  these  hills, 
stood  the  Affora  or  "  Market,"  where  St  Paul 
disputed  daily.  In  a  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east  a  street  called  the  CeramTcus 
ran  diagonally  through  the  Agora,  entering 
it  through  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Areopagus.  The  street  was  named  after 
a  district  of  the  ci^,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Oeramlous. 
The  former  lay  within  the  dty  walls,  and 
included  the  Agora.  The  Outer  Oersmlcus, 
which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  was  the  burial-place 
of  all  persons  honoured  with  a  public  ftineraL. 
Through  it  ran  the  road  to  the  gynmasinm 
and  gardens  of  the  Aeademy,  whioh  were 
situated  about  a  mile  firom  the  walls.  The 
Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato  and  his 
disciples  taught.  On  each  side  of  this  road 
were  monuments  to  illustrious  Athenians, 
especially  those  who  had  fsllen  in  battle. 
East  of  the  city,  and  outside  the  walls,  was 
the  Ljfefum,  a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Apollo 
Lyc^us,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which 
Aristotle  taught. — The  remark  of  the  sacred 
historian  respecting  the  inquisitive  character 
of  the  Athenians  (Acta  xviL  SI)  is  attested 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antlqui^.  Demo- 
sthenes rebukes  his  countrymen  for  their 
love  of  constantly  going  about  in  the  market, 
and  asking  one  another  What  news  t  Their 
natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing  to  the 
purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  The  trans- 
parent clearness  of  the  atmosphere  is  noticed 
by  Euripides  {Medea,  829),  who  describes 
the  Athenians  as  **  delicately  marching 
through  most  pellucid  air."  Modem  tra- 
vellers have  not  failed  to  notioe  the  same 
peculiarity.  Thus  Dean  Stanley  speaks  **  of 
the  transparent  clearness,  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  an  Athenian  sky ;  of  the  flood  of  fire. 
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with  which  the  marble  ooliunns,  the  monn- 
taine,  and  the  sea  are  all  bathed  and  pene- 
trated by  an  iUumination  of  an  Athenian 
Bonaet.*' — St.  Paul  began  hia  address  at 
Athens  by  speaking  of  their  *'  oarefolness 
lU  religion,"  which  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  too  superstitious,''  an  unfortunate 
mirtranslation,  as  Conybeare  and  Howson 
remark,  "because  it  entirely  destroys  the 
graoefdl  courtesy  of  St,  Paal's  opening  ad- 
dress, and  represents  him  as  beginning  his 
speech  by  offending  his  audience."  The 
Athenian  careftdness  in  religion  is  con- 
finned  by  the  andent  writers.  Thus  Pausa- 
nias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
other  states  in  the  attention  which  they 
paid  to  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  hence 
the  city  was  crowded  in  erery  direction 
with  temples,  altars,  and  oUier  sacred  build- 
ings.  The  altar  **to  the  Unknown  God," 
which  St.  Paul  mentions,  has  been  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  [Altab,  p.  S4,  b.]  Of  the 
Christian  ehureh,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athena,  according  to  eoclesiastioal  tradition, 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  first  bishop. 

[DlOSTTBIXTS.] 

ATONEMENT,  THE  DAT  OF,  the  great 
day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the  only 
one  oommanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Favts.] 
The  mode  of  its  obserranoe  is  described  in 
Ler.  xtL,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is 
emphatically  enjoined  in  LeT.  zxiii.  36-S2. 
— II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri, 
that  is,  fhnn  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days 
before  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.] 
— ^IIL  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  law,  were  as  foUow.  It  was 
kept  by  the  people  as  a  high  solemn  sabbath. 
On  this  occasion  only  the  high  priest  was 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Having  bathed  his  person  and  dressed  him- 
self entirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  gar- 
ments, he  brought  forward  a  young  bullock 
for  a  sin-offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost, 
on  account  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
two  young  goats  for  a  sin-offering  with  a 
nun  for  a  bumt-ofliering,  which  were  paid 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account  of 
the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  goats 
befbre  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
and  east  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  "  for 
JisAovoA"  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
"  for  AMogd,"  He  next  sacrificed  the  young 
bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood 
of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer  with  burn- 
ing ooals  train,  the  brasen  altar,  took  a  hand- 
ful of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy 
place.  He  then  threw  the  incense  upon  the 
cools  and  enveloped  the  meroy-eeat  in  a  cloud 


of  smoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger  into  the 
blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before  the 
mercy-eeat  eastward.  The  goat  upon  which 
the  lot  **  for  Jehovah**  had  faUen  was  then 
slain  and  the  high  priest  sprinkled  its  blood 
before  the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  that  of  the  buUock.  Going  out 
from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the  holy 
place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both 
the  victims  on  the  altar  of  Incense.  At  this 
time  no  one  besides  the  high  priest  was  suf- 
fered to  be  present  in  the  holy  place.  The 
purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the 
holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
goat  on  which  the  lot  **  for  AiuueV*  had 
fallen,  and  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of 
the  people.  The  goat  was  then  led,  by  a 
man  chosen  fbr  the  purpose,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, into  '*  a  land  not  inhabited,"  and  was 
there  let  loose.  The  high  priest  after  this 
returned  into  the  holy  place,  bathed  himself 
again,  put  on  his  usual  garments  of  oiBee, 
and  offered  the  two  rams  as  bumt-offnings, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He 
also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two 
sin-ofliBrings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried 
away  and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They 
who  took  away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who 
had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe  their 
persons  and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as 
their  service  was  performed.  The  accessory 
burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num.  xxix.  7-11, 
were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs, 
and  a  young  goat  —  lY.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  regarding  the  meaning  of 
the  word  AcaseL  The  opinions  which  seem' 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — 
1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of 
the  goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most 
favoured  by  the  old  interpreters,  who  in 
genAral  supposed  it  to  mean  ^  goat  imt  ofcoy, 
or  let  loose.  But  in  this  case  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi. 
10  and  26.  2.  Some  have  taken  Azaxel  for 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  goat  was 
sent.  8.  a)  Oesenius  supposes  it  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a 
sacrifice  as  that  of  the  goat  h)  But  others 
have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
devil  himself.  4.  An  explanation  of  the 
word  which  seems  less  objectionable,  if  it 
is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would  render  the 
designation  of  the  lot  "  for  eomplete  sending 
away." — Y.  In  considering  the  meaning  of 
the  particular  rites  of  the  day,  three  points 
appear  to  be  of  a  very  distinctive  character. 

1.  The  white  garments  of  the  high  priest 

2.  His   entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

3.  The  scapegoat  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25}  teaches  us  to  apply 
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the  flnt  two  partioolars.  The  high  priest 
himself,  with  his  person  cleansed  and  dressed 
in  white  garments,  was  the  best  outward 
type  which  a  liring  roan  conld  present  in  his 
own  person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who 
was  to  purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them 
fh>m  tiieir  sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  sciipegoat,  we  hare  no  such  light  to 
guide  us,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  great 
doubt  and  difficulty.  It  has  been  generally 
considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to  signify 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  Jehorah.  If 
we  keep  in  riew  that  the  two  goats  are 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sln- 
oflfering,  we  shaU  not  hare  much  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  they  form  together  bat  one  sym- 
bolical  expression:  the  slain  goat  setting 
forth  the  act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own 
life  fbr  others  **  to  Jehovah  ;**  and  the  goat 
which  carried  off  its  load  of  sin  **for  com- 
plete  remoral,"  as  signifying  Che  deanaing 
influence  of  fiiith  in  that  sacrifice. 
AT'BOTH,  a  city  of  Gad  (Num.  zxxlL 

ATTXLI'A,  a  coast-town  of  Pamphylia, 
mentioned  Acts  xir.  35.  It  was  built  by 
Attains  Philadelphua,  king  ot  Pergamns,  and 
named  after  the  monarch.  All  its  remains 
are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. Leake  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  on  the 
9.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  Duden  Su 
the  ancient  Catarrhactes. 

AT'TALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectiTcly  b.c.  241- 
197,  159-138  (Philadelphns),  ISS-ISS  (Philo- 
metor).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters 
sent  Arom  Bome  in  fiirour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mooc. 
XT.  22)  were  addressed  to  Attains  II.  or  At- 
talus  III.,  as  their  date  fiais  in  b.c.  139-8, 
about  the  time  when  the  latter  succeeded  his 
uncle. 

AUOUS'TUS  CAES'AB,  the  first  Roman 
emperor.  He  was  bom  a.v.c.  691,  b.o.  63. 
His  fkther  was  Cains  OctaTins ;  his  mother 
Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  He  was  principally  educated  by  his 
great-uncle  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  made  his 
heir.  After  his  murder,  the  young  OctaTins, 
then  Caius  Julius  Caesar  OctaTianus,  was 
taken  into  the  TriumTirate  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and,  after  the  remoral  of  the  latter, 
divided  the  empire  with  Antony.  The 
struggle  fbr  the  supreme  power  was  ter- 
minated in  ikTour  of  Octavianus  by  the  battle 
of  Aotium,  B.C.  31.  On  this  victory,  he  was 
saluted  Imperator  by  the  senate,  who  con- 
ferred  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (b.o.  27). 
The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  history  is 
his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.     That  prince,  who  had  espoused 


Antony*s  side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken 
into  fkvour  and  confirmed,  nay  even  increased 
in  his  power.  After  Herod's  death  in  a.i>.  4, 
Augustas  divided  his  dominions  almost 
exactly  according  to  his  dying  directiras, 
among  his  sons.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in 
Campania,  Aug.  19,  ▲.u.c.  767,  ▲.:>.  14,  in 
his  76th  year ;  but  long  before  his  desth  ha 
had  associated  Tiberius  with  him  is  the 
empire. 

AUGUSTUS*  BAND  (Acts  xxvli.  I). 
[AmHT.] 

A'VA,  a  place  in  the  empire  of  Aisyria, 
apparently  the  same  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xvll.  24). 

Ay  A  RAN,  the  surname  of  Eleazar,  krother 
of  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace  iL  5). 

A'VEN.  1.  The  "  plain  of  Aven  '*  k  men- 
Uoned  by  Amos  (L  5)  in  his  denimciation  of 
Syria  and  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Pakstine. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. — H. 
In  Hoe.  X.  8  the  word  is  clearly  an  abbre- 
viation of  Bethaven,  that  is  Bethel  (oomp. 
iv.  15,  ftc.).~d.  The  sacred  city  of  HeUopoUs 
or  On,  in  Egypt  (Ex.  xxx.  17). 

A'VIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES.  1.  A 
people  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, whom  we  meet  with  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  sea^)oast,  whither  they  may  have 
made  their  way  northwards  tnm.  the  Desert. 
The  only  notice  of  them  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  contained  in  a  remarkable 
Aragm«nt  of  primeval  history  preserved  in 
Deut  iL  23.  It  is  a  curious  fi&ct  that  both 
the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified  the  Awim 
with  the  Hivites.— A.  The  people  of  Awa, 
among  the  colonists  who  were  sent  by  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the  depopulated 
cities  of  Israel  (2  E.  xviL  31). 

AWL,  a  tool  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
ancient  form.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  custom  of  boring  the  ear 
of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxL  6  ;  Deut  xv.  17). 

AXE.  'Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered 
**ax"  in  the  A.  y. :  the  one  of  most  com- 
mon occurrence  being  Oanen,  Arom  a  root 
signifying  **  to  cut  or  sever,"  as  «« hatchet,'* 
fhun  "  hack,'*  corresponds  to  the  Lat.  teeuris. 
It  consisted  of  a  head  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34), 
fkstened,  with  thongs  or  otherwise,  upon  a 
handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable  to  slip  off 
(Dent.  xix.  5 ;  2  K.  vi.  5).  It  was  used  fbr 
telling  trees  (Dent.  xx.  19),  and  also  fbr 
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sbsping  the  "vrooA  when  felled,  perhape  like 
the  modern  adze  (1  K.  tL  7).— The  "  battte- 
ax  "  {mapp^tt,  Jer.  U.  30)  was  probably,  as 
its  root  indicates,  a  heary  maoe  or  maul,  like 
that  which  gaye  his  somame  to  Charles 
MarM, 

AZABI'AH,  a  oommon  name  in  Hebrew 
and  especially  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  priests 
of  the  line  of  Elbasab,  whose  name  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Asabiah.    It 
ii  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded 
with  £ira  as  weU  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Beraiah.    The  principal  persons  who  bore 
Uds  name  were : — ^1.  Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr. 
tL  9).    He  appears  from  1  K.  ir.  S,  to  hare 
snooeeded   Zadok».  his  grand&ther,  in  the 
high  priesthood,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
Ahimaas  having  died  before  Zaddk.     [Am- 
IIAA2.]    To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doabted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Asariah  the  son 
of  Johanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  ft 
10.    Josephns  merely  mentions  Aaarias  as 
the  son   and   successor    of  Ahimaai.  —  A. 
Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (S  Chr.  xt.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  in  ver.  8,  was  a  remark- 
able propl^  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a 
ecmtempoiary  of  Aaariah  the  son  of  Johanan 
the  high  priest,  and  of  Hanani  &e  seer. — 8. 
The  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Usziah,  king 
of  Jndah,  whose  name,  perhaps  lh»n  this  cir- 
eomstanoe,  is  often  oormpted  into  Asariah 
(3  K.  xiT.  31,  XV.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.).    The 
most  memorable  erent  of  his  life  is  that 
which  is  recorded  in  3  Chr.  xxvi.  17-20. 
When  king  Ussiah,  elated  by  his  great  pros- 
perity and  power,  "  transgressed  against  the 
Lord  his  Ood,  and  went  into  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord  to  bom  incense  upon  the  altar  of 
isoense,"  Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by 
eighty  of  his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after 
him,  and  withstood  him.    He  was  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah  tiie  prophet,  and  with 
Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubtless  witnessed  the 
great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's  reign  (Am.  i.  1 } 
Zeeh.  xir.  6}. 

AZ'EKAH,  a  town  of  Judah,  with  depend- 
ent Tillages,  lying  in  the  Shefelah  or  rich 
agricultural  plain.  It  is  most  clearly  defined 
as  being  near  Shoehoh  (1  Sam.  xrii.  1) ;  but 
its  podtion  has  not  yet  been  recognized. 

AZMA'VETH,  a  place  to  all  appearance  in 
Bei^amin,  being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  and  other  towns  belonging  to  that 
tribe  (Ezr.  iL  34).  The  name  elsewhere 
occurs  as  Bzth-Azxatxth. 

AZlCON,  A  plaoe  named  as  being  on  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near 
the  torrent  of  Egypt  ( Wadi  •l-ArUh)  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4,  S ;  Josh.  xt.  4).  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified. 
AZ'NOTH-TA'BOB,  the  ears  (i  0.  possibly 


the  summits)  o/t  Tabor,  one  of  the  landmmrta 
of  the  boundary  of  Naphvali  (Josh.  xix.  84). 
The  town,  if  town  it  b^  has  hitherto  eeoapai 
recognition. 

AZ'ZAH.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  dty, 
Gaza  (Deut.  U.  31 ;  1  K.  It.  34 ;  Jer.  xxt. 
30). 


BA'AL,  the  supreme  male  diTinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations,  as 
AsnTOBKTB  was  their  supreme  female  diTinity. 
Both  names  haTO  the  peculiarity  of  being 
used  in  the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
these  plurals  designate  not  statues  of  the 
dlTinities,  but  different  modifications  of  the 
diTinities  themselves.  The  word  Baal  is  in 
Hebrew  a  oommon  noun  of  firequent  occur- 
rence, haTing  the  meaning  Xortf,  not  so 
much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  £uler  as  of 
Matter,  (honer,  Foateator*  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Tery  high  antiquity  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal.  We  find  it  established  amongst 
the  Hoabites  and  their  allies  the  Midianites 
in  the  time  of  Moees  (Num.  xxiL  41),  and 
through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were 
seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv. 
3-18;  Deut  iv.  S).  In  the  times  of  the 
kings  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly,  and 
together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  (1  K.  xvl.  81-88,  xviiL  19,  33).  Ai.d 
though  this  idolatry  was  occasionAlly  put 
down  (3  K.  iiL  3,  x.  38)  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  permanently  abolished  among  them 
(3  E.  xvii.  16).  In  the  kingdom  of  Judsh 
also  Baal-worship  extensively  prevailed.  The 
worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
oeremoniaL  Temples  were  erected  to  him 
(1  E.  xvi.  83 ;  3  K.  xi.  18) ;  his  images  were 
set  up  (3  K.  X.  36) ;  his  altars  were  very 
numerous  (Jer.  xi.  18),  were  erected  particu- 
larly on  lofty  ftminenees  (1  K.  xviii.  SO),  and 
on  the  rooft  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxii.  39) ;  there 
were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1  K.  xviii. 
19),  and  of  various  classes  (3  K.  x.  19) ;  the 
worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (3  K.  x.  32) ;  the  worship 
was  performed  by  burning  inuoense  (Jer.  vii. 
9)  and  offering  burnt-sacrifices,  which  occa- 
sionally consisted  of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix. 
5).  The  officiating  jaiests  danced  with  fhintic 
shouts  around  the  altar,  and  out  themselves 
with  knives  to  excite  the  attention  and  com- 
passion of  the  god  (1  E.  xviiL  36-28). 
Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  coloides  we 
continually  find  traoes  of  the  worship  of  this 
god;  nor  need  we  hesitate  to  wt^ard  the 
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Babylonian  Bol  (Is.  xItL  1)  or  Belos,  as 
ewenttally  identical  niih  Baal,  though  per- 
haps under  some  modified  form.  Among  the 
compounds  of  Baal  which  appear  in  the  U.  T. 
are : — ^1.  Bx'AL-BK'arrH  (Judg.  Tiii.  88,  iz. 
4).  The  name  signifles  the  Covetumt-Baaif 
the  god  who  comes  into  ooTenant  with  the 
worshippers. — S.  Ba'ai.-ek'bub,  worshipped 
at  Ekron  (3  K.  i.  S,  8, 16).  The  meaning  of 
the  name  iii  Baal  or  Lord  of  thefty.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  in  the  well-known 
form  BRKLZKinTB. — 8.  Ba'al-pb'or.  We  haTe 
already  referred  to  the  worship  of  this  god. 
The  narratiTe  (Num.  xxt.)  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was 
connected  with  lioeutlous  rites.  Baal-Peor 
was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
bthers  with  Priapus. 

BA'AL,  gtoffraphieal.  This  word  oocurs 
as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  seTeral 
places  in  Palestine.  It  nerer  seems  to  hare 
become  a  naturalised  Hebrew  word;  and 
such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  were  either  near 
Phoenicia,  or  in  proximity  to  some  other 
acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship.  Some 
of  the  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal 
forms  a  part  are  as  follows  :~1.  Ba'al,  a 
t«iwn  of  Simeon,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  iv.  88, 
which  (rom  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix. 
seems  to  hare  been  identical  with  Baalath- 
Bkkr. — 9.  Ba'alah.  (a.)  Another  name  for 
Kibjath-Jeaux,  or  Kibjath^aal,  the  well- 
known  town,  now  Kwiet  el  Bnah,  It  is 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xt.  9,  10 ;  1  Chr.  xiil.  6. 
In  Josh.  XT.  11,  it  is  caUed  Mount  Baalah, 
and  in  xr.  60,  and  xriiL  14,  Kiijath-BaaU 
It  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were  the  earlier 
or  Canaanite  ^>pellation  of  the  place.  In 
3  Sam.  ri.  3,  the  name  ooours  slightly  altered 
as  **  Baide  of  Judah."  (6.)  A  town  in  the 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  39),  which  tn  xix. 
8  is  called  Balah,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1 
Chr.  It.  39)  Bilhah. — 8.  Ba'ai<-oao,  used  to 
denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xL  17,  xii. 
7),  or  perhaps  north-western  (xiiL  5),  point 
to  which  Joshua's  victories  extended.  It 
was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician  or  Ca- 
naanite sanctuary  of  Baal  under  the  aspect 
of  Oad,  or  Fortune.— 4.  Ba'al-ha'mok,  a 
place  at  which  S<domon  had  a  rineyard, 
evidently  of  great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  11).— 
5.  Ba'al-ha'sob,  a  place  *'by  Ephraim," 
where  Absalom  appears  to  have  had  a  sheep- 
Curm,  and  where  Amnon  was  murdered  (8 
Sam.  xiiL  2S).— 6.  Mouxrr  Ba'al-hxb'mok 
(Judg.  iii.  8),  and  simply  Baal-hermon  (1 
Chr.  V.  83).  This  li  usually  considered  as  a 
dlstlnot  place  trom.  Mount  Hermon ;  but  we 
know  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three 
names  (Dout.  ilL  9),  and  BaaUhennna  may 


have  been  a  fourth  in  use  amoi^  the  Phoe- 
nician worshippers  of  Baal. — 7.  Ba'al-mi^oiv, 
one  of  the  towns  which  were  built  \ty  tLs 
Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  88),  and  to  wbidi 
they  *<  gave  other  names."  It  also  ooours  in 
1  Chr.  V.  8,  and  on  each  ocearion  with  Kebo. 
In  the  time  of  Esekiel  it  was  Moabite,  one  of 
the  cities  which  were  the  **  glory  of  the 
country  "  (Es.  xxv.  9). — 8.  BA'AL-rsB'AJCOC, 
the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of 
their  images  (3  Sam.  v.  30  ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  11). 
The  place  and  the  drenmstance  appear  to  be 
again  alluded  to  in  Is.  xxviii.  81,  where  it  is 
called  JfbwilP.— 9.  Ba'al-shal'isha,  a  place 
named  only  in  8  K.  iv.  43 ;  apparently  not 
fax  from  Oilgal  (comp.  ver.  88). — 10.  Ba'al- 
ta'mab,  a  place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  88, 
as  near  Oibeah  of  Benjamin.  The  palm-tree 
{timdr)  of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was  situated  some- 
where isL  the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded 
to. — ^11.  Ba'ai.-zb'phon,  a  place  in  Egypt 
near  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Bed 
Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  3,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiiL  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  we  place  Baal-zephon  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  a  little 
below  its  head,  which  at  that  time  was  about 
80  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head. 

BA'ALIS,  king  of  the  Ammonites  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Ne- 
buohadneEsar  (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANAH.  Son  of  Rimmon,  a  Be^Jamite 
who  with  his  brother  Rechab  murdered  Ish- 
bosheth.  For  this  they  were  killed  by  David, 
and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung  up  over  the 
pool  at  Hebron  (3  Sam.  iv.  3,  6,  6,  9). 

BA'ASHA,  B.C.  958-981,  third  sovereign 
of  atyb  separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
founder  o^  its  second  dynasty.  He  was  son 
of  Ah^ah  of  the  tribe  of  IsMohar,  and  eon- 
spired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jeroboam, 
when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town 
of  Gibbethon  (1  K.  xv.  37),  and  killed  him 
with  his  Whole  fomily.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin  (1  K.  xvi.  3).  It  wa* 
probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  that 
he.  made  war  on  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify 
Ramah.  He  was  defeated  by  the  unexpected 
allianoe  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  I.  of  Damas- 
cus. Baasha  died  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the 
beautifiil  city  of  Tirsah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he 
bad  made  his  capital  (1  K.  xvi.  6 ;  %  Chr. 
xvi.  1-6). 

BA'BEL,  BABTLON,  is  properly  the  ca- 
pital city  of  the  country,  which  is  called  in 
Genesis  Shinar,  and  in  the  later  books 
Chaldaoa,  or  the  land  of  the  Cbaldaeans.  The 
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architeetoral  remains  diflcorered  in  southern 
Babylonia,   taken  in  oo^Jonction  with  the 
monumental  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a 
town  of  rery  great  importance.    The  first 
rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was  in  the  region 
dose  upon  the  Persian  Gulf;    thence  the 
natioii  spread  northwards  np  the  coarse  of 
the  riTers,  and  the  seat  of  goTemment  mored 
in  the  same  direction,  heing  finally  ilxed  at 
Babylon,  perhaps  not  earlier  than  b.c.  1700. 
— I.    Topography  of  Babylon — AneUtU  tU- 
mripHons  of  the  eity. — ^The  descriptions  of 
Babylon  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 
clasaical  writers  are  derired  ehiefiy  from  two 
Boorcee,  the  works  of  Herodotus 
and  of  Ctesias.     According  to 
the  former,  the  city,  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  £u- 
phratee,  formed  a  vast  square, 
enclosed  within  a  doable  line  of 
high  walls,  the   extent  of  the 
oater  circuit  being  480  stades, 
or  about  56  miles.    The  entire 
area  included  would  thus  have 
been  about  206  square  miles. 
The  houses,  which   were  fre- 
quently three  or  four   stories 
high  were  laid  out  in  straight 
streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.    In  each  divlBioa 
of  the  town  there  was  a  fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the 
one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in 
the  other  of  the  great  temple 
of  Belus.    The  two  portions  of 
the  city  were  united  by  a  bridge, 
composed  of  a  series  of  stone 
piers  with  moveable  platforms 
of  wood  stretching  from  one 
pier  to  another.    According  to 
Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  city 
was  not  480  bat  860  stades^ 
which  is  a  little  under  42  miles. 
It  lay,  he  says,  on  both  sidM  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a 
stone  bridge  five  stades  (above 
1000  yards)  long,  and  80  feet 
broad,  of  the  kind  described  by 
Herodotas.    At  either  extremity 
of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being 
the  more   magnificent   of  the 
two.     The  two    palaces  were 
Joined,  not  only  by  the  bridge, 
but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river  t 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple 
of  Belus  has  not  come  down  to 
us.    In  examining  the  truth  of 
these  descriptions,  we  shall  most 


conveniently  commence  fttnn  the  oater  oireoit 
of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fSact  of  a  district  of  vast 
sise,  more  or  less  inhabited,  having  been 
enclosed  within  lofty  walls,  and  included 
under  the  name  of  Babylon.  With  respect 
to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they  diifer. 
The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  is 
480  stades,  of  Strabo  385,  of  Q.  Curtius  368, 
of  Clitarchus  865,  and  of  Ctesias  360  stades. 
It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely  the 
moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measurements,  except  in  the  first 
of  the  numbers.  Perhaps  the  true  explan- 
ation is  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer 
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wall,  which  could  be  traced  in  his  time. 
TaUnr  ttie  lowest  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  circuit,  we  shall  hare  for  the  space 
within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 
«quare  miles;  nearly  fire  times  the  size  of 
liondonl  It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space 
cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with  houses. 
With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of 
statement  as  with  regard  to  their  extent. 
The  gates  and  walls  are  alike  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  the  height  of  the  one  and  the 
breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  U.  68;  oomp.  1.  15,  and  IL  53).~n. 
Present  State  of  the  .fiiMnt. — About  five  miles 
above  SUah^  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  occurs  a  series  of  artificial 
mounds  (tf  enormous  size.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  three  great  masses  of  building— the  high 
pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Bich 
*  M^Jellibe,'  but  which  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  *  BahU ;'  the  building  denominated 
the  *  JCiur'  or  palace;  and  a  lofty  mound, 
upon  which  stands  the  modem  tomb  of 
Amr6m-4bn'*Alb,  On  the  west,  or  right 
bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and  scanty. 
Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates,  are  a  number  of  remarkable 
mounds,  usually  standing  single,  which  are 
plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the  great  mass 
of  ruins  upon  the  river  bank.  Of  theae,  by 
far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called 
the  Bin-Nimrudy  which  many  regard  as  the 
tower  of  Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to 
the  8.W.  of  Hillah.  [Babkl,  towxr  or.] — 
in.  limU^fioaHon  of  tites. — The  great  mound 
of  Babil  is  probably  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  The  mound  of  the  Xmt  marks  the 
site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  mound  of  Amr&m  is  thought  by  M. 
Oppert  to  represent  the  '*  hanging  gardens  " 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  most  probably  it 
represents  the  andent  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  a4ioining  his 
own  more  magnificent  residence.  The  most 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the 
material  with  which  such  wonderAil  results 
were  produced.  With  bricks  made  ftom  the 
soil  of  the  oountry,  in  many  parts  an  ex- 
cellent day,  and  at  first  ozUy  "slime  for 
mortar "  (Gen.  xi.  8),  were  constructed  edi- 
fices of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still  remain 
among  the  most  enormous  ruin^  ^  the  world. 
— IV.  Hittory  of  Babylon,  —Scripture  repre- 
sents the  '*  beginning  of  the  kingdom  *'  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham  (Oen.  x.  6-1 0).  The  most  ancient 
insariptikms  appear  to  show  that  the  pri- 
mitive tnbabltanti  of  the  oountry  were  really 


Coshite,  t.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethi- 
opia. The  early  annals  of  Babylon  are  filled 
by  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  with  three 
dynasties ;  one  of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who 
reigned  458  years ;  another  of  9  Arab 
kings,  who  reigned  245  years;  and  a  third 
of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  dominion 
for  526  years.  The  line  of  Babylonian  kings 
becomes  exactly  known  to  us  from  the  year 
B.C.  747.  The  "  Canon  of  Ptolemy  "  gives 
us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs, 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  rdgn  of  each, 
from  the  year  b.o.  747,  when  Nabonassar 
mounted  the  throne,  to  b.c.  831,  when  the 
last  Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alex- 
ander. Of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Canon, 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  Mardocem- 
palus  (b.c.  721),  the  Mkbodach-Baladax  of 
Scripture,  but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  eom- 
mences.  On  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (b.c.  625) 
Babylon  became  not  only  an  independent 
kingdom,  but  an  empire.  The  dty  was  taken 
by  a  surprise  (b.c.  639),  as  Jeremiah  had 
prophesied  (li.  81),  by  an  army  of  Medea 
and  Persians  under  Cyrus,  as  intimated  170 
years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as 
Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (U.  39),  daring 
a  festival.  According  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Babylon  was  taken,  not 
by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median 
king,  named  Darius  (v.  81).  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  suffldent  indication  that  **  Darius  the 
Mede*'  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  but  a 
monarch  with  a  certain  ddegated  authority 
(see  Dan.  v.  81,  and  ix.  1).  With  the  con- 
quest by  Cyrus  commeni^d  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  Babylon,  though  it  continued  a  royal 
residence  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  defences  and  pubUo 
buildings  suffered  grievously  from  neglect 
during  the  long  period  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  reign  of  Xerxes.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Antioch  under  the  8dea- 
ddae  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  Since  then  Babylon  has 
been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  have  derived  the  bricki  with 
which  they  have  built  their  dties.  The 
"  great  dty,"  "  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees* 
excellency,*'  has  thus  emphatically  **  become 
heaps''  (Jer.  U.  87). 

BA'BEL,  TOWER  OF.  The  "tower  of 
Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture 
(<3en.  xL  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.  It 
was  built  of  bricks,  and  the  "slime"  used 
for  mortar  was  probably  bitumen.  Such  ao> 
thorltias  as  w«  possess,  represent  the  build' 
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2ng  M  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection. 
When  the  Jews,  howeycr,  were  carried  cap* 
tive  into  Babylonia,  they  were  struck  with 
the  Tast  magnitude  and  peculiar  character  of 
MTtain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  in  one  or 
other  of  which  they  thought  to  recognise  the 
▼ery  tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion 
was  in  ftiTOur  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at 
Borsippa,  the  modem  Btn^Nimrud.  But  the 
Birt-Nimnidj  though  it  cannot  be  the  tower 
of  Babel  itsd^  may  well  be  taken  to  show 
the  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edi- 
fice. This  builoUng  appears  to  hare  been  a 
sort  of  obUque  pyramid  built  in  seven  reced- 
ing stages.  **  Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick, 
raised  a  few  feet  abote  the  level  of  the  allu- 
rial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick  the  first 
or  basement  stage — an  exact  square,  272  feet 
each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  280 
feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high; 
which,  howerer,  was  not  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  first,  but  considerably 
nearer  to  tbB  south  western  end,  which  con- 
stituted the  back  of  the  building.  The  other 
stages  were  arranged  similarly;  the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the 
fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high ;  the 
fifth  104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as 
the  fourth;  the  sixth  62  feet  square,  and 
again  the  same  height ;  and  Uie  seventh  20 
feet  square  and  once  more  the  same  height. 
On  the  seventh  stage  there  was  probably 
placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to 
have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height, 
allowing  three  feet  for  the  platform,  would 
thus  have  been  156  fleet,  or,  without  the 
platform,  I5S  feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort 
of  obUque  pyramid,  the  gentler  slope  fodng 
the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  inclining  to  the 
S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand  en- 
trance, and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  sepa- 
rate bonding,  the  debris  flrom  which  having 
joined  those  tram  the  temple  itself;  fill  up 
the  intermediate  space,  and  very  remarkably 
prolong  the  mound  in  this  direction  "  (Raw- 
Unson's  Herodottu^  vol.  ii.  pp.  582-8). 

BAB'TLON.  The  occurrence  of  this  name 
in  1  Pet.  V.  18  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
eoqjeetures,  which  may  be  briefiy  enume- 
rated.— 1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes 
Rome.— 2.  Some  take  Babylon,  with  as  little 
reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem. — 3.  Bar-Hebraeus 
understands  by  it  the  house  in  Jerusalem 
where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. — 4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris, 
and  identify  it  with  Seleoda  or  Ctesiphon, 
but  flDT  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  two 
theoriee  which  remain  are  worthy  of  more 


consideration. — 5.  That  by  Babylon  is  in- 
tended the  small  fort  of  that  name  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  the  modem  Baboul. — 6.  The 
most  natural  supposition  of  all  is  that  by  Ba- 
bylon is  intended  the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria, 
which  was  largely  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the 
time  in  question. 

BABTLON,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the 
symbolical  name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted 
(Rev.  xiv.  8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of 
Rome  was  regarded  by  the  later  Jews  as  that 
of  Babylon  by  their  forefathers  (comp.  Jer. 
li.  7  with  Rev.  xiv.  8),  and  hence,  whatever 
the  people  of  Israel  be  understood  to  sym- 
bolise, Babylon  represents  the  antagonistic 
principle. 

BABTIxyNISH  GARMENT,  literally « robe 
of  Shinar'  (Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample  robe, 
probably  made  of  the  skin  or  fhr  of  an  animal 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  25),  and  ornamented  with 
embroidery,  or  perhaps  a  variegated  garment 
with  figures  inwoven  in  the  fiishion  for  which 
the  Babylonians  were  celebntted. 

BA'CA,  THE  VALLEY  OP,  a  valley  in 
Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist 
sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at 
Zion  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6).  That  it  was  a  real  loca- 
lity is  most  probable,  from  the  use  of  the 
definite  article  before  the  name.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.e.  the 
Ge-HinnMn  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion. 
This  locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of 
Becaim  (A.  T.  "  mulberry  '*)  trees  in  2  Sam. 

T.  28.    

BAC'OHIDES,  a  firiend  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  and  governor  of  Mesopotamia 
(1  Maec.  vii.  8),  who  was  commissioned  by 
Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  Aldmus  preferred  against  Judas 
Maccabaeus. 

BADGER-SKINS.  There  is  much  obscurity 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  tacJuuhf  ren- 
dered **badger"  in  our  A.  Y.  (Bx.  xxv.  5, 
XXXV.  7,  Ac.) ;  the  ancient  versions  seem 
nearly  all  agroed  that  it  denotes  not  an 
animal,  but  a  colour,  either  black  or  sky- 
blue.  The  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible 
lands.  The  Arabic  tfucAosA  or  hicAoM  denotes 
a  dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not  re- 
stricted in  its  application,  but  may  refer  to 
either  a  seal  or  a  cetacean.  The  skin  of 
the  ffalieore  fh>m  its  hardness  would  be  well 
suited  for  making  soles  for  shoes  (Es.  xvi.  1 0), 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum  employ  the  skins  of 
these  animals  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
Halican  Ib&snMuwIJ  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian  coast. 
Perhaps,  however,  taeJUuh  may  denote  a  9m\^ 
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the  skin  of  which  animal  would  suit  all  the 
demands  of  the  Scriptural  alluaions. 

KMtrlte.  Th«  Ej9. 


BtUcon  IWwmaMls  with  tnlufvl  dntwlnc  of  th*  hMuL 


BAHU'RIM,  a  Tillage,  the  slight  notices  re- 
maining  of  which  connect  it  almost  exolnslTelj 
withtheflightofDavid(2  8am.xTL6).  It  was 
apparently  on,  or  dose  to  the  rood  leading  up 
from  the  Jordan  ralley  to  Jerusalem,  and  must 
hare  been  Tery  near  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin.  Dr.  Barclay  oonjeeturetf  that  it  lay 
where  some  ruins  still  exist  close  to  a  7Fa<^ 
Bmeahjff  which  runs  in  a  straight  course  for 
3  miles  from  Oliret  directly  towards  Jordan. 

BA'LAAM,  the  son  of  Beor,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Num.  xxii.  5). 
He  belonged  to  the  Midisjiites,  and  perhaps 
as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed  the 
same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the 
Israelites.  At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Mtdian, 
apparently  as  a  person  of  the  same  rank 
(Nam.  xxxi.  8  ;  cf.  xxxL  16).  He  seems  to 
hare  lired  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at  Deut. 
xxiii.  4  to  haTc  been  a  dty  oi  Mesopotamia. 
He  himself  speaks  of  being  *'  brought  from 
Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).  Balaam  Is  one  of  those 
instances  which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  per- 
sons dwelling  among  heathens  but  possessing 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
When  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  Balak,  the  king  of  Moab, 
sent  for  Balaam  to  curse  them.  Balaam  was 
prohibited  by  Qod  from  going.    The  king  of 


Moab,  howerer,  sent  again  to  him.  Tb€ 
prophet  again  refused,  but  was  at  length 
allowed  to  go.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded 
on  his  Journey  with  the  messengers  of  Balak. 
But  God's  anger  was  kindled  at  this  mani- 
festation of  determined  self-will,  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an 
adversary  against  him.  "  The  dumb  ass, 
speaking  with  man's  roice,  forbad  the  mad- 
ness of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii.  16).  Balaam 
predicted  a  magnificent  career  for  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  to  curse,  but  he  never- 
theless suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expe- 
dient of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication* 
The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxt. 
A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  against 
the  Midianites,  in  which  Balaam  sided 
with  them  and  was  slain  by  the  sword 
of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  curse  (Num.  xxxL  8). 

BA'LAK,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the 
Moabites,  at  the  time  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  bringing  their  Joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  Balak 
entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites ; 
but  his  designs  were  frustrated  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  Num.  xxii.-xxiv. 

BALDNESS.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  baldness,  via.  artificial  and  natural. 
The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since 
it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is 
perpetually  alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor 
and  misery  (2  K.  ii.  28 ;  Is.  iU.  24,  xt.  2  ; 
Jer.  xlviL  5  ;  Ei.  viL  18,  ftc.)  In  Lev.  xiiL 
29  fto.,  very  careful  directions  are  given  to 
distinguish  "  the  plague  npon  the  head  and 
beard,"  fh>m  mere  natural  baldness  which  ia 
pronounced  to  be  dean,  ver.  40.  Artificial 
baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  Nfoarite^i 
vow  (Acts  xviii  18 ;  Num.  vi.  9),  and  was 
a  sign  of  mourning. 

BALM  (Heb.  Udri,  tMXri)  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  xliU.  11 ;  Jer.  viU.  22,  xlvi.  11, 
11.  8 ;  and  Ei.  xxvii.  17.  It  is  impossible 
to  identify  it  with  any  certainty.  It  may 
represent  the  gum  of  the  Fistaeia  letUiseus, 
or  that  of  the  Baltamodendron  opobaUamtim, 
[Spicks;  Mabtick.]  Hasselquist  has  given 
a  description  of  the  true  balsam-tree  of  Meeoa. 
He  says  that  the  exudation  from  the  plant 
**  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  peUudd.  It  has 
a  most  fragrant  smell,  which  is  resinons, 
balsamick,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  very 
tenacious  or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  lingers^ 
and  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads." 

BA'MAH  (Ut.  "high-place.")  This  word 
appears  in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  pas- 
sage (Ex.  XX.  29),  very  obscure,  and  tail  of 
the  play  upon  words  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew 
poets,  so    difficult  for    us   to   appreciate  2 
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•*  What  ifl  the  high-p]M>e  whermuto  ye  Am! 
and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Buoah  unto  this 
day." 

BAlCOTH-BA'AL,  a  aanetnary  of  Baal  in 
the  ooimtry  of  Moab  (Josh.  ziii.  1%),  which 
is  probably  mentioned  in  Mom.  xxi.  19,  under 
the  ahorter  form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in- 
the-raTine  (SO),  and  again  in  Is.  xr.  2. 

BANQUETS,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  not 
only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a 
|iart  of  the  obeenranoe  of  religions  fSestlTity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  family  also 
had  its  domestic  feast  (Dent.  xtL  11).  Pro- 
bably both  males  and  females  went  up  (1  Sam. 
L  9)  together,  to  hold  the  festiyal.  Saorifloes, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  (Ex.  xxxir. 
1ft  ;  Jndg.  xTi.  28),  included  a  banquet,  and 
EU*s  eons  made  this  latter  the  prominent 
part.  Birtbday-banquets  are  only  mentioned 
in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen.  xl. 
20 ;  Matt  xir.  e).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early 
was  a  mark  of  ex^eess  (Is.  t.  11 ;  Ecd.  x.  16). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banquet- 
ing-room,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which 
last  was  often  drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix. 
2;  Cant.  viiL  2),  were  perfumed  unguents, 
garlands  or  loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant 
robes;  after  these,  exhibitions  of  music, 
singers,  and  dancers,  riddles.  Jesting  and 
merriment  (Is.  xxviiL  1 ;  Wisd.  IL  7 ;  2  Sam, 
xix.  8ft ;  Is.  XXV.  6,  v.  12 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12 ; 
Keh.  viiL  10 ;  Ecd.  x.  19 ;  Matt.  xxiL  11 ; 
Am.  vL  5,  6 ;  Luke  xv.  25).  The  posture  at 
table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (1  Sam.  xvl. 
11,  XX.  ft,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged 
in  order  of  dignity  (Oen.  xM.  M ;  I  Sam. 
ix.  22) :  the  words  which  imply  the  xecum- 
bent  posture  belong  to  the  M.  T.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  women's  banquet  was  not  a 
Jewiih  custom  (Esth.  i.  9). 

BAPTISM.  I.  It  is  wen  known  that  ablu- 
tion or  bathing  was  common  In  most  ancient 
nations  as  a  preparation  for  prayers  and 
saeriflce  or  as  expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a 
natural  connexion  in  the  mind  between  the 
thought  of  physical  and  that  of  spiritual  pol- 
lution. In  warm  countries  this  connexion  is 
probably  even  closer  than  in  colder  climates ; 
and  hence  the  frequency  of  ablution  in  the 
religious  rites  throughout  the  east. — ^n.  The 
history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations  (Oen.  xxxv. 
2  ;  Ex.  xix.  10  ;  Lev.  xv.  xviL  1ft,  xxiL  4, 
6,  xvi.  26,  28  ;  Num.  xix.  10).  It  was 
natural,  that  of  all  people,  the  priests  most 
especially  should  be  required  to  purify  them- 
selves in  this  manner.  The  consecration  of 
the  high-priest  deserves  especial  notice.  It 
was  first  by  baptism,  then  by  unction,  and 
lastly  by  saerillee  (Ex.  xzix.  4,  xl.  12 ;  Lev. 


viii.).  From  the  Gospel  history  we  lean 
that  at  that  time  ceremonial  washings  had 
been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions  of  tiie 
doctors  and  elders  (see  Mark  vil.  S,  4).  The 
most  important  and  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  traditional  customs  was  the 
baptising  of  proselytes.— m.  Tkt  bapti$m  eif 
Jokn^ — ^These  usages  of  the  Jews  will  account 
for  the  readiness  with  which  all  men  flocked 
to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  There 
has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature 
of  John's  baptism  and  its  spiritual  signi- 
ficance. It  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the 
Christian.  The  distinction  between  John's 
baptism  and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the 
case  of  Apollos  (Acts  xviiL  26,  27),  and  of 
the  disciples  at  Ephesos,  mentioned  Acts  xix. 
1-6.  We  cannot  but  draw  from  this  history 
the  inference  that  in  Christian  baptism  there 
was  a  deeper  spiritual  significance. — IV.  7%s 
hapti$m  of  Jetusw— Plainly  the  most  im- 
portant action  of  John  as  a  baptist  was  his 
baptism  of  Jesus,  which  was  His  formal  set- 
ting apart  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a  most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be 
the  High  Priest  of  Ood.  He  was  just  enter- 
ing on  the  age  of  thirty  (Luke  ilL  28),  the 
age  at  which  the  Levites  began  their  ministry 
and  the  rabbis  their  teaching.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was  by  b<i^»ti$m, 
unction^  and  »a€rific4  (see  Lev.  viiL).  All 
these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  Baptism 
was  the  beginning  of  consecration ;  unction 
was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism ;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of 
the  initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  per- 
fected, or  folly  consecrated  as  a  Priest  for 
evermore  (Heb.  viL  28).^^.  Baptism  of  th« 
Ditciplei  of  Christ. — Whether  our  Lord  ever 
baptised  has  been  doubted.  The  only  pas- 
sage which  may  distinctly  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  U  is  said  *'  that 
Jesus  made  and  baptised  more  disciples  than 
John,  though  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not, 
but  His  disciples."  We  necessarily  infer 
ftrom  it,  that,  as  soon  as  our  Lord  began  His 
ministry,  and  gathered  to  Hhn  a  company 
of  disdples.  He,  like  John  the  Baptist,  ad- 
mitted into  that  company  by  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism.  After  the  resurrection, 
baptism  became  the  initiatory  rite  cS  the 
Christian  Church,  as  circumcision  was  the 
initiatory  rite  of  Judaism. — YI.  The  Tifpes  oj 
Baptism. — Baptism  is  compared  to  the  Flood 
by  which  Noah  was  saved  (1  Pet  iiL  21) ; 
to  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  shadow- 
ing of  the  miraculous  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2) ; 
to  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  11);  and  to  death 
(Matt.  XX.  22 ;  Mark  x.  89;  Luke  zii  60). 
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— yn.  Jfamet  of  J«pdm.— 1.  "  Baptlam »' 
properly  and  literally  means  immartion. — S. 
*'  The  Water*'  ia  a  name  of  baptiam  which 
oooura  in  Acts  x.  47. — 8.  "  Washing  of 
Water  "  (lit.  "  the  bath  of  the  water  "),  Ib 
another  Scriptoral  term,  by  which  baptism 
is  .signified  (Eph.  t.  86).  There  appears 
dearly  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the 
bridal  bath ;  bnt  the  allusion  to  baptism  is 
clearer  stUL — i,  **  The  washing  of  regenera- 
tion ''  (Ut.  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  **)  is  a 
phrase  naturally  connected  with  the  fore- 
going. It  occnrs  Tit.  iiL  5.  All  ancient  and 
mo6t.modem  commentators  have  interpreted 
it  of  baptism.— 5.  "  Dlomination  "  (Heb.  Yi. 
4). — ^Vm.  BecipienU  of  Bapti9m.—T\M 
command  to  baptise  was  co-eztensiTe  with 
the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel.  All  na- 
tions were  to  be  CTsngeliaed ;  and  they  were 
to  be  made  disciples,  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  Chrisf  s  religion,  by  baptism 
(Matt.  xxTiiL  19).  The  great  qaestion  has 
been,  whether  the  invitation  extended,  not 
to  adults  only,  but  to  infants  also.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  invitation,  Christ's  declara- 
tion concerning  the  blessedness  of  infiuits 
and  their  fitness  for  his  kingdom  (Mar.  x.  14), 
the  admission  of  infants  to  drcumdsion  and 
to  the  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,  the  men- 
tion of  whole  households,  and  the  subsequent 
praetioe  of  the  Church,  have  been  principally 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  inlknt  baptism. 
The  silence  of  the  Mew  Testament  conoem- 
'  ing  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  constant  men- 
tion of  fldth  as  a  pro-requisite  or  condition  of 
baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which 
seem  attached  to  a  right  reception  of  it,  and 
the  responsibility  entailed  on  those  who  have 
taken  its  obligations  on  themselves,  seem  the 
chief  objections  urged  against  paedo-baptlsm. 
But  here  we  must  leave  ground  which  has 
been  so  extensively  occupied  by  controver- 
sialists.— TJL.  Th9  wtode  of  Baptum. — ^The 
language  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the 
primitive  ftitbers  suffldentiy  points  to  im- 
mersion as  the  common  mode  of  baptism. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  the  Jailor  at 
Fhilippi  (Acts  xvL  88),  and  of  the  three 
thousand  converted  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.),  it 
seems  hardly  likely  that  immersion  should 
have  been  possible.  Moreover  the  ancient 
Church,  which  mostty  adopted  immersion, 
was  satisfied  with  efftasion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism — the  baptism  of  the  siek  and  dying. 
— Questumi  and  ontw&n.^Jix  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Christian  Church  we  find  the 
catechumens  required  to  renounce  tiie  Devil 
and  to  profbas  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  in  the  principal  articles  of  the  Creed. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  St  Peter  (1  Pet. 
lit  SI)  refers  to  a  custom  of  this  kind  as 


existing  fhnn  the  first— X.  7^  fbnmmia  ^ 
BapHim, — ^It  should  seem  from  our  Lord's 
own  direction  (Matt  xxviiL  10)  that  tte 
words  made  use  of  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  should  be  those  which  the  Church 
has  generally  retained.  —XI.  Baptism  for  the 
Dead, — 1  Cor.  xv.  S7.  **£l8e  what  shaU 
they  do  who  are  baptised  for  the  dead,  if  the 
dead  rise  not  at  all  t  Why  are  they  then 
baptised  for  the  deadt"  1.  Tertullian  tells 
us  of  a  custom  of  vicarious  baptism  as  exist- 
ing among  the  Mardonites ;  and  St  Cfary- 
sostom  relates  of  the  same  heretics,  that, 
when  one  of  their  catediumens  died  without 
baptism,  they  used  to  put  a  living  person 
under  the  dead  man's  bed,  and  asked  whether 
he  desired  to  be  baptized;  the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptised 
him  in  place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  JTbin. 
xl.  on  1  Cor.  xv.).  S.  Chrysostom  believes 
the  Apostie  to  refer  to  the  profession  ot  faith 
in  baptism,  part  of  which  was  "  I  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  The  former 
of  the  two  interpretations  above  mentioned 
commends  itself  to  us  by  its  simplidty ;  the 
latter  by  its  antiquity.  Many  other  explana- 
tions have  been  given. 

BARAB'BAS,  a  robber  (John  xviii.  40), 
who  had  committed  murder  in  an  insurrec- 
tion (Mark  xv.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii.  10)  in  Jem- 
salem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time  of 
the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate. 

BA'RAK,  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh,  a 
reftige-city  in  Mount  Naphtali,  was  indted 
by  Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to 
deliver  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin  (Judg. 
iv.).  -He  utterly  routed  the  Canaanites  in  the 
plfldn  of  Jesred  (Esdraekm). 

BARBARIAN.  **  Every  one  not  a  Greek 
is  a  barbarian  "  is  the  common  Greek  defini- 
tion, and  in  this  strict  sense  the  word  is  used 
inRom.i.14,  "lamdebtorbottitoQreduand 
barbarians."  It  often  retains  this  primitive 
meaning,  as  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an 
unknown  tongue),  and  Acts  xxviiL  S,  4  (of 
the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic  dialect). 

BARLEY  was  grown  by  the  Hebrews  (Lev. 
xxvii.  16;  Dent  viiL  8;  Rutii  iL  17,  Ac), 
who  used  it  for  baking  into  bread,  chiefs 
amongst  the  poor  (Judg.  vii.  18 ;  S  EL  iv.  42 ; 
John  vL  0, 18  ) ;  for  making  into  bread  by 
mixing  it  with  wheat,  beans,  lentiles,  millet, 
Ac  (El.  iv.  8) ;  and  as  fodder  for  horses  (I  K. 
iv.  88).  The  barley  harvest  (Rutii  L  83,  iL 
88 ;  2  Sam.  xxL  0,  10)  takes  place  in  Pdes- 
tine  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  hilly 
districts  as  late  as  May ;  but  the  period  of 
course  varies  according  to  the  localities  where 
the  com  grows.  It  always  precedes  the 
wheat  harvest,  in  somo  places  by  a  wedi,  in 
others  by  tally  three  weeks.    In  Egypt  the 
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bailej  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  the 
wheat ;  whence  its  total  destmotion  by  the 
hail-stonn  (Ex.  ix.  81).  Barley  was  sown 
at  any  time  between  Norember  and  March, 
according  to  the  season.  Barley  bread  Is 
ereii  to  this  day  little  esteemed  in  Palestme. 
This  fttct  is  impOTtant,  as  serving  to  duddate 
acme  passages  in  Scripture. 

BAB'MABAS,  a  name  signifjring  *'  son  of 
prophecy,"  or  "  exhortation  **  (or,  bat  not  so 
probably,  **  consolation,"  as  A.  Y.),  given  by 
the  Apostles  (Acts  iv.  96)  to  Joseph  (or 
Joses),  a  Levite  of  tiie  island  of  Cyprus,  who 
was  early  a  disdple  of  Christ.  In  Acts  ix. 
87,  we  And  him  introducing  the  newly-con- 
Terted  Saul  to  the  Aposties  at  Jerusalem,  in 
a  way  which  seons  to  imply  previous  ac- 
quaintance bctwewi  the  two.  On  tidings 
coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  been  preaching  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was  sent 
thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and  went  to  Tarsus 
to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up 
to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvL  17). 
Having  brought  him  to  Antioch,  he  was 
sent  with  him  to  Jerosalem  with  relief  for 
the  brethren  in  Judaea  (Acts  xi.  80).  On 
their  return,  they  (Acts  xiiL  2)  were  or- 
dained by  the  church  for  the  missionary 
work,  and  sent  forth  (aj>.  45).  From  this 
time  Barnabas  and  Paul  en^oj  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Apostles.  Their  first  missionary 
Journey  is  related  in  Acts  xlii.  xiv. ;  it  was 
oonflned  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor.  Some 
time  after  their  return  to  Antioch  (a.b.  47 
or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.  50),  witii  some 
others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with  the 
Apoetiea  and  Elders  the  difficult  question 
respecting  the  necessity  of  dreunidsion  for 
the  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.  1  if.).  On 
that  occasion  Panl  and  Barnabas  were  re- 
oogniaed  as  the  Apostles  of  uncircurndsion. 
After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on  their  re- 
turn, a  variance  took  place  between  Barnabas 
and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  seeond  missionary  Journey,  John 
Mark,  slater's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  86 
fr.).  They  parted,  and  Barnabas  took  Mark, 
and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island.  Here 
the  Scriptore  notices  of  him  cease.  TheEpistte 
attributed  to  Barnabas  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  early  in  the  seeond  century. 

BARTHOL'OMEW,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apoetiea  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  8 ;  Mark  iU.  18  ; 
Luke  vi.  14;  Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  not 
improbably  oo^jeetnred  that  he  is  identical 
with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).  He  is  said 
to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  India,  that  is, 
probably,  Arabia  Felix,  and  according  to  some 
tn  Armenia. 

BARTIMAE^S,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jerieho 


who  (Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  beg- 
ging as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on 
His  last  Journey  to  Jerusalem. 

BA'&UCH.  Son  of  Neriah,  the  firiend 
(Jer.  xxxiL  12),  amanuenslB  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4-82),  and  faithftil  attendant  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxvL  10  ff. ;  b.c.  608),  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  prophetic  office. .  He  was  of  a 
noble  fEunily  (comp.  Jer.  li.  59 ;  Bar.  L  1), 
and  of  distinguished  acquirements ;  and  his 
brother  Sendah  held  an  honourable  office  in 
the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  U.  59).  His 
enemies  accused  him  of  influencing  Jeremiah 
in  Ikvour  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliiL  3 ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  18) ;  and  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained 
till  the  capture  of  Jeruralem,  b.o.  586.  By 
the  permission  of  Nebuchadnessar  he  re- 
mained with  Jeremiah  at  Mizpeh  (Jos.  Ant, 
z*  9f  §1) )  hut  was  afterwards  forced  to  go 
down  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xlilL  6).  Nothing  is 
known  certainly  of  the  close  of  his  life. 

BABUGH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  may  be  di- 
Tided  into  two  main  parts,  i-iii.  8,  and  iii. 
9-end.-— 1.  It  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  and 
in  several  translations  which  were  made  from 
the  Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions 
which  remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  Vulgate  is  generally  literal ;  the  other  is 
more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriao  and  Arabic 
follow  the  Greek  text  dosely.—ft.  The  as- 
sumed author  is  undoubtedly  the  companion 
of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the  book  are 
inconsistent  with  the  assumption. — 8.  The 
book  was  held  in  littie  esteem  among  the 
Jews.  From  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was 
frequentiy  quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  and  generally  as  the  work  of 
Jeremiah.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch 
was  admitted  into  the  Bomish  Canon.— 4. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the 
first  part  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  tranda- 
tion  and  not  as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing 
Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  approaches  the  Alexandrine  type. — 

6.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this 
contrast  is  gained  by  supposing  that  some 
one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Alex- 
andrine translation  of  Jeremiah  found  the 
Hebrew  fragment  which  forms  the  bads  of 
the  book  already  attached  to  the  writings  of 
that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  Its 
present  form.—  6.  The  present  \>ock.  must  be 
placed  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of 
liberation  (b.o.  160),  or  somewhat  earlier. — 

7.  The  Bpietle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Gredc  Miss^  stands 
in  the  English  version  as  the  6th  ohapter  of 
Barudi,  is  the  work  of  a  later  period.    If 
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may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  the  first 
century  b.c. 

BARZIL'LAL  A  wealthy  Oileadite  who 
ithowed  hospitality  to  Darid  when  he  fled  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He  declined  the 
king's  offer  of  ending  his  days  at  court 
(2  Sam.  xiz.  82-39). 

BA'SHAN,  a  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 
It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  *'  land  of 
Bashan  "  (1  Chr.  r.  1 1 ;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi. 
38,  xxxii.  88),  and  sometimes  as  *'  all  Ba- 
uhan"  (Deut.  iii.  10,  18;  Josh.  xU.  5,  xiiL 
12,  80),  but  most  commonly  without  any 
addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of 
Israel  after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Sihon  f^om  Arnon  to  Jabbok.  The  limits 
of  Bashan  are  rery  strictly  defined.  It  ex- 
tended f^om  the  *'  border  of  Oilead "  on 
the  south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north 
(Deut.  iii.  8,  10,  14  ;  Josh.  xU.  6 ;  1  Chr.  t. 
S8)«  and  fh>m  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley 
on  the  west  to  Salchah  (Sulkhad)  and  the 
border  of  the  Oeshurites  and  the  Maacha- 
thites  on  the  east  (Josh.  xii.  8-5 ;  Deut.  iii. 
10).  This  important  district  was  bestowed 
on  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Jo«h.  xiU.  29- 
81),  together  with  "  half  GUead." 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JA'IR,  a  name  given 
to  Argob  After  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut. 
iii.  14). 

BASH'EMATH,  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the 
last  married  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvL  8,  4,  18).  In  Gen.  xxviiL  0  she  is 
called  Mahalatii ;  whilst  the  name  Bashemath 
is  in  Gen.  xzvi.  84  given  to  another  of  Esau's 
wives,  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hlttite. 
This  is  probably  due  to  a  transcriber's  error. 

BASIN.    Among  the   smaller  vessels  for 
the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must 
have  been  required  to  receive  tnia  the  sacri- 
ficial victims  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for 
purification.    The  form  and  material  of  these 
vessels  can  only  be  conjectured  firom  the 
analogy  of  andent  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  specimens  of  works  of  the 
same  kind.     The   **  basin "  lh>m 
which  our  Lord  washed  the  dis- 
ciples' fbet  was   probably  deeper 
and  larger  than  thie  hand-basin  for 
qyrinkling. 

BASKET.     The  Hebrew  terms 
need  in  the  description  of  this  article 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Salt  so  called 
f^om  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally made,  speciaUy  used  for 
holding  bread  (Gen.  xL  16  ff. ;  Ex.  xxix.  8, 
28;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  81;  Num.  vi.  15,  17, 
19).     (2)  Saltiimht  a  word  of  kindred  ori- 
gin, applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering  I 
grapes  (Jer.  vL  9).     (8)  Tme^  in  which  the 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were   presented  I 


(Deut.  zxvL  2,  4).  We  may  infer  that  it 
was  used  for  household  purposes,  perhaps  to 
bring  the  com  to  the  mill.  (4)  Ciliibt  so 
called  from  its  similarity  to  a  birdcage  o» 
trap,  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a  lid  : 
it  was  used  for  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viiL  1» 
2).  (5)  Dddt  used  for  carrying  ftnit  (Jer. 
xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger  scale  for 
carrying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (Ps.  Ixxxl.  6  ; 
pot»t  A.  v.),  or  for  holding  bulky  articles 
(2  K.  X.  7).  In  the  N.  T.  baskets  are  de- 
scribed  under  three  different  terms. 


eg}-ptian  Ba«k«t.    (From  WUkln*on.) 

BASTARD.  Among  those  who  were  ex- 
cluded ttom  entering  the  congregation,  even 
to  the  tenth  generation,  was  the  wuuHMfr 
(A.  V.  bastard),  who  was  classed  in  this 
respect  with  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite 
(Deut  xxiii.  3).  '  The  term  is  not,  however, 
applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  bom 
out  of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Bab- 
bins  to  the  issue  of  any  connexion  within  ths 
degrees  prohibited  by  the  Law. 

BkT  {'&tattfyh).  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever  that  the  A.  Y.  is  oorreet  in  its  rendetins 


Bat    (ropkoaou*  j>ei/or«taf.) 

of  this  word  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut  xiv.  18). 
Many  travellers  have  noticed  the  immense 
numbers  of  bats  that  are  found  in  caverns  in 
the  East,  and  Mr.  Layard  says  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  a  cavern  these  ndsome 
beasts  compelled  him  to  retreat 
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BATH,  BATHINO.  This  was  a  pmoribed 
part  of  tha  Jewish  ritual  of  porifleatloii  in 
oaaes  of  aoeident»  leproos,  or  ordisarj  on- 
clcaimeaa  (Ler.  xt.,  xTi.  28,  zxiL  6 ;  Num. 
xix.  7,  19 ;  i  Sam.  xi.  2,  4  ;  S  K.  t.  10) ; 
aa  also  after  mooming,  which  always  implied 
defilement  (Bath  iiL  8;  2  Sam.  xiL  20). 
With  bathing,  anointing  was  customarily 
Joined ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to 
which  luxury  added  the  use  of  perfomes 
(Susan.  17  ;  Jud.  x.  8;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The 
"  pools,'*  such  as  that  of  Siloam  and  Hesekiah 
(Neh.  iiL  15,  16  ;  2  K.  xx.  20 ;  Is.  xxii.  11 ; 
John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by  porticoes 
(John  T.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
baT*  of  pubUe  bathing  accommodation. 

BATH.     [Mkasvxxs.] 

BATH-BAB^IM,  THE  GATE  OF,  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Heshbon 
(Cant.  TiL  4  [5]). 

BATHSHE'BA  (2  Sam.  xi.  8,  fte. ;  also 
called  Bathshua  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  8),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr. 
iii.  8),  the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
84),  and  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  The 
child  whieh  was  the  fhiit  of  her  adulterous 
interooorse  with  DaTid  died ;  but  after  mar- 
riage she  became  the  mother  of  four  sons, 
SoUmon  (Matt.  L  6),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  When  Adon^ah  attempted  to  set 
aside  in  his  own  fkrour  the  succession  pro- 
mised to  Solomon,  Bathsheba  was  employed 
by  Nathan  to  inibrm  the  king  of  the  con- 
spiracy (1  K.  i.  11,  18,  28).  After  the  ac 
cession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queeU'mother, 
requested  permissioa  of  her  son  for  Adon^ah 
to  take  in  marriage  AUshag  the  Shunamite 
(1  K.  iL  21-25). 

BATH«^ACHARI'AS,  a  place,  named  only 
1  Mace.  Ti.  82,  88.  It  is  the  modem  BeU 
SakSrish,  nine  miles  north  of  B*U  tdr. 
[Bcruvn.] 

BAT-TREE  {emrAek),  Most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  understand  by  the  term  ssricA  **a 
tree  whieh  grows  in  its  own  soil  '*— one  that 
has  nerer  been  transplanted;  which  Ib  the 
interpretation  given  in  the  margin  ot  the 
A.  V.  (Ps.  xxxvii.  85). 

BDEL'LIUM  (8«i^Za«A),  Gen.iL  12  ;  Num. 
xL  7.  It  !■  quite  impossible  to  say  whether 
hedSlaeh  denotes  a  mineral,  or  an  animal 
production,  or  a  Tsgetable  exudation.  Bdel- 
lium ia  an  odoriferous  exudation  ttooi  a  tree 
whieh  is  perhaps  the  BoraamfJldbMiformUt 
Lin.,  of  Arabia  FeUx. 

BEANS  (2  Sam.  xtIL  28;  Es.  It.  9). 
Beans  are  cultirated  in  Palestine,  which  pro- 
dueeamany  of  the  leguminous  order  of  pUmts, 
such  aa  lentila,  kidney-beans,  retches,  Ac. 
Bcana  are  in  blossom  in  January ;  they  hare 

8«.  D.  B. 


been  noticed  in  flower  at  Lydda  on  the  28rd, 
and  at  Sidon  and  Acre  even  earlier;  they 
continue  in  flower  till  March. 


SyiUa  Boor.    (Pmu  SffrmemM.) 

BEAR  (1  Sam.  xtU.  84  ;  2  Sam.  XTii.  8). 
The  Syrian  bear  ( Ur$ut  Syriaeus),  whieh  is 
without  doubt  the  animal  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  Ib  still  found  on  the  higher  mountains 
of  Palestine.  During  the  summer  months 
these  bears  keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Le- 
banon, but  descend  in  winter  to  the  Tillages 
and  gardens ;  it  is  probable  also  that  at  this 
period  in  former  days  they  extended  their 
Tiaits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine. 

BEARD.  Western  Asiatics  hare  always 
eherlBhed  the  beard  as  the  badge  of  the 


BMnh.  EgTTitiftn,  from  WUkimoa  (top  row).  Of  ocbw 
iMMona,  (h>m  Ro««llini  and  Lajard. 

dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached  to  it  the 
importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  shaTcd  the 
hair  of  the  fisoe  and  head,  though  we  flnd 
some  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is  im- 
possible to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning 
of  the  precept  (Ler.  xix.  27,  xxL  5)  regards 
P 
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Ing  the  *•  oornera  of  the  beard."  Probably 
the  Jews  retained  the  hair  on  the  aides  of  the 
face  between  the  ear  and  the  eye,  which  the 
Arabs  and  others  shaved  away.  The  beard 
is  the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which 
blessings  or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  rest* 
ing.  The  custom  was  and  is  to  shave  or 
pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  in  mourning  (Is. 
1.  6,  XV.  2  ;  Jer.  xU.  5,  xlviii.  S7  ;  Ezr.  ix. 
8  ;  Bur.  vi.  81) ;  to  neglect  it  in  seasons  of 
permanent  aflUction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  out- 
rage which  enmity  can  inflict  (2  Sam.  x.  4). 
The  beard  was  the  object  of  salutation  (2  Sam. 
XX.  9).  The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing, 
fto.  of  the  beard,  was  performed  with  much 
ceremony  by  persons  of  wealth  and  rank 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of  the  beard 
was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  treatment  proper 
to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9). 

BE'CHER,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin, 
according  to  the  list  both  in  Oen  xlvi.  21, 
and  1  Chr.  vii.  6 ;  but  omitted  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  1.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Becher,  or 
his  heir  and  head  of  his  house,  married  an 
Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of  Shuthelah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  hlB  house 
was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Mum. 
xxxU.  40,  41). 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBER.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal 
parts. — 1.  The  mattress,  which  was  limited 
to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts. — 2. 
The  covering,  a  quilt  finer  than  those  used 
in  1.  In  smnmer  a  thin  blanket  or  the  outer 
garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam.  xix.  18)  suf- 
floed.  Henoe  the  law  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  Ms  needftil  covering 
(Deut.  xxiv.  18). — 8.  The  only  material 
mentioned  for  this  is  that  which  occurs 
I  Sam.  xix.  18,  and  the  word  used  is  of 
doubtftil  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some 
fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goatVhair.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  de- 
cisive of  the  ordinary  use.  Such  pillows  are 
common  to  this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of 
sheep's  fleece  or  goat's-skin,  with  a  stuffing 
of  cotton,  ftc. — 4.  The  bedstead  was  not 
always  necessary,  the  divan,  or  platform 
along  the  side  or  end  of*an  Oriental  room, 
sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bedding.  Yet 
some  slight  and  portable  fhune  seems  im- 
plied among  the  senses  of  the  word,  which  ia 
used  for  a  **  bier"  (2  Sam.  ilL  31),  and  for 
the  ordinary  bed  (2  K.  iv.  10),  for  the  Utter 
4m  which  a  siok  person  might  be  carried 
(1  fiam.  six.  15),  for  JaeoVs  bed  of 


(Gen.  xlviL  81),  and  for  the  oonch  on  which 
guests  reclined  at  a  banquet  (Esth.  L  6). — 
5.  The  ornamental  portions  were  pillars  and 
a  canopy  (Jud.  xiiL  0),  ivory  carvings,  gold 


Bed  and  HMd-rait    (WOkiaam^  Aftaml  Bftptimm.^ 

and  silver,  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
and  flne  linen  (Esth.  i.  6 ;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10). 
The  ordinary  ftimiture  of  a  bed-chamber 
in  private  life  Is  given  in  S  E.  iv.  10.  The 
"  bed-chamber  "  in  the  Temple  where  Joash 
was  hidden,  was,  probably,  a  store-chamber 
for  keeping  beds  (2  K.  xi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxiL 
11).  The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in 
the  most  remote  and  secret  parts  of  the 
palace  seems  marked  in  the  passages,  Ex. 
viii.  8,  2  K.  vi.  12. 

BE'DAN.  1.  Mentioned  1  Sam.  xii.  11, 
as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal 
(Gideon)  and  Jephthah.  The  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan;  the  LXX., 
Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak.  Ewald 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a  false  reading 
for  Abdon.--ft.  The  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr. 
vii.  17). 

BEE  (debSrdh),  Deut.  L  44 ;  Judg.  xiv.  8  ; 
Ps.  oxviii.  12 ;  Is.  vii.  18.  That  Palestine 
abounded  in  bees  is  evident  ftrom  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  land  by  Moees,  for  it  was  a  land 
*'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;'•  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  supposing  thatthis  expression 
is  to  be  understood  otherwise  than  in  its 
literal  sense.  English  naturalists  know  little 
of  the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. Mr.  F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on 
the  Hymenoptera,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  honey-bee  of  Palestine  is  distinct  trom 
the  honey-bee  {A.  melli/ica)  of  this  oountry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks  of 
bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  they  are  in  more  temperate 
climates.  Swarms  in  the  East  are  ta  larger 
than  they  are  with  us,  and,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily  imagine 
that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very  dan. 
geroQs  symptoms.    The  passage  in  Is.  viL 
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18,  *'  the  Lord  shaU  hiM  tor  the  bee  that  is 
in  the  land  of  AatTria,**  has  been  understood 
hj  some  to  refer  to  the  praotioe  of  **  oalling 
ont  the  bees  from  their  hires  by  a  hissing  or 
whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fields, 
and  sommoning  them  again  to  return "  in 
the  erening.  In  all  probability,  howerer, 
the  egpresaion  in  Isaiah  has  reference,  as 
Mr.  Denham  says,  *'to  the  eostom  of  the 
pec^le  in  the  But  of  calling  the  attention 
of  any  one  by  a  signifleant  Mm  or  rather 

BEtL'ZEBlTL,  the  title  of  a  heathen  deity, 
to  whom  tbt  Jews  ascribed  the  sorereignty  of 
the  eril  spirits  (Matt.  x.  35,  xiL  24 ;  Mark 
tiL  22 ;  Luke  zL  1ft  fT.).  The  eorrect  read- 
ing is  without  doubt  Beelu^Mf  and  not  BmI- 
ne^tib  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  Tersions.  Some  connect  the  term 
with  uebtU,  kabitatioH,  thus  making  Beelaebul 
(Matt.  X.  25),  th4  lord  of  the  dweilmg,  who- 
ther  as  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  " 
(Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower 
wOTld,  or  as  inhabiting  human  bodies,  or  as 
occupying  a  mansion  in  the  scTcnth  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology.  Others 
derire  it  from  ubel,  dutng^  thus  making  Beel- 
xebul,  literally,  the  lard  qf  dtrng,  at  the  dung- 
kill ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  aebel  was 
used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  BB—4dol  or 
iddalry,  the  lord  ef  idole,  prwoe  of  false 
f/ode.  We  hare  lastly  to  notice  the  inge- 
nious eoi^eetnre  of  Hug  that  the  fly,  under 
which  BaaljEebub  was  represented,  was  the 
Searahaeue  pUlularitu  or  dunghill  beetle^  in 
which  ease  Baalsebub  and  Beelaebul  might 
be  used  indiAerently. 

BEER-EfUM,  a  spot  named  in  Is.  xt.  8 
as  on  the  **  border  of  Moab,"  apparently  the 
south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug 
by  the  ehieft  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to 
the  promised  land,  doae  by  the  **  border  of 
Moab  "  (Num.  xxl.  16 ;  comp.  18). 

BEEB-LAHAl-ROI,  a  well,  or  rather  a 
living  spring  (A.  Y.  fbwttoim,  comp.  Jer.  vi. 
7)  between  Kadesh  and  Bered,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, **  in  the  way  to  Shur,"  and  therefore  in 
the  **  sooth  country"  (Gen.  xxiv.  62).  Mr. 
Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahairoi  at  Mogle  or  MoilaM,  a  station  on 
the  road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of 
Jlmheiheh;  near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern 
bearing  the  name  of  Beit  Hagar  (Bitter, 
Sinai,    1086,  7) ;  bnt  thia  requires  conflr- 


BEf  EROTH,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
HIvitee  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them  (Josh.  Ix.  17).  It  was 
sUotted  to  Benjamin  (xviii.  26),  and  is*iden- 
tifled  with  the  modem  eUSireh,  which  stands 


at  about  10  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
great  road  to  N6bl%u, 

BEEB-SHE'BAj  the  name  of  one  of  the 
old  places  in  Palestine,  which  formed  the 
soQthem  limit  of  the  country.  There  are 
two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. — 

1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug 
by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because 
there  he  and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Phi- 
listines **  sware  "  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  SI). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely 
similar,  in  which  both  Abimelech  the  king  of 
the  Philistines,  and  Phichol,  his  chief  cap- 
tain,  are  again  concerned,  with  the  diiference 
that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side  of  the 
transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  31-38).  There  are  at  present  on  the 
spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  The  two  principal  wells  are  on  or 
close  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wadig  «t- 
A6a*.  They  lie  Just  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  flrom  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  larger  of  the  two, 
which  lies  to  the  east,  is,  according  to  the 
oareM  measurements  of  Dr.  RoUnson,  12^ 
feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (Apr. 
12)  was  44^  feet  to  the  snrfooe  of  the  water : 
the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches 
downwarda  for  28|  fiset.  The  other  well  is 
5  fiset  diam.,  and  was  42  fbet  to  the  water. 
The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of  both 
wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the 
action  of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centorise,  and 
*Mook  as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  The 
five  lesser  wells  are  in  a  group  in  the  bed  of 
the  wady.  On  some  lew  hills  north  of  the 
large  wells  are  scattered  the  foundations  and 
ruins  of  a  town  ef  moderate  sise.  There  ore 
no  trees  or  shrubs  near  the  spot  Beersheba 
was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2 ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it 
was  still  a  considerable  place ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  as  an  episcopal  dty  under  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It  only  remains  to 
notice  that  it  retains  Its  ancient  name  as 
nearly  similar  in  sound  as  an  Arabic  signifi- 
cation will  permit— 2Nr  e*-606^f—^e  "well 
of  the  lion,"  or  *«  of  seven." 

BE'HEMOTH.  There  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt,  that  by  this  word  (Job  xL  15-24) 
the  hippopotamus  is  intended,  since  all  the 
details  descriptive  of  the  behemoth  accord 
entirely  with  the  ascertained  habits  of  au 
animal.  Since  in  the  first  part  of  Jehovah's 
discourse  (Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  landanimale 
and  birde  are  mentioned,  it  suits  the  general 
purpose  of  that  discourse  better  to  suppose 
that  aqvatie  or  amphibiotu  creatures  are 
spoken  of  in  the  last  half  of  it ;  and  since  the 
leviathan,  by  almost  universal  consent,  d»> 
PS 
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notes  the  crocodile,  the  behemoth  secDU 
clearly  to  point  to  the  hippopotamxis,  \n» 
asaocLato  in  the  Nile.  The  description  of 
the  animal's  lying  under  *'  the  shady  treea," 
amongst  the  **  reeds  '*  and  willows,  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 


Hlppopotunui  unpUbloB 

BE'LA.  1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain  which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
Lot,  and  received  the  name  of  Zoar  (Gen, 
xiv.  2,  xlx.  22).  It  lay  on  the  sonthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of 
Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xt.),  and 
on  the  route  to  Eyypt ;  the  connexion  in 
which  it  is  found.  Is.  xv.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii, 
34  ;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  flrst  read  of  Bela  in 
Gen.  xiv.  2,  8. — 2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned 
over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinhab&h,  eight 
generations  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Balaam. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  Chal- 
dean by  birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom  by  con- 
quest. He  may  have  been  contemporary 
with  Moses  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31-3JJ  ;  1  Chr,  i. 
43,  44). 

BF/LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V., 
following  the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated 
this  word  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in 
the  form  Beluil,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor. 
vi.  15.  There  can  bo  no  question,  however, 
that  the  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
per name  in  the  O.  T. ;  it«  meaning  is  worth' 
lesmess,  and  hence  reckUiSfiess,  latclesmess. 
The  expression  »on  or  man  of  Belial  must  be 
understood  as  meaning  simply  a  worthless, 
lawless  fellow.  The  term  as  used  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  15  Is  generally  understood  as  an  appel- 
lative of  Satan,  as  the  personiflcation  of  all 
that  was  bad. 

BELLOWS.  The  word  occurs  only  in  Jer. 
Ti.  89,  *'  The  bellows  are  burned ;"  where 
their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting  furnace.  A 
picture  of  two  different  kinds  of  bellows,  both 


of  highly  ingenioos  oonstraotion,  may  be  found 
in  Wilkinson,  Ane,  Egypt,  iii.  888.  **  Thej 
oonaisted,'*  ho  aaya,  '*  of  a  leather,  seoared 
and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which  a  lonff 
pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to  the 
fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the 
operator  standing  npon  them,  with  one  under 
eaeh  foot,  and  pressing  them  alternately  while 
he  pulled  np  each  exhansted  skin  with  a 
string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance 
we  observe  fh>m  the  painting,  that  when  the 
man  left  the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if 
inflated  with  air;  and  this  would  imply  a 
knowledge  of  the  yalve.  The  p%>es  eren  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes  n.,  [supposed  to  be] 
the  contemporary  of  Moeee,  appear  to  ba^e 
been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


Bfirptiaii  bsQowt.    (F.  CanHard,  BtAer^km  $m  Im  Artt 
dm  iadMM  SgwUmm.) 

BELLS.  InEx.xxTiii.88thebeIlsaUaded 
to  were  the  golden  ones,  according  to  the 
Rabbis  7S  in  number,  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest*s  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was 
**that  his  sotmd  might  be  heard  when  he 
went  in  unto  the  holy  place,  and  when  he 
came  oat,  that  he  die  not"  (Ex.  xxriiL  84  ; 
Ecclns.  xIt.  9).  To  this  day  bells  are  f^e- 
qnently  attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  plea- 
sant sound,  to  tiie  anklets  of  women.  The 
little  girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them 
round  their  feet.  In  Zech.  xir.  SO  "bells  of 
the  horses  "  is  probably  a  wrong  renderine. 
It  Is  more  probable  that  they  are  not  bells 
but  concave  or  fiat  pieces  of  brass,  which 
were  sonetimes  attached  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR,  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 
According,  to  the  well-known  narratiTe  in 
Dan.  T.,  he  was  slain  daring  a  splendid  frast 
in  his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the 
night,  while  the  Inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
fieasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was 
killed.    On  the  other  hand  the  narratiTes  of 
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BeitMoa  in  JosephiM  and  of  Herodotut  differ 
trom  tlie  tbore  Mooont  in  MHne  imporUnt  par* 
tieoUrs.  Berotos  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedas  or  Nabonadiua,  and  aaya  tliat  in 
tlie  17th  year  of  hia  reign  Cyrus  took  Baby- 
Urn,  the  king  baTing  retired  to  the  oligh- 
booring  city  of  Bordppas  or  Borsipp*.  Ae- 
eording  to  Herodotus  the  last  Ung  was  called 
Labynetos.  These  diserepanoifas  hay  lately 
been  cleared  19  by  the  disooreries  of  Sh* 
Henry  Rawlinson.  From  the  inaeriptions  it 
appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonnedns 
waa  called  Bel-shar-esar,  oontraeted  into 
Belshassarv  and  admitted  by  his  fkther  to  a 
share  in  the  goremment.  80  that  Belshaa- 
sar,  aa  Joint  king  with  his  father,  may  hare 
been  goremor  of  Babylon,  when  the  eity  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  M  edfes 
and  Persians,  and  may  hare  perished  in  the 
assault  which  followed;  while  Nabonnedns 
leading  a  force  to  the  rdief  of  the  place  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  Bor- 
sippa.  In  Dan.  ▼.  2,  Nebuchadnessar  is 
ealled  the  fether  of  Belsbaiaar.  This,  of 
ooorse,  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  an- 
cestor. Bawlinson  connects  Belshamar  with 
Nebuchadneasar  through  his  mother;  but 
liaieus  Niebnhr  considers  Bdshanar  to  be 
another  name  for  Eril-merodaoh,  the  son  of 
Nebochadnezsar.  On  Bawllnson's  riew, 
Bebhaaxar  died  b.c  588;  on  Niebuhr's, 
BX.  559. 

BENAlAH.  1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the 
chief  priest  (1  Chr.  xxtU.  5),  and  therefore 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  though  a  natiTO  of  Kab- 
seei  (S  8am.  zxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  22),  in  the 
south  of  Judah ;  set  by  DaTid  (1  Chr.  zi  25) 
orer  his  bodyguard  of  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites  (2  Sam.  TiiL  18  ;  1  EL  i.  88 ;  1  Chr. 
zTiii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  zz.  28)  and  oocupying  a 
middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the 
**  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  Taliant  men 
of  the  armies''  (2  8am.  zziiL  22,  28 ;  1  Chr. 
zi.  25,  zzTii.  6).  The  ezploits  which  gave 
him  this  rank  are  narrated  in  2  Sam.  zziii. 
20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  zi.  22.  He  was  captain  of 
the  host  for  the  third  numth  (1  Chr.  zzyU. 
5).  Benaiah  remained  faithAil  to  Solomon 
during  Adon^ah's  attempt  on  the  crown 
(1  K.  1.  8,  10,  82,  88,  44) ;  and  was  raised 
into  the  place  of  Joab  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  army  (ii.  85,  ir.  4).->-0.  Bsn- 
AiAH  the  PuLATHoitrrx ;  an  Ephralmite,  one 
of  Darid's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  8am. 
zziiL  80;  1  Qir.  zi.  81),  and  the  ci4>tain 
ot  the  elerenth  numthly  course  (1  Chr. 
zxTiL  14). 

BEN-AMin,  the  son  of  the  younger 
daughter  of  Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Am- 
monites (Gen.  ziz.  88). 

BEMBA'DAD,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 


Damascus. — BaiinAnAO  I.  was  either  son  or 
grandson  of  Beton,  and  in  his  time  Da- 
mascus was  supreme  in  Syria.  He  made  an 
alliance  with  Asa,  and  conquered  a  great  part 
of  the  N.  of  Israel.  From  1  K.  zz.  84,  it 
would  appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war 
upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time,  and  forced  him 
to  make  ** streets"  in  Samaria  for  Syrian  re- 
sidents. This  date  is  b.o.  950. — BsKHAnAS 
IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  king  of 
Damascus.  Long  wars  with  Israel  charac- 
terised his  reign.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Ahab,  Benhadad  renewed  the  war  with 
Israel,  attacked  Samaria  a,seoond  time,  and 
pressed  the  siege  so  doeely'that  there  was  a 
terrible  famine  in  the  dty.  But  the  Syrians 
broke  up  in  the  night  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  panic.  Soon  after  Benhadad  fell 
sick,  and  sent  Haaael  to  consult  Elisha  as  to 
the  issue  of  his  malady.  On  the  day  after 
Hasael's  return  Benhadad  was  murdered, 
probably  by  some  of  his  own  aerrants  (2  K. 
▼iii.  7-15).  Benhadad's  death  was  about 
B.a  890,  and  he  must  have  reigned  acme  80 
yeara, — ^BzuBAnAD  HI.,  son  of  Haiael,  and 
his  suooessor  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Jehoash  reoorered 
the  cities  which  Jehoahas  had  lost  to  the  Sy- 
rians, and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  ziii.  17, 
25).  Jebuash  gained  two  more  victories,  but 
did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III.  is 
Bx.  840. 

BEN'JAMIN,  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  Jacob,  uid  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
who  was  bom  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took 
place  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Beth- 
lehem, a  short  distance  ftrom  the  latter,  and 
his  mother  Rachel  died  in  the  aet  of  giving 
him  Urth,  naming  him  with  her  last  breath 
Ben-oni,  **  son  of  my  sorrow."  This  was  by 
Jacob  changed  into  Bei^amin  (Gen.  zzzt. 
16-18).  Until  the  Journeys  of  Jacob's  sons 
and  of  Jacob  himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  no. 
thing  of  Bei^amin.  Henceforward  the  his- 
tory of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the 
Promised  Land  that  history  is  aa  meagre  as 
it  is  afterwards  fiill  and  interesting.  The 
prozimity  of  Be^amin  to  Epbraim  during 
the  march  to  the  Pnmiised  Land  was  main- 
tained in  the  territories  allotted  to  each. 
BeniJamin  lay  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Epbraim  and  between  him  and  Judah.  It 
formed  almost  a  parallelogram,  of  about  26 
miles  in  length  by  12  in  breadth.  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  the  Jordan,  and  from  thence 
it  eztended  to  the  wooded  district  of  Khjath- 
Jearim,  a  point  about  eight  mfles  west  of 
Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  ttom  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under 
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the  "  Shoulder  of  the  Jebosite  "  on  the  sonth, 
to  Bethd  on  the  north.  On  the  south  the 
territory  ended  abruptly  with  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem,— on  the  north  it 
melted  imperceptibly  into  the  possessions  of 
friendly  Ephraim. — (1.)  The  general  level  of 
this  part  of  Palestine  is  very  high,  not  less 
than  SOOO  feet  abore  the  maritime  plain  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
8000  feet  aboTO  the  deep  ralley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  other,  besides  vhich  this  general  level 
or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  by  a  large  number  of 
eminences,  almos|  erery  one  of  which  has 
borne  some  part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe. — 
(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences 
are  tht  torrent-beds  and  raTines  by  which 
the  upper  country  breaks  down  into  the  deep 
tracts  on  each  side  of  it.  The  passes  on  the 
eastern  tide  are  of  a  much  more  difficult  and 
intricate  character  than  those  of  the  western. 
The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character 
of  the  tribe  and  the  peaoeftil  image  of  its 
progenitor  o(Hnes  out  in  many  scattered  no- 
tices. Bei^amin  was  the  only  tribe  which 
seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  zx. 
SO,  86  ;  S  Sam.  L  23  ;  1  Chr.  riiL  40,  xii.  2 ; 
2  Chr.  XTiL  t7)  and  the  sUng  (Judg.  zx.  16) 
is  celebrated.  The  dreadftd  deed  recorded 
in  Judg.  xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole 
country,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  de- 
fended by  Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and 
spirit  truly  extraordinary.  That  fdghtfiil 
transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe :  the  six  hundred  who  took  reftige 
in  the  cliff  Rimmon  were  the  only  surTirors. 
A  long  interral  must  have  elapsed  between 
so  abject  a  condition  and  the  culminating  point 
at  which  we  next  meet  with  the  tribe.  Se- 
reral  circumstances  may  hare  conduced  to  its 
restoraticm  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to 
assume.  Bamah  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  ftc),  Mispeh 
(I  Sam.  Tit  5),  Bethel,  and  Oibeon  (I  E.  iii. 
4)  were  all  in  the  land  of  Bei^amin.  The 
people  who  resorted  to  these  sanctuaries  must 
gradually  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  tribe  with  power  and  sanctity.  The  strug- 
gles and  contests  which  followed  the  death 
of  Saul  arose  ttom  the  natval  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  especially  in  fkrour  of 
Judah,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cordial  co- 
operation or  firm  union  between  the  two  tribes 
until  Uie  disruption  of  the  kingdoms.  Hence- 
forward the  hist<n*y  of  Bei^amin  becomes 
merged  In  that  of  the  soothem  kingdom. 

B£N-<yNI,  the  name  which  the  dying 
Rachel  gave  to  her  newly-born  son,  but 
which  by  his  fkther  was  changed  into  Bkn- 
JAXXM  (Gen.  xxxt.  18). 


BER'ACHAH,  VALLEY  O^,  a  TaUey  in 
which  Jehoshaphai  and  his  people  assembled 
to  '*  bless*'  Jehorah  after  the  orerthrow  of 
the  hosts  of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Me- 
hunim,  who  had  come  against  them,  and 
whioh  ftrom  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of 
"the  TaUey  of  blessing"  (2  Chr.  xx.  26). 
The  name  of  Bm-eikut  still  surrives,  attached 
to  ruins  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  lying 
between  Tekna  and  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron. 

BERE'A.  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia,  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xvii.  10,  16.  It  is  now 
called  Vtirria  or  I^trO'Verriot  and  is  sita- 
ated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian 
mountain-range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon, 
aitd  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants. — 
ft.  The  modem  Aleppo^  mentioned  in  2  Maoc. 
xiii.  4. — 8.  A  place  in  Judea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  4). 

BERENTCE.     [BxaiacK.] 

BERTAH.  a  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  father's  house 
when  he  was  bom  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-28).  This 
short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical  import- 
ance ;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  tiie  Bible 
affords  us  no  other  like  information.  The 
event  must  be  assigned  to  the  time  between 
Jacob's  death  and  the  beginning  of  the  op- 
pression. 

BEfRITH,  THE  GOD,  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baai^bkuth.] 

BERNI'CE  and  BERENI'CE,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  L  (Acts  zlL 
1,  ftc).  She  was  first  married  to  her  onele 
Herod,  king  of  Chalds,  and  after  his  death 
(a.d.  48)  she  lived  under  circumstances  of 
g^reat  suspicion  with  her  own  brother  Agrippa 
II.,  tn  eonnexion  with  whom  she  is  men- 
tioned Acts  XXV.  18,  28,  x^vL  80,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Proen- 
rator  of  Judaea. 

BER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.    2  K.  zz.   12. 

[MsnODAOn-BALADAK.] 

BE'ROTHAH,  BE'ROTHAI.  The  first  of 
these  two  names  is  given  by  EseUel  (xlviL 
16)  in  Mmnezion  with  Hamath  and  Damascus 
as  ftmning  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
thd  Promised  Land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viiL  6)  also  in  eonnezion  with 
Hamath  and  Damascus.  The  well-known 
city  BeiHit  (Berytus)  naturally  suggests  it- 
self as  identical  with  one  at  least  of  the 
names ;  but  in  each  instance  the  ciroumstancea 
of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position  Airther 
east. 

BERYL  {ianihUh),  occurs  in  Ex.  zzviiL 
20,  xzziz.  18 ;  Cant.  v.  14 ;  Es.  L  16,  x.  9, 
xzviii.  18 ;  Dan.  z.  6.    It  is  generally  sup- 
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posed  that  the  tar$Mih  derives  its  name  from 
the  place  so  called.  The  ancient  ehrytoliU 
or  the  modem  yellow  topoM  appears  to  hare  a 
better  claim  than  tny  other  gem  to  represent 
the  tarthUh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
better  claim  than  the  beryl  of  the  A.  V.,  a 
Tendering  which  appears  to  be  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  evidence. 

BETH,  the  most  general  word  for  a  house 
or  habitation.  Like  Aedei  in  Latin  and  Dom 
in  German,  it  has  the  special  meaning  of  a 
temple  or  house  oi  worship. — Beth  is  more 
frequently  employed  in  oompound  names  of 
places  than  any  other  word.  Bkth-xkki>, 
the  "shearing  house"  (3  K.  x.  12),  lay  be- 
tween  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  according  to 
Jerome  1 5  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Bxth-haooak, 
<•  the  garden-house"  (2  E.  ix.  27),  is  doubt- 
less the  same  place  as  Ekoam him,  **  spring  of 
gardens,"  the  modem  Jenin. 

BETH-AB'ARA,  a  place  beyond  Jordan,  in 
which,  according  to  the  Beeeived  Text  of  the 
N.  T.,  John  was  baptising  (John  i.  28).  If 
this  reading  be  eorrect,  Bethabara  may  be 
identioJ  with  Beth-barah,  the  ancient  ford 
of  Jordan,  or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with 
Beth-nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  Jericho. 

BETH'ANT,  a  village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture, 
is  more  intimately  associated  in  our  minds 
than  perhaps  any  other  place  with  the  most 
fhtnjHar  acts  and  scenes  of  the  last  days  of 
the  life  of  Christ  It  was  situated  *<  at"  the 
Mount  of  OUves  (Hark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29), 
about  fifteen  stadia  ttmo.  Jerusalem  (John  xi. 
18),  on  or  near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho 
to  the  city  (Luke  xlx.  29,  comp.  1 ;  Mark 
xi.  1,  comp.  X.  46),  and  close  by  the  west  (?) 
of  another  village  called  Bbthphaoe,  the  two 
being  several  times  mentioned  together. 
Bethany  is  now  known  by  a  name  derived 
fttnn  Lasarus — eWAMoriyeh  or  Laaarteh,  It 
lies  on  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road 
to  Jericho  begins  its  more  sudden  descent 
towards  the  Jordan  valley.  m-'JLsorfytfA  is  a 
ruinouii  and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain 
hamlet  of  some  twenty  families.  Beth-any  has 
been  eommonly  explained  "  House  of  Dates,*' 
but  it  more  probably  signifies  **  House  of 
Misery"  (H.  DUon,  EtAy  Land,  iL  214,  foil.). 

BETH-A'VEN,  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviii. 
12),  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Mich- 
mash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5,  xlv.  28).  In  Hos.  iv.  15, 
V.  8,  X.  5,  the  name  is  transllerred  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Bethel — once  the  **  house  of  Ood," 
but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of  "  naught.*' 


BETH-BAAL-ME'ON,  a  place  in  the  pbs- 
sessions  of  Beuben,  on  the  downs  (A.  V. 
"  plain")  east  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At 
the  Israelites*  first  approach  its  name  was 
Baal-mboh  (Num.  xxxiL  88,  or  in  its  con- 
tracted form,  Bkoh,  xxxii.  8),  to  which  the 
Beth  was  poMibly  a  Hebrew  addition.  Latex 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth- 
meon  (Jer.  xlviii.  28)  or  Baal-meon  (Ex. 
XXV.  9).  The  name  is  still  attached  to  a 
ruined  place  of  considerable  sine,  a  short 
distance  to  the  S.W.  of  Heabdn,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  "the  fortress  of  MPUn,"  or 
MaOn,  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation 
to  the  Wady  Zerka  Maem, 

BETH-BA'RAH,  named  only  in  Judg. 
vii.  24,  as  a  point  apparently  south  of  the 
scene  of  Gideon's  victory.  Beth-barah  de- 
rives its  chief  interest  from  the  possibility 
(bat  its  more  modem  representative  may 
have  been  Beth-abara  where  John  bap- 
tlxed.  It  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of 
the  district. 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM,  a  town  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  22),  apparently  the  place  else- 
where called  Almok-Diblatuaxm. 

BETH'EL.  A  well-known  city  and  holy 
place  of  central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Bethel  there  are  two  accounts 
extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the  spot  by 
Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  oi  God,  when  on  his  journey 
from  his  father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek 
his  wife  in  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).^2.  But 
according  to  the  other  account.  Bethel  re- 
ceived its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return 
firom  Padan-aram ;  at  which  time  also  (ac- 
cording to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  given  him  (Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15). — Early 
as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  wo  are  to  accept  the  precise  defi- 
nition of  Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel 
would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this  spot 
even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan 
(Gen.  xii.  8,  xiiL  8,  4).  In  one  thing,  how- 
ever, the  above  narratives  all  agree, — in 
omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  buildings 
at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  draw- 
ing a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  " 
of  Lux  and  the  consecrated  "place"  in  its 
neighbourhood  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  The 
appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the 
city  appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  stUl 
later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim ;  after  whidi  the  name  of  Lus  occurs 
no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26). — After  the  eon- 
quest  Bethel  is  flrequently  heard  of.  In  the 
troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went 
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up  in  their  distress  to  ask  ooonsel  of  God 
(Judg.  zx.  18,  36,  31;  xxi.  2  :  A.  Y.  **hoi 
of  God  ") .  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  ooyenant 
nnder  the  oharge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  26-38,  xxi.  4).  Later  we  find 
It  named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities  to  which 
Samoel  went  in  circuit  (1  8am.  TiL  16) 
Here  Jeroboam  placed  one  of  the  two  calres 
of  gold.  Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  lifs 
Bethel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  19).  EUJah  risited  Bethel,  and  we  hear 
of  '^sons  of  the  prophets"  as  resident  there 
(2  K.  U.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  tb»  aotive  existence  of  the  calf- 
worship.  But,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes  once 
more  into  view  (3  K.  x.  20).  After  the  de- 
solation of  the  northern  kingdom  by  the  king 
of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of 
priests  (2  K.  xviL  28,  27).  In  the  account 
of  Josiah*s  iconodasm  we  catch  one  more 
glimpse  of  the  altar  of  Jeroboam,  with  its 
last  loathsome  fire  of  *<dead  men's  bones'* 
burning  upon  it.  In  later  times  Bethel  is 
named  only  once ;  its  ruins  still  lie  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road  firom  Jerusalem 
to  Nablous  under  the  scarcely  altered  name 

BETH'ER,  THE  MOUNTAINS  OP  (Cant, 
ii.  17).  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what 
mountains  are  intended  here. 

BETHES'DA,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  re- 
servoir or  tank,  with  flve  **  porches,"  close 
upon  the  sheep-gate  or  '*  market"  in  Jeru- 
salem (John  ▼.2).  Tlie  porches— <.  «.  clois- 
ters or  colonnades  —were  extensive  enough 
to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  sick  and 
infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was  to  wait 
there  for  the  **  troubling  of  the  water."  The 
large  reserroir  Birket  ImraU^  within  the  walls 
of  the  dty,  dose  by  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
and  under  the  north-east  wall  of  the  Haram 
area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  modem 
repreeentatiTe  of  Bethesda. 

BETH-HACCE'REM  (Neh.  iii.  14).  Prom 
Jer.  Ti.  1,  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a 
beaoon-etation,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (iiL  14)  it  had  a 
ruler  or  prince.  By  Jerome  a  village  named 
Bethaoharma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  moun- 
tain between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  podtion 
in  which  the  eminence  known  as  the  Prank 
mountain  (Herodium)  stands  conspicuous; 
and  this  has  accordingly  been  suggested  as 
Beth-haooerem. 

BETH-HOG'LA,  and  HOG'LAH,  a  place 
on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and  of 
Benjamin  (xviiL  10),  to  which  Utter  tribe  it 
was  reckoned  to  bdong  (xviiL  21).  A  mag- 
nificent spring  and  a  ruin  between  Jericho 
and  the  Jordan  sUU  bear  the  names  of  Ai^^ 


hqfia  and  JTtisr  Hqf'la,  and  are  doubtless  on  oc 
near  the  old  dte. 

BETH-HO'RON,  the  name  of  two  towns 
or  villages,  an  *< upper"  and  a  ** nether," 
(Josh.  xvi.  8,  6  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road 
firom  Oibeon  to  Asekah  (Josh.  x.  10, 11),  and 
the  Philistine  plain  (1  Mace.  iii.  24).  Beth- 
horon  lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Ben* 
junin  and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  5),  and 
(xviii.  18, 14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Jodi. 
xxL  22 ;  1  Chr.  viL  24),  and  given  to  the 
Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vl.  68  [58]). 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two 
Bethhorons  still  survive  in  the  modem  vil- 
lages of  Be%t'*4r,  H-tahta  and  a^/bio. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  or  JESlMOTH,  a 
town  or  place  east  ot  Jordan,  on  the  lower 
levd  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxilL  40) ;  and  named  with  Ashdod- 
pisgah  and  Beth'4>eor.  It  was  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before 
crossing  the  Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted 
to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  8,  xiii.  20),  but  came 
at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and  formed 
one  of  the  dties  which  were  **  the  glory  of 
the  country"  (Es.  xxv.  9). 

BETH'LEHEM.  One  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  Jacob's  return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest 
name  was  Epiouth  or  Epioutah  (see  Gen. 
XXXV.  16,  19,  xlviiL  7),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  ita 
new  name  of  Bethlehem.  After  the  conquest 
Bethldian  appears  under  its  own  name  Beth- 
lehem-judah  (Judg.  xviL  7  ;  1  Sam.  xviL  12 ; 
Ruth  i.  1,  2).  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page 
fhxm  the  domestie  history  of  Bethlehem  :  the 
names,  almost  the  very  persons,  of  the  Beth- 
lehemites  are  there  brought  before  us ;  we  ar^ 
allowed  to  assist  at  thdr  most  peculiar  cus- 
toms, and  to  witness  the  very  springs  of  those 
events  which  have  conferred  immortaUty  <m 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  elevation  of 
David  to  the  kingdom  does 'not  appear  to 
have  aflbcted  the  fbrtnnes  of  his  native  town. 
— ^The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly 
enumerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(3  Chr.  xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
the  Inn  of  Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appears 
to  have  become  the  recognised  point  of  de- 
parture for  travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xlL 
17).— In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  re- 
tains its  distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem-Judah 
(Matt  ii.  1,  5),  and  once,  in  the  announoe- 
ment  of  the  Angels,  the  "dty  of  David" 
(Luke  ii.  4 ;  oomp.  John  viL  43).  The  pas- 
sages Just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow, 
exhaust  the  reflsrenoes  to  it  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  il.  6,  8,  16 ;  Luke  ii.  15).    Tho  mo- 
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den  town  of  BeU-lakm  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
main  rotd  from  Jenmlem  to  Hebron,  6  milee 
from  the  fbnner.  It  eorere  the  £.  uid  N.E. 
parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  long  grey  hUl  of  Jora 
Umestone,  which  etands  nearly  due  E.  and 
W.,  and  is  about  a  mUe  in  length.  The  hill 
bM  a  deep  ralley  on  the  N.  and  another  on 
the  8.  On  the  top  lies  the  Tillage  in  a  kind 
of  irregolar  triangle.  The  population  is  about 
SOOO  souls,  entirely  Cihristians. 

BETH-ME'ON,  Jer.  xlTiiL   23.    A  o( 
traoted  form  of  the  name  elsewhere  giren  as 

BSTB-BAAL-nOir. 

BBTH-NDl'ilAH,  one  of  the  fenced  dties 
oa  the  east  of  Jordan  taken  and  built  bj  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  zzziL  86)  and  described 
as  lying  in  the  valley  beside  Beth-haran 
(Joah.  xliL  27).  In  Num.  zxxiL  8  it  is 
ealled  simply  Nnaun.  The  name  still  sur^ 
TiTOS  in  the  Jfahr  Jfimrim,  the  Arab  appel- 
latioii  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady  Shoaib, 
where  the  waters  of  that  Talley  discharge 
themselTes  into  the  Jordan  dose  to  one 
of  the  regular  ibrds  a  ibw  miles  abore 
Jericho. 

BETH'-PEOR,  a  place,  no  doubt  dedicated 
to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  ot  Jordan, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  six  miles  above  Libias 
or  Beth-haran.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  tribe  of  Beuben  (Josh.  xiiL  20).  One  of 
the  last  halting-places  of  the  chOdnni  of  Israel 
is  designated — "the  ravine  over  against  Beth- 
peor"(Dent.  ilL  29,  iv.  46). 

BETH'-PHAGE,  the  name  of  a  place  on 
the  mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  between 
Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  apparently 
close  to  BsTHAHT  (Matt.  %xL  1 ;  Mark  xL  1 ; 
Lake  ziz.  29),  and  to  the  eastward  of  it.  No 
remains  however  which  could  answer  to  this 
position  have  been  found,  and  the  traditional 
site  is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that 
village  and  the  top  of  the  mount 

BETH'-KEHOB,  a  place  mentioned  as 
having  near  it  the  valley  in  which  lay  the 
town  of  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviiL  28).  It 
was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or 
Syria  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  BoUnson  conjectures 
that  this  andent  place  is  represented  by  the 
modem  H4mn. 

BETH-SAIDA.  1.  •<  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  *' 
I  John  xii.  21),  a  dty  which  was  the  native 
plaoe  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  L 
44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land  of  Oennesareth  (Mark 
vi.  45 ;  eomp.  58),  and  therefore  on  the  west 
dde  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Bobinson  plaoes  Beth- 
saida at  *Amst»Tabigohf  a  short  distance 
north  of  Khan  Mlnyeh,  which  he  identifles 
with  Gapeinaum.— 0.  By  comparing  the  nar- 
ratives in  Mark  vi.  81-58,  and  Luke  ix.  10^ 
17,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Bethsaida  at 
which  the  5000  were  fed  must  have  been  a 


second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  lake.  Such  a  place  there  was  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  formerly  a  village, 
but  rebuUt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Te- 
trarch,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town 
under  the  name  ot  Julias,  after  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor.  Bere  in  a  magnificent  tomb 
PhiUp  was  buried.  Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have 
certainly  one  and  probably  two  mentions  in 
the  Gospels : — 1.  That  named  above,  of  the 
feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix.  10).— 2.  The 
other,  most  probably,  in  Mark  viii.  22. 

BETH'-SHEAN,  or  in  Samuel,  Bstbsbaw, 
a  dty,  which,  with  its  **  daughter  '*  towns, 
bdonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  20),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issaohar  (Josh.  xvil.  U), 
and  therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp. 
1  Mace.  V.  52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the 
listo  of  the  latter  tribe.  The  Canaanites  were 
not  driven  out  Aram  the  town  (Judg.  L  27). 
In  later  times  it  was  called  ScythopoUs 
(2  Maoc.  xiL  20),  but  this  name  has  not  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day ;  and  the  place  is 
still  known  as  BeisOtt,  It  lies  in  the  Gh5r 
or  Jordan  valley,  about  twdve  miles  south  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  feur  miles  west  of  the 
Jordan. 

BETH-SHEM'ESH.  1.  One  of  the  towns 
which  marked  the  north  boundary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10),  but  not  named  in  the  lists  of 
the  dties  of  that  tribe.  It  is  now '.i«M-^%MM, 
about  two  miles  ttam  the  great  Philistine 
plain,  and  seven  fh>m  Ekron. — 0.  A  dty  on 
the  border  of  Issacbar  (Josh.  xix.  22). — 
8.  One  of  the  "fenced  dties*'  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  88;  Judg.  L  88).— 4.  Anidd- 
atrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt  (Jer.  Ttn» 
18).  In  the  middle  ages  HeUopolis  was  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ain  8h»m$. 

BETH-TAPPU'AH,  one  of  the  towns  of 
Judah,  in  the  mountainous  district,  and  near 
Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  58 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  48). 
Here  it  has  actually  been  discovered  by  Bo- 
binson under  the  modem  name  of  T^fffUi^ 
5  miles  W.  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge  of  high 
tableland. 

BETH'UEL,  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Btihsah ; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Bebekah 
(Gen.  xxiL  22,  28,  xxiv.  15,  24,  47,  xxviii. 
2).  In  XXV.  20,  and  xxviiL  5,  he  is  called 
"Bethud  the  Syrian."  Though  often  re- 
ferred to  as  above  in  the  narrative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon 
this  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  b> 
Prof.  Blunt  that  he  was  the  subject  of  some 
imbecility  or  other  incapadty. 

BETHlJL,  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix. 
4>,  ealled  also  Chesil  and  Bethud  (Josh.  xv. 
80 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BETHUXIA,  the  dty  which  was  the  scene 
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of  the  ohief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in 
which  book  only  the  name  ooenn.  Its  posi- 
tion is  there  described  with  rery  minute 
detail.  Notwithstanding  this  detaU,  how. 
erer,  the  identification  of  the  site  of  Bethnlia 
has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  poxiles  of  saered  geography. 
Ton  Raomer  suggests  Santir,  which  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  to  probability.  It  is  about 
three  milea  fhnn  Dothan,  and  some  six  or 
seren  ftt>m  Jenin  (Engannim),  which  stand 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  grMt  plain  of  E«- 
draelon. 

BETH-ZACHABrAS.    [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZUR,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  named  between  Halhul  and  Oedor 
(Josh.  XT.  58).  The  recovery  of  the  site  of 
Bethsur,  under  the  almost  identical  name  of 
BeU-$iir,  explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  sinoe 
it  commands  the  road  from  Beersheba  and 
Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the  main 
approach  to  Jerusalem  firom  the  south. 

BEU'LAH,  "married,'*  the  name  which 
the  land  of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  **  the  land 
shall  be  married"  (Is.  IxU.  4). 

BEZ'ALEEL.  The  son  of  UrI,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxL  1-6). 
His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal, 
wood,  and  stone. 

BB'ZEK.  1.  The  residence  of  Adonl-besek, 
i.  s.  the  **  lord  of  Bezek  "  (Judg.  i.  5) ;  in  the 
lot  of  Judah  (Terse  S),  and  inhabited  by  Ca- 
naanites  and  Perixsitet  (verse  4).  This  must 
hare  been  a  distinct  place  flrom— a.  Where 
Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel  and  Judah 
before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
(1  8am.  xL  8).  This  was  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  <tf  the  oountry,  near  the 
Jordan  valley.  No  identification  of  either 
place  has  been  made  in  modem  times. 

BEiZEE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  a  city 
of  the  Beubenites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by 
Moses  aa  one  ct  the  three  cities  of  rttage  in 
the  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Deut  iv.  48 ;  Jodu 
XX.  8,  xxi.  86 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  78). 

BIBLE.— L  When  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  formed  into  a  Canon  [Camok] 
it  was  natural  to  give  a  general  name  to  the 
collection.  The  earliest  instance  of  such  a 
title  ooours  in  Daniel,  who  refers  to  "the 
books  "  (Dan.  ix.  2)  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  aa  already 
collected  into  one  whole.  The  same  word 
was  applied  by  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  to 
the  oolleeted  books  of  the  Old  Testament — 
«u  fiifiKot,  more  firequently  tA  fiifiKia — ^whenoe 
the  word  Bxblx,  or  The  Book,  has  been  given 
to  the  oolleeted  books  of  the  Old  and  New 


Testaments.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment call  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
either  Tho  Seripturt  (n  ypo4^»  Acts  viii.  82 ; 
Gal.  iU.  22  ;  2  Tim.  iU.  16),  or  The  SeHphtroo 
(aiypoitMC  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Luke  xxiv.  27), 
or  7%o  Holy  Soripturto  {rk  UfA  ypdfifLar^ 
2  Tim.  iiL  15).  The  use  of  the  phrase 
1^  iroAoia  8ui^in)  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law 
as  read  in  the  synagogues,  led  gradually  to 
the  extension  of  the  word  to  include  the 
other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Of  the 
Latin  equivalents,  which  were  adopted  hy 
different  writers  {Instrumentmmt  Ttttmmen 
tum)t  the  latter  met  with  the  most  general 
acceptance,  and  perpetuated  itself  in  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  whence  the  terms 
Old  TutameiU  and  Now  Testament,  though 
the  Greek  word  properly  signifies  "Cove- 
nant" rather  than  "Testament."  But  the 
application  of  the  word  Biblk  to  the  collected 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  not 
to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era. — II.  The  existence  of  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  books  recognised  as  autho- 
ritative, leads  naturally  to  a  more  or  less 
systemi^  arrangement.  The  Prologue  to 
Eoolesiasticus  mentions  "the  law  and  the 
prophets  and  the  other  Books."  In  the  N.  T. 
there  is  the  same  kind  of  recognition.  "  The 
Law  and  the  Prophets  "  is  the  shorter  (Matt. 
xL  18,  xxii.  40 ;  Aets  xiU.  15,  &c.) ;  "  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pmlms"  (Luke 
xxiv.  44),  the  ftiller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  arrangement  of 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  text  under  these 
three  heads,  requires  however  a  farther  notice 
— 1.  The  Xoto,  containing  Genesis,  Exoduit, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  natu- 
rally oontinued  to  occupy  the  position  which 
it  must  have  held  from  the  first  as  the  most 
ancient  and  authoritative  portion.  In  the 
Hebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken 
ftrom  the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words 
in,  the  initial  verse ;  in  that  of  the  LXX. 
they  were  .intended  to  be  significant  of  the 
sul^Jeet  of  each  book. — 2.  The  next  group 
presents  a  more  singular  combination.  The 
arrangement  stands  as  follows : — 

f  Jothoa. 

'^*** ^141AMnael. 

llAtKliiga. 


PrOfdMli 


|Th«twelTO 
. .  {  mtnor 
(Prophota. 

— the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  bibles.— 8.  Last 
in  order  came  the  group  known  to  the  Jews 
as  Cethubim,  inelnding  the  remaining  books 
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of  the  He1>rew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  and  irith  subordinate  diriaions : 
(a)  Paabna,  Proverbs,  Job.     (ft)  The  Song  of 
Soogs,    Bath,    LamentaUona,    Eoclesiastea, 
Esther— the  Ave  rolls.     (0)  Daniel,   Esra, 
Nehemiah,  1  and  3  Chronieles. — ^The  history 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  presents  some  rariations,  not  with- 
out interest,  as  indicating  difllerences  of  feel- 
ing or  modes  of  thought.    The  four  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand 
first.     They  are  so  Ikr  to  the  New  what  the 
Pentateneh  was  to  the  Old  Testament.    The 
position  of  the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book, 
the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the 
Epistles,  was  obriously  a  natural  one.    After 
this  we  meet  with  some  striking  diiferenoes. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican  and 
Ephraem  MS8.  (A  B  C)  gives  preoedence  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear 
to  have  been  oharaeteristio  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.    The  Western  Church  on  tho  other 
hand,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  their  suoceseors,  gare  priori^  of  podtien 
to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    The  Apocalypse,  as 
might  be  expected  flrom  the  peeuliar  cha- 
racter of  its  contents,  occupied  a  position  by 
itself.  —  in.   Divmon   into   Chapt&n    tmd 
Vm^et. — The  Bebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  concdTe  of  the  litur- 
gical use  of  the  books  <€  the  Old  Testament, 
without  soitae  kind  of  recognised  dirision. 
The  references  however  in  Mark  xiL  26  and 
Luke  XX.  87,  Rom.  xL  3  and  Acts  viiL  82, 
Indicate  a  di\ision  which  had  become  familiar, 
and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections 
were  known  popularly  by  the  titles  taken 
from  their  sut^eots.    In  like  manner  the  ex- 
iiftence  of  a  cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by 
Luke  It.  17 ;  Acts  xiiL  IS,  xr.  21 ;  2  Cor. 
iiL  14.    The  Tafanudic  divlBion  is  on  the 
following  plan.    The  Law  was  In  the  first 
instance   divided  into  fifty-four  Panhiotht 
or  sections,  so  as  to  provide  a  lesson  for  each 
Sabbath   in   the    Jewish    intercalary    year. 
Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a  subdivi- 
sion into  lesser  Parahioth,    A  diiTerent  ter- 
minology was  employed  for  the  Elder  and 
Later  Prophets,  and  the  division  was  less 
uniform.    The  name  of  the  seotionB  In  this 
ease  was  Hapkiaroth,    Of  the  traditional  di- 
visions of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  however,  that 
which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the 
received  arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the 
subdivision  of  the  larger  sections  into  verses 
{F§mikim),    These  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  till  the  post-Talmndie  recension  of 
the  text  by  the  Masoretea  of  the  9th  century. 
The  chief  fticts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as 
to  the  verse  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
ars^  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens  in  his 


edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1556  ;  that  it  appMred  for  the  first . 
time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva 
Bible  of  1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  Bishops'  BiUe  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised 
Version  of  161 1.  With  the  New  Testament, 
the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh 
de  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been 
in  use  previously,  appeared  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  the  Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the 
English  Bible  by  Coverdale,  and  so  became 
universal.  As  to  the  division  Into  verses, 
the  absence  of  an  authoritative  standard  left 
more  scope  to  the  individual  discretion  of 
editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the  two 
Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted 
in  their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament and  Vulgate  to  be  generally  received. 
In  the  Prefkoe  to  the  Concordance,  pubUshed 
by  Henry  Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole  work 
was  accompUAed  "inter  equitandum**  on 
his  journey  fkrom  Paris  to  Lyons.  While  it 
was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success. 
No  sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with 
universal  acceptance.  The  edition  in  which 
this  division  was  first  adopted  was  published 
in  1 55 1 .  It  was  used  for  the  English  version 
published  in  Geneva  in  1560,  and  from  that 
time,  with  slight  variations  in  detail,  has 
been  universally  reeogniied. 

BID'KAK,  Jehu's  "captain,"  originaUy 
his  feUow-oiBcer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ;  who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab. 

BIQ'THAN  and  BIG'THANA,  an  eunuch 
(chambtrlain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Aha- 
suerus,  one  of  those  "who  kept  the  door" 
and  conspired  with  Teresh  against  the  king's 
life  (Esth.  IL  21).  The  conspiracy  was  de- 
tected by  MordecaL 

BIS'ATH-A  VEN,  Amos  1. 5  marg.  [Avsn  1 .] 

BIL'DAD,  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends. 
He  is  called  "the  Shuhite,"  which  implies 
both  his  family  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

BIL'HAH,  handmaid  of  Baohel  (Gen.  xxlx. 
20),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she 
bore  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  8-8,  xxxv. 
25,  xlvi.  25  ;  1  Chr.  vU.  18).     [BximaM.] 

BIRDS.    [SpAxnow.] 

BIR'SHA,  king  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BIRTH-DAYS.  The  custom  of  observing 
birthdays  is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20 ;  Jer. 
XX.  15) ;  and  in  Job  L  4,  ftc,  we  read  that 
Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one  his  day."  In 
Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  peculiar 
honours  and  banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the 
king's  birthdays  were  kept  with  great  pomp. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the 
feast  to  commemorate  Herod's  accession  is  in- 
tended, for  we  know  that  such  feasts  were 
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common,  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
lring"(Hos.  vii.  5). 

BIBTHRIGHT.  The  adrantages  accruing 
to  the  eldest  eon  were  not  deflnitelj  fixed  in 
patriarchal  times.  Great  respect  was  paid  to 
him  in  the  household,  and,  as  the  family 
widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into  a  sus- 
tained authority,  undefined  sare  by  custom, 
in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the 
"  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had  probably 
rights  of  primogeniture  (Num.  Tii.  2,  xxi. 
18,  xxy.  14).  A  "double  portion  "of  the 
paternal  property  was  allotted*  by  the  Mosaic 
law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  The  first-born  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  8) ; 
David,  however,  by  diyine  appointment,  ex- 
cluded Adon^ah  in  favour  of  Solomon. 

BISHOP.  This  word,  applied  in  the  N.  T. 
to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who  were  charged 
with  certain  factions  of  superintendence, 
had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office. 
When  the  organisation  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  Gentile  cities  involved  the  as- 
signment of  the  work  of  pastoral  superin- 
tendence to  a  distinct  order,  the  title  bishop 
{hrCvKowoi)  presented  itself  as  at  once  conve- 
nient and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted 
as  readily  as  the  word  elder  {wptafi&npos)  had 
been  in  the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem. 
That  the  two  titles  were  originally  equivalent 
is  clear  firom  the  following  ftusts. — 1.  Bishops 
and  elders  are  nowhere  named  together  as 
being  orders  distinct  firom  euA  other. — 2. 
Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  apparently 
an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of  the 
church  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle 
(PhiL  L  1 ;  1  Tim.  i.  1,  8).'-8.  He  same 
persons  are  described  by  both  names  (Acts 
XX.  17,  18 ;  Tit.  1.  5,  8).— 4.  Elders  dis- 
charge  Ainctions  which  are  essentiaUy  epis- 
copal, i, «.  involving  pastoral  superintendence 
(1  Tim.  V.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).— Assuming  as 
proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops  and  elders 
of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into— 1.  The 
relation  which  existed  between  the  two  titles. 
2.  The  Amotions  and  mode  of  appointment  of 
the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied. 
8.  Their  relations  to  the  general  government 
and  discipline  of  the  Church. — I.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  elders  had  the  priority  in 
order  of  time.  The  order  Itself  is  recognised 
in  Acta  xi.  80,  and  in  Acts  xv.  2.  The  ear- 
liest use  of  "  blBhops,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  the  address  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Hnetus  (Acts  XX.  28),  and  there  it  is  rather 
descriptive  of  Amotions  than  given  as  a 
title.— U.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first 
elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  institulion  of  the  office,  we 
have  no  record.  Arguing  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
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probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  collectively,  and  then  set 
apart  to  tbeir  office  by  the  laying  on  ot  the 
apostles'  hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  L  6)  the  "  pres- 
byters," probably  the  body  of  the  elders  at 
Lystra,  had  taken  part  vrith  the  apostle  In 
this  act  of  ordination.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers, 
as  stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  blame- 
less life  and  reputation  among  those  "that 
are  without "  as  well  as  within  the  Church, 
fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide 
kindliness  or  temper  which  shows  itself  in 
hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband  of  one 
wife  "  (t.  e.  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  married 
to  another),  showing  powers  of  government 
in  his  own  household  as  well  as  in  self-oontrol, 
not  being  a  recent  and,  therefore,  an  untried 
convert.  When  appointed,  the  duties  of  the 
bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 
—  1.  General  superintendence  over  the  spi- 
ritual weU-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet  v.  2). 
2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and 
privately  (1  Thess.  ▼.  12  ;  Tit  L  9  ;  1  Tim. 
V.  17).  8.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick  ap- 
pears in  Jam.  v.  14,as  assigned  to  the  elders 
of  the  Church.  4.  Among  other  acts  of  cha- 
rity that  of  receiving  strangers  oocupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iU.  2  ;  Tit.  L  8). 
The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the 
Church  were  supported  or  remunerated  varied 
probably  in  difibrent  cities.  Collectively  at 
Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other  ehurohes, 
the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  deli- 
berations (Acts  XV.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  {ibid,  xv.  28),  were  Joined 
with  the  apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (2  Tim.  L  6). — 
ni.  It  is  clear  fh>m  what  has  been  said  tnat 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  words,  as  implying  a  special  superin- 
tendence over  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
belonged  only  to  the  apostles  and  those  whom 
they  invested  with  their  authority. 

BITHI'AH,  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wlfb 
of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 

BITHR'ON  (more  accurately  "theBith- 
ron "),  a  place,  doubtless  a  district  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
(2  Sam.  U.  29). 

BITBTN'IA.  This  province  of  Asia  Minor 
is  mentioned  only  in  Acts  xvL  7,  and  in 
1  Pet  L  1.  Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman 
province,  was  on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia. 
On  the  east  its  limits  underwent  great  modi- 
fications. The  province  was  originally  inhe- 
rited by  the  Boman  republio  (b.o.  74)  as  a 
legacy  firom  Nicomedes  III.  The  chief  town 
of  Bithynia  was  Nioaea,  celebrated  for  the 
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general  Ooandl  of  the  Choroh  held  there  in 
▲.».  %2i  against  the  Arian  heresy. 

BITTER  HERBS.  The  Israelites  were  oom- 
naaded  to  eat  the  Pasehal  lamb  '*  iriUi  nn- 
leaTenedhieadand  with  bitter  herbs  *>  (Ex.  xii. 
8).  These  may  well  be  understood  to  denote 
Tsrioos  sorts  of  bitter  plants,  sooh  partioolarly 
as  belong  to  the  erueiftras,  as  some  of  the  bitter 
cresses,  or  to  the  chicory  gronpof  tiie  eompo^ 
M'tos,  the  hawkweeds,  and  sow-thistles,  and 
wild  lettuces  which  grow  abundantly  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  l^alestine,  and  in 
Egypt. 

BITTERN.  The  Hebrew  word  has  been 
the  sul^eet  of  nrious  interpretations.  Phi- 
lological arguments  appear  to  be  rather  in 
fiiTonrofthe  ** hedgehog"  or  "porcupine,*' 
tor  the  Hebrew  word  kwpSd  appears  to  be 
identieal  with  km^f^  the  Arable  word  for 
the  hedgehog ;  but  soologically,  the  hedgehog 
or  porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  word  oeeurs  in  Is.  sir.  38,  xxzir.  11 ; 
Zeph.  iL  14,  and  we  are  inelined  to  beUere 
that  the  A.  y.  is  correct.  The  bittem  {Bo- 
taurm  it$ttarii)  belongs  to  the  jirdiMas,  the 
heron  (kmily  of  Urdk 


BLAINS,  Tiolent  ulcerous  inflammations, 
the  iixth  plagne  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  0,  10}, 
and  henee  called  in  Deut.  xxriii.  37,  85, 
**  the  botch  of  Egypt'*  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  black  lepitMy,  a  toutal  kind  of 
eitithnttiiilt 


BLASPHEMY,  in  Its  technical  English 
sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God,  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  found  Ps.  Ixxir.  18 ;  Is. 
m.  5  ;  Rom.  tt.  84,  Ae.  Bat  according  to  its 
deriration  it  may  mean  any  species  of  ca- 
lumny and  abuse :  see  I  K.  xxL  10 ;  Acts 
XTiiL  6 ;  Jude  9,  ftb.  Blasphemy  was  pu- 
nished with  stoning,  which  was  inflicted  on 
the  son  of  Shelomlth  (Ler.  xxIt.  U).  On 
this  cha^  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  It 
only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so 
fhiitftd  a  theme  for  speculation  and  oontro- 
Tersy  (Matt  xii.  83 ;  Mark  iiL  38).  It  eon- 
sisted  in  attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan 
those  unquestionable  miracles,  which  Jesus 
performed  by  "the  flnger  of  God,*'  and  tho 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

BLAS'TUS,  the  chamberlain  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xiL  SO). 

BLINDNESS  is  extremely  common  in  the 
East  firom  many  causes.  Blind  beggars  flgure 
repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii.  33),  and 
*•  opening  the  eyes  of  tiie  blind"  is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of 
the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  ftc).  The  Jews 
were  specially  charged  to  treat  the  blind 
with  compassion  and  oare  (Lev.  xix.  14 ; 
Deut  xxTii.  18).  Blindness  wilftiUy  inflicted 
for  political  or  other  purposes  is  alluded  to 
in  Scripture  (I  Sam.  xi.  3 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

BLOOD,  I8BUE  OF.  The  menstruous  dis- 
charge, or  the  /huBU$  uUri  (Lev.  xt.  19-80  ; 
Matt  ix.  SO ;  Mark  r.  35,  and  LukeTiii.  48). 
The  latter  caused  a  permanent  legal  undean- 
ness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostly  for 
seven  days ;  after  which  the  woman  was  to 
be  purified  by  the  customary  offering. 

BLOOD,  REVENGER  OF.  It  was,  and 
even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest 
of  kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge 
the  deatii  of  a  murdered  relative.  Compen- 
sation for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran. 
Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other  Arab  tribes, 
should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  refused, 
the  *Thar,'  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into 
operation,  and  any  person  within  the  fifth 
degree  of  blood  firom  the  homicide  may  be 
legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same 
degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  victim.  The 
right  to  blood-revenge  is  never  lost,  except 
as  annulled  by  compensation :  it  descends  to 
the  latest  generation.  The  law  of  Moees 
was  very  precise  in  its  directions  on  the 
sobjeet  of  Retaliation.—!.  The  wilfkil  mur- 
derer was  to  be  put  to  death  without  per- 
mission of  compensation.  The  nearest  re- 
lative of  the  deceased  became  the  authorised 
avenger  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  10).    3.  The 
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law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  offender  (Dent.  xzir.  16 ; 
2  K.  xiT.  6 ;  8  Chr.  xxt.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  29, 
80;  Exek.  zTiii.  20). — 8.  The  involuntary 
shedder  of  blood  was  permitted  to  take  flight 
'  to  one  of  six  Levitical  oities,  specially  ap- 
pointed as  cities  of  ref^  (Num.  xxxv. 
88,  28 ;  Dent  xix.  4-6). 

BOANER'QES,  a  name  signifying  "sons 
of  thunder,"  given  by  oar  Lord  to  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and  John  (Mark  iii. 
17).  See  Luke  U.  54 ;  Mark  ix.  88 ;  comp. 
Matt  XX.  80,  &c 

BOAR.     [Swims.] 

BO'AZ.  1.  A  wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kins- 
man  to  EUmelech,  the  husband  of  NaomL 
He  married  Ruth,  and  redeemed  the  estates 
of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1  ff.). 
Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt  i.  5),  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
assigning  his  date.^a.  Boas,  the  name  of 
one  of  Solomon's  brazen  pillars  erected  in  the 
temple  porch.  [JAcnm.]  It  stood  on  the 
left,  and  was  18  oubito  high  (1  K.  vii.  15, 
21 ;  8  Chr.  iU.  15  ;  Jer.  Iii.  21). 

BO'HAN,  a  Reubenite,  after  whom  a  stone 
was  named.  Its  position  was  on  the  border 
of  the  territories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  6,  xviii.  17). 

BOOTY  consisted  of  captives  of  both  sexes, 
cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within 
the  limits  of  Canaan  no  captires  were  to  be 
made  (Deut.  xx.  14  and  16) ;  beyond  these 
limits,  in  case  of  warlike  resistance,  all  the 
women  and  children  were  to  be  made  cap. 
tives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  The  law 
of  booty  is  given  in  Num.  xxxi.  26-47.  As 
regarded  the  army  David  added  a  regulation 
that  the  baggage  guard  should  share  equally 
with  the  troops  engaged  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24, 
25). 

BOTTLE.  1.  The  skin  botae;  2.  The 
bottle  of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them 
capable  of  being  closed  tnua  the  air. — 1.  The 
Arabs  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other 
liquors,  in  leathern  bottles.  These  are  made 
of  goatskinr.  When  the  animal  is  killed  they 
cut  off  its  feet  and  ito  head,  and  they  draw  it 
in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening 
its  belly.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small 
ones,  that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water 
on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  The 
effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  oxix.  88,  **  a  bottle  in  the 
smoke,"  and  of  expansion  produced  by  fer- 
mentation in  Matt  ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old 
bottles." — 8.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or 
glaw  ware  for  liquids  were  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and  Assyrians, 


and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially 
in  later  times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "  a  potter's 
earthen  bottle."  The  Jews  probably  bor- 
rowed their  manufactures  in  this  particular 
from  Egypt. 

Skill  BottlM.    (From  the  Mumo  BortNmloOb) 

BOX-TREE.  The  Heb.  tea$$Mr  ooeurs  m 
Is.  xlL  10,  U.  18.  The  Talmudioal  and 
Jewish  writers  generally  are  of  opinion  that 
the  box-tree  is  intended.  Box-wood  writing 
tablets  are  alluded  to  in  8  Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

BO'ZEZ,  one  of  the  two  sharp  rocks  be- 
tween the  passages  by  which  Jonathan  entered 
the  Philistine  garrison.  It  seems  to  have 
been  that  on  the  north  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5). 

BOZ  'RAH.  1.  In  Edom— the  dty  of  Jobab 
the  son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvl.  88  ;  1  Chr.  L  44). 
This  is  doubtiess  the  place  mentioned  in  later 
times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6,  IziiL  1)  in  oon- 
nezion  with  Edom,  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
18,  22),  Amos  (L  12),  and  Micah  (IL  12). 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  modem 
representative  is  el-Busaireh,  which  lies  on 
the  mountain  district  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Dead 
Sea. — a.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the 
land  of  Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  24)  mentions 
a  Bocrah  as  In  **  the  plain  country "  (ver. 
21,  i.  0.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea). 

BRACELET.  [See  Auclst.]  Bracelets  of 
fine  twisted  Venetian  gold  are  still  common 
in  Egypt  In  Gen.  xxxviii.  18, 25,  the  word 
rendered  <* bracelet"  means  probably  **a 
string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  suspended." 
Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  wo 
see  firom  Cant  v.  14.  Layard  says  of  the 
Assyrian  kings :  "  The  arms  were  endrded 
by  armlets,  and  th$  ioruU  by  hraeelettJ* 


A«7iteD  BraoeM  ClMpk    (HIimtcIi  Mutte) 

BRAMBLE.     [Tbobks.1 
BRASS.    The  word  neeMtheth  is  impro- 
peily  translated  by  **  brass."    In  most  plaees 
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of  the  0.  T.  the  oorreot  truislatioii  would  be 
ocpper,  although  it  may  Bometimee  poeeiblj 
mean  broiuse,  a  oompound  of  oopper  and  tin. 
Indeed  a  simple  metal  waa  obviooBly  intended, 
as  ire  fee  from  Deut.  riii.  0,  xzxii.  35,  and 
Job  zxTiii.  3.  Copper  was  known  at  a  Tery 
early  period  (Gen.  It.  82).  The  word  x«^" 
mokifioi^  in  Ber.  L  15,  ii.  18  (A.  Y.  "fine 
brass"),  has  excited  much  difference  of  opi- 
nion. Some  suppose  it  to  hare  been  oriohal- 
eom,  which  iras  so  rare  as  to  be  more  Taluable 
than  gold. 

BRAZEX-SEBPENT.  [Siusirr.] 
BREAD.  The  preparation  of  bread  as  an 
article  of  food  dates  fh>m  a  very  early  period : 
the  earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is 
fonnd  in  Gen.  zriii.  6.  The  com  or  grain 
employed  was  of  rarions  sorts :  the  best  bread 
was  made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground 
produced  the  "flour"  or  **meal"  (Judg.  ri. 
19  ;  1  Sam.  L  34  ;  IK.  ir.  32,  ztIL  12,  14), 
and  when  sifted  the  **  fine  flour  "  (Ex.  xxix. 
3 ;  Gen.  zriii.  6)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Ler.  ii.  1 ; 
Ex.  xItL  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy 
(1  K.  ir.  23 ;  2  K.  rii.  1 ;  Es.  zri  18,  19 ; 
Ber.  XTiii.  13).  "Barley"  was  used  only 
by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9,  18),  or  in  times 
of  seareity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  oompared  with  L  1 ; 
2  ^.  ir.  88,  42  ;  Rer.  ri.  6).  "  Spelt"  was 
also  used  both  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  82)  and 
Palestine  (Is.  xxTiii.  25 ;  Ex.  ir.  9 ;  1  K. 
xix.  6).  The  bread  taken  by  persons  on  a 
journey  (Gen.  xlr.  28,  Josh.  ix.  12)  was 
probably  .  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of 
making  br  sad  was  as  follows : — the  flour  was 
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flrst  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk;  it 
was  then  kneaded  with  the  hands  (in  Egypt 
with  the  fSBet  also)  in  a  small  wooden  bowl 
or  **  kneading-trough  "  until  it  became  dough 
(Ex.  xiL  84,  89  ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ;  Jer.  TiL  18 ; 
Hos.  TiL  4).    When  the  kneading  was  com- 


pleted, learen  was  generally  added  [Lxaysm]  : 
but  when  the  time  for  preparation  was  short, 
it  was  omitted,  and  unlearened  cakes,  hastily 
baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  preralent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xriiL  6, 
xix.  8 ;  Ex.  xiL  89 ;  Judg.  tI.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
xxriiL  24).  The  learened  mass  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  88 ;  Luke 
xiiL  21).  The  dough  was  then  dirided  Into 
round  cakes  (Ex.  xxix.  28 ;  Judg.  tIL  13, 
TiiL  5 ;  1  Sam.  x.  8  ;  Prov.  ▼!.  26),  not  un- 
like flat  stones  in  shape  and  appearance 
(Matt.  TiL  9  ;  comp.  It.  8),  about  a  span  in 
diameter  and  a  finger's  InnMtdth  in  thickness. 
In  the  towns  where  professional  bakers  re- 
sided, there  were  no  doubt  fixed  orens,  in 
shape  and  sise  resembling  those  in  use  among 
ourselTes :  but  more  usually  each  household 
possessed  a  portable  oren,  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  Jar  about  three  feet  high, 
which  was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K. 
zTlL  12  ;  Is.  xUt.  15 ;  Jer.  Tii.  18)  or  dried 
grass  and  flower-stalks  (Matt.  vi.  80). 

BRICK.  Herodotus  (L  179),  descrlMcg 
the  mode  <tf  building  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
says  that  the  clay  dug  out  <tf  the  ditch  was 
made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns.  The  bricks  were  ce- 
mented with  hot  bitumen,  and  at  every  thir- 
tieth row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed  in 
(comp.  Gen.  xL  8).  The  Babylonian  briekn 
were  more  oommonly  burnt  in  kilns  than 
those  used  at  Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun- 
dried  like  the  Egyptian.  They  are  usually 
from  12  to  18  in.  square,  and  8|  in.  thick. 
They  thus  possess  more  of  the  character  of 
tiles  (Es.  iv.  1).  The  Israelites,  in  common 
with  other  captives,  were  employed  by  the 
Egyptian  monarohs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
bunding  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Egyptian  bricks 
were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns,  but  in  the 
sun.  When  made  of  the  Nile  mud,  they  re- 
quired straw  to  prevent  cracking ;  and  crude 
brick  walls  had  firequently  the  additional  se- 
curity of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks,  placed 
at  intervals  to  act  as  binders.  A  brick  pyra- 
mid is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  186)  as 
the  work  of  King  Asycbis.  The  Jews  learned 
the  art  of  brick-making  in  Egypt,  and  we 
find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in  David's  time 
(2  Sam.  xiL  81),  and  a  complaint  made  by 
Isaiah  tbat  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed 
(Is.  Ixv.  3  ;  Ex.  XX.  25). 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge 
in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in 
the  proper  name  Geshur,  a  district  in  Badian, 
N.E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a 
bridge  stiU  exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  Judas  Maccabaeis  is  said  to 
have  intended  to  make  a  bridge  In  order  to 
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f  besiege  the  town  of  Camphor  or  Caspis,  situate 
near  a  lake  (3  Maoo.  xii.  18).  The  Romans 
were  the  first  constructors  of  arched  bridges. 
The  bridge  connecting  the  Temple  with  the 
upper  city,  of  which  Josephos  speaks,  seems 
to  have  been  an  arched  riaduct. 

BRIGANDINE,  Jer.  zItI.  4;  elsewhere 
"  habergeon,"  or  "  coat  of  mail." 

BRIMSTONE.  The  Hebrew  word  is  con- 
nected with  gopher f  "  gopher-wood,'*  A.  V. 
Gen.  ▼!.  14,  and  probably  signified  in  the 
first  instance  the  gum  or  reain  that  exuded 
from  that  tree  ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all 
inflammable  substances,  and  especially  to 
sulphur,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
xlx.  24). 

BROTHER.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
rarious  senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1.  Any  kins- 
man, and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.  g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiT.  16,  ziii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  It.  0). 
2.  One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  zix.  18). 
8.  Of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii.  14),  or  even  of 
a  cognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally 
(Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any  fHend  (Job  t.  15).  6. 
One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  18).  7.  A 
fellow  man  (Ley.  xlx.  17).  8.  Metaphoric- 
ally of  any  similarity,  as  in  Job  xxx.  19. 
The  word  iS*Xi^  has  a  similar  range  of 
meanings  in  the  N.  T. 

BUL.     [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synonym- 
ously with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  Y.  as  the 
representatives  of  several  Hebrew  words. 
Bdkdr,  the  most  oommon.  Is  properly  a  ge- 
neric name  for  homed  cattle  when  of  tixM 
age  and  flt  for  the  plough.  Accordingly  it 
is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  Ixv.  25), 
eoto  (Ex.  iT.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  In  Is. 
U.  20,  the  "  wild  bull "  ("wild  ox  "  In  Deut. 
xiv.  5)  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species 
of  antelope,  and  took  its  name  ftrom  its  swift- 
ness. Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large  herds  of 
black  and  almost  hairless  bufEaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

BURIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  On 
this  subject  we  have  to  notice  :  1.  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape ;  2.  the  mode  of 
burial;  8.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding 
this  duty.— 1.  A  natural  cave  enlarged  and 
adapted  by  excavation,  or  an  artificial  imita- 
tion of  one,  was  the  standard  type  of  sepulchre. 
This  was  what  the  structure  of  the  Jewish 
soil  supplied  or  su^ested.  Sepulchres,  when 
the  owner's  means  permitted  it,  were  com- 
monly prepared  beforehand,  and  stood  often 
in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or  even  adjoining 
houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  were  pro- 
bably burie  within  towns  (1  K.  li.  10,  xvi. 
6.  28  i  2  K.  X.  85,  xiiL  9 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 


xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxt.  1,  xxviU.  8).  Sarah's 
tomb  and  Rachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen 
merely  fh)m  the  accident  of  the  place  of 
death ;  but  the  sucoessiTe  interments  at  the 
former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a  ehronide  of  the 
strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.  Cities 
soon  became  populous  and  demanded  ceme- 
teries (Ez.  xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed 
without  the  walls.  Sepulchres  were  marked 
sometimes  by  pUlars,  as  that  of  Rachel,  or 
by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneans  at 
Modin.  Such  as  were  not  otherwise  notice- 
able were  scrupulously  "whited"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  27)  once  a  year,  after  the  rains  before 
the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  of  defile- 
ment.— 2.  "The  manner  of  the  Jews'*  in- 
cluded the  use  of  spices,  where  they  oould 
command  the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a 
"bed  of  spices"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  11).  A  portion 
of  these  were  burnt  in  honour  of  the  deceased, 
and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part  of 
the  100  pounds  weight  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  " 
in  our  Lord's  case.  In  no  instance,  save 
that  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies 
burned;  and  even  then  the  bones  were  in- 
terred, and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entomb- 
ment. It  was  the  office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over  the  whole  funereal 
office ;  but  a  company  of  public  buriers,  ori- 
ginating in  an  exceptional  necessity  (£s. 
xxxix.  12-14),  had  become,  it  seems,  cus- 
tomary in  the  times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v. 
6,  10).  The  bier,  the  word  for  which  in  the 
O.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "bed" 
was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives.  The 
grave-clothes  were  probably  of  the  foshion 
worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened  with 
bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately. — 
8.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  re- 
mains being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  followed,  in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious 
Jew.  Following  a  similar  notion,  some  of 
the  Rabbins  taught  that  only  in  that  land 
oould  those  who  were  buried  obtain  a  share 
in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher  in 
Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Tombs  were,  in 
popular  belief;  led  by  the  same  teschinirff 
invested  with  traditions. 

BURNT-OFFERING.  The  word  is  appUed 
to  the  offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  altar,  and  the  whole  of  which, 
except  the  refUse  ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the 
smoke  to  God.  The  burnt-offering  is  first 
named  in  Gen.  viiL  20,  as  ofliered  alter  the 
Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (see  xt.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  18} 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  sacrifice  referred  to ; 
afterwards  it  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  meaning  of  the  whole 
burnt-offering  was  that  which  is  the  originnl 
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idM  of  all  taoriflee,  the  oflbring  by  the  saorl- 
fioer  of  himself;  soul  and  body,  to  Ood,  the 
rabmission  of  his  wUI  to  the  WUl  of  the 
Lord.  The  oeremoniea  of  the  bornt-offeiing 
are  giren  in  detail  in  the  Book  of  LeritieoB. 
There  were,  as  public  bumUqffifrin^  — 
let.  Ths  dailjf  Immt^erinff*  (Ex.  zzix.  88- 
42  ;  Num.  xviU.  8-8).  3ndly.  The  Sabbath 
hwrnt^ffinring  (Num.  xxTiii.  9,  10).  8rdly. 
TK0  offering  ai  the  new  wuxm,  at  the  three 
great  feetivaU,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement^ 
andfeoH  of  trumpete.  (See  Num.  xxTiiL  11- 
xxiz.  89).  Privaie  bumt^eringt  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  consecration  of  priests  (Ex. 
xxxix.  15  ;  Ler.  Tiii.  18,  ix.  12),  at  the  pari- 
flcation  of  women  (Ler.  xiL  6,  8),  at  the 
cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xir.  19),  and 
romoral  of  other  ceremonial  nndeanness  (xt. 
15,  80),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Na- 
Karitic  TOW,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Nam.  ri. ; 
eomp.  Acts  xxL  26),  Ac  Bat  freeunU  burnt- 
f^fftringt  were  offered  and  accepted  by  God 
on  any  solemn  occasions  (Num.  Til.;  1  K. 
TiiL64). 

BUSH.  The  Hebrew  word  sJ^A  oocars 
only  in  those  passages  which  refer  to  Jeho- 
rah's  appearance  to  Moses  "  in  the  flame  of 
fire  in  the  bosh "  (Ex.  UL  2,  8,  4 ;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  16).  CeLrius  has  argued  in  faroar  of 
the  iLiAue  tmlgariSj  i.  e.  B.  frutieosve,  the 
bramble  or  blackberry  bush.  Sprengel  iden- 
tifies the  tineh  with  what  he  terms  the 
Subtti  eanetue,  and  says  it  grows  abnndantly 
near  Sinai.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
what  kind  of  thorn  bush  is  intended. 

BUTTER,  curdled  milk  (Oen.  xriil.  8; 
Dent,  xxxii.  14  ;  Judg.  t.  25  ;  Job  xx.  17). 
Milk  is  generally  offered  to  trarellers  in  Pa- 
lestine in  a  curdled  or  sour  state,  *<  Mben^** 
thick,  almost  like  butter.  Hasselquist  de- 
scribes the  method  of  making  batter  onployed 
by  the  Arab  women :  "  they  made  butter  in  a 
leather  bag,  hung  on  three  poles  erected  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  drawn 
to  and  firo  by  two  women." 

BUZ,  the  second  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor 
(Oen.  xxli.  21).  Ellhu  "the  Buzite"  was 
probably  a  descendant  of  Bus. 


c 


AB.     [MxASVsss.] 


CA'BUL,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xiz. 
27).  It  may  fairly  be  considered  as  still  exist- 
ing in  the  modem  ZoM/,  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
AkkOf  and  about  the  same  distance  firom  Jefat. 

CAE'SAR,  always  in  the  N.  T.  the  Roman 
emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  ^John  xix. 
12,  15  ;  Acts  XTiL  7). 

8m.  D.  B. 


CAESARE'A  (Acts  TiiL  40,  ix.  80,  x.  1, 
24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  XTiU.  22,  xxi.  8,  16, 
xxiiL  28,  88,  xxr.  1,  4,  6,  18),  wan  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  on  the  line  of  the 
great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  and  about 
half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora.  The 
distance  tram  Jerusalem  was  about  70  mOes ; 
Josephus  states  it  in  round  numbers  as  600 
stadia.  In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this 
point  of  the  coast  merely  a  town  called 
'*  Strato's  tower  "  with  a  landing-place,  where- 
as, in  the  time  of  Tadtus,  Caesarea  is  spoken 
of  as  being  the  head  of  Judaea.  It  was  in 
this  interral  that  the  dty  was  built  by  Herod 
the  Great.  It  was  the  official  residence  of 
the  Herodian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felix, 
and  the  other  Roman  procurators  of  Jadaea. 
Caesarea  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance eren  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  name  still  lingers  on  the  site  {Katea* 
rigeh). 

CAESARE'A  PHILIP'PI  is  menttoned 
only  in  the  two  first  Gospels  (Matt.  xri.  18 ; 
Mark  Till.  27)  and  in  accounts  of  the  same 
transactions.  It  was  at  the  easternmost  and 
most  important  of  the  two  recognised  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at  TeUeUKadi, 
The  spring  rises,  and  the  dty  was  built,  on  a 
limestone  terrace  in  a  valley  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Hermon.  Caesarea  Philippi  has  no 
O.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been  not  unrea- 
sonably identified  with  Baal-Oad.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  Pa- 
nium  of  Josephus.  Panium  became  part  of 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Traoho- 
nitis,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  the  town, 
and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  partly  after  his 
own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of  the  em- 
peror.   It  is  still  called  Banias, 

CAGE.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v. 
27,  is  more  properly  a  trap,  in  which  de- 
coy birds  were  placed  (oomp.  Ecclus.  xi.  80). 
In  Rev.  xviii.  2,  the  Greek  term  means  a 
prison. 

CAI'APHAS,  in  full  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  (Matt, 
xxvi.  8,  57  ;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  18,  14,  24, 
28;  Acts  iv.  6).  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Gratus  appointed  him  to  the  dignity.  He 
was  son-in-law  of  Annas.  [Ankas.] 

CAIN.  The  historical  facts  in  the  life  of 
Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  are  briefly 
these  : — ^He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture ; 
in  a  flt  of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of 
his  own  sacrifice  and  Uie  acceptance  of  Abd's, 
he  committed  the  crime  of  murder,  for  which 
he  was  expelled  fh>m  Eden,  and  led  the  life 
of  an  exile ;  he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
and  built  a  dty  which  he  named  after  his  son 
Enoch ;  his  descendants  are  enumerated,  to* 
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gcthcr  with  the  inyentions  for  which  they 
were  remarkable. 

CAI'NAN.  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70  years 
when  he  beg^t  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910 
(Gen.  T.  9-14). — 8.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and 
fotber  of  Sala,  according  to  Luke  lii.  35,  36, 
and  usually  called  the  second  Cainan.  He  is 
also  found  in  the  present  copies  of  the  LXX., 
but  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
It  seems  certain  that  his  name  was  intro- 
duced into  the  genealogies  of  the  Greek  O.  T. 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

CA'LAH,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Assyria  (Gen.  z.  11).  The  site  of  Calah  is 
probably  marked  by  the  NimrHd  ruins.  If 
this  be  regarded  as  ascertained,  Calah  must 
be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time  (about 
B.C.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

CALAMUS.     [Rkkd.] 

CALDRON,  a  vessel  for  boiling  flesh, 
either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr. 
xxzY.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  14;  Mic.  iii.  3;  Job 
xli.  20). 


Bronxe  caldron  from  EgjptUm  TlMbM.    (Brit  Haa.) 

CA'LEB.  1.  According  to  I  Chr.  iL  9, 
18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of 
Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of 
Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Ephratah,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Caleb  the  spy. — ^8.  Son 
of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the  illus- 
trious spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii. 
6,  and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of 
that  of  •' the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kena«,»' 
in  Num.  xxxii.  12  ;  Joeh.  xir.  6,  14.  Oaleb 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  rulers  or 
princes  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus. 
He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
were  the  only  two  of  the  whole  number  who 
encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in  boldly  to  the 
land,  and  take  possession  of  it.  Forty-five 
years  afterwards,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and 
claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the  Anakims, 
Kirjath-Arba,  or  Hebron,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing hill  country  (Joeh.  xiv.).    This  was  im- 


mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  following 
chapter  relates  how  he  took  possession  of 
Hebron,  driving  out  the  three  sons  of  Anak ; 
and  how  he  offered  Achsah  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  whoeyer  would  take  Kiijath- 
Sepher,  «.  e.  Debir ;  and  how  when  Othniel, 
his  younger  brother,  had  performed  the  feat, 
he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wif^ 
but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of 
water  which  she  asked  for.  It  is  probable 
that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth ;  a  pro- 
selyte, incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

CALF.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  ar«  told  that 
Aaron,  constrained  by  the  people  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Moses,  made  a  molten  calf  of  the 
golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to  represent 
the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 
Probably  it  was  a  wooden  figure  Uuninated 
with  gold,  a  process  which  is  known  to  have 
existed  in  Egypt  "A  (filded  ox  covered 
with  a  pall "  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilk- 
inson, iv.  335).  To  punish  the  apostasy  Moeea 
burnt  the  calf,  and  then  grinding  it  to  powder 
scattered  it  over  the  water,  which  he  made 
the  people  drink.  The  process  which  he  used 
is  difficult  of  explanation.  Bochart  and  Bo- 
senmdller  think  that  he  merely  cut,  ground, 
and  filed  the  gold  to  powder.  It  has  always 
been  a  great  dispute  respecting  thia  calf  and 
those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the  Jews  in- 
tended them  for  some  Egyptian  god,  or  IL 


BroDse  Plgnre  of  Apli.    (Wllklnaoa.; 

for  a  mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah.  Of 
the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  thoee  of 
Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of 
sacred  bulls.  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  O. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype 
of  the  golden  calf.  It  seems  to  uh  more  likely 
that  in  this  oal^worship  the  Jews  merely 

•*  LOmtad  their  Mak«r  to  tlM  graved  ox,** 
or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-unders^cod 
cherubic   emblem.     The  calf  at   Dan   was 
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earried  away  bj  T^lath-Pileser,  and  that  of 
Bethel  ten  years  after  by  his  son  Shalmaueser. 

CAL'NEH,  or  CAL'NO,  appears  in  Genesis 
(x.  10)  arnon^  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  Probably 
the  dte  is  the  modem  Niffw,  In  the  8th 
eentnry  b.g.  Cahieh  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  never  reoorered  its  pros- 
perity (Is.  X.  9 ;  Am.  vi.  3). 

CAL'YA&T,  a  word  ocoorring  in  the  A.  T. 
only  in  Luke  xxiiL  S3,  and  there  arising  from 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the 
word  tfo/mria,  i.  e.  a  bare  scoll,  the  Yolgate 
rendering  of  icpovibi'*  which  again  is  nothing 
bat  the  Greek  for  Golgotha.  The  popular 
expression  "Mount  Calvary"  is  not  war- 
ranted by  any  statement  in  the  accounts  of 
the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion. 

CAMEL.  It  is  clear  from  Gen.  xiL  16  that 
eamels  were  early  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
though  no  representation  of  this  animal  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  paintings  or  hiero- 
glyphies.  The  Ethiopians  had  **  eamels  in 
abundance  '*  (2  Chr.  xiv.  15) ;  the  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  Jerusalem  "  with  camels  that 
bare  spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones" 
(1  K.  X.  2) ;  the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Haaor 
possessed  camels  (Jer.  xlix.  29,  32) ;  David 
took  away  the  camels  from  the  Geshuiites  and 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxviL  2,  xxx.  17) ; 
forty  camels'  burden  of  good  things  were  sent 
to  Elisha  bf  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  from 


Amfaian  Camel. 

Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  the  Ishmaelites 
trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums 
of  Gilead,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25) ;  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites  possessed  camels  "  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea-ride  for  multitude"  (Judg.  vU.  12) ; 
Job  had  three  thousand  camels  before  his 
affliction  (Job  L  8),  and  six  thousand  aAer- 


wards  (xlU.  12).  The  camel  was  used  for 
riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  17) ;  as 
a  beast  of  burden  generally  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
2  K.  viii.  9 ;  1  K.  X.  2,  &c.) ;  mnd  for  draught 
purpoees  (Is.  xxL  7).  From  1  Sam.  xxx.  17 
we  learn  that  camels  were  used  in  war.  John 
the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark  i.  6),  and  some  have 
supposed  that  El^ah  **  was  clad  in  a  dress  of 
the  same  stufT."  Dr.  Kitto  says  "  the  Arabs 
adorn  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  a  band 
of  cloth  or  leather,  upon  which  are  strung 
small  shells  called  cowries  in  the  form  of 
half-moons,"  this  very  aptly  illustrates  Judg. 
viii.  21,  26.*  The  species  of  camel  which 
was  in  common  use  amongst  the  Jews  and 
the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  was  the  Ara- 
bian or  one-humped  camel  (C!r>m«/tw  Aror 
Mom).  The  dromedary  is  a  swifter  animal 
than  the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used  chiefly 
for  riding  purposes ;  it  is  merely  a  finer  breed 
than  the  other  :  the  Arabs  call  it  the  H«iirU, 
The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  Arabs  asserting  that  it  is 
swifter  than  the  horse ;  eight  or  nine  miles 
an  hour  is  the  utmost  it  is  able  to  perform  ; 
this  pace,  however,  it  is  able  to  keep  up  for 
hours  together. 

CA'MON,  the  paice  in  which  Jaik  the  Judge 
was  buried  (Judg.  x.  5). 

CAMP.     [Ekcampkents.] 

GAMPHIKE  (Heb.  e6ph.er).    There  can  be 


%  The  word  erroneoarty  tr»n»lated  "  eamels  "  In  I 
tUL  10  probab^  lignliUs  "  mule*    «  •  *»•  »»«•*»• 
G  2 
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no  doubt  that  "camphire"  is  an  ineorreot 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  some  aromatic  substance  only 
in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  The  margin  in  both 
passages  has  "  cjpress.'*  The  substance  really 
denoted  by  cipher  is  the  Lawtonia  alba  of 
botanists,  the  henna  of  Arabian  naturalists. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nubia  call  the  henna-plant 
XAq/VsA.  The  henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  grow  in  clusters  and  are  rery 
fragrant.  The  whole  shrub  is  trom  four  to 
six  feet  high.  The  Lawsonia  aWa^  the  only 
known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lythraeeae, 

CA'NA  OF  GALILEE,  once  CANA  IN 
GALILEE,  a  village  or  town  not  far  from 
Capernaum,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Christ's 
first  miracle  (Johnii.  1,  11,  ir.  46)  as  well 
as  of  a  subsequent  one  (ir.  46,  54),  and  also 
as  the  natiye  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael 
(xxi.  2).  The  traditional  site  is  at  K^ 
Xenna^  a  small  Tillage  about  4|  miles  north- 
west of  Nazareth.  The  rival  site  is  a  village 
situated  ftirther  north,  about  5  miles  north 
of  8^\trieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of  Nasareth, 
near  the  present  J^at,  the  Jotapata  of  the 
Jewish  wars.  This  village  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kana^l-jelU,  The  Gospel  history 
will  not  be  affected  whichever  idte  may  be 
discovered  to  be  the  real  one. 

CA'NAAN.  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  z.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8) ;  the  progenitor  of 
the  Phoenicians  ("Zidon"),  and  of  the  va- 
rious nations  who  before  the  Israelite  conquest 
peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  whole  df  the  country  westward  of 
the  Jordan  (Gen.  z.  18) ;  1  Chr.  i.  18). — ^2. 
The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself.  In  several  passages 
the  word  is  concealed  in  the  A.  Y.  by  being 
translated.  These  are :  Is.  zxiii.  8,  "  traf- 
fickers," andzxiii.  11,  "the merchant  city;" 
Hoe.  zii.  7,  "He  is  a  merchant;"  Zeph.  L 
11,  "merchant-people." 

CA'NAAN,  THE  LAND  OF,  Ut.  "Low- 
land," a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those 
waters  and  the  Mediterranean;  specially  op- 
posed to  the  "  land  of  GUead,"  that  is  the 
high  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  It 
Is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt  zv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to 
the  low  maritime  plains  of  Fhilistia  and  Phoe- 
nicia (comp.  Mark  vli.  26). 

CA'NAANITE,  THE,  the  designation  of 
the  Apostle  SmoK,  otherwise  known  as  "  Si- 
mon Zelotes."  It  occurs  in  Matt.  z.  4  ;  Mark 
iii.  18,  and  is  derived  (hun  a  Chaldee  or 
Syriac  word,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or 
Caption  of  "the  Zealots"  was  designated. 


The  Greek  equivalent  is  Z^Ut  (Luke  vi.  15 ; 
Acto  i.  18). 

CA'NAANITES,  THE,  a  word  used  m  two 
senses  : — 1.  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  parti- 
cular locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan 
before  the  conquest ;  and  2.  the  people  who 
inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 
— 1.  For  the  tribe  of  "the  Canaanites" 
only — the  dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The 
whole  of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  was  a 
"lowland"  as  compared  with  the  loftier  and 
more  extended  tracts  on  the  east :  but  there 
was  a  part  of  this  western  countay  which  was 
still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland."  "  The 
Canaanite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and  by  the  side 
of  Jordan  "  (Num.  ziiL  29).  In  Gen.  z.  18- 
20  the  seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  are  given 
as  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley 
(comp.  Josh.  zi.  8). — 2.  Applied  as  agenenu 
name  to  the  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  ease 
with  "  Canaan."  Instances  of  this  are.  Gen. 
xii.  6  ;  Num.  xxi.  3 ;  Judg.  i.  10 ;  and  Gen. 
xiii.  12.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  8,  87,  oomp. 
xxviii.  2,  6  ;  Ex.  zlii.  11,  comp.  5.  Like  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Canaanites  were  probably 
given  to  c<»nmeroe ;  and  thus  the  name  bc^ 
came  probably  in  later  times  an  occasional 
synonym  for  a  merchant  (Job  zIL  6 ;  Prov. 
zzxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  zxiii.  8,  11 ;  Hos.  zU. 
7;  Zeph.  i.  11). 

CANDA'CE,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Mero^), 
mentioned  Acts  viii.  27.  The  name  was  not 
a  proper  name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 

CANDLESTICK,  which  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  make  for  the  tabemaeie,  is  de- 
scribed Ez.  zxv.  81-87 ;  zzzviL  17-24.  It 
is  called  in  Lev.  zziv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in 
Ecclus.  zzvi.  17,  "the  holy  candlestick." 
With  its  various  appurtenances  it  required  a 
talent  of  "  pure  gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded^ 
but  "of  beaten  work."  Josephus,  however, 
says  that  it  was  of  etut  gold,  and  hollow. 
The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle, 
opposite  the  table  of  shew-bread  (Ez.  zzv. 
87),  and  was  lighted  every  evening  and 
dressed  every  morning  (Ez.  zzvii.  20,  21, 
zxx.  8 ;  oomp.  1  Sam.  iii.  2).  Each  lamp 
was  supplied  with  cotton,  and  half  a  log  of 
the  purest  olive-oil  (about  two  wine-glasses), 
which  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  burning 
during  a  long  night.  When  carried  about, 
the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badgcr- 
skin  bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar 
(Num.  iv.  9).  In  Solomon's  Temple,  instead 
of  this  candlestick,  there  were  ten  golden 
candlesticks  similarly  emboesed,  five  on  the 
right,  and  five  on  the  left  (1  K.  viL  49; 
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2  Chr.  ir.  7).  They  were  taken  to  Babylon 
(Jer.  lii.  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zernbbabel 
there  was  again  a  single  candlestick  (1  Maoo. 
i.  28,  iT.  49). 


Caadletllek.     (rrom  Arch  of  Tltu*.) 

CANE.     [Rked.] 

CANKERWORM.     [Locust.] 

CAN'NEH  (Ex.  xxrii.  28),  probably  a 
contraction  of  Calneh,  which  is  the  reading 
of  one  MS. 

CANOPY  (Jad.  x.  21,  xill.  9,  xtI.  19). 
The  canopy  ofHolofemes  is  the  only  one 
mentioned.  It  probably  retained  the  mos- 
quito nets  or  curtains  in  which  the  name 
originated,  although  its  description  (Jud.  x. 
21)  betrays  luxury  and  display  rather  than 
such  simple  nseftilness. 

CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 
generally  described  as  *'the  collection  of 
books  which  form  the  original  and  authorita- 
tire  written  rule  of  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  word  Cawmy  in 
classical  Greek,  is  properly  a  itraighi  rod,  an 
the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  wearing, 
or  a  carpenter's  rule.  In  patristic  writings 
the  word  is  commonly  used  both  as  "  a  rule  " 
in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in  the 
phrases  "  the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "  the  rule, 
of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of  truth."  As  applied 
to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  Canon  were 
used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The 
dtlo  "Canonical"  was  first  given  to  writings 
in  the  sense  of  **  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and 
not  as  **  forming  part  qf  and  ffiving  the  rule." 
The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  Canon 
\o  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of 


Amphiloebins  (c.  880  a.i).)i  where  the  word 
indicates  the  rule  by  which  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  must  be  determined,  an!  thus 
secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent  books. 
Among  Latin  writers  it  is  oommonly  found 
firom  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and 
their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is  wider  than 
that  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of  its 
modem  acceptation.  The  uncanonical  books 
were  described  simply  as  "  those  without," 
or  "those  uncanoniaed."  The  Apoeryphal 
books  which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  in- 
termediate position,  were  called  "books 
read,"  or  "  ecclesiastical,"  though  the  latter 
title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures. The  canonical  books  were  also  called 
"books  of  the  Testament,"  and  Jerome 
styled  the  whole  collection  by  the  striking 
name  of  "  the  holy  library,"  which  happily 
expresses  the  unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible. 
Popular  belief  assigned  to  Ezra  and  "the 
great  synagogue  "  the  task  of  collecting  and 
promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their 
work  in  organiaing  the  Jewish  Church. 
Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  this  belief, 
but  it  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  his- 
tory of  Judaism  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  books  themselves.  After  the 
Macoabaean  persecution  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  contents.  The  Old  Testament 
appears  fhmi  that  time  as  a  whole.  The 
complete  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
commonly  received  at  present,  was  ratified 
at  the  third  Council  or  Cakthaob  (a.x).  897), 
and  firom  that  time  was  accepted  throughout 
the  Latin  Church.  Respecting  the  books  of 
which  the  Canon  is  composed,  see  the  article 

BiBLX. 

CANTICLES,  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the  most 
beautiful  of  songs,  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  Thk 
Bono  op  Soloxok. — I.  Author  and  date, — By 
the  Hebrew  title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and 
so  in  all  the  versions,  and  by  the  majority  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and 
modem.  A  few  of  the  Talmudical  writers  as- 
signed it  to  the  age  of  Heaekiah.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this 
deep-rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition, 
but  on  the  whole  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
depart  firom  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
title.  Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  there  is  great  difficxUty  in  deter- 
mining at  what  period  of  that  monarch's  life 
the  poem  was  written. — II.  Form. — It  may 
be  called  a  drama,  as  it  contains  the  dramatio 
evolution  of  a  simple  love-story. — III.  Mean' 
ing. — The  schools  of  interpretation  may  be 
divided  into  three  ; — the  mystical,  or  typical; 
the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. — 1.  The  mys- 
tical interpreUtion  is  properly  on  offshoot 
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of  the  tUlegoriealt  and  probably  owes  iU 
origin  to  the  necesaity  which  was  felt  of  sup- 
plying  a  literal  basis  for  the  speculation  of 
the  allegorists.  This  basis  is  either  the  mar- 
riage of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
or  hit  marriage  with  an  Israelitish  woman, 
the  Shulamite.  The  mystical  interpretation 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen,  who 
wrote  a  roluminous  commentary  npon  the 
Canticles. — 3.  Allegorieal. — Notwithstanding 
the  attempts  which  hare  been  made  to  dis- 
ooTer  the  principle  of  interpretation  in  the 
LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8),  Jesus  son  of  Sirach 
(xlYii.  14-17;  Wisd.  tUL  2),  and  Josephos 
(e.  Apion.  i.  $  8),  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
it  with  any  certainty  farther  back  than 
the  Talmud.  According  to  the  Talmud  the 
belowd  is  taken  to  be  Qod,  the  loved  one,  or 
bride,  is  the  congregation  of  Itrael.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Talmudical  interpreta- 
tion, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  uni- 
Tersally  reccired. — 8.  The  Literal  interpre- 
tation.—  According  to  the  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modem  liter- 
alists,  the  Song  is  intended  to  display  the 
victory  of  humble  and  constant  love  over  the 
temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty, — lY.  Co- 
nonicity, — ^The  book  has  been  rejected  ftrom 
the  Canon  by  some  critics;  but  in  no  case 
has  its  rejection  been  defended  on  external 
grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  and 
in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmaohus, 
and  Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue giren  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito;  and  in  short  we  hare  the  same 
evidence  for  its  canonicit>'  as  that  which  is 
commonly  adduced  fbr  the  canonicity  of  any 
book  of  the  O.  T. 

CAPER'NAUH  was  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  IS;  oomp. 
John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to 
be  trusted,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
name  of  the  "  lake  of  Capernaum."  It  was 
in  the  "  land  of  Gennesaret "  (Matt  xiv.  84, 
comp.  John  vi.  17,  21,  24).  It  was  of  suffi- 
cient sixe  to  be  always  called  a  "  city  '*  (Matt, 
ix.  1 ;  Mark  i.  88) ;  had  its  own  synagogue, 
in  which  our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John 
vi.  59;  Mark  i.  21;  Luke  iv.  88,  88)— a 
synagogue  bmlt  by  the  centurion  of  the  de- 
tachment of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears  to 
have  been  quartered  in  the  place  (Luke  vii. 
1,  comp.  8 ;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the 
garrison  there  was  also  a  customs'  station, 
where  the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  sta- 
tionary (Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  Luke  v. 
27)  and  by  itinerant  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers. 
The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is 
as  the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
the  scene  of  so  many  miracles  and  *'  gracious 


words."  At  Nazareth  He  was  "brought 
up,"  but  Capernaum  was  emphatieally  His 
"  own  city ;"  it  was  when  He  returned  thither 
that  He  is  said  to  have  been  **  at  home  " 
(Mark  ii.  1).  The  spots  which  lay  claim  to 
its  site  are  1.  Khan  Minyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins, 
which  takes  its  name  fh>m  an  old  khan  hard 
by.  This  mound  is  situated  close  upon  the 
sea-shore  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  plain  (now  SI  Ghuweir),  2.  Three  miles 
north  of  Kfian  Minyeh  is  the  other  claimant. 
Tell  HCntf — ruins  of  walls  and  foundations 
covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long  by  a 
quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  riiore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very 
gently  rising  ground.  Khan  Minyeh  JSt-Ta- 
bighah,  and  Tsll  Hum,  are  all,  without 
doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  of  them  represents  Capernaum, 
which  Chorazin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

CAPH'TOR,  CAPH'TOBIM,  thrioe  men- 
tioned as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines 
(Deut.  U.  28 ;  Jer.  xlvii.  4  ;  Am.  ix.  7),  who 
are  once  called  CAPHTORIMS  (Dent.  ii.  23), 
as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mizraite  people  of 
that  name  (Gen.  z.  14;  "  Caphthorim," 
I  Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country, 
since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in 
AlHca,  for  the  idea  of  the  south-west  of  Pa- 
lestine is  excluded  by  the  migration  of  the 
Philistines.  Mr.  K.  8.  Poole  has  proposed  to 
recognise  Caphtor  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
name  of  Coptos,  or  the  Coptite  nome.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Philistines  left  Caphtor  not 
long  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite 
tribes,  while  they  had  not  yet  attained  that 
attachment  to  the  soil  that  afterwards  so 
eminently  characterized  the  descendants  of 
those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 

CAPPADO'CIA,  CAPPADO'CIANS  (Acta 
ii.  9;  1  Pet.  1.  1).  The  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general 
terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadooia 
on  the  south  and  east.  Its  geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  variable. 
In  early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  north- 
wards as  the  Euxine  Sea.  Cappadooia  is 
an  elevated  table-land  intersected  by  moun- 
tain-chains. It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain 
country,  and  particularly  famous  for  grazing. 
Its  Roman  metropolis  was  Caesarea.  The 
native  Cappadocians  seem  originally  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Syrian  stock. 

CAPTAIN.  (1.)  As  a  purely  miUtary  title 
Captain  answers  to  ear  in  the  Hebrew  army, 
and  "tribune"  in  the  Roman.  The  "cap- 
tain of  the  guard"  in  Acts  xxviiL  16  was  pro- 
bably the  praefectva  praetorio.     (2.)  Kdteittj 
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oecnionmlly  rendered  captmitt,  applies  eome- 
times  to  a  military  (Joeh.  x.  34  ;  Jndg.  xi. 
6,  11 ;  la.  xxiL  S  ;  Dan.  zi.  18),  sometimae 
to  a  dTU  command  (e.  g.  It.  L  10,  ill.  6). 
(8.)  The  **  captain  of  the  temple  "  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  (xxiL  4 ;  Acta  It.  1,  t.  34)  en. 
perintended  the  guard  of  prieete  and  LeTitee, 
who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temi^ 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 
preeent  article  is  confined  to  the  forcible  de* 
portation  of  the  Jews  fhun  their  natire  land, 
and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the  Assy- 
rian or  Babylonian  kings.  The  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  fbur  suocessiTe 
kings  of  Assyria.  Pnl  or  Sardanapalns,  ac- 
cording to  Rawlinson,  imposed  a  tribute 
(b.0.  771  or  763  RawL)  upon  Menahem  (1 
C3ir.  T.  36,  and  3  K.  xt.  19).  Tiglath-Pileser 
carried  away  (b.o.  740)  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (1  Chr.  t.  36)  and  tha  inhabitants  of 
Galilee  (3  K.  xt.  39,  comp.  Is.  ix.  1)  to  As- 
syria. Shalmaneser  twice  invaded  (3  K.  xrii. 
8,  5)  the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea, 
took  Samaria  (b.c.  731)  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria. 
Sennacherib  (b.c.  7 IS)  is  stated  to  have 
carried  into  Assyria  300,000  captives  firom 
the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (3  K.  xviiL 
18).  Nebnchadneszar,  in  the  first  half  of 
his  reign  (b.c.  606-563),  repeatedly  invaded 
Judaea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  destroyed  the 
Temple.  Two  distinct  deportations  are  men- 
tioned in  3  E.  xxiv.  14  (inchiding  10,000 
persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One  in  3  Chr.  xxxvi. 
30.  Three  in  Jer.  lii.  38-80,  including  4600 
persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two 
principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which 
took  place  b.c.  598,  when  Jehoiaohin  with  all 
the  nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  was  carried 
away ;  and  (3)  that  which  followed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  and  the  capture  of 
Zedekiah  b.c  588.  The  70  years  of  captivity 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  13)  are  dated 
by  Prideaux  fhmi  B.C.  606.  The  captivity  of 
Ezekiel  dates  ftrom  b.c.  598,  when  that  pro- 
phet, lilu  Mordecal  the  uncle  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.  The  captives 
were  treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists. 
The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a 
doee  by  the  decree  (Ear.  i.  3)'of  Cyrus  (b.c. 
536),  and  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the 
natlim  under  Sheshbazaar  or  Zerubbabel  (b.c. 
535),  Ezra  (b.c.  458),  and  Nehemiah  (b.c 
445).  The  number  who  returned  upon  the 
decree  of  b.c  536  was  43,360,  besides  serv- 
ants. Those  who  were  left  in  Assyria  (Esth. 
Tiii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  dis- 
tinotions,  were  known  as  The  Dispersion 
(John  vii.  35 ;  1  Pet.  L  1 ;  James  i.  1).  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  diseover  the  ten 


tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  But 
though  history  bears  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enaUes  us  to 
track  the  fbotsteps  of  the  departing  race  in 
four  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews 
(Luke  U.  36 ;  Phil.  iiL  5,  ftc).  (3.)  Some 
were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Sa- 
maritans (Ear.  vL  31 ;  John  iv.  13),  and  be- 
came bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognised 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Dispersion  (see 
Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7).  (4.)  Most,  probably, 
apostatised  in  Assyria,  adopted  the  usages 
and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them. 

CARBUNCLE.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  v.  of  the  Hebrew  words  *dtddeh  and  bdr- 
kath  or  5<2r«AeM.— 1.  *Skddeh  (Is.  Uv.  13) 
may  be  a  general  term  to  denote  any  bright 
sparkling  gfn,  but  it  is  impoMible  to  deter- 
mine its  real  meaning. — 3.  Bdrlfkath,  hdre^ 
lw<A  (Ex.xxvlii.  17.  xxxix.  10;  £a.  xxviiL  13), 
is  supposed  to  be  the  smaragdns  or  emerald. 

CAR'CHEMISH  occupied  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mabugt  or  Hierapolis.  It  seems 
to  have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of 
the  Euphrates  at  Sir,  or  Btrth-j^.  Carohe- 
mish  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
(o.  B.o.  608),  and  retaken  by  Nebuchadneaaar 
after  a  battle  three  years  later,  b.c  605  (Jer. 
xlvi.  3). 

CA'RIA,  the  southern  part  of  the  regi<nL 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the 
south-western  part  of  the  peninsoJa  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  a  separate  district  (1  Mace.  xv.  33). 
A  little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia. 

CAR'MEL.  1.  A  mountain  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if 
to  accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which 
forms  the  one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this 
noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of  lower  and 
central  Palestine,  forms  its  southern  bound- 
ary, running  out  with  a  bold  bluff  promon- 
tory all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.' From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.8.E.,  for 
a  little  more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  ter- 
minates suddenly  in  a  bluff  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  its  western  end,  breaking  down 
abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jmin  and  Samaria, 
which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass  of 
the  country.  Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall 
between  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the 
south,  and  the  more  inland  expanse  of  Es- 
droelon  on  the  north.    Its  structure  is  in  the 
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main  the  Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  centre  of  Western  Palea- 
tine — n  soft  white  limestone,  with  nodules 
and  reins  of  flint.  In  form  Carmel  is  a 
tolerably  continnoas  ridge,  at  the  W.  end 
about  600,  and  £.  about  1600  feet  above  the 
sea.  There  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  ftrom  very  early  times  it  was  oonsidered 
as  a  sacred  spot.  In  later  times  we  know 
that  its  reputation  was  not  confined  to  Pales- 
tine. But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Carmel  most  familiar  to  the  modem  world  is 
its  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
two  great  prophets  of  Israel — £l\jah  and 
Elisha.  It  is  now  commonly  called  Mar 
ElyoB ;  KGrmel  being  occasiomdly,  but  only 
seldom,  heard. — 2.  A  town  in  the  mountain- 
ous counUy  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar 
to  us  as  the  residence  of  Nabal  (I  Sam.  xxv. 
3,  5,  7,  40). 

CARNA'IM,  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  "  the 
land  of  Galaad."  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Maoc.  v.  26,43,  44). 
A  comparison  with  2  Maoc.  xii.  21,26,  enables 
us  to  identify  it  with  Ashtksoth-Kaknaxx. 

CARPENTER.     [Hawdicraft.] 

CAR'PUS,  a* Christian  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv. 
13).  According  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was 
bishop  of  BerytuB  in  Thrace. 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six 
times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  signifies 
what  we  now  call  "  baggage."  In  the  margin 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and  xxvi.  5-7— and  there 
only — "  carriage  "  is  employed  in  the  sense 
of  a  wagon  or  cart. 

CART,  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27 ;  Num.  vii.  S,  7, 
8,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6), 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  chariot  drawn 


EgTpUmn  eart  with  two  wheels.    (Wflkineon.) 

by  horses.  Carts  and  wagons  were  either 
open  or  covered  (Num.  viL  3),  and  were  used 
for  conveyance  of  persons  (Gen.  xlv.  19), 
burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  produce  (Am. 
\L  18).    The  only  cart  used  in  Western  Asia 


has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood.  But  in  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  representatioua 
are  found  of  carts  with  two  wheels,  having 
fo\ir  or  six  spokes,  used  for  carrying  produce, 
and  of  one  used  for  religioxis  purposes  having 
four  wheels  with  eight  spokes. 

CAS'LUHIM,  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe 
(Gen.  X.  14  *,  1  Chr.  i.  12).  The  only  clue 
we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Cas- 
luhim  is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Mim:aim  between  the  Fathrusim  and  the 
Caphtorim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt. 

CASSIA.  The  represenUtive  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  words  kidddh  and  ketHoth. — 
1.  Kidddh  occurs  in  Ex.  xxx.  24,  and  in  £z. 
xxvii.  1 9.  The  accounts  of  cassia  as  given  by 
ancient  authors  are  conAised ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term 
eana  understood  both  the  Oriental  product 
now  under  consideration,  as  well  as  some  low- 
sweet  herbaceous  plant ;  but  the  Greek  word 
is  limited  to  the  Eastern  product.  The  cassia- 
bark  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  various  kinds 
of  Cinnamomum,  which  grow  in  different 
parts  of  India. — 2.  Ketsidth,  only  in  Ps. 
xlv.  8.  This  word  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  another  term  for  cassia :  the  old  versions, 
as  well  as  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation. 

CASTLE.     [Fortifications.] 

CAS'TOR  AND  POLLUX  (Acts  xxviiL  11). 
The  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were 
regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of  sailors. 
They  appeared  in  heaven  as  the  constellation 
Oemini,  In  art  they  were  sometimes  repre- 
sented simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
but  more  frequently  as  young  men  on  horse- 
back, with  conical  cape  and  stars  above  them. 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculp- 
tured at  the  bow  of  the  ship. 


Silver  coin  of  BrutliL  Obr. :  Head*  of  Cutor  and  PoUnx 
to  right.  Rev. :  Caetor  and  Pollux  moanted,  adrancing 
to  right    In  the  exergue  BPETTION. 

CATS  occur  only  in  Baruch  vi.  22.  The 
Greek  word,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  wild  cat.  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  66)  applies  it  to  denote  the  domestic 
The  contex  t  of  the  passage  in  Bamclk 
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appears  to  point  to  the  domesticated  animal. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon  originallj  pro- 
cnred  the  cat  fhim  Egypt.  The  domestic  cat 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Felit  manietUeUa. 


CATERPILLAR.  The  representatiTe  in 
the  A.Y.  of  the  Hebrew  words  ehdnl  and 
9eUk.—l,  Chd^l  occurs  in  1  K.  riii.  87  ; 
2  Chr.  tL  28 ;  Ps.  Uzviii.  46 ;  Is.  zxziil. 
4 ;  Joel  1.  4  ;  and  seems  to  be  applied  to  a 
locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva  state. — 2.  TeUk. 
[Locust.] 

CAVE.  The  chalky  limestone  of  which  the 
rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist 
presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone  for- 
mations, a  rast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
Assures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artifl- 
dally  enlargel  and  adapted  to  various  pur- 
poses both  of  shelter  and  defence.  The  most 
remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture  are : — 
1.  That  in  which  Lot  dw4u  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Oen.  zix.  80).  8.  The  cave 
of  Maehpelah  (zxiU.  17).  8.  Cave  of  Mak- 
kedah  (Josh.  x.  10).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  1).  6.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv. 
8).  e.  Obediah's  cave  (I  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Eli- 
jah's cave  in  Horeb  (xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  rock 
sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our  Lord  (John 
zl.  88  ;  Matt.  zzvU.  60). 

CEDAR.  The  Heb.  word  erez,  invariably 
rendered  "  cedar  "  by  the  A.  V.,  stands  for 
that  tree  in  most  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs.  The  sr«s,  or  "  firmly  rooted 
and  strong  tree,*'  from  an  Arabic  root  which 
has  this  signification,  is  particularly  the  name 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrut  IAban{) ;  but 
that  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  de- 
note other  trees  of  the  Conifera$  is  clear  from 
some  Scriptural  passages  where  it  occurs. 
For  instance,  the  **  cedar  wood "  mentioned 
in  Lev.  ziv.  6  can  hardly  be  the  wood  of  the 
Lebanon  cedars,  seeing  that  the  Cedrus  Li- 
tnuii  could  never  have  grown  in  the  peninsula 


of  Sinai.  There  is  another  passage  (£z. 
zzvii.  5),  in  which  perhaps  eres  denotes  some 
fir ;  in  all  probability  the  jPotus  HaUperuis, 
which  grows  in  Lebanon,  and  is  better  fitted 
for  ftimishing  ship-masto  than  the  wood  of 
the  Ctdnu  Libani.  The  Cednu  Libani,  FinuM 
HcUepmsiSt  and  Jumpenu  exoelsar  were  pro- 
bably all  included  under  the  term  erez; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this 
name  is  more  especially  denoted  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  as  being  the  firmest  and  grandest 
of  the  conifers.  As  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined  in 
Syria  to  one  valley  of  the  Lebanon  range, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Kedisha  river,  which  fiows 
from  near  the  highest  point  of  the  range 
westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli.  The  grove  is 
at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  15 
miles  from  the  sea,  6500  feet  above  that  level, 
and  ite  position  is  moreover  above  that  of  all 
other  arboreous  vegetation. 

CE'DRON.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the 
N.  T.  the  name  of  tbe  brook  Kidron  in  the 
ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(John  zviil.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  was  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.     [Kidron.] 

CEILING.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vU.  8 ;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9  ;  Jer. 
zxii.  14  ;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus,  show 
that  the  ceilings  of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces 
of  the  Jewish  kings  were  formed  of  cedar 
planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  Jointe  crossing 
fh>m  wall  to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels, 
edged  and  ornamented  with  gold,  and  carved 
with  incised  or  other  patterns,  sometimes 
painted  (Jer.  zzU.  14). 

CELOSYRIA.     [CoBLZSTUA.] 

CEN'CHREA  (accurately  CENCHREAE), 
the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  (t.  e.  ite  harbour 
on  the  Saronio  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its 
trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  as  Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  St.  Paul 
sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acto  xviii.  18)  on  his 
return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
Journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey, 
an  organised  church  seems  to  have  been 
formed  here  (Rom.  xvi.  1). 

CENSER.  A  ranall  portable  vessel  of  metal 
fitted  to  receive  burning  coals  from  the  altar, 
and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18  ;  Luke  L  9).  The 
only  distinct  precepts  regarding  the  use  of  the 
censer  are  found  in  Num.  iv.  14,  and  in  Lev. 
zvi.  12.  Solomon  prepared  "censers  of  pure 
gold  '*  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii. 
50 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals  from  the 
brazen  altar,  and  convey  Uie  incense  while 
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barnlnff  to  fhe  **  golden  alUr,"  or  *'  altar  of 
incense/'  on  which  itwaa  to  be  offered  mom- 
ingr  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uisiah, 
vben  he  was  intending  **to  bom  incense 
upon  the  altar  of  incense,**  took  a  censer  in 
his  hand"  (3  Chr.  xxtI.  16,  19).  The  word 
rendered  "censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4  probably 
means  the  **  altar  of  incense." 

CENSUS.     [Taxing.] 

CENTURION.     [Akmt.] 

CEPHAS.     [Pbtbk.] 

CHAFF.  The  Heb.  words  rendered  ehaf 
in  A.  v.  do  not  seem  to  hare  preciselj  the 
same  meaning:  ehiUhath^dry  gran,  haj; 
and  oooors  twice  only  in  O.  T.,  via.,  Is.  t. 
24,  xxxiii.  11.  Mots  is  chaff  separated  by 
winnowing  fk-om  the  grain— the  husk  of  the 
wheat.  The  carrying  away  of  chaff  by  the 
wind  is  an  ordinary  Scriptural  image  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  wicked,  and  of  their  power- 
lessneas  to  resist  God's  Judgments  (Ps.  i.  4  ; 
Is.  xTiii.  13  ;  Hos.  xiii.  3  ;  Zeph.  iL  3). 

CHAIN.  Chains  were  need,  1.  as  badges 
of  office ;  2.  for  ornament ;  8.  for  confining 
prisoners.  1.  The  gold  chain  placed  about 
Joseph's  neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  pro^ 
mised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  t.  7),  are  instances  of 
the  first  use.  In  Ex.  xvi.  U»  the  chain  is 
mentioned  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty. 
2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes  were  worn 
by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many  coimtries 
'  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  probably  this 
was  the  ease  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9). 
The  necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals,  fto., 
threaded  on  a  string.  Besides  the  necklace, 
other  chains  were  worn  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging 
down  as  far  as  the  waist,  or  even  lower. 
Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  ci  metal, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon  ("round 
tires  like  the  moon,"  A.  V. ;  Is.  ill.  18). 
The  Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their 
camels  with  it  (Judg.  viii.  31,  26).  To  other 
chains  were  suspended  various  trinkets— as 
scent-bottles  (Is.  iii.  20)  and  mirrors  (Is.  ill. 
38).  Step-chains  were  attached  to  the  ankle- 
rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  produced 
a  mindng  gait  (U.  iiL  16,  18).  8.  The 
means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcuffii 
(Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  8  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  3  K.  xxv.  7 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  7).  Among  the  Romans,  the 
prisoner  was  handoufliBd  to  one,  and  occa- 
sionally to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  38). 

CHALCEDONY,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19. 
The  name  is  applied  in  modem  mineralogy  to 
one  of  the  varieties  of  agate.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  the  stone  to 
which  Theophrastus  refers,  as  being  found  in 
the  island  opposite  Chaloedon  and  used  as  a 
solder,  must  have  been  the  green  transparent 
oarbonata  of  copper,  or  our  copper  emerald. 


CHALDE'A,  more  oorreotly  CHALDAE'A, 
properly  only  the  most  southern  portion  ol 
Babylonia,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify 
that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  fbrmed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and  tb0 
Tigris— at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  latter  stream.  This  extraordinary  flat, 
unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  ex- 
tends a  distance  of  4O0  miles  along  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  is  on  an  average  aboat 
100  miles  in  width.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  thus  described  by  a  modem 
traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  ccmdition 
now  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  hare 
presented  in  ancient  times.  **  In  fonner  days,'* 
he  says,  "the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were 
nourished  by  a  complicated  system  of  canals 
and  watercourses,  which  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  like  a  networiL.  The  wants 
of  a  teeming  population  were  supplied  by  a 
rich  soil,  not  less  bountifhl  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Egyptian  Nile.  like  islanda 
rising  ftrom  a  golden  sea  of  waving  com* 
stood  fk«quent  groves  of  palm-trees  and  plea<- 
sant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  tra^ 
veller  their  gratefhl  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty 
roads  to  and  firom  the  busy  city.  The  land 
was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed  ia 
the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day  ! 
Long  lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the 
courses  of  those  main  arteries  which  formerly 
diffused  life  and  vegetation  along  their  banka, 
but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of  moisture 
and  choked  with  drifted  sand;  the  smaller 
ofRihoots  are  wholly  eflkced.  *  A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters,*  says  the  prophet,  'and 
they  shall  be  dried  up  I  *  All  that  remains  of 
that  ancient  civilisation — that  'glory  of 
kingdoms,' —  *  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,* — 
is  recognisable  in  the  numerous  mouldering 
heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  overspread 
the  surfoce  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the 
luxurious  fields,  the  groves  and  gardens* 
nothing  now  meets  the  eye  but  an  arid 
waste— the  dense  population  of  former  times 
is  vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there.** 
(Loftus's  Chaldaea^  pp.  14-15).  The  true 
Chaldaea  is  always  in  the  geographers  a  dis- 
tinct region,  being  the  most  southern  portion 
of  Babylonia,  lying  ohiefiy  (if  not  solely)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Babylonia 
above  this  is  separated  into  two  districts, 
called  respectively  Amordacia  and  AwamitU. 
The  former  is  the  name  of  the  central  ter- 
ritory round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  the  regions  towards  the  north,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria.  CStfet. — 
Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  aU  times  for  the 
number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  The  most 
important  of  those  which  have  been  identified 
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are  Borsippa  {Birs-Ifimrwi)t  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim  {Mo$ttib),  Catha  (IbraMm),  Calneh 
(J^i^),  Erech  {JTarka),  Ur  {Mughsir),  Chil. 
mad  {Kaheadha),  Laranoha  {Senkereh),  Is 
(Bit)t  Dnraba  (Akkerkuf) ;  bat  besides  these 
there  were  a  miiltitade  of  others,  the  sites  of 
which  haTO  not  been  determined.  The  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  Chaldaean  soil  has 
been  noticed  by  rarioas  writers.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  only  coontry  in  the  world  where  wheat 
grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (1.  193) 
that  grain  commonly  retorned  200-fold  to  the 
sower,  and  occasionally  800-fold.  The  palm 
was  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  caltiTation.  The  soil  is  rich,  bat  there  is 
now  little  coltiration,  the  inhabitants  sabsist- 
inir  chiefly  upon  dates.  More  than  half  the 
eoontry  is  left  dry  and  waste  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  system  of  irrigation ;  while  the 
remaining  half  is  to  a  great  extent  corered 
with  marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAL'DEES,  appear  in 
Scripture,  until  the  time  of  the  Captirity,  as 
the  people  of  the  coontry  which  has  Babylon 
for  its  eapital,  and  which  is  itself  termed 
Shinar ;  but  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  while  this 
meaning  is  still  foond  (r.  80,  and  ix.  1),  a 
new  sense  shows  itself.  The  Chaldeans  are 
classed  with  the  magicians  and  astronomers ; 
and  eridently  form  a  sort  of  priest  clasa,  who 
hare  a  peculiar  "  tongue  *'  and  **  learning  " 
(L  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  same  rariety  appears 
in  profane  writers.  It  appears  .that  the 
Chaldeans  {Kaldai  or  XaUU)  were  in  the 
earliMt  times  merely  one  out  of  the  many 
Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  aUurial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Baby- 
lonia. Their  special  seat  was  probably  that 
southern  portion  of  the  country  which  is 
found  to  have  so  late  retained  Uie  name  of 
Chaldaea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of  the  Chaldees," 
the  modem  Mugheir,  which  lies  south  of  the 
Eaphrates,  near  its  Junction  with  the  SluU' 
el-Hie,  In  process  of  time,  as  the  Kaldi 
grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually  pre- 
railed  over  those  of  the  other  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish 
eaptirity  it  had  begun  to  be  used  generally 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  It  had 
come  by  this  time  to  hare  two  senses,  both 
ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appel- 
latire  of  a  particular  race  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other 
it  designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which 
this  race  was  predominant.  It  has  been  ob- 
sen-ed  abore  that  the  Kaldi  proper  were  a 
Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Oalla  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.  Now 
it  appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  while,  both 


in  Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Shemitio 
type  of  speech  preTailed  for  civil  purposes, 
the  ancient  Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a 
learned  language  for  scientific  and  religious 
literature.  This  is  no  doubt  the  **  learning  *' 
and  the  ** tongue*'  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  The 
Chaldeans  were  really  the  learned  class; 
they  were  prietfts,  magicians,  or  astronomers, 
and  in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they 
probably  eflRBcted  discoveries  of  great  import- 
ance. In  later  times  they  seem  to  have  de- 
generated Into  mere  fortune-tellers. 


CosltunM  of  the  Chaldeana.    (Bawllnton.    Prom 


CHALDEES.     [Chaloxaks.] 

CHAMBERLAIN.  Erastus,  "the  ehom- 
herktin**  oT  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  of 
those  whose  salutations  to  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ep.  ad- 
dressed to  them  (Rom.  xvL  28).  The  office 
which  he  held  was  apparently  th&t  of  public 
treasurer,  or  oreartus,  as  the  Tulgate  renders 
his  title.  These  aroarU  were  inferior  ma- 
gistrates, who  had  the  charge  of  the  public 
chest  {area  jmbliea)t  and  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  They  kept  the  ac- 
counts of  the  public  revenues.  The  office 
held  by  Blastus,  **  the  king's  ehamberUnt^" 
was  entirely  different  ft*om  this  (Acts  xii.  20). 
It  was  a  post  of  honour  which  involved  great 
intimacy  and  infloence  with  the  king.  The 
margin  of  our  version  gives  '*  that  was  over 
the  king's  bedchamber."  For  Chambbrlain 
as  used  in  the  O.  T.,  see  Eukxjcb. 

CHAMELEON,  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  eS&ckf  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
some  kind  of  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  80. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  the  lixard,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Monitor  of  the  Nile " 
{Monitor  NUoUoue,   Grey),  a  large   strong 
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reptile  common  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  of 
AiHca. 

CHAMOIS,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
zemer  in  Dent.  xiv.  5.  But  the  translation  is 
incorrect ;  for  there  is  no  eridence  that  the 
chamois  has  ever  been  seen  in  Palestine  or 
the  Lebanon.  It  is  probable  that  some  moun- 
tain sheep  is  intended. 

CIIA'NAAN,  the  manner  in  which  the 
word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (Jad.  r.  3,  9,  10  ;  Bar. 
iU.  32  ;  Sus.  56  ;  1  Maco.  ix.  37 ;  ActsviL  11, 
xlU.  19). 

CHAPITER,  the  capital  of  a  pillar ;  also 
possibly  a  roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a 
building  or  work  of  art,  as  in  the  case  (1)  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and 
of  the  two  pillars  called  especially  Jachin  and 
Boaz ;  and  (2)  of  the  layers  belonging  to 
the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviU.  17  ;  1  K.  vii.  27, 
31,  88). 

CHARGER,  a  shaUow  resscl  for  re- 
ceiving water  or  blood,  also  for  presenting 
offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num.  Tii.  79). 
The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  a  charger  (Matt. 
xiv.  8) :  probably  a  trencher  or  platter. 
[Basin.] 

CHARIOT,  a  rehicle  used  either  for  war- 
like or  peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly 
the  former.  Of  the  latter  use  the  following 
only  are  probable  instances  as  regards  the 
Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44,  and  as  regards  other 
nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xM.  29 ;  2  K.  t.  9  ; 
Acts  viii.  28.  The  earUest  mention  of  chariots 
in  Scripture  is  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  was  placed  in  Pharaoh's 
second  chariot  (Gen.  xli.  48)  and  later  when 
he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  his  father 
on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from  Canaan 
(xM.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly 
by  way  of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honour 
(1.9).  The  next  mention  of  Egyptian  chariots 
is  for  a  warlike  purpose  (Ex.  xiv.  7).  In 
this  point  of  view  chariots  among  some 
nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants  among 
others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modem  times,  so  that 
the  military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus 
Pharaoh  in  pursuing  Israel  took  with  him 
600  chariots.  The  Canaanites  of  the  valleys 
of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist  the 
Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  i.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Josh.  xvii.  18  ; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had 
000  chariots  (Jndg.  iv.  i).  The  Philistines 
in  Saul's  time  had  30,000  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5). 
David  took  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 


1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who,  in  order 
to  recover  their  ground,  collected  32,000 
chariots  (1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the 
Israelites  possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  theocratic  pro- 
hibition against  multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  regal  despot- 
ism implied  in  the  possession  of  them  (Deut. 
xvii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  11,  12).  But  to  some 
extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  Solomon,  broke  through  the 
prohibition.  He  raised,  therefore,  and  main- 
tained  a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25)  by 
taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25). 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as 
among  the  most  important  arms  of  war, 
though  the  supplies  of  them  and  of  horse* 
appear  to  have  been  mainly  drawn  f^om 
Egypt  (1  K.  xxU.  34 ;  3  K.  ix.  16,  21,  xiii. 
7,  14,  xviu.  24,  xxiii.  80;  Is.  xxxi.  1). 
Most  commonly  two  persons,  and  sometimes 
three,  rode  in  the  cluuiot,  of  whom  the  third 
was  employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella 
(2  K.  ix.  30,  24 ;  1  K.  xxii.  84  ;  Acts  viii.  S8). 
A  second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the 
king  to  battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity 
(2  Chr.  XXV.  84).  The  prophets  allude  fire- 
quently  to  chariots  as  typical  of  power  (Ps. 
XX.  7,  civ.  3 ;  Jer.  li.  21  ;  Zeeh.  vL  1).  In 
the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of  a  chariot, 
except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candaoe  (Acts  viii.  28,  29,  38).  Jewish 
chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  fh>m  Egyp- 
tian  models,  if  not  actually  imported  from 
Egypt. 


AmttUd  ehurlot. 

CHE'BAR,  a  river  in  the  "land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  "  (Ea.  i.  8),  on  the  banks  of  which 
some  of  the  Jews  were  located  at  the  time  of 
the  captivity,  and  where  Ezekiel  saw  his 
earUer  visions  (Ex.  1.  1,  ill.  15,  23,  ftc}.  It 
is  commonly  legarded  as  identical  with  the 
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Habor,  or  rirer  of  Oosan,  to  which  tamt  por- 
tion of  the  Israelites  were  remoTed  by  the 
AssjTiAns  (S  K.  xvii.  6).  Bat  this  is  a  mere 
conjectore.  Perhaps  the  Chcbar  of  Esckiel 
is  the  J^ToAr  Malcha  or  Royal  Canal  of  Nebu- 
chadneszar— the  greaUH  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia. 

CHEDORLAC/lfER,  a  king  of  Elaxn,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other 
chiefii  made  war  npon  the  kings  of  Sodom, 
Oomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and 
reduced  them  to  serritude  (Oen.  xiv.  17). 
The  name  of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks 
recently  diaooTered  in  Chaldaea,  which  is 
read  Ztfdor-aiajmto.  This  man  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and 
the  opinion  is  oonflrmed  by  the  fkct  that 
he  is  ftarther  distinguished  by  a  title  which 
may  be  translated  **  Rarager  of  the  west." 

CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in 
the  Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  dif- 
ferent name  in  the  Hebrew  (Job  x.  10 ;  1  Sam. 
zTii.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xriL  29).  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  far  these  terms  correspond  with 
our  notion  of  ohtne  \  for  they  simply  express 
various  degrees  of  coagulation.  It  may  be 
obeerred  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
day  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
butter  being  decidedly  preferred ;  but  there 
is  a  substance,  closely  corresponding  to  those 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xrii. ;  2  8am.  xTii.,  con- 
sisting of  coagulated  buttermilk,  which  is  dried 
until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is  then 
ground  :  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter. 

CHEM'ARIMS,  THE.  This  word  only 
occurs  in  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  in  Zeph.  i.  4. 
In  2  K.  xxiii.  5  it  is  rendered  "  itloUtrous 
priests,"  and  in  Hos.  x.  5  **  priests,"  and  in 
both  cases  **chemarim"  is  giren  in  the 
margin.  So  ikr  as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  the  word  it  is  exdusiTely  applied  to  the 
priests  of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  aU 
probability  a  term  of  foreign  origin. 

CHE'MOSH,  the  national  deity  of  the 
Moabites  (Num.  xxL  29;  Jer.  xlTiii.  7,  13, 
46).  In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the 
god  of  the  Ammonites.  Solomon  introduced, 
and  Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Cbemosh 
at  Jerusalem  (I  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  18). 
Jerome  identifies  him  with  Baal-Peor ;  others 
with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymological  grounds; 
others  with  Mars,  and  others  with  Saturn. 

CHER'ETHITES  and  PEL'ETHITES,  tiie 
life-guards  of  King  DaTid  (2  Sam.  TiU.  18, 
XT.  18,  XX.  7,  28 ;  1  K.  i.  88,  44  ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  17).  These  titles  are  commonly  said 
to  signify  "  executioners  and  couriers."  It 
is  plain  that  these  royal  guards  were  em- 
ployed as  executioners  (2  K.  xL  4),  and  as 
couriers  (1  K.  xir.  27).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  may  hare  been  foreign 


mercenaries.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam.  xt.  21) ;  and 
the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a  nation 
(1  8am.  XXX.  14),  dweUing  apparentiy  on  the 
ooast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines,  of 
which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only  another 
form. 

CHE'RITH,  THE  BROOK,  the  torrent-bed 
or  vad>y  in  which  El^ah  hid  himself  during 
the  early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought 
(1  K.  xtU.  8,  5).  The  position  of  the 
Cherith  has  been  much  disputed.  The  argu- 
ment firom  probability  is  in  farour  of  the 
Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  the 
name  may  possibly  be  disoorered  there. 

CHER'UB,  CHER'UBIM.  The  symbolical 
figure  so  called  was  a  composite  creature- 
form,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  religious 
insignia  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  e.g.  the 
sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and  lionn  of  Ninereh, 
ftc.    The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit  the 
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number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Ex.  xxv. 
18,  &o.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the 
ark :  a  pair  of  colossal  size  orershadowed  it 
in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their 
contiguously  extended  wings.  Esekiel,  L 
4-14,  speaks  of  four,  and  similarly  the  apo- 
calyptic **  beasts"  (Rer.  ir.  6)  are  four.  So 
at  the  front  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted  *'  the 
cherubim,"  as  though  the  whole  of  some  re- 
cognised number.  The  cherubim  are  placed 
beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehorah,  whose 
moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24 ;  Es.  L  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7 ;  Is.  vi. 
2,  8,  6).  The  glory  symbolising  that  pre- 
sence which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts 
to  the  temple  threshold,  and  then  departs 
and  mounts  again  (Es.  x.  4,  18 ;  comp. 
ix.  8;  Ps.  xriii.  10).  There  is  in  them 
an  entire  absence  of  human  sympathy,  and 
even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably  ap- 
peared not  merely  as  admiring  and  wonder- 
ing (1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the 
oorenant  and  arengers  of  its  breach,    llioee 
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on  the  urk  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
teat,  and  to  be  made  **of  the  mercy-seat." 
They  are  called  the  cherubim  of  glory  (Heb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  TiBible, 
rested.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil,  like  the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred 
fiimiture.    Their  wings  were  to  be  strrtehed 


iMyrtan  OtTpboa.    (Liqrard,  IL  459.) 

upwards,  and  their  faoes  **  towards  each  otiier 
and  towards  the  mercy-seat."  It  is  remark- 
able that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to 
their  position,  attitude,  and  material,  nothing, 
sare  that  they  were  winged,  is  said  oonoem- 
ing  their  shape.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  "chemb"  meant  not 
only  the  composite  oreature-fiirm,  of  which 
the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were  the  ele- 
ments, but,  ftirther,  some  peculiar  and  mystical 
form,  which  Esekiel,  being  a  priest,  would 
know  and  recognise  as  "the  flsoe  of  a  cHxnvB  " 
(Ex.  X.  14) ;  but  which  was  kept  secret  tram 
all  others;  and  snoh  probably  were  thoae 
on  the  ark,  though  those  on  the  hangings 
and  panels  might  be  of  the  popular  derice. 
What  this  peculiar  oherubio  form  was  is  per- 
haps an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  might 
well  be  the  symbol  of  Him  whom  none  oould 
behold  and  lire.  For  as  symbols  of  Divine 
attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence  and  <»nniscienoe, 
not  as  representations  of  actual  beings,  the 
cherubim  should  be  r^arded. 

CHB'SALON,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  west  part  of  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  10),  probably 
K«»la,  about  six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ain- 
themt^  on  the  western  mountains  of  Judah. 

CHE'SIL,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine,  named  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag 
(Josh.  XT.  30).  In  Josh.  xix.  4  the  name 
Bbthx)L  occurs  in  place  of  it,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  Cheail  was  an  early  Tariation  of 
Bethul. 

CHESTNX7T-TREE  (Heb.  *armSni  Gen. 
XXX.  87  ;  Esek.  xxxL  8) :  it  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria,  for  which  the 


**  plane-tree "  ought  probably  to  have  been 
substituted.  The  context  of  the  passages 
where  the  word  occurs  indicates  some  tTe« 
which  thriyes  best  In  low  and  rather  moist 
situations,  whereas  the  chestnut-tree  is  a 
tree  which  prefers  dry  and  hilly  ground. 

CHESUL'LOTH  (Ut  "the  loins"),  one  of 
the  towns  of  Issachar,  deriring  its  name, 
perhaps,  fhnn  its  situation  on  the  slope  of 
some  mountain  (Josh.  xix.  18).  From  its 
position  in  the  lists  it  appears  to  be  between 
Jexreel  and  Shunem  [Saiam). 

CHET'TIIM,  1  Maoc.  i.  I.     [CHrrmf.] 
CHE'ZIB,  a  name  which  occurs  but  (moe 
(Oen.  xxxriii.   5),   probably  the    same    as 

AOUXIB. 

CHTDON.  the  'name  which  in  1  Chr. 
xiii.  9  is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  mt 
which  the  accident  to  the  ark  toox  p.aee.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  3  Sam.  tL  the  name 
is  giyen  as  Nachom. 

CHILDREN.  The  bleesing  of  offisprlng, 
but  especially  of  the  male  sex,  is  highly 
valued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while  the 
absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest 
punishments  (Oen.  xvi.  3 ;  Deut.  viL  14 ; 

1  Sam.  L  6 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23  ;  2  K.  iv.  14 ;  la. 
xlvii.  9 ;  Jer.  xx.  15 ;  Ps.  cxxviL  8,  5).  As 
soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  it  was  washed  in 
a  bath,  rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Arab  mothers  sometimes 
rub  their  children  with  earth  or  sand  (£z. 
xvi.  4  ;  Job  xxxviiL  9 ;  Luke  U.  7).  On  the 
8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision,  in  the  ease 
of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and  a  name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  At  the  end  of  a  certain 
time  the  mother  was  to  make  an  offering  of 
purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  bumt-ofllering, 
and  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offning, 
or  in  case  of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons, 
one  as  a  burnt-offering,  the  other  as  a  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8  ;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
period  of  nursing  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times prolonged  to  three  years  (Is.  xlix.  15  ; 

2  Maoc.  viL  27).  Nurses  were  employed  In 
cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Oen.  xxiv.  69, 
XXXV.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xi.  2  ;  2  Chr. 
xxiL  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  oc- 
casion of  rejoicing  (Oen.  xxi.  8).  Arab 
children  wear  little  or  no  clothing  for  four  or 
five  years :  the  young  of  both  sexes  are 
usually  carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip  or 
the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is 
made  by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  Ixvi.  IS). 
Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years  were 
under  the  care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1). 
Afterwards  the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father 
under  his  charge.  Those  in  wealthy  fkmilies 
had  tutors  or  governors,  who  were  B<nnetimea 
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eunuchs  (Nmn.  xi.  12 ;  S  K.  x.  1.  5 ;  Is. 
xlix.  2S ;  Old.  ilL  24 ;  Esth.  U.  7).  Daughters 
QsosUy  remained  In  the  women's  apartments 
till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  claases, 
were  employed  in  honsehold  work  (Ley.  xxi. 
9  ;  Num.  xil.  14  ;  1  Bam.  ix.  11  ;  Fror.  xxxi. 
19,  2S ;  Ecdus.  liL  25,  xlii.  9 ;  2  Maec. 
iiL  19).  The  lirstbom  male  children  were 
regarded  as  deroted  to  God,  and  were  to  !» 
redeemed  by  an  offering  (Ex.  xiii.  13  ;  Nam. 
xriU.  15;  Luke  ii.  22).  The  authority  of 
parents,  especially  of  the  tcUher,  over  children 
was  rery  great,  as  was  also  the  rererenoe 
enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  rerller 
of  a  parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
though  not  at  the  independent  will  of  the 
parent.  The  inheritance  was  dirlded  equally 
between  all  the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who 
reoeired  a  double  portion  (Dent.  xxi.  17  ; 
Gen.  xxT.  81,  xlix.  8  ;  1  Chr.  r.  1,  2  ;  Judg. 
xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by  right  no  portion 
in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man  had  no  son, 
his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters,  who 
were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  their  father's 
tribe  (Num.  xxTiL  1,  8,  xxxri.  2,  8). 

CHIL'EAB.     [AbioaiIm] 

CHIM'HAM,  a  follower,  and  probably  a 
MO  of  BansiUai  the  GUeadite,  who  returned 
firom  beyond  Jordan  with  Darid  (2  Sam.  xix. 
87,  38,  40).  Darid  appears  to  hare  be- 
stowed on  him  a  possession  at  Bethlehem,  on 
which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khan  was 
standing  (Jer.  xli.  17). 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OP  (Num.  xxxir. 
11 ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is 
most  funlliarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of 
Gennesareth."  It  seems  likely  that  Chinne- 
reth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name  existing 
long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest. 

CHfOS.  The  position  of  this  island  in  re- 
ference  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and 
coasts  could  hardly  be  better  described  than 
in  the  detailed  account  of  St.  Paul's  return 
▼oyage  fhnn  Troas  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xx. 
xxi.).  Haring  come  tram  Assoc  to  Mitylene 
In  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arriyed  the  next  day 
orer  against  Chios  (r.  15),  the  next  day  at 
Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllinm  (<&.) :  and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  (<&.) :  thence  he 
went  by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1). 
Chios  is  separated  fhmi  the  mainland  by  a 
strait  of  only  5  miles.  Its  length  is  about  82 
miles,  and  in  breadth  it  Taries  fhun  8  to  18. 

CHIS^U.       [MO!«THS.] 

CmrTlM,  KITTIM,  a  funlly  or  race  de- 
scended fhnn  Jaran  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  L  7 ; 
A.  T.  Krrmf ),  closely  related  to  the  Dodanim, 
and  remotely  to  the  other  descendants  of 
Jaran.  Chittim  is  frequently  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture :  Balaam  predicto  that  a  Heet  should 


thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of  Assyria 
(Num.  xxiv.  24) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1, 12,  it  appears 
as  the  resort  of  Uie  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  "isles  of  Chittim"  are  to  the  far 
west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east  of  Palestine :  the 
Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedar  or  box- 
wood, which  they  inlaid  with  iyory  for  the 
decks  of  their  Tessels  (Ex.  xxrii.  6)  :  in  Dan. 
xL  80,  •*  ships  of  Chittim  "  adranoe  to  the 
south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
scribed as  coming  fh>m  the  land  of  Chbttiix 
(1  Maco.  i.  1),  and  Perseus  as  kii^  of  the 
CiTois  (1  Bfacc.  Tiii.  5).  Joeephus  considered 
Cyprus  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  cridenoe  the  name  of  its  prin- 
cipal town,  CStium.  Citiam  was  without 
doubt  a  Phoenician  town.  From  the  town 
the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonies.  The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the 
first  instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only, 
passed  over  to  the  islands  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  thence  to  the  people  who  suc- 
ceeded the  Phoenicians  in  the  occupation  of 
them.  Thus  in  Mace.,  Chittim  eridently<= 
Macedonii^. 

CHI'UN.     [RaxPHAN.] 

CHLO'E,  a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
Lll. 

CHORA'ZIN,  one  of  the  cities  In  which 
our  Lord's  mighty  works  were  done,  but 
named  only  tn  His  denunciation  (Matt.  xi. 
21 ;  Luke  x.  18).  St.  Jerome  describes  it  as 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles  fhnn 
Capernaum,  but  its  modem  site  is  uncertain. 

CHRIST.     [Jastrs.] 

CHRISTIAN.  The  dlseiples,  we  are  told 
(Acts  xi.  26),  were  first  called  Christians  at 
Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  somewhere  about 
A.D.  48.  The  name,  and  the  place  where  it 
was  conferred,  are  both  significant.  It  is 
clear  that  the  appellation  **  Christian"  was 
one  which  could  not  hare  been  assumed  by 
the  Christians  themselTcs.  They  were  known 
to  each  other  as  brethren  of  <me  fiunily,  as 
disciples  of  the  same  Master,  as  belieyers  in 
the  same  fkith,  and  as  distinguished  by  the 
same  endeayours  after  holiness  and  conseera- 
ti<m  of  life;  and  so  were  called  Weihrm^ 
(Acts  xy.  1,  28 ;  1  Cor.  yii.  12),  diaeiplet 
(Acts  ix.  26,  xi.  29),  heliever$  (Acts  y.  14), 
•aimU  (Rom.  yiii.  27,  xy.  25).  But  the  outer 
world  could  know  nothing  of  the  true  force 
and  significance  of  these  terms.  To  the  con- 
temptuous Jew  they  were  Nasarenes  and 
Galilaeans,  names  which  carried  with  them 
the  infuny  and  turbulence  of  the  places 
whence  they  sprung,  and  firom  whence  no- 
thing good  and  no  prophet  might  come.  The 
Jews  could  add  nothing  to  the  scorn  which 
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these  names  expressed,  and  had  they  endea- 
voured to  do  so  they  would  not  hare  defiled 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his 
title  to  those  whom  they  oould  not  but  regard 
as  the  followers  of  a  pretender.  The  name 
*'  Christian,"  then,  which.  In  the  only  other 
cases  where  it  appears  In  the  N.  T.  (Acts 
xxri.  28;  1  Pet.  ir.  16),  is  used  con- 
temptuously, could  not  have  been  applied  by 
the  early  disciples  to  tbemsclres,  nor  could  it 
hare  come  to  them  from  their  own  nation  the 
Jews ;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Gentile  world,  and  no  place 
could  hare  so  appropriately  given  rise  to  it 
as  Antloch,  where  the  first  Church  was  planted 
among  the  heathen.  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  wit  and  a  propensity  for 
conferring  nicknames.  The  Emperor  Julian 
himself  was  not  secure  fh)m  their  Jests. 
ApoUonios  of  Tyana  was  driven  fh)m  the  city 
by  the  insults  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  wit, 
however,  was  often  harmless  enough;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name 
"  Christian  **  of  itself  was  intended  as  a  term 
of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it  would  natu- 
rally  be  used  with  contempt.  Suidas  says  the 
name  was  given  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
when  Peter  appointed  Evodius  bishop  of 
Antiooh,  and  they  who  were  formerly  called 
Nazarenes  and  Galllacans  had  their  name 
changed  to  Christians. 

CHRONICLES,  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
BOOKS  OF,  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
record  made  by  the  appointed  historiographers 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  In  the 
LXX.  these  books  are  called  Paralyxmfina 
{i.  e.  things  omitted),  which  is  understood  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the 
books  of  Kings.  The  Yulgate  retains  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  in  Latin  cha- 
racters, Dibre  Jammim,  or  Aq/amtm,  and 
Paralipomenon.  The  constant  tradition  of 
the  Jews  is  that  these  books  were  for  the 
most  part  compiled  by  Ezra.  In  fact,  the 
internal  eridenoe  as  to  the  time  when  the 
book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to 
tally  remarkably  with  the  tradition  concern- 
ing its  authorship.  As  regards  the  plan  of 
the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  con- 
tinuation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent immediately  we  consider  it  as  the 
compilation  of  Ezra  or  some  one  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  connected  with  the  captivity  and 
the  return  must  have  been  the  maintenance 
of  that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands 
which  yet  was  a  vital  point  of  the  Jewish 
economy.  Another  difficulty  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  former  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  temple  senrioes  at  Jerusalem.  This 
oould  only  be  eifected  by  the  residence  of  the 


priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem  in  the  order 
of  their  courses :  and  this  zesidenoe  was  only 
practicable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
pointed tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  ofiTerings. 
But  then  agahi  the  registers  of  the  Levitical 
genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers, 
as  priests,  and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices 
went  by  families ;  and  again  the  payment  of 
the  tithes,  flrst-fhiits,  fto.,  was  dependent 
upon  the  different  families  of  Israel  being 
estabUsbed  each  in  his  inheritance.  Obviously 
therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of 
the  Jewish  community  after  their  return  trom 
Babylon  would  be  trusty  geneal<^cal  records. 
But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel,  and 
after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  laboured  most 
earnestly  to  restore  the  temple  and  the  public 
worship  of  God  there  to  the  condition  it  had 
been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  it  ap- 
pears dearly  fh)m  their  policy,  and  tram  the 
language  of  the  oontemporaiy  prophets, 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-inftise  sometiiing  of  national 
life  and  spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  were  still  the 
inheritors  of  God's  covenanted  mercies,  and 
that  the  captivity  had  only  temporarily  inter- 
rupted, not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God's 
favour  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  oould 
more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotio 
,  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a  ccun- 
pendious  history  of  the  kingdcm  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a  full  account  of  its 
prosperity,  should  trace  the  sins  which  led 
to  its  overthrow,  should  carry  the  thread 
through  the  period  of  the  captivity,  and  con- 
tinue it  as  it  were  unbroken  on  the  other 
side ;  and  those  passages  in  their  former  his- 
tory would  be  especially  important  which 
exhibited  their  greatest  and  best  kings  as 
engaged  in  building  or  restoring  the  temple, 
in  reforming  all  corruptions  in  religion,  and 
zealously  r^ulating  the  services  of  the  house 
of  God.  As  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or 
Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly 
passed  away,  and  that  the  existing  inhabitants' 
were  among  the  bitterest  "adversaries  of 
Judah  and  Bei^jamin,"  it  would  naturally  en- 
gage very  little  of  t^e  compUer*s  attention. 
These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  histotical  work  which  con- 
sists of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the 
book  of  Ezra.  For  after  having  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  given  the  genealogical  divisions 
and  settlements  of  the  various  tribes,  the 
compiler  marks  distinctly  his  own  age  and 
his  own  purpose,  by  informing  us  in  ch.  ix.  1 
of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  follow* 
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ing  Terses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them 
at  the  return  from  Babylon  (2-34) ;  and  that 
this  list  refers  to  the  Cunilies  who  had  re- 
tamed  from  Babylon  is  clear,  not  only  fh)m 
the  context,  but  from  its  reinsertion,  Neh.  xi. 
8-SS,  with  additional  matter  eridently  ex- 
tracted from  the  public  arehiyes,  and  relating 
to  times  subsequent  to  <he  return  fh>m 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xii.  37,  where 
Nehemiah's  narratiTe  is  again  resumed  in 
continuance  with  Neh.  xi.  S.  Haring  thus 
shown  the  re-establishment  of  the  returned 
families,  each  in  their  own  inheritance  ao- 
oording  to  the  houses  of  their  fttthers,  the 
compiler  jyroceeds  to  the  other  part  of  his 
plan,  which  is  to  gire  a  continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  DaTid  to  his  own 
times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of 
Saul's  life  (ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is  itself 
prefaced  by  a  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul 
(ix.  85-44).  As  regards  the  maUriaU  used 
by  Esra,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discorer. 
The  genealogies  are  obriously  transcribed 
from  some  register,  in  which  were  preserred 
the  genealogies  of  the  tribes  and  fomilies 
drawn  up  at  different  times ;  while  the  history 
iff  mainly  drawn  from  the  same  documents  as 
those  used  in  the  Books  of  Kings.  [Kings, 
Books  of.] 

CHBT80LITE,  one  of  the  precious  stones 
in  the  foundation  of  the  hearenly  Jerusalem 
(Rer.  xxL  20).  It  has  been  already  stated 
[BsaTi.]  that  the  chrysolite  of  the  ancients  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Oriental  topas, 
the  tar$huk  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

CH&TS0PRA8E  occurs  only  in  Rer.  zxi. 
SO.  The  true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes 
found  in  antique  Egypidan  jewellery  set  alter- 
nately with  bits  of  lapis-lasuli ;  it  is  not  im- 
probable therefore  tiiat  this  is  the  stone 
which  was  the  tenth  in  the  walls  of  the 
heaTenly  Jerusalem. 

CHUB,  the  name  of  a  people  in  alliance 
with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezsar 
(Es.  XXX.  S),  and  probably  of  northern  Africa, 
or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the  South. 

CHUN,  a  city  of  Hadadexer  (1  Chr.  xviiL 
8),  called  Berothai  in  2  Sam.  TiiL  8. 

CHURCH.  I.  The  deriration  of  the  word 
ehnreh  is  unoertain.  It  is  generally  said  to  be 
derired  tnm.  the  Greek  kuriakcn  (xvpuuctSi'), 
••  belonging  to  the  Lord."  But  the  deriration 
has  been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  is  probably 
eonneeted  with  kirk,  the  Latin  otrctis,  eircu- 
Ins,  the  Greek  kukla$  (ki^kAik).-!!.  JBoelema 
{hucXrivta),  the  Greek  word  for  Church, 
originally  meant  an  assembly  called  out  by 
the  magistrate,  or  by  legitimate  authority. 
This  is  the  ordinary  classical  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  throws  no  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  institution  so  designated  in  the  New 
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Testament  For  to  the  writers  of  the  N.T. 
the  word  had  now  lost  its  primary  significa- 
tion, and  was  either  used  generally  for  any 
meeting  (Acts  xix.  32),  or  more  particularly, 
it  denoted  (1)  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
Jews  (Deut.  It.  10.  xtIU.  16) ;  (2)  the  whole 
assembly  or  congregation  of  the  Israelitish 
people  (Acta  Tii.  88  ;  Heb.  U.  12  ;  Ps.  xxii. 
22;  Deut.  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  hist 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied 
by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian 
congregation.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  words  "eoclesia"  and  "church,"  would 
probably  consist  in  this,  that  "ecclesia" 
primarily  signified  the  Christian  body,  and 
secondarily  the  place  of  assembly,  while  the 
first  signification  of  **  church  "  was  the  place 
of  assembly,  which  imparted  its  nsme  to  the 
body  of  worshippers.  —  III.  The  Chweh  as 
described  in  the  GoepeU, — The  word  occurs 
only  twice.  Each  time  in  St.  Matthew  (Matt. 
xTi.  18,  "On  this  rock  wiU  I  buUd  my 
Church;"  xtUI.  17,  "TeU  it  unto  the 
Church  ").  In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken 
of  as  "the  kingdom  of  heayen"  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  as  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  by 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John,  never  use  the  expression 
**  kingdom  of  heaven."  St.  John  once  uses 
the  phrase  "kingdom of  God"  (iil.  8).  St. 
Matthew  occasionally  speaks  of  "the  king- 
dom of  God"  (vi.  88,  xxL  81,  48),  and 
sometimes  simply  of  "  the  kingdom"  (iv.  23, 
xiU.  19,  xxiv.  14).  In  xiiL  41  and  xvi.  28, 
it  is  "  the  Son  of  Man's  kingdom."  In  xx. 
21,  "thy  kingdom,"  i.  s.  Christ's.  In  the 
one  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  Uie  Church  is 
spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty-six  times  as 
"  the  kingdom."  Other  descriptions  or  titles 
are  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
Christ's  household  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  salt  and 
light  of  the  world  (v.  18,  15),  Christ's  floek 
(Matt.  XX vi.  81 ;  John  x.  1),  its  members 
are  the  branches  growing  on  Christ  Uie  Tine 
(John  XV.) ;  but  the  general  description  of 
it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly,  is,  that  it 
is  a  kingdom  (Matt  xvi.  19).  From  the 
Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was  about 
to  establish  His  heavenly  kingdom,  on  earth, 
which  was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish 
Church  and  kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion (Matt  xxL  48).— IV.  The  Chmreh  at 
described  in  the  AeU  and  in  the  Jfyistlee-^itt 
Orifftn,  Nahtre,  and  Constitution. — From  the 
Gospels  we  leam  little  in  the  way  of  detail  as 
to  the  kingdom  which  was  to  be  established. 
It  was  in  the  great  forty  days  which  inter- 
vened between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension  that  our  Lord  explained  specifically 
to  His  Apostles  "  tiie  things  pertaining  to  tlie 
kingdom  of  God "  (Acts  i.  8),  that  is,  his 
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future  Church.— Jto  Origin. — The  remoral  of 
Christ  firom  the  earth  had  left  hia  followers  a 
shattered  company  with  no  bond  of  external 
or  internal  cohesion,  except  the  memory  of 
the  Master  whom  they  had  lost,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity  and 
lore.  They  continued  together,  meeting  for 
prayer  and  supplication,  and  waiting  for 
Christ's  promise  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  numbered  in  all  some  140  persons, 
namely,  the  eleren,  the  faithftil  women, 
the  Lord's  mother,  his  brethren,  and  130 
disciples.  They  had  fidth  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  work  before  them  which  they 
were  about  to  be  called  to  perform ;  and  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  do  it,  they  filled  up 
the  number  of  the  TweWe  by  the  i^polntment 
of  Bfatthias  **  to  be  a  true  witness  *'  with  the 
elcTen  **  of  the  Resurrection."  The  Day  of 
Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by 
the  Son  tnm.  the  Fa^er,  and  rested  on  each 
of  the  Disciples,  combined  them  once  more 
into  a  whole— combined  them  as  they  neyer 
had  before  been  combined,  by  an  internal 
and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.  Before  they 
had  been  indiridual  followers  of  Jesus,  now 
they  beeame  his  mystical  body,  animated  by 
His  Spirit.— /iCs  JVoitire.— "Then  they  that 
gladly  reoelTed  his  word  were  baptised  .... 
and  they  oontinned  stedfiutly  in  the  Apostles' 
doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread  and  in  prayers  **  (Acts  iL  41).  Here 
we  haTO  indirectly  exhibited  the  essential 
eonditiims  of  Chureh  Communion.  They  are 
(I)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient  repentanoe  and  faith;  (3) 
ApoetoUo  Doctrine  ;  (S)  FeUowship  with  the 
Apostles;  (4)  the  Lord's  Supper;  (f)  Publio 
Worship.  Erery  requisite  ftnr  churoh-mem- 
bership  ii  here  enumerated  not  only  for  the 
ApostoUa  days,  tet  fbr  future  ages.  St. 
Luke's  treatise  being  historical,  not  dogma- 
tieal,  he  does  not  directly  enter  further  into 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Churoh.  The 
eommunity  of  goods,  which  he  desoribes  as 
being  uniTersal  amongst  the  members  of  the 
infiuit  society  (iL  44,  iy.  S8),  is  speciaUy 
declared  to  be  a  roluntary  practice  (▼.  4), 
not  a  necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  sueh 
(eomp.  Acts  ix.  86,  S9,  xL  30).  From  the 
Ulostrations  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistles,  we  hare  additional  light  thrown 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The 
passage  whieb  is  most  illnstratiTe  of  oar  sub- 
ject in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  ir.  8,  6.  Here 
we  see  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of 
the  Choroh  in  the  ndnd  of  the  Apostle :  (1) 
unity  of  Headship,  **one  Lord;"  (3)  unity 
of  beUef,  "one  faith;"  (8)  unity  of  Sacra- 
'  (4)  unity  of  hope 


of  eternal  life,  **  one  hope  of  your  calling  ;'* 
(5)  unity  of  love,  **  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  ; "  (6)  unity  of  organiaatioii, 
"one  body."  The  Church,  then,  at  this 
period  was  a  body  of  baptized  men  and 
women  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
and  in  the  revelation  made  by  Him,  who 
were  united  by  having  the  same  faith,  hope, 
and  animating  Spirit  of  lore,  the  same  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  same  spiritual  invisible  Head. 
—What  was  tU  Constitution  qf  fkU  hod^  t-^ 
On  the  evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the 
8140  members  of  which  it  consisted  were  (1) 
Apostles,  (3)  previous  Disciples,  (8)  converts. 
At  this  time  the  Church  was  not  only  morally 
but  actually  one  congregation.  Soon,  how- 
ever, its  numbers  grew  so  oonaiderably  that 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  that  aU  its 
members  shoxild  come  together  in  one  qMt. 
It  became,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  con- 
gregations, though  without  losing  its  essential 
unity.  The  Apostles,  who  had  been  eloeest 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  UDb  on  earth  would 
doubtless  have  formed  the  centres  of  the 
several  oongr^ations.  Thus  the  Qiureh 
continued  for  apparently  some  seven  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  **  the  number  of 
disciples  was"  so  greatly  "multiplied"  (Acts 
vi.  1)  that  the  twelve  Apostles  found  them- 
selves to  be  too  few  to  carry  out  these  works 
unaided.  They  thereupon  for  the  first  time 
exercised  the  powers  of  mission  intrusted  to 
them  (John  xx.  31),  and  by  laying  their 
hands  on  the  Seven  who  were  reoommended 
to  them  by  the  general  body  of  Christians, 
they  appointed  them  to  fUlfil  the  secular  task 
of  distributing  the  common  stock.  It  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  certainly  answered 
whether  the  oflloe  of  these  Seven  is  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  the  deacons  elsewhere 
found.  We  incline  to  the  hypothesis 
which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of  the 
Deacons.  From  this  time  therefore,  or  Arom 
about  this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Chureh 
— (1)  the  Apostles;  (3)  the  Deacons  and 
Evangelists;  (8)  the  multitude  of  the  faithfUL 
We  hear  of  no  other  Church-offlcer  tUl  the 
year  44,  seven  years  after  the  appointment  of 
the  deacons.  We  find  that  there  were  then 
in  the  Churoh  of  Jerusalem  oflSoers  named 
Presbyters  (xL  80)  who  were  the  assistants  of 
James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that  Chureh 
(xiL  17).  The  droumstances  of  their  first 
appointment  are  not  recounted.  No  doubt 
^ey  were  similar  to  those  under  which  the 
Deacons  were  appointed.  The  name  of 
Presbyter  or  Elder  implies  that  the  men 
selected  were  of  mature  age.  By  the  year 
44,  therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem — (1)  the  Apostles  bedding  the 
government  of  the  whole  body  In  their  own 
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bands :  (S)  Presbyters  inTested  by  tbe 
AposUes  with  authority  for  oondaoting  public 
worship  in  each  congregation ;  (8)  DeaooDs 
or  ETangelists  similarly  inrested  with  the 
lesser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptising 
onbelieTers,  and  of  distributing  the  common 
goods  among  the  brethren.  The  lame  order 
was  established  in  the  Oentile  Churches 
founded  by  St.  Paul,  the  only  difference 
being  that  those  who  were  called  Presbyters 
in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name  of 
Bishops  (PhiL  L  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  3;  Tit.  i. 
7)  or  of  Presbyters  (1  Tim.  r.  17  ;  Tit  L  6) 
elsewhere.  It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem that  another  order  of  the  ministry  found 
its  exempler.  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  remained  unmolested  during  the  perse- 
cation  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year  44,  and 
from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A  consideration 
of  Acts  zii.  17,  XT.  18,  19 ;  Oal.  ii.  2,  9, 12 ; 
Acts  xxL  18,  will  remore  all  doubt  on  this 
point.  WhateTer  his  pre-eminence  was,  he 
appears  to  have  borne  no  special  title  indi- 
cating it.  The  example  of  the  Mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  again  followed  by 
the  Pauline  Churches.  Timothy  and  Titus 
bad  probably  no  distinctiTe  title,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  addresaed  to 
them  without  seeing  that  they  had  an 
authority  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
Udiops  or  priests  (1  Tim.  ilL,  r.  17,  19 ; 
Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselres  able  to  superintend 
the  Churches  that  they  had  fDunded,  the 
Church-officers  consisted  of — (1)  Apostles; 
(2)  Bishops  or  Priests;  (8)  Deacons  and 
Brangelists.  When  the  Apostles  were 
unable  to  gire  personal  superintendence, 
they  delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in 
eommcHi  to  one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusa- 
lem, or  to  one  in  whom  they  had  confidence, 
as  at  Epbesus  and  in  Crete.  As  the  Apostles 
died  oll^  these  Apostolic  Delegates  necessarily 
multiplied.  By  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
when  St.  John  was  the  only  Apostle  that 
now  surriTcd,  they  would  hare  been  esta- 
blished in  erery  country,  as  Crete,  and  in 
erery  large  town  where  there  were  several 
bishops  or  priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of 
Asia  mentioned  in.  the  Bocdc  of  Revelation. 
These  superintendents  appear  to  be  addressed 
by  St.  John  under  the  name  of  Angels. 
With  St.  John's  death  the  Apostolic  CoUege 
was  extinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Delegates 
or  Angels  were  left  to  fiir  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  fhll 
unrestricted  power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with 
authority  only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  dis^ 
tricts.  In  the  next  century  we  find  that 
thase  officers  bore  the  name  of  Bishops,  while 


those  who  in  the  first  century  were  called 
indifferently  Presbyters  or  Bishops  had  now 
only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually 
dropped  by  the  second  order  of  the  mintetry, 
and  applied  specifically  to  those  who  repre- 
sented what  Jamn,  Thnothy,  and  Titus  had 
been  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

CHUSH'AN-RISdATHAlM,  the  king  of 
Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately 
following  Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of 
his  dominion  was  probably  the  region  between 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour,  Chushan- 
Rishathaim*s  yoke  was  broken  fhnn  the  neck 
of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight 
years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  <k  Mesopo- 
tamia as  an  aggressive  power.  The  rise  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  about  b.o.  1270,  would 
naturally  reduce  the  bordering  nations  to 
insignificance. 

CHU'ZA  (properly  CHUZAS),  the  house- 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas  (Luke  viiL  8). 

CILICIA,  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.E. 
of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadoda  in  the  N., 
and  Syria  in  the  E.  The  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates  firom  the  time 
when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still  there  in 
considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9).  Cilicia 
was  fl*om  its  geographical  position  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West,  it  was 
also  the  native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it 
was  visited  by  him,  firstly,  soon  after  his 
conversion  (Oal.  i.  21 ;  Acts  Ix.  80} ;  and 
again  in  his  second  apostolical  Journey,  when 
he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed 
Antitaurusby  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into  Lycaonia 
(Acts  XV.  41). 

CINNAMON,  a  well-known  aromatic  sub- 
stance, the  rind  of  the  Launu  dfrnamomutn^ 
called  Konmda-gaukdh  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  28  as  one  of  Uie  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  holy  anointiDg  oil,  which 
Moses  was  commanded  to  prepare— in  Prov. 
vii.  17  as  a  perftime  for  the  bed— and  in 
Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In 
Rev.  xviii.  18  it  is  enumerated  among  the 
merchandise  of  Uie  great  Babylon.  It  was 
imported  into  Judaea  by  the  Phoenicians  or 
by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now  ftmnd  in  Suma- 
tra, Borneo,  China,  Ac,  but  chiefly,  and  of 
the  best  quality,  in  the  8.W.  part  of  Ceylon. 

CIN'NEROTH,  ALL,  a  district  named 
with  the  "land  of  Naphtali"  and  other 
northern  places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by 
Renhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20).  It  was  possibly 
I  the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberiasy 
U  2 
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and  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known 
as  "  the  plain  of  Oennesareth." 

CIRCUMCISION  was  peculiarly,  though 
not  exclusively,  a  Jewish  rite.  It  was 
enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution,  and  as  the 
token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assured  to  him 
and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a 
necessary  condition  of  Jewish  nationality. 
Every  male  child  was  to  be  circumcised  when 
eight  days  old  (Lev.  xii.  8)  on  pain  of  death. 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was 
not  postponed  (John  vlL  22,  23).  Slaves, 
whether  homeborn  or  purchased,  were  cir- 
cumcised (Gen.  xvii.  12,  13) ;  and  foreigners 
must  have  their  males  circumcised  before 
they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
paasover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
oitisens.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a  child  when  it  was  circumcised 
(Luke  i.  59).  The  use  of  circumcision  by 
other  nations  besides  the  Jews  is  to  be 
gathered  almost  entirely  fh)m  sources  ex- 
traneous to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  The  biblical  notice  of 
the  rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ; 
so  that  in  the  N.  T.  *'  the  circumcision  "  and 
"the  unclrcumcision "  are  frequently  used 
as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews 
as  it  did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its 
divme  institution,  of  the  religious  privileges 
which  were  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict 
regulations  which  enforced  its  observance. 
Moreover,  the  O.T.  history  incidently  discloses 
the  fact  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  nations 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  were  undr- 
eumcised.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst 
one  large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow 
it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the 
eiroomoision  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25). 
Though  Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circum- 
cision in  the  Koran,  he  was  circumcised  him- 
self, according  to  the  custom  of  his  country ; 
and  droumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews.  The 
process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natural  condition  by  a  surgical  operation 
was  sometimes  undergone.  Some  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eplphanes, 
wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  "made  themselves 
nndrcumcised "  (1  Maco.  L  15).  Against 
having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an 
excessive  anti-Jndaistio  tendency,  St.  Paul 
cautions  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  vii.  18). 
The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  ito  intro- 
dncUon,  assumed  towards  circumcision  was 
foe  of  absolute   hostility,    so    fkr    as   the 


necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or  its 
possession  of  any  religious  or  moral  worth 
were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v.  2).  The 
Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  circum- 
cision as  a  national  custom. 

CIS,  the  father  of  Saul  (Acts  xiiL  21), 
usually  called  Kish. 

CISTERN,  a  receptacle  for  water,  either 
conducted  ftrom  an  external  spring,  or  pro- 
ceeding firom  rainfall.  The  dryness  of  the 
summer  months  between  May  and  September, 
in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain- 
water, of  which  abundance  folia  in  the  inter- 
mediate period.  The  larger  sort  of  pubUe 
tanks  or  reservoirs  are  usually  called  in  A.  Y. 
"pool,*'  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name 
cistern.  Both  pools  and  cisterns  are  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
On  the  long  forgotten  way  firom  Jericho  to 
Bethel,  "  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity 
are  found  at  regular  intervals.  Jemnlem 
depends  mainly  for  water  upon  its  cisterns, 
of  which  almost  every  private  house  possesses 
one  or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  cisterns  have  usually 
a  round  opening  at  the  top,  sometimes  built 
up  with  stonework  above  and  furnished  with 
a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  tlie  bucket  (Eocl.  xii. 
6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the 
appearance  of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water 
is  conducted  into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and  with 
care  remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer 
and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the 
larger  houses  and  public  buildings  are 
supplied.  Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes 
used  as  prisons  and  places  of  confinement. 
Joseph  was  oast  into  a  "  pit "  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
22),  and  his  "  dungeon  **  in  Egypt  is  called 
by  the  same  name  (xU.  14).  Jeremiah  was 
thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty  cistern^ 
whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used  to 
let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6). 

CITHERN  (1  Mace  ir.  54),  a  musical 
instrument,  resembling  a  guitar,  most  pro- 
bably of  Greek  origin,  employed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews 
into  Palestine  on  their  return  thither  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity. 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  8U  Levitieal  cities 
specially  chosen  for  refbge  to  the  involuntary 
homicide  until  released  from  banishment  by 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxr.  6, 
18,  15 ;  Josh.  XX.  2 ,  7,  9).  There  were 
three  on  eaoh  side  of  Jordan.  1.  Kkdksr,  in 
NaphtaU  (1  Chr.  vi.  76).  2.  Sbbcbbm,  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
67  ;  2  Chr.  x.  1).     8.   Hxbjiom,  in  Jodah 
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(JO0U.  zxi.  18 ;  2  Sam.  t.  5  ;  1  Chr.  ri.  55, 
xxix.  37 ;  2  Cbr.  zl.  10)!  4.  On  th«  E. 
Bide  of  Jordan — Bezxr,  in  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  iT.  4S  ; 
Josh.  XX.  8,  xxL  36 ;  1  Mace.  r.  26).  5. 
Eamoth-Oiubad,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Dent, 
ir.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  38  ;  IK.  xxiL  3).  6. 
GoLAK,  in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Hanasseh  (Deut.  iy.  43  ;  Josh.  xxi.  27  ;  1 
Chr.  y\.  71). 

CiriMS,  1  Mace.  rilL  5.     [CHrrnii.] 

CrriZENSUIP.  The  use  of  this  term  in 
Scripture  has  exclusire  reference  to  tht 
usages  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  privilege 
ot  Roman  citizenship  was  originally  acquired 
in  various  wajs,  as  by  purchase  (Acts  xxii. 
28),  by  military  senrioes,  by  favour,  or  by 
manumission.  The  right  once  obtained  de- 
scended to  a  man's  children  (Acts  xxii.  28). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  oitiaenship, 
we  may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound 
or  imprisoned  without  a  formal  trial  (Acts 
xxii.  29),  still  less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi. 
87  ;  Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  63,  66).  Another 
privilege  attaching  to  citixenship  was  the 
appeal  firom  a  provincial  tribunal  to  the 
emperor  at  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  II). 

CITRON.     [Apple  Treb.] 

CLAUDA  (Acto  xxviL  16),  a  small  island 
nearly  due  W.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  and  nearly  due  8.  of  Phokmick,  now 
Ootxo. 

CLAU'DIA,  a  Christian  woman  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
Claudia  was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of 
king  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of  Rome,  who  took 
the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Clandins.  She  appears  to  have  become  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  verse. 

CLAU'DIUS,  fourth  Roman  emperor, 
reigned  from  41  to  54  A.n.  He  was  the  son 
ot  Nero  Drusus,  was  born  in  Lyons  Aug.  1, 
B.C.  9  <»*  10,  and  lived  private  and  unknown 
till  the  day  of  bis  being  called  to  the  throne, 
Jaaoary  24,  a.d.  41.  He  was  nominated  to 
the  supreme  power  mainly  through  the 
iniioenoe  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  there  were  several 
fkmines,  arising  from  unfavourable  harvests, 
and  one  such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria 
(Acts  xL  28-30)  under  the  procurators 
Cuspiiu  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander,  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was 
induced  by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to 
expel  them  from  the  city  (cf.  Acts  xviii.  2). 
The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.  After  a 
weak  and  foolish  reign  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  fourth  wife  Agripplna,  the  mother  of 
Nero,  Oct.  13,  a.X/.  54. 


CLAU'DITJS  LYS'IAS.     [Lysias.] 

CLAY.  As  the  sediment  of  water  remain- 
ing in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
firequenUy  in  0.  T.  (Is.  IvU.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxviil. 
6  ;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  saud  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is. 
xh.  25).  The  great  seat  of  the  pottery  of 
the  present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gs^  where 
are  made  the  vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so 
frequently  met  with.  Another  use  of  clay 
was  for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine 
Jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with 
clay ;  mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the 
same  substance,  and  remains  of  clay  are  still 
found  adhering  to  the  stone  door-jambs. 
Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been  thus  sealed 
(Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen  vessel 
containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxiL  14).  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist 
clay,  and  the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the 
fire  and  baked.  The  practice  of  sealing  doors 
with  clay  to  facilitate  detection  in  case  of 
malpractice  is  still  common  in  the  East. 

CLEM'ENT  (PhU.  iv.  8),  a  feUow-labourer 
of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  PhilippL  It  was 
generally  believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that 
this  Clement  was  identical  with  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  afterwards  became  so  cele- 
brated. 

CLE'OPAS,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who 
were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  re- 
surrection (Luke  xxiv.  18).  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  considered  as 
identical  with  Clkophas  (accur.  Clopas)  or 
Alphaeus  in  John  xix.  25.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  doubt  their  identity. 

CLEOPAT'KA.  1.  The  ♦'wife  of  Ptolemy" 
(Esth.  xi.  1)  was  probably  the  granddaughter 
of  Antiochus,  and  wife  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philo- 
metor. — S.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to 
Alexander  Balas  b.c.  150  (1  Mace.  x.  58), 
and  afterwards  given  by  her  father  to  Deme- 
trius Nicatorwhen  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace, 
xi.  12).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius 
in  Parthia,  Cleopatra  married  his  brother 
Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes.  She  afterwards  mur- 
dered Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius ; 
and  at  length  was  herself  poisoned  b.c.  120 
by  a  draught  which  she  had  prepared  for  her 
second  son  Antiochus  Vlll. 

CLE'OPHAS.     [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 

CLOTHING.     [Deess.] 

CLOUD.  The  shelter  given,  and  refresh- 
ment of  rain  promised,  by  clouds,  give  them 
their  peculiar  prominence  in  Oriental  imagery, 
and  the  individual  cloud  in  an  ordinary  cloud- 
less region  becomes  well  defined  and  is  dwelt 
upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
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Itmdfloape.  When  a  oload  appears,  rain  is 
ordinarily  apprehended,  and  thus  the  **  doud 
without  rain"  becomes  a  proverb  for  the  man 
of  promise  without  performance  (Pror.  xvL 
15;  Is.  zviii.  4,  zxv.  5;  Jude  12;  comp. 
Prov.  xxT.  14).  The  cloud  is  a  figure  of 
transitoriness  (Job  xxx.  15 ;  Hos.  Ti.  4),  and 
of  whateyer  intercepts  diiine  favour  or  human 
supplication  (Lam.  ii.  1,  iii.  44).  Being  the 
least  substantial  of  risible  forms,  it  is  the  one 
amongst  material  things  which  suggests  most 
easily  spiritual  being.  Hence  it  is  the  recog- 
nised machinery  by  which  supernatural  ap- 
pearances are  introduced  (Is.  idx.  1 ;  Ez.  1. 4  ; 
Rev.  i.  7).  A  bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at 
times,  visited  and  rested  on  the  Mercy  Seat 
(Bx.  xxix.  42,  48 ;  1  K.  vili.  10,  11 ;  2  Chr. 
T.  14  ;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later  writers 
named  Shechinah. 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF.  This  was  the  active 
form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud,  betoken- 
ing God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  offences,  as  the 
luminous  cloud  of  Uie  sanctuary  exhibited 
the  same  under  an  aspect  of  repose.  The 
cloud,  which  became  a  pillar  when  the  host 
moved,  seems  to  have  rested  at  other  times 
on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is  said  to  have 
"  come  down  m  the  pillar  "  (Num.  xlL  5  ;  so 
Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the  host, 
apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  86,  &c.;  Num.  ix. 
15-28,  X.  84). 

CNI'DUS  is  mentioned  in  1  Maoo.  xv.  23, 
as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  in  the  2nd  century  b.c,  and 
in  Acts  zxvii.  7,  as  a  harbour  which  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and 
before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  a  city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at 
the  extreme  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  a  promontory  now  called  Cap« 
Orioy  which  projects  between  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts  xxi.  1). 

COAT.     [Dbsss.] 

COCK.  In  the  N.  T.  the  "  cock"  is  men- 
tioned in  reference  to  St.  Peter's  denial  of 
our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the  word  **  cock- 
crowing"  (Matt.  xxvL  84  ;  Mark  xiv.  SO, 
xiii.  85,  ftc.).  We  know  that  the  domestic 
oock  and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  as  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  0.  T.  of  tiiese  birds,  and  no 
figures  of  them  occur  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, they  probably  came  into  Judaea  with 
the  Romans,  who,  as  is  well  known,  prized 
these  birds  both  as  articles  of  food  and  for 
oock-flghting. 

COCKATRICE.     [Annza.] 

COCKLE  (Heb.  bo»hAh)  occurs  only  in  Job 
sxzL  40.    We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 


hoth&h  denotes  any  bad  weeds  or  fhiit,  and 
may  in  Job  signify  bad  or  smutted  barley. 

COELE-SYR'IA,  "  the  hoUow  Syria,"  was 
(strictly  speaking)  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  the 
remarkable  valley  or  hollow  which  intervenes 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Iibanus,  stretch- 
ing a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 
But  the  term  was  also  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east 
of  the  Anti-Iibanus  range,  between  it  and 
the  desert,  in  which  stood  the  great  city  of 
Damascus ;  and  then  it  was  ftirther  carried 
on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan,  through  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  The  only  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of 
country,  which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  con- 
tain, is  probably  that  in  Amos  (L  5),  where 
"the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Aven"  are 
threatened  in  conjunction  wiUi  those  of 
Daniascus.  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  there 
is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a  some- 
what vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent 
for  Syria  (1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv.  48,  vl.  29, 
vii.  1,  viii.  67  ;  1  Mace.  x.  69  ;  2  Mace.  iU. 
5,  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11).  Inall  these  cases 
the  word  is  given  in  A.  Y.  as  Cslostbia. 

COFFIN.     [Burial.] 

COLLEGE,  THE.  In  2  K.  xzli.  14  U  is 
said  in  the  A.  Y.  that  Huldah  the  prophetess 
"dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the  oollegt**  (Heb. 
mishneh),  or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  "in  the 
second  part."  The  same  part  of  the  dty  is 
undoubtedly  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  L  10  (A.  Y. 
"the  second").  It  is  probable  that  the 
mishneh  was  the  "  lower  city,"  built  on  the 
hiUAkra. 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  in 
Acts  xvi.  12.  After  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Augustus  assigned  to  his  veterans  those  parts 
of  Italy  which  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the  ex- 
pelled inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachlum, 
and  other  cities.  In  this  way  Philippi  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  "Jos  Ita- 
licnm." 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOSfSAE),  a 
city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  aflBuents  named  the 
Lycus.  HierapoUs  and  Laodicaea  were  In 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv. 
18,  15,  16  ;  see  Rev.  L  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae 
fell,  as  these  other  two  cities  rose  in  import- 
ance. It  was  situated  close  to  the  great  road 
which  led  tram  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates. 
Hence  our  Impulse  would  be  to  conclude  that 
St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Golossian  Church  on  his  third 
missionary  Journey  'Acts  zviiL  23,  xix.  1). 
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The  most  eompetent  eonunentaton,  however, 
agree  in  thinking  that  CoL  ii.  1,  prorea  that 
St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when  the 
Bpirtle  was  written.  That  the  Apostle  hoped 
to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from 
bis  Boman  imprisonment  is  dear  from  Phi- 
lemon 32  (compare  PhU.  ii.  24). 

0OLO8SIAN8,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  AposUe  Bt.  Paul  during 
his  flrst  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  zzviii.  16), 
and  apparently  in  that  portion  of  it  (CoL  iv. 
S,  4)  when  the  Apoctle*8  impriscmment  had 
not  assumed  the  more  severe  character  which 
■eems  to  be  reiieeted  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (ch.  L  20,  21,  80,  IL  27),  and 
which  not  improbably  sncoeeded  the  death 
of  Barms  in  ▲.».  62,  and  the  decline  of  the 
iwHwawwa  of  Seneca.  This  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  city  of  Colos- 
sae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tyobicos, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them 
(ch.  iv.  7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesos 
(eh.  vL  21),  to  inquire  into  their  state  and 
to  administer  exhortation  and  comfort.  The 
epistle  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  information  St.  Paul  had  received  from 
Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  28)  and 
from  Oneeimaa,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  natives  of  CoLossae.  The  main  ol^eet 
of  the  epistle  is  to  warn  the  Colossians  against 
a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistio  and  semi-Oriental 
philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the  simpli- 
city of  their  belief;  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity 
of  Christ.  The  striking  similarity  between 
many  portions  of  this  epistle  and  of  that  of 
the  Ephesians  may  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by 
the  proximity  in  time  at  which  the  two  epis- 
tles were  written;  (2)  by  the  high  probabi- 
lity  that  in  two  dties  of  Asia  within  a  mo- 
derate distance  fhun  one  another,  there  would 
be  many  doetrinal  pr^udioes,  and  many  sodal 
relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  ex- 
hortstian.  The  shorter  and  perhaps  more 
vividly  expxessed  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
seems  to  have  been  first  written,  and  to  have 
suggested  the  more  comprehensive,  more 
systematic,  but  less  indiridualiaing,  epistle 
to  the  ehnreh  of  Ephesos. 

CONCUBINE.  The  difDerence  between 
wife  and  eoDonhine  was  less  marked  among 
the  Hebrews  than  among  us,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma.  The  concubine's 
eowUtton  was  a  definite  one,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  foot  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards 
the  same  man.  The  difference  probably  lay 
in  the  absence  of  the  right  of  the  bUl  of  di- 
voroe,  without  which  the  wife  could  not  be 
With  regard  to  the  children  of 


wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such  diflisr- 
ence  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  flunily  to  the  former, 
their  names  occur  In  the  patriarchal  gene- 
alogies (Gen.  xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  L  32),  and 
their  position  and  provision  would  depend 
on  the  father's  will  (Qen.  xxv.  6).  The 
stote  of  concubinage  is  assumed  and  pro>lded 
for  by  the  law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would 
generally  be  either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought 
of  her  fkther ;  (2),  a  gentile  captive  taken  in 
war;  (8),  a  foreign  slave  bought,  or  (4),  a 
Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  f^ree.  The  rights 
of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law  (Ex. 
xxL  7 ;  Deut.  xxL  10-14),  but  (8)  was  un- 
recognised, and  (4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew 
women  also  might  become  concubines.  So 
Gideon's  concubine  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
family  of  rank  and  influence  in  Shechem,  and 
such  was  probably  the  state  of  the  Lerite's 
concubine  (Judg.  xx.).  The  ravages  of  war 
among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impoverishment 
of  families  might  often  induce  this  condition. 
The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi.). 
The  provisions  renting  to  (2)  sre  merciful 
and  considerate  to  a  rare  degree.  In  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  con- 
dition and  number  oease  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
general  practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into 
the  lights  of  Us  predecessor,  and  by  Solo- 
mon's  time  the  custom  had  approximated  to 
that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2  Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi. 
21 ;  1  E.  ii.  22).  To  seise  on  royal  conou- 
bines  for  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's  first 
act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Ab- 
ner's  act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the 
request  on  behalf  of  Adon^Jah  was  construed 
(1  K.  ii.  21-24% 

CONET,  {ShdphAi),  a  gregarious  animal  of 
the  class  Pachydermata,  which  is  found  in 
Palestine,  living  in  the  oaves  and  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  has  been  erroneously  identi- 
fied with  the  Rabbit  or  Coney.  Its  sdentiflc 
name  is  ffyrax  Syriaeus,  In  Lev.  xL  6  and 
in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean, 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide 
the  hoof.    In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  **  the 
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rocks  are  a  refuge  for  the  coneys/'  and  in 
ProT.  XXX.  36  that  *'  the  coneys  are  but  a 
feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the 
rocks.*'  The  Hyrax  satLsfles  exactly  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  two  last  passages.  Its  colour 
is  grey  or  broim  on  the  back,  white  on  the 
belly ;  it  is  like  the  alpine  marmot,  scarcely 
of  the  size  of  the  domestic  eat,  baring  long 
hair,  a  very  short  tail,  and  round  ears.  It 
is  found  on  the  Lebanon  and  in  the  Jordan 
and  Dead  Sea  ralle^. 

CONGREGATION.  This  describes  the  He- 
brew people  in  its  collective  capacity  under 
its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held 
together  by  religious  rather  than  political 
bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a  broad  sense 
as  inclusiye  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19) ; 
but  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appro- 
priate to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  popu- 
lation (Num.  XT.  15).  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  was  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
and  took  part  in  its  proceedings,  probably 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  The  con- 
gregation occupied  an  important  position 
under  the  Theocracy,  as  the  eomitia  or  na- 
tional parliament,  invested  with  legislative 
and  Judicial  powers ;  each  house,  family,  and 
tribe  being  represented  by  its  head  or  father. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being 
inconveniently  large  for  ordinary  business, 
a  farther  selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70, 
who  formed  a  species  of  standing  committee 
(Nunu  xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  henoe  Qsuallj 
called  the  tabernacle  t/  ihs  eongregatioH 
(Num.  X.  3).  The  people  were  strictly  bound 
by  the  acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in 
cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh, 
ix.  18).  After  the  occupation  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  oongregation  was  assembled 
only  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance. 
In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history  the 
congregation  was  represented  by  the  San- 
hedrim. 

CONl'AH.      [JXCOHIAH.] 

CON8ECEATI0N.     [PaiXOT.] 

CONVOCATION.  This  term  is  applied  in- 
variably to  meetings  of  a  rdigiaut  character, 
in  contradistinction  to  ecngregatUm,  With 
one  exception  (Is.  L  18),  the  word  is  peculiar 
to  the  Pentateuch. 

CO'OS,  Acts  xxi.  1.     [Cos.] 

COPPER,  Heb.  mchSaheth,  in  the  A.T. 
always  rendered  "brass,"  except  in  Ear. 
viii.  27,  and  Jer.  xv.  13.  This  metal  is 
usually  found  as  pyrites  (sulphuret  of  copper 
and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of  copper),  or  in 
the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally  in  a  native 
state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It  was 
cimost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 


common  purposes ;  for  which  its  elastic  and 
ductile  nature  rendered  it  practically  avail- 
able. We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  pos- 
sessed in  countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18), 
and  used  for  every  kind  of  instrument;  as 
chains  (Jndg.  xvi.  31),  pillars  (1  K.  vU.  15- 
21),  lavers,  the  great  one  being  called  "the 
copper  sea"  (3  K.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  8), 
and  the  other  temple  vessels.  These  were 
made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1 K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy 
(Ez.  xxii.  18  ;  Deut.  iv.  30,  &o.),  and  appear 
to  have  worked  their  own  mines  (Deut.  viiL 
9 ;  Is.  li.  1).  We  read  also  of  copper  mirrors 
(Ex.  xxxviiL  8 ;  Job  xxxvii.  18),  and  even 
of  copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  ftc  (I 
Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38  ;  8  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The 
expression  **  bow  of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  84  ; 
Ps.  xviiL  84,  should  be  rendered  "bow  of 
copper."  They  could  hardly  have  applied 
copper  to  these  purposes  without  posse«sing 
some  Judicious  system  of  alloys,  or  perhaps 
some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the  metal 
harder  and  more  clastic  than  we  can  make 
it.  The  only  place  in  the  A.  Y.  where 
"copper"  is  mentioned  is  Ear.  viii.  87  (of. 
1  Esd.  viii.  57).  These  vessels  may  have 
been  of  oriohaloum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian 
vases  found  among  the  treasures  of  Darius. 
In  Ex.  xxviL  13  the  importation  of  copper 
vessels  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants 
of  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to. 
Probably  these  were  the  Moechl,  ftc^  who 
worked  Uie  copper-mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Caucasus.  In  3  Tim.  iv.  14 
XoAmv^  is  rendered  "coppersmith,"  but  the 
term  is  perfectly  general. 

CORAL  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat 
doubtftil  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  rSm^th^ 
in  Job  xxviil.  18,  and  in  £s.  xxvii.  16.  But 
"coral"  has  decidedly  the  best  claim  of  any 
other  substances  to  represent  r6mSth,  With 
regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  ooral  was 
held  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  coral  varies  in 
price  with  us.  Pliny  says  that  the  Indians 
valued  ooral  as  the  Bomans  valued  pearls. 

COBBAN,  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort, 
bloody  or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  ftdfll- 
ment  of  a  vow.  The  law  laid  down  rules  for 
vows,  1.  affirmative;  8.  negative  (Lev. 
xxvii. ;  Num.  xxx.).  Upon  these  rules  the 
traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a 
man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only 
fhnn  using  for  himself,  but  fhmi  giving  to 
another,  or  receiving  fjrom  him  some  parti- 
cular oliiJect  whether  of  food  or  any  other 
kind  whatsoever.  The  thing  thus  interdicted 
was  considered  as  Corban.  A  person  might 
thus  exempt  himself  from  any  inconvenient 
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obligation  under  plea  of  corban.  It  was  prac- 
tices of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  reprehended 
(Matt  XT.  5 ;  Mark  rii.  11),  aa  annulling  the 
spirit  of  the  lav. 

COR'E,  Jude  11.  [Eokah,  1.] 
CORIANDER.  The  plant  called  Cbrian- 
drum  aatkwn  is  found  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
India,  and  has  a  round  tall  stalk ;  it  bears 
umbelliferous  white  ot  reddish  flowers,  fh>m 
which  arise  globular,  greyish,  spicy  seed- 
eoms,marlEed  with  fine  striae.  It  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xri.  81 ;  Num.  xi.  7). 
CORINTH.  This  city  is  alike  remarkable 
for  its  distinetlTe  geographical  position,  its 
eminence  in  Oredc  and  Roman  history,  and 
its  close  c<mnexion  with  the  early  spread  of 
Christianity.  Geographically  its  situation 
was  so  marked,  that  the  name  of  its  IHhmtu 
has  been  giren  to  erery  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  two  seas.  But,  besides  this,  the  site 
of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by  another  con- 
spicuous physical  feature— Tiz.  the  Aerooo- 
HmtkuMf  a  vast  dtadel  of  rook,  which  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  abore  the 
lerel  of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is 
to  extensire  that  it  once  contained  a  whole 
town.  The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the 
possession  of  its  eastern  and  western  har- 
bours (CxMCHaxAB  and  Lxchakvm),  are  the 
seorets  of  its  history.  In  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history  Corinth  held  a  con- 
spieuous  place.  It  is  not  the  true  Greek 
Corinth  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the  life 
of  St  Paul,  but  the  Corinth  which  was  re- 
built and  establi^ed  as  a  Roman  colony. 
The  distinotion  between  the  two  must  be  care- 
fully remembered.  The  new  city  was  hardly 
less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it  ac- 
quired a  tnah  importance  as  the  metropolis 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Acuaia.  Corinth 
was  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as  well 
as  of  eomroerdal  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be 
proverbial;  so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  worship  of  Venus 
here  was  attended  with  shamefU  licentious- 
ness. All  these  points  are  indirectly  illus- 
trated by  passages  in  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal  see. 
The  city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village, 
on  the  old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name, 
which,  however,  is  corrupted  into  Ooriho, 
The  Posidonium,  or  sanotnary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  tnm  which 
St  Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking 
imagery  in  1  Cor.  and  other  epistles,  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  har- 
bour of  Sehoenus  (now  KaUtmiki)  on  the  Sa- 
rooio  gulf.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is 
doubtftil ;  but  to  the  south  are  the  remains 


of  the  stadium,  where  the  foot-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ix.  84) ;  to  the  east  are  those  of 
the  theatre,  which  was  prolmbly  the  scene  of 
the  pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant 
on  the  shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees 
which  gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the 
victors  in  the  games. 

CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  Paul 
toward  the  close  of  his  nearly  three-years*  stay 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10,  xx.  81),  which  we 
learn  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  probably  termi- 
nated with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or  58. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the 
c<Hnmon  subscription)  Stephanus,  Portunatus, 
and  Aohaicus,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to 
the  Apostle,  and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  epistle  (ch.  xvi.  17),  are  especially  com- 
mended to  the  honourable  r^^rd  of  the 
church  of  Corinth.  This  varied  and  highly 
characteristic  letter  was  addressed  not  to  any 
party,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large 
(Acts  xviiL  8, 10)  Judaeo-Oentile  (Actsxviii. 
4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have 
been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the 
Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the 
household  of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11),  of  the  divi- 
sions  that  were  existing  among  them,  which 
were  of  so  grave  a  nature  as  to  have  already 
induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Timothy  Xa 
visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  Journey 
to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22) ;  2ndly,  by  the 
information  he  had  received  of  a  grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective 
state  of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in 
regard  of  general  habits  (ch.  vL  1,  sq.)  and 
church  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20  sq.),  but,  as  it 
would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv.) ;  8rdly, 
by  the  inquiries  that  had  been  spedally  ad- 
dressed to  St  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth 
on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian  prac- 
tice. Two  special  points  deserve  separate 
consideration  :—l.  ThettaU  of  parHu  at  Co- 
rinth at  the  time  of  the  Apostle's  writing. 
The  few  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows: — ^The  Corinthian 
church  was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself 
(1  Cor.  ilL  6),  in  his  second  missionary 
Journey  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the 
city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11).  A  short 
time  after  the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the 
eloquent  Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos,  went  to 
Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1).  This  circumstance  of 
the  visit  of  Apollos,  appears  to  have  formed 
the  commencement  of  a  gradual  division  into 
two  parties,  the  followers  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  followers  of  Apollos  (oorop.  ch.  iv.  6). 
These  divisions,  however,  were  to  be  multi- 
plied; for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judsising  teachers^ 
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tapplied  probably  with  letters  of  commenda- 
tion (2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  ehoroh  of  Je- 
nualem,  appear  to  hare  come  to  Corinth  and 
to  hare  preached  the  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of 
direct  antagonism  to  8t  Panl  pertmallf.  To 
this  third  party  we  may  perhaps  add  a  fourth 
that,  under  the  name  of  "the  followers  of 
Christ  *'  (ch.  i.  1 2),  sought  at  first  to  separate 
themseWes  ft-om  the  factious  adherence  to 
particular  teachers,  but  erentually  were  driren 
by  antagonism  into  positions  equally  secta- 
rian and  inimical  to  Uie  unity  of  the  church. 
At  this  momentous  period,  before  parties  had 
become  consolidated,  and  had  distinctly  with- 
drawn from  communion  with  one  another, 
the  Apostle  writes ;  and  in  the  outset  of  the 
epistle  (ch.  L-ir.  21)  we  have  bis  noble  and 
impassioned  protest  against  this  fourfold 
rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ. — 2.  The  mm- 
her  of  epi$tle$  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthian  church  will  probably  remain  a 
subject  ofcontrorersy  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
well-known  words  (ch.  t.  9)  do  certainly 
seem  to  point  to  some  former  epistolary  com- 
munication to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The 
whole  context  seems  in  ftiTour  of  this  riew, 
though  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  loft  epistle  by  any  writers  of 
antiquity. 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently 
to  the  first,  in  the  same  year, — and  thus, 
if  ttie  datea  assigned  to  the  former  epistle 
be  eorreet,  about  the  autumn  of  a.d.  57  or 
58,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Apostle's 
three  months'  suy  inAehaia  (Acts  xx.  8). 
The  place  whence  it  was  written  was  clearly 
not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(oh.  TiL  5,  rilL  1,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle 
went  by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  iL  12),  after 
waiting  a  short  time  in  the  latter  place  for 
the  return  of  Titus  (ch.  ii.  19).  The  Vatican 
MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr. 
Tersion,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this  assertion 
we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on :  that 
the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his  as- 
sociates (Luket)  is  apparently  sabetantiated 
by  ch.  viiL  28,  ix.  8,  5.  The  epistle  v 
occasioned  by  the  information  which  the 
Apostle  had  received  firom  Titos,  and  also,  as 
it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from  Ti- 
mothy, of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle. 
This  information,  as  it  would  seem  tnm  our 
present  epistle,  was  mainly  favourable ;  the 
better  part  of  the  church  were  returning  back 
to  their  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  founder 
(ch.  i.  18,  14,  vii.  9,  15,  16),  but  there  was 
stUl  a  fhction,  possibly  of  the  Judaising  mem- 
bers (eomp.  ch.  zL  22),  that  were  sharpened 


into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against  the 
Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  I,  10),  and  nu»re 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apottleahip. 
The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  va- 
ried, but  may  be  divided  into  fJWiM  parts : — 1st, 
the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character  of  his 
spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices  of 
his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  conveiU 
ch.  i.-vii.) ;  2ndly,  directions  about  the  col- 
lections (ch.  viiL,  ix,) ;  8rdly,  defence  of  hie 
own  Apostolical  chanoter  (eh.  x.-xlii.  10). 
The  principal  historical  difficulty  ecnmeoted 
with  the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  <^  viaita 
made  by  the  Apostle  to  the  ehureh  of  Corinth. 
The  words  of  this  episUe  (ch.  xiL  14,  xUL 
1,  2)  seem  distinctly  to  imply  that  St.  Paul 
had  visited  Corinth  twice  before  the  time  at 
which  he  now  writes.  St  Luke,  however, 
only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviiL  1,  sq.) ;  for  the  visit  recorded  in 
Acts  XX.  2,  8,  is  confessedly  subsequent 
We  must  assume  that  the  Apostle  made  a 
visit  to  Corinth  which  St  Luke  did  not  record, 
probably  during  the  period  of  his  three  years' 
residence  at  Ephesus. 

CORMORANT.  The  representative  in  the 
A.  Y.  of  the  Hebrew  words  kdath  and  $M6l4e. 
As  to  the  former,  see  Psltoam.  Sh6l4e  occurs 
only  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev. 
xL  17 ;  Deut  xiv.  17.  The  word  has  been 
variously  rendered.  The  etymology  points 
to  tame  plunging  bird :  the  ccMounon  cormorant 
{PKaiwsrocmroK  eorfto),  which  some  writers 
have  identified  with  the  Sk$i6»^  is  unknown 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean ;  anoUier  spedes 
is  found  S.  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  none  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Palestine. 

CORN.  The  most  oommon  kinds  were 
wheat,  barley,  spelt  (A.  T.,  Ex.  ix.  82,  and 
Is.  xxviiL  25,  "rie;"  Ex.  iv.  9,  "fitchea*'), 
and  millet ;  oats  are  mentioned  only  by  rab- 
binical writers.  Com-erops  are  still  reckoned 
at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  were  an- 
ciently much  more.  **  Seven  ears  on  <me 
stalk "  (Gen.  xU.  22)  is  no  unusual  pheno- 
menon in  Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many- 
eared  stalk  is  also  common  in  the  wheat  of 
Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the  bearded 
kind.  Wheat  (see  2  Sam.  iv.  6)  was  stored 
in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps 
the  "ground  com**  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19  was 
meant  to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used. 
From  Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  iL  10,  15),  as 
agriculture  became  developed  under  a  settled 
government,  Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting 
country,  and  her  grain  was  largely  taken  by 
her  commercial  neighbour  Tyre  (Ea.  xxvii, 
17  ;  comp.  Am.  viiL  5).  "  Plenty  of  com" 
was  part  of  Jacob's  bleaslBg  (Gen.  xxviii.  28 ; 
comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  18). 
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CORNE'LIUS,  %  Soman  oentarion  of  the 
Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caeaarea  (Acts  x. 
1,  &c.)>  ^  man  taU  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds.  With  his  household  he  ma  baptised 
by  St.  Peter,  and  thus  Cornelius  became  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentile  world  to  Christ. 

CORNER.  The  **  comer  "  of  the  field  was 
not  allowed  (Ler.  xix.  9)  to  be  whollj  reaped. 
It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the 
maintenance  from  the  soil  to  which  that  class 
were  entitled.  On  the  principles  of  the  Mo- 
saio  polity  every  Hebrew  fiunlly  had  a  hold 
on  a  eotain  fixed  estate,  and  could  by  no 
ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beg- 
gared. Hence  its  indigent  members  bad  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  comers,"  fto.,  of 
the  field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  con- 
stant complaints  concerning  the  deftttudlng 
the  poor  (Is.  x.  2 ;  Am.  t.  1 1,  yiii.  6)  seem 
to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  prac- 
tical force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes, 
minute  legislation  fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the 
portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be  left  for 
the  legal  "corner.**  The  proportion  being 
thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  r^ulation  subse- 
quently separated  firom  the  whole  crop.  This 
**  coma* "  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-fr«e. 

CORNER-STONE,  a  quoin  or  comer-atone, 
of  great  importance  in  binding  together  the 
sides  of  a  building.  Some  of  the  comer-stones 
in  the  ancient  work  of  the  Temple  founda- 
tions are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7|  feet  thick. 
At  Ninereh  the  comers  are  sometbnes  formed 
of  one  angular  stone.  The  phrase  "  corner- 
stone '*  is  somrtimes  used  to  denote  any  prin- 
cipal person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix. 
18),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord  (Is. 
zxTlii.  16 :  Matt  xxi.  42 ;  1  Pet.  iL  6,  7). 

CORNET  (Heb.  SMphSr),  a  loud-sounding 
instrument,  made  of  the  horn  of  a  ram  or  of 
a  chamois  (sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals,  for  an- 
nouncing the  **Jubile'*  (Ler.  xxr.  9),  for 
proclaiming  the  new  year,  for  the  purposes 
of  war  (Jer.  !▼.  6, 19 ;  oomp.  Job  xxxix.  25), 
as  well  as  for  the  sentinels  placed  at  the 
watch-towers  to  giro  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  (£s.  xxxiii.  4,  5).  ShSphdr 
is  generally  rendered  in  the  A. V.  "trum- 
pet," but  "comet"  (the  more  correct  trans- 
lation) is  used  in  2  Chr.  xt.  14 ;  Ps.  xcTiii. 
6 ;  Hoc.  T.  8 ;  and  1  Chr.  xt.  28.  "  Comet " 
is  also  employed  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for 
the  Chaldee  Kerm  (literally  a  horn).  The 
silrer  trumpets  which  Moses  was  charged  to 
fUmish  for  the  Israelites,  were  to  be  need  for 
the  fUlowing  purposes  :  for  the  calling  toge- 
ther of  the  assembly,  for  the  Journeying  of 


camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of  war,  and 
for  o^brating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  In  the  age 
of  Solomon  the  "  silrer  trampets "  were  in- 
creased in  number  to  120  (2  Chr.  t.  12) ; 
and,  independently  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  had  been  first  introduced,  they  were 
now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Temple 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giring  and  praise.  The  sounding  of  the 
comet  was  the  distinguishing  ritual  feature 
of  the  festiral  appointed  by  Moees  to  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  the  ecTenth  month  under 
the  denomination  of  "  a  day  of  blowing  tram- 
pets"  (Num.  xxix.  1),  or  **  memorial  of 
blowing  of  trumpets"  (Ler.  xxiU.  24). 
[TxinmTS,  Fxast  of.] 

COS  or  CO'OS  (now  Skmckio  or  Stamko). 
This  small  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
has  ecTeral  interesting  points  of  connexion 
with  the  Jews.  It  is  spedfled  as  one  of  the 
places  which  contained  Jewish  residents  (1 
Bfacc.  XT.  28).  Julius  Caesar  issued  an  edict 
in  &Toor  of  the  Jews  of  Cos.  Herod  the 
Great  conferred  many  fliTours  on  the  island. 
St.  Paul,  on  the  return  fr<nn  his  third  mis- 
sionary Journey,  passed  the  night  here,  after 
sailing  from  Milxtub.  The  chief  town  (of 
the  same  name)  was  on  the  N.E.  near  a  pro- 
montory called  Scandarium :  and  perhaps  it 
is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in  the  . 
Acts  (xxi.  1). 

COTTON,  Heb.  eairpa$  (comp.  Lat.  car' 
battu)  Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  cor&o- 
gini  eolorii,  as  if  a  colour,  not  a  material  (so 
in  A.  V.  "  green  ")  were  intended.  There  is 
a  doubt  whether  under  Shith,  in  the  earlier, 
and  £4Uf  in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T., 
rendered  in  the  A.  T.  by  "  white  linen,"  "  fine 
linen,"  Ac,  cotton  may  haTc  been  included  as 
well.  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at 
any  rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without 
doubt  of  linen  (Herod.  iL  87).  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  manufiustnred  in  Tarious 
parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as 
a  distinct  fabric  finom  linen.   [Linxn.] 

COUCH.  [BxD.] 

COUNCIL.  1.  The  great  council  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [Sam- 
HXDBXx.]  2.  The  lesser  courts  (Matt  x.  17  ; 
Mark  xilL  9),  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine. 
The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtftil 
point  The  existence  of  local  courts,  how- 
CTer  constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
passages  quoted  trom  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps 
the  "Judgment"  (Matt  t.  21)  applies  to 
them.  8.  A  Idnd  of  Jury  or  priTy  council 
(Acts  xxT.  12),  consisting  of  a  certain  num^ 
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ber  of  assesiiors,  who  assisted  Roman  go- 
vernors in  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
other  public  matters. 

COUBT  (Heb.  ehdt*^)^  an  open  endosore, 
applied  in  the  A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the 
enclosures  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
(Ex.  xxTii.  9,  xl.  83  ;  Lev.  tL  16  ;  1  K.  ri. 
36,  tU.  8 ;  2  K.  xxiU.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxziiL 
5,  &c.) 

CO  VENANT.  The  Heb.  birtth  means  pri- 
marily "  a  cutting/*  with  reference  to  the 
custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a 
covenant  (Gen.  xv.  ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19). 
In  the  N.  T.  the  corresponding  word  is  dui- 
thicf  {SuxBi^iai),  which  is  frequently,  though 
by  ne  means  imiformly,  translated  teitammt 
in  the  Authorised  Version.  In  its  Biblical 
meaning  of  a  compact  or  agreement  between 
two  parties,  the  word  is  used — 1.  Improperly ^ 
of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man.  Man  not 
being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is 
evidently  used  by  way  of  accommodation. 
Strictly  speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite 
unconditional,  and  amounts  to  a  promise 
(Gal.  iii.  15  ff.)  or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  28).  llius  the  assurance  given  by 
God  after  the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment 
should  not  be  repeated,  and  that  the  recur- 
rence of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night, 
should  not  cease,  is  sailed  a  covenant  (Gen. 
ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  ConsistenUy  with  this 
representation  of  God's  dealings  with  man 
under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  covenant 
is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  conformity  to 
human  custom,  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  81 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  3),  to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to 
fall  upon  the  unfaithful  (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign,  such  as  the 
rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.), 
or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).— 2.  Pro- 
perly^  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  man, 
i,  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either 
between  tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 
Josh.  ix.  6, 15),  or  between  individuals  (Gen. 
xxxi.  44),  by  which  each  party  bound  him- 
self to  ftdfll  certain  conditions,  and  was  as- 
sured of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly 
invoked  as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  and  an 
oath  was  sworn  (Gen.  xxL  31).  A  sign  or 
witness  of  the  covenant  was  sometimes  (hmied, 
such  as  a  gift  (Gen.  xxi.  80),  or  a  pillar,  or 
heap  of  stones  erected  (Gen.  xxxL  52).  The 
marriage  compact  is  called  "  the  covenant  of 
God**  (Prov.  U.  17  ;  see  Mai.  iL  14).  The 
word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread 
(Lev.  xxiv.  8);  and  is  used  figuratively  in 
such  expressions  as  a  covenant  with  death 


(Is.  xxviiL  18),  or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hoe. 
ii.  18). 

COW.  [Bull.] 

CRANE.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  A.  y.  is  incorrect  in  rendering  eiU  by 
*'  crane,'*  which  bird  is  probably  intended  by 
the  Hebrew  word  *dgtlr,  truislated  *'  swal- 
low,'* by  the  A.  Y.  [Swallow.]  Mention  is 
made  of  the  ede  in  Hesekiah's  prayer  (Is. 
xxxviiL  14),  **Like  a  «t2<  or  an  '4^  so  did 
I  twitter  *' ;  and  again  in  Jer.  viiL  T  these  two 
words  occur  in  the  same  order,  fkt>m  which 
passage  we  leam  that  both  birds  were  mi- 
gratory. According  to  the  testimony  of 
most  of  the  ancient  versions,  eUt  denotes  a 
"  swallow.** 

CRES'CENS  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an  assistant 
of. St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  According  to  early  tradi- 
tion, he  preached  the  Gospel  in  Oalatia. 
Later  tradition  makes  him  preach  in  Qau^ 
and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne. 

CRETE,  the  modem  Cbndia.  This  large 
island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archipelago 
on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape 
Salmohk  (Actsxxvii.  7)  on  the  E.  and  Gape 
Criumetopon  beyond  F^oEMica  or  Phoenix 
(«&.  12)  on  the  W.  Though  extremely  bold 
and  mountainous,  this  island  has  very  fhiit- 
toX  Talleys,  and  in  early  times  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  hundred  cities.  It  seems  likely 
that  a  very  early  acquaintance  existed  be- 
tween the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Jews  were  settled  in  the  island 
in  considerable  numbers  during  the  period 
between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Oor- 
tyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence 
(1  Mace.  XV.  23).  Thus  the  special  mention 
of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among  those  who 
were  at  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost  is 
just  what  we  should  expect.  No  notice  is 
given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct  evan- 
gelisation of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof 
can  be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there 
before  his  voyage  fh)m  Caesarea  to  PuteolL 
The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows : — The  wind  being  ccm- 
trary  when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7), 
the  ship  was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape 
Salmone,  and  thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete 
to  Faia  Havxhs,  which  was  near  a  city  called 
Lasaxa  (v.  8).  Thence,  after  some  delay,  an 
attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  becoming 
favourable,  to  reach  Phoenice  for  the  purpose 
of  wintering  there  (v.  12).  The  next  point 
of  connexion  between  St.  Paul  and  this  island 
is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  evident 
ftom  Tit  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself  was 
here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he 
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irrote  the  letter.  In  the  ooone  of  the  letter 
(Tit.  i  12}  St.  Paul  adduces  from  Epimenides, 
a  Cretan  aage  and  poet,  a  quotation  in  which 
the  rices  of  hia  countrymen  are  described  in 
dark  colours.  The  truth  of  their  statement 
ifl  abundantly  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
writers. 

CBETES  (Acta  iL  11).  Cretans,  inhabit- 
ants of  Crete. 

CKIS'PUS,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
at  Corinth  (Acts  xviil.  8) ;  baptized  with  his 
ftunily  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  14).  According 
to  tradition,  he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Aegina. 

CROSS.  As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death 
and  a  murderer's  punishment,  the  cross  was 
naturally  looked  upon  with  the  profoundest 
horror.  But  after  the  celebrated  rision  of 
Oonstantlne,  he  ordered  his  firiends  to  make 
a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the 
flags  unto  the  cross,"  and  "  the  tree  of  curs- 
ing and  shame "  "sat  upon  the  sceptres  and 
was  engraved  and  signed  on  the  foreheads  of 
kings  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  IAS9  of  Christy  iii.  xt. 
1).  The  new  standards  were  called  by  the 
name  Labarum,   and  may  be  seen  on  the 


TIm  LabaniBi.    (From  a  ooIb  In  the  BrMih  3f  uMom.) 

coins  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  nearer 
successors.  The  Latin  cross,  on  which  our 
Lord  suffered,  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  and  had  an  upright  above  the  crossbar,  on 
which  the  •*  title  "  was  placed.  There  was  a 
projection  txom  the  central  -tibm  <*&  which 


the  body  of  the  sufferer  rested.  This  was  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing 
away  the  hands.  Whether  there  was  also  a 
support  to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures), 
is  donbtfuL  An  inscription  was  generally 
placed  above  the  criminal's  head,  briefly  ex* 
pressing  his  guilt,  and  generally  was  carried 
before  him.  It  was  covered  with  white  gyp- 
sum, and  the  letters  were  black.  It  is  a 
question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cron  was  the  more  common  method.  That 
our  Lord  was  naUedt  according  to  prophecy, 
is  certain  (John  xx.  35,  27,  Ac. ;  Zeoh.  xii. 
10  ;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  both  methods  were  used  at 
once.  The  cross  on  which  our  Saviour  suf- 
fered is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  a.d. 
826,  and  to  this  day  the  supposed  title,  or 
rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the 
people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce 
in  Oemsalemme  at  Rome.  It  was  not  till 
the  6th  century  that  the  mnblem  of  the  cross 
became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As  a  symbol 
the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early  Church. 
It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century  that  any  par- 
ticular efficacy  was  attached  to  it.  [Cauci- 
nxioH.] 

CROWN.  This  ornament,  which  is  both 
ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from 
being  didievelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets 
are  still  common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and 
Egypt;  they  gradually  developed  into  tur- 
bans, which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or 
precious  materials  assumed  the  dignity  of 
mitres  or  crowns.  Both  the  ordinary  priests 
and  the  high-priest  wore  them.  The  common 
*•  bonnet"  (Ex.  xxviii.  87,  xxix.  6,  &c)., 
formed  a  sort  of  linen  fillet  or  crown.  The 
mitre  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of  a  regal 
crown,  £z.  xxL  26)  was  much  more  splendid 
(Ex.  xxvilL  36 ;  Lev.  viii.  9).  It  had  a 
second  fillet  of  blue  lace,  and  over  it  a  golden 
diadem  (Ex.  xxix.  6).  The  gold  band  was 
tied  behind  with  blue  lace  (embroidered  with 
flowers),  and  being  two  fingers  broad,  bore 
the  inscription  ** Holiness  to  the  Lord" 
(oomp.  Rev.  xvii.  5).  There  are  many  words 
in  Scripture  denoting  a  crown  besides  those 
mentioned:  the  head-dress  of  bridegrooms 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  Bar.  v.  2;  Es.  xxiv.  17),  and 
of  women  (Is.  iil.  20) ;  a  head-dress  of  great 
splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5) ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
(Prov.  L  9,  iv.  9) ;  and  a  common  tiara  or 
turban  (Job  xxix.  14 ;  Is.  iii.  28).  The 
general  word  is  'atdrdh,  and  we  must  attach 
to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  twbon  irradiated 
with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  vidue, 
which  often  form  Higrettes  for  feathnv,  as  in 
the   crowns  of  rauUem  Asiatio  sovereign*. 
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Such  was  probably  the  orown,  which  'nith  its 
precioTXs  stones  weighed  (or  rather  "was 
worth  ")  a  talent,  taken  by  David  from  the 
king  of  Ammon  at  Babbah,  and  used  as  the 
state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  In 
Rev.  xii.  8,  xix.  13,  allosion  is  made  to 
"  many  crowns  "  worn  in  token  of  extended 
dominion.  The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns 
given  to  victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece 
are  finely  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix. 
25  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  &c.). 


Clowns  worn  bjr  AisjrUn  klnn. 
and  KonTnqJDO. 


(F^rom  Nlmrond 


CROWN  Ot  THORNS,  Matt,  xxvli.  29 
Our  Lord  was  crowned  with  thorns  in  mock- 
ery by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  object  seems 
to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the  infliction  of 
pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be 
the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so 
strong  and  large  that  it  could  not  have  boen 
woven  into  a  wreath.  Had  the  acacia  been 
intended,  as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would 
have  been  different.  Obviously  some  small 
flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps  Cbp- 
paris  spmosa. 

CRUCIFIXION  was  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  zl.  19),  the  Carthaginians, 
.  the  Persians  (Esth.  vii.  10),  the  Assyrians, 
Scythians,  Indians,  Germans,  and  ttom  the 
earliest  times  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Probably  the  Jews  borrowed  it  firom  the 
Romans.  It  was  unanimously  considered  the 
most  horrible  form  of  death.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of 
the  infliction,  and  the  punishment  if  applied 
to  freemen  was  only  used  in  the  ease  of  the 
vilest  criminals.  Our  Lord  was  condemned 
to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt. 
xxvii.  23)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against 
Caesar  (Luke  xxiil.  2),  although  the  San- 
hedrim had  previously  condemned  him  on 
the  totally  distinct  charge  of  blasphemy.  The 


scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other  in- 
sults to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  ft-om  the  spontaneous  petu- 
lance of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punish- 
ment properly  commenced  with  scourging, 
after  the  criminal  had  been  stripped.  It  was 
inflicted  not  with  the  comparatively  mild 
rods,  but  the  more  terrible  scourge  (2  Cor. 
xi.  '24,  25),  which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews 
(Deut.  XXV.  8).  Into  these  scourges  the  sol- 
diers often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  8n^  to 
heighten  the  pain,  which  was  often  so  intense 
that  the  sufferer  died  under  it.  In  our  Lord's 
case,  however,  this  infliction  seems  neither  to 
have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  sentence, 
nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture  (Acts  xxii. 
24),  but  rather  a  scourging  hpfore  the  sen- 
tence, to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  ftirther  punishment  (Luke  xxiil.  22  ; 
John  xix.  1).  The  criminal  carried  his  own 
cross,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it.  The  place 
of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (1  K.  xxi. 
13;  Acts  vii.  58;  Heb.  xiU.  12),  often  in 
some  public  road  or  other  conspicuous  place. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  sufferer 
was  stripped  naked,  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt  xxvii.  85).  The 
cross  was  then  driven  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  feet  of  fhe  condemned  were  a  foot  or 
two  above  the  earth,  and  he  was  lifted  upon 
it,  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the  ground, 
and  then  lifted  with  it.  Before  the  nailing 
or  binding  took  place,  a  medicated  cup  was 
given  out  of  kindness  to  conftise  the  senses 
and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the  sufllerer  (Prov. 
xxxi.  6),  usually  "of  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh,"  because  myrrh  yas  soporific  Our 
Lord  reftised  it  that  his  sensies  might  be  clear 
(Matt,  xxvii.  84 ;  Mark  xv.  28).  He  was 
crucified  between  two  "  thieves  "  or  "  male- 
factors," according  to  prophecy  (Is.  liii.  12) ; 
and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by  a 
party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with 
their  centurion  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  whose  ex- 
press office  was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the 
body.  This  was  necessary  fh>m  the  lingering 
character  of  the  death,  which  sometimes  did 
not  supervene  even  for  three  days,  and  was 
at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing  and 
starvation.  But  for  this  guard,  the  persons 
might  have  been  taken  down  and  reoovered, 
as  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a  friend 
of  Josephus.  Fracture  of  the  legs  was  espe- 
cially adopted  by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death 
(John  xix.  81).  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of 
our  Lord's  death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His 
previous  agonies,  or  may  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  simply  fh>m  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution. Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself 
of  the  actual  death  by  questioning  the  oen 
lurion  (Bfark  zv.  44).    In  most  cases  the 
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body  wM  suffered  to  rot  on  the  eroee  hj  the 
aetkm  of  son  and  rain,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts.  Sepolture  was  generally 
therefore  forbidden ;  bat  in  oonseqoence  of 
Dent.  xxL  S3,  28,  an  express  national  exeep- 
tion  was  made  in  fkrour  of  the  Jews  (Matt. 
xxYiL  58).  This  aoeorsed  and  awAil  mode 
of  punishment  was  happily  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine. 

CRUSE,  a  Teenel  for  holding  water,  such 
as  was  carried  by  Saul  when  on  his  night 
expedition  after  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11,  13, 
16),  and  by  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  6).  In  a  simi. 
Jar  ease  in  the  present  day  this  would  be  a 
globular  vessel  of  blue  porous  clay  about 
9  inches  diameter,  with  a  neck  of  about 
3  inches  long,  a  smigdl  handle  below  the  neck, 
and  opposite  the  handle  a  straight  spout,  with 
an  orifice  about  the  sise  of  a  straw,  through 
which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 

CRYSTAL,  the  representotive  in  the  A.  T. 
of  two  Hebrew  words. — 1.  ZeeHcith  occurs 
only  in  Job  xxriii.  17,  where  "glass"  pro- 
bably is  intended. — 3.  Zeraeh  occurs  in  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  O.  T.  to  denote  *'  ice," 
**  frost,'*  Ac. ;  but  once  only  (Ea.  L  33),  as 
is  generally  understood,  to  signify  "  crystal." 
The  andents  supposed  rock-crystal  to  be  merely 
ioe  congealed  by  intense  cold.  The  similarity  of 
appearanoe  between  ice  and  crystal  caused  no 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms  to  express 
these  substances.  The  Greek  word  occurs 
in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either 
"ice "or  "crystal." 

CUBIT.     [MxASVBXs.] 

CUCKOO  (Heb.  thacKaph).  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  authority  for  this  trans- 
latioa  of  the  A.  T. ;  the  Heb.  word  ocours 
twice  only  (Lev.  xL  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15),  as 
the  name  of  some  unclean  bird,  and  may  pro- 
bably indicate  some  of  the  larger  petrels, 
which  abound  in  the  east  of  the  Mediter- 


CUCUlfBERS(Heb.M»Asik<rm).  This  word 
occurs,  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good 
things  of  Egypt  for  which  the  Israelites 
longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew.  Egypt  produces  excellent 
caeombers,  melons,  &c.,  the  Cuoumit  ohate 
being  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not 
elsewhere  in  Egypt.  The  C,  ehaU  is  a  va- 
riety only  of  the  common  melon  {C.  melo) ; 
it  was  once  cultivated  in  England  and  called 
'*  the  round-leaved  Egyptian  melon ;"  but  it 
is  rather  an  insipid  sort  Besides  the  Ouett- 
•MS  ehaUt  the  common  cucumber  {C.  $aUoiu)t 
of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a  number  of 
varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  "  Both  Ou- 
cumU  ehaU  and  C  so/spm,"  says  Mr.  Tris- 


tram, "  are  now  grown  in  great  quantities  in 
Palestine:  on  visiting  the  Arab  school  in 
Jerusalem  (1858)  I  observed  that  the  dinner 
which  the  children  brought  with  them  to 
school  consisted,  without  exception,  of  a  piece 
of  barley-cake  and  a  raw  encumber,  which 
they  eat  rind  and  all."  The  "lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers "  (Is.  L  8)  is  a  rude 
temporary  shelter,  erected  in  the  open  grounds 
where  vines,  cucumbers,  gourds,  &c.,  are 
grown,  in  which  some  lonely  man  or  boy  is 
set  to  watch,  either  to  guard  the  plants  firom 
robbers,  or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and 
Jackals  ftrom  the  vines. 

CUMMIN,  one  of  the  culUvated  phints  of 
Palestine  (Is.  xxvilL  35,  37  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  38). 
It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel.  The  seeds  hare  a  bitterish  warm 
taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour.  The  Maltese 
are  said  to  grow  it  at  the  present  day.  and  to 
thresh  it  in  the  manner  described  by  Isaiah. 

CUP.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  bor- 
rowed, in  point  of  shape  and  design,  from 
Egypt  and  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
celebrated  in  that  branch  of  workmanship. 
Egyptian  cups  were  of  various  shapes,  either 
with  handles  or  without  them.  In  Solomon's 
time  all  his  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold, 
none  of  sUver  (1  K.  x.  31).  Babylon  is  com- 
pared to  a  golden  cup  (Jer.  li.  7).  The  great 
laver,  or  "  sea,"  was  made  with  a  rim  like 
the  rim  of  a  cup  (O^),  "with  flowers  of 
liUes  "  (1  K.  vii.  36),  a  form  which  the  Per- 
sepolitan  cups  resemble.  The  common  form 
of  modem  Oriental  cups  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  The  cups  of  the 
N.  T.  were  often  no  doubt  formed  on  Greek 
and  Roman  models.  They  were  sometimes 
of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4). 


CUPBEARER.  An  officer  of  high  rank 
with  Egyptian,  Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as 
Jewish  monarohs  (1  K.  x.  5).  The  chief  cup- 
bearer, or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
the  means  of  ndsing  Joseph  to  his  high  po- 
sition (Gen.  xl.  1,  31,  xU.  9).  Rabshakeh 
appears  from  his  name  to  have  filled  a  like 
office  in  the  Assyrian  court  (3  K.xviii.  17). 
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Nehemiah  was  eupbearer  to  Artoxerxea 
Longimanns  king  of  Penda  (Neh.  i.  11,  iL  1). 

CUSH,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham,  appar- 
ently the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or  terri- 
tories oooapied  by  his  descendants. — 1.  In 
the  genealogy  of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems 
to  be  anindividaal,  for  it  is  said  "  Cash  begat 
Nlmrod"  (Gen.  x.  8  ;  1  Chr.i.  10).— 8.  Cush 
as  a  country  appears  to  be  AfHcan  in  all  pas- 
sages except  Oen.  iL  IS.  We  may  thus  dis- 
tinguish a  primeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush. 
The  former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the 
second  river  of  Paradise :  it  would  seem 
therefore  to  have  been  somewhere  to  the 
northward  of  Assyria.  It  is  possible  that 
the  African  Cush  was  named  trma  this  elder 
country.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh 
or  Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly 
corresponds  to  the  AfHcan  Cosh  of  the  Bible. 
The  Cushites  however  had  dearly  a  wider 
extension,  like  the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks, 
but  apparently  with  a  more  definite  ethnic 
relation.  The  Cushites  appear  to  have  spread 
along  tracts  extending  fh)m  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  History  affords 
many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia, 
Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite 
(A.  T.  **  Ethiopian  ")  who  was  defeated  by 
Asa,  was  most  probably  a  king  of  Egypt,  cer- 
tainly the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army. 

CU'SHAN  (Hah.  Ui.  7),  possibly  the  same 
as  Cushan-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king 
of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  ili.  8, 10). 

CU'SHI.  Properly  "the  Cushite,»'  "the 
Ethiopian,'*  a  man  apparently  attached  to 
Joab's  person  (S  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  81, 
82). 

CUTH  or  CU'THAH,  one  of  the  countries 
whence  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24.  30).  Its  position  is 
undecided ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who  occu- 
pied the  mountain  ranges  dividmg  Persia  and 
Media. 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 
iExcomnnncATioN.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH].  The  pro- 
hibition (Lev.  xix.  28)  against  marks  or 
cuttings  fai  the  flesh  for  the  dead  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  parallel  passages 
(Lev.  xxi.  5  ;  Deut  xiv.  1),  in  which  shaving 
the  head  with  the  same  view  is  equally  for- 
bidden. The  ground  of  the  prohibition  will 
be  found  in  the  superstitious  or  inhuman 
practices  prevaibng  among  heathen  nations. 
The  priests  of  Baal  cut  themselves  with  knives 
to  propitiate  the  god  "  after  their  manner  " 
(I  K.  xviiL  28).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity, 
says,  that  using  violent   gBstares  they  cat 


their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords.  The 
prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among 
the  Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  be- 
come neighbours.  But  there  is  another  usage 
contemplated  more  remotely  1^  the  prohibi> 
tion,  vix.,  that  of  printing  marks,  tattooing, 
to  indicate  allegiance  to  a  deity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tattooed 
marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or  adscription. 
This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  Bevelation 
of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xvii.  5,  xix.  20),  and, 
though  in  a  contrary  direction,  by  Esekiel 
(ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (GaL  vl.  17),  in  the  Reve- 
lation (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv. 
5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6). 

CYMBAL,  CYMBALS,  a  percussive  mu- 
sical instrument.  Two  Unds  of  cymbals  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  d.  5,  "  loud  cymbals  '*  or 
ceutagnette$f  and  "high-sounding  cymbals." 
The  former  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of 
brass  or  of  some  other  hard  metal;  two 
plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of  the  per- 
former, and  were  struck  together  to  produce 
a  great  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two 
larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and 
struck  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  wordiip  of  the 
Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions:  they  were 
employed  for  military  purposes,  and  also  by 
Hebrew  women  as  a  musical  aooraipaniment 
to  their  national  dances.  Both  kinds  of  cym- 
bals are  still  conunon  in  the  East  in  military 
music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to  them  in 
his  travels.  The  "bells"  of  Zeoh.  xiv.  20, 
were  probably  concave  pieces  or  plates  of 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
attached  to  horses  by  way  of  ornament. 

CYPRESS  (Heb.  tin&h).  The  Heb.  word 
is  found  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  quite 
unable  to  amign  any  definite  rendering  to  it. 
The  true  cypress  is  a  native  of  the  Taurus. 
The  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  tree  with  a 
hard  grain,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  posi- 
tively said  of  it. 

CY'PRUS.  This  island  was  in  early 
times  in  dose  commerdal  oonnezion  with 
PhoenicU ;  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  it 
is  referred  to  in  such  passages  of  the  O.  T.  a» 
Ex.  xxvii.  6.  [CHrrriM.]  Possibly  Jews  may 
have  settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  Soon  after  tus  time  they  were 
numerous  in  the  island,  as  is  distinctly  im- 
plied in  I  Mace.  xv.  28.  The  first  notioe  of 
it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it  i> 
mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas. 
In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  appears  prominently 
in  connexion  with  the  earliest  spreading  of 
Christianity,  and  is  again  mentioned  in  con- 
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coxioQ  vlth  the  minionary  Jonmeys  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts  ziiL  4-18,  zr.  89,  xxL  8),  and 
with  his  Toyage  to  Rome  (xxrii.  4).  The 
ielaiid  became  a  Boman  province  (b.c.  58^ 
under  droomstanees  disci«ditable  to  Rome. 
At  first  its  administration  was  Joined  with 
that  of  Cilida,  bat  after  the  batUe  of  Actium 
it  was  separately  goremed.  In  the  first  di- 
Tision  it  was  made  an  imperial  province ;  but 
the  emperor  afterwards  gave  it  up  to  the 
Senate.  The  prooonsnl  appears  to  have  re- 
sided at  Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island. 

CTRE'NE,  the  principal  dty  of  that  part 
of  northern  AfHea,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaioa,  and  also  (flrom  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide 
projecting  portion  of  the  coast  (correspond- 
ing to  the  modem  Tr^/oli)^  which  was  sepa- 
rated Ihnn  the  territory  of  Carthage  on  the 
«ne  hand,  and  that  of  Egypt  on  the  other. 
The  points  to  be  noticed  in  refierenoe  to  Gy- 
rene as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, — 
tiiat,  thoogh  on  the  AfHcan  coast,  it  was  a 
Greek  dty ;  that  the  Jews  were  settled  there 
in  large  numbers,  and  that  under  the  Romans 
it  was  politically  connected  with  Crete.  The 
Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of  AfHca  under 
Battus  began  as  early  as  b.c  681.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became  a 
dependency  of  Egypt.  It  \b  in  this  period 
that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with 
great  privileges,  having  been  introduced  by 
Pudemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Soon  after  the 
Jewish  war  they  rose  against  the  Roman 
power.  In  the  year  b.c.  75  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  was  reduced  to  the  form  <^  a  pro- 
vince. On  the  conquest  of  Crete  (b.c  67) 
the  two  were  united  in  one  province,  and 
together  flwquently  called  Creta-Cyrene.  The 
numbers  and  position  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
prepare  us  for  the  fluent  mention  at  the 
place  in  the  N.  T.  in  connexion  with  Chris- 
tianity. Simon,  who  bore  our  Saviour's  cross 
(Matt.  xxvU.  SS  ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiU. 
S6)  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish  dwellers 
in  Cyrenaiea  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost 
(Acts  iL  10).  They  even  gave  thdr  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (lb.  vi. 
9).  Christian  converts  fkmn  Cyrene  were 
among  those  who  contributed  activdy  to  the 
(brmation  of  the  first  Gentile  church  at  An- 
tioch  (xL  20).  Ludus  of  Cyrene  (xiii.  1) 
>«  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  his  native  district. 

CTRE'NIUS,  the  literal  English  rendering 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name,  which  is 
Itadf  the  Gre^  form  of  the  Roman  name 
of  QuxmxKvs.  The  ftiU  name  is  Publius  Sul- 
pidus  Quirinus.  He  was  consul  b.c  12,  and 
made  governor  of  Syria  after  the  banishment 
of  Arebelans  ta  a.d.  6.    He  was  sent  to  make 
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an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made 
accordingly,  both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a 
census  or  ivoypafi(.  But  this  oensus  seems 
in  Luke  (iL  2)  to  be  identified  with  one 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable 
difficulty,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  Quirinus  was  notee  governor  of 
Syria,  and  that  his  first  governorship  ex- 
tendi from  B.C.  4  (the  year  of  Christ's 
birth)  to  B.O.  I,  when  he  was  sacoeeded  by 
M.  LoUius. 

CT'RUS,  the  firander  of  the  Persian  empire 
(see  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  I,  18 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  22, 
28),  was,  aooording  to  the  common  legend, 
the  son  of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Asiyages 
the  last  king  of  Media,  and  Cambyses  a  Per- 
sian of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it  is 
said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infiant  grand- 
son, but  the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom 
he  chafed  with  the  comminion  of  the  crime; 
and  was  reared  in  obscurity  under  the  name 
of  Agradates.  When  he  grew  up  to  manhood 
his  courage  and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Persians.  The  tyranny  of  Astyages 
had  at  that  time  alienated  a  large  faction  of 
the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a  revolt  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  Median 
king  B.C.  559,  near  Pasargadae.  Alter  con- 
solidating the  empire  which  he  thus  gained, 
Cyrus  entered  on  that  career  of  conquest 
which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the  east. 
In  B.c  546  (!)  he  defiaated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prise  of  his  suc- 
cess. Babylon  fell  before  his  army,  and  the 
andent  dominions  of  Assyria  were  added  to 
his  empire  (b.c.  538).  Afterwards  he  at- 
tacked  the  Massagetae,  and  according  to  He- 
rodotus fell  in  a  battle  against  them  b.c  520. 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae,  the 
scene  of  his  first  decirive  victory.  Hitherto 
the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews  had 
been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies ;  but  Cyrus  was 
a  generous  liberator  and  a  Just  guardian  of 
their  rights.  An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv. 
28)  recognised  in  him  "a  shepherd"  of  the 
Lord,  an  "  anointed"  king  (Is.  xlv.  1).  The 
edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (2  Cbr.  xxxvi.  22,  28 ;  Ear.  i.  1-4, 
ilL  7,  iv.  8,  V.  18,  17,  vi.  8)  was  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  Judaism ;  and  the  great  changes 
by  which  the  nation  was  transformed  into  & 
church  are  oleariy  marked 


DAB'AREH  (Josh.  xxL  28),  or  Dabsratu, 
a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  12)  named  as  next  to  Chisloth- 
Tabor.    Bat  in  1  Chr.  vL  72,  and  in  Josh, 
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xxi.  28,  it  is  said  to  belong  to  Issachar. 
Under  the  name  of  Debarieh  it  utill  lies  at 
the  weatcm  foot  of  Tabor. 

DA'QON,  apparently  the  maMuline  (1  Sam. 
T.  3,  4)  correlative  of  Atargatis,  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  fa- 
mous temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gau,  (Jadg. 
XTi.  21-30)  and  Ashdod  (1  Bam.  t.  5,  6  ; 
1  Chr.  X.  10).  The  latter  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  Jonathan  in  the  Maccabaeau  wars 
(1  Maoc.  X.  83,  84,  xi.  4).  Traces  of  the 
worship  of  Dagon  likewise  appear  in  the 
names  Caphar-Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and 
Beth-Dagon  in  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  41)  and 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  Dagon  was  repre- 
sented with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man  and 
the  Uil  of  a  fish  (1  Sam.  ▼.  5).  The  fish-like 
form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  firuitfiilness, 
and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  sea- 
faring tribes  in  the  representation  of  their 
gods. 


Wih-fod.    From 


(Lsjaitf). 


DAI'SAN,  1  Esd.  ▼.  31  =  Rxxnc  (Ear.  iL 
48),  by  the  commonly  repeated  change  of 
atoD. 

DALAI 'AH.  The  sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iU.  24). 

DALMANU'THA,  a  town  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Magdala  (Matt. 
XT.  39  and  Mark  viU.  10).  [Maodala.] 
Dalmanutha  probably  stood  at  the  place  called 
*Ain-«l'Bdrideht  **  the  cold  Fountain." 

DALM  A'TIA,  a  mountainous  district  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  extending 
fh>m  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Sarus  in  the 
N.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim.  iv.  10), 
and  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xr.  19). 

DAM'ARIS,  an  Athenian  woman  converted 
to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching  (Acts 
xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  and  others  held  her 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite. 

DAMASCUS,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  important  of  the  cities  of  Syria.  It  is 
sitiiated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of  extreme 
fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  great  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 
This  fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular, 
and  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the 
river  BaradOf  which  is  probably  the  '*AlMina  '* 
of  Scripture.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wady 
Hdbcn  upon  the  north,  and  the  Avqj  upon 
the  south,  which  flows  direct  ttom  Hermon, 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain, 
and  contend  for  the  honour  of  representing 
the  "  Pharpar  "  of  Scripture.  According  to 
Josephus,  Damascus  was  founded  by  Uz,  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of  Shem.  It  is 
flrst  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  whose  steward  was 
a  native  of  the  place  (xv.  2).  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time  of  David, 
when  "the  Syrians  of  Damascus  cametosuc- 
oour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,'*  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  5).  On  this  occasion  David  "  slew  of 
the  Syrians  22,000  men ; "  and  in  oonsequenoe 
of  this  victory  became  completely  master  of 
the  whole  territory,  which  he  garrisoned  with 
IsraeUtes  (2  Sam.  viii.  6).  It  appears  that 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a  certain  Reson, 
who  had  been  a  subject  of  Hadadcxer,  king  of 
Zolmh,  and  had  escaped  when  David  conquered 
Zoboh,  made  himself  master  of  Damascus, 
and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K.  xL 
23-25).  Afterwards  the  family  of  Hadad 
appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne,  and  a 
Benhadad,  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  Da- 
vid, is  found  in  league  with  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel,  against  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  19  ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
3),  and  afterwards  in  league  with  Asa  against 
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Baasha  (1  K.  xr.  20).  He  was  auoceeded  by 
bis  son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scrip- 
ture), who  was  defeated  by  Ahab  (IK.  xx.). 
rbree  years  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh, 
through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Ka- 
moth-GUead  (1  K.  xxU.  1-4).  The  defeat 
and  death  of  Ahab  at  that  place  (lb.  15-37) 
seem  to  have  enabled  the  Syrians  of  Dvunas- 
cus  to  resume  the  offensiTe.  Their  bands 
raTaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoram ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this 
time  a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was 
frustrated  miraculously  (2  K.  t1.  24,  tU.  6,  7). 
After  this,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  at- 
tempts against  the  Israelite  capital.  The 
omeifbrm  inscriptions  sbow  that  towards  the 
eloee  of  his  reign  Benhadad  was  exposed  to 
the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who  was 
bent  on  extending  the  domiaion  of  Assyria 
OTer  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  may  haTo  been 
these  circumstances  which  encouraged  Haxael, 
the  serrant  of  Benhadad,  to  murder  him,  and 
seise  the  throne,  which  Elisha  had  declared 
would  certainly  one  day  be  his  (2  K.  Till.  15). 
Shortly  after  tiie  accession  of  Hasael  (about 
B.C.  884)  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the 
Assyrians  who  defeated  him  with  great  loss 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  Anti-Libanus.  How- 
erer,  in  his  wars  with  Israel  and  Judah  he 
was  more  fortunate,  and  his  son  Benhadad 
followed  up  his  succeoes.  At  last  a  deliverer 
appeared  (rerse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  '*  beat  Hasael  thrice,  and  reoorered 
the  cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  next 
reign  still  ftirther  advantages  were  gained  by 
the  Israelites.  Jeroboam  II.  (ah.  b.c.  886) 
is  said  to  have  recovered  Damascus  (2  K. 
xiv.  28),  and  though  this  may  not  mean  that 
he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least  implies  that 
he  obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it.  A 
century  later  (ab.  b.o.  742)  the  Sjrrians  ap- 
pear as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah  (2  K. 
XV.  87).  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a 
pause  in  the  strode  against  Assyria  that 
Seidn  king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack  Jerusalem, 
intending  to  depose  Ahaa  and  set  up  as  king 
a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  viL  1-6  ;  '2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Jerusalem  successfully  maintained 
itself  against  the  combined  attack.  Abaa  was 
induced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
TIglath-Piloser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to 
accept  voluntarily  the  position  of  an  Assyrian 
feudatory  (ib.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid  sought 
was  given,  with  the  important  result,  that 
Resin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself  de- 
stroyed, the  inhabitants  being  carried  captive 
into  Assyria  (2  K.  xvL  9 ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8 
and  Am.  L  5).  It  was  long  before  Damascus 
recovered  from  this  serious  blow.    We  do 


not  know  at  what  time  Dainascus  was  rebuilt ; 
but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most  famous 
place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period.  At 
the  time  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xL  82),  an  Arabian  prince, 
who  held  his  kingdom  under  the  Romans. 
Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  It  would  appear  ftrom  £z.  xxvii.  that 
Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  from  tiie 
Phoenicians,  and  supplied  them  in  exchange 
with  wool  and  wine.  But  the  passage  trade 
of  Damascus  has  probably  been  at  all  times 
more  important  than  its  direct  commerce. — 
Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as 
the  site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  es- 
pecially interest  us  in  its  history.  A  **  long 
wide  thoroughfare,"  leading  direct  ftrom  one 
of  the  gates  to  the  Castle  or  palace  of  the 
Pasha,  is  *'  caUed  by  the  guides  <  Straight '  " 
(Acts  ix .  1 1 ) ;  but  the  natives  know  it  among 
themselves  as  *'  the  Street  of  bazaars."  The 
house  of  Judas  is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
street  "  Straight."  That  of  Ananias  is  also 
pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is 
confidently  said  to  be  an  open  green  spot, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  used  as  the  Christian 
burial-ground ;  but  four  distinct  spots  have 
been  pointed  out  at  different  times,  so  that 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of  them. 
The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was 
let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xL 
88)  is  also  shown. 

DAN.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the 
first  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6). 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the  excla- 
mation of  Rachel — "God  hath  judged  me 
(ddiuumi) .  . .  and  given  me  a  sbn,  there- 
fore she  odled  his  name  Dan,"  •'.  e.  "judge." 
In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16)  this 
play  on  the  name  is  repeated — "Dan shall 
Jud{fe  (ydcUn)  his  people."  The  records  of 
Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Only  one  son  Is 
attributed  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) ;  but  when 
the  people  were  numbered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  his  tribe  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  containing 
62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position  of 
Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  the  long  pro- 
cession (U.  31,  X.  25).  It  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed 
the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
XXV.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.  In  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land 
Dan  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his 
portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the 
record  of  Joshua,  strange  as  it  appears  in  the 
face  of  the  numbers  Just  quoted,  was  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve  (Josh.  xlx.  48).  But 
I  2 
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notwithstanding  its  amallneM  it  had  eminent 
natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east 
It  was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother- 
tribes  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the 
south-east  and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was 
thus  surrounded  by  the  three  most  powerftil 
states  of  the  whole  confederacy.  From  Japho 
— afterwards  Joppa,  and  now  J^A*-— on  the 
north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrimmon  on  the  south, 
a  length  of  at  least  14  miles,  that  noble  tract, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine, was  aUotted  to  this  tribe.  But  this  rich 
district,  the  com-fleld  and  the  garden  of  the 
whole  south  of  Palestine,  was  too  valuable  to 
be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  **  forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they 
would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the 
vaUey"  (Judg.  i.  34).  With  the  help  of 
Ephraim,  Dan  prevailed  against  the  Amorites 
for  a  time,  but  in  a  few  years  the  Philistines 
took  the  place  of  the  Amorites  and  with  the 
same  result.  These  considerations  enable  us 
to  understand  how  it  happened  that  long  after 
the  partition  of  the  land  all  the  inheritance 
of  the  Danites  had  not  fiedlen  to  them  among 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (Judg.  xviii.  1).  They  also 
explain  the  warlike  and  independent  charac- 
ter of  the  tribe  betokened  in  the  name  of  their 
head-quarters  Mahaneh-Dui,  "  the  camp,  or 
host  of  Dan,"  in  the  fact  specially  insisted  on 
and  reiterated  (xviU.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  com- 
plete equipment  of  their  600  warriors  **  ap- 
pointed wkh  weapons  of  war,"— and  the  law- 
less f^eebooting  style  of  their  behavioiir  to 
Micah.  In  the  "security"  and  "quiet" 
(Judg.  xviii.  7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern 
poeeession  the  Danites  enjoyed  the  leisure  and 
repose  which  had  been  denied  them  in  their 
original  seat  But  of  the  fate  of  the  city  to 
which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their  father  " 
(Josh.  xix.  47)  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  85).  Asher  is 
omitted,  but  the  «•  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dari  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22. 
But  ftpom  this  time  forward  the  name  as  ap- 
plied to  the  tribe  vanishes ;  it  is  kept  alive 
only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the  genealogies 
of  1  Chr.  iL-xii.  Dan  is  omitted  entirely. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  firom  the  list  of  those 
who  were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision 
of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).— 8.  The  weU- 
known  city,  so  familiar  as  tiie  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  ex- 
pression **  f^om  Dan  even  to  Beersheba."  The 
name  of  the  place  was  originally  Laish  or 
LssHXM  (Joeh.  xix.  47).  Its  inhabitants  Uved 
**  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,"  i,  e. 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  without  defence. 
Living  thus  **  quiet  and  secure,"  they  fell  an 


easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practised  f^ree- 
boo^rs  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own. 
tribe,  "  after  the  name  of  their  father  who 
was  bom  unto  Israel "  (Judg.  xviii.  29  ;  Josh, 
xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Danitee  at  Dan  it  became 
the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the  country. 
Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4), 
and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place. 
With  regard  to  the  mention  of  Dan  in  Oen. 
xiv.  14  it  is  probable  that  the  passage  origin- 
ally contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ;  and 
that  when  that  was  supereeded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  in  the  MS8.  The 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  firom  the  foot  of  which  * 
gushes  out  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  very 
probably  the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dan.  The  spring  is  called  el  LeddSn,  possibly 
a  corruption  of  Dan,  and  the  stream  firom  the 
spring  Nahr  ed  Dhimt  while  the  name.  Tell 
el  Kadi,  "  the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in 
signification  with  the  ancient  name. — 8.  Ap- 
parently the  name  of  a  city,  associated  with 
Javan,  as  one  of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought 
iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  (Es.  xxviL  19). 

DANCE.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy 
Scripture  tmiversally  as  symbolical  of  some 
rejoicing,  and  is  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of 
contrast  with  mourning,  as  in  Eod.  iii.  4 
(comp.  Ps.  XXX.  11 ;  Matt.  xi.  17).  In  the 
earlier  period  it  is  found  combined  with  some 
song  or  reflrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18,  19 ; 
1  Sam.  xxi.  11) ;  and  with  the  tambourine 
(A.V.  **  timbrel "),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  fseling  which 
cannot  find  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in 
gesture  singly.  Dancing  fbnned  a  part  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  also  common  in  private  entertain- 
ments. The  **  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which 
Moses  proposed  to  Pharat^  to  hold,  was 
really  a  dance.  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  duioe  their  especial 
means  of  expressing  their  fsellngs;  and  so 
welcomed  their  husbands  or  friends  on  their 
return  firom  battle.  The  '*  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  dancing"  of  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  as  is  the  people's  **  rising  up  to 
play,"  with  a  tacit  censure.  The  Hebrews, 
however,  save  in  such  moments  of  tempta- 
tion, seem  to  have  eft  dancing  to  the  women. 
But  more  especially,  on  such  occasions  of 
triumph,  any  woman  whose  nearness  of  kin 
to  the  champion  of  the  moment  gave  her  a 
public  character  among  her  own  sex,  seems 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such 
a  demonstration  of  triumph,  or  of  welcome 
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(Ex.  XT.  20 ;  Jndg.  xi.  84).  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  ot  Darid's  eondaet,  when,  on  the 
return  of  the  Ark  of  God  f^om  its  long 
ftojoom  among  strangers  and  borderers,  he 
(2  Sam.  ▼!.  $-S2)  was  himself  the  leader  of 
the  dance ;  and  here  too  the  women,  with 
their  tlmhrda  (see  especiallf  tt.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fuX 
brings  oat  more  markedly  the  feelings  of 
8Aal*s  daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof  from 
the  occasion,  and  '*  looking  through  a  win- 
dow "  at  the  scene.  She  should,  in  accord- 
ance with  Uie  examples  of  Miriam,  ftc,  have 
herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  out 
to  meet  the  Ark  and  her  lord.  She  stays 
with  the  *'  household  "  (rer.  20),  and  '*  comes 
orit  to  meet "  him  with  reproaches,  perhaps 
feeling  that  his  seal  was  a  rebuke  to  her 
apathy.  Ftom  the  mention  of  ''damsels," 
•*timbrels,»'  and  "dances"  (Ps.  Ixriii.  25, 
exUx.  S,  oL  4),  as  elements  of  religious  wor- 
ship, it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  Darid's 
feeling  led  hhn  to  incorporate  in  its  rites  that 
popular  mode  of  festire  celebration.  In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
Tirgins  in  ShUoh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-29)  were 
eertainly  part  of  a  religions  festivity.  Danc- 
ing also  had  its  place  among  merely  festire 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  cha- 
racter (Jer.  xxxi.  4,  IS ;  Lam.  r.  15;  Mark 
▼i.  22  ;  Luke  xt.  25). 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  T.  the  Hebrew  term,  mdehol,  a  musieal 
Instrument  of  percussion,  supposed  to  hare 
been  need  by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period 
of  their  history.  In  the  grand  Hallelujah 
Psalm  (cL)  which  doses  that  magnificent 
colleetion,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind 
to  praise  Jehorah  in  His  sanctuary  with  all 
kinds  of  music ;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  Srd,  4th,  and  5th  rerses  is 
ftmnd  mSehlU.  It  is  generally  belicTed  to 
luTe  been  Made  of  metal,  open  like  a  ring : 


MadMl  iMtnioMiita.    Dmiml    (MmdclMolRi). 

it  bad  many  small  bells  attached  to  its  border, 
and  was  played  at  weddings    and  merry. 
maUng  by  women,  who  accompanied  it  with 
theToiee. 
DANlEU — ^1.  The  second  son  of  David  by 


Abigail  the  CarmeUtess  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  2 
8«m.  iii.  8,  he  is  called  Chileab.~S.  The 
fourth  of  "  the  greater  prophets."  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  parentage  or  family.  Ho 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or 
noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  to  have 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dan.  i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in 
««the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim"  (b.c.  604), 
and  trained  for  the  king's  service  with  his 
three  companions.  like  Joseph  in  earlier 
times,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his  guardian, 
and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve  to 
abstain  fh>m  the  **  king's  meat "  for  fear  of 
defilement  (Dan.  L  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his 
three  years'  discipline  (Dan.  L  5,  18),  Daniel 
had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar 
gift  (Dan.  L  17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on 
the  occasion  of  Nebuohadnessar's  decree 
against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  14  fT.).  In  con- 
sequence of  his  success  he  was  made  **  ruler 
of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
"chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon  "  (U.  48).  He  afterwards 
interpreted  the  second  dream  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (iv.  8-27),  and  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  which  disturbed  the  feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar  (v.  10-28)  though  he  no  longer  held 
his  offldkl  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan. 
viii.  2).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  he  was 
made  first  of  the  "  three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  (Dan.  vi.  2),  and  was  delivered  fh>m 
the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  his  faithftilness  to  the  rites  of  his  fUth 
(vi.  10-28 ;  cf.  Bel  and  Dr.  29-42).  At  the 
acceasicm  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  pro- 
sperity (vi.  28 ;  cf.  L  21 ;  Bel  and  Dr.  2); 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remained 
at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  L  21),  and  in  "the 
third  year  of  Cyrus  "  (b.c.  584)  he  saw  his 
last  recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  (x.  1,4).  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of 
righteousness  (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom 
(xxviii.  8) ;  and  since  Daniel  was  stUl  young 
at  that  tbne  (circ.  b.c.  588-584),  some  have 
thought  that  another  prophet  of  the  name 
must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  perhaps 
during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose  fame 
was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake.  On 
the  other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  11, 
implies  that  Daniel  was  conspicuously  distin- 
guished for  purity  and  knowledge  at  a  very 
early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus.  45),  and  he  may 
have  been  nearly  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

DAN'IEL,  THE  BOOK  OP,  is  the  earUest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a 
great  degree  the  model  according  to  wh^eh 
all  later  apocalypees  were  constructed.    In 
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this  aspect  it  stands  at  the  head  of  a  series  of 
writings  in  which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the 
Jewish  people  found  expression  after  the  dose 
of  the  prophetic  era.  The  language  of  the 
book,  no  less  than  its  general  form,  belongs 
to  an  era  of  transition.  Like  the  book  of 
L«ra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the  rer- 
nacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  In  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (L-iL  4 
«)  is  written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  ••  Syriac  "  (L  e.  Aramaic)  answer  of 
the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  dose 
of  the  serenth  chapter  (ii.  4  6— rii.).  The 
personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the  writer 
of  the  text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the 
dose  of  the  book  (riii.— xU.).  The  use  of 
Greek  technical  terms  marks  a  period  when 
commerce  had  already  united  Persia  and 
Greece.— The  book  may  be  dirided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  chapter  forms  an  introdno- 
fcion.  The  next  six  chapters  (ii.-rii.)  gire 
a  general  riew  of  the  progressive  history  of 
the  powers  of  the  world,  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  dirine  government  as  seen  in  erents  of 
the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  (Tiii..xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.— The 
unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  language,  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Still  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  in  its  internal  cha- 
racter. In  the  first  seren  chapters  Daniel  is 
spoken  of  historiecUly  (i.  6-21,  ii.  14-49,  iv. 
8-27,  V.  13-.29.  Ti.  2-28,  ril.  1,  2)  :  i*  the 
last  five  he  appears  penonally  as  the  writer 
(Tii.  l^-28,  TiU.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-9,  xU.  5). 
The  cbuse  of  the  difference  of  person  is 
commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  It  is,  howerer,  more  probable  that  the 
peculiarity  arose  firom  the  manner  in  which 
the  book  assumed  its  final  shape.  The  book 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  type  of 
Apocalyptic  composition  which  the  Apostolic 
writers  derived  fh>m  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii.; 
Ber.  pauim  :  cf.  Matt.  xxri.  64,  zxi.  44  T), 
the  New  Testament  incidentally  acknowledges 
each  of  the  oharaoteristio  elements  of  the 
book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33,  34),  its  pre- 
dictions (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doctrine  of 
angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earUer 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the 
Apocrypha. — The  authenticity  of  the  book 
has  been  attacked  in  modern  times,  and  its 
composition  ascribed  to  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees :  but  in  doctrine  the  book  is  closely 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile, 
and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  dcTelopmeni 


of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (jii.  18,  &o.),  of 
the  resurrection  (xii.  2,  s),  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  ftc),  of  personal 
devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the 
basis  of  later  speculations,  but  received  no 
essential  addition  in  the  interval  before  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  Generally  it  may  be 
said  that  while  the  book  presents  in  many 
respects  a  startling  and  exceptional  character, 
yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its  com- 
position in  the  Maccabaean  period  than  to 
connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return. 

DANIEL,  APOCRYPHAL  ADDITIONS 
TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like 
that  of  Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which 
are  not  found  in  the  originxil  text.  The  most 
important  of  these  additions  are  contained  in 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible  under  the 
titles  of  The  $ong  of  the  three  Solf  Children, 
The  Hutory  of  Susannah,  and  The  Ei$tory  ef 
.  .  .  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  incorporated  into  the  narrative  of 
Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors  were 
thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for 
deUverance  (Song  of  Three  ChUdren,  8-22); 
and  in  answer  the  angel  of  the  Lord  shields 
them  firom  the  fire  which  consumes  their 
enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "the  three,  a« 
out  of  one  mouth,*'  raise  a  triumphant  song 
(29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a  hymn  in  the  Christian  Church 
since  the  4th  century.  The  two  other  pieoee 
appear  more  distinctly  as  appendices,  and 
offer  no  semblance  of  forming  part  of  the 
original  text.  The  Hutory  of  Sueamnah  (or 
The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  though  it  also 
occurs  after  the  12  th  chapter.  The  Hittory 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  character  of  these  additions 
indicates  the  hand  of  an  Alexandrine  writer  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  translator  of 
Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which  were 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his 
work. 

DARIC  (A.  V.  "dram ;»»  Exr.  iL  69  ;  viU. 
27  ;  Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72 ;  I  Chr.  xxix.  7),  a 
gold  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period 
after  the  return  turn.  Babylon.  At  these 
times  there  was  no  large  issue  of  gold  money 
except  by  the  Persian  kings.    The  Darios 
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which  hare  been  difoorered  are  thick  pieces 
of  pure  gold,  of  archaic  style,  bearing  cm  the 
obverse  the  figure  of  a  Ung  with  bow  and 
jaTclin,  or  bow  and  dagger,  and  on  the 
rorerse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 

DARI'US,  the  name  of  scTcral  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this 
name  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  ~1.  Daiuvs 
the  MxDs  (Dan.  zL  1,  ri.  1),  "  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes"  (ix.  1), 
who  socoeeded  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on 
the  death  of  Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two 
years  old  (Dan.  r.  91 ;  iz.  1).  Only  one 
year  of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  iz.  1, 
zL  1) ;  bat  that  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  Jews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the  king 
to  the  highest  dignity  (Dan.  vi.  1  fT.), 
probably  in  consequence  of  his  former  services 
(cf.  Dan.  V.  17);  and  after  his  miraculous 
deliverance,  Darius  issued  a  decree  enjoining 
throughout  his  dominions  **  reverence  for  the 
Ood  of  Daniel"  (Dan.  vi.  25  it.).  The 
eztreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is 
known  in  history;  but  he  is  probably  the 
same  as  **  Astyages,"  the  last  king  of  the 
Medes. — S.  Dabxus  the  son  of  Htstaspss  the 
foonder  of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty.  Upon 
the  OBurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis,  he 
conspired  with  siz  other  Persian  chiefs  to 
overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  success 
of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  b.o. 
521.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius 
tamed  his  arms  against  Scythla,  Libya,  and 
India.  The  defeat  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490) 
only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which 
was  now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  again 
thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  regard  to  the 
Jews,  Darius  Hystaspee  pursued  the  same 
policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to  them  the 
privileges  which  they  had  lost  (Ear.  v.  1, 
4te. ;  vi.  1,  Ac.).— 8.  Dakivs  thb  Psbsiam 
(Neh.  zii.  22),  may  be  identified  with  Da- 
rius  II.  Nothus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia  b.c. 
424-S — 405-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  ques- 
ti^a  was  written  by  Nehemiah.  If,  however, 
the  register  was  continued  to  a  later  time, 
as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  Jaddua  (w.  11,  22),  points  to  Darius 
ni.  Codomannus,  the  antaigonist  of  Alez- 
ander,  and  last  king  of  Persia  b.c  896-830 
(1  Mace.  L  1). 

DARKNESS  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing 
the  actual  presence  of  Ood,  as  that  out  of 
which  He  ^eaks,  the  envelope,  as  it  were, 
of  invine  glory  (Ez.  zz.  21 ;  1  K.  viii.  12). 
The  plagiw  of  DarkncM  in  Egypt  has  been 


ascribed  by  various  oommentators  to  non- 
miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account 
of  its  intense  d^ree,  long  duration,  and 
limited  area,  as  prooeeding  from  any  physical 
cause,  has  been  given.  The  darkness  **  over 
all  the  land  **  (Matt,  xxvii.  45)  attending  the 
cruciflzi<ni  haf  been  similarly  attributed  to 
an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed  men- 
tions an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  which 
began  at  noon,  and  was  combined,  he  says, 
in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  in 
the  uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more  or 
less  nearly  synchronises  with  the  event. 
Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  ezpression  *'  land 
of  darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead 
(Job  z.  21,  22) ;  and  frequently  figuratively, 
for  ignorance  and  unbelief;  as  the  privation  of 
spiritual  Ught  (John  i.  5,  iii.  19> 

DATES,  2  Chr.  zzzi.  5  marg.  [Palm 
TasB.] 

DA'THAN,  a  Beubenite  chieftain,  son  of 
Eliab,  who  Joined  the  oonspiracy  of  Korah 
the  Levite  (Num.  zvi.  I,  zzvi.  9 ;  Deut.  zL 
6  ;  Ps.  cvi.  17). 

DAUGHTER.  1.  The  word  is  used  in 
Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for 
granddaughter  or  other  female  descendant, 
much  in  the  same  way  and  like  extent  with 
«*son"  (Oen.  zxiv.  48,  zzzL  48).— S.  The 
female  inhabitants  of  a  place,  a  country,  or 
the  females  of  a  particular  race  are  called 
daughters  (Oen.  vi.  2,  zxvii.  46,  xzviii.  6, 
xzzvi.  2  ;  Num.  zzv.  1 ;  Deut.  zxiil.  17  ; 
Is.  UL  16  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  8,  4  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  28).— 8.  The  same  notion  of  descent 
explains  the  phrase  "daughters  of  music," 
i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl.  xli.  4),  and  the  use 
of  the  word  for  branches  of  a  tree  (Oen.  zliz. 
22),  the  pupU  of  the  eye  (Lam.  ii.  18  ;  Ps. 
zviL  8),  and  the  expression  **  daughter  of  90 
years,"  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah  (Oen.  zvii. 
17.— 4.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general. 
Is.  z.  82,  zziil.  12 ;  Jer.  vi.  2,  26 ;  Zech. 
iz.  9). — 0.  But  more  spedflcally  of  dependent 
towns  or  hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city 
the  correlative  ** mother"  is  applied  (Num. 
xxi.  25  ;  Josh.  zvU.  11,  16  ;  Judg.  L  27  ;  1 
Chr.  vti.  28  ;  2  Sam.  zz.  19). 

DAVID,  the  son  of  Jesse.  His  life  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions: — I.  His  youth 
before  his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul. 
II.  His  relations  with  Saul.  HI.  His  reign. 
— ^L  The  early  life  <^  David  wmUioB  in  mvij 
important  respects  the  antecedents  of  his 
ftiture  career.  1.  His  fkmily  may  best  be 
seen  in  the  form  of  a  genealogy.  It  thus 
appears  that  David  was  the  youngest  son» 
probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of 
ten.  His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His 
father,  Jesse,  was  of  a  great  age  when  David 
was  BtiU  young  (1  Sam.   zviL   12).      His 
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parents  both  lired  till  after  his  final  rapture 
with  Saul  (1  Sam.  zxii.  S).  Through  them 
David  inherited  leveral  points  which  he 
never  lost,  (a)  His  connexion  witli  Moab 
through  his  great-grandmother  Ruth.  This 
he  kept  up  when  he  escaped  to  Moab  and 
entrusted  his  aged  parents  to  the  care  of  the 
king  (1  Sam.  zxiL  8).  (6)  His  birthplace, 
BcTBLraKM.  His  recollection  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  zi.  17),  and 
it  is  his  connexion  with  it  that  brought  the 
place  again  in  after  times  into  universal 
fame  (Luke  ii.  4).  (c)  His  general  connexion 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (d)  His  relations 
to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though  called  in 
1  Chr.  il.  16,  sistere  of  David,  they  are  not 
expressly  called  the  daughtere  of  Jesse ;  and 
Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  zvii.  S5,  is  caUed  the 
daughter  of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  that  David's  mother  had  been  the 
wife  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  and  then 
married  by  Jesse  t  2.  As  the  youngest  of  the 
family  he  may  possibly  have  received  from 
his  parents  the  name,  which  first  appean  in 
him,  of  David  the  helov^  the  darlmg. 
Perhaps  for  this  same  reason  he  was  never 
intimate  with  his  brethren.  The  familiarity 
which  be  lost  with  his  brothera  he  gained 
with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister 
Abigail,  were  probably  of  the  same  age  as 
David  himself;  and  they  accordingly  were  to 
him  throughout  life  in  the  relation  usually 
occupied  by  brothere  and  cousins.  The  two 
sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are  both  con- 
nected with  his  after  history.  One  was 
Jonadab,  the  ftiend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest 
son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was 
Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards 
became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  82).     The  firet  time  that  David 


appears  in  history  at  once  admits  us  to  the 
whole  family  cirele.  There  was  a  practice 
once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  the  first 
new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a  sacrificial 
feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor 
of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  zx.  6), 
with  the  eldere  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such 
like  feast  (xvi.  1)  suddenly  appeared  the 
great  prophcft  Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  before 
him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  the 
consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
heifer  was  killed.  The  party  were  waiting 
to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood  with  his 
horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  as  if  for  an  invi- 
tation  to  begin  (Comp.  ix.  22).  He  was 
restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  **  his 
height "  and  "  his  ^untenance,"  seemed  the 
natural  countcrp«|K  of  Saul,  whose  rival, 
unknown  to  them,  the  prophet  came  to  select. 
But  the  day  was  gone  when  kings  were 
chosen  because  they  were  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  the  rest.  "Samuel  said  unto 
Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he 
said.  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and 
behold  he  keepeth  the  sheep.*'  This  is  our 
first  and  most  characteristic  introduction  to 
the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought  in. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once 
in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with 
red  or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  In  later  liliB  he 
wore  a  beard.  His  bright  eyes  are  especially 
mentioned  (xvi.  12),  and  generally  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and 
countenance  ("fkir  of  eyes,"  "comely," 
"  goodly,"  xvi.  12,  18,  xviL  42),  well  made, 
and  of  immense  strength  and  agility.  His 
swiftness  and  activity  made  him  (like  his 
nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  gaaclle,  his  feet 
like  hart's  feet,  and  his  arms  strong  enough 
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to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  zYiiL  88,  84). 
lie  was  ponuing  the  occupation  allotted  in 
Eaateni  ooontries  osnally  to  the  slaTee,  the 
femalea,  or  the  despised  of  the  family.  He 
usoaUy  carried  a  switch  or  wand  in  his  hand 
(1  Sam.  zTli.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for 
his  dogs  (xTii.  48),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet 
round  his  neek,  to  carry  anything  that  was 
needed  for  his  shepherd's  life  (xvii.  48).  8. 
Bat  there  was  anoth^  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  is  his  next  intro- 
dnotion  to  the  history.  When  the  body- 
guard of  Saul  were  discussing  with  their 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be 
found  to  chase  away  his  madness  by  music, 
one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard  suggested 
David.  Saul,  with  the  absolute  control 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king, 
instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  sucoessfU 
effort  of  Darid's  harp  we  have  the  first 
glimpse  into  that  genius  for  music  and 
poetry  which  was  afterwards  consecrated  in 
the  Psalms.  4.  One  incident  alone  of  his 
solitary  shepherd  life  has  come  down  to  us — 
bis  conflict  with  the  lion  and  the  bear  in 
defence  of  his  father's  flocks  (1  Sam.  xtU. 
84,  85 j.  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He 
was  already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his 
martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  Philis- 
tines (xtI.  18),  and,  when  he  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother 
immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left  the 
sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii. 
38).  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephxs- 
DAJOfiM,  in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called 
probably  Arom  this  or  similar  encounters 
**tho  bound  of  blood."  Saul's  army  is 
encamped  on  one  side  of  the  raTine,  the 
PhiUstines  on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of 
Elah  or  "the  Terebinth"  runs  between 
them.  A  Philistine  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
clothed  in  complete  armour,  insults  the  com- 
paratively defenceless  Israelites,  amongst 
whom  tbb  king  alone  appears  to  be  well 
armed  (xvii.  88 ;  oomp.  xiiL  20).  No  one 
can  be  found  to  take  up  the  challenge.  At 
this  juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp. 
Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  waggons 
which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude 
fortiflcation  round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii. 
SO),  he  hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21). 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the 
sound ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the 
baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his 
brothers,  like  one  of  the  royal  messengers, 
into  the  midst  of  the  lines.  Then  he  hears 
the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen — 
hears  the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes 
with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to 


soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of  hit 
brother's  rebuke — is  introduced  to  Saul — 
undertakes  the  combat.  His  victory  over 
the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  his  own  diminutive  stature,  and 
by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished— not  the  armour  of  Saul,  which 
he  naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shep- 
herd's sling,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  the  five  poUshed  pebbles  which  he 
picked  up  as  he  went  fh>m  the  watercoume 
of  the  valley,  and  put  in  his  shepherd's 
wallet.  Two  trophies  long  remained  of  the 
battle^ — one,  the  hnge  sword  of  the  Philistine, 
which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the 
Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9) ;  the 
other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself, 
and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or 
subsequently  at  Jerusalem. — IT.  BeUUions 
vnik  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a  new  aspect 
of  David's  life.  The  victory  over  Goliath 
had  been  a  turning  point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him 
finally  to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired 
by  the  romantic,  friendship  which  bound  the 
two  youths  together  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
The  triumphant  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women  announced  that  they  felt  that  in  him 
Israel  had  now  found  a  deliverer  mightier 
even  than  SauL  And  in  those  songs,  and  in 
the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired,  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy  of 
Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his 
whole  future  relations  to  David.  Three  new 
qualities  now  began  to  develop  themselves  in 
David's  character.  The  first  was  his  prudence. 
Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance, 
towards  Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a 
few  painfhl  exceptions)  in  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Thirdly,  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  continued 
through  so  many  years,  impressed  upon  him 
a  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help, 
clearly  derived  from  this  epoch.  This  course 
of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four  portions  : — 
1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office 
is  not  exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem 
that,  having  been  first  armour-bearer  (xvi.  21, 
xviii.  2),  then  made  captain  over  a  thou- 
sand— the  subdivision  of  a  tribe — (xviii.  13), 
be  finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the 
king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to  the 
high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner, 
the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the 
heir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the  usual 
companions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xz.  25). 
David  was  now  ehiefiy  known  for  his  sue* 
oesdU  exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by 
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one  of  which  he  won  his  wife,  and  droTe  back 
the  Philistine  power  with  a  blow  ft-om  which 
it  only  rallied  at  the  disastrous  dose  of  Saul's 
reign.  He  also  still  performed  ft-om  time  to 
time  the  office  of  minstrel.  But  the  nio* 
cessive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him, 
and  the  open  violence  into  which  tho  king's 
madness  twice  broke  out,  at  last  conyinced 
him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had 
two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — 
the  son  of  Saul,  his  ft-iend  Jonathan — the 
daughter  of  Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned 
by  the  one,  and  assisted  by  the  other,  he 
escaped  by  night,  and  was  from  thenceforward 
a  (Vigitive.  Jonathan  he  never  saw  again 
except  by  stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw  her  no 
more  till  long  after  her  father's  death.  2.  Bis 
escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He  first 
fted  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of  Ramah,  to 
Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion 
of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the  original 
interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himself 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible 
(see  XX.  5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul 
now  became  more  settled  and  ferocious  in 
character,  and  David's  danger  proportionably 
greater.  The  secret  interview  with  Jonathan 
confirmed  the  alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's 
endeavour  to  seize  him  at  Ramah,  and  he 
now  determined  to  leave  his  country,  and 
take  refiige,  like  Coriolanus,  or  Themistoeles 
in  like  oircimistances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited 
Nob,  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to 
obtain  a  final  interview  with  the  high-priest 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15),  partly  to  obtain  food 
and  weapons.  On  the  pretext  of  a  secret 
mission  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer  trom 
the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  His 
stay  at  the  court  of  Achish  was  short.  Dis- 
covered possibly  by  *'  the  sword  of  Goliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of 
the  Philistines  against  their  former  con- 
queror, and  he  only  escaped  by  feigning  mad- 
ness (1  Sam.  xxi.  IS).  8.  His  life  as  an  in- 
dependent outlaw  (xxii.  l>xxvi.  25).  (a)  Hia 
first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adullamy  pro- 
bably the  large  cavern,  not  far  firom  Bethle- 
hem, now  caUed  Khureitdn.  From  its  vicinity 
to  Bethlehem,  he  was  joined  there  by  his 
whole  family,  now  feeling  themselves  insecure 
from  Saul's  ftiry  (xxii.  1).  This  was  pro- 
bably the  foundation  of  his  intimate  connexion 
with  bis  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  (6)  Hife 
next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either  the 
mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  dowt 
to  Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus 
Masada,  the  Orecised  form  of  the  Hebrew 


word  Maized  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ;  1  Cbr. 
xii.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £n-gedi. 
Whilst  there  he  had  deposited  his  aged 
parents,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  be- 
,  yond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral  kinwnan 
of  Moab  (ib.  S).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly 
(2  Sam.  X.  2).  Here  occurred  the  chivalrous 
exploit  of  the  three  heroes  just  mentioned  to 
procure  water  (torn  the  well  of  Bethlehem, 
and  David's  chivalrous  answer,  like  that  of 
Alexander  in  the  desert  of  Gedrosia  (1  Chr. 
xi.  16-19 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17).  He  was 
joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  moun- 
taineers, who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time 
to  reach  him  (1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was 
a  detachment  of  men  from  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai,  who  hence- 
forth attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18).  (c)  At  the  warning  of 
Gad,  he  fled  to  the  forest  of  Sareth,  and 
then  again  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and 
again,  apparently  advised  by  Gad  (xxiii.  4), 
made  a  descent  on  their  foraging  iMurties,  and 
relieved  Krilah,  in  which  he  took  up  his 
abode.  Whilst  there,  now  for  the  first  time 
in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii.  7 ),  he  was 
joined  by  a  new  and  most  important  ally — 
Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of 
Ithamar.  By  this  time  the  400  who  had 
Joined  him  at  Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled 
to  600  (xxiu.  13).  {d)  The  situation  of 
David  was  now  changed  by  the  appearance 
of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Apparentlj 
the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  armj 
to  keep  together.  They  escaped  trom  Keilah, 
and  (Uspersed,  "whithersoever  they  could 
go,"  among  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Hence* 
forth  it  becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  move- 
ments with  exactness.  Bui  thus  much  we 
discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  move- 
ments to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous 
Ziphites  beating  the  bushes  before  him,  and 
8000  men,  stationed  to  catch  even  the  print 
of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
14,  22,  xxiv.  11,  xxvl.  2,  20).  David  finds 
himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of  Judan, 
in  the  wUdemess  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not 
three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and  pursued 
catch  sight  of  each  other  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  25-29, 
xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.).  Whilst  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maon  occurred  David's  ad- 
venture with  Nabal,  instructive  as  showing- 
his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  ft-eebooter's  life, 
and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marria^ 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jexreel,  also  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxr. 
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43,  xxtU.  S  ;  3  Sam.  Ui.  2).  4.  His  serrice 
onder  Achish  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  I ;  3  Sam.  i.  27). 
Wearied  with  bis  irandcriag  life  he  at  last 
crosses  the  Philistine  fktmtier,  sot,  as  before, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  ftigitiTe,  but  the  chief  of 
%  powerful  band — his  600  men  now  grown 
into  an  organised  force,  with  their  wires  and 
familifis  around  them  (xxrii.  8,  4).  After 
the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
g&re  him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on 
the  fh>ntier  of  Philistia  (xxtU.  6).  There 
we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  Darid's 
lif^  He  was  settled  there  for  a  ^ear  and 
fow  wumihs  (xxrii.  7),  and  a  body  of  Ben* 
jamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of 
whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him  from 
the  yery  tribe  of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  U7). 
He  deoeired  Achish  into  confidence  by  attack- 
ing the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert 
fhmtier,  and  representing  the  plunder  to  be 
of  portions  of  the  southern  tribes  or  the 
Nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But  this 
confidence  was  not  shared  by  the  Philistine 
nobles,  and  accordingly  David  was  sent  back 
by  Achish  fh)m  the  last  Tictorions  campaign 
against  SauL  During  his  absence  the  Be- 
dooin  Amalekites,  whom  he  had  plundered 
during  the  prerious  year,  had  made  a  descent 
upon  ZiUag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  off  the  wives  and  children  of  the  new 
settlement.  A  wild  scene  of  ihmtio  grief  and 
reerimination  ensued  between  David  and  his 
followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an  oracle  of 
aasuranee  fhnn  Abiatbar.  Assisted  by  the 
Manassites  who  had  joined  him  on  the  march 
to  Oilboa  (1  Chr.  xiL  19-21),  he  overtook  the 
invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil  (1  Sam.  xxx.).  Two  days  after  this 
victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north 
with  the  fotal  news  of  the  death  at  Oilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of 
his  rival  and  of  his  firiend,  the  solemn  mourn- 
ing, the  vent  of  his  indignation  against  the 
bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion that  followed,  will  close  the  second  period 
of  David*8  Ufe  (2  Sam.  L  1-27).— III.  Daici^s 
rmgn. — (I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron, 
1\  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5).  Hebron  was 
•elected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient  sacred  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  formally  anointed  king  (2  Sam. 
iL  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally 
confined.  Gradually  his  power  increased, 
and  during  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
elevation  of  Ishbosheth  a  series  of  skirmishes 
took  plaoe  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Then 
rapidly  followed,  though  without  David's  con- 
sent, the  successive  murders  of  Abxkr  and  of 
IsHBOSHXTH  (2  Sam.  iiL  30,  iv.  3).  The 
throne,  so  long  waiting  for  him,  was  now 


vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  whole 
people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and 
his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  8).  For  the  third  time 
David  was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of 
three  days  celebrated  tbejoyf^  event  (1  Chr. 
xii.  89).  His  Uttle  band  had  now  swelled 
into  "a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God" 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command  of  it,  which 
had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he  now 
devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
(II.)  Reign  over  all  Israel,  88  years  (2  Sam. 
V.  5  to  1  K.  ii.  11).  (1)  The  foundaUon  of 
Jerusalem.  One  fastness  alone  in  the  centre 
of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  %A 
Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  fixed  as  his  ftiture  capital.  By  one 
sudden  assault  Jehus  was  taken.  The  rewani 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  pre- 
cipice was  the  highest  place  in  the  army. 
Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of  the 
host  (1  Chr.xi.  6).  The  royal  residence  was 
instantly  fixed  there  —  fortifications  were 
added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — and  it  was 
known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city  of 
David"  (1  Chr.  xL  7 ;  2  Sam.  v.  9).  The 
Philistines  made  two  ineffectual  attacks  on 
the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17-20),  and  a  retri- 
bution on  theb"  former  victories  took  plaoe 
by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their  own 
idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history, 
allied  herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram  sent 
cedarwood  for  the  buildings  of  the  new  capital 
(2  Sam.  V.  11),  especially  for  the  palace  of 
David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Unhallowed 
and  profane  as  the  city  had  been  before,  it 
was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which  it  has 
never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  re- 
moved firom  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-Jearim 
with  marked  solemnity.  A  temporary  halt 
(owing  to  the  death  of  Uua)  detained  it  at 
Obed-edom*s  house,  after  which  it  again 
moved  forward  with  great  state  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life.  One 
incident  only  tarnished  its  splendour — the 
reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own 
household  the  benedictdon  which  he  had 
already  pronounced  on  his  people.  His  act 
of  severity  towards  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on 
the  solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ;  1  Chr.  xv. 
29).  (2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire 
of  Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii.  The  erection  of 
the  new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to 
a  new  era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history 
of  the  monarchy.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  "* 
and  Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and 
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organization  of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also 
founded  an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the 
first  time  realised  the  prophetic  description  of 
the  bounds  of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  zt. 
18-21).  The  internal  organization  now  esta- 
blished lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns 
of  David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But, 
for  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  sacred  history. 
{a)  In  the  internal  organisation  of  the  king- 
dom the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of 
which  Darid  was  the  founder,  a  position 
which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  "  Patri- 
arch '*  (Acts  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  of  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Messiah.  Of  these,  Absalom  and 
Adon^ah  both  inherited  their  father's  beauty 
(2  Sam.  xir.  25;  1  K.  i.  6);  but  Solomon 
alone  jMSsessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  fh>m  a  union  of  the  children  of 
Solomon  and  Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was 
carried  on  (1  K.  xr.  2).  David's  strong 
parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is  very  re- 
markable (2  Sam.  xiil.  31,  83,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  5,  83,  xix.  4 ;  1  K.  i.  6).  (6)  The 
military  organization,  which  was  in  fact  in- 
herited tram  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows:  (1)  **The  Host," 
i.  e.  the  whole  available  military  force  of 
Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  and  sununoned  only  for  war.  There 
were  12  divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were 
held  to  be  in  duty  month  by  month;  and 
over  each  of  them  presided  an  officer,  selected 
for  this  purpose  fh>m  the  other  military 
bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxviL  1-15). 
The  army  was  still  distinguished  fh>m  those 
of  surrounding  nations  by  its  primitire  as- 
pect of  a  force  of  infkntry  without  cavalry. 
The  only  innovations  as  yet  allowed  were 
the  introduction  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of  mules  for  the 
princes  and  offloers  instead  of  the  asses  (2  Sam. 
xiiL  29,  zviU.  9).  (2)  The  Body-guard. 
This  also  had  existed  in  the  court  of  Saul,  and 
David  himself  had  probably  been  its  com- 
manding officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14).  But  it 
now  assumed  a  peculiar  organization.  They 
were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having 
been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Oath. 
They  are  usually  called  from  this  circum- 
stance **  Cherethites  and  Pelethites."  The 
captain  of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only 
not  a  foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  purest  descent,  who  first  ap- 
pears in  this  capacity,  but  who  outlived 
David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the 


chief-priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viiL 
18,  XV.  18,  XX.  23  ;  1  K.  i.  88,  44).  (3)  The 
most  peculiar  military  institution  in  David's 
army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  The  nucleus 
of  what  afterwards  became  the  only  standing 
army  in  David's  forces  was  the  band  of  600 
men  who  had  gathered  round  him  in  his 
wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was  still 
preserved.  It  became  yet  farther  subdivided 
into  three  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were 
commanded  by  SO  officers,  one  for  each  band, 
who  together  formed  **  the  thirty,"  and  the 
8  large  bands  by  8  officers,  who  together 
formed  *•  the  three,"  and  the  whole  by  one 
chief,  **the  captain  of  the  mighty  men" 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  1  Chr.  xi  9-47).  The 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai^ 
David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20 ;  and  oomp. 
2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  (o)  Side  by  side  with  thi« 
military  organization  were  established  social 
and  moral  institutions.  Some  were  entirely 
for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  financial  pur- 
poses (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-81),  others  for  judieial 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are  named 
as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called  the 
court,  or  council  of  the  king ;  the  ooxincillors, 
Ahithophel  of  GUo,  and  Jonathan,  the  king's 
nephew  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  82,  88);  the  com- 
panion or  **  friend,"  Hushai  (1  Chr.  xxviL 
38;  2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  19);  the  scribe, 
Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  XX.  25  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  82) ;  Jehoeha- 
phat,  the  recorder  or  historian  (2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  and  Adoram  the  tax-collector,  both  of 
whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  IK. 
zii.  18,  iv.  8,  6).  But  the  more  peculiar  of 
David's  institutions  were  those  directly  bear- 
ing on  religion.  Two  prophets  appear  as  the 
king's  constant  advisers.  Of  these.  Gad,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  David's 
companion  in  exile;  and,  ttom  his  being 
called  "the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  8cho<ds.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  esta- 
blishmoit  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
viL  2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of 
"prophet,"  and  by  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
phecies which  he  utters  (2  Sam.  viL  5-17, 
xii.  1-14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of  prophetic 
dispensation,  and  as  the  hope  of  the  new 
generation,  which  he  supports  in  the  person 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also 
appear— representatives  of  the  two  rival 
houses  of  Aaron  (1  Qir.  xxiv.  8) ;  here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abia- 
thar,  who  attended  him  at  Jerusalem,  com- 
panion of  his  exile,  and  connected  with  the 
old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr.  xxvU.  84), 
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loining  him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  be- 
eomlng  afterwards  the  aupport  of  his  son ; 
the  other  Zadoc,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  ZTi.  89),  ^ndwho  was  made  the  head 
of  the  Aaronie  Ikmily  (zxviL  17).  Besides 
these  four  great  religions  functionaries  there 
were  two  classes  of  subordinates^prophets, 
specially  instructed  in  singing  and  mnsio, 
under  Asaph,  Heman  the  grandson  of  Samuel, 
and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxt.  1-31) — Leyites,  or 
attendants  on  the  sanotnary,  who  again  were 
sabdiTided  into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and 
gnardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxrL  1-28) 
which  had  been  acoomulated,  since  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  Darid  himself  (1  Chr.  zxri. 
36-28).  (d)  From  the  internal  state  of 
David*s  kingdom  we  pass  to  its  external  re- 
lations. These  will  be  found  at  length  under 
the  rarious  countries  to  which  they  relate. 
It  will  be  here  only  necessary  to  briefly  indi- 
cate the  enlargement  of  his  dominions.  Within 
ten  years  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he 
had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  PmutriMas  on  the  west  (2  8am. 
Tiii.  1) ;  the  Moabitis  on  the  east  (2  Sam. 
TiU.  2),  by  theexploitsof  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiiL 
20) ;  the  Stsiams  on  the  north-east  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  8) ;  the  Edomitss 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  14),  on  the  south ;  and  finally 
the  Ammoiotbs,  who  had  broken  their  ancient 
alliance,  and  made  one  grand  resistance  to 
the  adTance  of  his  empire  (2  Sam.  x.  1-19, 
ziL  26-31).  These  three  last  wars  were  en- 
tangled with  each  other.  The  last  and  crown- 
ing point  was  the  siege  of  Babbah.  (3)  Three 
great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  marking 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  close  of  DsTid's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign ;  which  appears  to 
be  intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad  (2  Sam. 
xxiT.  13),  "a  three  years'  famine,  a  three 
months'  iUght,  or  a  three  days'  pestilence." 
(a)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  Darid's 
relations  with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has 
often  arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time 
(xTi.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gaye  as  the 
eauae  of  the  famine  Saul's  massacre  of  tbe 
Gibeonitea,  may  haTC  been  connected  with 
the  desire  to  extii^uish  the  last  remains  of 
the  fkllen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation 
is  not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably 
the  most  recent  naticmal  crime  that  had  left 
any  deep  impression ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
Dayid*s  conduct  towards  Saul's  fsmily  is  of 
a»  opposite  kind,  {b)  The  second  group  of 
incidents  contains  the  tragedy  of  DaTid's 
tllSe,  which  grew  in  aU  its  parts  out  of  the 
polygamy,  with  its  eyil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plonged  on  becoming  king. 


Underneath  the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious 
campaign  against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dork 
story,  known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a 
Tery  few ;  the  double  erime  of  adultery  with 
Bathsheba,  and  of  the  Tirtual  murder  of 
Uriah.  The  crimes  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the  rebuke 
of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  reyiTal  of  the  king's 
conscience ;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the 
child ;  the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him ;  his  return  of  hope  and 
peace;  are  characteristic  of  DaTid,  and  of 
Darid  only.  But  the  clouds  firom  thia  time 
gathered  OTcr  David's  fOTtunes,  and  hencefor- 
ward **the  sword  never  departed  tnm  hiai 
house"  (2  Sam.  xiL  10).  The  outrage  on 
his  daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his  eldest 
son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  rerolt  of  his  best- 
beloTcd  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which 
once  more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in 
the  days  when  he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this, 
the  heaTiest  trial  of  his  life,  was  aggraTated 
by  the  impetuosity  of  Joab,  now  perhaps, 
trom  his  complicity  in  DaTid's  crime,  more 
unmanageable  than  ever.  The  rebellion  was 
fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  Jealousy 
ot  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  ab- 
sorbed into  the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  ap- 
pears  from  2  Sam.  xL  3,  xxiii.  84,  Ahitho- 
phel  was  the  grandfkther  of  Bathsheba,  its 
main  supporter  was  one  whom  DaTid  had 
proToked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names 
just  mmtioned.  Mahanaim  was  the  capital 
of  DaTid's  exile,  as  it  had  been  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Sanl  (2  Sam.  xriL  24 ;  oomp.  ii.  8, 
12).  His  forces  were  arranged  under  the  three 
great  military  oflioers  who  remained  faithful 
to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of  the  host ; 
Abishai,  captain  of  *<  the  mighty  men ;"  and 
Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam. 
XTiiL  2).  On  Absalom's  side  was  DaTid's 
nephew  Amasa  (ib.  xTii.  25).  The  flnal 
battle  was  fought  in  the  **  forest  of  Ephraim," 
which  terminated  in  the  accident  leading  to 
the  death  of  Ab8al<mi.  At  this  point  the 
narratiTC  resumes  its  minute  detail.  The 
return  was  marked  at  CTcry  stage  by  re- 
joicing and  amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40; 
1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  flrst  reconciled.  The 
embers  of  the  insurrection,  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-48)  in  DaTid's  heieditary 
enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Bei^jamin,  were 
trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and 
sagad^  in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of 
Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old  position.  And 
DaTid  again  reigned  in  undisturbed  peace  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22).  (c)  The 
closing  period  of  Darid's  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  oon- 
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sidered  as  a  gradual  preparation  for  tho  reign 
of  his  successor.  This  calamity  was  the  three 
days'  pestilence  which  visited  Jerusalem  at 
the  warning  of  the  prophet  Gad.  The  occa- 
sion which  led  to  this  warning  was  the  census 
of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at  the  Idng's 
orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ;  1  Chr.  x>L  1-7, 
xxvli.  28,  24).  JoaVs  repugnance  to  the 
measure  was  such  that  he  revised  altogether 
to  number  Levi  and  Bei\]amin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 
The  plague  and  its  cessation  were  commemo- 
rated down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  28) — possessed  a  threshing-floor ;  there 
he  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing 
the  com  gathered  in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  20).  At  this  spot  an  awful  vision  ap- 
peared, such  as  is  described  in  the  later  days 
of  Jerasalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.  The  scene  of 
such  an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at 
once  marked  out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  de- 
manded, and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the 
site;  the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of 
the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was  called  by 
the  name  of  "Moriah"  (2  Chr.  iii.  1) ;  and 
for  the  flrst  time  a  holy  place,  sanctified  by  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised 
in  Jerasalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  after- 
wards became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  national  worship, 
with  but  slight  interruption,  for  more  than 
1000  years,  and  it  is  even  contended  that  the 
same  spot  is  the  rock,  still  regarded  with 
almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Rock."  A  for- 
midable conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succession 
broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign, 
which  detached  fh>m  his  person  two  of  his 
court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  adherence 
to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from 
him— Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan, 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the 
plot  was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration 
took  place  under  his  father's  auspices  (1  K.  i. 
1-68).  By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had 
grown  upon  him.  The  warmth  of  his  ex- 
hausted frame  was  attempted  to  be  restored 
by  the  introduction  of  a  young  Shunammite, 
of  the  name  of  AUshag,  mentioned  appar- 
ently for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grew 
up  in  connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later 
ovents  (2  K.  i.  1,  H.  17).  His  last  song  is 
preserved — a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a 
just  ruler  which  he  had  placed  before  him, 
and  of  the  difiiculties  which  he  had  felt  in 
realising  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His  last 
words,  as  recorded,  to  his  socoeiMir,  are 


general  exhortations  to  bis  duty,  combined 
with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Baraillai 
(1  K.  ii.  1-9).  He  died,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  *'  was  buried  in 
the  city  of  David."  After  the  return  froin 
the  captivity,  "the  sepulchres  of  David" 
were  still  pointed  out  "  between  Siloah  and 
the  house  of  the  mighty  men,"  or  "the 
guardhouse  "  (Neh.  iii.  1 6) .  His  tomb,  which 
became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice  shown  as 
such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  Ls 
on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusalem, 
commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so> 
called  "  Coenaculum ;"  but  it  cannot  be 
identified  with  the  tomb  of  David,  which  was 
emphatically  within  the  walls. 

DAVID,  CTTT  OF.  [Jerusalbm.] 
DAY.  The  variable  length  of  the  natural 
day  at  diffierent  seasons  led  in  the  very  ear- 
liest times  to  th6  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or 
one  revolution  of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of 
time.  The  commencement  of  the  civil  daj 
varies  in  different  nations :  the  Babylonians 
reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise;  the 
Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon :  the  RomauP 
from  midnight  to  midnight;  the  Athenians 
and  others  from  sunset  to  sunset.  Tho 
Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reekon- 
ing  (Lev.  xxiii.  82,  **  fh>m  even  to  even  shall 
ye  celebrate  your  sabbath ")  fh)m  Oen.  i.  5, 
"  the  evening  and  the  monUng  were  the  first 
day."  The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the 
modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  fr^nn  an  early 
period  minute  specifications  of  the  parts  of 
the  natural  day.  Roughly  indeed  they  were 
content  to  divide  it  into  "  moming,  evening, 
and  noonday"  (Ps.  It.  17) ;  but  when  they 
wished  for  greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to 
six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was  again 
subdivided.  These  are  held  to  have  been: — 
1.  "The  dawn."  2.  "Sunrise."  8.  "Heat  of 
the  day,"  about  9  o'clock ;  4. " The  two  noons** 
(Gen.  xliU.  16 ;  Deut.  xxviU.  29) ;  5.  "The 
cool  (litidmf)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen. 
iU.  8);  so  called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day ; 
6.  "Evening."  The  phrase  "between  the 
two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8),  being 
the  time  nuirked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6, 
xxix.  89),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the 
Karaites  and  Samaritans  on  the  one  lund, 
and  the  Pharisees  on  the  other.  The  former 
took  it  to  mean  between  sunset  and  frill 
darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6);  the  Rabbinisu 
explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  sunset. — ^Before  the  captivity 
the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches 
(Pi.  IxUL  6,  xo.  4),viz.  the  first  watch,  last- 
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ing  tm  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  Y.  *«the 
beginning  of  the  vatcbcs  *') ;  the  <*  MiddU 
watch,"  lacting  till  oockorow  (Jndg.  vii.  19) ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sonrise 
(Ex.  xir.  24).  These  diTisions  were  probably 
eonnected  with  the  Levitical  dutiea  in  the 
Temple  lerTice.  The  Jews,  howerer,  say 
(in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  **  a  watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night ")  that  they  always 
had  four  night-watches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  8), 
bat  that  the  fourth  was  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  morning.  In  the  N.  T.  we  hare  aUnsions 
to  foor  watches,  a  dirision  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans.  These  were,  I.  from 
twilight  tiU  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11 ;  John  xx. 
19);  3.  midnight,  ft-om  9  tiU  12  o'clock 
(Mark  xiii.  35) ;  8.  tiU  9  in  the  morning 
(Mark  xiii.  85  ;  3  Mace  t.  23) ;  4.  tUl  day. 
break  (John  xTiii.  28).  The  word  held  to 
mean  **  hour  '*  is  first  found  in  Dan.  iiL  6, 15, 
T.  5.  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  dirision  of 
the  day  into  12  parts.  In  our  Lord's  time 
the  division  was  common  (John  xL  9). 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
wnpir*  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derired 
fi-om  daiff  in  the  speeiAo  sense  of  a  day  fixed 
for  a  trial. 

DEACON.  The  office  described  by  this 
title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlatire  of 
Bishop.  [Bnuop.]  The  two  are  mentioned 
together  in  PhiL  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to 
hsTe  been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  im- 
plying subordinate  actirity  (1  Gor.  iiL  5  ;  2 
Cor.  tL  4),  and  afterwards  to  hare  gained  a 
more  deilned  connotation,  as  applied  to  a 
distinct  body  of  men  in  the  Chri^ian  society. 
The  narratiTe  of  Acts  tL  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  glTing  an  account  of  the  institution  of 
this  office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet 
the  complaints  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministoation,  call  on  the  body  of  belieyers  to 
choose  seren  men  **  fW  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  **  may  appoint 
orer  this  business."  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  seven  were  not  ap- 
pointed to  higher  ftmctions  than  those  of  the 
deacons  of  the  K.  T.  There  are  indications, 
however,  of  the  existenoe  of  another  body  in 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  com- 
pare wiih  the  deacons  of  PhU.  i.  1,  and  1 
Tim.ilL8.  As  the  *' elders  "  of  Acts  xiv.  23, 
XV.  6 ;  1  Pet  v.  1,  were  not  merely  men 
advanced  in  yeaxs,  so  the  **young  men  **  of 
Acts  V.  6,  10,  were  probably  not  merely 
young  men,  but  persons  occupying  a  distinct 
podtioa  and  exercising  distinct  functions. 
Assuming  the  identity  of  the  two  names  we 
have  to  ask— (1)  To  what  previous  organisa- 


tion, if  any,  the  order  is  traceuble  t  (2)  What 
were  the  qualifications  and  ftmctions  of  tho 
men  so  designated!  I.  As  the  constitution 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue  had  its  elders  or 
pastors,  so  also  it  had  its  subordinate  officers 
(Luke  iv.  .20),  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons 
for  the  day,  to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open 
and  close  it  at  the  right  times.  II.  The 
moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim.  iii., 
as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop. 
The  deacons,  J;iowever,  wore  not  required  to 
be  "  given  to  hospitality,"  nor  to  be  *'apt  to 
teach."  It  was  enough  for  them  to  **  hold 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience." 
They  were  not  to  gain  their  living  by  disreput- 
able occupations.  On  ofltering  themselves  for 
their  work  they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict 
scrutiny  (1  Tim.  UL  10),  and  if  this  ended 
satisfkctorily  were  to  enter  on  it.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  synagogue,  and  from  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  think  of  the 
deacons  or  **  young  men  "  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in  which 
the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fimd,  at  first 
with  no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of 
the  Seven,  and  afterwards  under  the  elders, 
maintaining  order  at  the  daily  meetings  of  the 
disciples  to  break  bread,  baptising  new  eon- 
verts,  distributing  the  bread  and  the  wine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or  his 
representative  had  blessed.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  office  of  a 
deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 

DEACONESS.  The  word^tiitaro?  is  found 
in  Bom.  xvL  1  (A.  Y.  **  servant "),  associated 
with  a  female  name,  and  ttiis  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later,  an 
order  of  women  bearing  that  title,  and  ex- 
ercising in  relation  to  their  own  sex  functions 
which  were  analogous  to  ttiose  of  the  deacons. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  women  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi.  6,  12, 
belonged  to  such  an  order.  The  rules  given 
as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
11,  Tit.  ii.  8,  have  in  like  manner  been 
referred  to  them,  and  they  have  been  iden- 
tified even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v. 
3-10. 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed 
until  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  In  the 
O.  T.  the  lake  is  called  **  the  Salt  Sea,"  and 
**the  Sea  of  the  Plain,"  and  under  the 
former  of  these  names  it  is  described. 

DEARTH.     (Famihk.] 

DE'BIB,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Pales- 
tine.    1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Juduh 
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(Josh.  XT.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleren  cities 
to  the  west  of  Hebron.  The  earlier  name  of 
Debir  was  Kiijathsepher,  "city  of  book" 
(Josh.  XV.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath- 
sannah,  "city  of  palm"  (Josh.  xr.  49).  It 
was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  "  sub- 
urbs "  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  15  ;  1  Chr. 
vi.  58).  Debir  has  not  been  discovered 
with  certainty  in  modem  times ;  but  about 
three  miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wady  NunhUr, 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills,  of  which  one 
bears  a  name  certainly  sug^stlve  of  Debir — 
Dewir-han. — S.  A  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "  Valley  of  Achor  "  (Josh. 
XV.  7),  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  com- 
plications of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho. 
A  Wady  Labor  is  marked  in  Van  de  Yelde's 
map  as  close  to  the  8.  of  Ntby  MUmj  at  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea. — 8.  The 
"  border  of  Debir  "  is  named  as  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiiL  26),  and 
as  apparently  not  far  fh>m  Mahanaim. 

DEB'ORAH.  1.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah 
(Oen.  XXXV.  1).  Deborah  accompanied  Re- 
bekah  ft*om  the  house  of  Bethuel  (Oen.  xxiv. 
59),  and  is  only  mentioned  by  name  on  the 
occasion  of  her  burial,  under  the  oak-tree  of 
Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour  AUon- 
Bachuth. — A.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Israel 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived  under  the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraun  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as 
palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is  men- 
tioned as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  XX.  88)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary 
of  the  palm  "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146).  She 
was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although, 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  13,  some  sup- 
pose her  to  have  belonged  to  Issaohar.  Lapi- 
doth  was  probably  her  husband  and  not  Barak, 
as  some  say.  She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  as 
one  gifted  with  prophetic  command  (Judg. 
iv.  6, 14,  V.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspira- 
tion "  a  mother  in  Israel."  Jabin's  tyranny 
was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern  tribes, 
who  were  near  his  capital  and  under  her 
jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and 
Issaohar  :  hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak 
to  the  deliverance,  it  was  on  them  that  the 
brunt  of  the  battie  fell.  Under  her  direction 
Barak  encamped  on  the  broad  summit  of 
Tabor.  Deborah's  prophecy  was  f^ilfilled 
(Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general 
perished  among  the  "oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),"  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin 
Kenite's  wilis  (Judg.  iv.  31)  in  the  northern 
mountains.  Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess  " 
includes  the  notion  of  inspired  poe^,  as  in 
Ex.  XV.  SO;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious 


triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v.)  well  vindiestet  her 
claim  to  the  office. 

DEBTOR.     [LoAK.] 

DECAP'OLIS.  This  name  occurs  only 
three  times  in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25, 
Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (b.c. 
65)  ten  cities  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt, 
partially  colonised,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privileges;  the  country  around  tiiem  was 
hence  called  Deeapolit.  Pliny  enumeratea 
them  as  follows:  Seythopolis,  Sippot,  Qadarc^^ 
Pellay  Philadelphia^  OeratOf  Dion,  Oanatha, 
Damaseutf  and  Jtapharui.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scytho- 
polis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  Tt 
would  appear,  however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25, 
and  Mark  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was  a 
general  appellation  for  a  large  district  ex- 
tending adong  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
Pliny  says  it  reached  trom  Damascus  on  the 
north  to  Philadelphia  on  the  south,  and  from 
Scythopolis  on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the 
east.  This  region,  once  so  populous  and 
prosperous,  from  which  multitudes  flocked  to 
hear  the  Saviour  and  through  which  multi- 
tudes followed  His  footsteps,  is  now  almost 
without  an  inhabitant. 

DE'DAN.  1.  ThenameofasonofRaamah, 
son  of  Gush  (Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9). — 0.  A 
son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  8  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32).~The  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genea- 
logies above  referred  to)  are  contained  in  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  (xxi.  18),  Jeremiah  (xxr. 
23,  xlix.  8),  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  13,  xxvil.  15, 
20,  xxxviii.  13),  and  aro  in  every  ease  ob- 
scure. The  probable  inferences  from  these 
mentions  of  Dedan  are— 1.  That  Dedan,  son 
of  Raamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan- 
merohants  between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 
2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  in- 
termarriage with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed 
a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  which  appean  to 
have  had  its  chief  settlement  in  the  borders 
of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps  to  have  led  a  pas- 
toral life. 

DE'DANIM.    Is.  xxi.  IS.     [Dkda2v.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE,  the  fes- 
tival instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging 
of  the  Temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar 
after  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  driven  out  the 
Syrians,  b.c.  164.  It  is  named  only  oooe  iu 
the  Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its 
institution  is  recorded  1  Mace  iv.  52-59.  It 
commenced  on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
Antiochns  Epiphanes,  b.c  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but 
it  did  not  require  attendance  at  Jenualem. 
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It  WM  an  ocoaiioii  of  mneh  fntiTity.  The 
writer  of  S  Ifaoo.  tells  na  that  it  wm  cele- 
brated in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  carrying  of 
branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing 
(x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states  that  the  festiTal 
was  called  **LighU/'  In  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  the  **  Hallel"  was  song  erery  day 
of  the  feast. 

DEER.     [FAUX>w-Dxzn.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  OF,  a  title  given  to 
fifteen  Psalms,  from  oxx.  to  cxxxir.  inolusive. 
Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  Darid,  one  is 
ascribed,  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  giTC  no  indication  of  their  author.  With 
respect  to  the  term  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
**  degrees,"  a  great  dirersity  of  opinion  pre- 
Toils,  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
they  were  pilgrim  songs,  sung  by  the  people 
as  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

DE'HAYITES  mentioned  only  once  in 
Scripture  (Ear.  ir.  9)  among  the  colonists 
planted  in  Samaria  after  the  completion  of  the 
CaptiTlty  of  Israel.  They  are  probably  the 
Dal  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  125) 
among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 

DELILAH,  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the 
▼alley  of  Sorek,  belored  by  Samson  (Judg. 
xtL  4-18).  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  she  was  a  Philistine  courtesan.  [Samsom.] 

DELUGE.     [NoAn.] 

DE'LUS,  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  zt.  SS,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in 
the  Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  this  god  and  of 
his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 

DE^AS,  most  probably  a  eontraction  from 
Demetrius,  or  perhaps  from  Demarohus,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (Philem.  24  ;  Gol.  iv. 
14)  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  (2  Tim.  It.  10)  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  having  deserted  the  apostle 
through  lore  of  this  present  world,  and  gone 
to  Thessalonica. 

DEMETRIUS,  a  maker  of  silTer  shrines  of 
Artemis  atEphesus  ( Acts  xiz.  24).  These  were 
small  models  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue,  which  it 
was  customary  to  carry  on  Journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms. 

EEMFTRIUS  I.,  sumamed  Soter,  **The 
Sayiour,"  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of 
Seleocus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  Antio- 
ehus  the  Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  (b.c. 
175)  in  exchange  for  his  uncle  Antioehus 
Epiphanes.  From  his  position  he  was  unable 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Syrian  throne  by  Antioehus  IV. ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (b.c.  164)  he  claimed 
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his  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim 
by  the  Roman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of 
his  cousin  Antioehus  V.  His  petition  was  re- 
vised, he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with 
a  small  force  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Msec 
xIt.  1 ;  1  Mace.  yii.  i).  The  Syrians  soon 
declared  in  his  favour  (b.c.  162),  and  An- 
tioehus and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put 
to  death  (1  Mace.  vli.  2,  3  ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2). 
His  campaigns  against  the  Jews  were  unsue- 
cessAil.  In  b.c.  152,  Alexander  Bales  was 
brought  forward,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  senate,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne. 
The  rivals  met  in  a  decisive  engagement  (b.c. 
150),  and  Demetrius,  after  displaying  the 
greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1  Msec.  x.  48-50). 


Teiradmchni  (Atdo  talant)  of  Demctrliu  L 

DEME'TRIUS  II.,  "The  Victorious"  (Ni- 
eator),  was  the  elder  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antioehus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to 
Cnidus,  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown 
up  he  made  a  descent  on  Syria  (b.c.  148), 
and  was  received  with  general  favour  (1 
Mace  X.  67  fT.).  His  campaigns  against 
Jonatium  and  the  Jews  are  described  in  1 
Mace.  X.,  xi.  In  b.c.  188,  Demetrius  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mitbridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace, 
xiv.  l-S).  Mitbridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  When  Antioehus  Sidetes,  who  had 
gained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne  invaded 
Parthia,  Phraates  employed  Demetrius  to 
effect  a  diversion.     In  this  DemetriuR  sue- 
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oeeded,  and  when  Antiochos  fell  in  battle,  he 
again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender, 
supported  by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the 
field  against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat 
he  was  assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his 
wife,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea. 

DEMON.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is 
various.  In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but 
supernatural  men,  it  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "  god ;"  afterwards  in  Hesiod,  when  the 
idea  of  the  gods  had  become  more  exalted 
and  less  familiar,  the  "  demons "  are  spoken 
of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers  of 
the  gods  to  men.  In  the  Gospels  generally, 
in  James  ii.  19,  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the 
demons  are  spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at 
enmity  with  God,  and  having  power  to  afflict 
man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as  is  marked 
by  the  fluent  epithet  "unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  They  "believe" 
the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  "  (James  iL 
19) ;  they  recc^nise  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of 
God  (Matt.  viiL  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and 
acknowledge  the  power  of  His  name,  used  in 
exorcism,  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
by  His  appointed  messengers  (Acts  xix.  15) ; 
and  look  forward  in  terror  to  the  Judgment 
to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29).  The  description  is 
precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  angelic 
in  knowledge  and  powers,  but  wiUi  the  em- 
phutio  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive  and 
active  wickedness. 

DEMONIACS.  This  word  is  fk«quently 
used  in  the  N.  T.,  and  applied  to  persons 
suffering  under  the  possession  of  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  such  possession  generally  showing 
itself  visibly  in  bodily  disease  or  mental 
derangement.  It  has  been  maintained  by 
many  persons  that  our  Lord  and  the  Evan- 
gelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  possession, 
spoke  only  in  aooommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as 
to  its  truth  or  its  filsity.  It  is  concluded 
that,  sinee  the  symptoms  of  the  afflietion 
were  frequently  those  of  bodily  disease  (as 
dumbness.  Matt.  ix.  82;  blindness.  Matt. 
xU.  22 ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix.  17-27),  or  those 
seen  in  oases  of  ordinal  y  insanity  (as  in  Matt, 
viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  1-5),  and  since  also  the 
phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  constantly  used 
in  connexion  with,  and  as  apparently  equiva- 
lent to,  "  to  be  mad"  (see  John  vii.  20,  viii. 
48,  X.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xL  18  ;  Luke  viL 
S8),  the  demoniacs  were  merely  persons 
suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body  and 
mind.  But  detmoniacs  are  firequently  distin- 
guished (hnn  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sick- 
ness (see  Mark  L  S2,  xvi.  17,  18 ;  Luke  vL 
17,  18),  even,  it  would  seem,  fh>m  the  epilep- 
tic (Matt.  iv.  24) ;  the  same  outward  signs  are 


sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimei 
merely  to  disease  (oomp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with 
xvii.  15 ;  Matt.  xiL  22,  with  Mark  vii.  82, 
ftc.) ;  the  demons  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing in  their  own  persons  with  superhuman 
knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord  to 
be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son 
of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt.  viiL  29 ; 
Mark  i.  24,  v.  7  ;  Luke  iv.  41,  &o.).  All 
these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evU. 
Nor  does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  per- 
sonal spirits  of  evil  to  the  multitude  alone, 
but  in  His  secret  eouTersations  with  Qis 
disciples,  declaring  the  means  and  conditions 
by  which  power  over  them  could  be  exercised 
(Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  distinctly  oon- 
nects  demoniacal  possession  with  the  power 
of  the  evil  one ;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fell 
of  Satan,"  and  again  in  Matt.  xiL  25-30, 
when  He  was  accused  of  casting  out  d«nons 
through  Beelsebub,  and,  instead  of  giving 
any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not  really 
under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil. 
He  uses  an  arg^ument,  as  to  the  division  of 
Satan  against  himseU;  which,  if  possession 
be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  and  almost 
insincere.  Lastly,  the  single  feet  rooorded  of 
the  entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark 
V.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of  swine,  and  the 
effect  which  that  entrance  caused,  is  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lorfl 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply 
any  objective  reality  of  possession.  We  are 
led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and  literal 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits,  subjects  of  the  Evil  One,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
Apostles  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exerdae  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  theordinaryppwer 
of  corruption  and  temptation  wielded  by^tan 
through  the  permission  of  God.  The  di»- 
tinguishing  feature  of  possession  is  the  oom- 
plete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the  mifliBrer*8 
reason  or  power  of  will;  his  actions,  his 
words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered 
by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Acta 
xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overbome 
as  to  produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold 
will  within  him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in 
a  dream. 

DEN A'BIUS,  A.  V.  "  penny  "  (Matt,  xvlit 
28,  XX.  2,  9,  18,  xxiL  19  ;  Mark  vi.  87,  xU. 
15,  xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  85,  xx.  34 ; 
John  vi.  7,  xU.  5 ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and 
ths  Apostles.    It  took  its  name  fhMn  its 
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being  fint  equal  to  ten  **anea,"  a  number 
aftisrwards  increaaed  to  sixteen.  Itiraa  the 
principal  silyer  coin  of  the  Roman  oommon- 
wealth.  From  the  parable  of  the  laboorers 
in  the  Tineyard  it  would  leem  that  a  denarius 
was  then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labour 
(Hatt.  u.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13). 


DeoMtas  of  Tlbartoi. 

DEPUTY.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the 
A.  Y.  of  the  Greek  word  which  signifies 
•«  proconsul  *'  (Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  88). 
The  English  word  is  curious  in  itself,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  appropriate,  harlng  been 
applied  formerly  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

DER'BE  (Acts  xir.  20,  21,  xtI.  I,  xx.  4). 
The  exact  position  of  this  town  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  its  general  situation  is 
undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  great  upland  plain  of  Ltcaoicia,  which 
stretches  trom  Icoiduic  eastwards  along  the 
north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must 
haTe  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where 
(he  pass  called  the  Cllician  Gates  opened  a 
way  tnm  the  low  plain  of  C^cia  to  the 
tat4e-land  of  the  interior ;  and  probably  it 
was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road  which  passed 
thUway. 

DESERT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  Y.  to  translate  fbnr  Hebrew 
terms,  of  which  three  are  essentially  dilTerent 
in  signification.  A  **  desert,"  in  the  sense 
which  is  ordinarily  attached  to  the  word,  is 
a  vast,  burning,  sandy  plain,  alike  destitute 
of  trees  and  of  water.  Here,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  Y.  by  "  desert,"  when  used  in  the 
historical  books,  denoted  definite  localities ; 
and  that  those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the 
common  conception  of  a  <*  desert." — 1.  Axl- 
■AB.  This  word  means  that  very  depressed 
and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and  the 
hottest  chasm  in  the  world— the  sunken 
valley  north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but 
more  particularly  the  former.  [Axabau.] 
Aaabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is 
translated  by  the  word  **  desert "  only  in  Ex. 
xlriL  8.  In  a  more  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a  meaning  easily  suggested 
by  the  idea  of  exeessire  heat  contained  in  the 
root — **  Desert,**  as  the  rendering  of  Arabakf 
occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  books; 


as  Is.  xxxT.  1,  6,  xl.  8,  xli.  10,  11.  8  ;  Jcr. 
ii.  6,  T.  8,  xrii.  6, 1.  12  ;  but  this  general 
sense  is  never  found  in  the  historical  books. 
— 2.  MiDBAE.  This  word,  which  our  transla- 
tors have  most  fluently  rendered  by 
'* desert,**  is  accurately  the  "pasture  ground.*' 
It  is  most  firequently  used  for  those  tracts  of 
waste  land  which  lie  beyoud  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and 
which  are  a  very  familiar  feature  to  the 
traveller  in  that  country.  In  the  poetical 
books  **  desert "  is  found  as  the  translation 
of  Midbar  in  Deut.  xxxli.  10  ;  Job  xxiv.  5  ; 
Is.  xxi.  1;  Jer.  xxv.  24. — 8.  Chaxbau, 
appears  to  have  the  force  of  dryness,  and 
thence  of  desolation.  It  does  not  occur  in 
any  historical  passages.  It  is  rendered 
*'  desert  '*  in  Ps.  cU.  6 ;  Is.  xlviii.  21 ;  Exek. 
xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  employed  for  it 
in  the  A.  Y.  is  **  waste  places  "  or  **  desola- 
tion.'*~4.  JESHtvoM  with  the  definite  article, 
apparently  denotes  the  waste  tracts  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  oases  it 
is  treated  as  a  proper  name  in  the  A.  Y. 
Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a  few  pas- 
sages of  poetry ;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "desert."  Ps.  Ixxxviil.  40; 
CTi.  14;  lB.xmi.  19,20. 

DEUTERONOMY,  which  means  "  the  re- 
petition  of  the  law,*'  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before 
his  death.  Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are 
the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and 
the  story  of  his  death.^I.  The  first  dls- 
course  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a  brief  historical 
introduction,  the  speaker  recapitulatea  the 
chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which 
had  the  most  immedlatfi  bearing  on  the  entry 
of  the  people  into  the  promised  land.  To 
this  discourse  is  appended  a  brief  notice  of 
the  severing  of  the  three  cities  of  reAige  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-48).— II. 
The  second  diwourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49^ 
It  extends  tttjm  chap.  v.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and 
contains  a  recapitulation,  with  some  modin- 
cations  and  additions,  of  the  Law  already 
given  on  Mount  SlnaL — III.  In  the  third 
discourse  (xxvii.  1 — ^xxx.  20),  the  Elders  of 
Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the 
words  of  this  law."  Then  follow  the  several 
curses  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Levites  on 
Ebal  (xxvii.  14-28),  and  the  blessmgs  on 
Gerizim  (xxviU.  1-14).— I Y.  The  delivery 
of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses  (toft  its  frtiU 
further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of  the 
K  2 
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Levitet,  and  a  charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.)  :  the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  (xxxi.  SO-xxxii.  44)  :  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  twelve  tribes  (xxxiii.).— V.  The 
Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  which  Lb  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-52. — It  has  been  maintained 
by  many  modem  critics  that  Deuteronomy 
is  of  later  origin  than  the  other  four  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  but  the  book  bears  witness 
to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is 
expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of 
Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,8  ;  Mark  x.  S  ;  Acts 
iii.  22,  vii.  87).  The  last  chapter,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  was 
of  course  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  perhaps 
formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 

of  Joshua.       [PBMTATKrCB.] 

DEVIL.  The  name  describes  Satan  as 
slandering  Ood  to  man,  and  man  to  God. 
The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil ;  and  is  not 
only  exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its 
general  nature  and  tendency  by  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  iii.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the 
spirit  of  fireedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  in- 
dependence; and  it  is  but  a  slight  step 
farther  to  impute  fidsefaood  or  cruelty  to 
God.  The  other  work,  the  slandering  or 
accusing  man  before  God  is,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  unintelligible  to  us.  The 
essence  of  this  accusation  is  the  imputation 
of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9,  10),  and  its  refti- 
tation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  those 
*'  who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
[Satan;  Demok.] 

DEW.  This  in  the  summer  is  so  eopious 
in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to  some  extent 
the  absence  of  rain  (Ecdus.  xi^.  16,  xliii. 
22),  and  becomes  important  to  xhe  agricul- 
turist. As  a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the 
well-known  sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vl.  87,  89, 
40)  may  be  adduced.  Thus  it  is  coupled  in 
the  divine  blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned 
as  a  prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii. 
28  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18  ;  Zech.  viU.  12),  and 
its  withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2 
Sam.  i.  21 ;  IK.  xvU.  1 ;  Hag.  i.  10).  It 
becomes  a  leading  object  in  prophetic  ima- 
gery by  reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture 
without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain  (Deut. 
xxxii.  2 ;  Job  xxix.  19 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  8 ; 
Rrov.  xix.  12  ;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xlv.  5  ; 
Mic.  V.  7) ;  while  its  speedy  evanescence 
typifies  the  transient  goodness  of  the  hypo> 
orite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiU.  8). 

DIADEM.  What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the 
Jews  was  we  know  not.  That  of  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity  was  a  fillet  of  silk,  two 
inches  broad,  bound  round  the  head  and  tied 


behind,  the  invention  of  which  is  attrioutod 
to  Liber.  Its  colour  was  generally  white ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that 
of  Darius  ;  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or 
other  gems  (Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched 
with  gold  (Rev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly 
the  mark  of  Oriental  sovereigns  (I  Mace. 
xiiL  82).  A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10) ;  but 
in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state 
crown  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  although  u»ed  in  the 
coronation  of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  In  Esth. 
i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  eether  for  the  turban 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other 
eminent  persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as 
a  special  favour  (viii.  15).  The  diadem  of 
the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in  hav- 
ing  an  erect  triangular  peak.  The  words  in 
£z.  xxiii.  15  mean  long  and  flowing  turbans 
of  gorgeous  colours. 


Obvene  of  Tetradnchm  of  TignuMt,  klnf  of  Syria. 

DIAL.  The  word  ma*!U6th  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  "  steps"  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26 ; 
1  K.  X.  19),  and  "  degrees  "  In  A.  V.  (2  K. 
XX.  9,  10,  11 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where,  to 
give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read 
with  the  margin  the  "  d^rees  "  rather  than 
the  "  dial "  of  Ahaa.  In  the  absence  of  any 
materitJs  for  determining  the  shape  and 
structure  of  the  solar  instrument,  which 
certainly  appears  intended,  the  best  course  is 
to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  to  consider  that  the 
ma'&l^th  were  really  stairs,  and  that  the 
shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or 
high.  The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily 
be  thus  ornamented. 

DIAMOND  (Heb.  yah&lSm),  a  predoua 
stone,  the  third  in  the  second  row  on  the 
breastplate  of  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii. 
18,  xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Esekiel 
(xxviii.  13)  among  the  precious  stones  of 
the  king  of  Tyre.  Some  suppose  yah&l6m  to 
be  the  "  emerald."  Respecting  sA^mtr, 
which  is  translated  *'  diamond  "  in  Jer.  xvii. 
1,  see  under  Aoaxant* 
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DIAN'A.  Thifi  Latin  word,  properly  de- 
noting a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative 
of  the  Greek  Artemis^  the  tutelary  godden  of 
the  Epheeiana,  who  playa  bo  important  a  part 
in  the  narratiTe  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian 
Diana,  -was,  however,  regarded  as  invested 
-with  very  different  attributes,  and  is  rather 
to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and  other  female 
divinities  of  the  East  The  coin  below  will 
give  some  notion  of  the  image  of  th'e  true 
Ephesian  Diana,  which  was  grotesque  and 
archaic  in  character.  The  head  wore  a 
mural  crown,  each  hand  held  a  bar  of  metal, 
and  the  lower  part  ended  in  a  rude  block 
covered  with  figures  of  animals  and  mystic 
inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as  an 
object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed 
to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (Acts  xix. 
35).  The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  six.  28), 
**  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  and  the 
strong  expression  in  ver.  27,  "whom  all 
Asia  and  the  world  worshippeth,"  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  term  **  great "  was  evidently 
a  title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  in- 
scriptions. 


Greok  Impertal  eopp«r  coin  of  Rpbesos  and  SmyniA. 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  Diblah),  a  place 
named  only  in  £z.  vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
is  perhaps  only  another  form  of  Riblah. 

DI'BON.  1.  A  town  on  the  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan, in  the  rich  pastnral  country,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  children 
of  Gad  (Num.  xxxli.  3,  34).  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  possibly  received  the  name  of 
Diboi«-Gad  (Numb,  xxxiii.  45,  46).  Its 
first  mention  is  in  Num.  xxi.  30,  and  ft-om 
this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Moabites.  We  find  Dibon  counted  to 
Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joohua  (xiii.  9,  17). 
In  the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however, 
it  was  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv. 
2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24).  In  the 
same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Dimox.  In 
modem  times  the  name  Dhiban  has  been  dis- 
covered as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on 
the  Roman  road,  about  three  miles  north  of 


the  Amon  {Wady  Mo4feb).—2,  One  of  the 
towns  which  were  re-inhabited  by  the  men  of 
Judah  after  the  return  ttom  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  25),  identical  with  Dimokak. 

DI'BON-GAD.     [DiBOK.] 

DIDRACHMON.     [Mombt;  Shxkvl.] 

DU/YMUS,  that  is,  tht  Twin,  a  surname 
of  the  Apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 
xxi.  2).     [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (Gen.  x.  27  ;  1  Cfar.  1.  21),  a 
son  of  Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  mast 
be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name  in 
Hebrew  signifies  **  a  paim^ee^"  hence  it  is 
thought  that  Diklah  is  a  part  of  Arabia  con- 
taining many  palm-trees. 

DI'MONAH,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  22),  perhaps  the  same  as  Dibon 
in  Neh.  xi.  25. 

DI'NAH,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah 
(Gen.  XXX .  2 1 ) .  She  accompanied  her  father 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan,  and,  having 
ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was  violated 
by  Sheohem  the  son  of  Hamor,  the  chieftain 
of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Sheohem  proposed 
to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a 
sum  to  the  father  and  marrying  her  (Geo. 
xxxiv.  12).  But  in  this  cose  the  suitor  was 
an  alien,  and  the  crown  of  the  offence  con- 
sisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an 
alien  against  the  favoured  people  of  God ;  ho 
had  "wrought  folly  in  Israel"  (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his 
deputy,  were  framed  on  the  recognition  of 
the  hitherto  complete  separation  of  the  two 
peoples ;  he  proposed  the  fusion  of  the  two  by 
the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  inter- 
marriage and  commerce.  The  sons  of  Jacob, 
bent  upon  revenge,  availed  themselves  of  the 
eagerness,  which  Sheohem  showed,  to  effect 
their  purpose ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  proposed  union,  the  circumcision 
of  the  Shechemites.  They  therefore  assented ; 
and  on  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and 
fever  resulting  from  the  operation  were  at 
the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothers 
to  Dinah,  attacked  them  unexpectedly,  slew 
all  the  males  and  plundered  their  city. 

Dl'NAITES  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some 
of  the  Cu^.haean  colonists  who  were  placed 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes. 

DIN'HABAH  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  I  Chr.  i. 
43),  the  capital  city,  and  probably  the  birth- 
place, of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom. 

DIONYS'IUS  THE  AREOPAGITE  (Acts 
xvii.  34),  an  eminent  Athenian,  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens. 
The  writings  which  were  once  attributed  ta 
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him  are  now  confesaed  to  be  the  production 
of  some  neo>Platoni8t8  of  the  6th  century. 

DIONY'SUS  (2  Maco.  xiv.  33  ;  8  Mace.  ii. 
S9),  also  called  Baochus,  the  god  of  wine. 
His  worship  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
incorporation  of  Eastern  elements,  and 
assumed  the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgies  and 
mystic  ritei .  To  the  Jew,  Dionysus  would 
necessarily  appear  as  the  embodiment  of 
paganism  in  its  most  material  shape,  sanc- 
tioning the  most  tumultuous  passions  and 
the  worst  excesses. 

DIOSCORIN'THIUS.     [Mowths.] 

DIOT'BEPHES,  a  Christian  mentioned  in 
3  John  0,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

DISCIPLE.     [Schools.] 

DISPERSION,  THE  JEWS  OP  THE,  or 
simply  Thx  Dispsbsiox,  was  the  general 
title  applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained 
settled  in  foreign  countries  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Disper- 
sion, as  a  distinct  element  tnflueneing  the 
entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Outwardly  and  inwardly, 
by  its  effects  both  on  the  Gentiles  and  on  the 
people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion  appears  to 
have  been  the  clearest  providential  prepara- 
tion for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion 
was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Pre- 
cedence was  yielded  to  the  first.  From 
Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Media,  and  Parthia.  The  Greek  conquests 
in  Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the  Dispersion. 
Seleneus  Nicator  transplanted  large  bodies 
of  Jewish  colonists  flrom  Babylonia  to  the 
capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy 
was  followed  by  his  successor  Antiochns  the 
Great;  and  the  persecutions  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  only  served  to  push  forward  the 
Jewish  emigration  to  the  remoter  districts  of 
his  empire.  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a  closer  connexion  with 
their  new  homes,  and  together  with  the 
Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects 
Greek  ideas.  This  Hellenizing  tendency, 
however,  found  its  most  free  development  at 
Alexandria.  The  Jewish  settlements  esta- 
blished there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I. 
became  the  source  of  the  African  dispersion, 
which  spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  inland  to  Abyssinia.  At  Cyrene 
and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were 
consequent  upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem 


by  Pompey,  b.o.  63.  The  captives  and 
emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  the  Jews  became 
objects  of  suspicion  from  their  immense 
numbers;  and  the  internal  disputes  led  to 
their  banishment  from  the  city  (Acts  xviii. 
2).  This  expulsion,  if  general,  can  only 
have  been  temporary,  for  in  a  few  years  the 
Jews  at  Rome  were  numerous  (Acts  xxviii. 
17  ff.).  The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on 
the  rapid  promulgation  of  Christianity  can 
scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a  regular 
progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first 
converts  were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost represented  each  division  of  the  Disper- 
sion (Acts  ii.  9-11  ;  (1)  Parthians  .... 
Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.e.  Syria).  .  .  . 
Pamphylia;  (8)  Egyi)t  .  .  .  Greece;  (4) 
Romans  .  .  .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the 
interval  which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the 
separate  apostolic  missions.  St.  James  and 
St.  Peter  wrote  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
(Jam.  i.  I ;  1  Pet  I.  1). 

DIVINATION  has  been  universal  in  all 
ages(  and  all  nations  alike  civilised  and 
savage.  Numerous  forms  of  divination  are 
mentioned,  such  as  divination  by  rods  (Hos. 
iv.  12) ;  divination  by  cups  (Gen.  xliv.  4) ; 
consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2  ;  Ex. 
xxi.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  23)  [Tkeaphim]  ; 
divinaUon  by  the  liver  (Ex.  xxi.  21) ;  divi- 
nation by  dreams  (Deut.  xiii.  2,  8 ;  Jndg. 
vii.  13 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  82),  Arc.  Moses  forbade 
every  species  of  divination  because  a  prying 
into  the  fbture  clouds  the  mind  with  super- 
stition, and  because  it  would  have  been  an 
incentive  to  idolatry :  indeed  the  fluent 
denunciations  of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend 
to  prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented 
peculiar  temptations  to  apostate  Israel.  But 
God  supplied  his  people  with  substitutes  for 
divination,  which  would  have  rendered  it 
superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to 
his  will  in  oiroumstances  of  danger,  had 
they  continued  foithM.  It  was  only  when 
they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ; 
V.  23,  8co.).  Superstition  not  unfrequently 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  scepticism,  and 
hence,  amid  the  general  infldelity  prevalent 
through  the  Roman  empire  at  our  Lord's 
coming,  imposture  was  rampant ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  sufllce  to  prove. 
Hence  the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as 
Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-Jesus  (Acts 
viii.  6,  8),  the  slave  with  the  spirit  of  Python 
(Aets  xvi.  16 )» the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists 
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(Lake  zi.  19 ;  Acts  xiz.  18),  ud  othera  (3 
Tim.  iU.  IS ;  Rer.  xix.  SO,  Ac.),  as  well  as 
the  notorious  dealers  in  magii^itl  books  at 
EphesQS  (Acts  six.  19). 

DIVORCE.  The  law  resrolating  this  snb- 
Jeot  is  found  Dent.  xsiy.  1-4,  and  the  eases 
in  which  the  right  of  a  husband  to  diroroe 
his  wife  was  lost,  are  sUted  ib.  xxii.  19,  29. 
The  ground  of  dirorce  is  a  point  on  which 
the  Jewish  doctors  of  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed;  the  school  of  Shammai 
seeming  to  limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in 
the  woman,  whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it 
to  trifling  causes,  s.  p.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the 
food  she  was  cocriUng  former  husband.  The 
Pharisees  wished  perhaps  to  embroil  our 
SaTiour  with  these  rival  schools  by  their 
questkm  (Matt.  xix.  8) ;  by  His  answer  to 
Which,  as  well  as  by  His  prerious  maxim  (t. 
31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened 
state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  hare  no 
place.  Tet  ftrom  the  distinction  made,  "  but 
1  say  unto  you,**  t.  81,  82,  it  seems  to 
follow,  that  he  regarded  all  the  lesser  causes 
than  **  fornication  '*  as  standing  on  too  weak 
ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how  to 
interpret  the  words  of  Moses. 

DI'ZAHAB,  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
mentioned  Deut.  i.  1,  is  identified  with 
Dahabf  a  c^»  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Ou^ 
o/Akabah. 

DOD'AT,  an  Ahohite  who  commanded  the 
omrae  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Chr.  xxviL  4). 
It  is  probable  that  he  is  the  same  as  Dono,  2. 

DCyDAKIM,  Oen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  L  7  (in 
some  copies  and  in  marg.  of  A.  Y.  1  Chr.  i. 
7,  Bodakim),  a  fieunily  or  race  descended 
from  Javan,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Oen.  x.  4  ;  1 
Chr.  L  7).  The  weight  of  authority  ii  in 
fisTOur  of  the  former  name.  Dodanim  is 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  Dardani,  who 
were  found  in  historical  times  in  Hlyrioum 
and  Troy. 

DC/DO,  1.  A  man  of  Bethlehem,  fiftther 
of  Elhanan,  who  was  one  of  DaTid*B  thirty 
captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ;  I  Chr.  xL  26). 
He  is  a  diisierent  person  from — S.  Dodo  tbx 
AHonrrK,  father  of  Eleazar,  the  2nd  of  the 
three  mighty  men  who  were  oTcr  the  thirty 
(2  Sam.  xxUi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — ^in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the 
words  "Eleaxar  son  of**  to  have  escaped 
from  the  text — ^probably  had  the  command 
of  the  second  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxtU. 
4).      In  the  latter    passage  the  name   is 

DODAX. 

DCEO,  an  Idumaean,  chief  of  Saul's  herd- 
men.  He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave 
DaTid  the  sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only 
gaTo  infbrmation  to  Saul,  but  when  others 
declined  the    office,  himself  executed    the 


king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of  Nob, 
with  their  fhmilies,  to  the  number  of  85 
persons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1 
Sam.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18,  22  ;  Ps.  Ui.). 

DOQ,  an  animal  lk«quently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a 
watch  for  their  houses  (Is.  Ui,  10),  and  fcT 
guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1).  Then 
also  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and 
streets  of  the  dties,  dcYouring  dead  bodies 
and  other  oflkl  (1  K.  xir.  11,  xtI.  4,  xxi.  19, 
28,  xxiL  88,  2  K.  ix.  10,  86 ;  Jer.  xt.  8, 
Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus  became  such  objects 
of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cruel  enemies  are 
poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20. 
Moreorer  the  dog  being  an  unclean  animal 
(Is.  IxTi.  3),  the  terms,  dog^  dead  dog^  dog*$ 
head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of 
humility  in  speaking  of  one's  self  (1  Sam. 
xxiT.  14 ;  2  Sam.  ilL  8,  ix.  8,  xtI.  9 ;  2  K. 
TiiL  18).  Stanley  mentions  that  he  saw  on 
the  Tery  site  of  Jeareel  the  descendants  of 
the  dogs  that  dcToored  Jesebel,  prowling  on 
the  mounds  without  the  walls  for  oflRid  and 
carrion  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 

DOORS.     [Oatss.] 

DOPH'KAH,  a  place  mentioned  Num. 
xxxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  Desert  where 
the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  Wildkrhsss. 

DOR  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  IK.  iv.  11;  1 
Mace  XT.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xiL  23),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hasor  against  Joehna 
(Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was  probably  the  most 
southern  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast  of  Syria.  It  appears  to  hare  been 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
though  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  XTii.  11 ; 
Judg.  i.  27).  The  original  inhabitants  were 
never  expelled ;  but  during  the  prosperous 
ntigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were  made 
tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  11).  Jerome  places  it  on 
the  coast,  **  in  the  ninth  mile  tnm.  Caesarea, 
on  the  way  to  Ptolemais."  Just  at  the  point 
indicated  is  the  small  village  of  TatUHra, 
probably  an  Arab  corruption  of  Doroj  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials. 

IK/RA.     1  Maoc.  xv.  11,  18,  25.     [Doa.] 

DOR'CAS.     [TABiTtfA.] 

DOTHAIM.     [DoTHAM.] 

DOTHAN,  a  place  first  mentioned  (Gen. 
xxxviL  17)  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shcchem.  It  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vL  18).  Later 
still  we  encounter  it  under  the  name  of 
Dothaim,  as  a  landmark  in  the  account  of 
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Holofemet's  eampaign  against  Beihulia  (Jad. 
It.  6,  TlL  8,  18,  YiU.  8).  It  ivaa  known  to 
Eniebinfl,  who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Sebaste  (Samaria) ;  and  here  it  has  heta  dis- 
eoTered  in  our  own  limes,  still  bearing  its 
ancient  name  unimpaired. 

DOVE  (Heb.  YSndh).  The  first  mention 
of  this  bird  occurs  in  Gen.  viiL  The  dore's 
rapidity  of  flight  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  It.  6  ; 
the  beauty  of  its  plumage  in  Ps.  IxTiii.  13  ; 
its  dwelling  in  the  rooks  and  Tallejs  in  Jer. 
zlTiii.  88,  and  Ex.  tU.  16;  its  moumfU 
Toiee  in  Is.  xxxtUL  14,  Uz.  11 ;  Nah.  ii.  7  ; 
its  harmleesness  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  its  sim- 
plicity in  Hos.  Tit.  11,  and  its  amatiTeness 
in  Cant.  i.  15,  iL  14.  Dotss  are  kept  in  a 
domesticated  state  in  many  parts  of  the  East. 
In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a 
distance  from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  dung  as  manure.  There  is 
probably  an  allusion  to  such  a  custom  in 
Is.  Ix.  8. 

DOVE'S  DUNO.  Various  explanations 
hsTe  been  giTen  of  the  passage  in  2  K.  tI. 
25,  which  describes  the  famine  of  Samaria  to 
haTe  been  so  excessive,  that  *'  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silTer,  and 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doTe*s  dung  for 
fiTe  pieces  of  silTcr."  Bochart  has  laboured 
to  show  that  it  denotes  a  species  of  cicer, 
**  chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 
msndnt  and  sometimes  improperly  **  doTe's  or 
sparrow's  dung.'*  It  can  scarcely  be  belicTed 
that  even  in  the  worst  horrors  of  a  siege  a 
substance  so  Tile  as  is  implied  by  the  literal 
rendering  should  bare  been  used  for  food. 

DOWRY.     [Mabwaob.] 

DRACHM  (2  Mace  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xil.  43 ; 
Luke  XT.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silTer  coin,  Tarying 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of  diflierent 
talents.  In  Luke  (A.  V.  "  piece  of  silver  ") 
denarii    seem  to  be    intended.       [Moksy; 

SiLTKR,  PIKOE  OP.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  have  ren- 
dered by  the  same  word  "  dragon  "  the  two 
Hebrew  words  Tan  and  Tannin^  which 
appear  to  be  quite  dirtinct  in  meaning. — I. 
The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural,  in 
Job  XXX.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiT.  13,  xliii.  20  ;  in 
Is.  xiti.  22  ;  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  88 ;  in  Ps. 
xliT.  19;  and  in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  U.  37  ; 
Mio.  i.  8.  It  is  always  applied  to  some 
creatures  inhabiting  the  desert,  and  we 
should  conclude  from  this  that  it  refers 
•nther  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  s  serpent 
The  Syriao  renders  it  by  a  word  which, 
according  to  Pococke,  means  a  **  Jackal." — 
II.  The  word  Umnin  seems  to  refer  to  any 
great  monster,  whetl><>r  of  the  land  or  the 
sea,  Iteing  indeed  more  usually  applied  to 


some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  ex* 
cluslTely  restricted  to  that  sense.  When  we 
examine  special  passages  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Gen.  1.  21,  of  the  great  sea-monsters, 
the  representatiTes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  Tii.  9,  10, 
12,  Deut.  xxxiL  33,  Ps.  xcL  13,  it  refers  to 
land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  kind. 
In  the  N.  T.  It  is  only  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (ReT.  xiL  8,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &e.),  as 
applied  metaphorically  to  "  the  old  serpent, 
called  the  Derii,  and  Satan,"  the  description 
of  the  **  dragon  "  being  dictated  by  the  sym- 
bolioal  meaning  of  the  image  rather  than  by 
any  reference  to  any  actually  existing  crea- 
ture. The  reason  of  this  scriptural  symbol 
is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of 
gigantic  power  with  craft  and  malignity,  of 
which  the  serpent  is  the  natural  emblem, 
but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent's  agency  in 
the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.). 

DRAM.     [Daxic] 

DREAMS.  The  Scripture  declares,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
soul  extends  to  its  sleeping  as  well  as  its 
waking  thoughts.  But,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xIt.  15,  dreams,  in  which  the  understanding 
is  asleep,  are  placed  below  the  Tisions  of 
prophecy,  in  wMch  the  understanding  plays 
its  part.  It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job, 
standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of  "  natura 
religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  Tisions  in 
deep  sleep  "  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's 
rcTelation  of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  It.  18, 
TiL  14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xU.  6 ; 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  8,  5 ;  Jer.  xxtU.  9 ;  Joel  U.  28, 
ftc,  dreamers  of  dreams,  whether  true  or 
false,  are  placed  below  "  prophets,"  and  even 
below  "diviners;"  and  sbnilarly  in  the 
climax  of  1  Sam.  xxTiii.  6,  we  read  that 
'*  Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim  [by  symbol],  nor  by 
prophets."  Under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, while  we  read  frequently  of  trances  and 
Tisions,  dreams  are  ncTer  referred  to  as 
Tehioles  of  diTine  rcTelation.  In  exact  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle  are  the  actual 
records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God.  The 
greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted, 
for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who 
were  aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  And, 
where  dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's 
revelation  to  his  chosen  lerTants,  they  are 
almost  always  referred  to  the  periods  of 
their  earliest  and  most  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Him. 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  follow- 
ing particulars:—!.  Materials.  2.  Colour 
and  deconOion.  8.  Name,  form,  and  mode 
of  wearing  the  various  articles.    4.  Special 
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usages  resting  thereto. — 1.  The  earliest  and 
simplest  robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  portions  of  which  were  sewn  together, 
so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  ilL  7).  After 
the  &11,  the  skins  a(  animals  supplied  a  more 
durable  material  (Gen.  ill.  21),  which  was 
adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  used  by  yarious  ancient 
nations.  Skins  were  not  wholly  disused  at 
later  periods  :  the  **  mantle  "  worn  by  Elijah 
appears  to  have  been  the  sidn  of  a  sheep  or 
some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on.  It 
was  Aiaracteristio  of  a  prophet's  office  ftrom 
its  mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4  ;  cf.  Matt, 
vii.  15).  Pelisses  of  sheepskin  still  form  an 
ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  East.  The 
art  of  weaving  hair  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  zxri.  7, 
xxxT.  6) ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  tMs  material.  John  the  Baptist's 
robe  was  of  camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4). 
Wool,  we  may  presume,  was  introduced  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  flocks  of  the  pastoral 
fiamilies  being  kept  partly  for  their  wool 
(Gen.  xxxYiii.  12) :  it  was  at  all  times 
lai^ly  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer 
garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ; 
Ac).  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton, 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  captivity  in 
Egypt,  when  they  were  instructed  in  the 
manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  After  their 
return  to  Palestine  we  have  ftrequent  notices 
of  linen.  Silk  was  not  introduced  until  a 
very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  The  use 
of  mixed  material,  such  as  wool  and  flax, 
was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxii. 
11). — 2.  Oolour  and  decoration.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the 
natural  white  of  the  materials  employed, 
which  might  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix. 
3).  It  is  uncertain  when  the  art  of  dyeing 
became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  dress 
worn  by  Joseph  (Oen.  xxxvii.  S,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  *'  coat  of  divers 
colours,"  or  a  tunic  famished  with  sleeves 
and  reaching  down  to  the  ankles.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense.  The  notice  of 
scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  implies 
some  acquaintance  with  dyeing.  The  Egyp- 
tians haid  carried  the  art  of  weaving  and 
embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The 
elements  of  ornamentation  were — (1)  weav- 
ing with  threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv. 
35) ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  gold  thread  or 
wire  (Ex.  xxvii.  6  ff.) ;  (8)  the  addition  of 
figures.  These  devices  may  have  been  either 
woven  into  the  stuff,  or  out  out  of  other  stuff 


and  afterwards  attached  by  needlework :  in 
the  former  case  the  pattern  would  appear 
only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the  pattern 
might  be  varied.  Robes  decorated  with  gold 
(Ps.  xlv.  18),  and  at  a  later  period  with 
silver  thread  (cf.  Acts  xii.  21),  were  worn 
by  ro^l  personages;  other  khids  of  em- 
broidered robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy 
both  of  Tyre  (Es.  xvi.  18)  and  Palestine 
(Judg.  V.  80;  Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  maintained  among 
the  Hebrews  :  the  Babylonians  and  other 
eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21  ;  £z.  xxvii. 
24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (£z.  xxvii.  7), 
excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Pales- 
tine :  dyed  robes  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries  (Zeph.  i.  8),  particularly  ftrom 
Phoenicia,  and  were  not  much  used  on 
account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet 
(2  Sam.  1.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the 
wealthy.  The  surrounding  nations  were 
more  lavish  in  their  use  of  them:  the 
wealthy  Tyrians  (Ea.  xxvii.  7),  the  Midian- 
itish  kings  (Judg.  viU.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ea.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers 
(Esth.  viii.  15),  are  all  represented  in  purple. 
— 8.  The  namcMf  formtt  ond  mode  of  loearvig 
the  robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisflactory 
account  of  the  various  articles  of  dress  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  The  general  character- 
istics of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages :  the 
modem  Arab'  dresses  much  as  the  ancient 
Hebrew  did;  there  are  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer 
and  inner  garmenta,  the  former  heavy  and 
warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid 
and  excessive  changes  of  temperature  in 
those  countries ;  and  there  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  the  costume  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multiplication  of 
robes  of  a  flner  texture  and  more  ample  di- 
mensions. Hence  the  numerous  illustrations 
of  ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn 
trom  the  usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supply- 
ing in  great  measure  the  want  of  contempo- 
raneous representations.  The  costiime  of 
the  men  and  women  was  very  similar ;  there 
was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to  mark 
the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 
woman  to  wear  the  appendages  such  as  the 
staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  omamente,  or 
according  to  Josephus,  the  weapons  of  a 
man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear  the  outer 
robe  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii.  5).  We  shall 
first  describe  the  robes  which  were  common 
to  the  two  sexes,  and  then  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  women.  (1.)  The  cHhSneth  wns 
the  most  essential  article  of  dress.    It  was 
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a  closely-fitting  garment,  reaembling  in 
form  and  use  our  thirty  though  unfortunately 
translated  coat  in  the  A.  Y.  The  material 
of  which  it  was  made  was  either  wool,  cotton, 
or  linen.  The  primitiTC  oSthSneth  was  with- 
out sleeres  and  reached  only  to  the  knee. 
Another  kind  reached  to  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close  to 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by 
the  overlapping  of  the  robe  served  as  an 
inner  pocket.  A  person  wearing  the  efth^- 
nrth  alone  was  described  as  naked,  A.  V. 
The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents  the 


Pig-  1<— An  EgTptlan.    (Lnoe'c  Uodtrm  EinfptUuu.) 

simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose 
shirt  or  ceth6neth  without  a  girdle,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ankle.  (2.)  The  Md«^  appears 
to  have  been  a  wrapper  of  fine  linen,  which 
might  be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially 
as  a  night-shirt  (Mark  xiv.  51).  (S.)  The 
mXU  was  an  upper  or  second  tunic,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  it  was  longer  than  the 
first.  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was 
worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and 
youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19).  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  term  is  used  in  its 
specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 
rather  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn 
over  the  cStJtoneth.  Where  two  tunics  are 
mentioned  (Luke  iii.  11)  as  being  worn  at 
the  same  time,  the  second  would  be  a  mSU; 
travellers  generally  wore  two,  but  the  prac- 
tice was  forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x. 


10 ;  Luke  Ix.  S).    The  dress  of  the  middle 
and  upper  clnssos  in  modem  Egypt  (fig.  t) 


Fig.  t.— An  BgjptUn  of  tLo  u|)p«r  d«MW.    ( Lan«.) 

illustrates  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (4.) 
The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably 
resembling  in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.  The  size 
and  texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of 
the  wearer.  The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to 
it  are— nm/oA,  sometimes  put  for  clothes 
generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  3,  xxxvii.  34 ;  Ex.  iii. 
22,  xrU.  9  ;  Deut.  x.  18  ;  Is.  iU.  7,  iv.  1) ; 
beped,  which  is  more  usual  in  speaking  of 
robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial  cha- 
racter (Gen.  xxviL  15,  xlL  42  ;  Ex.  xxviiL 
2  ;  1  K.  xxU.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9  ;  Is.  IxiiL 
1) ;  eiftiitKt  appropriate  to  passages  where 
covering  or  protection  is  the  prominent  idea 
(Ex.  xxii.  26 ;  Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19) ;  and 
lastly  Ub^h,  usual  in  poetry,  but  specially 
applied  to  a  warrior's  cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8), 
priests*  vestments  (2  K.  x.  22),  and  royal 
apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).  Another 
term,  mad,  is  specifically  applied  to  a  long 
cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to 
the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  htped 
might  be  worn  in  various  ways,  either 
wrapped  round  the  body,  ot  worn  over  the 
shoulders,  like  a  shawl,  with  the  ends  or 
"skirts"  hanging  down  in  fh>nt;  or  it 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  fkce  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ;  Esth.  vi.  12). 
The  ends  were  skirted  with  a  fk-lnge  and 
bound  with  a  dark  purple  riband  (Num.  xv. 
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88) :  it  was  oanfincd  at  the  waist  hj  a  girdle, 
ind  the  fold,  formed  by  the  OTerUpping  of 
the  robe,  aerred  as  a  pocket. — The  dress  of 
the  women  differed  from  that  of  the  men  in 
regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  c9th6neth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  ▼. 
3).  The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes 
were  as  follow : — (I)  mitpaeJuitk  {veil^ 
wimple,  A.  Y.),  a  kind  of  shawl  (Ruth  Ui. 
15 ;  Is.  iii.  S2} ;  (2)  ma'atdphdh  {mantle, 
A.  v.),  another  kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22) ; 
(3)  U^ph  {veil,  A.  Y.),  probably  a  light 
sommer  dress  of  handsome  appearance  and 
of  ample  dimensions ;  (4)  rdiUd  {veil,  A.  V.), 
a  similar  robe  (Is.  ilL  23  ;  Cant  ▼.  7) ; 
(5)  pethiifi  {ttomaeher,  A.  Y.),  a  term  of 
douhtfhl  origin,  but  probably  significant  of  a 
gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii.  24) ;  (6)  gilyonim 
(Is.  iii.  23),  also  a  doubtfUl  word,  probably 
means,  as  in  the  A.  Y.,  glauea.  The  gar- 
ments of  females  were  terminated  by  an 
ample  border  of  fHnge  {ekirU,  A.  Y.),  which 
concealed  the  feet  (Is.  zlvii.  3 ;  Jer.  xiii. 
32).  Figs.  8  and  4  illustrate  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  female  dress ;  the  former  is 
an  Eg]rptian  woman  in  her  walking  dress : 
the  latter  represents  a  dress,  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peasants  in 
the  south  of  Egypt.  The  references  to  Greek 
or  Roman  dress  are  few  :  the  x^^v«  (2 
Maoo.  xii.  85  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28)  was  either 
the  paluiamentttm,  the  military  scarf  of  the 
Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamyt  itself, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors : 


Tin.  }.— An  EcTPt^Ai*  Vfomuk.    Hjum.) 


V\g.  4.— A  WotDAD  of  Om  southern  proTioe*  of  t'ppsr 
Egypt    (LmoO 

it  was  especially  worn  by  officers.  The 
travelling  eloak  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (3 
Tim.  ir.  13)  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Roman  paenula,  of  which  it  may  be  a 
corruption.  It  is,  however,  otherwise  ex- 
plained as  a  travelling-case  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books.— 4.  Special  usages  relating 
io  drees.  The  length  of  the  dress  rendered 
it  inconvenient  for  active  exercise;  hence 
the  outer  garments  were  either  left  in  the 
house  by  a  person  working  close  by  (Matt. 
xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the  occa- 
sion arose  (Mark  x.  50 ;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded 
up  (1  K.  zviU.  46  ;  3  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1  ;  1 
Pet.  1.  18);  on  entering  a  house  the  upper 
garment  was  probably  laid  aside  and  re- 
sumed on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8).  In  a 
sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  the 
feet :  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rever- 
ence (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number  of  suits 
possessed  by  the  Hebrews  was  considerable  : 
a  single  suit  consisted  of  an  under  and  upper 
garment.  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in 
many  instances  amounted  to  installation  or 
investiture  (Gen.  xii.  42  ;  Esth.  viii.  15  ;  Is. 
xxii.  31) ;  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it 
away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2 
Mace.  iv.  88).  The  production  of  the  best 
robe   was  a  mark  of  special   honour  in  a 
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hounebold  (Luke  xr.  22).  The  number  of 
robes  thuB  received  or  kept  in  store  for 
proaents  was  very  large,  and  formed  one  of 
the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job 
xxii.  16  ;  Matt.  tI.  19  ;  James  v.  2),  so  that 
to  have  clothifif  sa  to  be  wealthy  and  power- 
Ail  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the 
entertainer  offered  becoming  robes  to  his 
guests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
derolTcd  upon  women  in  a  family  (Prov. 
xxxi.  22 ;  Acts  ix.  39) ;  little  art  was  re- 
quired in  what  we  may  term  the  tailoring 
department ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready  made  firom  the  loom,  so 
that  the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor. 

DRINK,  STRONG.  The  Hebrew  term 
sMeaVf  in  its  etymological  sense,  applies  to 
any  beverage  that  had  intoxieating  qualities. 
We  may  infer  from  Cant.  viii.  2  that  the 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the  grape  for  the 
purpose  of  making  wine;  the  pomegranate, 
which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one  out 
of  many  fruits  so  used.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we 
have  the  explicit  statement  of  Jerome,  as  well 
as  other  sources  of  information,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages 
were  known  to  the  Jews : — 1.  Beert  which 
was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under  the 
name  of  zythtUy  and  was  thence  introduced 
into  Palestine.  It  was  made  of  barley ;  cer- 
tain herbs,  such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were 
used  as  substitutes  for  hops.  2.  Cider,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mishna  as  apple-wine.  8. 
Monejf-^ne,  of  wtioh  there  were  two  sorts, 
one,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey, 
and  pepper:  the  other  a  decoction  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  termed  dibath  (honey)  by 
the  Hebrews,  and  dibi  by  the  modem  Syrians. 
4.  Date-tDtne,  which  was  also  manufactured 
in  Egypt.  It  was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit 
in  water  in  certain  proportions.  5.  Various 
Dther  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated  by 
Pliny  as  supplying  materials  for  factitious  or 
home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet,  the  ca- 
rob  fruit,  &o.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Hebrews  applied  raitin*  to  this  purpose  in 
the  simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians, 
viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of  water  and 
burying  them  in  the  ground  until  fermenta- 
tion takes  place. 

DROMEDARY.     [Camkl.] 

DRUSIL'LA,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippal. 
(Acts  xii.  1, 19  ff.)  and  Cypros.  She  was  at  first 
betrothed  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of 
Commagene,  but  was  married  to  AiiKus,  king 
of  Emesa.  Soon  after,  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by  means 
of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
&t  his  wife.     In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find  her 


in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea.  Felix 
had  by  Drusilla  a  son  named  Agrippa,  who, 
together  with  his  mother,  perished  in  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus. 

DULCIMER  (Heb.  Sumphoniah),  a  mn- 
sical  instrument,  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  6, 15, 
probably  the  bagpipe.  The  same  instrument 
is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in  the  N.W. 
of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where  It  is 
known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or 
Zampogna. 

DU'MAH.  1.  A  son  of  Ishmael,  most 
probably  the  founder  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
of  Arabia,  and  thence  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal place,  or  district,  inhabited  by  that 
tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  80  ;  Is.  xxi. 
11). — S.  A  city  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52)  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  a  village  called  erf- 
Daumehf  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron. 

DUNG.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold, 
as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure  con- 
sisted either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  ma- 
nure (Is.  xxv.  10),  or  the  sweepings  (Is.  t. 
25)  of  the  streets  and  roads,  which  were  oare- 
fiiUy  removed  fh>m  about  the  houses  and  col- 
lected in  heaps  outside  the  walls  of  the  towns 
at  fixed  spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at  Jeru- 
salem, Neh.  ii.  18),  and  thence  removed  in 
due  course  to  the  fields.  The  mode  of  ap- 
plying manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii. 
8),  as  still  practised  in  Southern  Italy.  In 
the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was  burnt  out- 
side the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14  ;  Lev.  Iv.  11, 
%'iii.  17 ;  Num.  xix.  5)  :  hence  the  extreme 
opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  MaL  ii.  8.  Par- 
ticular directions  were  laid  down  in  the  law 
to  enforce  cleanliness  with  regard  to  human 
ordure  (Dent,  xxiii.  12  ff.) :  it  was  the  gross- 
est insult  to  turn  a  man*s  house  into  a  recep- 
tacle for  it  (2  K.  X.  27  ;  Ezr.  vi.  11 ;  Dan.  ii. 
5,  iii.  29,  "  dunghUl »'  A.  V.) ;  public  esta- 
blishments of  that  nature  are  still  found  in 
the  large  towns  of  the  East. — ^The  difficulty 
of  procuring  fiiel  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 
has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a  sub- 
stitute :  it  was  probably  used  for  heating 
ovens  and  for  baking  cakes  (Ex.  iv.  12, 15), 
the  equable  heat,  which  it  produced,  adapt- 
ing it  peculiarly  for  the  latter  operation. 
Cow*s  and  earners  dung  is  still  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

DUNGEON.     [Peison.] 

DU'RA,  the  plain  where  Nebuchadnezxar 
set  up  the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1)  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  a  tract  a  little  be- 
low Tekritf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  name  Dur  is  still  found.  M.  Op- 
pert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  the 
•*  valley  ")  of  Dura  to  the  south-cast  of  Bab>'* 
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looi  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  moond  of  Dowair 

or  iHMMT. 

DUST.     [MouHMiKo.] 


EAGLE  (Heh.  nether).  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.  T. 
may  denote  a  particular  speoiea  of  the  Fal' 
»midae,  as  in  Ler.  xi.  18;  Deut  xir.  12, 
where  the  ne$her  is  dIstinguiBhed  fh>m  the 
ostifrage^  otprey^  and  other  raptatorial  birds ; 
but  the  term  is  used  also  to  express  the 
griffon  Tulture  {Vultur  fuhtu)  in  two  or 
three  passages.  At  least  four  distinct  kinds 
of  eagles  have  been  obserTcd  in  Palestine, 
Tia.  the  golden  eagle  [Aqvila  C^rytaXto*)^  the 
spotted  eagle  {A.  fMtevia)^  the  oommonest 
species  in  the  reeky  districts,  the  imperial 
eagle  {AquUa  Seliaea)^  and  the  very  common 
dreaHtoe  giUlieue,  which  preys  on  the  nu- 
merous reptUia  ot  Palestine.  The  Heb.  neeJur 
may  stand  for  any  of  these  different  species, 
though  perhaps  more  particular  reference  to 
the  golden  and  imperial  eagles  and  the  griffon 
Tulture  may  be  intended.  The  passage  in 
Mic.  i.  16,  **  Enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the 
eagle,"  may  refer  to  the  griffon  Tulture 
( Vultur  fulvue),  in  which  case  the  simile  is 
peculiarly  appropriate,  for  the  whole  head 
and  neck  of  this  bird  are  destitute  of  true 
feathers.  The  **  eagles  "  of  Matt.  zxiv.  28, 
Luke  xTii.  87,  may  include  the  Vultur ^thut 
and  Jfeophron  percnopterw  ;  though,  as  eagles 
frequently  prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there  is  no 
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necessity  to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the 
VuUuridae.  The  figure  of  an  eagle  is  now 
and  has  been  long  a  fiiTourite  military  ensign. 
The  Persians  so  employed  it ;  a  fact  which 
illustrates  the  passage  in  Is.  xM.  11.  The 
same  bird  was  similarly  employed  by  the  As- 
syrians and  the  Bomans. 

EARNEST  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  t.  5 ;  Eph.  L  14). 
The  equiralent  in  the  original  is  arrhahfm 
{apfiafim¥),  a  Oraecised  form  of  the  Heb.  *irS- 
bSn^  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  of  arrhabo  and 
arrha.  The  Hebrew  word  was  used  gene- 
rally for  pledge  (Gen.  xxxTiii.  17),  and  in  its 
cognate  forms  for  nir^  (ProT.  xtU.  18)  and 
hostage  (2  E.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  derivatiye, 
however,  acquired  a  more  technical  sense  as 
signifying  the  depoeU  paid  by  the  purchaser 
on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  anything. 

EARRINGS.  The  material  of  which  eat^ 
rings  were  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii. 
2 ) ,  and  their  form  circular.  They  were  worn  by 
women  and  by  youth  of  both  sexes  (Ex.  I.e.), 


ZfQrptlsn  Eajriliigs.    Prom  WDkiiMOo. 

It  has  been  inferred  fk-om  the  passage  quoted, 
aud  from  Judg.  vlii.  24,  that  they  were  not 
worn  by  men :  these  passages  are,  however,  by 
no  means  conclusive.  The  earring  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence as  an  amulet.  On  this  account  they 
were  surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  Chardin 
describes  earrings,  with  talismanio  figures 
and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in 
the  East.  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings.  The  size  of  the  earrings  still 
worn  in  eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what 
is  usual  among  ourselves  ;  hence  they  formed 
a  handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  offering 
to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  60). 

EARTH.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses :  (1 )  for  the  material  of 
which  the  earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2) 
as  the  name  of  the  planet  on  which  man 
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dvrells.  The  Hebrew  Unfnuige  discriminates 
between  these  two  by  the  use  of  separate 
terms,  Adamah  for  the  former,  Erett  for  the 
latter. — I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense 
of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as  being  sas- 
ceptible  of  cnltivation.  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body 
was  formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah 
are  brought  into  juxUpoeition,  implying  an 
etymol(^cal  connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  —  IT. 
ErtU  is  applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended 
sense  : — 1.  to  the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1) ; 
2.  to  land  as  opposed  to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10)  ;  S. 
to  a  country  (Gen.  xxi.  32) ;  4.  to  a  plot  of 
ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  1 5) ;  and  5.  to  the  ground 
on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii.  8). 
EARTHENWARE.  [PorrwiT.] 
EARTHQUAKE.  Earthquakes,  more  or 
less  violent,  are  of  fluent  occurrence  in 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  ttam.  the 
numerous  traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in 
the  features  of  that  country.  The  recorded 
instances,  however,  are  but  feW;  the  most 
remarkable  occurred  in  the  reign  of  U«dah 
(Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which  Josephus 
connected  with  the  sacrilege  and  consequent 
punishment  of  that  monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
!8ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took  place  at 
this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  moun- 
tain being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  be- 
tween its  summits.  Josephus  records  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  his  aceount  is  by  no 
means  clear.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
two  accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and 
that  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected 
by  the  earthquake.  An  earthquake  occurred 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crudflxion  (Matt 
xxviL  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed  mira- 
culous rather  tnm.  the  conjunction  of  cir- 
cumstances than  from  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  Earthquakes  are  not 
unl^uently  accompanied  by  fissures  of 
the  earth's  surfttce;  instances  of  this  are 
recorded  in  connexion  with  the  destruction 
of  Eorah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  82), 
and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt, 
xxxvii.  51);  the  former  may  be  paralleled 
by  a  similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabria 
A.D.  1783,  where  the  earth  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  500,  and  a  depth  of  more  than  200 
feet. 

EAST.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of 
the  eaetj  difBer  in  idea,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  application;  (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a 
person,  and  was  applied  to  the  east  fhnn  the 
custom  of  tumiBg  in  that  direction  when  de- 
scribing the  points  of  the  compass,  h^ore^ 
UMnd,  the  right  and  the  /^,  representing 
rwpectSv«ly  E..  w.,   a,  and   N.  (Job  xxilL 


8,  0) ;  (2)  misrach  means  the  place  of  the 
aunU  riting.  Bearing  in  mind  this  etymo- 
logical distinction,  it  is  natural  that  htdem 
should  be  used  when  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii.  14, 
xxviii.  14  ;  Job  xxUi.  8,  9  ;  Ex.  xlvU.  18  ff.), 
and  fidarach  when  the  east  is  only  distin- 
guished firom  the  west  (Josh.  xJ.  3 ;  Ps.  L  1, 
ciii.  12,  cxiii.  8 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  ftomsome 
other  one  quarter  (Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ;  Am. 
viiL  12) ;  exceptions  to  this  usage  ooonr  in 
Ps.  cviL  8,  and  Is.  xliii.  5  ;  each,  however, 
admitting  of  explanation.  Again,  kedem  is 
used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense  to  de- 
scribe a  spot  or  country  immediately  hefore 
another  in  an  easterly  direction;  hence  it 
occurs  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24, 
xi.  2,  xiiL  11,.  XXV.  6  ;  and  hence  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  the  term,  as  a  proper 
name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eastvyard^  unto  the  Umd 
of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  immediately 
eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia;  on  the  other  hand 
miaraoh  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a  less 
definite  signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliiL  8, 
xlvi.  11). 

EASTER.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  A.  v.  of  Acts  xii.  4,  is  chiefly  noticeable 
as  an  example  of  the  want  of  consistency  in 
the  translators.  In  the  earlier  English  ver- 
sions Easter  had  been  ft«qnently  used  as  the 
translation  of  paeeha  (iri<rxa).  At  the  last 
revision  Passover  was  substituted  in  all  pas- 
sages but  this.     [Passovfb.] 

E'BAL.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the 
son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28  ;  1  Chr.  i.  40). — 
2.  Obal  the  son  of  Joktan  (1  Chr.  i.  22 ; 
oomp.  Gen.  x.  28). 

E*BAL,  MOUNT,  a  mount  in  the  promised 
land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  en- 
trance on  the  promised  land,  to  "  put "  the 
curse  which  should  fall  upon  them  if  they 
disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Jehovah. 
The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was 
to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  Gerizim 
(Dent  xi.  26-29).  Ebal  and  Qerisim  are  the 
mounts  whieh  form  the  sides  of  the  fertile 
valley  in  which  lies  IfabliU,  the  ancient  Ste- 
CHXH — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Geriaim  on 
the  south.  One  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  texiof  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text  is  in  reference 
to  Ebal  and  Oerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvil.  4, 
the  Samaritan  has  Geridm,  while  the  Hebrew 
(as  in  A.  y.)  has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which 
the  altar  to  Jehovah,  and  the  inscription  of 
the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon  this  basis 
they  ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and  the 
anthentioity  of  the  temple  and  holy  place, 
which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there.    The 
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modem  jtame  of  Ebal  is  Sitii  Salamiyaht  from 
a  Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose  tomb  is 
standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached. 

E'BED  (many  MSS.  hare  Ebek),  father  of 
Oaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men 
of  Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech 
(Jadg.  ix.  26,  28,  30,  81,  35). 

E'BED-MEL'ECEE,  an  Aethiopian  ennuch 
in  the  service  of  king  Zedekiah,  through 
whoee  interference  Jeremiah  was  released 
from  prison  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.). 
His  name  seems  to  be  an  ofQcial  titles^ (fip^« 
tktvsy  i.  e.  minister. 

EB'EN-E'ZEB  ("the  stone  of  help"),  a 
stone  set  np  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  defeat 
of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help  " 
received  on  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  (1 
Sam.  vii.  12).  Its  position  is  careAilly  de- 
fined as  between  Mizpeh  and  Shsn. 

E'BER,  son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  24  ;  1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  con- 
Aision  between  Eber  and  Heber  see  Hebek. 

EBI' ASAPH,  a  Kohathite  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the 
prophet  Samuel  and  of  Heman  the  singer 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The  same  man  is  pro- 
bably intended  in  ix.  19.  The  name  appears 
also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph,  and  in 
one  passage  (1  Chr.  zxvi.  1)  to  be  abbrevi- 
ated  to  Asaph. 


Vioiyyroi 


EBONY  (Heb.  hobnim)  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
zxvii.  15,  as  one  of  the  valuable  commodities 
imported  into  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dedan. 
The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded  by  the 
Dioapyrot  thenvun,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  There  is  every 
roaaon  for  believing  that  the  ebony  afforded 


by  the  Diotpyros  ehenum  was  imported  from 
India  or  Ceylon  by  Phoenician  traders. 

ECBA^ANA  (Heb.  AchmHhS).  It  is 
doubtfiil  whether  the  name  of  this  place  is 
really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Blany  of  the  best  commentators  understand 
the  expression,  in  Exrv  vi.  2,  differently,  and 
translate  it  *'  in  a  coffer."  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Bcbatana  is  fluently  mentioned  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xiv.  12, 14;  Jud.  i.  I,  2  ;  2  Maco.  ix. 
3,  Arc).  Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Eobatana 
seem  to  have  existed  in  ancient  times,  one 
the  capital  of  Northern  Media,  the  Media 
Atropat^n^  of  Strabo  ;  the  other  the  metro- 
polis of  the  larger  and  more  important  pro- 
vince known  as  Media  Magna.  The  site  of 
the  former  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  very 
curious  ruins  at  TakhUi-SuUHtnan  (lat.  86^ 
28',  long.  47<^  9');  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
occupied  by  JTismodon,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  modem  Persia.  There 
is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the 
northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is  in- 
tended. Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently 
near  to  one  another  for  geographical  notices 
in  most  cases  to  suit  either  site.  The  north- 
cm  city  was  the  "  seven-walled  town  "  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him 
to  have  been  the  capital  of  Cyras  (Herod,  i. 
98,  99,  153) ;  and  it  was  thus  most  probably 
there  that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved 
to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a  decree 
allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i' 
Suleiman  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and  covered 
both  on  its  top  and  sides  with  massive  ruins 
of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  &c.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  Is  undoubtedly  Uie  south- 
ern city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and 
site  by  Eamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  great  mountain  called 
formerly  Orontes,  and  now  JSltoend,  was  per- 
haps as  ancient  as  the  other,  and  is  far  better 
known  in  history.  If  not  the  Median  capiul 
of  Cyms,  it  was  at  any  rate  regarded  from  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the  chief  city  of 
the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as  such  it 
became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  tram  Darius  downwards.  The  Ecbatana 
of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thoofht  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city. 

ECCLESIASTES.  The  tiUe  of  this  book 
is  in  Hebrew  Koheleth,  a  feminine  noun,  sig- 
nifying one  wJu)  speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly , 
and  hence  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  hjEecle^ 
siastes,  which  la  adopted  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. Koheleih  is  the  name  by  which  Solomon 
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speaks  of  himaelfUiroagbout  the  book.  **The 
vords  of  the  preacher  (Heb.  Kok*UtK)  the 
son  of  DaTid,  Ung  of  Jenualem  '*  (i.  1 ).  The 
apparent  anomaly  of  the  fleminine  termination 
indicates  that  the  abstract  noon  has  been 
transferred  ttom  the  office  to  the  person  hold- 
ing  it.  The  Book  is  that  which  it  professes 
to  be — the  oonflession  of  a  man  of  wide  expe- 
rience looking  back  npon  his  past  liilo  and 
looking  oat  npon  the  disorders  and  calami- 
ties which  surronnd  him.  The  writer  is  a 
man  who  has  sinned  in  giring  way  to  selfish- 
ness  and  sensuality,  who  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness  of  life, 
but  who  has  through  fXi  this  been  under  the 
discipline  of  a  dirine  education,  and  has  learnt 
from  it  the  lesson  which  Ood  meant  to  teach 
him.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  reonrring 
burden  of  "Vanity  of  ranities"  and  the 
teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm 
enjoyment,  mark,  whencTer  they  occur,  a 
kind  of  halting-plaoe  in  the  succession  of 
thoughts. 

ECCLESIAS'TICUS,  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Apocrypha,  is  the  title  giren  in  the  Latin 
Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  Tn  Wisdom  or  Jxsus  thb  Son  op 
SiRACH.  The  word  designates  the  character 
of  the  writing,  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  The  writer  describes 
himself  as  Juu»  (i.  t.  Jeshua)  tkt  $on  of 
Sirachf  qf  Jenualem  (i.  27),  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  author.  The  language  in 
which  the  book  was  originally  composed  was 
Hebrew,  i.  e.  perhaps  the  Aramean  dialect ; 
and  the  Greek  tranalaticHi  inoorporated  in  the 
LXX.  was  made  by  the  grandson  of  the 
author  in  Egypt  "in  the  reign  of  Energetes,'* 
perhaps  Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon,  who  also 
bore  the  surname  of  Energetes  (b.c.  1  TO- 
UT). 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but 
there  are  passages  in  the  prophets  which 
contain  maniflBst  allusion  to  this  phenomenon 
(Am.  TiiL  9 ;  Mic.  iii.  6 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6 ;  Joel 
ii.  10,  81,  iU.  15).  Some  of  these  notices 
probably  refer  to  ellipses  that  occurred  about 
the  time  of  the  respeotiTe  compositions :  thus 
the  date  of  Amos  coincides  with  a  total 
eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb.  9,  b.o.  784,  and 
was  risible  at  Jerusalem  shortly  after  noon  ; 
that  of  Micah  with  the  ecUpee  of  June  5, 
B.C.  716.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xr.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  80, 
B.C.  610,  so  well  known  flrom  Herodotns*s  ac- 
count (i.  74,  108).  The  darkness  that  orer- 
spread  the  world  at  the  crucifixion  cannot 
with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as 
the  moon  was  at  the  ftill  at  the  time  of  the 
Pusorer. 


E'DAR,  TOWER  OF  (aocur.  Edxb),  a  place 
named  only  in  Gen.  xxxt.  21.  According  to 
Jerome  it  was  1000  paces  tram  Bethlehem. 

E'DEN.  1.  The  first  residence  of  man, 
called  in  the  Septnagint  Portuttsc  The  latter 
is  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  and  describes  an 
extensiye  tract  of  pleasure  land,  somewhat 
like  an  English  park  ;  and  the  use  of  it  sug^ 
gests  a  wider  yiew  of  man's  first  abode  than 
a  garden.  The  description  of  Eden  is  as 
follows:— "And  the  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  in  Eden  eastward. ....  And  a  river 
goeth  forth  fhun  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; 
and  flrom  thence  it  is  divided  and  beoomea 
four  heads  (or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first 
is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compaaseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  is  the  gold. 
And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good :  there  is 
the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone.  And  the 
name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon;  that  is  it 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush« 
And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel; 
that  is  it  which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And 
the  fourth  river,  that  is  Euphrates*'  (Gen. ii. 
8-14).  In  the  eastern  portion  then  of  the 
region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.  The 
Hidddiel  is  the  Tigris;  but  with  regard  to 
the  Pison  and  Gihon,  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  exists.  Many  ancient  writers,  as 
JosephuB,  identified  the  Pison  with  fh» 
Ganges,  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile.  Others, 
guided  by  the  position  of  the  two  known 
rivers,  identity  the  two  unknown  onte  with 
the  Phasis  and  Araxes,  which  also  have  their 
souroes  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia.  Others, 
again,  have  transfimred  the  site  to  the  souroes 
of  the  Oxns  and  Jaxartes,  and  place  it  in 
Bactria ;  others,  again,  in  the  valley  of  Cash- 
mere. Such  speculations  may  be  multiplied 
ad  it^fiidtumj  and  have  sometimes  assumed 
the  wildest  character. — S.  One  of  the  marts 
which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly 
embroidered  stufb.  It  is  associated  with 
Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur.  In  2  E.  xix.  12, 
and  Is.  xxxviL  12,  **  the  sons  of  Eden**  are 
mentioned  with  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Reseph, 
as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest. 
In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Meso- 
potamia as  the  locality  of  Eden. — 8.  Bxra- 
Edbx,  "house  of  pleasure;"  probably  the 
name  of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Damascus  (Am.  i.  5). 

E1)0M,  IDUME'A,  or  IDUMAE'A.  The 
name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-bom 
son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal 
of  lentil  pottage.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the 
pottage  gave  rise  to  the  name  Edomt  which 
signifies  "red"  (Gen.  xxv.  29-84).  The 
country  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave 
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to  Eson  was  hence  called  the  **  field  of  Edom" 
^Qen.  xxxii.  3),  or  "land  of  Edom"  (Gen. 
xzzvi.  16  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  37),  and  his  do- 
aeendants  vere  called  the  Edomites.  Probably 
in  physical  aspect  may  hare  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  £dom  was  prerioosly  called 
XouHt  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxzvi.  8),  fhnn 
8eir  the  progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xir.  6, 
zxxtI.  30-22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps 
adopted  on  account  of  its  being  descriptlTe  of 
the  **  rugged*'  character  of  the  territory. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
called  SoriteSt  Arom  Mori,  the  grandson  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxri.  20,  22),  because  that  name 
was  descriptiye  of  their  habits  as  "  Troglo- 
djrtes,"  or  "  dwellers  in  cares."  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  It  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100 
miles  long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath  to  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  separated  from 
Moab  on  the  N.  by  the  "  brook  Zered"  (Deut. 
H.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modem  Wady- 
ei'Ahty.  The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was 
Bozrah  {Buseireh)  near  the  northern  border 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  Is.  xxxir.  6,  Ixiii.  1 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  18,  23).  But  Sela  (Petra)  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the 
days  of  Amaziah  (b.c.  838;  2  K.  zir.  7) : 
Klath  and  Eziongeber  were  the  sea  ports 
(2  Sam.  Tiii.  14  ;  1  K.  ix.  36).— Esau's  bitter 
hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for  fraudulently 
obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have  been 
inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  TheEdomites 
peremptorily  reAised  to  permit  the  Israelites 
to  pass  through  their  land  (Num.  xz.  18-21). 
For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  ziv.  47).  Some 
forty  years  later  David  overthrew  their  army 
in  the  "Valley  of  Salt,"  and  his  general, 
Joab,  following  up  the;  victory,  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  male  population  (1  K.  xi. 
Id,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in  all 
the  strongholds  of  Edom  (3  Sam.  viU.  13, 14). 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (b.o.  914)  the 
Edomites  attempted  to  Invade  Israel  in  oon- 
juneUon  with  Ammon  and  Moab,  but  were 
miraculously  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Bera- 
ohah  (3  Chr.  zx.  32).  A  few  years  later  they 
revolted  against  Jchoram,  elected  a  king,  and 
for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(3  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked 
by  Amariah,  and  Sela  their  great  stronghold 
was  eapturcd  (3  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxv. 
11,  13).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
•gain  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged 
Jerusalem  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and 
BX.D.B. 


slaughter  of  the  Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that 
time  seems  to  be  specially  referred  to  in  the 
1 3  7  th  Psalm.  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts 
of  cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the 
day  of  their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were 
so  fearftilly  denounced  by  the  later  prophets 
(Is.  xxxiv.  5-8,  IxiiL  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17; 
Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Es.  xxv.  IS,  14;  Am.  i.  11, 12 • 
Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  of  Judah, 
the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their 
services  during  the  war,  were  permitted  to 
settle  in  southern  Palestine,  and  the  whole 
plateau  between  it  and  Egypt,  which  now 
usually  bore  the  Greek  name  of  Idumaea; 
but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheans.  For 
more  than  four  centuries  they  continued  to 
prosper.  But  during  the  warlike  rule  of  the 
Maccabees  they  were  again  completely  sub- 
dued, and  even  forced  to  conform  to  Jewish 
laws  and  rites,  and  submit  to  the  government 
of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edomites  were  now 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek 
and  Koman  writers  Idumaea,  Immediately 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000 
Idumaeans  were  admitted  to  the  Holy  City, 
which  they  filled  with  robbery  and  bloodshed. 
From  this  time  the  Edomites,  as  a  separate 
people,  disappear  from  the  page  of  history. 
— LitUe  is  known  of  their  religion;  but 
that  little  shows  them  to  have  been  ido- 
laters (3  Chr.  xxv.  14,  15,  20).  Their 
habits  were  singular.  The  Horitet,  their 
predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in 
caves ;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country. 
Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves  and  grottoes 
hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata.  Those  at 
Petra  are  well  known.  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their 
grreat  size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
commodious  habitations,  while  their  security 
made  them  specially  suitable  to  a  country 
exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant  attacks  of 
robbers. 

ED'^REI.  1.  One  of  the  two  capital  cities 
of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  38  ;  Deut.  i.  4,  ill.  10 ; 
Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og 
their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired. 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing 
the  name  Edf'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory 
which  projects  A*om  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
Lejah.  The  ruins  are  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  have  a  strange  wild  look, 
rising  up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  rocks.— ».  A 
town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the  tribe 
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of  Naphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh  (Josh, 
xix.  37),  About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh 
is  a  conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell  Khuraibeh. 
the  "Tell  of  the  ruin,"  which  may  be  the 
site  of  Edrel. 

EG'LAH,  one  of  David's  wiyes  during  his 
reign  in  Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son 
Ithream  (2  Sam.  iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition,  she 
was  Michal. 

EGLA'lM,  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  zv.  8, 
probably  the  same  as  En-kolaix. 

EG'LON.  1.  A  king  of  the  Moabltcs  ( Judg. 
iii.  IS  ff.) I  who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and 
the  Amalekitcs,  crossed  the  Jordan  and  took 
"  the  oity  of  palm-trees."  Here,  according 
to  Josephus,  he  built  himself  a  palace,  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  to  oppress  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute.  He 
was  slain  by  Ehud.  [Ehud.] — 3.  A  town  of 
Judah  in  the  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  39). 
Daring  the  struggles  of  the  conquest,  Eglon 
was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  fire  towns, 
which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance, 
by  attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the 
latter  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.).  The  name  sur- 
Tlves  in  the  modem  Ajlan,  a  shapeless  mass 
of  ruins,  about  10  miles  ft-om  Eleutheropolis 
and  14  from  Gaza,  on  the  8.  of  the  great 
maritime  plain. 

EGYPT,  a  country  occupying  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  Africa.  Its  limits  appear 
always  to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same. 
In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6)  the  whole 
country  is  spoken  of  as  extending  fh>m 
Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the  same 
limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  pre- 
sent.— Names.  The  common  name  of  Egypt 
in  the  Bible  is  "Mixraim,"  or  more  fvXij 
*<  the  land  of  Mizraim."  In  form  Mizralm  is 
a  dual,  and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined 
with  a  plural  verb.  When,  therefore,  in 
Gen.  X.  6,  Mixraim  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Ham,  wo  must  not  conclude  that  anything 
more  is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized 
by  descendants  of  Ham.  The  dual  number 
doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division  of  the 
country  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  region. 
The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some 
suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt,  but 
there  is  no  sure  ground  for  this  assertion. 
The  Arabic  name  of  Egypt,  MizTt  signifies 
"red  mud."  Egypt  is  also  called  in  the 
Bible  "the  land  of  Ham"  (Ps.  cv.  23,  27  ; 
comp.  Ixxviii.  51),  a  name  most  probably 
referring  to  Ham  the  son  of  Noah;  and 
"  Rahab,"  the  proud  or  insolent :  both  these 
appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
common  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country 
is  written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was 
perhaps  pronounced  Chem.    Thi«  name  sig- 


nifies,  alike  in  the  ancient  language  and  in 
Coptic,  "black,"  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  the  land  on  account  of  the 
blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.  We  may  reason- 
ably conjecture  that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these 
two  words  being  similar  or  even  the  same  in 
sense.  Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two  regions." 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  divisiion  ob- 
tained. In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romani 
Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepta- 
nomis  and  the  Thebais,  making  altogether 
three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole 
country  into  two  was  even  then  the  most 
usual.  —  Oenaral  appearance^  Climate^  4^, 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  cannot 
have  greatly  changed  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
The  Delta  was  always  a  vast  level  plain,  al- 
though of  old  more  perfectly  watered  than 
now  by  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  numerous 
canals,  while  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper 
Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less  alteration. 
Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant ;  whereas  now  they  have  almost 
disappeared,  except  in  the  lakea.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fer- 
tility, which  especially  strikes  the  beholder 
when  the  rich  green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted 
with  the  utterly  bare  yellow  mountains  or  the 
sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either  side.  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not 
very  unfirequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but 
inland  very  rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  de- 
pends upon  it.  This  absence  of  rain  is  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  (xi.  10,  11)  as  rendering 
artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike  the  case 
of  Palmtine,  and  inZech.  (xiv.  18)  as  peculiar 
to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited  in  all 
ages  by  aevere  pestilences.  Famines  are  fire- 
quent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the 
time  of  the  F&timee  Khaleefeh  El-Mustansir- 
billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more  severe 
than  that  of  Joseph.  The  inundation  ol  the 
Nile  fertilises  and  sustains  the  country,  and 
makes  the  river  its  chief  blessing.  The  Nile 
was  on  this  account  anciently  worshipped. 
The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about  the  summer 
solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences  about 
two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about 
three  months. — Cultivatifm^  Aj^ricuUure,  ^. 
The  ancient  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  attested 
by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by  tiie  numerous 
monuments  of  the  country.  As  early  as  the 
age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been 
densely  populated.  The  contrast  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity  is 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to 
physical  causes.    Egypt  is  naturally  an  agri- 
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eoltaral  ooontrj.  As  fSu'  Uck  w  the  dmyi  of 
Abraham,  we  find  that  when  the  produce 
fidled  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  natural  re- 
■oorce.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  waa  eri- 
deaitly  the  granary,  at  least  during  fkmines, 
of  the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as 
taking  the  plaoe  of  rain,  has  always  rendered 
the  system  of  agriculture  peculiar ;  and  the 
artificial  irrigation  during  the  time  of  low 
Kile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  principle. 
Vines  were  extensirely  oultiTated.  Of  other 
fruit-trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  oom- 
Rum  and  valuable.  The  gardens  resembled 
the  fields,  being  watered  in  the  same  manner 
by  irrigation.  On  the  tenure  of  land  much 
light  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph. 
Before  the  fiunine  each  city  and  large  Tillage 
bad  its  field  (Gen.  xU.  48) ;  but  Joseph  gained 
for  Pharaoh  all  the  land,  except  that  of  the 
priests,  in  exehange  for  food,  and  required  for 
the  ri^t  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of  the  produce, 
which  became  a  law  (xlrii.  20-26).— Jialu 
ffioH,  The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigritian 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature- worship, 
differing  in  diflterent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
hence  obTiously  indigenous.  Upon  this  were 
engrafted,  first,  cosmie  worship,  mixed  up 
with  traces  of  primeral  rerelation,  as  in 
Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  personifica- 
tions of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
There  were  three  orders  of  gods — ^the  eight 
great  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Oeirian 
group.  There  was  no  prominent  hero-wor- 
ship, although  deceased  kings  and  other  in- 
dividuals often  received  divine  honours.  The 
great  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
man's  responsibility,  and  fhture  rewards  and 
punishments,  were  taught.  Among  the  rites, 
circumcision  is  the  most  remarkable  :  it  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth  dynasty.  The 
Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted 
the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Es. 
XX.  7,  8).  The  golden  calf;  or  rather  steer, 
was  probably  taken  firom  the  bull  Apis,  cer- 
tainly from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Bem- 
phan  and  Chinn  were  foreign  divinities 
adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  Ash- 
toreth  was  worshipped  at  Memphis.  Doubt- 
less this  worship  was  introduced  by  the 
Phoenician  Shepherds. — Army.  There  are 
4ome  notices  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  O.  T. 
They  show,  like  the  monuments,  that  its  most 
important  branch  was  the  chariot-force.  The 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen  chaxjjpls 
besides  his  whole  chariot-foroe  in  pursuir^f 
the  Israelites.  The  warriors  fighting  in 
chariots  are  probably  the  "  horsemen  "  men- 
tioned in  the  relation  of  this  event  and  else- 
where, for  in  Egyptian  they  are  called  the 
♦•  horse"  or  " cavalry."    "We  have  no  subse- 


quent indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the  time  of 
the  xxiind  dynasty,  when  we  find  that  8hi- 
shak's  invading  foroe  was  partly  composed  of 
foreigners;  whether  meroenaries  or  allies, 
cannot  as  yet  be  positively  determined,  al- 
though the  monuments  make  it  most  probable 
that  they  were  of  the  former  character.  The 
army  of  Necho,  defeated  at  CtrehemiBh,  seems 
to  have  beoi  similarly  oranposed,  although  it 
probably  contained  Greek  mercenaries,  who 
soon  afterwards  became  the  most  important 
foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. — 
Dometue  Life,  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  What 
most  strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high 
position  occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  the  harem  system  of  seclusion. 
Marriage  appears  to  have  been  universal,  at 
least  with  the  richer  class;  and  if  polygamy 
were  tolerated  it  was  rardy  practised.  There 
were  no  castes,  although  great  classes  were  very 
distinct.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  class 
were  the  superintendence  of  their  fields  and 
gardens ;  their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game 
in  the  deserts,  or  on  the  river,  and  fishing. 
The  tending  of  cattle  was  left  to  the  most 
despised  of  the  lower  class.  The  Egyptian 
flMsts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which 
accompanied  them,  for  the  diversion  of  the 
guests,  as  well  as  the  common  games,  were 
probably  introduced  among  the  Hebrews  in 
the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noon- 
tide dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16,  81-34) 
agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  monu- 
ments. The  ftaneral  ceremonies  were  far 
more  important  than  any  events  of  the  Egyp- 
tian life  as  the  tomb  was  r^arded  as  the  only 
true  home. — Magieian;  We  find  frequent 
reference  in  the  Bible  to  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlL  8;  Ex.  viL  11,  Ac).  The 
monuments  do  not  reoognise  any  such  art, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly 
practised,  not  because  it  was  thought  to  be 
unlawfU,  but  in  order  to  give  it  importance. — 
Industrial  Art*,  The  industrial  arts  held  an 
important  jRaee  in  the  oeeupations  <^  the 
Egyptians.  The  workers  In  fine  fisx  and  the 
weavers  of  white  linen  are  mentioned  in  a 
manner  that  shows  they  were  among  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of  the  country 
(Is.  xix.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  found 
its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufac- 
tures, and  appears  to  have  f^imished  employ, 
ment  to  the  Hebrews  during  the  bondage 
(Ps.  Ixxxi.  6,  IxviU.  18  ;  comp.  £x.  i.  14).— 
FettPfoU,  The  religious  festivals  were  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  them  were,  In  the  days  of 
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Herodotus,  kept  with  great  merrymaking  and 
license.  The  feoBt  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated when  Aaron  had  made  the  golden  calf 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the  same 
character. — History.  The  ancient  history  of 
Egypt  may  be  divided  into  three  portions  : — 
the  old  monarchy,  extending  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Hyksos;  the  middle,  from  the  entrance  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos ;  and  the  new, 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native  mo- 
narchy by  Amosis  to  the  Persian  conquest. — 
(1.)  2%«  Old  Monarohy.  Memphis  was  the 
most  ancient  capital,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  Menee^  the  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt.  The  names  of  the  kings,  divided  into 
thirty  dynasties,  are  handed  down  in  the 
liitts  of  Manetho,*  and  are  also  known  ftrom 
the  works  which  they  executed.  The  most 
jnemorable  epoch  \ix.  the  history  of  the  Old 
Monarohy  is  that  of  the  Pyramid  kings,  placed 
in  ManeUio's  fourth  dynasty.  Their  names 
are  found  upon  these  monuments :  the  builder 
of  the  great  pyramid  is  called  Suphis  by 
Manetho,  Cheops  by  Herodotus,  and  Kht^ 
or  Shufu,  in  an  inscription  upon  the  pyramid. 
The  erection  of  the  second  pyramid  is  attri- 
buted by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  Cheph- 
ren ;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs  has 
been  read  the  name  of  Khafra,  or  Shafre. 
The  builder  of  the  third  pyramid  is  named 
Mycerinus  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ;  and 
in  this  very  pyramid  a  oofl&n  has  been  found 
bearing  the  name  Menkura.  The  most  power- 
fhl  kings  of  the  Old  Monarchy  were  those  of 
Manetho*s  twtlflh  dynasty  :  to  this  period  are 
assigned  the  construction  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris 
and  the  Labyrinth.— (2.)  The  Middle  Mo- 
narchy.  Of  this  period  we  only  know  that  a 
nomadic  horde  (»lled  Hy1aoi\  for  several 
centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tributary ; 
that  their  capital  was  Memphis ;  that  in  the 
Sethroite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense 
>  earth-camp,  which  they  called  Abaris ;  that 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  occupation  two  in- 
dependent kingdoms  were  formed  in  Egypt, 
one  in  the  Thebaid,  which  held  intimate  re- 
lations with  Ethiopia ;  another  at  Xois,  among 
the  marshes  of  the  Nile ;  and  that,  finally, 
the  Egyptians  regained  their  independence, 
and  expelled  the  Hyksos,  who  thereupon  re- 
tired into  Paleetine.  The  Hyksos  form  the 
^fteenthf  mxteetUK,  and  eevtnUeiUh  dynasties. 
Manetho  says  they  were  Arabs,  but  he  calls 
the  six  kings  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty  Phoe- 
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nicians. — (3.)  The  New  Monarohy  extends 
ftrom  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  thirtieth  dynasty.  The  kingdom 
was  consolidated  by  Amosis,  who  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  Hyksos,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  foreign  expeditions  which  hia 
successors  carried  on  in  Asia  and  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  Mesopotamia  in  the  former  to 
Ethiopia  in  the  latter  continent.  The  glorious 
era  of  Egyptian  history  was  under  the  nine' 
teenth  dynasty,  when  Sethi  I.,  B.C.  1323,  and 
his  grandson,  Rameses  the  Great,  b.c.  1811, 
both  of  whom  represent  the  Sesoetris  of  the 
Greek  historians,  carried  their  arms  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia  and  southwards  into 
Souddnj  and  amassed  vast  treasures,  which 
were  expended  on  public  works.  Under  the 
later  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  the 
power  of  Egypt  faded :  the  twetUieth  and 
ttoenty-firet  dynasties  achieved  nothing  worthy 
Qf  record;  but  with  the  twenty^eeond  we 
enter  upon  a  period  that  is  interesting  from 
its  associations  with  Biblical  history,  the  first 
of  this  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.  (Seoonchis)  b.c. 
990,  being  the  Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea 
in  Kehoboam*8  reign  and  pillaged  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  xiv.  25).  Probably  his  successor, 
Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture,  de- 
feated by  Asa.  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in 
Asiatic  history  during  the  xxiiird  and  xxivth 
dynasties:  under  the  xxvth  it  r^ained,  in 
part  at  least,  its  ancient  importance.  This 
was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  warlike  sovereigns 
of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the 
onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we  are 
disposed  to  identify  with  Bhebek  II.  or  8e- 
bichus,  the  second  Ethiopian,  made  an  alliance 
with  Hoshea  the  last  king  of  Israel.  Tehrak 
or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this  house,  advanced 
against  Sennacherib  in  support  of  Hesekiah. 
After  this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied 
the  throne,  the  xxvith,  of  SaYte  kings.  Psam- 
etek  I.  or  Psammetiohus  I.  (b.c.  664),  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  dynasty, 
warred  in  Palestine,  and  took  Ashdod,  Acotus, 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  yean.  Neku  or 
Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetiohus,  continued 
the  war  in  the  East,  and  marched  along  the 
coast  of  Palestine  to  attack  the  king  of  As- 
syria. At  M^ddo  Joeiah  encountered  him 
(b.c.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
the  east  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  21),  no  less  than  is 
his  lenient  conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  king  of  Judah.  The  army  of  Necho 
was  after  a  ^ort  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  b.c  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2). 
The  second  sudcessor  of  Necho,  Apries,  or  Pha^ 
raoh-Hophra,  sent  his  army  into  Palestine  to 
the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5,  7,  II), 
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•o  that  the  siege  of  Jenualem  wm  raised  for 
a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives  Arom 
the  eaptored  city.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebochadnessar  in 
his  own  coon^.  There  is,  however,  no  cer- 
tain account  of  a  complete  sabjugation  of 
Egypt  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  Amasis,  the 
successor  of  Apries,  had  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  and  somewhat  restored  the 
weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East.  But  the  new 
power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even  more  ter- 
rible to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  son  of 
Amasis  had  reigned  but  six  months  when 
Cambyses  reduced  the  country  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province  of  his  empire  b.o.  625. 
—With  respect  to  the  difficult  question  of  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  the  following  remarks  may  suffice. 
The  chronology  of  Egypt  is  now  so  far  settled 
that  the  accession  of  the  eighttenth  dynasty 
may  be  regarded  as  fixed  to  within  a  few 
years  of  b.o.  1525.  The  era  of  the  Exodus, 
In  the  system  of  Ussher,  is  b.c.  1491.  The 
obvious  conclusion  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  Manetho,  that  Moees  left  Egypt  under 
Amoeis,  the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
The  same  king,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ex- 
pelled the  Shepherd  Kings ;  and  there  is,  in 
foct,  no  doubt  that  the  great  power  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  was  connected  with  this 
expulsion.  In  this  change  of  dynasty  many 
writers  see  a  natural  explanation  of  the  "new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph."  If  this  view  is 
correct,  Joseph  would  have  come  into  Egypt 
under  one  of  the  later  kings  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty.  But,  plausible  as  this  theory  is,  the 
uncertainty  in  which  Scriptural  chronology 
is  involved  prevents  us  from  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion.  Lepsius  and  other  emi- 
nent Egyptologers  place  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and 
the  Exodus  under  the  nmeteenth^  in  the  year 
IS  14  B.O.  He  identifies  the  chief  oppressor, 
tnm  whom  Moees  fled,  with  the  great  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Rajosks  II.,  and 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  with  his  son  and 
successor  Mbmptah,  or  Pbthahmbm.  Mr. 
Poole,  however,  takes  an  entirely  opposite 
view,  and  places  not  only  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  but  also  the  Exodus, 
within  the  dynasties  of  the  Shepherd  kings. 
It  seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  defi- 
nite conclusion  upon  the  subject.  The  diffi- 
culty of  a  solution  is  still  farther  increased 
by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  whether 
it  was  215  years,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  or  480  years  according  to  the 
Hebrew. 

E'HCD,  son  of  Oera  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 


jamin (Judg.  Hi.  15),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  Israelites.  In  the  Bible  he  is  not  called 
a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (/.  c.) :  so  Othniel 
(Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neb.  U. 
27).  As  a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen 
to  deatroy  Eglon,  who  had  established  him- 
self in  Jericho,  which  was  included  in  th9 
boundaries  of  that  tribe.  He  was  very  strong, 
and  left-handed.     [Eolon.] 

EK'RON,  one  of  the  five  tovms  belonging 
to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  most 
northerly  of  the  five  (Josh.  xiii.  8).  Like 
the  other  Philistine  cities  its  situation  was 
in  the  lowUnds.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  45,  46  ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north 
border.  We  afterwards,  however,  find  it 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  43).  But  it  mattered  little  to  which 
tribe  it  nominally  belonged,  for  before  the 
monarchy  it  was  again  in  full  possession  of 
the  PhilUtines  (1  Sam.  v.  10>  'ulAIr,  the 
modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies  at  about 
5  miles  S.W.  of  RamUh.  In  the  Apocrypha 
it  appears  as  AccAaow  (1  Mace.  x.  89,  only). 

E'LAH.  1.  The  son  ^d  successor  of 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ;  his 
reign  lasted  for  little  more  than  a  year  (comp. 
ver.  8  with  1 0).  He  was  killed,  while  drunk, 
by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his  steward  Arsa, 
who  was  probably  a  confederate  in  the  plot. 
—  9.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  XV.  30,  xvii.  1). 

ELAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (=VaUey  of 
the  Terebinth),  a  valley  in  (not  ♦'  by,"  as 
the  A.  Y.  has  it)  which  the  Israelites  were 
encamped  against  the  Philistines  when  David 
kiUed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  19).  It  is 
once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  connexion 
(xxi.  9).  It  lay  somewhere  near  Socoh  of 
Judah  and  Asekah,  and  was  nearer  Ekron 
than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  narrative  of 
1  Sam.  xvii. 

E'LAM  seems  to  have  been  originally  the 
name  of  a  man,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  17).  Commonly,  however,  it  is 
used  as  the  appellation  of  a  country  (Gen. 
xiv.  1,  9 ;  Is.  xi.  11 ;  xxi.  2  ;  Jer.  xxv.  25 ; 
xlix.  84-39  ;  Ex.  xxxU.  24  ;  Dan.  viiL  2). 
The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of 
Persia  Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the 
name  of  Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c.),  and 
which  is  termed  Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geo- 
graphers. It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that 
this  country  was  originally  peopled  by  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Ara- 
maeans (Syrians)  and  the  Assyrians;  and 
fkrom  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
time  of  Abraham  a  very  important  power  had 
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been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  It  is 
plain  that  at  this  early  time  the  predominant 
power  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  Elam, 
which  for  a  while  held  the  place  possessed 
earlier  by  Babylon  (Oen.  x.  10),  and  later 
by  either  Babylon  or  Assyria. 

E'LATH,  E'LOTH,  the  name  of  a  town  of 
the  laud  of  Edom,  commonly  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Exion-geber,  and  situate  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  was  thence 
ealled  the  Elanitio  Gulft  It  first  occurs  in 
the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8), 
and  in  later  tlmte  must  hare  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Edom  (3  Sam.  riii.  14).  We  find  the  pUce 
named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon's 
nsTy  (1  K.  ix.  26;  comp.  2  Chr.  Tiii.  17). 
It  was  apparently  included  in  the  revolt  of 
Edom  against  Joram  recorded  in  2  K.  viii. 
20  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Asariah  (xiv.  22). 
After  this,  however,  "  Rezin  king  of  Syria 
recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews 
from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath 
and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  **  (xvi.  6).  From 
this  time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until 
the  Roman  period,  during  which  it  became  a 
frontier-town  of  the  south,  and  the  residence  of 
a  Christian  bishop.  The  Arabic  name  is  Eyleh. 

EL-BETH'EL,  the  name  which  Jacob  is 
said  to  have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which 
God  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  flying 
trcm  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  7). 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD,  two  of  the  70 
elders  to  whom  was  communicated  the  pro- 
phetic power  of  Hoses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26). 
Although  their  names  were  upon  the  list 
which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi.  26),  they 
did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren 
to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  prophesy 
in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
might  be  diffused  throughout  the  people. 

ELDER.  The  term  elder  or  old  num,  as 
the  Hebrew  literally  imports,  was  one  of  ex- 
tensive use,  as  an  official  title,  among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations.  It 
had  reference  to  various  offices  (Gen.  xxiv. 
2,  1.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  17;  £s.  xxvii.  9).  As 
betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  alio  to  the  Egyp- 
tians (Gen.  L  7),  theMoabites  and  Midianites 
(Num.  xxii.  7).  Wherever  a  patriarchal  sys- 
tem is  in  force,  the  qfflce  of  the  elder  will  be 
found,  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical fabric ;  it  is  so  at  the  present  day  among 
the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  (=  the  old  man) 
is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  eldere  acting  in  concert 
as  a  political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exo- 
dus.   They  were  the  representatives  of  the 


people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people  are 
occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Jo8h.  xxiv.  1  with  2,  19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4 
with  7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  unde- 
fined, and  extended  to  all  matters  concerning 
the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  became 
settied  the  elders  were  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent titles  according  as  they  were  acting  as 
national  representatives,  as  district  governors 
over  the  several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxL  28  ;  2 
Sam.  xix.  11),  or  as  local  magistrates  in  the 
provincial  towns,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  in 
the  gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut.  xix. 
12 ;  Ruth  iv.  9, 11 ;  1  K.  xxi.  8).  Their 
number  and  influence  may  be  inferred  from 
1  Sam.  XXX.  26  ff.  They  retained  their  posi- 
tion under  all  the  political  changes  which 
the  Jews  underwent :  under  the  Judges  (Jndg. 
ii.  7  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3) ;  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4) ;  during  the  captivity  (Jer.  xxix. 
1  ;  Ez.  viii.  1) ;  subsequently  to  the  return 
(Exr.  V.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8,  14) ;  under  the 
Maccabees,  when  they  were  described  some- 
times as  the  senate  (1  Mace.  xii.  6-;  2  Maoc. 
i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27),  sometimes  by  their  or- 
dinary titie  (1  Mace.  viL  33,  xL  23,  xU.  36) ; 
and,  lastiy,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  they  are  noticed  as  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim.  St.  Luke 
describes  the  whole  order  by  the  collective 
term  vpcv^vn^ptov  (Luke  xxii.  66 ;  Acts  xxii. 
5).  With  respect  to  the  elders  in  the  Chris- 
Uan  Church,  see  Bishop. 

ELE'ALEH,  a  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxU.  8,  37).  By  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  it  is  mentioned  as  a  Moabite 
town  (Is.  XV.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34). 

ELEA'ZAR,  1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by 
EUsheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab.  After 
the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  without  chil- 
dren (Lev.  X.  1 ;  Num.  ilL  4),  Eleaxar  was 
appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Levltes 
(Num.  ill.  82).  With  his  brother  Itiiamar 
he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  fkther's 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  was 
invested  on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, as  the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office 
of  High-priest  (Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his 
first  duties  was  in  conjunction  with  Moses  to 
superintend  the  census  of  the  people  (Num. 
xxvi.  3).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua  he  took  part  In  the  distribution  of  the 
Und  (Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture. — 8.  The  son  of 
Abinadab,  of  the  hill  of  Kirjath-jearim  ( 1  Sam. 
vii.  1).  —  3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite, 
«.  s.  possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the 
tribe  of  Bei^amin  (1  Chr.  viiL  4) ;  one  of 
the  three  prineipal  mighty  men  of  David's 
army  (2  Sam.  xxilL  9  -,  1  Chr.  xi.  12). — ft. 
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Sumuned  Atasan  (I  Maeo.  ii.  5),  the  fourth 
aon  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of 
■elf-derotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antio- 
chns  Eupator,  b.c.  164  (1  Ifaoc.  t1.  48  ff.). 
In  a  former  battle  with  Micanor,  Eleazar 
was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read  **  the  holy 
book  **  before  the  attack,  and  the  watchword 
in  the  fight— "The  help  of  God*'— waa  hia 
own  name  (3  Maec.  viii.  33). 

EL-EL'OHE-IS'RAEL,  the  name  bestowed 
bf  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he  erected  facing 
the  city  of  Sheohem  (Gen.  zxxiii.  19,  20). 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
A.  v.,  but  is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to 
Behemoth,  in  Job  xl.  15.  **  SiephanW  teeth  " 
is  the  marginal  reading  for  '*  ivoty  "  in  1  K. 
z.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  41.  Elephants  howerer 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Ist  and  2nd 
books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  in  warfare 
(1  Maco.  Ti.). 

ELEU'THEBUS,  a  river  of  Syria  men- 
tioned in  I  Mace.  xi.  7  ;  xii.  80.  It  sepa- 
rated Syria  fhun  Phoenicia,  and  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Coele-syiia.  It  is  the  mo- 
dem Nahr^'Kebir,  "Great  RiTer." 

E'LI  was  descended  f^rom  Aaron  through 
Ithamar,  the  youngest  of  his  two  snrriTing 
sons  (Ler.  x.  1,  2,  12  ;  comp.  1  K.  ii.  27 
with  2  Sam.  Tiii.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxir.  8).  As 
the  history  makes  no  mention  of  any  high- 
priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before  Eli,  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  of 
that  line  who  held  the  office.  From  him,  his 
sons  hsTing  died  before  him,  it  appears  to 
have  passed  to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Bam. 
xiv.  3),  and  it  certainly  remained  in  his 
fiunily  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson  of  Ahitub, 
was  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest  unto  the 
Lord  "  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in  Adon^jah's 
rebeUion  (1  K.  U.  26,  27  ;  L  7),  and  the  high- 
priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the  family  of 
Eleajsar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  35). 
Its  return  to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part 
of  the  punishment  which  had  been  denounced 
against  Eli  during  his  lifetime,  for  his  cul- 
pable negligence  (1  Sam.  ii.  22-25)  when  his 
■ons  by  their  rapacity  and  licentiousness  pro- 
faned the  priesthood,  and  brought  the  rites 
of  religion  into  abhorrence  among  the  people 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1  K.  U.  27).  Not- 
withstanding this  one  great  blemish,  the  cha- 
racter of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent  piety,  as 
shown  by  his  meek  submission  to  the  dirine 
Judf^nent  (1  Sam.  iiL  18),  and  his  supreme  re- 
gard for  the  ark  of  God  (It.  1 8) .  In  addition  to 
the  office  of  high-priest  he  held  that  of  Judge, 
being  the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pupil 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  -vii.  6, 15-17),  the  last  of  the 
Judges.  He  died  at  the  adranoed  age  of  98 
years  (1  Som.  iT.  15),  OTercome  by  the  dis- 


astrous intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  i^ho 
had  also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas. 

ELI'AKIM.  1.  Sonof  Uilkiah;  master  of 
Hezekiah's  household  ("  orer  the  house,"  as 
Is.  xxxTi.  3),  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  37.  He 
succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office,  after  he  had 
been  ejected  fkt>m  it  as  a  punishment  for  hia 
pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good 
man,  as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically 
applied  to  him  by  God,  "  my  servant  Elia- 
kim "  (Is.  xxii.  20),  and  as  was  erinced  by  hij 
conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion (2  K.  xviii.  87,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  station, 
in  which  he  acted  as  a  "  father  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  houM  of 
Judah  '*  (Is.  xxU.  21) — 8.  The  original  name 
of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxlU.  84  ; 
2Chr.xxxvl.4). 

ELI'AS,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of 
Elijah  is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  Test. 

ELIE'ZEB.  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant, 
called  by  him  "  Eliexer  of  Damascus  "  (Gen. 
XV.  2).  There  is  an  apparent  contradio- 
tion  in  the  A.  Y.,  for  it  does  not  appear 
how,  if  he  was  "of  Damascus,"  he  could 
be  "born  in  Abraham's  house"  (ver.  8). 
But  the  phrase  "  son  of  my  house,"  only  im- 
ports that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  house* 
hold,  not  that  he  was  bom  in  his  house.  It 
was,  most  likely,  this  same  Elieier  who  is  de- 
scribed in  Gen.  xxiv.  2.-2.  Second  son  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom  his  father  gave 
this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the  God  of  my 
father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me  firom 
the  sword  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4  ;  1  Chr. 
xxiiL  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother 
and  brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro 
his  grandfather,  when  Moses  returned  to 
^gyv^  (£x*  i^*  19)  she  having  been  sent  back 
to  her  father  by  Moses  (Ex.  xviii.  2),  though 
she  set  off  to  accompany  him,  and  went  part 
of  the  way  with  him. 

ELI'HU,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
book  of  Job.  [Job.]  He  is  described  as  the 
"  son  of  Baraohel  the  Bucite,"  and  thus  ap- 
parently referred  to  the  family  of  Bus,  the 
son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxii.  21). 

ELl'JAH  has  been  well  entiUed  "the 
grandest  and  the  most  romantic  character  that 
Israel  ever  produced."  Certainly  there  is  no 
personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose  career  is  more 
vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  "Elijah  the 
Tishbite  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,"  is  lite- 
rally all  that  is  given  us  to  know  of  his  pa- 
rentage and  locality.  To  an  Israelite  of  the 
tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title  "Gileadlte" 
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must  hare  conveyed  a  Bimilar  impression, 
though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which 
the  tiUe  *<  Celt "  does  to  ns.  What  the  High- 
lands were  a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  that,  and  more  than 
that,  must  Gilead  hare  been  to  Samaria  or 
Jenualem.  It  is  impossible  rightly  to  esti- 
mate his  character  without  recollecting  this 
fact.  It  is  seen  at  every  torn.  Of  his  ap- 
pearance as  he  **  stood  before  **  Ahab,  with 
the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native 
hills,  we  can  perhaps  realise  something  firom 
the  touches,  few,  but  strong,  of  the  narra- 
tive. His  chief  characteristio  was  his  hair, 
long  and  thick,  and  hanging  down  his  back  ; 
wtiich,  if  not  betokening  the  immense  strength 
:^  Samson,  yet  accompanied  powers  of  endur- 
ance no  less  remarkable.  His  ordinary  cloth- 
ing consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skin  round  his 
loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about  to 
move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the 
•*  mantle,"  or  cape,  of  sheeiraldn,  which  has 
•applied  us  with  one  of  our  most  familiar 
figures  of  speech.  In  this  mantle,  in  mo- 
ments of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll 
it  up  as  into  a  kind  of  staff.  The  solitary  life 
in  which  these  external  peculiarities  had  been 
assumed  had  also  nurtured  that  fierceness  of 
zeal  and  that  directness  of  address  which  so 
distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild  lone- 
liness of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that 
the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of 
Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the 
idolatrous  court  and  country  of  Israel.  The 
northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  ikith  in  Jehovah.  The 
worship  of  lihe  calves  had  been  a  departure 
fh)m  Him ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was 
acknowledged,  and  they  were  at  any  rate  a 
national  institution,  not  one  imported  from 
the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  But  the  case  was  quite  diffierent 
when  Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion 
of  his  wife's  family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Baal.  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  El^ah  comes  forward. — 1. 
>Vhat  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years  — 
three  years  and  six  months  for  the  duration 
of  the  drought,  according  to  the  statements 
of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv.  25 ;  James 
T.  17),  and  three  or  four  months  more  for 
the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the  return  to 
Gilead  (1  K.  xviL  l~xix.  21).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description : 
he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the 


unrestrained  freedom  of  eastern  manners  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  pro- 
claims the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the 
apostasy  of  the  king.  What  immediate  action 
followed  on  this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly  before  some  threat- 
ened vengeance  either  of  the  king,  or  more 
probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  '*  cut  off 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah  "(IK.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Cherith.  There  in 
the  hollow  of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of 
the  brook  obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  His 
next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly 
the  last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal 
would  be  looked  for.  The  widow  woman  in 
whose  house  he  lived  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  an  Israelite,  and  no  Baal-wor- 
shipper, if  we  may  take  her  ac^uration  by 
"  Jehovah  thy  God  "  as  an  indication.  Here 
ElJijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging 
the  oil  and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of 
the  widow  to  life  after  his  apparent  death. 
In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval 
of  more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed. 
The  drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full 
horrors  of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  descended  on  Samaria.  The  king 
and  his  chief  domestic  officer  divided  between 
them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that 
neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so  fire- 
quent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  m<»t  shaded 
torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage 
left,  which  in  those  countries  is  so  certain  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  is 
the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the  pro- 
phet He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister. 
There,  suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the 
man  whom  he  and  his  master  have  been 
seeking  for  more  than  three  years.  Before 
the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure, 
and  that  stem,  unbroken  countenance,  Oba- 
diah  could  not  but  foil  on  his  face.  El^ah, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation — *'  As  Je- 
hovah of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand, 
I  will  surely  show  myself  to  Ahab ;"  and  thus 
relieved  of  his  fear  that,  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, £1^  ah  would  disappear  before  he  could 
return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to  in- 
form Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  arrived,  El^ah  makes  his  charge — 
**  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed 
the  Baals."  He  then  commands  that  all  Is- 
rael be  collected  to  Mount  Carmel  with  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Ba^O,  and 
the  four  hundred  of  Asherah  (Ashtaroth),  tho 
latter  being  under  the  especial  protection  of 
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the  qaeen.  There  are  few  more  sublime 
•lories  in  history  than  this.  On  the  one 
hand  the  solitary  servant  of  Jehovah,  accom- 
panied by  his  one  attendant ;  with  his  wild 
shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin 
eloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 
and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  re- 
pairing the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with 
twelve  stones— on  the  other  hand  the  850 
prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  doubtless  in 
all  the  splendour  of  their  vestments  (2  K. 
X.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their  vain  repe- 
titions and  the  maddened  twry  of  their  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  the  silent  people  sur- 
rounding aJ.  The  conclusion  of  the  long  day 
need  only  be  glanced  at.  The  fire  of  Jehovah 
consuming  both  sacrifice  and  altar — the  pro- 
phets of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by  Eli- 
jah's own  hand  (xviii.  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of 
his  own  adherents— the  rising  storm — the 
ride  across  the  plain  to  Jezreel,  a  distance 
of  at  least  16  miles ;  the  prophet,  with  true 
Arab  endurance,  running  before  the  chariot, 
but  also  with  true  Arab  instinct  stopping 
short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  fhrther  than 
the  **  entrance  of  Jezreel."  So  tax  the 
triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance 
against  the  author  of  this  destruction.  El^ah 
takes  refuge  in  flight  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  reftige  must  be  distant.  The  first 
stage  on  the  Journey  was  Beeraheba.  Here 
El^ah  halted.  His  servant  he  left  in  the 
town ;  while  he  himself  set  out  alone  into 
the  wilderness.  His  spirit  is  quite  broken, 
and  be  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary  sweeps 
of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death.  But 
God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
escaping  Arom  it.  The  prophet  was  wakened 
from  his  dream  of  despondency  beneath  the 
solitary  bush  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are 
all  a  Bedouin's  requirements,  and  went  for- 
ward, in  the  strength  of  that  food,  a  Journey 
of  forty  days  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb.  Here,  in  the  cave,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous caverns  in  those  awful  mountains,  he 
remained  for  certainly  one  night.  In  the 
morning  came  the  ••  word  of  Jehovah  ** — the 
question,  **What  doest  thou  here,  Eiyah!" 
In  answer  to  this  invitation  the  Prophet 
opens  his  griefs.  The  reply  o<»nes  in  that 
ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which  it 
seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  communica- 
tions with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched, 
to  be  effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the 
oavem  and  stand  on  the  mountain  in  the 


open  air,  face  to  face  with  Jehovah.  Then, 
as  before  with  Moses  (  Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  **  The 
Lord  passed  by,"  passed  in  all  the  terror  of 
His  most  appalling  manifestations ;  and  pene- 
trating the  dead  silence  which  followed  these, 
came  the  mysterious  symbol — the  "still 
small  voice,"  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in 
louder  accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah 
than  the  roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded 
it.  To  him  no  less  unmistakably  than  to 
Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed 
that  Jehovah  was  **merciitil  and  gracious, 
long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once 
stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  com- 
munication. Three  commands  were  laid  on 
him — three  changes  were  to  be  made.  Of 
these  three  commands  the  two  first  were  re- 
served for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last  only 
was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  His  first 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Apparently  he  soon 
found  him ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native 
place,  Abel-meholah.  Elisha  was  ploughing 
at  the  time,  and  El^ah  "  passed  over  to  him  " 
— possibly  crossed  the  river— and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well 'known  sheepskin  cloak, 
upon  him,  as  if,  by  that  (iuniliar  action, 
claiming  him  for  his  son.  A  moment  of 
hesitation,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  con- 
tinued till  El^ah's  removal,  and  which  after 
that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  best 
titles  to  esteem  and  reverence— **Xlisha  the 
son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  El^ah." — 2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now 
probably  believed  that  their  threats  had  been 
effectual,  and  that  they  had  seen  the  last  of 
their  tormentor.  After  the  murder  of  Naboth, 
Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new 
acquisition.  But  his  triumph  was  a  short 
one.  El^ah  had  received  an  intimation  from 
Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place,  and 
rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet 
his  ancient  enemy  on  the  very  scene  of  his 
crime.  And  then  follows  the  curse,  in  terms 
fearftd  to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible 
to  a  Jew — and  most  of  all  significant  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denuncia- 
Uon  may  possibly  be  recovered  by  putting 
tc^ther  the  words  recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix. 
26,  36,  87,  and  those  given  In  1  K.  xxL  19- 
25. — 3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now 
elapses  (comp.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  51 ;  2  K.  L  17) 
before  we  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  El^ah. 
Ahaziah  has  met  with  a  fotul  accident,  and 
is  on  his  death-bed  (2  K.  L  1,  2 ;  1  K.  xxii. 
51).  In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an  ot«cle 
or  shrine  of  Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
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Ekroc,  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  his  illness. 
But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the 
distant  Ekron.  An  intimation  is  conveyed 
to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  inhabit- 
ing one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  former  occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on 
the  path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface 
or  inquiry  utters  his  message  of  death,  and 
as  rapidly  disappears.  But  this  check  only 
roused  the  wrath  of  Ahuziah.  A  captain 
was  despatched,  with  a  party  of  fifty,  to  take 
EUjah  prisoner.  *'  And  there  came  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty." 
A  second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the 
same  fate.  The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of 
a  third  party  brought  Elijah  down.  But  the 
king  gained  nothing.  The  message  was  de- 
livered to  his  face  in  the  same  words  as  it 
had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah  was 
allowed  to  go  harmless. — 4.  It  mast  have 
been  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that 
Elijah  made  a  communication  with  the 
southern  kingdom.  When  Jehoram  the  son 
of  Jehoshaphat  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,"  Elijah  sent  him  a 
letter  denouncing  his  evU  doings,  and  pre- 
dicting his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  In  its 
contents  the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details 
of  style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded.— 5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Eli- 
jah's life  introduces  us  to  a  locality  hereto- 
fore unconnected  with  him.  It  was  at  Qil- 
OAL — probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the' 
hills  of  Ephraim — that  the  prophet  received 
the  divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was 
at  hand.  He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha, 
who  seems  now  to  have  become  his  constant 
companion,  and  whom  he  endeavours  to  per- 
suade to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an 
errand  of  Jehovah.  But  Elisha  will  not  so 
easily  give  up  his  master.  They  went  to- 
gether to  Bethel.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to 
escape  to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  protests 
that  he  will  not  be  separated  trom  him.  At 
Jericho  he  makes  a  filial  effort  to  avoid  what 
they  both  so  much  dread.  But  Elisha  is  not 
to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the 
distant  river — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape 
of  sheepskin,  Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes. 
Fifty  men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend 
the  abrupt  heights  behind  the  town  to  watch 
what  happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as 
they  go,  the  two  reach  the  river,  and  stand 
on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its  swift  brown 
current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop  even  here. 
It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite  cannot  rest  till 
he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.     He  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into  a  staff, 


and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as 
Moecs  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as 
if  they  were  an  enemy;  and  they  are  divided 
hither  and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on 
dry  ground.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they 
still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whirlwind  into  the  skies." — And  here 
ends  all  the  direct  information  which  is 
vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
great  Prophet  How  deep  was  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the  nation 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief 
which  many  centuries  after  prevailed  that 
Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  his  country.  But  on  the  other 
band,  the  deep  impression  which  Elijah  had 
thus  made  on  his  nation  only  renders  more 
remarkable  the  departure  which  the  image 
conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 
evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in 
the  records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the 
catalogues  of  worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach  (xlviii.)  and  1  Maoc.  ii.  58, 
and  the  passing  allusion  in  Luke  ix.  54,  none 
of  these  later  references  allude  to  his  works 
of  destruction  or  of  portent.  They  all  set 
forth  a  very  different  side  of  his  character  to 
that  brought  out  in  the  historical  narrative. 
They  speak  of  his  being  a  man  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves  (James  ▼.  17)  ;  of  his 
kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv. 
25) ;  of  his  "  restoring  aU  things  "  (Matt. 
X vii.  11);  **  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Just "  (MaL  iv.  5,  6 ;  Luke 
L17). 

E'LIM  (Ex.  XV.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the 
second  station  where  the  Israelites  encamped 
after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  distin- 
guished as  having  had  **  twelve  wells  (rather 
'fountains')  of  water,  and  threescore  and 
ten  palm-trees." 

ELIM'ELECH,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Heeronites,  who 
dwelt  in  Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges.  In  consequence  of  a  great 
dearth  in  the  land  he  went  with  his  wife 
Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and 
his  sons  died  without  posterity  (Buth  L  2, 
3,&c.). 

EL'IPHAZ.  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah, 
and  father  of  Teman  (Gen.  xxxvl.  4  ;  I  Chr. 
i.  85,  36).— 8.  The  chief  of  the  "three 
friends  "  of  Job.  He  is  called  "  the  Teman- 
ite  ; "  hence  it  is  naturally  inferred  that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  Teman.  On  Lim  falls 
the  main  burden  of  the  argument,  that  Qod*6 
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retribution  in  this  vorld  is  perfect  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  conseqaently  differing  must  be 
a  proof  of  preTioos  sin  (Job  ir.,  r.,  xt.,  zxiL). 
The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God 
(iT.  12-81,  XT.  12-16).     [Job.] 

EUSTaBETH,  the  wifs  of  Zaeharias  and 
mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was  herself 
of  the  priestly  family,  and  a  relation  (Luke  1. 
S6)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord. 

ELISE'US,  the  form  in  which  the  name 
Elxsha  appears  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Apocry- 
pha and  the  N.  T.  (Ecelus.  xlriii.  12 ;  Luke 
iT.  27). 

ELI'SHA,  son  of  Shaphatof  Abel-meholah. 
The  attendant  and  disciple  of  El^ah,  and 
snbeequently  his  successor  as  prophet  of  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  The  earliest  mention  of 
his  name  is  in  the  command  to  El^ah  in  the 
eaTe  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  But  our 
flrst  introduction  to  the  fhtnre  prophet  is  in 
the  fields  of  his  natiTe  place.  Abel-meholah 
was  probably  in  the  Talley  of  the  Jordan. 
EUJah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by 
the  Jordan  Talley,  lights  on  his  successor  en- 
gaged in  the  labours  of  the  field.  To  cross 
to  him,  to  throw  OTcr  his  shoulders  the 
rough  mantle — a  token  at  once  of  iuTestiture 
with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of  adoption  as 
a  son — ^was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of  an 
infant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what 
be  had  done  were  nothings  '*  Go  back  again, 
for  what  haTC  I  done  unto  thee  V*  Elisha  was 
not  a  man  who,  huTing  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  was  likely  to  look  back  ;  he  delayed 
merely  to  giTe  the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father 
and  mother,  and  preside  at  a  parting  feast 
with  his  people,  and  then  followed  the  great 
prophet  on  his  northward  road.  SeTcn  or 
eight  years  must  hsTe  passed  between  the 
call  of  Elisha  and  the  remoTal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  of  him.  But  when  that  period  had 
elapsed  he  reappears,  to  become  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  his  country 
during  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  In  almost 
eTery  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  El^ah.  The  copious  col- 
lection of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
piescMcd  firom  the  Srd  to  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  Snd  book  of  Kings,  is  full  of  testimonies 
to  this  contrast.  El^ah  was  a  true  Bedouin 
child  of  the  desert.  If  he  enters  a  city 
it  is  only  to  deliTcr  his  message  of  fire  and  be 
gone.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ciTi- 
lised  man,  an  inhabitant  of  cities.  And  as 
with  his  manners  so  with  his  appearance. 
The  tooehes  of  the  narratiTC  are  Tery  slight ; 
but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress  was  the 
ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  beged^ 
probably  similar  in  form  to  the  long  ahbeyeh 


of  the  modem  Syrians  (2  K.  IL  12),  that  his 
hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  oontrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  EUJah  (iL  28,  as 
explained  below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking- 
staff  (It.  29)  of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by 
graTc  or  aged  citisens  (Zech.  TiiL  4).  The 
call  of  Elisha  seems  to  hsTc  taken  place  about 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embracee  a  period  of  not  less  than  65 
years,  for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the 
office  of  "  prophet  in  Israel  "  (2  K.  t.  8).— 
After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha 
returned  to  dweU  at  Jericho  (2  K.  iL  18). 
The  town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  E.  zTi. 
84),  and  was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the 
«*  sons  of  the  prophets  »  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).  One 
of  the  springs  of  Jericho  was  noxious  at  the 
time  of  Elisha's  Tisit  At  the  request  of  tho 
men  of  Jericho  he  remedied  this  ctU.  He 
took  salt  in  a  new  Teasel,  and  cast  it  into  the 
water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of  JehoTah. 
— 2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from 
Jericho  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  iL  28).  His 
last  Tisit  had  been  made  in  company  with 
EHJah  on  their  road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii. 
2).  Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clus- 
tered, waiting,  as  they  still  wait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Tillages  of  Palestine,  for  the 
chance  passer-by.  In  the  short-trimmed  locks 
of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recognise  the 
successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
iiair  streaming  oTer  his  shoulders  they  were 
aU  familiar  T  So  with  the  license  of  the 
Eastern  children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer 
as  he  walks  by — ♦*  Go  up,  roundhead  1  go  up, 
roundhead  I"  For  once  Elisha  assumed  the 
sternness  of  his  master.  He  turned  upon 
them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  JehoTah, 
and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed.—  8.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom, 
frt>m  their  difficulty  in  the  campaign  against 
Moab,  arising  from  want  of  water  (ill.  4-27). 
This  incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea. — 4.  The  widow  of  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and 
her  two  sons  are  about  to  be  taken  frt>m  her 
and  sold  as  sUtcs.  She  has  no  property  but 
a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his 
absence.  It.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vesseU  which  she 
oould  borrow. — 5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at 
Shunem  and  Mount  Carmel  (It.  8-87).  The 
story  diTides  itself  into  two  parts,  separated 
from  each  other  by  scTeral  years,  (a.)  Elisha, 
probably  on  his  way  between  Carmel  and  the 
Jordan  Talley,  calls  accidentally  at  Shunem. 
Here  he  is  hospitably  entertained  by  a  woman 
of  substance,  apporentiy  at  that  time  ignorant 
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of  the  character  of  her  guest  There  is  no 
oocosion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
oharming  narrative.  (6.)  An  interval  has 
elapsed  of  several  years.  The  boy  is  now 
old  enough  to  accompany  his  father  to  the 
oom-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too 
powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to 
his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says 
nothing  of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  but 
depositing  her  child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of 
God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him  to  Mount 
Carmel.  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell 
Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat 
of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once 
despatched  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the 
utmost  speed.  He  takes  the  prophet's 
walking-staff  in  his  hand,  which  he  is  to  lay 
on  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother  and 
Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they  reach 
the  village  the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set.  Gehazi 
meets  them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  reassur- 
ing report  to  give,  the  placing  of  the  staff  on 
the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had  called  forth  no 
sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the  house, 
goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  **  and  he  shut  the 
door  on  them  twain  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah." 
The  child  is  restored  to  life. — 6.  The  scene 
now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at  a  time 
when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  88—41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round 
him.  It  is  a  time  of  famine.  The  food  of 
the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can 
be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the 
command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company 
brings  his  blanket  full  of  such  wild  vegetables 
as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it  into  the 
pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence 
of  some  noxious  herb,  and  they  cry  out, 
"  There  is  death  in  the  pot,  O  man  of  God  1 " 
In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal 
which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew  in  the 
caldron. — 7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  proba- 
bility  belongs  to  the  same  time,  and  also  to 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding.  A  man 
from  Baal-shalisha  brings  the  man  of  God  a 
present  of  the  flrst-fhiits,  which  under  the 
law  (Num.  xvlii.  8,  12;  Deut.  xviiL  8,  4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary. — 8.  The  simple  records  of  these 
domestic  incidents  amongst  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  are  now  interrupted  by  an  occurrence 
of  a  more  important  character  (v.  1-27). 
The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to 
whom  his  country  was  indebted  for  some 
signal  success,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  (t. 
27).  One  of  the  members  of  his  establish- 
ment is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the 


marauders  of  Syria  in  one  of  tiieir  forays 
over  the  border,  and  she  brings  into  that 
Syrian  household  the  fame  of  the  name  and 
skill  of  Elisha.  The  news  is  communicated 
by  Naaman  himself  to  the  king.  Benhadad 
had  yet  to  leam  the  position  and  character  of 
Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a 
letter  very  characteristic  of  a  military  prince. 
With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present,  and  a 
fuU  retinue  of  attendants  (13,  15,  23), 
Naaman  proceeds  to  Samaria,  to  the  house  of 
Elisha.  Elisha  still  keeps  in  the  background, 
and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the  doorway,  con- 
tents himself  with  sending  out  a  messenger 
with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven  times 
in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  behaviour  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  pre- 
scription, all  combined  to  enrage  Naaman. 
His  slaves,  however,  knew  how  to  deal  with 
the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper  of  their 
master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times, 
*'  and  his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child,  and  he  was  clean."  His  flrst 
business  alter  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  bene- 
factor. He  returns  with  his  whole  following, 
and  this  time  he  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha ;  but  making  his  way  in, 
and  standing  before  him,  he  gratefiiUy 
acknowledges  the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  entreats  him  to  accept  the  present  which 
he  has  brought  firom  Damascus.  Elisha  is 
firm,  and  revises  the  offer,  though  repeated 
with  the  strongest  adjuration.  But  Oehaz; 
cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to  escape 
him.  So  he  fhunes  a  story  by  which  the 
generous  Naaman  is  made  to  send  back  with 
him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable  present 
in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in  and 
stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  ser- 
vant through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to 
its  minutest  details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi 
with  the  tremendous  punishment  of  the 
leprosy,  l^om  which  he  has  Just  relieved 
Naaman. — 9«  (vL  1-7 ).  We  now  return  to  tho 
sons  of  the  prophets  ;  but  this  time  the  scene 
appears  to  be  changed,  and  is  probably  at 
Jericho,  and  during  the  residence  of  Elisha 
there.  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe 
fiew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His  cry 
soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very 
bonk,  especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  a« 
to  leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so 
turbid  that  search  would  be  useless.  But 
the  place  at  which  the  lost  axe  entered  the 
water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he  breaks  off  a 
stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream,  and  tho 
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iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  reeoTered 
by  its  possessor.— 10.  (tL  8-29).  Elisha  is 
now  residing  at  Dothan,  halfway  on  the 
road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The 
incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands 
(comp.  T.  S)  still  continue.  Their  manoen- 
rres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God,  and  by 
his  warnings  he  sares  the  king  **  not  once 
nor  twice."  A  strong  party  with  chariots  Is 
despatched  to  effect  the  capture  of  Elisha. 
They  march  by  night,  and  before  morning 
take  up  their  station  round  tlie  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still 
stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  dis- 
eover  the  danger.  But  Elisha  remains  un- 
mored  by  his  fears.  He  prays  to  JehoTah, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are 
struok  blind.  Then  descending,  he  ofliers  to 
lead  them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which 
they  seek.  He  conducts  them  to  Samaria. 
There,  at  Uie  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their 
sight  is  restored,  and  they  find  themselves 
not  in  a  retired  country  village,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  his  troops.  After  such 
a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops  ceased. 
— 1 1 .  (vL  24— vU.  2).  But  the  king  of  Syria 
•ould  not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He 
abandons  his  marauding  system,  and  gathers 
a  regular  army,  with  which  he  lays  siege  to 
Samaria.  The  awM  extremities  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  driven  need 
not  here  be  recalled.— 12.  (viiL  1-6).  We  now 
go  back  several  years  to  an  incident  oon- 
Beeted  with  tlie  lady  of  Shunem,  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Oehasi  (v.  1,  27). 
Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine 
which  Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the 
land  for  seven  years;  and  be  had  warned 
his  fHend  the  Shunammite  thereof  that  she 
might  provide  for  her  safety.  At  the  end 
of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  her  native 
pUice,  to  find  that  during  her  absence  her 
house  with  the  field-land  attached  to  it  had 
been  appropriated  by  some  other  person. 
To  tlie  king  therefore  the  Shunammite  had 
recourse.  And  now  occurred  one  of  those 
rare  ooinddenoes  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  ascribe  to  something  more  than  mere 
chance.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  woman  and  her  son  the  king 
was  listening  to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  **  all 
the  great  things  which  Elisha  had  done.** 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognised  by 
Gehasi.  From  her  own  mouth  the  king 
hears  the  repetition  of  the  wonderful  tale, 
and,  whether  fhnn  regard  to  Elisha,  or 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence, 
orders   her  land   to  be  restored  with  the 


value  of  all  its  produce  during  her  abeence. 
—13.  (viii.  7-1 »).  Hitherto  we  have  met 
with  Uxe  prophet  only  in  his  own  country. 
We  now  find  him  at  Damascus.  He  is  there 
to  carry  out  the  command  given  to  El^ah 
on  Horeb  to  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over 
Syria.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad 
was  prostrate  with  his  last  illness.  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain 
his  own  fate  ;  and  Hasael  is  commissioned 
to  be  the  beaier  of  a  present  to  the  prophet, 
and  to  ask  the  question  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  "Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease!" 
The  reply,  probably  originally  ambiguous, 
is  doubly  uncertain  In  the  present  doubtM 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text;  but  the  general 
conclusion  was  unmistakable: — "Jehovah 
hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed 
to  the  prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who 
would  be  king  in  his  stead  but  the  man 
who  now  stood  before  him!  The  prospect 
was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  the 
man  of  Ood.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the 
prospect  is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for 
Hasael.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibility 
of  such  good  fortune  for  one  so  mean. 
"But  what  is  thy  sUve,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  t "  To 
which  Elisha  replies,  "Jehovah  hath  showed 
me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria." 
Betuming  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only 
half  the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — 
"He  told  me  Uiat  thou  shouldest  surely 
recover."  But  that  was  the  last  day  of  Ben- 
hadad's  life.— 14.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the 
injunctions  laid  on  El^ah  had  now  been 
carried  out ;  the  third  still  remained.  The 
time  was  come  for  the  Ailfilment  of  the  curse 
upon  Ahab  by  anointing  Jehu  king  over 
Israel.  Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  trans- 
action was  confined  to  giving  directions  to  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  [Jam;.]— 15. 
Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of 
Jehu,  or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He 
does  not  again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his 
deathbed  in  his  own  house  (xiiL  14-19).— 16. 
(xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead  to 
life. 

ELI'SHAH,  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  (Gen. 
X.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
described  in  Eb.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "isles  of 
Elishah,"  whence  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
their  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Some  connect 
the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Aeolians,  others 
with  Elis,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Bellas.     It  appears 
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correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a 
rae*  rather  than  of  a  locality. 

ELISH'AMA,  sonof  Ammihud,  the  "prince" 
or  "  captain  "  of  the  trihe  of  Ephraim  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  L  10,  ii.  18, 
TiL  48,  X.  22).  From  1  Chr.  yU.  26  we 
find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua. 

ELISHE'BA,  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  Ti. 
23).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Amminadab, 
and  sister  of  Naashon  the  captain  of  the 
host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3). 

ELISHU'A,  one  of  David's  sons,  bom 
after  his  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
V.  15  ;  1  Chr.  xiT.  6). 

EL'KANAH.  1.  Son,  or  rather  grandson 
(see  I  Chr.  yi.  22,  28  [7,  8])  of  Korah, 
according  to  Ex.  ri.  24. — 9.  Another  Ko- 
hathite  Lerite,  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and 
Prophet  (1  Chr.  yi.  27,  34).  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above 
notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  4,  8,  19,  21, 
23,  and  ii.  2,  20. 

EL'KOSH,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Nahum,  hence  called  **  the  Elkoehite,"  Nab. 
i.  1.  Two  widelj  differing  Jewish  traditions 
assign  as  widely  different  localities  to  this 
place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  a  small  village  of  Galilee. 
Others  assign  it  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of 
having  been  written  in  Assyria. 

EL'LASAR,  the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv. 
1),  seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of 
the  old  Chaldaean  town  called  in  the  native 
dialect  Lar»a  or  Laraneha.  Lar$a  was  a 
town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea, 
situated  nearly  halfway  between  Ur  (J/iu^- 
heir)  and  Erech  {Warka)^  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.     It  is  now  Senkereh, 

ELM,  Hos.  iv.  13.     See  Oak. 

EL'NATHAN,  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Jehoiachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  8),  is  doubtless 
the  same  man  with  Elnathan  the  son  of 
Achbor  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

E'LOX.  1.  A  Hittite,  whose  daughter 
was  one  of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34, 
xxxvi.  2). — 9.  The  second  of  the  three  sons 
attributed  to  Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14  ;  Num. 
xxvi.  26) ;  and  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  ELOMFrss. — 3.  Elon  the  Zebulonite, 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xiL  II, 
12).— 4.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  border 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43). 

ELOTH.     [Elath.] 

EL'TOLAD,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south 


of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  80)  allotted  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  4) ;  and  in  possession  of  that 
tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv. 
29). 

ELU'L,  Neh.  vi.  16;  1  Maco.  xiv.  27. 
[Months.] 

EL'TMAS,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jew- 
ish magus  or  sorcerer  Barjesus  (Acta  xiii. 
6  ff.). 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  w'nich  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and 
decay.  It  was  most  general  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this 
people  that  the  two  instances  which  wa 
meet  with  in  the  O.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen. 
1.  2,  26).  Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  em- 
balming there  remain  two  minute  accounts, 
which  have  a  general  kind  of  agreement, 
though  they  differ  in  details.  Herodotus 
(ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes,  varying 
in  completeness  and  expense,  and  practised 
by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profession 
who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  embalmers 
first  removed  part  of  the  brain  through  the 
nostrils,  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron,  and 
destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank 
with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  dnd  the  whole 
of  the  intestines  removed.  The  cavity  was 
rinsed  out  with  palm-wine,  and  afterwards 
scoured  with  pounded  perfumes.  It  was 
then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded,  cassia, 
and  other  aromatics,  except  fhuikinoense. 
This  done,  the  body  was  sewn  up  and 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  When 
the  seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the 
embalmers  washed  the  corpse  and  swathed 
it  in  bandages  of  linen,  cut  in  strips  and 
smeared  with  gum.  They  then  gave  it  np  to 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  provided 
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ftyr  it  a  irooden  case,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
xoan,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  againat  the  wall 
of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The  second  mode 
of  embalming  ooet  aboat  30  minae.  In  this 
case  no  incision  was  made  ia  the  body,  nor 
were  the  intestines  removed,  bat  cedar-oil 
was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectom. 
The  oil  was  prevented  firom  escaping,  and 
the  body  was  then  steeped  in  natron  for 
the  appointed  number  of  days.  On  the  last 
day  the  oil  was  withdrawn,  and  earned  off 
with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  a  state 
of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
sUn  and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was 
returned  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted 
in  rinsing  out  the  intestines  with  syrmaea, 
an  inftislon  of  senna  and  cassia,  and  steeping 
the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in 
matrum.  It  does  not  appear  that  embalm* 
ing,  properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the 
Hebrews. 

EMERALD,  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the 
second  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  (Ex.  zxviiU  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported 
to  Tyre  fh>m  Syria  (Es.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a 
seal  or  signet  (Ecclus.  xxzii.  6),  as  an  orna- 
ment of  clothing  and  bedding  (Es.  xxviii. 
13 ;  Jud.  X.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19 ; 
Tob.  xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the 
throne  is  compared  to  Emerald  in  Rev. 
Iv.  8. 

EMER0D8  (Deut.  xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  v. 
6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11),  probably  JuMorrfundal 
tmmoura,  or  bleeding  piles,  are  intended. 
These  are  very  common  in  Syria  at  present, 
oriental  habits  of  want  of  exercise  and  im- 
proper food,  producing  derangement  of  the 
liver,  constipation,  6to.,  being  such  as  to 
cause  them. 

E'MIMS,  a  tribe  or  family  of  gigantic 
stature  which  originally  inhabited  the  region 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and  were 
generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their 
conquerors  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim 
—that  is  "terrible  men"  (Deut.  ii.  11)— 
most  probably  on  account  of  their  fierce 
aspect. 

EMMAN'UEL,  Matt.  i.  23.     [IiotAKtJEi..] 

EMMA'US,  the  viUage  to  which  the  two 
disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resur- 
Tcotion  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Luke  makes  its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  sixfy  stadia  (A.  Y. 
'*  threescore  furlongs  *'),  or  about  7^  miles ; 
and   Joeephus  mentions   *'a  village  called 


Emmaus  "  at  the  same  distance.  The  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

EMMA'US,  or  NICOP'OLIS  (  1  Maoc.  iU. 
40),  a  town  In  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  10  flrom  Lydda. 
It  was  fortified  by  Bacohides,  the  general  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1 
Mace.  ix.  50).  It  was  in  the  plain  beside 
this  city  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  so  signally 
defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere  handftU  of 
men,  as  related  in  I  Mace.  iii.  57,  Iv.  8,  Ac. 
A  small  miserable  village  called  *A9iwds  still 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

EM'MOR,  the  fieither  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii. 
16).     [Hamok.] 

EN,  at  the  beginning  of  many  Hebrew 
words,  signifies  a  spring  or  fountain. 

EN'-DOR,  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar,  and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  11).  Endor  was  long  held  in 
memory  by  the  Jewish  people  as  connected 
with  the  great  victory  over  Sisera  and  Jabin. 
It  was  here  that  the  witch  dwelt  whom  Saul 
consulted  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  7).  It  was  known 
to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large 
village  4  miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  N. 
of  Jebel  Duhy  the  name  still  lingers.  The 
distance  flrom  the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor 
is  7  or  8  miles,  over  difficult  ground. 

EN-EOLA'IM,  a  place  named  only  by  Exe- 
kiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the  Dead 
Sea;  but  whether  near  to  or  far  tram 
Engedi,  on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 

EN-GAN'NIM.  1.  A  dty  in  the  low 
eountry  of  Judah,  named  between  Zanoah 
and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  34). — 9.  A  dty  on 
the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21), 
aUotted  with  its  ** suburbs"  to  the  Oer- 
ebonite  Levitt  (xxi.  29),  probably  Jenin^ 
the  first  village  encountered  on  the  ascent 
ttom  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the 
hills  of  the  central  country. 

ENGEDl,  a  town  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ez.  xlvii.  10).  It?  original 
name  was  Hazazon-Tamar,  on  account  of  the 
palm-groves  which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx. 
2  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14.)  Its  site  Is  about  the 
middle  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  at 
the  fountain  of  Ain  Jidy,  from  which  the 
place  gets  its  name.  It  was  immediately 
after  an  assault  upon  the  **Amorites,  that 
dwelt  in  Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the  five 
Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by  the 
rulers  of  the  plain  of  Hodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7  ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  Saul  was  told  that 
David  was  In  the  **  wilderness  of  Engedi ;" 
and  he  took   *'  8000  men,  and  went  to  seek 
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Parld  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
wUd goats"  (1  Sam.  xzir.  }.4).  The  vine- 
vards  of  Engedi  were  celebrated  by  Solomon 
(Cant.1.  14). 
EN-MISH'PAT,  Oen.  xir.  7.  [Kadkh.] 
E'NOCH.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen. 
ir.  17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built 
after  his  name  (18).— S.  The  son  of  Jared 
and  father  of  Methuselah  (Gen.  ▼.  21  ff. ; 
Luke  ill.  28).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (▼.  24) 
he  is  described  as  *'  the  seventh  from  Adam  ;'* 
and  the  number  Is  probably  noticed  as  con- 
▼eying  the  idea  of  divine  completion  and 
rest,  while  Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  per- 
fected humanity.  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  ▼.  22-4)  that  Enoch 
*'  i^-alked  with  God  300  years  .  .  .  and  he 
was  not ;  for  God  took  him."  The  phrase 
*'  walked  with  God  "  is  elsewhere  only  used 
of  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  9 ;  cf.  Gen.  xtU.  1,  &o.), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life 
spent  in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiri- 
tual world.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  spring  and  issue  of  Enoch's  life  are 
clearly  marked.— Both  the  Latin  and  Ctreek 
fathers  commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  El^ah 
as  historic  witnesses  of  the  possibility  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  a  true  human 
existence  in  ^ory;  and  the  voice  of  early 
eccleaiastical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  regarding  them  as  "the  two  witnesses" 
(Bev.  xL  8  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the 
beast." 

ENOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF.  The  first  trace 
of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistie  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15),  but  the  words  of 
the  Apostie  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  firom  tradition  or  from 
writing,  though  the  wide  spread  of  the  book 
in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  Consider- 
able fi-agments  are  preserved  in  the  ChronO' 
graphia  of  Georgius  Syneellus  (about  792 
A.D.),  and  these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of 
earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole  remains 
of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Meanwhile,  however,  a 
report  was  current  that  the  entire  book  was 
preserved  in  Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in 
1778,  Bruce  brought  with  him  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  three  MSS.  containing  the  com- 
plete Ethiopic  translation.  The  Ethiopio 
translation  was  made  f^om  the  Greek,  and 
probably  towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  But  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew.  In  its  present 
shape  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of  revela- 
tions supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Enoch 
and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed 


to  offer  a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the 
action  of  Providence.  Notwithstanding  the 
quotation  in  St.  Jude,  and  the  wide  circula- 
tion of  the  book  itself,  the  apocalypse  of 
Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly  separated 
from  the  canonical  scriptures. 

E'NON,  a  place  **  near  to  Salim,"  at  which 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  ,23).  It  was  evi- 
dentiy  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iiL  22,  with 
26,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely 
a  Greek  version  of  a  Chaldee  word,  signifying 
**  springs."  Aenon  is  given  in  the  Orumas^ 
tieon  as  8  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  "  near 
Salem  and  the  Jordan." 

E'NOS.  The  son  of  Seth  ;  properly  called 
Enosh,  as  in  1  Chr.  i.  1  (Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7, 
9,  10,  11;  Luke  iiL  38). 

EN-RO'GEL,  a  spring  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin 
(xviii.  16).  Here,  Jonathan  and  Ahimaax 
remained,  after  the  flight  of  David,  awaiting 
intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  17) ;  and  here,  by  the  stone  Zoheleth, 
which  is  close  to  En-rogel,  Adon^ah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his 
attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  9).  It  may 
be  identified  with  the  present  "  Fountain  oi 
the  Virgin,"  *Ain  Umm  ed-Deuxi^ — the  pe- 
rennial source  firom  which  the  Fool  of  Siloam 
is  supplied. 

EN-SHEM'ESH,  a  spring  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  17),  perhaps  Ain-Haud 
or  Ain-Ch6tr-ih»  "  Well  of  the  Aposties:" — 
about  a  mile  below  Bethany. 

EFAE'NETUS,  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  xvi.  3,  and 
designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fhiit 
of  Asia  unto  Christ. 

EP'APHRAS,  a  fellow-labourer  witii  the 
ApoeUe  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  L  7,  as  having 
taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of  God 
in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithftil  minister 
of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  He  was  at  that 
time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12),  and 
seems  by  the  expression  there  used  to  have 
been  a  Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(ver.  23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time 
as  that  to  the  Colossians.  Epaphras  may  be 
the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  but  the  notices  in 
the  N.  T.  do  not  enable  us  to  speak  with  any 
c<mfidence. 

EPAPHRODI'TUS  (Phil.  li.  23,  iv.  18). 
See  above  under  Epaphras. 

E'PHAH,  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  zxv.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  S3),  after- 
wards mentioned  by  Isaiah  (Ix.  6,  7). 
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EPHAH.     [MsASumn.] 

ETHBB,  fhe  second,  in  order,  of  the  tone 
of  Midian  (Oen.  xzt.  4  ;  1  Chr.  i.  S8). 

S'PHES-DAM'MIM, »  plaoe  between  Soooh 
and  Aiekah,  at  which  the  PhilistinM  wer« 
encamped  before  the  aifray  in  which  Goliath 
waa  kiUed  (1  6am.  xvii.  1).  Under  the 
shorter  fbrm  of  Pas-damxim  it  oooors  ones 
again  in  a  similar  connexicm  (1  Chr.  xi.  1&). 

EPHE8IAN8,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during 
his  first  captivity  at  Borne  (Acts  xxTiiL  16), 
apparently  immediately  after  he  had  written 
the  Epistle  to  the  Oolossians  [Colossiams,  ep. 
to],  and  daring  that  period  (perhaps  the 
early  part  of  ▲.!>.  62)  when  his  imprisonment 
had  not  assomed  the  scTcrer  character  which 
eeems  to  have  marked  its  close.  This  epistle 
-was  addressed  to  the  Christian  church  at 
Ephesos.  [Ephxsxjs.]  Its  contents  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly 
dootrmal  (ch.  L — iU.),  the  second  hortatoiy 
and  pnu^eal.  The  Apostle  reminds  his  eon- 
verts  that  they  had  been  redeemed  fktnn  sin 
by  grace,  and  not  by  works,  and  he  exhorts 
them  to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit. 

EPH'ESUS,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  and  an  illustrious  city  in  the 
district  of  Ionia,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Samoa.  St.  Paul's  life  famishes  illustrations 
of  the  mercantile  relations  of  Ephesus  with 
Aehaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus 
to  the  inland  regions  of  the  continent,  these 
also  are  prominentiy  brought  before  us  in  the 
Apostle's  travels.  The  "  upper  coasts  "  (AcU 
xix.  1)  through  which  he  passed,  when  about 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  city,  were  the 
Phrygian  table-lands  of  the  interior.  Two 
great  roads  at  least,  in  the  Boman  times,  led 
eastward  fhnn  Ephesus;  one  through  the 
posses  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  iiL  1)  and 
thence  to  Oalatia  and  the  N.E.,  the  other  xotmd 
the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Magnesia,  and  so 
up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  loonium, 
whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There 
seem  to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian 
gates  on  the  E.  side  of  Ephesus  correspond- 
ing to  these  roads  respectively.  There  were 
also  coast-roads  leading  northwards  to  Smyrna 
and  southwards  to  Miletus.  By  the  latter  of 
these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephesian  elders 
travelled  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul  at 
the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  1 7, 1 8).  Cons^cuous 
at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  This  building 
was  raised  on  immense  substructions,  in  con- 
•aquenoe  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground. 

B3cO.  B. 


The  earlier  temple,  which  had  been  begun 
before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt  down  in 
the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  waa 
bom ;  and  another  stracture,  raised  by  the 
enthusiastic  co*operation  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  "  AsU  "  had  taken  ita  place.  The 
magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was  a  proverb 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  devotion  the  city  of  Ephesus 
was  called  imuc6fiot  (Acts  xix.  85)  or  *' war- 
den "  of  Diana.  Another  consequence  of  the 
celebrity  of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was, 
that  a  large  manufkctory  grew  up  there  of 
portable  shrines,  which  strangers  purchased, 
and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  Journeys 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manuftic- 
turers  engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps 
Alexander  the  ''coppersmith"  (2  Tim.  iv. 
14)  was  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the 
"silversmith"  is  explicit.  The  city  was 
celebrated  for  its  magical  arts.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  magical  books  which  were  publicly 
burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence  of  St. 
Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to  refer 
to  the  Jfyhetiam.  Writingi  (mentioned  by 
Plutarch  and  others),  which  were  regarded 
as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and  whec 
written  down  were  carried  about  as  amulets. 
Aria  was  a  proconsular  province;  and  in 
harmony  with  this  fsct  we  find  proeonsuls 
(A.  V.  "  deputies  ")  specially  mentioned  (ver. 
88).  Again  we  leam  ftrom  Pliny  (v.  81)  that 
Ephesus  was  an  assise-town;  and  in  the 
sacred  narrative  (ver.  88)  we  find  the  court- 
days  alladed  to  as  actually  being  held  (A.  Y. 
**  the  law  is  open  ")  during  the  uproar. 
Ephesus  itself  was  a  **  f^ee  city,"  and  had  its 
own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  is  mentioned  by  Josophus ;  and 
St.  Luke,  in  the  marrative  before  us,  speaks 
of  "  the  people  "  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
bUes  (ver.  80,  A.  Y.  "a  lawful  assemUy"). 
We  even  find  conspicuous  mention  made  of 
one  of  the  most  important  municipal  oflloers 
of  Ephesus,  the  **  Town-Clerk  "  or  keeper  of 
the  records,  whom  we  know  firom  other 
sources  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  ia- 
fluenoe  and  responsibility.  It  is  remarkable 
how  all  these  political  and  religious  cha- 
racteristics of  Ephesus,  which  appear  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscrip- 
tions and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are 
full  ol  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in 
various  aspects.  The  Jews  were  established 
there  in  considerable  numbers  (Acts  ii.  9,  vi. 
9).  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  we  find 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  explicitiy  men- 
tioned after  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Acta 
xviii.  25,  xix.  8).  The  case  of  Apollos 
(xviii.  24)  is  an  exemplification  fhrther  of 
the  intercourse  between  this  place  and  Alox- 
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andria.  The  first  seeds  of  Christian  truth 
-were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus  immediately 
after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.).  In  St. 
Paul's  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (ziz.  8, 
10,  XX.  31),  which  formed  the  most  important 
passage  of  his  third  circuit,  and  during 
which  he  laboured,  first  in  the  synagogue 
(xix.  8),  and  then  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus 
(ver.  9),  and  also  in  private  houses  (xx.  30), 
and  during  which  he  wrote  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period  of  the 
chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  address  at  Miletus  shows  that 
the  church  at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  orga- 
nised under  its  presbyters.  At  a  later  period 
TraoTHT  was  set  over  them,  as  we  learn 
from  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him. 
Among  St.  Paul's  other  companions,  two, 
Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  of 
Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim. 
iv.  12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29), 
natives  of  Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion 
we  ought  to  mention  Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i. 
16-18)  and  his  household  (ir.  19).  On  the 
other  hand  must  be  noticed  certain  specified 
Ephenian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle,  the  sons 
of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hy- 
menaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14),  and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
(2  Tim.  i.  15).  The  whole  place  is  now 
utterly  desolate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  Turkish  village  at  Ayasaluk.  The 
ruins  are  of  vast  extent. 

EPHOD,  a  sacred  vestment  originally  ap- 
propriate to  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4), 
but  afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1 
Sam.  xxii.  18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of 
the  office  (1  Sam.  ii.  38,  xiv.  3  ;  Hos.  iii.  4). 
For  a  description  of  the  robe  itself  see  High* 
Pbibst.  The  importance  of  the  Ephod  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  breastplate  led  to  its  adop- 
tion  in  the  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  Insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii. 
27,  xvU.  6,  xviii.  14  ff.). 

E'PHRAIM,  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  The  first  indication  we 
have  of  that  ascendancy  over  his  elder  brother 
Manasseh,  which  at  a  later  period  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  so  unmistakably  possessed,  is  in 
the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob,  Gen. 
xlviii.  Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time 
to  have  been  about  21  years  old.  He  was 
bom  before  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years 
of  famine,  towards  the  latter  part  of  which 
Jacob  had  oome  to  Egypt,  17  years  before  his 
death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before  Joseph's 
death  Ephralm's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  28),  and  it  must 
have  been  about  this  time  that  the  afftay 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  viL  21  occurred.  To 
this  early  period  too  must  probably  be  re- 


ferred the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  Po. 
Ixxviii.  9.  It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending 
of  the  spies  to  the  Promised  Land  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom 
the  tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  great- 
ness. Under  Joshua  the  tribe  must  have 
taken  a  high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  which  the  Ephraimites  assumed 
on  occasions  shortly  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest. The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of 
Ephraim  are  given  in  Josh.  xvi.  1-10.  The 
south  boundary  was  coincident  for  part  of  its 
length  with  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin. 
It  extended  firom  the  Jordan  on  the  E.,  at 
the  reach  opposite  Jericho,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  W.,  probably  about  Joppa.  On 
the  N.  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  the 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar.  The 
territory  thus  allotted  to  the  <*  house  of 
Joseph"  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  55 
miles  f^om  E.  to  YT.  by  70  fh>m  N.  to  S.,  a 
portion  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  in  its  nature  Arom  those  level 
counties  than  this  broken  and  hilly  tract. 
Central  Palestine  consists  of  an  elevated  dis- 
trict which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges  of  the 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  de- 
scend into  the  great  plain  of  EsdraJelon.  On 
the  west  a  flat  strip  separates  it  fh>m  the  sea, 
and  on  the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district  the 
northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  greai  tribe 
we  are  now  considering.  This  was  tl)e  J?ar- 
Sphraim,  the  **  Mount  Ephraim,*'  a  district 
which  seems  to  extend  as  fkr  south  as  Ramah 
and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  vii.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xiii. 
4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8),  places  but  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Benjamin.  After  the  revolt  of 
Jeroboam,  the  history  of  Ephraim  is  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  since  not 
only  cQd  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but  the 
kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe. 
This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible 
of  explanation.  North  of  Ephraim  the 
country  appears  never  to  have  been  really 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Israelites.  And 
in  addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is 
much  in  the  physical  formation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  upper  portion  of  Palestine  to 
explain  why  those  tribes  never  took  any 
active  j>art  in  the  kingdom.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  position  of  Ephraim  was  alto- 
gether different.  It  was  one  at  once  of  greet 
richness  and  great  security.  Her  fsTtilD 
plains  and  well  watered  valleys  oould  only  be 
reached  by  a  laborious  ascent  through  steep 
and  narrow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for 
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an  army.  There  I0  no  reoord  of  any  attack 
on  the  central  kingdom,  either  from  the 
Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime  plain.  On 
the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
it  was  more  acoessihle,  and  it  was  from  this 
aide  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have 
been  made. 

E^HRAIBL  In«Baal.hasorwhichi8by 
Ephraim"  was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at 
which  took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one 
of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  gnreat  revolt 
(2  Sam.  xiiL  23).  There  is  no  due  to  its 
situation. 

ETHRAIM,  a  city  "in  the  district  near 
the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord  retired 
with  his  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  zi.  54).  Per- 
haps Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and 
their  modem  representative  Is  et'Ta^^ibeh. 
It  is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and 
16  fhMn  Jerusalem. 

E'PH&AIM,  GATE  OF,  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  (3  E.  xiv.  13 ;  3  Chr. 
xzv.  23  ;  Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  probably  at 
or  near  the  position  of  the  present  **  Damascus 
gate." 

E'PHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF,  a  wood,  or 
rather  a  forest  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  which 
the  ftital  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  David  and  of  Absalom  (3  Sam.  xviil.  6). 
The  name  is  probably  derived  firom  the 
slaughter  of  Ephraim  at  the  fords  of  Jordan 
by  the  Oileadites  under  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii. 
1.  4,  5). 

EPHRA'IN,  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with  its 
dependent  hamlets  Ab^ah  and  the  army  of 
Jodah  captured  from  Jeroboam  (3  Chr.  xiii. 
19).  It  has  been  ooi^ectured  that  this  Eph- 
rain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the  Ephraim 
by  which  Abealom*s  sheep-lkrm  of  Baal-hasor 
was  situated ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
near  the  wilderness  in  whidh  our  Lord  lived 
for  some  time ;  and  with  Ophrah,  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  fh»n  Bethel. 
But  nothing  more  than  oonjectnre  can  be 
crrived  at  on  these  points. 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPH'RATH.  1.  Second 
wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother  of 
Hur,  and  cnrandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  ac- 
cording to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  60,  and  probably  34, 
and  iv.  4. — 8.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethle- 
hem-Jndah,  as  is  maniiiest  fh>m  Gen.  zxzv. 
16.  19,  xlviil.  7. 

EPH'RON.  1.  The  son  of  Zoohar,  a 
Hittite,  fktm  whom  Abraham  bought  the  field 
and  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiiL  8-17 ; 
xxT.  9,  zlix.  29,  39,  1.  13).— S.  A  very 
strong  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan  between 
Oantaim  (Ashteroth-Kamaim)  and  Beth- 
ahean,  attacked  and  demoUshed  by  Judas  Mac- 
eabaeos  (1  Ifaoo.  v.  46-52  •  2  Maoo.  xii.  27). 


EPHTION,  MOUNT.  The  "cities  cf 
Mount  Ephron"  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9). 

EPICURE'ANS,  THE,  derived  their  name 
flrom  Epicurus  (842-271  B.C.),  a  philosopher 
of  Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  '*  at  Athens 
rivalled  in  popularity  the  "Porch"  and  the 
"Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
found  wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Alexandria,  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  b.c).  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy 
a  practical  guide  to  happiness.  True  plea- 
sure and  not  absolute  trutii  was  the  end  at 
which  he  aimed ;  experience  and  not  reason 
the  test  on  which  he  relied.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  system  thus  framed  would  degenerate 
by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  materialism  ; 
and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the  popular 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  When  St  Paul  addressed  "  Epicureans 
and  Stoics"  (Acts  xvU.  18)  at  Athens,  the 
philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic 
schools. 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  1. 10,  x.  1).  [Ar- 
nocRus  Epiphanbs.] 

EP'IPHI  (3  Maco.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Eg3n;>tian  Yague  year, 
and  the  Alexandrian  or  Eg3n;>tiau  Julian 
year. 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in 
their  outward  form  are  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected tvom  men  who  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  Greek  and  Roman  customs,  them- 
selves belonging  to  a  diflSerent  race,  and  so 
reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with  the 
names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom 
the  Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the 
formula  of  salutation.  Then  the  letter  itself 
commences,  in  the  first  person,  the  singular 
andpluralbeing  used  indiscriminately.  When 
the  substance  of  the  letter  has  been  com- 
pleted, come  the  individual  messages.  The 
conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to 
an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work, 
the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  1 1 ) 
the  authenticating  autograph.  In  one  in- 
stance, Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  An  allusion 
in  2  Cor.  ilL  1  brings  before  us  another  class 
of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church, 
by  which  travellers  or  teachers  were  com- 
mended by  one  ohuroh  to  the  good  offices  of 
others. 
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ER,  flnt-born  of  Jndah.  Er  **  was  wicked 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Lord  slew 
him."  It  does  not  appear  what  the  nature 
of  his  sin  was;  but,  trom  his  Canaanitish 
birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8-7  ;  Num.  xxtL  19). 

ER'ECH,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10), 
doubtless  the  same  as  OrchoS,  82  miles  8. 
and  48  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modem  designa- 
tions of  the  site,  Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak, 
bearing  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  original 


ERAST'nS,  one  of  the  attendants  or  dea- 
cons of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy 
was  sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while  the 
Apostle  himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acts  xix. 
32).  He  is  probably  the  same  with  Erastus 
who  is  again  mentioned  in  the  salutations  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iiL  20),  though  not  the 
same  with  Erastus  the  chamberlain,  or  rather 
the  public  treasurer,  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xtL  28). 

ESA'IAS,  the  form  of  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  in  the  N.  T.     [Isaiah.] 

E'SAR-HA'DDON,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria,  was  the  son  of  Senna- 
cherib (2  K.  xix.  87)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shahnaneser.  Nothiag 
is  really  known  of  Xsar-haddon  until  his  ae- 
ceesion  (ab.  b.o.  680 ;  2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is. 
xxxTiL  88).  He  appears-  by  his  monuments 
to  have  heen  one  of  the  most  powerful — ^if  not 
tJu  most  powerftil^H>f  all  the  Assyrian  »o- 
narohs.  He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia 
between  the  Persian  Gulf^  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  disaffection  of  Babylon,  and 
its  fluent  rerolts  trwa  former  Assyrian 
kings,  Esar-haddon,  haTing  subdued  the  sons 
of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  subeti- 
tuting  for  the  fbrmer  goyemment  by  riceroys, 
a  direct  dependence  upon  the  Assyrian  crown. 
He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom  we 
find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  ttom 
which  haye  been  recently  recovered  bearing 
hiiname.  His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen 
years,  trom  b.o.  680  to  b.c  667  ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  within  this  space  of  time  that 
Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  having  been  seized 
by  his  captains  at  Jerusalem  on  a  charge  of 
rebellion,  was  brought  before  him  ai  Babylon 
;2  Chr.  xxxiiL  11)  and  detained  for  a  time  as 
prisoner  there.  As  a  builder  of  great  works 
Esar-haddon  is  particularly  distinguished. 
Besides  his  palace  at  Babylon,  he  built  at 
least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son. 
The  south-west  palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best 


preserved  of  his  constructions.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  Esar-haddon  died  about  b.c. 
660. 

E'SAU,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin- 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  singular  i^pearance 
of  the  child  at  his  birth  originated  the  name 
(Esau  means  hairy ^  Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was 
not  the  only  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  infiuit.  Even  in 
the  womb  the  twin-brothers  struggled  to- 
gether (xxv.  22).  Esau's  robust  fhune  and 
"  rough"  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild  and 
daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter soon  began  to  develope  themselves. 
He  was,  in  flEict,  a  thorough  Bedouin,  a  **  son 
of  the  desert,"  who  delighted  to  roam  firee  as 
the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient 
of  the  restraints  of  civilised  or  settled  life. 
His  old  fother,  by  a  caprice  of  affection  not 
uncommon,  loved  his  wilfhl,  vagrant  boy; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savoury  food  being 
gratified  by  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  his  skiU  in  hunting  (xxv.  28). 
An  event  occurred  which  exhibited  the  reck- 
Ims  character  of  Esau  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  his  brother  on 
the  other.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which 
was  dear  as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch. 
Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were 
both  Canaanites;  and  they  '*were  bitterness 
of  spirit  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah"  (Gen.. 
xxvL  34,  85).  The  next  episode  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  Esau  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painfkd 
than  the  former.  Jacob,  through  the  craft 
of  his  mother,  is  again  sucoessftd,  and  secures 
irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau  vows 
vengeance.  But  he  knew  not  a  mother's 
watohftil  care.  By  a  characteristic  piece  of 
domestio  policy  Rebekah  snoeeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  Jacob's  departurcL 
When  Esau  heard  that  his  fother  had  com- 
manded Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try 
whether  by  a  new  alliance  he  could  prt^tiate 
his  parents.  He  accordLigly  married  his 
cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael 
(xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears  to  hav« 
brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  Ish- 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah. 
He  soon  aiterwards  established  himself  in 
Mount  Seir ;  still  retaining,  however,  some 
interest  in  his  fother's  property  in  Southern 
Palestine.  He  was  residing  in  Mount  Seir 
when  Jacob  returned  ttom  Padan<«ram,  and 
had  then  become  so  rich  and  powerf^  that  the 
impressions  of  his  brother's  early  offences 
seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effiMed. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again 
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met  onui  the  death  of  their  ftither  about 
20  yean  afterwards.  They  onHed  in  laying 
leaao's  body  in  the  care  of  Maohpelah.  Of 
B«aa'B  sttbieqaent  history  nothing  is  known ; 
for  dut  of  his  descendants  see  EnoM . 

E'SAT,  the  form  of  the  name  of  Isaiah  in 
Eeolos.  xlTiiL  20,  33 ;  2  Esd.  iL  18.  [Isaiah.] 

ESDRAEfLON.  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  finrm  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jurkkl.  It 
ooeors  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the 
A.  y.  (Jnd.  iiL  9,  It.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is 
EsoBAXLOM,  and  in  i.  8  Esdsblom,  with  the 
addition  of  **  the  great  phdn."  In  the  0.  T. 
the  plain  is  called  the  Yallst  op  Jeskkbl  ; 
by  Joeephns  **  the  great  plain.'*  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jrzbxkl, 
which  ooeapied  a  commanding  site,  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  a  spur  of 
Mount  Qilboa.  **  The  Great  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon"  extends  across  Central  Palestine  fh»n 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan,  separating 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel  and  Samaria 
from  those  of  Galilee.  The  -western  section 
of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Accho,  or  *JJkka, 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  Is  a  triangle.  Its 
base  on  the  east  extends  ftrom  Jm(m  (the 
BUdent  Rngannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
below  Naiareth,  and  is  about  15  miles  long : 
the  north  side,  formed  by  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
is  about  12  miles  long;  and  the  soath  side, 
formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about  18 
miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow 
pass  opening  into  the  plain  of  *jikka.  From 
the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branches 
stretch  out  eastward,  like  lingers  from  a 
band,  dirided  by  two  bleak,  grey  ridges— one 
bearing  the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa ; 
the  other  called  l:^  Franks  Little  Hermon, 
but  by  natiTBS  Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  emtral 
branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated.  This  is  the  «*  Valley  of  Jesreel " 
proper— the  battle-field  on  which  Gideon 
triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  over- 
thrown (Judg.  Tii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  and 
xxxi.)«  Two  things  are  worthy  of  special 
notice  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its 
wonderftil  richness.  2.  its  desolation.  If 
we  except  the  eastern  branches,  there  is  not 
a  single  inhabited  village  on  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  its  soil 
is  cultivated.  It  is  the  home  of  the  wild 
wandering  Bedouin. 

SSl>RAS.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra 
the  scribe  in  1  and  2  Esdras. 

ESDRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English 
Bible.  It  was  never  known  to  exist  in 
Hebrew  and  formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  the  author  or  authors  of  it — the  first 
ehapter  is  a  transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters 


of  3  Chr.  for  the  most  part  verhaUmy  and  only 
in  one  or  two  parts  slightly  abridged  and 
paraphrased.  Chapters  ill.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to 
the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original  portions  of 
the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a  transcript  more  or 
less  exact  of  the  book  of  Eara,  with  the 
chapters  transposed  and  quite  otherwise  ar- 
ranged, and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah.  Henoe 
a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible. 
One  to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural  sanction 
to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel ;  the  other  to 
explain  the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of 
Exra,  in  which  however  he  has  signally  failed. 
As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  com- 
pilation was  made,  the  original  portion  is 
that  which  alone  affords  much  due.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  Hebrew,  even  if  he 
did  not  write  the  book  in  that  language.  He 
was  well  acquainted  too  with  the  books  of 
Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iiL  1,  2  sqq.),  and 
other  books  of  Scripture  {ib,  20,  21,  39,  41, 
ftc,  and  45  compared  wiUi  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7). 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian 
kings,  appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way 
in  which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phrase 
Med0$  and  PsrnofM,  or,  Patiant  and  Medea, 
aooordii^  as  he  happened  to  be  imitating  the 
language  of  Daniel  or  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

ES'DRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in 
the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so 
called  by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1).  The 
original  title,  **  the  Apocalypse  of  Eira,"  is 
far  more  appropriate.  Chapters  iii.-xiv.  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and 
visions  in  which  Eara  is  instructed  in  some 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  moral  world,  a^d 
assured  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous. 
The  date  of  the  book  is  uncertain,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  product 
of  Jewish  thought.  The  Apocalypse  was  pro- 
bably written  in  Egypt;  the  opening  and 
dosing  chapters  certainly  were.  Though  this 
book  is  included  among  those  which  are 
"  read  for  examples  of  life  **  by  the  English 
Church,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  in  publio 
worship. 

E'SEK,  a  well,  which  the  herdsmen  of 
Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
XX vi.  20). 

ESH-BA'AL,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  ac- 
cording to  the  genealogies  of  1  Chr.  viii.  3 » 
and  ix.  89,  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

ISH-BOSRXTH. 

ESH'BAN,  a  Horlte ;  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  DisHAK  (Gen.  xxxvL  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 

ESH'COL,  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorito, 
and  of  Aner;  and  one  of  Abraham's  ctmi- 
panions  in  his  pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who 
had  carried  off  Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  24). 

ESH'COL,     THE    VALLEY,     OB    THE 
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BROOK  OF,  a  watfy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies  who  were  sent 
by  Hoses  from  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xzxiii. 
9 ;  Dent.  i.  24).  The  name  is  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  fine  water  called  *Ain'E8hkali, 
in  a  valley  about  two  miles  north  of  Hebron. 

ESH'EAN,  olie  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  52). 

E'SHEK,  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  de- 
scendants of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  89). 

ESH'KALONITES,    THE,    Josh.   xiii.    3. 

[ASHKELON.] 

ESH'TAOL,  a  town  in  the  low  country— 
the  Sh^elah— of  Judah,  afterwards  allotted  to 
Dan  (Josh.  xv.  88,  xix.  41).  Here  Samson 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  hither  after  his  last 
exploit  his  body  was  brought  (Judg.  xiii.  25, 
xvi.  81,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12). 

ESHTEMO'A,  and  in  shorter  form  E8HTE- 
MOH',  a  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  50),  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi. 
14  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the  places 
frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during 
the  long  period  of  their  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
XXX.  28,  comp.  81).  Its  site  is  at  Sanu*a^  a 
village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron.  .  Eshte- 
moa  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Egyptian  wife  of  a  certain 
Mered  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

ESSE'N^S,  a  Jewish  sect,  who,  according 
to  the  description  of  Josephus,  combined  the 
ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Law.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  sig- 
nifies "  «0«r,"  or  **  the  sUent^  the  mysterious." 
As  a  sect  the  Essenes  were  distinguished  by 
an  aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than 
by  any  special  code  of  doctrines.  From  the 
Maccabaean  age  there  was  a  continuous  effort 
among  the  stricter  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute 
standard  of  holiness.  Each  class  of  devotees 
was  looked  upon  as  practically  impure  by 
their  successors,  who  carried  the  laws  of 
purity  still  farther  ;  and  the  Essenes  stand  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism 
which  was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape. 
To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly  in  the  same 
relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
]>eople.  There  were  isolated  communities 
of  Essenes,  which  were  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  anaI(^ous  to  those  of  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  a  later  date.  All  things  were 
held  in  common,  without  distinction  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  si)ecial  provision  was  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labour— especially  agriculture — were  the 
marks  of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes ; 
purity  and  divine  communion  the  objects  of 
their  aspiration.  Slavery,  war,  and  com- 
merce were  alike   forbidden.     Their   best- 


known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  i 

ES'THER,  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah, 
daughter  of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shlmei,  the  son 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite.  Esther  was  a  beautiful 
Jewish  maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had 
been  among  the  captives  led  away  fh>m  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  when  Jehoiachin 
was  taken  captive.  She  was  an  orphan  with- 
out father  or  mother,  and  had  been  brought 
up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  oflSce 
in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  '*  Shushan  the  palace."  When 
Yashtl  was  dismissed  fh>m  being  queen,  and 
all  the  fairest  virgins  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  collected  at  Shushan  for  the  king  to 
make  choice  of  a  successor  to  her  from  among 
them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther.  The  king 
was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and 
parentage ;  and  so,  on  the  representation  of 
Haman  the  Agagite  that  the  Jews  scattered 
through  his  empire  were  a  pernicious  race,  he 
gave  him  fall  power  and  authority  to  kill 
them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and  children, 
and  take  possession  of  their  property.  The 
means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  great 
calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred  are 
fully  related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  History 
is  wholly  silent  both  about  Yashti  and  Esther. 
Herodotus  mentions  only  one  of  Xerxes' 
wives ;  Scripture  mentions  two  only.  If  in- 
deed either  of  them  were  wives  at  all.  It 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  cap- 
tive, and  one  of  the  harem,  was  not  of  the 
highest  rank  of  wives,  but  that  a  special 
honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Yashti  before 
her,  as  the  fevourite  concubine  or  inferior 
wife,  whose  offspring,  however,  if  she  had 
any,  would  not  have  succeeded  to  the  Persian 
throne. 

ES'THER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early 
in  that  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
The  author  is  not  known,  but  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  Mordecai  himself.  Those 
who  ascribe  it  to  Esra,  or  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  which  he  probably  did.  The  book 
of  Esther  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa 
by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  of  them 
which  they  call  *'  the  five  rolls."  It  is  some- 
times emphaUcally  called  Megilldh  ("  roU"), 
without  other  distinction,  and  is  read  through 
by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at  the  feast 
of  Purim.  It  has  often  been  remarked  as  a 
peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the  name  of  God 
does  not  once  occur  in  it.  The  style  of 
writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and  simple.    It 
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doM  not  in  the  least  aavoor  of  romance.  The 
Hebrew  la  Tery  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts  of 
the  Chronicles;  generally  pure,  but  mixed 
vith  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some 
of  Chaldaio  afllnity.  In  short  it  is  just  what 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  work  of  the  age 
to  which  ihe  book  of  Esther  professes  to  belong. 
As  regards  the  Septuagint  rersion  of  the 
book,  it  oonsists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
Tarious  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed, 
and  added  at  ihe  close.  Though,  however, 
the  interpolations  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus 
manifest,  they  make,  a  oonsiBtent  and  in- 
telligible story.  But  the  Apocryphal  addi- 
tions aa  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible, 
are  incomprehensible. 

E'TAM.  1.  A  Tillage  of  the  tribe  of 
Simecm,  spedfled  only  in  the  list  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  33  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7). — ^8.  A  place  in 
Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam 
(3  Chr.  xL  6).  Here,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists,  were 
the  sources  of  the  water  ftrom  which  Solomon's 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and 
Bethlehem  and  the  Temple  supplied. 

E'TAH,  THE  BOCK,  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock, 
into  a  cleft  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired 
after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
XT.  8,  11).  This  natural  stronghold  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  near  it,  probably  at 
its  foot,  was  Lehi  or  Ramath-lehi,  and  £n- 
hakkore  (xr.  9,  14,  17,  19).  The  name 
Etam  was  held  by  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethlehem  (3  Chr.  xi.  6),  which  is  known 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely  uneven 
and  broken  country  round  the  modern  Vrtaa. 
Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventure  ot 
Samson. 

E'THAM,  one  of  the  early  resting-places  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  the 
podtian  of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed 
in  eonseqnence  of  its  being  described  as  **  in 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness"  (Ex.  xiiL  30 ; 
Num.  xxxiiL  6,  7).  Etham  may  be  placed 
where  the  cultivable  land  ceases,  near  the  Seba 
Bidr  or  Seven  WelU,  about  three  miles  firom  the 
western  side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf. 

EfTHAN.  1.  Etbak  thb  EzaAHiTX,  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was 
excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  81 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  6).  His  name  is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.— 
8.  Son  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah ;  a  Merarite 
Lcvite,  head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of 
king  Dav|d  (1  Chr.  vi.  44),  and  spoken  of  as 
a  "singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph,  the 
heads  of  the  other  two  families  of  Levites, 
Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
Cxv.  17,  19). 

ETH'ANIM.     [Months.] 

ETilBA'AL,  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of 


Jezebel  (IK.  xvi.  81).  Josephus  represents 
him  as  king  of  the  Tyrians  as  well  as  the 
Sidonians.  We  may  thus  identify  him  with 
Eithobalus,  who,  after  having  assassinated 
Fheles,  usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  82 
years.  The  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be 
given  as  about  b.c.  940-908. 

ESTHER,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the 
low  country,  the  Shufelah  (Josh.  xv.  43), 
allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7). 

ETHIO'PIA.  The  country  which  the 
Oreeks  and  Bomans  described  as  "  Aethiopia*' 
and  the  Hebrews  as  **  Cush  "  lay  to  the  S.  of 
Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  the  modem  Nvbta^  Sennaar,  Kordqfan^ 
and  northern  Abyuinia^  and  in  its  more 
definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  MeroS.  Syene 
marked  the  division  between  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10).  The  Hebrews  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the  Ethio- 
pians were  well  known  to  them  through  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race  (Oen.  x.  6). 
They  were  divided  into  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  Sabaeans  were  the  most  powerful. 
The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Eg3n;>t.  The  two  countries  were 
not  unfrequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the 
same  sovereign.  Shortly  before  our  Saviour's 
birth  a  native  dynasty  of  females,  holding  the 
official  title  of  Candace  (Flin.  vi.  85),  held 
sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Rcmian  arms.  One  of  these  is 
the  queen  noticed  in  Acts  viii.  37. 

ETHIO 'PLAN  WOMAN.  The  wife  of  Moses 
is  so  described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  else- 
where said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite,  and  in  consequence  of  this  some 
have  supposed  that  the  allusion  is  to  another 
wife  whom  Moees  married  after  the  death  of 
Zipporah. 

ETHIO'PIANS.  Properly  "Cush"  or 
"Ethiopia  "  in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4  ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  9).  Elsewhere  "  Cushites,"  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Ethiopia  (3  Chr.  xii.  8,  xiv.  13  [11], 
18  [13],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16 ;  Dan.  xi.  43 ;  Am. 
ix.  7  ;  Zeph.  U.  13). 

EUBU'LUS,  a  Christian  at  Rome  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (3  Tim.  iv.  31). 

EUER'GETES.     [Frouurr.] 

EUNI'CE,  mother  of  Timotheus  (3  Tim.  i. 
5). 

EUNUCH.  The  law  (Dcut.  xxiil.  1 ; 
eomp.  Lev.  xxii.  34)  is  repugnant  to  thu« 
treating  any  Israelite.  The  origination  of 
the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Somiramis,  and  is 
no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern 
despotism  itself.  The  complete  assimilatiop 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah 
to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism,  is 
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traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of 
cunuohs  (2  K.  Tiii.  6,  ix.  82,  xziii.  11,  xxr. 
19 ;  Is.  Ivi.  8,  4 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  xxxlv.  19, 
xxxTliL  7,  xlL  16,  lU.  25).  They  moeUy  ap- 
pear ifd  one  of  two  relations,  either  military 
aa  "set  over  the  men  of  war,**  greater 
tmstworthlness  possibly  eonnterbalaneing 
inferior  courage  and  military  vigour,  or  asso- 
ciated, as  we  mostly  recognise  them,  with 
women  and  children.  We  find  the  Assyrian 
Bab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch  (2  K.  xriii.  17), 
employed  together  with  other  high  officials  as 
ambassador.  It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and 
his  companions  were  thus  treated,  in  fkilfil- 
ment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,  18;  Is.  xxxix.  7; 
comp.  Dan.  L  3,  7.  The  court  of  Herod  of 
course  had  its  eunuchs,  as  had  also  that  of 
Queen  Candaee  (Acts  Till.  27.) 

EUC/DIAS,  a  Christian  woman  at  Philippi 
(Phil.  !▼.   2).    The  name  is  correctly  Eu- 

OOIA. 

EUPHBATES  is  probably  a  word  of  Aryan 
origin,  signifying  "the  good  and  abounding 
riyer."  It  is  most  frequently  denoted  in 
the  Bible  by  the  term  "the  rirer."  The 
Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  riven  of 
Western  Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources 
in  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  flows  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  entire  course  is  1780 
miles,  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats. 
The  width  of  the  river  is  greatest  at  the 
distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from  its  mouth 
—that  is  to  say,  from  its  Junction  with  the 
Khabour  to  the  village  of  Warm.  It  there 
averages  400  yards.  The  annual  inundation 
of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It 
oocun  in  the  month  of  May.  The  great 
hydraulic  works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  for  their  chief  object  to  control  the  inun- 
dation. The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  the  four  riven  of  Eden 
(Gen.  iL  14).  Ita  celebrity  is  there  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
planatory phrase,  such  as  accompanies  the 
names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next  hear 
of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  18),  where  the  whole  country  troim 
"the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates"  to 
the  river  of  Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen 
race.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon the  dominion  of  Israel  actually  attained 
to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the  original 
promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boundary 
of  their  empire  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  nver  of 
Egypt  to  the  S.W.  This  wide-spread  territory 
was  lost  upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire 
under  Behoboam ;  and  no  more  is  heard  in 
Bcnpturt  of  the  Euphrates  until  the  expedition 


of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  in  the  reign 
of  Joeiah.  The  river  still  brings  down  as 
much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  ele- 
ment is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man ;  the 
various  watercourses  along  which  it  was  in 
former  times  conveyed  are  dry;  the  main 
channel  has  shrunk ;  and  the  wate.  stagnates 
in  unwholescnne  manhes. 

EUPOL^EMUS,  the  "  son  of  John,  the  son 
of  Accos,"  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Bome 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  dr.  b.c.  161  (1  Mace. 
viU.  17 ;  2  Maoc.  iv.  11).  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  historian  of  the  same 
name,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  tiiat  the 
historian  was  of  Jewish  descent. 

ElTBOCfLYDON,  the  name  given  (Acts 
xxviL  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind  which  off  the 
south  coast  of  Crete  seised  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Malta.  It  came  down  from  the  island,  snd 
therefore  must  have  Uown,  mote  or  less, 
fktnn  the  northward. 

EUTTCHUS,  a  youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx. 
9),  who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having 
fiillen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing 
hx  into  the  night,  fell  twai  the  third  story, 
and  being  taken  up  dead,  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  ApoStle. 

EYANGEUST,  means  "the  publisher 
of  glad  tidings,**  and  therefore  seems  com- 
mon to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
generally  ;  yet  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  the  "  evange- 
lists** appear  on  the  one  hand  after  the 
"apostles**  and  "prophets:**  on  the  other 
before  the  "  pastora  **  and  "  teachers.**  This 
passage  accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of 
them  as  standing  between  the  two  other 
groups — sent  forth  as  missionary  preaohen 
of  the  Goq>el  by  the  first,  and  as  such  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  laboun  of  the  second. 
The  same  inference  would  seem  to  follow  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to  Philip 
in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows  tnm  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is 
the  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  to  those 
who  have  not  known  them,  rather  than  the 
instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  those  who 
have  believed  and  been  baptised.  It  follows 
also  that  the  name  denotes  a  foork  rather 
than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or 
might  not  be  a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  deacon. 
The  Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Act* 
viii.  25,  xiv.  7  ;  1  Cor.  L  17),  might  claim 
the  title,  though  there  were  many  Evange- 
lists who  were  not  Apostles.  If  the  Gospel 
was  a  written  book,  and  the  office  of  the 
Evangelists  was  to  read  or  distribute  it,  then 
the  writera  of  such  books  were  preeminently 
THE  Evangelists.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  day. 
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EVE,  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the 
lint  woman.  The  aooonnt  of  Eve's  creation 
is  foond  at  Gen.  ii.  21,  32.  Perhaps  that 
^hich  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  learn  from 
the  narrative  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
Che  union  between  man  and  wife  Is  built,  viz., 
identity  of  nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 
Ttirongh  the  snbtilty  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was 
beguiled  into  a  violation  of  the  one  command- 
ment which  had  been  imposed  upcm  her  and 
Adam.  The  Scripture  account  of  Eve  dosee 
with  the  birth  of  Seth. 

E'VI,  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of 
Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xzxL 
8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  21). 

E'YIL-MER'ODACH  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  the 
■on  and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time,  having  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
B.C.  601,  and  being  himself  succeeded  by 
Neriglissar  in  b.o.  559.  He  was  murdered 
by  Neriglissar. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  I.  Jewish  Sxcom- 
muHJeaium. — ^The  Jewish  system  of  ezoom- 
muni^tion  was  threefold.  For  a  first  offence 
a  delinquent  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
Jfiddui,  The  twenty-four  offences  for  which 
it  was  inflicted  are  various,  and  range  in 
heinousness  trom.  the  offence  of  keeping  a 
fierce  d<^  to  that  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain.  The  offender  was  first  cited  to  appear 
in  court ;  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  or  to 
make  amends,  his  sentence  was  pronounced. 
The  term  of  this  punishment  was  thirty  days ; 
and  it  was  extended  to  a  seeond  and  to  a 
third  thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  offender  was  still 
contumacious,  he  was  subjected  to  the  second 
ezoratununi^ition  termed  Cherem,  a  word 
meaning  something  devoted  to  God  (Lev. 
xxtU.  21,  28;  Ex.  xxii.  20  [19];  Num. 
xviiL  14).  Severer  penalties  were  now 
attached.  The  sentence  was  delivered  by  a 
court  of  ten,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  malediction.  Lastly  followed  Slutm- 
mdthdt  which  was  an  entire  cutting  off  ftom 
the  congregation.  The  punishment  of  excom- 
munication is  not  appointed  by  the  Law  of 
Moses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural  right  of 
self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy.  The 
ease  of  Korah,  Datlian,  and  Abiram  (Num. 
xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Mercs  (Judg. 
V.  28),  the  commission  and  proclamation  of 
Ezra  (viL  26,  x.  i),  and  the  reformation  of 
Nehemiah  (xiii.  25),  are  appealed  to  by  the 
Talmudists  as  precedents  by  which  their  pro- 
ceedings are  regulated.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Jewish  excommunication  Is  brought 
prominently  before  us  in  the  case  of  the  man 
that  was  bom  blind  (John  ix.).  The  ex- 
pressions here  used  refer,  no  doubt,  to  the 


first  fbrm  of  excommunication,  or  Niddui* 
In  Luke  vL  22,  it  has  been  thought  that  our 
Lord  refnrred  spedflcally  to  the  three  forms 
of  Jewish  excommunication :  *'  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall 
MparaU  you  tram  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  eatt  out  your  name  as  evil, 
for  the  Son  of  Man's  sake."  The  three  words 
Tcry  accurately  express  the  simple  separation, 
the  additional  malediction,  and  the  final  ex- 
clusion of  mddtdf  ehtrem,  and  $hammSthS, — 
U.  Chrittion  Sxeomtmmieation, — Excom- 
munication, as  exerdsed  by  the  Christian 
Church,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the  natural 
right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely  on 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
It  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii. 
15,  18),  and  it  was  practised  and  commanded 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  Tit. 
ilL  10).  In  the  Epistles  we  find  St  Paul 
firequently  claiming  the  right  to  exercise 
discipline  over  his  converts  (comp.  2  Cor. 
L  23,  xiiL  10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him 
exercising  this  authority  to  the  extent  of 
cubing  off  offenders  from  the  Chureh. 
What  is  the  taVL  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, **  deliver  unto  Satan,"  is  doubtfiiL 
All  agree  that  exoommunication  is  con- 
tained in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  ftirther 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extraordinary 
powers  committed  specially  to  the  Aposties, 
has  been  questioned.  Introduction  into  the 
Church  is,  in  St.  Paul's  mind,  a  translation 
from  the  kingdom  and  power  of  Satan  to  the 
kingdom  and  government  of  Christ.  This 
being  so,  he  could  hardly  more  naturally  de- 
scribe the  efflect  of  excluding  a  man  firom 
the  Church  than  by  the  words,  **  deliver  him 
unto  Satan."  In  addition  to  the  claim  to  ex- 
ercise discipline,  and  its  actual  exercise  in 
the  fiorm  of  excommunication,  by  the  Aposties, 
we  find  Apostolic  precepts  directing  that  dis- 
oipltne  should  be  exendsed  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church,  and  that  in  some  cases  excom- 
munication should  be  r^rted  to  (2  Thess. 
iii.  14;  fiom.  xvi.  17;  Gal.  v.  12;  1 
Tim.  vi.  3  ;  Tit.  iU.  10 ;  2  John  10 ;  8  John 
10 ;  Bev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages 
still  more  important  to  our  subject  (Gal.  i.  8, 
9 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  two  expressions,  "let  him  be 
Anathema,"  "  let  him  be  Anathema  Maran- 
atha,"  refer  respectively  to  the  two  later 
stages  of  Jewish  excommunication — the  eA«- 
rem  and  the  shammdthd.  The  Nature  of 
Exoommunication  is  made  more  evident  by 
the  acts  of  St.  Paul  than  by  any  investigation 
of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the  etymology  of 
words.  We  thus  ilnd,  (1)  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  temporal  pun- 
ishment, except  accidentally ;  (2)  that  it  con- 
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sists  in  separation  Arom  the  oommonion  of 
the  Cboroh  ;  (S)  that  its  object  is  the  good  of 
the  sufferer  (1  Cor.  t.  6),  and  the  protection 
of  the  sound  members  of  the  Church  (2  Tim. 
ill.  17) ;  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those  who 
are  guilty  of  heresy  (I  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immoraUty  (1  Cor.  v.  1) ;  (6)  that  it  is  in- 
flicted by  the  authority  of  the  Church  at 
large  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  wielded  by  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  officer  (1  Cor.  ▼.  3 ;  Tit.  iii. 
10) ;  (6)  that  this  officer's  sentence  is  pro- 
mulgated by  the  congregation  to  which  the 
offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  t.  4),  in  deference 
to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2 
Cor.  ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  minority  (2b.  6)  ;  (7)  that  the 
exclusion  may  be  of  indefinite  duration,  or  for 
a  period;  (8)  that  its  duration  may  be 
abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
penalty  {lb.  8) ;  (9)  that  penitence  is  the 
condition  on  which  restoration  to  commun- 
ion is  granted  {lb.  7) ;  (10)  that  the  sentence 
is  to  be  publicly  reversed  as  it  was  pablidy 
promulgated  {lb.  10). 

EXILE.     [Captititt.] 

EX'ODUS  (that  is,  going  out  [of  Egypt]), 
the  second  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts  : 
I.  Historical,  i.  1-xviii.  27 ;  and  U.  Legis- 
lative, xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  Arom  their  bond- 
age in  Egypt;  (2.)  the  accomplishment  of 
that  deliverance.  I.  (1.)  The  first  section 
(i.  1-xii.  86)  contains  an  account  of  the 
following  particulars  : — The  great  inoreane 
of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph 
(ch.  i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of 
Moses  (ii.) ;  his  solemn  call  to  be  the  de- 
liverer of  his  people  (iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his 
return  to  Egypt  in  consequence  (iv.  18-31) ; 
hJs  first  ineffectual  attempt  to  prevail  npon 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  which  only 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens  (v. 
1-21)  ;  a  ftirther  preparation  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  for  their  office,  together  with  the  ac- 
count of  their  genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7) ; 
the  successive  signs  and  wonders,  by  meanjs 
of  which  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the 
land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accomplished, 
and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii.  8-xii. 
S6).  (2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the 
departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai.  II.  The  solemn 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy  on  Mount 
8iuai.  This  book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  Israel  as  a  nation  :  and 
the  history  has  three  dearly  marked  stages. 


First  we  see  a  nation  enslaved;  next  a 
nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation  set  apart, 
and  through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and 
political  life  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God. 

EX'ODUS,  THE,  of  the  Israelites  f^om 
Egypt.  On  the  date  of  this  event,  see  Eotft, 
p.  149.  The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself 
commences  with  the  close  of  that  of  the  Ten 
Plagues.  [Plaoubs  of  Eotpt.]  In  the  night 
in  which,  at  midnight,  the  firstborn  were 
slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  (ver.  81,  32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  Arom  Rameses  (ver.  37,  89), 
apparently  during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but 
towards  morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  first 
month  (Num.  xxxiil.  3).  They  made  three 
journeys  and  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.  Here 
Pharaoh  overtook  them,  and  the  great  miracle 
occurred  by  which  they  were  saved,  while  the 
pursuer  and  his  army  were  destroyed.  [Rkd 
Sea,  Passaob  of.] 

EXORCIST.  The  use  of  the  term  exor- 
cists in  Acts  xix.  13  confirms  what  we  know 
from  other  sources  as  to  the  common  practice 
of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but 
possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising,  appears 
by  our  Lord's  admission  when  he  asks  the 
Pharisees,  "  If  I  by  Beelzebub  east  out  devils, 
by  whom  do  your  disciples  oast  them  out  V* 
(Matt.  xiL  27).  What  means  were  employed 
by  real  exorcists  we  are  not  informed. 
David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a  harp,  pro- 
cured the  temporary  departure  of  the  evil 
spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvL  23). 
It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
as  a  mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the 
disastrous  issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xix.  13-16).  The  power  of  casting 
out  devils  was  bestowed  by  Christ  while  on 
earth  npon  the  Apostles  (Matt  x.  8)  and  the 
seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19),  and  was, 
according  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvL  17), 
exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension 
(Acts  xvL  18) ;  but  to  the'  Christian  miracle, 
whether  as  performed  by  our  Lord  nimself  or 
by  His  followers,  the  N.  T.  writers  never 
apply  the  terms  "  exorcise  "  or  "  exorcist." 

EXPIATION.     [Sacbifick.] 

EZE'EIEL,  one  of  the  four  greater  pro- 
phets, was  the  son  of  a  priest  named  Buri,  and 
was  taken  captive  in  the  captivity  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  eleven  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  a  member  of  a  oommu- 
nity  of  Jewish  exiles  who  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river  "  or  stream  of 
Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river  *'in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  that  God's  message 
first  reached  him  (i.  3).  His  call  took  place 
**  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity," B.O.  595  (i  2),  <*in  the  thirtieth 
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year  in  the  fourth  month.*'  The  latter  ex- 
pression is  uncertain.  It  now  seems  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  was  the  80th  year  trom 
the  new  era  of  Nabopolassar,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  began  to  reign  b.c.  625. 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more 
appropriate  as  the  prophet  wrote  In  Babylo- 
nia, and  he  gives  a  Jewish  chronol(^y  in 
ver.  2.  The  decision  of  the  question  is  the 
less  important  because  in  all  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's 
oaptirity  (xxix.  17,  xxz.  20,  et  passim). 
We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion  (xxiv. 
18] — the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
his  personal  history— that  he  was  married, 
and  had  a  house  (tUI.  1)  in  his  place  of  exile, 
and  lost  his  wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen 
stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  considera- 
tion among  his  companions  in  exile,  and 
their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occasions 
(viiL  1,  xi.  35,  xiv.  1,  XX.  1,  fto.).  The  last 
date  he  mentions  Is  the  37  th  year  of  the 
captivity  (zxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  ex- 
tended over  twenty-two  years,  during  part  of 
which  period  Daniel  was  probably  living,  and 
already  famous  (Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  He 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  Babylon  by 
tome  Jewish  prince  whom  he  had  convicted 
of  idolatry,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  The  tomb,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Jehoiachin,  was  shown  a  few  days' 
journey  Arom  Bagdad.  Ezekiel  was  distin- 
guished by  his  stem  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character ;  and  we  also  observe  a 
devoted  adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  his  national  religion.  The  depth  of  his 
matter,  and  the  marvellous  nature  of  his 
visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscure.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts— of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
turning-point ;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  pre- 
dictions delivered  before  that  event,  and 
xxv.-xlviii.  after  it,  as  we  see  fh)m  xxvi.  3. 
Again,  chapters  i.-zxxii.  are  mainly  occupied 
with  correction,  denunciation,  and  reproof; 
while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in  consola- 
tion and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section  in 
the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains 
a  group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign 
notions,  the  septenary  arrangement  being 
apparently  intentional.  There  are  no  direct 
quotations  fh>m  Ezekiel  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  in  the  Apocalypse  there  are  many 
parallels  and  obvious  allusicms  to  the  later 
chapters  (xL-xlviii.). 

EfZION  -  GA'BER,  or  E'ZION  -  GE'BER 
(Num.  xxxiii.  35  ;  Deut.  ii.  8  ;  1  K.  iz.  26, 
xxii.  48 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
before  they  came  to  the  wildemess  of  Zin. 


It  probably  stood  at  Ain  d-OhudySn,  about 
ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Arabah,  but  which  was  probably  then  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf. 

EZ'RA,  called  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha, 
the  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  fh>m 
HiUdah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah  sprung  Seraiah, 
Ezra's  father,  quite  a  diflierent  person  fh>m 
Seraiah  the  high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  AU 
that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contained  in 
the  four  last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra 
and  in  Neh.  viii.  and  xii.  36.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned  ani 
pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  origin  of 
his  influence  with  the  king  does  not  appear, 
but  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavourable  report  which  had  been 
sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with 
him  a  company  of  Israelites,  together  with 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and  Nethi- 
nim.  The  Journey  of  Ezra  and  his  com- 
panions ftom  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  Just 
four  months ;  and  they  brought  up  vrith  them 
a  large  f^ree-will  oflSering  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  silver  vessels.  It  appears  that  his  great 
design  was  to  elTect  a  religious  reformation 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  observation  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
from  which  they  had  grievously  declined. 
His  first  step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce  a 
separation  firom  Uieir  wives  upon  all  who 
had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which  num- 
ber were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  effected  In  little 
more  than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed  account  of  this 
important  transaction  Ezra's  autobiography 
ends  abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him  till,  13  years  afterwards.  In  the  20th  of 
Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  agabi  at  Jerusalem 
with  Nehemiah  **  the  Tirshatha."  It  seems 
probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the  above- 
named  reformation,  and  had  appointed  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,  with  authority 
to  maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  The  ftmctlons  he  executed 
under  Nehemiah's  government  were  purely 
of  a  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  character.  But 
in  such  he  filled  the  first  place.  As  Ezra  is 
not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  departure 
for  Babylon  in  the  82nd  Artaxerxes,  and  as 
everything  fell  into  confusion  during  Nehe- 
miah's absence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  There  was  a  Jew- 
ish tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  Persia. 
The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews  are  : — 1.  The  institution  of  the  Great 
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Synagogue.  2.  The  settling  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  and 
editing  the  whole  sacred  Tolome.  3.  The 
introduction  of  the  Chaldee  chara<iter  instead 
of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  4.  The  au- 
thorship of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
N'ehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther ;  and,  many 
of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  tweWe  prophets.  5.  The 
establishment  of  synagogues. 

EZ'RA,  BOOK  OF,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles.  Like  these  books,  it 
consists  of  the  contemporary  historical  jour- 
nals kept  from  time  to  time,  which  were  after- 
wards strung  together,  and  either  abridged 
or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a  later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra, 
was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as  appears  by  the 
four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by  other  matter 
inserted  in  the  preyious  chapters.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr. 
i.  was  probably  written  by  Daniel.  As  re- 
gards Ezr.  it,  and  as  for  as  iii.  1,  it  is  found 
(with  the  exception  of  clerical  errors)  in  the 
7  th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where  it  belongs  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  next  portion  ex- 
tends from  iii.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With 
the  exception  of  one  large  explanatory  addi- 
tion by  Ezra,  extending  fh>m  iv.  6  to  23, 
this  portion  is  the  work  of  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspia.  That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai  be- 
comes tolerably  sure  when  we  observe  ftirther 
the  remarkable  coincidences  in  style.  Ezr. 
iy.  6-28  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a  much 
later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  meet  clearly 
shows,  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  compiler  who  inserted  ch. 
ii.,  a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  to  illustrate  the  return  of  the 
captives  under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts  a 
notice  of  two  historical  facts— of  which  one 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — to  illustrate 
the  oppoeition  offered  by  the  heathen  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  The  last  four  chapters, 
beginning  with  oh.  vii.,  are  Ezra's  own,  and 
continue  the  history  after  a  gap  of  fifty- 
eight  years— lh>m  the  sixth  of  Darius  to  the 
seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  written  partly  in 
Heorew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
vi.  18.  The  letter  or  ded^e  of  Artaxerxes, 
vii.  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the  original  Chal- 
dee. The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  years,  trom  the  first  of  Cyrus,  b.c. 
586,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Ar- 
taxerxes B.C.  456. 


FABLE.  Of  the  fable,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Parable  [Fakablk],  we  have 
but  two  examples  in  the  Bible,  (1.)  that  of 
the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed  by 
Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
8-15) ;  (2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
the  thistle,  as  the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the 
challenge  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  9).  The 
fables  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers 
of  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7  ;  Tit.  i.  14  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  16],  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
character  of  fables,  properly  so  called. 

FAIR  HAVENS,  a  harbour  in  the  island 
of  Cretx  (Acts  XX vii.  8),  though  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  ancient  writing,  is  still 
known,  by  its  own  Greek  name,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  harbour  of  Lasaxa.  These 
places  are  situated  four  or  five  milee  to  the 
£.  of  Cape  Matala,  which  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
and  immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast 
trends  suddenly  to  the  N. 

FAIRS,  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  £i. 
xxvii.  and  there  no  less  than  seven  times 
(ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22,  27,  33)  :  in  the  last 
of  these  verses  it  is  rendered  "  wares,"  and 
this  we  believe  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  throughout. 

FALLOW-DEER  (Heb.  yaehmfir).  The 
Heb.  word,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut. 
xiv.  5  and  in  1  K.  iv.  28,  is  probably  the 
Alcelaphua  hubalis  of  Barbary  and  N.  Africa. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  stag  and  lives  in  herds. 
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FABUNE.  la  the  whole  of  SjrU  and 
Arabia,  the  frnita  of  the  earth  most  ever  be 
dependent  on  rain;  the  waterahede  haying 
fen  large  apringt,  and  the  amall  riTen  not 
being  foffleient  for  the  irrigation  of  eren  the 
level  landa.  If  therefora  the  heavy  rains  <a 
Xovember  and  December  fiil,  the  snstenanee 
of  the  people  is  out  off  in  the  parohing  drought 
of  harrest-time,  when  the  ooontry  is  almost 
deroid  of  moistnra.  Egypt,  again,  owes  all 
its  fertility  to  its  mighty  river,  whose  annual 
rise  inondates  nearly  the  whole  land.  The 
eaoses  of  dearth  and  Camine  in  Egypt  ara 
occasioned  by  defective  inundation,  preceded 
and  accompanied  and  followed  by  prevalent 
easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  first  fe- 
mine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham 
after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east  of 
Bethel  (Oen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conolode  that 
this  famine  was  extensive,  although  this  is 
not  quite  proved  by  the  feet  of  Abraham's 
going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  this  pa- 
triarch found  rcAige  with  Abimdech  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  Oerar  (Oen.  zxvL  1  sq.). 
We  hear  no  mora  of  times  of  scarcity  until 
the  great  femine  of  Egypt  which  *'  was  over 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  We  have  men- 
tioned the  chief  causes  of  femines  in  Egypt : 
this  instance  diifen  in  the  providential  re- 
eorrenee  of  seven  yean  of  i^entf  ,  wheraby 
Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
eoming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the 
population  of  Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of 
the  surrounding  countries  (Goi.  xli.  58>A7). 
The  modem  history  of  E^pt  throws  some 
eorious  light  on  these  andent  records  of  fa- 
mines ;  and  instances  of  their  recurrence 
may  be  dted  to  assist  us  in  understanding 
their  course  and  extent.  The  most  remark- 
able funine  was  that  of  the  raign  of  the 
F4timee  Khaleefeh,  £1-Mustansir  bilUh, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one 
of  seven  yeara'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the 
time  of  Joseph  (a.h.  457-464,  A.n.  1064- 
1071).  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that 
the  people  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died 
of  themselves.  The  femine  of  Samaria  re- 
sembled it  in  many  partioulara;  and  that 
very  briefly  recorded  in  3  K.  viiL  1,  S,  affords 
another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years.  In 
Arabia,  femines  ara  of  frequent  occurranoe. 

FA&THINO.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  ara  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  by  this  word. 
—1.  Ko^paynif,  qmadrant  (Matt  v.  36  ;  Mark 
riL  42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two 
lepta  (A.  Y.  **  mites  ").  The  name  quadrans 
was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Boman  as,  or  piece  of  three  uiwiae,  therefora 


also  called  ternndus.— 3.  iovd^pcor  (Matt.  x. 
39 ;  Luke  xiL  6),  properly  a  small  as,  osso- 
Htm,  but  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord  used  as 
the  Or.  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  oi.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  Yulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it 
probable  that  a  single  coin  is  intended  by 
twoassaria. 

FASTS. — ^I.  One  tut  only  was  appointed 
by  the  law,  that  on  the  day  of  Atonement. 
Thera  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fisst  in  the  O.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vlL  1-7, 
viii.  19.  From  these  passages  it  appean  that 
the  Jews,  during  their  activity,  observed 
four  annual  fests,  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  tenth  months.  Zechariah  simply  dis- 
tinguishes the  fests  by  the  months  in  which 
they  wera  observed;  but  the  Mishna  and 
St.  Jerome  give  statements  of  certain  his* 
torioal  events  which  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate.  The  number  of  annual  fests 
in  the  present  Jewish  Calendar  has  been 
multiplied  to  twenty-eight.— II.  Public  fesu 
wera  occasionally  proclaimed  to  express  na- 
tional humiliation,  and  to  supplicate  divine 
fevour.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the 
proclamation  appeara  to  have  been  accom- 
panied with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  IL 
1-15).  The  following  instances  ara  recorded 
of  strictly  national  fests : — Samuel  gathered 
**all  Israel"  to  Mispeh  and  proclaimed  a 
A«t  (1  Sam.  vii.  6) ;  Jehoshaphat  i^pointed 
one  "throughout  all  Judah"  when  he  was 
preparing  for  war  against  Moab  and  Ammon 
(3  Chr.  XX.  8) ;  in  the  rdgn  of  JeholaUm, 
one  was  proclaimed  for  '*  all  the  people  in 
Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of 
the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  ( Jcr. 
xxxvL  6-10;  cf.  Baruch  i.  ft);  three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the 
second  temple  was  completed,  "  the  childran 
of  Israel  assembled  with  festing  and  with 
saokelothes  and  earth  upon  them "  to  hear 
the  law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh. 
iz.  1).  Thera  ara  raferences  to  general  fests 
in  the  Prophets  (Jod  L  14,  iL  1ft  ;  Is.  Iviii.), 
and  two  ara  noticed  in  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (1  Maoo.  ilL  46^7 ;  3  Mace  xiii.  10- 
13).— in.  Private  occasional  fasts  ara  re- 
cognised in  one  passage  of  the  law  (Num. 
XXX.  18).  The  instances  given  of  individuals 
festing  under  the  influence  of  grief;  vexation, 
or  anxiety,  ara  numerous. — lY.  In  the  N.  T. 
the  only  raferences  to  the  Jewish  fests  ara 
the  mention  of  **  the  Fast,"  in  Acta  xxvii.  9 
(generally  understood  to  denote  the  Day  of 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fests  (Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Mark  ii.  18  ;  Luke  v.  83, 
xviiL  13  ;  Acts  x.  80).  These  fasts  origin- 
ated some  time  after  the  captivity.  They 
wera  observed  on  the  second  and  #fth  days  of 
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the  week,  which  being  appointed  as  the  dajs 
for  pablio  fasts,  seem  to  have  been  selected 
for  these  private  voluntary  fasts. — V.  The 
Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various  de- 
grees of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  en- 
tire abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &o.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet 
(Dan.  X.  3).  Those  who  fasted  frequently 
dressed  in  saolcoloth  or  rent  their  clothes,  put 
ashes  on  their  head  and  went  barefoot  (1  K. 
xxi  27  ;  Neh.  ix.  1  ;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).— VI. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives 
to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the 
old  term  used  in  the  law,  t^fflicting  the  sou/. 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between 
tiie  suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (Neh. 
viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former  :  some 
parts  of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the  stomach, 
the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a 
sheep,  which  grows  to  an  excessive  size  in 
many  eastern  countries,  and  produces  a  large 
quantity  of  rich  fat,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten 
in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in 
sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  S,  9,  17,  vU.  8,  28).  The 
ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat 
was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  there- 
fore belonged  to  Him  (iiL  16).  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  as  the  richest  part  of  the 
animal  was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary  practice  even  of 
heathen  nations.  The  burning  of  the  fat  of 
sacrifices  was  particularly  specified  in  each 
kind  of  ofliering. 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  yekeb,  in 
Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  18.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  ytM  is  "  winepress  "  or  "  winefat," 
and  once  *<pressfat*'  (Hag.  IL  16).  The 
'*  vats  '*  appear  to  have  been  excavated  out 
of  the  native  rock  of  the  bills  on  which  the 
vineyards  lay. 

FATHER.  The  position  and  authority  of 
the  father  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  ex- 
pressly assumed  and  sanctioned  in  Scripture, 
as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the  Almighty  over  His 
creatures.  It  lies  of  course  at  the  root  of 
that  so-called  patriarchal  government  (Gen. 
iii.  16 ;  1  Oor.  xi.  3),  which  was  introductory 
to  the  more  definite  systems  which  followed, 
and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  super- 
seded it.  The  father's  blessing  was  regarded 
as  eonferring  special  benefit,  but  his  male- 
diction special  ii^ury,  on  those  on  whom  it 
feU  (Gen.  ix.  36,  27,  xxviL  27-40,  xlviii. 
15,  20,  xlix.) ;  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a  parent 
was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  oases,  the  wel- 
fare of  hit  desoendanU  (2  K.  t.  27).  The 
ei«nmand  to  honour  parents  is  noticed  by 


St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Decalogue 
which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12 ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was 
condemned  by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst 
ofcrimes(Ex.xxL15, 17;  lTim.i.9).  It  is 
to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental  au- 
thority and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  **  father  "  in  Scripture  are 
due.  "Fathers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
seniors  (Acts  vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents 
in  general,  or  ancestors  (Dan.  v.  2;  Jer. 
xxvii.  7  ;  Matt  xxiii.  30,  32). 

FATHOM.     [Mbasurbs.] 

FEASTS.     [Festivals.] 

FE'LIX,  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose 
fireedman  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ven- 
tidius  Cumanus  in  a.d.  53.  Tacitus  states 
that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  Joint  procur- 
ators ;  Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and  Felix 
Samaria.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's 
powerful  fk«edman  Pallas.  He  ruled  the 
province  in  a  mean,  cruel,  and  profiigate 
manner.  His  period  of  office  was  ftUl  of 
troubles  and  seditions.  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  FeUx  in  Caesarea.  He  was  remanded 
to  prison  and  kept  there  two  years,  in  hcpeg 
of  extorting  money  fh>m  him  (Acts  xxiv.  26, 
27).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Pordus  Festos 
[Fbstus]  was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix, 
who,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  was  accused  by 
the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and  would  have  suffered 
the  penalty  due  to  his  atrocities,  had  not  his 
brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the  Emperor 
Nero  to  spare  him.  This  was  probably  in 
the  year  60  a.d.  The  wife  of  Felix  was 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  L,  the 
former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 

FERRET,  one  of  the  unclean  creeping 
things  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  80.  The  animal 
referred  to  was  probably  a  reptile  of  the 
liaard  tribe.  The  Rabbinical  writers  seem 
to  have  identified  this  animal  with  the 
hedgehog. 

FESTIVALS.— I.  The  religious  times  or- 
dained in  the  Law  fall  under  three  heads : — 
(1.)  Those  formally  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Sabbath ;  (2.)  The  historical  or 
great  festivals ;  (8.)  The  Day  of  Atonement. 
— (1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath  are~(a)  The  weekly 
Sabbath  itself.  (6)  The  seventh  new  moon 
or  Feast  of  Trumpets,  (e)  The  Sabbatical 
Tear,  (d)  The  Tear  of  Jubilee.— (2.)  The 
great  feasts  are:  —  (a)  The  Passover.  (6) 
The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or,  of  the  First-fruits,  (e)  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelito 
was  commanded  **  to  appear  before  the  Lord,** 
that  is,  to  attend  in  the  ooort  of  the  taher- 
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node  or  the  temple,  and  to  make  his  offering 
with  a  iojtal  heart  (Dent  xxvii.  7  ;  Neh. 
TiiL  9-12).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
yolnntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to 
the  Paseover.  On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Con- 
Toeation  there  was  to  be  an  entire  suspension 
of  ordinary  labour  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16  ; 
Ler.  xtL  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  86).  But  on 
the  intenrening  days  of  the  longer  festivals 
work  might  be  carried  on.  Besides  their  re- 
ligious purpose,  the  great  fbstiTals  must  have 
bad  an  important  bearing  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  fdeling  of  national  unity.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  number  in  the 
organisation  of  these  festivals  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over,  and  seems  when  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  sabbatical  sacred  times, 
to  fhmish  a  strong  proof  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  festivals  of  the  Jewish  law  was 
the  product  of  one  mind.  The  agricultural 
significance  of  the  three  great  festivals  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  Jewish 
eocred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
In  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  industry  of  the  people. — (8.) 
For  the  Day  of  Atonement  see  that  article. — 
n.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feast  of  Pnrim 
(Esth.  ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication 
(1  Maoc.  iv.  56)  were  instituted. 

FES'TUS,  POK'CIUS,  successor  of  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  (Actsxxiv.  27),  sent  by 
Nero  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
CO  A.D.  A  few  weeks  after  Festus  reached 
his  province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St.  Paul, 
who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemice 
hia  sister  (Acts  xxv.  11,  12).  Judaea  was  in 
the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  procu- 
ratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed 
through  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  died 
probably  in  the  summer  of  62  a.i>.,  having 
ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 

FIG,  FIG-TREE  (Heb.  afndh),  a  word  of 
fi«quent  occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it 
signifies  the  tree  Fieu»  Cariea  of  Linnaeus, 
and  also  its  trvdU  The  fig-tree  is  very  com- 
mon in  Palestine  (Deut.  riii.  8).  Mount 
Olivet  was  funous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient 
times,  and  they  are  still  found  there.  *'  To 
sit  under  one's  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig- 
tree  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  among 
th/o  Jews  to  denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1 
K.  iv.  25 ;  Mic  iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iiL  10). 

FIR  (Heb.  birSih,  bir6th  Is.  xiv.  8 ;  Es. 
xxTiL  5,  ftc.).  As  the  term  "cedar**  is  in 
all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one 
tree^  so  also  "  fir  '*  in  the  A.  Y.  represents 
probably  one  or  other  of  the  following  trees : 
— 1.  Pinos  sylvestrii^  or  Sootoh  fir ;  2.  larch ; 
S«  CoimssQs  semperrlrenS}  or  oypressy  all 


which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Le- 
banon. 

FIRE  is  represented  as  the  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence,  and  the  instroment  of 
his  power,  in  the  way  either  of  approval  or 
of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19,  &c.). 
Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire  and  with 
its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the 
similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among 
so  many  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which 
the  traces  are  not  even  now  extinct:  e.g. 
the  Sabaean  and  M agian  systems  of  worship, 
and  their  alleged  connexion  with  Abraham  ; 
the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-wor- 
ship (Is.  xxviL  9  ;  Deut.  xvii.  8,  &c.),  the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or 
of  fire,  prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among 
the  P<h-sians,  so  also  even  in  Egypt.  Fire 
for  sacred  purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than 
from  the  altar  was  called  "  strange  fire,'*  and 
for  the  use  of  such  Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God  (Lev. 
X.  1,  2  ;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

FIREPAN,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  8,  xxxvlii.  8  ;  2 
K.  xxv.  15  ;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is 
elsewhere  rendered  '*  snuff-dish  *'  (Ex.  xxv. 
88,  xxxvii.  28  ;  Num.  iv.  2)  and  "  oenser  ** 
(Lev.  X.  1,  xvL  12 ;  Num.  xvi.  6  ff.).  There 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two  articles 
so  called :  one,  like  a  chafing-dish,  to  carry 
live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense  ; 
another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the 
snuffiert  and  convey  away  the  snuff. 

FIRKIN.     [WnoBTS  akd  Measvrbs.] 

FIRMAMENT.  The  Hebrew  term  rdkUi, 
so  translated,  is  generally  regarded  as  ex- 
pressive of  simple  ta^Hmsion,  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  margin  of  the  A.  Y.  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  root  means  to  expand  by  beating, 
whether  by  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instru- 
ment. It  is  especially  used  of  beating  out 
metals  into  thin  plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  8 ;  Num. 
xvL  89).  The  sense  of  toUdUtf,  therefore.  Is 
combined  with  the  ideas  of  exjnmtiom  and 
temtity  in  the  term.  The  same  idea  of 
$oliditjf  runs  through  all  the  references  to  the 
rdkia.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as 
a  solid  fioor.  So  again,  in  Ei.  i.  22-26,  the 
"firmament**  is  the  fioor  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Further, 
the  office  of  the  rdJ^  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  demanded  strength  and  tubttamee.  It 
was  to  serve  as  a  division  between  the  waters 
above  and  the  waters  below  {Otn,  i.  7).  In 
keeping  with  this  view  the  rMa  was  pro- 
Tided  with  "windows*'  (Gen.  vii.  11;  Is. 
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xziv.  18;  MaUiiL  10)  and  "doors**  (Ps. 
IxxTlii.  2S),  through  which  the  rain  and  the 
snow  might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose 
which  the  rSkia  served  was  to  support  the 
hearenly  hodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (Oen. 
i.  14),  in  which  they  were  fixed  as  nails,  and 
from  which,  consequently,  they  might  be  said 
to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4 ;  Matt. 
xxlT.  29). 

FIRST-BORN.  Under  the  Law,  in  memory 
of  the  Exodus,  the  eldest  son  was  regarded 
as  devoted  to  Ood,  and  was  in  every  case  to 
be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not  exceeding  5 
shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth.  If 
he  died  before  the  expiration  of  80  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but 
liable  to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time 
(Ex.  xiiL  12-15,  xxii.  29 ;  Num.  viii.  17, 
xviii.  15, 16 ;  Lev.  xxviL  6).  The  eldest  son 
received  a  double  portion  of  the  fkther*8  in- 
heritance (Deut.  xxL  17),  but  not  of  the 
mother's.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the 
case  of  Solomon,  succeed<id  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  (1  K.  i.  SO,  ii.  22).  The  male  first- 
born of  animals  was  also  devoted  to  Ood  (Ex. 
xiU.  2,  12,  18,  xxiL  29,  xxxiv.  19,  20). 
Unclean  animals  were  to  be  redeemed  with 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value,  or  else 
put  to  death ;  or,  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev. 
xxviL  18,  27,  28). 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  the  Law  ordered  in 
general,  that  the  first  of  all  ripe  fhiits  and  of 
liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  expressed,  the  first 
of  flrst-Aruits,  should  be  offered  in  Ood*s 
house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiiL  19,  xxxiv.  26). 
2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath, 
i.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  com 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved 
before  the  altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
gift  of  fhiitfUneas  (Lev.  xxiU.  5,  6,  10,  12, 
ii.  12).  8.  At  the  expiration  of  7  weeks 
firom  this  time,  i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost, 
an  oblation  was  to  be  made  of  2  loaves  of 
leavened  bread  made  ftrom  the  new  flour, 
which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  with 
the  Passover  sheaf  ( Ex.  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxiU.  15,  17  ;  Num.  xxviii.  26).  4.  The 
feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fhiits  of  the  harvest 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  89). 
These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national. 
Besides  them,  the  two  following  were  of  an 
individual  kind.  5.  A  oake  of  the  first 
dough  that  was  baked,  was  to  be  offered  as  a 
\  heave-offering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21).  6.  The 
first-fhiits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  in 
a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God*s  choice, 
and  there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was 


to  set  the  basket  down  before  the  altar  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2-11). — ^The  offerings  were  the  per- 
quisite of  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  11 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  Nehemiah,  at  the  Return  flrom 
Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganise  the  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  ap- 
point places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  85,  87, 
xii.  44).  An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  men- 
tioned as  an  acceptable  one  to  the  prophet 
Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

FISH.  The  Hebrews  recognised  fish  a* 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in 
the  account  of  the  creation  (Oen.  L  21,  28), 
as  well  as  in  other  passages  where  an  ex- 
haustive description  of  living  creatures  is  in- 
tended (Oen.  ix.  2  ;  Ex.  xx.  4  ;  Deut.  iv. 
18;  1  K.  iv.  83).  The  Mosaic  law  (Lev. 
xL  9,  10)  pronounced  unclean  such  fi^  a* 
were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales :  these  were 
and  are  regarded  as  unwholesome  in  Egypt. 
Among  the  Philistines,  Dagon  was  repre- 
sented by  a  figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1 
Sam.  V.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18). 
In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of  Oalilee  was  and  still 
is  remarkably  well  stored  with  fish.  Jeru- 
salem derived  its  supply  chiefly  trom  the 
Mediterranean  (comp.  Ex.  xlvii.  10).  The 
existenoe  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied 
in  the  notice  of  tiie  fish-gate,  which  was 
probably  contiguous  to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiiL  14 ; 
Neh.  iii.  8,  xiL  89  ;  Zeph.  t  10). 

FITCHES  (t.  e.  Yktchxs),  the  repreaenta- 
tive  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb.  words 
oussemeth  and  ketmteh.  As  to  the  former  see 
Rtx.  XeUach  denotes  without  doubt  the 
NigeUa  saftDO,  an  herbaceous  annual  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  SanunculacM* 
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and  mb-order  HelUboreae^  which  grows  in 
the  S.  of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  AfHoa. 

FLAG,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  ^the  two  Heb.  words  dehi  and  tCph, 
\.  Aeh4t  a  word,  according  to  Jerome,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting  "any  green 
and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and  reeds, 
which  grows  in  marshy  places."  It  seems 
probaUe  that  some  tpee^fie  plant  is  denoted 
in  Job  Tiii.  1 1 .  The  word  occurs  once  again 
in  Gen.  Ixi.  2,  18,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
seren  well-faroured  kine  came  up  oat  of  the 
rirer  and  fed  In  an  6eh4l.  It  is  perhaps  the 
C^pems  neuUntuM,  3.  Bfiph  (Ex.  ii.  3,  6  ; 
la.  xix.  6)  appears  to  he  osed  in  a  rery  wide 
sense  to  denote  **  weeds  of  any  kind." 

FLAGON,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V. 
to  render  two  dtstinet  Hebrew  terms:  1. 
AtkUhah  (3  Sam.  tL  19;  1  Chr.  zvi.  8; 
Cant.  11.  5 ;  Hos.  iii.  1).  It  really  means  a 
cake  of  pressed  raisins.  3.  Nebei  (Is.  xxii. 
24),  is  conmionly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel, 
originally  probably  a  skin,  bat  in  later  times 
a  piece  of  pottery  (Is.  zzx.  14). 

FLAX.  Two  words  are  used  for  this  plant 
in  the  O.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified.  Eliminating  all  the  places  where 
the  words  are  used  for  the  article  manufoc- 
tared  in  the  thready  the  pieee^  or  the  made 
«9>  garment^  we  reduce  them  to  two  (Ex.  ix. 
31  ;  Josh.  ii.  6).  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the 
raanofacture  of  linen  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Egypt ;  but  that  originating  in  India 
it  spread  over  Asia  at  a  very  early  period  of 
antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine 
even  before  the  conquest  of  ttiat  country  by 
the  Israelites  appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6.  The 
various  processes  employed  in  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  doth  are  indicated : 
— 1.  The  drying  process.  2.  The  peeling 
of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres. 
3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9).  That  flax  was 
otie  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine 
appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9. 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  vue.,  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  30. 
Fleas  are  abundant  in  the  East,  and  afford 
the  subject  of  many  proverbial  expressions. 

FLESH.     [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  ehaildmUk  is  rendered 
flimt  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  18  ;  Ps.  cxiv. 
8  i  and  Is.  L  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same 
word  is  rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and./Itfi< 
in  the  margin.  In  Ez.  iiL  9  the  English 
word  **  flint "  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but 
there  it  reprments  the  Heb.  Tkor. 

FLOOD.     [Noah.] 

FLOUR.     [BasAn.] 

FLUTE  (1 K.  L  4,  marg.  [Ptpb]),  a  musical 
Instrument  mentioned  aaumgst  ottiers  (Dan. 

Sm  .  D.  B. 


iii.  8,  7,  10,  15]  as  used  at  the  worship  of 
the  gfolden  image  which  Nebuchadneaiar  had 
set  up. 

FLUX,  BLOODY  (Acts  xxviU.  8),  the 
same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epi- 
demic and  infectious,  and  then  assumes  its 
worst  form. 

FLY,  FLIES.  1.  ZihCb  occurs  only  in 
Eccl.  X.  1  and  in  Is.  vii.  18,  and  is  probably 
a  generic  name  for  any  insect.  The  z^httb 
frtmi  the  rivers  of  Egypt  has  been  identified 
with  the  *imb  of  which  Bruce  gives  a  descrip- 
tion, and  which  is  evidently  some  species  of 
Tabanm,  2.  ^Arob  (**  swarms  of  fiiet" 
"divers  sorts  of  flies,**  A.  V.),  the  name  of 
the  insect,  or  intteets,  which  God  sent  to 
punish  Pharaoh ;  see  Ex.  viii.  21-31 ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45,  cv.  81.  As  the  *6rSb  are  said  to 
have  filled  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  common  flies 
(Musoidae)  are  more  especially  intended. 
The  identification  of  the  *drSb  with  the  cock- 
roach is  purely  gratuitous. 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  Eastern  nations  has 
been  in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  com- 
pared with  our  own  habits,  the  chief  points 
of  contrast  are  the  small  amount  of  animal 
food  consumed,  the  variety  of  articles  used 
as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the  substitution 
of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors,  and 
the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same  dish,  or 
the  same  meat  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the 
importance  of  which  in  Uie  eyes  of  the 
Hebrew  is  testified  by  the  use  of  the  term 
lechem  (originally  food  of  any  kind)  specifi- 
cally for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression 
"  staff  of  bread "  (Lev.  xxvi.  26  ;  Ps.  cv. 
16  ;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  18).  Simpler  prepara- 
tions  of  com  were,  however,  common  ;  some- 
time the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a 
natural  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by 
the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  25  ; 
2  K.  iv.  42  ;  Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  1) ; 
more  frequently,  however,  the  grains,  after 
being  careftilly  picked,  were  roasted  in  a  pan 
over  a  fire  (Lev.  U.  14),  and  eaten  as 
«  parched  com,"  in  which  form  they  were  an 
ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly  among 
labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiU.  14  ;  Ruth  ii.  14 ; 
1  Sam.  xvU.  17,  xxv.  18  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) : 
this  practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East. 
Sometimes  the  grain  was  bruised  (A.  V. 
"beaten,"  Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun ;  it  was  eaten  either  mixed  with  oil 
(Lev.  iL  15),  or  made  into  a  soft  cake  (A.  Y. 
"  dough ;"  Num.  xv.  20 ;  Neh.  x.  87  ;  Ez. 
xliv.  80).  The  Hebrews  used  a  great  variety 
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of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a  reUsli  to 
bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so  used  (Job  Ti. 
C),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  jost  quoted ; 
sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (A.  Y.  "  rinegar  ")  which  the  laboorers 
drank  (Ruth  ii.  14) ;  or,  where  meat  was 
eaten,  into  the  gravy,  which  was  either 
served  up  separately  for  the  purpose,  as  by 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  meat-dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs.  Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  afford- 
ing  substantial  nourishment;  sometimes  it 
was  produced  in  a  treah  state  (Oen.  xviiL  8), 
but  more  generally  in  the  form  of  the  modem 
MHrn,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  "  butter  ;**  Oen. 
xviii.  8  {  Judg.  V.  25 ;  S  Sam.  xvU.  29). 
Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence :  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  they  were 
generally  dried  and  pressed  into  cakes. 
Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried  state 
as  raisins.  Fruit-cake  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  the  Arabians.  Of  vegetables 
we  have  most  frequent  notice  of  lentils  (Gen. 
XXV.  84  ;  2  Sam.  xvlL  28,  xxiU.  11 ;  Ex.  iv. 
9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling ;  beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28 ; 
Ex.  iv.  9),  leeks,  onions,  and  garlick,  which 
were  and  still  are  of  a  superior  quality  in 
Egypt  (Norn.  xi.  5).  The  modem  Arabians 
consume  but  few  vegetables :  radishes  and 
leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten  raw  with 
bread.  In  addition  to  these  classes  we  have 
to  notice  some  other  important  articles  of 
food  :  in  the  first  place,  honey,  whether  the 
natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam.  xlv.  25  ; 
Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds  in  most  parts  of 
Arabia,  or  of  the  other  natural  and  artificial 
productions  included  under  that  head,  espe- 
cially the  dibt  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
«.  s.  grape-Juice  boiled  down,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East ;  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Oen.  xliii.  11, 
and  Ex.  xxviL  17.  With  regard  to  oil,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  to  the  ex- 
tent we  might  have  anticipated.  Eggs  are  not 
often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as 
artioles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,  lix.  5  ;  Luke  xi. 
12).  The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times 
sparing  in  the  use  of  animal  food :  npt  only 
does  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  render 
it  both  unwholesome  to  eat  much  meat,  and 
expensive  firom  the  necessity  of  immediately 
consuming  a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this 
the  ritual  regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in 
ancient,  as  of  the  Koran  in  modem  times, 
have  tended  to  the  same  result.  The  prohi- 
bition expressed  against  consuming  the  blood 
of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more  fully 
developed  in  the  Levitlcal  law,  and  enforced 
by  the  penalty  of  death  (Uv.  ilL  17,  vlL  26, 


xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xii.  16  ;  1  Sam.  xir.  S2  ff. } 
Ex.  xliv.  7,  15).  Certain  portions  of  the  fat 
of  sacrifices  were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iiL  9, 
10),  as  being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii. 
16,  vU.  25  ;  cf.  1  Sam.  U.  16  ff. ;  2  Chr.  vii. 
7).  In  addition  to  the  above.  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  animals, 
portions  of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols. 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev. 
xi.  1  ff. ;  Deut.  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  pro- 
hibited. Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews 
were  permitted  the  free  use  of  animal  food  : 
generally  speaking  they  only  availed  them- 
selves of  it  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen . 
xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a  religious  (Ex. 
xiL  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xiL  40),  or 
private  character  (Gen.  xxviL  4  ;  Luke  xv. 
23) :  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that 
thero  was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (IK. 
iv.  28  ;  Neh.  v.  18).  The  animals  killed  for 
meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7  ;  1  Sam. 
xxviiL  24 ;  Am.  vL  4) ;  lambs  (2  Sam.  xiL 
4  ;  Am.  vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years 
of  age  (1  K.  i.  0 ;  Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  xxiL 
18  ;  Matt  xxii.  4) ;  kids  (Oen.  xxvU.  9  ; 
Judg.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20) ;  harts,  roe- 
bucks, and  faUow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  28) ;  birds 
of  various  kinds ;  fish,  vrith  the  exception  of 
such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins  (Lev. 
xi.  9 ;  Dent.  xiv.  9).  Locusts,  of  which 
certain  species  only  were  estecnned  clean 
(Lev.  xL  22),  were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt. 
iiL  4),  but  considered  as  poor  Care. 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting- 
men  who  went  on  foot  from  those  who  were 
on  horseback  or  in  chariots.  But,  2.  The 
word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense  (in  1 
Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a  different  term  from  the  above.  This 
passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  at- 
tendance on  the  king,  though  such  a  thing 
had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  TiiL 
11).  This  body  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards kept  up,  and  to  have  been  distinct 
fhnn  the  body-guard— the  six  hundred  and 
the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David. 
See  1  K.  xiv.  27,  28  ;  2  Chr.  xiL  10,  11 ; 
2  K.  xi.  4,  6,  11,  18,  19.  In  each  of  these 
oases  the  word  is  the  same  as  the  above,  and 
is  rendered  "guard;"  but  the  translators 
were  evidently  aware  of  its  signification,  tut 
they  have  put  the  word  *'  runners "  in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27  ;  2  K. 
xL  18). 

FOREST.  Although  Palestine  has  never 
been  in  historical  times  a  woodland  eountry, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was 
much  more  wood  formerly  than  there  Is  at 
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present.  (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  clothed 
the  elopes  of  the  bills  that  bordered  the  plain 
of  Jezieel,  and  the  plain  it5cll  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethahan  (Josh.  xrii.  15  £f.]> 
{2.)  ^  The  wood  of  Bethel  (2,  K.  11.  23,  24) 
vaa  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends  to 
the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of 
Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  wan  somewhere  on 
the  border  of  the  Philistine  plain^  in  the 
fiouthem  part  of  Judah.  (4,)  The  wood 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xIt.  25) 
was  probably  near  A^alon  (comp.  v.  31). 
(5.)  the  **  wood  "  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied  in 
the  name  of  Eirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vll.  3) 
must  have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also 
(6.)  were  the  **  forests  '*  in  which  Jotham 
placed  his  forts  (2  Chr.  xxtU.  4).  (7.)  The 
plain  of  Sharon  was  partly  covered  with  wood 
(la.  Ixv.  10).  (8.)  The  wood  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zlph,  in  which  David  concealed  him- 
self (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  tf.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  { 1  K.  vii. 
2,  X.  17,  21  ;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called 
probably  from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar, 

FORTUNA'TUS  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  of 
three  Corinthians,  the  others  being  Stephanas 
and  Achaicus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  There  is  a 
Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the  end  of  Clement's 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  who  was 
possibly  the  same  person. 

FOUNTAIN.  Ajnong  the  attractive  fea- 
tures presented  by  the  Land  of  Promise  to 
the  nation  migrating  from  Egypt  by  way  of 
the  desert,  none  would  be  more  striking  than 
the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the  ground. 


Fquuuiu  at  Nasanstb.    (fiobwia. 


The  springs  of  Palestine,  though  short-lived, 
are  remarkable  for  their  abundance  and 
beauty,  ei^pecially  those  which  fall  into  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its  whole 
course.  The  spring  or  fountain  of  living 
water,  the  "  eye  "of  the  landscape,  is  dis- 
tinguished in  all  Oriental  languages  from  the 
artificially  sunk  and  enclosed  well.  Jerusa- 
lem appears  to  have  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by 
more  than  one  outlet.  In  Oriental  cities 
generally  public  fountains  are  frequent. 
Traces  of  such  fountains  at  Jerusalem  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  names  En-Rogel  (3 
Sam.  xvLi.  17),  the  "  Dragon* well  "  or  foun- 
tain, and  the  "gate  of  the  fountain"  (Neh, 
ii.  IS,  14). 

FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Bible.  Of  these  the  most  common  ia 
^oph,  which  is  usually  a  collective  term  for 
all  kinds  of  birds.  In  1  K.  Iv.  23,  among 
the  daily  provisions  for  Solomon's  table, 
'*  fatted  fowl  "  are  included.  In  the  N.  T, 
the  word  translated  *'  fowls "  is  most  fre- 
quently that  which  comprehends  all  kinds  of 
birds  (including  ravens ^  Luke  xU.  24]. 
[Sparrow.] 

FOX  (Heb,  sknuil) .  Probably  the  "jackal " 
is  the  animal  signified  in  almost  all  the 
passages  in  the  O.  T.  where  the  Hebrew  term 
occurs.  The  shu*dltm  of  Judg.  kv.  4  are 
evidently  "jackals,"  and  not  "foxes,'*  for 
the  former  animal  Is  gregarious,  whereas  the 
latter  is  solitary  in  it«  habits.  With  respect 
to  the  jackals  and  foxes  of  Palestine,  there  in 
no  doubt  that  the  common  jackal  of  the 
country  is  the  Canis  aureus^  which  may  be 
heard  every  night  in  the  villages.     A  vulpine 
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animal,  ander  the  name  of  Oanis  Sffriaeu$, 
occurs  in  Lebanon.  The  Egyptian  Fulpe$ 
NUotietUt  and  doubtless  the  common  fox  of 
our  own  country,  are  Palestine  species. 

FRANKINCENSE,  a  vegetable  resin,  brit- 
tie,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumigation  (Ex. 
XXX.  34-86).  It  is  obtained  by  successive 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the 
arhor  thuris^  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
purest  and  whitest  kind ;  while  the  produce 
of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness 
altogether.  The  Hebrews  imported  their 
frankincense  fh)m  Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6  ;  Jer.  vi. 
20),  and  more  particularly  firom  Saba;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  at  present  the  Arabian 
Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  ft-anldncense  im- 
ported  into  Turkey  comes  through  Arabia 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  frankincense  is  the  Bo9- 
vffllia  terraia  of  Roxburgh,  or  Botwellia 
thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  It  is  still  extremely 
uncertain  what  tree  produces  the  Arabian 
Olibanum. 

FROG.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the 
O.  T.  is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viiL 
2-7,  &o.,  in  which  the  plague  of  ftogs  is  de- 
scribed, and  to  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  ov.  80.  In 
tlie  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only  in  Rev. 
xvi.  18.  There  Is  no  question  as  to  the  ani- 
mal meant.  The  only  known  species  of  trog 
which  occurs  at  present  in  Egypt  it  the  Satut 
edetderUa^  the  edible  frog  of  the  continent. 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES  (Ex. 
xiii.  16  ;  Dent.  vi.  8,  xL  18  ;  Matt.  xxilL  6). 
These  **  fh)ntlets  »*  or  "  phylacteries  "  were 
strips  of  parchment,  on  which  were  written 
four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiiL  2-10, 
11-17  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-28)  in  an  Ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then 
rolled  up  in  a  cas6  of  blaek  calfUdn,  which 
was  attached  to  a  stiffer  piece  of  leather, 
having  a  thong  one  finger  broad,  and  one  and 
a  half  cubits  long.  They  were  placed  at  the 
bend  of  the  left  arm.  Those  worn  on  the 
forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  parch- 
ment, and  put  into  four  little  ceUs  wiUiln  a 
square  case,  on  which  the  letter  ^  was 
written.  The  square  had  two  thongs,  on 
which  Hebrew  letters  were  inscribed.  That 
phylacteries  were  used  as  amulets  Is  certain, 
and  was  very  natural.  The  expression  **  they 
make  broad  their  phylacteries*'  (Matt,  xxili. 
%)  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  Itself, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed 
breadth,  as  to  the  case  In  which  the  parch- 
ment was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees,  among 
their  other  pretentious  customs  (Mark  viL 


8,  4  ;  Luke  v.  88,  &o.),  made  as  conspicuous 
as  they  could.  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees 
wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  only  nsed  them  at  prayers.  The 
modern  Jews  only  wear  them  at  morning 
prayers,  and  sometimes  at  noon.  In  our 
Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews,  ex- 
cept the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day,  were 
bound  to  wear  them.  The  Karaites  explained 
Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xill.  9,  &c.,  as  a  figurtUive 
command  to  remember  the  law,  as  is  certainly 
the  ease  in  similar  passages  (Prov.  ill.  8,  vi. 
21,  vii.  8;  Cant.  viU.  6,  Ac.).  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of  these  injunctions 
favours  the  Karaite  Interpretation. 


Fhiotlets  or  PlijUeteriM. 

FULLER.  The  trade  of  the  AiUers,  so  far 
as  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  In  cleansing  garments 
and  whitening  them.  The  process  of  ftxUlng 
or  cleansing  cloth  consisted  in  treading  or 
stamping  on  the  garments  with  the  feet  or 
with  bats  in  tubs  of  water,  in  which  some 
alkaline  substance  answering  the  purpose  of 
soap  had  been  dissolved.  I'he  substanoea 
used  for  this  purpose  which  are  mentioatd  In 
Scripture  are  natrum  (Prov.  xzT.  2C  ;  Jer. 
U.  22)  and  soap  (Mai.  lli.  2).  Other  snb. 
stances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  employed 
in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman 
process,  as  urine  and  chalk.  The  process  of 
whitening  garments  was  performed  by  rub- 
bing into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind. 
Creta  Clmolla  (Cimollte)  was  probably  the 
earth  most  frequently  used.  The  trade  of 
the  fUUers,  as  causing  offensive  smells,  and 
also  as  requiring  space  for  drying  clothes^ 
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appears  to  have  been  carried  on  at  Jeroaalem 
outside  the  city.  

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE,  a  fpot  near 
Jenuakm  (S  K.  XTiiL  17  ;  Is.  TiL  S,  xxxri. 
3)  80  cloae  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speaking 
f!rom  there  oonld  be  heard  on  them  (3  K. 
xTiii  17,  36).  One  resort  of  the  follers  of 
Jenisalon  wonld  seem  to  haTe  been  below 
the  dtj  cm  the  soath-east  side.  But  Rab- 
shakeh  and  his  "great  host"  mnst  hare 
cofoe  from  the  north ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field 
was  theredore,  to  judge  from  this  circum- 
stance,  on  the  table-land  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  eitj. 

FUNERALS.     [Btoial.] 

FURLONG.     [Ukasuus.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  ftamaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  such  as  a  smelting  or 
calcjnlng  Aimaee  (Gen.  xix.  38 ;  Ex.  ix.  8, 
10,  xix.  18),eepeciaUy  a  lime-kiln  (Is.  xxxiU. 
13 ;  Am.  iL  1) ;  a  refining  ftoiace  (Pror. 
XTiL  8,  xxvii.  31 ;  Ex.  xxU.  18  ff.) ;  a  large 
furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln  (Dan.  iiL  33, 
18).  The  Peralans  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  fbmace  as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  (Dan.  I.  e, ;  Jer.  xxix.  S3 ;  3  Mmoc 
▼iL  6  ;  Hoe.  vii.  7). 


GA'AL,  son  of  Ebed,  aided  Che  Sheohe- 
mites  in  their  rebellion  against  Abi- 
melech  (Jndg.  ix.). 

OA'ASH.  On  the  north  side  of  "  the  bill 
of  Gaasb"  was  the  city  which  was  given  to 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxIt.  80  ;  Judg.  ii.  9  ;  comp. 
Joflh.  xix.  49,  50).  It  does  not  appear  to 
haTe  been  recognised. 

QA'BA.  The  same  name  as  Gkba.  It  is 
fbund  in  the  A.  y.  in  Josh.  xviiL  34  ;  Ezr.  iL 
36 ;  Neh.  vii.  80. 

OAB'BATHA,  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  ap- 
pellation of  a  place,  also  called  *'  Pavement," 
where  the  Judgment-seat  or  bema  was  planted, 
from  his  place  on  which  Pilate  delivered  our 
Lord  to  death  (John  xix.  IS).  The  place  was 
outside  the  praetorium,  for  Pilate  brought 
Jesus  fiorth  ttma.  thence  to  it  It  is  sug- 
gested that  Qabhatha  is  a  mere  translation  of 
^  pavement."  It  is  more  probably  from  an 
ancient  root  signifying  height  or  roundness. 
In  this  «ase  Gaibbatha  designated  the  ele- 
vated Bema ;  and  the  **  pavement"  was  pos- 
sibly seme  mosaic  or  tesselated  work,  either 
iorming  the  bema  itself;  or  the  ilooring  of  the 
eourt  immediately  round  it. 

OA'BRIEL.  The  word,  which  is  not  in 
itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of 
the  angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or 
title  in  Dan.  viiL  16,  ix.  31,  and  in  Luke  L 
19,  36.  In  the  otdinary  traditions,  Jewish 
and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 


the  archangels.  In  Scripture  he  is  set  forth 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelio 
nature  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man. 

GAD,  Jacob's  seventh  son,  the  flrst-bom  of 
Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to 
Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-18,  xlvi.  16,  18).  The 
word  means  either  "fortune"  or  "troop;" 
hence  Leah  said  at  his  birth — "  a  troop  (of 
children)  cometh "  (Gen.  xxx.  ii.  *,  comp. 
xlix.  19).  Of  the  childhood  and  Ufe  of  the 
patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preserved.  At  the 
time  of  the  descent  into  Egypt  seven  sons  are 
ascribed  to  him.  The  alliance  between  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  was  doubtless  in- 
duced by  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits.  Of 
all  the  sons  of  Jacob  these  two  tribes  alone 
returned  to  the  land  which  their  forefathers 
had  left  fire  hundred  years  before,  with  their 
occupations  unchanged.  At  the  halt  on  the 
east  of  Jordan  we  find  them  coming  forward 
to  Moses  with  the  representation  that  they 
•*  have  cattle  "— "  a  great  multitude  of  catOe," 
and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  They  did  not,  however,  attempt 
to  evade  taking  their  proper  share  of  the 
difficulties  of  subduing  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  after  that  task  had  been  elTeoted  they 
were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to  their  tents," 
to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and  their 
cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Oilead.  The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears, 
speaking  roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about 
the  centre  of  the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The 
south  of  that  district  —  from  the  Amon 
{Wady  Mqjeb),  about  halfway  down  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem — was  occupied  by  Reuben,  and  at 
or  about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad  com- 
menced. They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the 
oldest  record  specially  states  (Deut.  iii.  13), 
or  half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
(Josh.  xiii.  35),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  which  is  intersected  by  the  torrent 
Jabbok,  including,  as  its  most  northern  town, 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the 
east  the  Airthest  landmark  given  is  "  Aroer, 
that  flices  Rabbah,"  the  present  Amnum  (Josh, 
xiii.  35).  West  was  the  Jordan  (37).  Such 
was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended 
themselves  beyond  these  limits.  The  offloinl 
records  of  the  reign  of  Jothom  of  Judoh 
(1  Chr.  V.  11,  16)  show  them  to  have  been 
at  that  time  established  over  the  whole  of 
Gilead,  and  in  possession  of  Bashan  as  far  as 
Salcah,  and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally, 
while  the  Manassites  were  pushed  still  ftirthor 
northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  33). 
The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout 
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stronglj  marked— fierce  and  warlike — "strong 
meu  of  might,  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that 
ooold  handle  shield  and  buckler,  their  faces 
the  faces  of  lions,  and  like  roes  upon  the 
mountains  for  sw^tness."  Gad  was  carried 
into  captiTity  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  ▼.  26), 
and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Ammonites. 

GAD,  "the  seer,"  or  "the  king's  seer," 
i,  e.  DaTld's  (1  Chr.  xxix.  39  ;  2  Chr.  xxix. 
25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11  ;  1  Chr.  xzi.  9),  was  a 
"  prophet"  who  appears  to  have  Joined  David 
when  in  the  hold  (1  Sam.  zzii.  5).  He  re- 
appears in  connexion  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xxiT.  11-19  ;  1  Chr.  xzi.  9-19).  He 
wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house 
of  God"  (2  Chr.  xxix.  26). 

GAD.  Properly  "the  Gad,"  with  the 
article.  In  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause 
"  that  prepare  a  table  for  that  troop  "  has  in 
the  margin  instead  of  the  last  word  the  proper 
name  "  Gad,"  which  evidently  denotes  some 
idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
though  it  is  impossible  positively  to  iden- 
tify it. 

GAiyARA,  a  strong  city  situated  near  the 
river  Hieromax,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
over  against  Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  and 
sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  frnra  each  of 
those  plaoea.  Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of 
Peraea.  A  large  district  was  attached  to  it. 
Oadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the  "oountry 
of  the  Gadarenes,"  or  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viii. 
2$ ;  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viU.  26,  87).  The 
ruins  of  this  dty,  now  called  Vm  Km^  are 
about  two  mfles  in  circumference.  Gadara 
derives  its  greatest  interest  ftrom  having  been 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle  in  healing  the 
demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-84  ;  Mark  v.  1-21  ; 
Luke  viii.  26-40).  The  whole  circumstances 
or  the  narrative  are  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  features  of  the  oountry.  Another  thing 
i9  worthy  of  notice.  The  most  interesting 
remains  of  Gadara  are  its  tombs,  which  dot 
the  difli  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
eity.  Gadara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews ; 
all  its  inhabitants  massacred ;  and  the  town 
itself,  with  the  surrounding  villages,  reduced 
to  ashes. 

GAI'US.  [JoHX,  StcoifD  AHD  Thiu> 
Episixn  OP.] 

GAL'AAD,  the  Greek  form  of  the  word 

GlLKAD. 

GALA'TIA,  is  UteraUy  the  "  Gallia"  of  the 
East.    The  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a 


stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  which 
poured  into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Some  of  these  invaders 
moved  on  into  Thrace,  and  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  when 
Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  being  then 
engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them  across  to 
help  him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
Galatia  appears  as  a  dependent  kingdom ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Empire  as  a  province 
(a.d.  26).  The  Roman  province  of  Galatia 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  central  region 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  on  the  west,  Cappaoocia  on 
the  east,  Pamphtxja  and  Cilicia  on  the 
south,  and  BirimtiA  and  Pontus  on  the 
north.  These  Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of 
their  ancient  language.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek. 
The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek, 
and  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek.  It 
is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same 
sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
Journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  district  are 
mentioned  in  very  general  terms.  On  all  ac- 
counts it  seems  most  probable  that  Galatia  is 
used  by  St  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term, 
and  not  for  the  Roman  province  ai  that 
name. 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  not  long 
after  his  Journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
(Acts  zviiL  23),  and  probably  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years'  and  a  half  stay  at 
Ephestts,  which  terminated  with  the  Pente- 
cost of  AJ>.  67  or  68.  The  Epistle  appears 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  machinations 
of  Judaizing  teachers,  who,  shortly  before  the 
date  of  its  composition,  had  endeavoured  to 
seduce  the  churches  of  this  province  into  a 
recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12, 
vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  de- 
preciate the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul 
(oomp.  i.  1,  11).  The  scope  and  contents  of 
the  EpisUe  are  thus— (1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.) 
and  polemical  (iii.  iv.) ;  and  (2)  hortatory 
and  practical  (v.,  vi) :  the  positions  and  de- 
monstrations of  the  former  portion  being  used 
with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortetions  of  the  latter.  Two  historical 
questions  require  a  brief  notice: — 1.  The 
mtmber  ^  visits  made  by  St  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing 
the  Epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have 
been  two.  The  Apostle  founded  the  churches 
of  Galatia  in  the  visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6, 
during  his  second  missionary  Journey,  about 
A.n.  iU  ftDd  revisited  them  at  the  period  and 
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on  the  oeeation  mentioned  Aeti  xviiL  28, 
•when  he  irent  through  the  country  of  Galatia 
end  Phrygia.  On  this  oocasion  it  would  seem 
probable  that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
beginning  to  work  in  the  churches  of  Golatla. 
S.  doeely  allied  with  the  preceding  question 
is  that  of  the  date,  and  the  place  £rom  which 
the  Epistle  was  written.  It  was  probably 
written  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans  at  Corinth,  during  the  three 
months  that  the  Apoatle  stayed  there  (Acts 
zz.  2,  8),  apparently  the  winter  of  ▲.d.  67 
or  5$. 

GALBANUM,  one  of  the  perftmies  em- 
pU^ed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense 
(Ex.  zxz.  84).  The  galbannm  of  commerce 
is  brought  chiefly  firom  India  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  and  strong,  disagreeable  smeU,  usually 
met  with  in  masses,  but  sometimes  found 
in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  But,  though 
galbanum  itself  is  well  known,  Uie  plant 
which  yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  deter- 
mined. 

GAL'EED,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the 
heap  which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount 
Gilead  in  witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered 
into  between  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47, 48  ;  wmp, 
23,  25). 

GALILEE.  This  name,  which  in  the 
Boman  age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
eeems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a 
Httle  **  circuit "  of  country  round  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  in  which  were  situated  the  twenty 
towns  given  by  Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  as  payment  for  his  work  in  conveying 
timber  fhnn  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XX.  7;  1  K.  ix.  11).  They  were  then,  or 
subsequently,  occupied  by  strangers,  and  for 
this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the  district  the 
name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (Is.  ix.  1). 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in 
number,  and  became  during  the  ciq>tlvity  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants;  extending 
themselves  also  over  the  surrounding  country, 
they  gave  to  their  new  territories  the  old 
name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (Acts  ix.  31 ;  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph. 
B,  /.  iii.  8).  The  latter  included  the  whole 
northern  section  of  the  country,  including 
the  ancient  territories  of  Issachar,  Zebulun, 
Asher,  and  Naphtoll.  On  the  west  it  was 
boundied  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  which 
probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka  to 
the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hlUs  of 
Samaria  to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  deecended 
the  valley  of  Jcareel  by  ScythopoUs  to  the 


Jordan.  The  river  Jordan,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain 
at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border ;  and  the 
northern  ran  firom  Dan  westward  across  the 
mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Galilee  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  "Lower"  and  "Upper."  Lower 
Galilee  included  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
with  its  offshoots,  which  run  down  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  hiU-conntry  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  It 
was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiftil 
sections  of  Palestine.  The  chief  towns  of 
Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
Sepphoris.  The  towns  most  celebrat^  in 
N.  T.  history  are  Naaareth,  Cana,  and  Tiberias 
(Luke  L  26 ;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1).  Tapper  Galilee 
embraced  tiie  whole  mountain-range  lying 
between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
To  this  region  the  name  "Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles"  is  given  in  the  O.  and  N.  T.  (Is. 
ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  The  town  of  Caper- 
naum, on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  was  in 
upper  Galilee.  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  Lord's  private  lifb  and 
public  acts.  His  early  years  were  spent  at 
Nazareth ;  and  when  He  entered  on  His  great 
work  He  made  Capernaum  His  home  (Matt, 
iv.  18.  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fkct  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up 
with  our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  pro- 
vince, while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judaea.  The  nature  of  our 
Lord's  parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  features  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  The  Apostles  were  all 
either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts  i. 
11).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish 
schools  of  learning,  and  the  residence  of  their 
most  celebrated  Babbins. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.  [Gxmiibsabxth.] 
GALL,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  mirirdh,  or  mirSr6h,  and 
r6*h,  1.  Mirii'dh  or  mMSrdh  denotes  ety- 
mologically  "  that  which  is  bitter ;"  see  Job 
xiii.  26,  "thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me."  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
"bile"  or  "gall"  ihmx  iU  intense  bitterness 
(Job  xvL  18,  XX.  25) ;  it  is  also  used  of  the 
"poison"  of  berpents  (Job  xx.  14),  which 
the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their 
gall.  2.  S^eh,  generally  translated  "gall" 
by  the  A.  Y.  is  in  Hos.  x.  4  rendered  "  hem- 
look  :"  in  Deut.  xxxii.  88,  and  Job  xx.  16, 
r^h  denotes  the  "poison"  or  "venom"  of 
serpents.  From  Deut.  xxix.  IS,  and  Lam. 
ilL  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Heb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and 
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perhaps  poinonoiu  plant.  Other  writers  hare 
supposed,  and  'with  some  reason  (from  Deut 
xxxii.  32),  that  some  berry-bearing  plant 
most  be  intended.  Gesenius  onderstands 
*'  poppies."  The  capsules  of  the  Papaneraceae 
may  well  give  the  name  of  roth  ("  head ") 
to  the  plant  in  question,  Just  as  we  speak  of 
poppy  heads.  The  various  species  of  this 
family  spring  up  quickly  in  com-flelds,  and 
the  juice  is  extremely  bitter.  A  steeped  solu- 
tion of  poppy  heads  may  be  "  the  water  of 
gall"  of  Jer.  viii.  14.  The  passages  in  the 
Gospels  which  relate  the  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  offering  our  Lord,  Just  before 
his  cruoiflxion,  "  vinegar  mingled  with  gall," 
according  to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  S4),  and 
"wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  according  to 
St.  Mark's  account  (xv.  2S),  require  some 
consideration.  "Matthew,  in  his  usual 
way,"  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  '*  desig- 
nates the  drink  theologically  :  always  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he 
speaks  of  gall  and  vinegar  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the  Psalms  more 
manifest.  Mark  again  (xv.  23),  according  to 
hit  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward  quality 
of  the  dnnk."  "Gall"  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing 
the  bitter  nature  of  the  draught.  Notwith- 
standing the  almost  concurrent  opinion  of 
ancient  and  modem  commentators  that  the 
"  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  was  offered  to 
our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot  readily 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  sol- 
diers intended  a  mitigation  of  suffering,  they 
would  doubtless  have  offered  a  draught 
drugged  with  some  substance  having  narcotic 
properties.  The  drink  in  question  was  pro- 
bably a  mere  ordinary  beverage  of  the 
Bomans. 

GALLEY.     [Ship.] 

OAL'LIO.  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio,  the 
Roman  pro-consul  of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul 
was  at  Ck>rinth,  a.d.  53,  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  12).  He  was  brother 
to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  says 
that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year  65 

A.D. 

OAMA'LIEL.  1.  SonofPedahzur;  prince 
or  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the 
census  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54, 
59),  and  at  starting  on  the  march  through 
the  wilderness  (x.  23). — 2.  A  Pharisee  and 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave 
prudent  worldly  advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  84  ff.).  We  learn 
from  Acts  xxii.  3  that  he  was  the  preceptor 
of  9t.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the 
very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel.    This 


Gamaliel  was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Hillel ;  he  was  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died 
eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 


GAMES.'  Among  the  Greeks  the  rage  for 
theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that  every 
city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and 
staidium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana.  It  is  probable  that 
St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding.  A  direct  reference  to  the  ex- 
hibitions that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  1  Cor.  xv.  82.  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
abound  with  allusions  to  the  Greek  contests, 
borrowed  probably  from  the  Isthmian  games, 
at  which  he  may  well  have  been  present 
during  his  first  xiAX  to  Corinth.  These  con- 
tests (2  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vl.  12)  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  paneratium^  con- 
sisting of  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  the 
pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping,  running, 
quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  arid  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5) 
required  a  long  and  severe  course  of  previous 
training  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  par- 
ticular diet  was  enforced  (1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27). 
In  the  Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  ex- 
ercises extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  oflicers. 
The  contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  spectators  (Hcb.  xii.  1 ),  the 
competitors  being  the  spectacle  (1  Cor.  iv.  9 ; 
Heb.  X.  88).  The  games  were  opened  by  the 
proclamation  of  a  herald  (1  Cor.  ix.  27), 
whose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the  name  and 
country  of  each  candidate,  and  especially  tc 
announce  the  name  of  the  victor  before  the 
assembled  multitude.  The  judge  was  selected 
for  his  spotless  integrity  (2  Tim.  iv.  8) :  his 
office  was  to  decide  any  disputes  (CoL  Ui.  15) 
and  to  give  the  prize  (1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil, 
iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  (2  Tim.  IL  5, 
iv.  8)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  of  pine,  or  at  one  period,  ivy,  at 
the  Isthmian  games.  St  Paul  alludes  to  two 
only  out  of  the  five  contests,  boxing  and 
running,  most  fluently  to  the  latter.  In 
boxing  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  26)  the  hands  and  arms 
were  bound  with  the  eestus,  a  bond  of  leather 
studded  with  nails.  The  foot-race  (2  Tim. 
iv.  7)  was  run  in  the  stadium  (1  Cor.  ix.  24), 
an  oblong  area,  open  at  one  end  and  rounded 
in  a  semicircular  form  at  the  other,  along  the 
sides  of  which  were  the  raised  tiers  of  seatu 
on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The  judge  was 
stationed  by  the  goal  (Phil.  iii.  14),  which 
was  clearly  visible  firom  one  end  of  the  iUh- 
dium  to  the  other. 
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GARDEN.  Gardens  in  the  East,^  u  the 
Hebrew  word  indicatee,  are  Incloeuree,  on 
the  ontskirts  of  towns,  plants  with  Tarious 
trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in  the 
Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  hj 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  ▼.  6),  or  walls  of  stone 
(ProT.  xxIt.  81).  For  ftirther  protection 
lodges  (Is.  L  8 ;  Lam.  iL  6)  or  watchtowers 
(Mark  xU.  1)  were  bnUt  in  them,  in  which 
sat  the  keeper  (Job  xxvii.  18)  to  drive  away 
the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as  is  the  c^ise 
to  this  day.  The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews 
were  planted  with  flowers  and  aromatic 
ihrube  (Cant.  tL  2,  ir.  16),  besides  olives, 
fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vl.  11), 
pcunegnmates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiiL  11;  Jer.  xxix.  ft ;  Am.  ix.  14). 
Gardens  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are 
mentioned  in  Deut  xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxL  2. 
Coenmbers  were  grown  in  them  (Is.  i.  8 ; 
Bar.  Ti.  70),  and  probably  slso  melons,  leeks, 
onions,  and  garlick,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num. 
xi.  ft)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighbouring 
country.  The  rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  said 
to  hare  been  situated  westward  of  the  temple 
mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  few  gardens  which,  trcm  the  time  of  the 
prophets,  existed  within  the  city  walls.  But 
of  all  the  gardens  of  Palestine  none  is  pos- 
sessed of  associations  more  sacred  and  im- 
perishable than  the  garden  of  Getbsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  OliTet. 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water  was  an  important  consi- 
deration in  selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  To 
the  old  Hebrew  poets  **  a  well-watered  gar- 
den,** or  **a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,** 
was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  (Is.  Iviii.  1 1 ;  Jer.  xviL  8, 
xxxL  12).  Frcmi  a  neighbouring  stream  or 
cistern  were  supplied  the  channels  or  con- 
duits, by  which  the  gardens  were  intersected, 
and  the  water  was  thus  conveyed  to  all  parts 
(Ps.  i.  3  ;  Eccl.  ii.  6 ;  Ecdus.  xxiv.  30).  It 
is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  expression  **to  water  with  the  foot" 
in  Deut.  xL  10. — ^The  Hebrews  made  use  of 
gardens  as  places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41). 
Manasaeh  and  his  son  Amon  were  buried  in 
the  garden  of  their  palace,  the  garden  of 
Uxia  (2  K.  xxL  18,  26). — The  retirement  of 
gardens  rendered  them  favourite  places  for 
devotion  (Matt  xxvi.  36  ;  John  xviii.  1 ;  cf. 
Gen.  xxiv.  68).  In  the  degenerate  times  of 
the  monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  icenes 
of  idolatrous  worship  (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  8,  Ixvi. 
17)  and  images  of  the  idols  were  probably 
erected  in  them.— The  traditional  gardens 
and  pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  in  Eod.  ii.  ft,  6,  are  shown  in  the  Wadp 
Urtu^    (i.  «.   Hortus),  about  an   hour  and 


a  quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem.  The 
"  king's  garden,"  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxv. 
4 ;  Neh.  iiL  1ft ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was 
near  the  pool  of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  north  of  Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  Ben  Hinnom. 

GARUCK  (Num.  xL  ft),  is  the  AlUum  Sa- 
tivum of  T.innaens,  which  abounds  in  Egypt. 

GARMENT.     [Dbsss.] 

GATE.  The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern 
cities  andently  held,  and  still  hold,  an  im^ 
portant  part,  not  only  in  the  defence  but  in 
the  public  economy  of  the  place.  They  are 
thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  the  city 
Itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60;  Deut.  xii. 
12  ;  Judg.  V.  8  ;  Ruth  iv.  10  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
2,  cxxii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes  for 
which  they  were  used  may  be  mentionedr— 

1.  As  places  of  public  resort  (Gen.  xix.  I, 
xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20,  24 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  18,  &c.;. 

2.  Places  for  publto  deliberation,  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvL  18, 
xxi.  19,  xxv.  7  ;  Josh.  xx.  4  ;  Judg.  ix.  3ft, 
ftc.).  8.  PubUc  markets  (2  K.  vil.  I).  In 
heathen  towns  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates 
appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  places 
for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13;  comp.  2  K.  xxiii. 
8).  Regarded  therefore  as  positions  of  great 
importance  the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully 
guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iil.  ft  ; 
Josh.  iL  5,  7  ;  Judg.  ix.  40,  44).  They  con- 
tained chambers  over  the  gateway  (2  Sam. 
xviiL  24).  The  doors  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved, 
plated  with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  fost- 
ened  with  metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  ft  ;  Ps.  cvii. 
16;  Is.  xlv.  1,  2).  Gates  not  defended  by 
iron  were  of  course  liable  to  be  set  on  fire 
by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52).  The  gateways 
of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  private  hounes 
were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sentences 
ttom  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above  the 
gates  (Deut.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liv.  12  ;  Rev.  xxi.  21). 
The  gates  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  mas- 
sive and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and 
carvings  (1  K.  vL  84,  3ft ;  2  K.  xviU.  16). 
Those  of  the  Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood, 
two-leaved,  and  overUiid  with  gold ;  thoee  of 
the  temple  of  fir  (1  K.  vi.  31,  82,  84;  Ex. 
xli.  28,  24).  The  figurative  gates  of  pearl 
and  precious  stones  (Is.  liv.  12 ;  Rev.  xxi. 
21)  may  be  regarded  as  having  their  types 
in  the  massive  stone  doors  which  are  found 
in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria.  These 
are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick, 
sometimes  10  foet  high,  and  turn  on  stone 
pivots  above.  The  parts  of  the  doorwa>  were 
the  threshold  (Judg.  xix.  27) ;  the  side-posts, 
the  lintel  (Ex.  xii.  7).    In  the  Temple,  Lc- 
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vites,  and  in  bonnes  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed  to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxr.  4  ;  2  E. 
xii.  9,  xxT.  18,  Ac). 

GATH,  one  of  the  fire  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  S  ;  1  Sam.  Ti.  17) ;  and 
the  native  place  of  the  efiant  Goliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  23).  It  probably  stood  npon  the  con- 
spicuous hill  now  called  7«//-e«-^4/^A,  npon 
the  side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  of  Jndah ;  10  miles  £.  of 
Ashdod,  and  about  the  same  distance  S.  by 
E.  of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and 
about  200  ft.  high.  Gath  occupied  a  stronif 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Jndah 
and  PhiUstU  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii. 
1 ) ;  and  f^om  its  strength  and  resources 
fonning  the  key  of  both  countries,  it  was  the 
scene  of  frequent  struggles,  and  was  often 
captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr.  xi.  8,  xxvi. 
G  ;  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  tI.  2).  The  ravages 
of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to 
have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
other  royal  cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph. 
ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6).  It  is  familiar  to  the 
Bible  student  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of  king  David 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15). 

GATH-HE'PHER,or  GIT'TAH-HE'PHKE, 
a  town  on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebu- 
Inn,  not  tar  from  Japbia,  now  T7{fa  (Josh. 
xix.  12,  18),  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  E.  xiv.  25).  EUMeah- 
had,  a  village  2  miles  E.  of  S^fHriehf  is  the 
ancient  Gath-hepher. 

GATH-RIM'MON.  1.  A  city  given  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of 
PhUistia,  apparently  not  tar  fh>m  Joppa 
(Josh.  xix.  45) — 9.  A  town  of  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  The  reading 
Gath-rinunon  is  probably  an  error  of  the 
transcribers. 

GA'ZA  (properly  Azaah),  one  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  continuous  existence  and  import- 
ance fh>m  the  very  earliest  times.  The 
secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the  last  town 
in  the  8.W.  of  Palestine,  on  the  fh)ntier  to- 
wards Egypt.  The  same  peculiarity  of  situ- 
ation has  made  Gaza  important  in  a  military 
sense.  Its  name  means  **  the  strong ;''  and 
this  was  well  elucidated  in  its  siege  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  lasted  five  months. 
In  Gen.  x.  19  it  appears,  even  before  tbe  call 
of  Abraham,  as  a  *'  border  '*  city  of  the  Ca- 
naanites.  Ii  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the 
territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which 


he  was  not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi. 
22,  xiii.  8).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  and  that  tribe  did  ob- 
tain possession  of  it  (Judg.  L  18) ;  but  they 
did  not  hold  it  long ;  for  soon  afterwards  we 
find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (Judg. 
iii.  8,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1.  21) ;  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  their  capital ;  and  apparently  con- 
tinued through  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David  to  be  a  Philistine  city  (1  Sam.  vi.  17, 
xiv.  52,  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15).  Solomon 
became  master  of  "Azzah"  (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the 
Philistines  recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvL  6, 
xxviiL  18).  The  passage  where  Gaza  is 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acto  viiL  26)  is  talX 
of  interest.  It  is  the  account  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  on  his  return  fhim 
Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The  words  "  which  is 
desert "  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  refer  to  the  road, 
and  are  used  by  the  angel  to  inform  Philip, 
who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what  route  he 
would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordinary 
road  traca.  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  carriages 
(Acts  viii.  28),  farther  to  the  south  through 
Hebron,  and  thenoe  through  a  district  com- 
paratively without  towns  and  much  exposed 
to  tbe  incursions  of  people  trcm  the  draert. 
The  modem  OktoMeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on 
the  lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place 
is  almost  tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of 
excellent  water.  There  are  a  few  palm-trees 
in  the  town,  and  its  firuit-orohards  are  very 
productive.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  wide-q;>read  olive-grove 
to  tbe  N.  and  N.E. 

OAZ'ARA,  a  place  fluently  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  operations  of  both  parties 
(1  Maoo.  ix.  62,  xiii.  58,  xiv.  7,  88,  84,  86, 
XV.  28,  xvi.  1 ;  2  Maco.  x.  32-86).  There  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was  the 
same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gxzsft  or 
Gazbb. 

GA'ZEB,  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  16. 

[GXZKK.] 

GE^A,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  with  "  sub- 
urbs," allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first 
group  of  the  Bei^amite  towns ;  apparently 
those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name 
is  given  as  Gaba.  During  the  wars  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  8),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  re- 
ferred to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two 
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rooks  which  stood  in  the  rarine  below  the 
gnxrUon  of  Miohmash,  in  terms  which  fix 
Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash  on  the 
north  of  the  raTine  (1  Sam.  xir.  5  ;  the  A.  Y. 
has  here  Oibeah).  Exactly  in  accordance 
with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern  Tillage 
ciJtba,  which  stands  pictnresquely  on  the 
top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  rery  edge 
of  the  great  Wady  Swoeinitf  looking  north- 
wards to  the  opposite  Tillage,  which  also  re- 
tains its  old  name  of  MAkhnuu, 

GE'BAL,  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  7,  in  connexion  with  Edom  and 
Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  contexts 
both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  historical  records 
will  jnstUy  our  assuming  the  Oebal  of  the 
Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the 
Gebal  of  Exekiel  (xxTii.  0),  a  maritime  town 
of  Phoenicia.  From  the  &ct  that  its  inhabit- 
ants are  written  "  Oiblians  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and 
«*  Biblians"  in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their 
identity  with  the  Olblites,  spoken  of  in  eon- 
nexi<m  with  Lebanon  by  Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and 
that  of  their  dty  with  the  "Blblus"  (or 
Byblus)  of  profane  literature.  It  is  called 
Jdtail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  rcTiTing  the  old 
Biblical  name. 

GEDALI'AH,  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's 
protector,  Jer.  xxri.  24),  and  grandson  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  b.c.  588,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar departed  fh>m  Judaea,  leaTing 
Qedaliah  with  a  Chaldean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  6) 
at  Hizpah,  to  goTcm  the  Tine-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  lii.  16)  who  were  exempted 
firom  captiTity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah ; 
and  Mizpah  became  the  resort  of  Jews  from 
TariouB  quarters  (Jer.  xl.  6,  11).  He  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael  two  months  after  his 
appointment. 

GE'DER.  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of 
the  81  kings  who  were  orereome  by  Joshua 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xiL  13).  It 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Geder  named  in  1  Chr.  iT.  39. 

GEI/EROTH,  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxtIU.  18). 

GEDO'R,  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  58),  a  few  miles  north 
of  Hebron.  Robinson  disooTcred  a  JtdUr 
halfway  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road. 

GEHA'ZI,  the  senrant  or  boy  of  Elisha. 
"He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's  messenger 
on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  It.)  ;  obtained  frauaulently  money  and 
garments  fk-om  Naaman,  was  miraculously 
smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed ftrom  the  prophet's  serTice  (2  K.  t.). 
Later    in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as 


being  engaged  in  relating  to  King  Joram 
all  the  great  things  which  Elislia  had  done 
(2  K.  Tiii.). 

GEHEN'NA.     [HnwoM.] 

GEMARrAH.  1.  Son  of  Shaphah  the 
scribe,  and  fiftther  of  Michaiah.  He  was  one 
of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and  had  a  chamber  in 
the  honse  of  the  Lord,  fh>m  which  Baruch 
read  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people,  b.c.  606  (Jer.  xxxTi.). 
— ^2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
Jeremiah's  letter  to  the  oaptiTe  Jews  (Jer. 
xxix.). 

GEMS.     [Stonzs,  PKKcioim.] 

GENEALOGY.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for 
genealogy  or  pedigree  is  *'  the  book  of  the 
generations;"  and  because  the  oldest  his- 
tories were  usually  drawn  up  on  a  genea- 
logical basis,  the  expression  often  extended 
to  the  whole  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  8t  Matthew,  where  "  the  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ "  includes  the 
whole  history  contained  in  that  GospeL  The 
promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  snocessiTely, 
and  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  teom  the 
Gentile  world ;  the  expectation  of  Messiah 
as  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  ex- 
clusiTely  hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron  with 
its  dignity  and  emoluments;  the  long  suc- 
cession of  kings  in  the  line  of  DaTid ;  and  the 
whole  diTision  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  genealogical  principles  by  the  tribes, 
families,  and  houses  of  fS&^ers,  gaTO  a  deeper 
importance  to  the  science  of  genealogy  among 
the  Jews  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
With  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation,  the 
system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  was  much 
farther  dcTcloped.  In  Gen.  xxxt.  22-26,  we 
haTe  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex. 
i.  1-5.  In  Gen.  xlTi.  we  haTe  an  exact  gene- 
alogical census  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  the 
time  of  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt.  When 
the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  DiTine  command 
"  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fitthers."  According  to  these  genealogical  di- 
Tisionsthey  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched, 
and  offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  chose 
spies,  and  the  whole  land  of  Canaan  was  par- 
celled out  amongst  them.  When  DaTid  esta- 
blished the  temple  sendees  on  the  footing 
which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he 
diTided  the  priests  and  LcTites  into  courses 
and  companies,  each  under  the  family  chief. 
When  Hezekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and 
restored  the  temple  serTiees  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  he  reckoned  the  whde  nation  by 
genealogies.  When  Zerubbabel  brought  back 
the  captivity  from  Babylon,  one  of  his  first 
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cares  seems  to  hare  been  to  take  a  census  of 
those  that  retarned,  and  to  settle  them  ac- 
cording to  their  genealogies.  Passing  on  to 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  hare  a 
striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  the  Jewish  genealc^cal  economy  in  the 
foct  that  when  Augustus  ordered  the  census 
of  the  empire  to  be  taken,  the  Jews  in  the 
prorince  of  Syria  immediately  went  each  one 
to  his  own  city.  Another  proof  is  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Lord's  genealogy  in  two  forms  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The 
mention  of  Zacharias,  as  "of  the  course  of 
Abia,"  of  Elisabeth,  as  **  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron,"  and  of  Anna  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel,  as  "  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,"  are  farther 
indications  of  the  same  thing.  From  all  this 
it  is  abundantiy  manifest  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  records  continued  to  be  kept  till 
near  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  there 
can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the 
Jewish  tribes  and  families  perished  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  Just  notions  of  the 
nature  of  the  Jewish  genealc^cal  records  are 
of  great  importance  with  a  riew  to  the  right 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be 
remembered  that  these  records  have  respect 
to  political  and  territorial  diTisions,  as  much 
as  to  strictly  genealogical  descent,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous  a  conclusion 
it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called  **  sons  *' 
of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  rery  children.  If  any 
one  funily  or  house  became  extinct,  some 
other  would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after 
its  own  chief  ftither.  Hence  of  course  a 
census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, would  exhibit  different  diTisions  fh>m 
one  drawn  ap  at  an  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting 
any  particular  genealogy.  Again,  when  a 
pedigree  was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally 
specify  such  generations  as  would  indicate 
from  what  chief  houses  the  person  descended. 
But  then  as  regards  the  chronological  use  of 
the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in 
using  them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they 
are  invaluable  for  this  purpose  whenever  we 
can  be  sure  that  they  are  complete.  The 
Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giv- 
ing the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
in  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  de- 
scending form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22, 
or  1  Chr.  iii.  Of  the  ascending  1  Chr.  vi. 
88-48  (A.  V.) ;  Ear.  vii.  1-5.  Females  are 
named  in  genealogies  when  there  is  anything 
remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any  right 
or  property  is  transmitted  through  them. 
Bee  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxil.  33,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv. 


32-26 ;  Ex.  vi.  38 ;  Num.  xxvL  88 ;  1  Chr. 
ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c. 

GENEALOGY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  The 
New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but 
one  person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  will  explain  the  true  con- 
struction of  these  genealogies  : — 1.  They  are 
both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph  i.  e.  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.  3.  The  genealogy  of  St. 
Matthew  is  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  of  David.  St.  Luke's  is 
Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his  real 
birth,  as  David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why 
he  was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  The  simple 
principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  ishich  contained  the  successive  heirs 
to  David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who 
was  the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of 
the  two  pedigrees,  their  agrreements  as  well 
as  their  discrepancies,  and  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  two  at  all.  8.  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  probability  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph 
her  husband. 

GENERATION.  In  the  long-Uved  Patri- 
archal age  a  generation  seems  to  have  been 
computed  at  100  years  (Gen.  xv.  16  ;  oomp. 
18,  and  Ex.  xii.  40) ;  but  subsequentiy  the 
reckoning  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civiUsed  nations,  vis.,  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For 
generation  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of 
time,  see  Gen.  xv.  16 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  4,  8, 
Ac.  As  an  indefinite  period  of  time : — for 
time  pastf  see  Deut  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  Iviii.  12 ; 
for  XimejiUure,  see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  Ixxil.  5,  &c. 
Generation  is  also  used  to  signify  the  men  of 
an  age,  or  time,  as  eontea^torariet  (Gen.  vi. 
9 ;  Is.  liii.  8) ;  posterity^  especially  in  legal 
formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17,  ftc.) ;  fatAer$f  or  aw 
eeetore  (Ps.  xlix.  19). 

GENES'ARETH.     [Gkkitxsasbt.] 

GEN'ESIS,  the  first  book  of  the  Lait  or 
Pentateuch,  so  called  from  its  titie  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  that  is.  Creation.  Respecting  its  inte- 
grity and  author,  see  Pkmtatkuch.  The  book 
of  Genesis  (with  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus) 
describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
writer's  plan  to  tell  us  what  the  Divine  pre- 
paration of  the  world  was,  in  order  to  show, 
first,  the  significance  of  the  call  of  Abraham, 
and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy. He  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  because  the  God  who  created  the 
world  and  the  God  who  revealed  Himself  to 
the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  The  book  of 
Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once  special 
and  univetsal.    It  embraces  the  world;  it 
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•peaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 
raee.  Bat  as  the  introdnetioa  to  Jewish  his- 
torj,  it  makes  the  oniTersal  interest  snhor- 
iUnate  to  the  nationaL  Fire  principal  persons 
are  the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the 
whole  saperstructure  rests :  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. — ^L  Adam.  The 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  earliest  history 
of  mankind  (eh.  i.-iii.).  As  yet  no  dirergence 
of  the  difTerent  families  of  man.— II.  IToah. 
The  history  of  Adam's  descendants  to  the 
death  of  Noah  (ir.-ix.).  Here  we  hare  (1) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  olT  while  the  his- 
tory follows  the  ibrtones  of  Beth,  whose  de- 
scendants are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  sue- 
cession,  and  in  an  nnbroken  line  as  far  as 
Noah,  and  (8)  the  history  of  Noah  himself 
(▼i.-iz.),  continued  to  his  death.— IlL  Abra- 
hmm.  Noah's  posterity  till  the  death  of  Abra- 
ham (x.-xzT.  18).  Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah's  three  sons  (xL  1-9).  The  his- 
tory of  two  of  these  is  then  dropped,  and  (2) 
the  line  of  Shem  only  pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as 
fhr  as  Terah  and  Abraham,  wha«  the  genea- 
logical table  breaks  off.  (8)  Abraham  is  now 
the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv.  18).  But  as 
Termh  had  twt>  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haran 
(xL  37),  some  notices  respecting  their  families 
ore  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well 
as  the  tsct  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab 
and  Amman  (xix.  87,  88),  nations  whose  later 
history  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  Nahor  remained 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  his  family  is  briefly  enu- 
merated (xxM.  SO-24),  chiefly  no  doubt  for 
Bebekah's  sake,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own  children,  there 
branches  olT  flrst  the  line  by  Ishmael  (xxi. 
9,  fto.),  and  next  the  children  by  Keturah  ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two 
branches  of  his  posterity  are  apparently 
brought  together  (xxt.  1-6,  and  xxt.  12-18), 
in  order  that,  being  here  sererally  diiffnlswed 
at  the  end  of  Abraham's  life,  the  main  riream 
of  the  narratiye  may  flow  in.  the  channel  of 
Isaac's  ftnttines.  —  IV.  Itaae.  Isaac's  life 
(XXT.  19-xxxT.  39),  a  life  in  itself  retiring 
and  unerentAiL  But  in  his  sons  the  flnal 
aeparation  takes  place,  learing  the  field  dear 
for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed.  Even 
when  Nahor*s  funily  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  in  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of 
it  as  is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's 
history.  —  V.  Jacob.  The  history  of  Jacob 
and  Joseph  (xxxri.  1).  Here,  after  Isaac's 
death,  we  hare  (1)  the  genealogy  of  Esau 
(xxxri.),  who  then  drops  out  of  the  narrative, 
in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs 
may  be  carried  on  without  intermiMion  to 


the  death  of  Joeeph  (xxxvii.4.).— It  wiU  be 
seen  that  a  spedflo  plan  is  preserved  through- 
out. The  nudn  purpose  is  never  forgotten. 
God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first  place 
in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that 
chosen  seed,  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  pro- 
mise and  the  guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles, 
is  the  only  history  which  interprets  man's 
relation  to  God.  By  iu  light  all  others  shine, 
and  may  be  read  when  the  time  shall  come. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  difterent  families  drop  off 
here  and  there  from  the  prindpal  stock,  their 
course  is  briefiy  indicated.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book  of  Genesis  a 
systcnnatic  plan. 

GENNES'ARET,  SEA  OF,  called  in  the 
O.T.  ««the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,"  or  "Cin- 
neroth"  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  Josh.  xiL  8), 
f^rom  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or 
near  its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  85).  At  its  north- 
western angle  was  a  beautiftd  and  fertile 
plain  caUed  **  Gennesaret "  (Matt.  xiv.  84  ; 
Mark  vL  58),  tnm.  which  the  name  of  the 
lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  also  called  in 
the  N.T.  **  the  sea  of  Galilee,"  from  the  pro- 
vince  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Mark  viL  81 ;  John  vi. 
1) ;  and  "the  sea  of  Tiberias,"  from  the 
celebrated  dty  (John  vi.  1).  Its  modem 
name  is  Bohr  TSAarfyah.  Most  of  our  Lord's 
public  life  was  q>ent  in  the  environs  of  the 
Sea  of  Gennesaret.  This  region  was  then 
the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine. 
No  less  than  niiu  dties  stood  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  lake.  The  sea  of  Gennesaret  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  about  thirteen  geographical 
miles  long,  and  six  broad.  The  river  Jordan 
enters  it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out 
at  its  southern  end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the 
lake  is  Just  a  lower  section  of  the  great 
Jordan  valley.  Its  most  remarkable  feature 
is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  than  700 
feet  below  the  levd  of  the  ocean.  The 
scenery  is  Ueak  and  monotonous.  The  great 
depression  makes  the  climate  of  the  shores 
almost  tropioal.  This  is  very  sensibly  fdt  by 
the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains 
of  Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  some- 
thing of  an  Egyptian  balmlnees.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent ; 
and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it  has 
a  beautiftil  sparkling  kx^  It  abounds  in 
fish  now  as  in  andent  ti"***- 

GENTILES.  In  the  O.  T.  the  Heb.  ffpfm 
signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations, 
foreiffnen  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  t.  8), 
and  was  used  with  an  invidious  meaning.  In 
the  N.  T.  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Groolu 
But  the  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  transla- 
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tion  of  the  word  Sellen^  sometiines  rendering 
it  by  **  Greek  "  (AcU  xir.  1,  XTii.  4  ;  Rom. 
L  16,  X.  12),  Bometimesbj  "  Gentile**  (Rom. 
il.  9,  10,  iiL  9  ;  1  Cor.  x.  82).  The  latter 
Tue  of  the  word  eeeniB  to  have  Arisen  firom 
the  almost  onirersal  adoption  of  the  Greek 
langoage. 

GE'RA,  one  of  the  **  sons,"  i.  e.  deseend- 
ants,  of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvl. 
21,  as  already  liring  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
migration  into  Egypt.  He  was  son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  TiiL  8).  The  text  of  this  last  passage 
ia  very  corrupt ;  and  the  difllsrentGeras  there 
named  seem  to  reduce  themselres  into  one — 
the  same  as  the  son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is 
named  (Jndg.  iii.  15)  as  the  ancestor  of 
Ehud,  and  in  2  8am.  xri.  6,  as  the  ancestor  of 
Shimei  who  cursed  David,  is  probably  also 
the  same  person. 

GERAH.     [Wkiohts  amd  MsAsumas.] 

OE'RAR,  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gasa. 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1, 
xxtI.  16) ;  also  incidentally  in  2  Chr.  xiv. 
18,  14.  It  most  hare  trenched  on  the 
"south"  or  "south  country"  of  later 
Palestine.  From  a  comparison  of  xxi.  82 
with  xxYi.  28,  26,  Beersheba  would  seem  to 
be  Just  on  the  rerge  of  this  territory,  and 
perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.E. 

GER'GESENES.     [Gadaxa.] 

GER'IZIM.  On  the  position  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  see  Ebal.  It  is  an  important 
question  whether  Gerizim  was  the  mountain 
on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his 
son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and  sq.).  First,  then, 
let  it  be  obserred  that  it  is  mo<  the  mountain, 
but  the  district  which  is  there  called  Moriah, 
and  that  tmteeedsntljf  to  the  occurrence  which 
took  place  *'upon  one  of  the  moontains  "  in 
its  Ticinity — a  consideration  which  of  itself 
would  naturally  point  to  the  locality,  already 
known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains  of 
Moreh,  ««the  land  of  rision,"  *'iiie  high  land ;" 
and  therefore  consistently  **  the  land  of  adora- 
tion," or  **  religious  worship,"  as  it  is  rari- 
oualy  explained.  That  all  Uiese  interpreta- 
tions are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the 
natural  features  of  Gerisim  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, than  to  the  hillock  (in  comparison) 
upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple,  none 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  hare  seen 
both.  [MomiAH.]  The  Samaritans,  therefore, 
through  whom  the  tradition  of  the  true  site 
of  Gerizim  has  been  preserred,  are  probably 
not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as  they 
have  done  fhim  time  immemorial — Gerizim 
as  the  hiU  upon  which  Abraham's  **  fkith  wis 
made  perfect."  Another  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans  is  fkr  less  trustworthy:  riz.,  that 
Mount  Gerizim  was  the  spot  where  Melchise- 
deoh  met  Abraham — though  there  certainly 


was  a  Salem  or  Shalem  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Gen.  xxxiiL  18).  Lastly,  the  altar  which 
Jacob  built  was  not  on  Gerizim,  as  tlie 
Samaritans  contend,  though  probably  about 
its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  between  it 
and  Ebal,  **  in  the  parcel  of  a  field  '*  which 
that  patriarch  purchased  fhnn  the  children  of 
Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gen. 
xxxiU.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  bis  weU 
(John  iv.  6),  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  82),  both  of  which  are  still 
shown. — ^We  now  enter  upon  the  second 
phase  in  the  history  of  Gerizinu  Acoordinip 
to  Josephus,  a  marriage  contracted  between 
Manasseh,  brother  of  Jaddus,  the  then  high- 
priest,  and  the  daughter  of  Sanballot  the 
Cuthaean  (comp.  2  K.  xrii.  24),  harinip 
created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews,  who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien 
marriages  (Ezr.  ix.  2;  Neh.  xiiL  23), 
Sanballat,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law 
to  this  unpopular  affinity,  obtained  leave 
firom  Alexander  the  Great  to  build  a  temple 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  inaugurate  a 
rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those  ot 
Jerusalem.  "Samaria  thenceforth,"  says 
Prideaux,  "  became  the  common  reftige  and 
asylum  of  the  refritctory  Jews."  Gerizim  is 
likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem 
ii  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mahometans. 

OER'SHOM.  1.  The  first-born  son  of 
Moses  and  Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  8). 
The  name  is  explained  in  these  passages  as  = 
**a  stranger  there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses* 
being  a  foreigner  in  Midian — '*  For  he  said, 
I  have  been  a  stranger  (Ghr)  in  a  foreign 
land."  Its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  **  expulsion."  The  drcum- 
dskm  of  Gershom  is  probably  related  in  Ex. 
iv.  25. — 0.  The  form  under  which  the  name 
Gbbsbon — the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given 
in  several  passages  of  Chronicles,  viz.,  1  Chr. 
vL  16,  17,  20,  48,  62,  71,  xv.  7. 

GER8H0N,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  bom  before  the  descent  of  Jacob's  fiunily 
into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ex.  vi.  16).  But, 
though  the  eldest  bom,  the  families  of  Gershon 
were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their  younger 
brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang  Moses 
and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.  At  the  census 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number 
of  the  males  of  the  sens  of  Gershon  was  7500 
(Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohathites 
and  the  Merarites.  The  sons  of  Gershon  (tho 
Gershonites)  had  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Tabernad»— thecovering8,ourtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iiL  25,  26,  iv.  25,  26) ;  for 
the  transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered 
wagons  and  four  oxen  (viL  8,  7).  In  the 
encampment  their  station  was  behind  the 
Tabernacle,  on  the  west  side  (Num.  liL  2Z\ 
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In  the  apportkuunent  of  the  Leritieel  dtlM 
thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Genhonites. 
These  were  in  the  northern  trihes — two  in 
Manaeteh  heyond  Jordan,  four  in  laaaohar, 
four  in  Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali. 

GE'SHUR,  a  UtUe  prineipaHtj  in  the 
north-caatem  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the 
prorinoe  of  Argob  (Deut  iiL  14),  and  the 
kingdom  of  Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  Y. ;  3  Sam. 
XT.  8 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  L  28).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Geshor  was  a  section  of  the 
wild  and  rugged  r^;ion  now  called  tl-L^ak. 
[AaooB.] 

GESH'UBIand  GESH'UBITES.  1.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Geshor  (Deut.  iiL  14 ;  Josh, 
xii  5,  ziii.  11).— 9.  An  ancient  tribe  which 
dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  and 
Phnirtia  (Josh.  xiiL  2  ;  1  Sam.  zxtU.  8). 

GETHSEM'ANE,  a  smaU  **farm*'  (A.  Y. 
"  place  ;*'  Matt.  xxri.  86 ;  Mark  zir.  82), 
situated  across  thtf  brook  Kedron  (John  zviii. 
1),  probably  at  the  foot  of  Mount  OliTet 
(Luke  xxii.  89),  to  the  N.W.,  and  about  \  or 
f  of  a  mile  English  frem  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  was  a  **  garden,"  or  rather 
orchard,  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  oliye, 
flg,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  iuTited  resort 
by  their  hospitable  shade.  And  we  know 
firom  the  Evangelists  Luke  (xxil.  89)  and 
John  (xTiiL  2)  that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resorted 
thither  with  his  disciples.  But  Gethsemane 
has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a  scene  of  mirth ; 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  Agony  of  the  Son  of 
God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
A  modem  garden,  in  which  are  eight  vener- 
able olive-trees,  and  a  grotto  to  the  north, 
detached  fhun  it,  and  in  closer  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Ylrgin, 
are  pointed  out  as  Uie  true  Gethsemane. 
Against  the  contemporary  antiquity  of  the 
olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that  Titus  cut 
down  all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem. 
The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
were  planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the 
spot:  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the 
Acropolis,  they  may  have  reproduced  them- 
selves. 

GEZ'ER,  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Lachish,  was  killed  with  all  hU 
people  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  88,  xii.  12).  It 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  sooth 
boundary  of  Epbraim,  between  the  lower 
Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  8), 
the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vU.  28). 
It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
67) ;  but  the  original  inhabitants  were  not 
dispossessed  (Judg.  i.  29) ;  and  evendown  to 
the  reign  of  Solomon  the  Canaanites  were  still 
dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 


(1  K.  ix.  16).  Ewald  takes  Gecer  and 
Geshur  to  be  the  same.  In  one  place  Gob  is 
given  as  identical  with  Geser  (1  Chr.  xx.  4 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18.) 

GIANTS.  1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  under  the  name  NephUim,  We  are 
told  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4  that  *'  there  wer9  Nephilim 
in  the  earth,'*  and  that  afterwards  the  "sons 
of  God  »  mingling  with  the  beautiftil  **  daugh- 
ters  of  men  "  produced  a  race  of  violent  and 
insolent  Qihhorim  (A.  Y.  "mighty  men"). 
But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants  I 
who  are  "  the  sons  of  God  "  T  They  were 
most  probably  the  pious  Sethites,  though  the 
prevalent  opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Church  is  that  they  were  angels.  It 
was  probably  this  ancient  view  which  gave 
rlM  to  the  spurious  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude  (6),  and 
alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet  iL  4).  2.  Thx 
BxpHAiM,  a  name  which  frequenUy  occurs. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of 
their  defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied 
kings  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim  (Gen.  xiv.  6). 
Extirpated,  however,  ftrom  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine, they  long  found  a  home  in  the  west  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  18,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  had  possessed  districts  west  of 
the  Jordan  in  early  times,  since  the  "  YaUey 
of  Rephaim"  (2  Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xL  15 ; 
Is.  xvii.  5),  a  rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
derived  its  name  from  them.  They  were 
probably  an  aboriginal  people  (rf  which  the 
EioM,  Akakim,  and  Zvux  were  branches. 

GIB'BETHON,  a  town  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards  given 
with  iU  "  suburbs"  to  the  Kohathite  Levites 
(xxL  28). 

GIB^AH,  a  word  employed  in  the  Bible 
to  denote  a  "  hill."  Like  most  words  of  this 
kind  it  gave  its  name  to  several  towns  and 
places  in  Palestine,  which  would  doubtless  be 
generally  on  or  near  a  hilL  They  are— 1. 
GiBXAH,  a  dty  in  the  mountain-district  of 
Judah,  named  with  Maon  and  the  southern 
Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ;  and  crmp.  1  Chr.  ii. 
49,  &c.). — 9.  GiBXATH,  is  enumerated  among 
the  last  group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
next  to  Jerusslem  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is 
generally  taken  to  be  the  place  which  after- 
wards became  so  notorious  as  "Gibeoh-of- 
Benjamin  "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this  was  five 
or  six  mil  s  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  name 
being  in  the  "  construct  state  " — Gibeath  and 
not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to  the  follow- 
ing name  Kiijath,  and  denote  the  hill  ad- 
Joining  that  town  \ — 8.  The  place  in  which 
the  Ark  remained  from  the  time  of  its  return 
by  the  Philistines  tiU  its  removal  by  David  (2 
8am.  vi.  8,  4  ;  eomp.  1  Sam.  viL  1,  2).— 4. 
Gibxah-of-Bkhjamim,  first   vg^pe^n  in  the 
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tragical  story  oi  the  Levite  and  his  concubine 
(Judg.  xix.,  XX.).  It  was  then  a  "city/* 
with  the  usual  open  street  or  square  (Jndg. 
xix.  15,  17, 20),  and  containing  700  **  chosen 
men"  (xx.  15),  probably  the  same  whose 
skill  as  slingers  is  preserved  in  the  next  Terse. 
In  many  particulars  Gibeah  agrees  very 
closely  with  Thtleii-eUFtUf  a  conspicuous 
eminence  just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  right  of  the  road.  "We  next  meet  with 
Gibcah-of-BeqJamin  during  the  Philistine 
wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.). 
It  now  bears  its  ftUl  title.  As  "  Gibeah-of- 
Bcnjamin  "  this  place  is  referred  to  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  29  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  81),  and  as 
**  Gibeah "  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (▼.  8, 
Ix.  9,  X.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in 
the  history.  It  is,  howerer,  almost  without 
doubt  identical  with — 0.  Gibsah-op-Savl. 
This  is  not  mentioned  as  Saul's  dty  till  after 
his  anointing  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said 
to  have  gone  "home"  to  Gibeah.  In  the 
subsequent  narratiTe  the  town  bears  its  ftiU 
name  (xi.  4). — 6.  Gibrah-im-the-Fikld, 
named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  SI,  as  the  place  to 
which  one  of  the  "highways"  led  fh>m 
Gibeah-of-BeiOAo^ii^*  I^  ^  probably  the 
^ame  as  Geba.  The  "meadows  of  Oaba" 
(A.  V.  Gibeah ;  Judg.  xx.  88)  hare  no  con- 
nexion with  the  "  field,"  the  Hebrew  words 
being  entirely  different. 

GIB'EON,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
HiTiTKs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a 
league  with  Joshua  (ix.  8-15),  and  thus 
escaped  the  (kte  of  Jericho  and  Al  (oomp.  xi. 
19).  Gibeon  lay  within  the  territory  of 
Benjamin  (xriil.  25),  and  with  Us  **  suburbs  " 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxL  17),  of  whom 
it  became  afterwards  a  principal  station.  It 
retains  its  ancient  name  almost  intact,  JBl-Jib. 
Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by  the  main  road 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  6)  rnOes ;  but  there  is 
a  more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

GIB'EONITES,  THE,  the  people  of  Gibeon 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  three  dties  associated 
with  Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17)— Bifites ;  and  who 
on  the  discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
they  had  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites, were  condemned  to  be  perpetual  bondmen, 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the 
congregation,  and  for  the  house  of  God  and  al- 
tar of  Jehorah  (Josh.  ix.  28,  27).  Saul  i^>- 
pears  to  have  brc^en  this  oovmant,  and  in  afit 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  some 
and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the  rest  (2 
Sam.  zxL  1,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's 
descendants  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  hung 
them  or  crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah  " — 
as  a  kind  of  sacrifice*— in  Gibeah,  Baal's  own 
town  (4,  e,  9). 


GIB'LITES,  THE.     [Gkbal.] 

GID'EON,  a  Manassite,  youngest  son  of 
Joash  of  the  Abiexrites,  an  undistinguished 
funily  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  probaU j 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15).  He  was 
the  fifth  recorded  Judge  of  Israel,  and  for 
many  reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all.  When 
we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown  up  and 
had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  fh)m 
the  apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may 
conclude  that  he  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  war  against  the  roving  bands  of 
nomadic  robbers  who  had  oppressed  Israel 
for  seven  years,  and  whose  countless  multi- 
tudes (compared  to  locusts  ftrora  their  terrible 
devastations,  vL  5)  annually  destroyed  all  th« 
produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  oould  be 
concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2).  It 
was  probably  during  this  disastitras  period 
that  the  emigration  of  Elimelech  todc  p1ao» 
(Ruth  i.  1,  2).  When  the  angel  appeared, 
Gideon  was  threshing  wheat  with  a  flail  in 
the  winepress,  to  conceal  it  firom  the  preda- 
tory tyrants.  His  call  to  be  a  deliverer,  and 
his  destruction  of  Baal's  altar,  u«  related  in 
Judg.  vi.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of 
Gideon's  life,  aothed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Judg.  vi.  84  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18;  Luke 
xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and  was  Joined 
by  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and  even  the  reluctant 
Asher.  Strengthened  by  a  double  sign  from 
God,  he  reduced  his  army  of  82,000  by  the 
usual  proclamation  (Deut.  xx.  8;  comp.  1 
Mace.  UL  56).  By  a  second  test  at  **  the 
sprAg  of  trembling "  he  again  reduced  the 
number  of  his  followers  to  800  (Judg.  vii.  5, 
sq.).  The  midnight  attack  upon  the  Midian- 
ites,  their  panic,  and  the  rout  and  slaughter 
that  followed,  are  told  in  Judg.  vii.  The 
memory  of  this  splendid  deliveranoe  took  deep 
root  in  the  national  traditions  (1  Sam.  xiL 
11 ;  Ps.  IxxxiiL  11  ;  Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26 ;  Heb. 
xL  82).  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40 
years,  and  we  see  Gideon  in  peaoeftd  posses- 
sion of  his  well^enmed  honours,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  dignity  of  a  numerous  household 
(viiL  29-81).  It  Is  not  improbable  that,  like 
Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of  his  popularity  to 
his  princely  appearance  (Judg.  riii.  18).  In 
this  third  stage  of  his  life  ooour  alike  his 
meet  noble  and  his  most  questionable  aeta, 
vis.,  the  reftisal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocra- 
tic grounds,  and  the  irregular  consecration  of  a 
Jewelled  ephod  formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of 
Midian  which  proved  to  the  Israelitee  a  temp- 
tation to  idolatry,  although  it  was  doubtless 
intended  for  use  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

GIER-EAGLE,  an  unclean  bird  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  r6th&m  of  the 
Heb.  Scriptures  is  identical  in  reality  as  in 
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name  with  the  raeham  of  the  Arabs,  riz.,  the 
KflTiytian  Tolture. 


EcTpCUa  Vulture. 

GI'HGN.  1.  The  second  rirer  of  Paradise 
(Gen.  ii.  18).  [Edbm]. — 9.  A  place  near 
Jerusalem,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon  as 
king  (1  K.  i.  88,  88.  45). 

GILALAI',  one  of  the  priests'  sons  at  the 
eooseeration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xii.  86). 

GILBO'A,  a  mountain  range  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising  over  the 
eity  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxTiii.  4  with 
zxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish 
history,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ; 
S  Sam.  L  6,  xxi.  12 ;  1  Chr.  x.  1,  8).  Of 
the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  which 
stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of  Jesreel, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  village  is 
BOW  called  JtlbSu, 

GIL'EAD.  1.  A  mountainous  region 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Jordan,  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian 
plateau,  and  on  tbe  south  by  Moab  and  Am- 
mon  (Gen.  xxxL  21 ;  Deut  iii.  12.17).  It 
is  sometimes  called  **  Mount  Gilead  "  (Gen. 
xxxL  25),  sometimes  **the  land  of  Gilead" 
(Num.  xxxii.  1) ;  and  sometimes  simply 
*(  Gilead'*  (Ps.  Ix.  7  ;  Gen.  xxxtU.  25) ;  but 
o  comparison  of  the  several  passages  shows 
that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  describes 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  It  signi- 
fies **  a  hard  rocky  region."  The  statements 
in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed  to  this 
etymology.     The  old  name  of  the  district 

BM.D.B. 


was  Gilead,  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  ladical  letters  being  re- 
tained, the  meaning  was  made  beautifolly 
applicable  to  the  "  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and 
Laban  had  bailt  up—"  the  heap  of  witness." 
Those  acquainted  with  the  modern  Arabs  and 
their  literature  will  see  how  intensely  such  a 
play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated  by 
them.  The  mountains  of  Gilead  haTc  a  real 
eleration  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ; 
but  their  apparent  elevation  on  the  western 
side  is  much  greater,  owing  to  the  depression 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  averages  about 
1000  feet  Their  outline  is  singularly  uni- 
form, resembling  a  massire  wall  running 
along  the  horizon.  The  name  Galaad  occurs 
several  times  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Mace.  Y.  9,  sq.). — 8.  Possibly  the  name  of 
a  mountain  west  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jesreel 
(Judg.  TlL  8).  We  are  inclined,  howerer,  to 
think  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place 
should  be  Gii3oa. — 8.  Son  of  Maohir,  grand- 
son of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxTi.  29,  80).— 4. 
The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2). 

GIL'EADITES,  THE  (Judg.  xii.  4,  5; 
Num.  xxvi.  29 ;  Judg.  x.  8),  a  branch  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  descended  from  Gilead. 
There  appears  to  hare  been  an  old  standing 
feud  between  them  and  the  Ephraimites,  who 
taunted  them  with  being  deserters. 

GIL'GAL.  1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan^ 
the  place  at  which  they  passed  the  first  night 
after  crossing  the  river,  and  where  the  twelre 
stones  were  set  up  which  had  been  taken 
frxnn  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  ir.  19,  20, 
comp.  3) ;  where  also  they  kept  their  first 
passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).  It 
was  in  the  "  end  of  tbe  east  of  Jericho  " 
(A.V.  "in  the  east  border  of  Jericho")  ap- 
parently on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  8, 
comp.  9)  in  the  Arboth-Jericho  (A.  Y.  **  the 
plains  "),  that  is,  the  hot  depressed  district 
of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between  the  town  and 
the  Jordan  (v.  10).  We  again  encounter 
Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  seems  to 
have  exchanged  its  military  associations  for 
those  of  sanctity.  We  again  have  a  glimpse 
of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the  history 
of  Darid's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Bam.  xix.). 
Its  site  is  unoertain.~But,  8.  it  was  certainly 
a  distinct  place  trom  the  Gilgal  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  EUjah, 
and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles  (2  K.  ii.). 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (ir.  42)  gives 
a  clue  to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the 
notice  of  Eusebius,  that  that  pUce  was  fifteen 
miles  tram  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the 
ruins  bearing  the  name  of  JmUith^  i.  e.  Gil- 
gal.— 8.  The  "Kwe  or  thk  katiows  or 
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OiLOAL,"  or  rather  perhaps  the  "king  of 
Golm-at-GUgal,*'  is  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
xii.  23).— 4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xr. 
7,  in  describing  the  north  border  of  Jndah. 

OI'LOH,  a  town  in  the  moontainooB  part 
of  Judah,  named  in  the  first  group,  with 
Debir  and  Eshtemoh  (Josh.  zr.  51) ;  it  was 
the  natire  place  of  the  flunous  Ahithophel 
(2  Sam.  XT.  12). 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in 
the  East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 
The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2 
K.  i.  8  ;  Matt.  iU.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  present  day.  A  finer  girdle 
was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ee.  xri.  10), 
embroidered  with  slUc,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ;  Rev.  L 
18,  XV.  6),  and  frequently  stndded  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  or  pearls.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  girdles  formed  part  of  the 
employment  of  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24). 
The  girdle  was  futened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  rains 
of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about 
the  loins  (Is.  v.  27,  xL  5).  The  girdle  of 
women  was  generally  looser  than  that  of  the 
men,  and  was  worn  about  the  hips,  except 
when  they  were  actively  engaged  (Prov. 
xxxi.  17).  The  military  girdle  was  worn 
about  the  waist;  the  sword  or  dagger  was 
suspended  trom  it  (Judg.  iii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  xx. 
8  ;  Ps.  xlv.  8).  Hence  girding  up  the  loins 
denotes  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active 
exertion.  In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of 
sackcloth  were  worn  as  marks  of  humiliation 
and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12).  In  conse- 
quence ot  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently 
given  as  presents  (1  8am.  xviil.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii.  11).  They  were  used  as  pockets,  as 
among  the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one  end 
of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt  X.  9;  Mark  vi.  8).  The  girdle  worn 
by  the  priests  about  the  close-fitting  tonic 
(Ex.  xxvilL  89,  xxxlx.  29),  is  described  by 
Josephns  as  made  of  linen  so  fina  of  texture 
as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a  snake,  and 
embroidered  witii  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging 
down  to  the  feet.  The  **  curious  girdle  " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials and  colours  as  the  ephod,  that  is  of 
"  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it  as  sewn 
to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  npon  the  seam,  the  ends 
hanging  down. 


GIR'GASHITES,  THE,  one  of  the  nations 
who  were  in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the 
entrance  thither  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(Gen.  X.  16,  xv.  21;  Dent  vii.  I ;  Josh.  iiL 
10,  xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14  ;  Neh.  ix.  8). 

GITTA'IM.     [GiTTiTM.] 

GIT'TITES,  the  600  men  who  followed 
David  firom  Gath,  under  Ittal  the  Gittite  (2 
Sam.  XV.  18,  19),  and  who  probably  acted  as 
a  kind  of  body-guard.  Obed-edom  "the 
Gittite  **  may  have  been  so  named  firom  the 
town  of  Gittaim  in  Beqjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  3 ; 
Neh.  xi.  88),  or  from  Gath-rimmon. 

OIT'TITH,  a  musical  instrument,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gath ;  and  by  others  to  have  been  employed 
at  the  fesUvities  of  the  vintage  (Ps.  viii., 
Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.). 

GLASS.  The  Heb.  word  ooeurs  only  in 
Job  xxvilL  17,  where  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendered 
"  crystal."  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  specific 
allusion  to  glass  in  the  sacred  writings,  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  aware  of  the  inven- 
tion. From  paintings  representing  the  pro- 
cess of  glass-blowing  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Beni-Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at 
other  places,  we  know  that  the  invention  is 
at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osirtasen  the 
first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph), 
8500  years  ago.  Fragments  too  of  wine- 
vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Egypt.  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians.  In  the  N.  T.  glass 
is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of  brightness 
(Rev.  iv.  6,  XV.  2,  xxL  18). 

GLEANING.  The  gleudng  of  fruit  trees* 
as  well  as  of  cornfields,  was  reserved  for  the 

poor.      [COBKBE.] 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite 
{mUw$  ater)  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  IS 
among  the  unclean  birds  of  prey. 

GNAT,  mentioned  only  in  the  proverbial 
expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt. 
xxiiL  24. 

GOAD  (Judg.  iU.  81 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21). 
But  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  latter  passage 
probably  means  tto  point  of  the  plouffhshare 
The  former  word  does  probably  refer  to  the 
goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be  used 
as  a  fonnidable  weapon.  The  Instrument, 
as  still  used  in  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  consists  of  a  rod 
about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to  a  sharp  point 
and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the  head. 

GOAT.  There  appear  to  be  two  or  three 
varieties  of  the  conmion  goat  (fiiiroMf  aefiO' 
gnu)  at  present  bred  in  Palestine  and  Syria, 
but  whether  they  are  identical  with  those 
which  were  reared  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The  most  marked 
varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  {Oapra  Mam-' 
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hrieoj  Linn.),  and  the  Angora  goat  (Cbpra 
AnfforeiuiSf  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  As 
to  the  "wild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiY.  2  ;  Job 
xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  dT.  18)  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  some  spedes  of  ibex  is  denoted. 


LonguMred  9grrian  gotx 

OOAT,  SCAPE.  [Atonkmutt,  Day  of.] 
GOB,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  18,  19,  as  the  scene  of  two  encounters 
between  David's  warriors  and  the  Philistines. 
In  the  parallel  account  in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the 
name  is  giren  as  Oazsn. 

GOD.  Throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
two  chief  names  are  used  for  the  one  true 
dirine  Being — Elohim,  commonly  translated 
Ood  in  our  Version,  and  Jbhotah,  translated 
Lord.  Elohui  is  the  plural  of  Eloah  (in 
Arable  Ailah),  a  form  which  occurs  only  in 
poetry  and  a  few  passages  of  later  Hebrew 
(Neh.  ix.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  also 
formed  with  the  pronominal  suffixes,  as  Eloi, 
my  Ood,  with  the  dependent  genitiTe,  and 
with  an  epithet,  in  which  case  it  is  often  used 
In  the  short  form,  El  (a  word  signifying 
Mtreifth),  as  in  Ei^Shaddai,  Ood  Almighty, 
the  name  by  which  God  was  specially  known 
to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xrii.  1,  xxriii.  3  ; 
Ex.  tI.  8).  The  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  primary 
idea  is  that  of  ttrengtk,  power  to  effect ;  and 
that  it  properly  describes  God  in  that  cha- 
racter in  which  He  is  exhibited  to  all  men  in 
His  works,  as  the  creator,  sostalner,  and  su- 


preme governor  of  the  world.  Hence  it  Is 
used  to  denote  any  being  believed  in  and 
worshipped  as  God ;  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
heathen  deity,  or  a  difine  being  spoken  of 
indefinitely,  the  singular  is  most  often  used, 
and  the' plural  is  employed,  with  the  strict 
idea  of  number,  for  the  collective  objects  of 
polytheistic  worship,  the  gods,  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  also  used  for  any  being  that 
strikes  an  observer  as  god-like  (Sam.  xxviii. 
13),  and  for  kings,  judges,  and  others  en- 
dowed with  authority  fh>m  God  (Psalm  Ixxxii. 
1,  6,  viii.  6,  xcvU.  7,  Ac. ;  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii. 
7,  8).  The  short  form  El  is  used  for  a  hero, 
or  mighty  man,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  (Exek. 
xxxi.  11),  a  pense  derived  at  once  Arom  the 
meaning  of  strength.  The  plural  form  of 
Elohim  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
The  fluiciful  idea,  that  it  referred  to  the 
jyinity  qf  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  hardly 
finds  now  a  supporter  among  scholars.  It  is 
either  what  grammarians  call  the  plural  of 
mqjesty,  or  it  denotes  the  fulness  of  divine 
strength,  the  sum  <^  the  powers  displayed  by 
God.  Jehovah  denotes  specifically  the  one 
true  God,  whose  people  the  Jews  were,  and 
who  made  them  the  guardians  of  His  truth. 
The  name  is  never  applied  to  a  false  god, 
nor  to  any  other  being,  except  0ms,  the 
Amoxl-Jehovah,  who  is  thereby  marked  as 
one  with  God,  and  who  appears  again  in 
the  New  Covenant  as  *'  God  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  Thus  much  is  clear  *,  but  all  else  is 
beset  with  difficulties.  At  a  time  too  early 
to  be  traced,  the  Jews  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing the  name,  for  fear  of  its  irreverent 
use.  The  custom  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
on  a  strained  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxi  v.  16  ; 
and  the  phrase  there  used,  "Thk  Namx" 
{Shema),  is  substituted  by  the  Babbis  for  the 
unutterable  word.  They  also  call  it  **the 
name  of  four  letters"  (niM^),  **the  great 
and  terrible  name,"  "the  peculiar  name," 
"  the  separate  name."  In  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  substituted  for  it  the  word  Adokai 
{Lord),  from  the  translation  of  which  by 
Kvpio«  in  the  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate, 
which  uses  Dominus,  we  have  got  the  Louo 
of  our  Version.  Our  translators  have,  how- 
ever, used  Jkbovah  in  four  paiwages  (Ex. 
Ti.  3 ;  Psalm  IxxxiiL  18  ;  Is.  xii.  2,  xxvi.  4), 
and  in  the  compounds,  Jehovah^ireh,  Jeho^ 
vah^yissi,  vad.  Jehovah-Shalom  {Jehovah  shall 
see,  Jehovah  is  my  Banner,  Jehovah  is  Feaee, 
Gen.  xxiL  14 ;  Ex.  xvii.  15  ;  Judges  vi.  24) ; 
while  the  similar  phrases  Jehovah'T^dkenu 
and  Jehovah'Shammah  are  translated,  "  the 
Loan  our  righteousness,"  and  *'  the  Lord  is 
there"  (Jer.  xxiu.  6,  xxxiii.  16;  Ezek. 
xlviii.  35).  In  one  passage  the  abbreviated 
form  Jab  is  retained  (Psalm  Ixviii.  4).  Tht 
O  2 
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substitution  of  the  word  Lobo  is  most  un- 
happy ;  for,  while  it  in  no  way  represents 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  name,  the  mind 
has  constantly  to  guard  against  a  oonftuion 
with  its  lower  uses,  and,  above  all,  the  direct 
personal  bearing  of  the  name  on  the  rere- 
lation  of  God  through  the  whole  course 
of  Jewish  history  is  kept  ii^uriously  out  of 
light.  The  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  name 
is  imquestionably  giren  in  God's  revelation 
of  Himself  to  Moses  by  the  phrase  "I  am 
THAT  I  AM,**  in  connexion  with  the  state- 
ment, that  He  was  now  first  revealed  by 
his  name  Jkhovah  (Ex.  iii.  14,  vi.  8). 
Without  entering  here  upon  questions  of 
Hebrew  philology,  we  must  be  content  to 
take  as  established  the  etymological  con- 
nexion of  the  name  Jehovah  with  the  He- 
brew substantive  verb,  with  the  inference 
that  it  expresses  the  essential,  eternal,  un- 
changeable Being  of  Jehovah.  But  more,  it 
is  not  the  expression  only,  or  chiefly,  of  an 
aieolute  truth  :  it  is  a  practical  revelation  of 
God,  in  His  essential,  unchangeable  relation 
to  His  chosen  people,  the  basis  of  His  Cboe- 
nant.  This  is  both  implied  in  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  revealed  to  Moses,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  verse  of  Ex.  iiL  And  here  we  find 
the  solution  of  a  difliculty  raised  by  Ex. 
vi.  3,  as  if  it  meant  that  the  name  Jehovah 
had  not  been  known  to  the  patriarchs. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Seth,  '*  men  began  to 
eall  on  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (Gen.  iv.  25). 
The  name  is  used  by  the  patriarchs  them- 
selves (Gen.  xviU.  14  ;  xxiv.  40  ;  xxvi.  28  ; 
xxviii.  21).  It  is  the  basis  of  titles,  like 
Jehovah-Jireht  and  of  proper  names,  like 
Moriah  and  Joehebed.  Indeed,  the  same 
reasoning  would  prove  that  the  patriarchs 
did  not  know  God  as  Slohim,  but  exclu- 
sively as  EUShaddai.  But,  in  flut,  the  word 
name  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere,  for  the 
attributes  of  God.  He  was  about,  for  the 
first  time,  ftilly  to  reveal  that  aspect  of  His 
character  which  the  name  implied. 

GOG.     [Maooo.] 

OO'LAN,  a  city  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iv.  43) 
allotted  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxl.  27),  and  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the  Jordan 
(xx.  8).  lU  very  site  is  now  unknown.  It 
gave  its  name  to  the  province  of  Gaulanitis, 
which  is  fluently  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
It  lay  east  of  Galilee,  and  north  of  Gadaritia 
[Gabasa].  The  Jordan  tr<m.  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  its  fountains  at  Dan  and  Caesarea- 
Philippi,  formed  its  western  boundary.  It 
corresponds  to  the  modem  province  of  JaulSn 
(which  i^  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew 
OoUn).    The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a 


flat  and  fertile  table-land,  well  watered,  and 
clothed  with  luxuriant  grass. 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  ttom 
its  colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other 
xaxtal  properties.  Hence  it  is  used  as  aa 
emblem  of  parity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and  no- 
bility (Lam.  iv.  I).  Gold  was  known  fhun 
the  very  earliest  times  (Gen.  ii.  11).  It  was 
at  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments,  ftc.  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22).  Coined  money  was  not  known  to 
the  ancients  till  a  oomparatively  late  period ; 
and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  repre> 
sented  as  being  weighed  in  rings  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  (Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.) 
Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  andent 
times  (1  Chr.  xxii.  14  ;  2  Chr.  L  15,  ix.  9 ; 
Nah.  ii.  9 ;  Dan.  iii.  1) ;  but  this  did  not 
depreciate  its  value,  because  of  the  enormous 
quantities  consumed  by  the  wealthy  in  fiir- 
niture,  Ac.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  z.  passim ;  Cant, 
iii.  9, 10  ;  EsUi.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  x.  9).  The  chief 
countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold  are 
Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  z.  1 ; 
Job  xxviiL  16).  Other  gold-bearing  ooiu- 
tries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9  ;  Dan.  z.  5)  and 
Parvatan  (2  Chr.  iiL  6).  Metallurgio  pro- 
cesses are  mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  10 ;  Prov.* 
zvU.  8,  zzvU.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  zlvL  6,  tiie 
trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  zviL  4)  is 
alluded  to  in  connezion  with  the  overlaying 
of  idols  with  gold-leaf. 

GOL'GOTHA,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
spot  at  which  our  Lord  was  crucified  (Matt, 
zzvii.  88;  Mark  zv.  22;  John  ziz.  17). 
By  theee  three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  **  place  of  a  skull.*'  St.  Luke*s 
words  are  really  as  follow»~**the  plaee 
which  is  called  *a  skull***— not,  as  in  the 
other  Gospels,  **  of  a  skull,*'  thus  employing 
the  Greek  term  ezactiy  as  they  do  the 
Hebrew  one.  Two  ezplanations  of  the  name 
are  given :  (1)  that  it  was  a  spot  where  ez- 
ecutions  ordinarily  took  place,  and  therefore 
abounded  in  skulls.  Or  (2)  it  may  come 
fhmi  the  look  or  form  of  the  spot  itaeU;  bald, 
round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a  mound 
or  hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  common 
phrase— for  which  there  is  no  direct  autho- 
rity— "  Mount  Calvary.**  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  correct  explanation,  Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot 

GOLI'ATH,  a  fkmous  giant  of  Gaih,  who 
«*  morning  and  evening  for  forty  days"  de- 
fied the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  zviL).  Ho 
was  possibly  descended  ttom  the  dd  Bephaim 
[GiAMTs],  of  whom  a  scattered  remnant  took 
refuge  with  the  Philistines  after  tixeir  di»- 
persion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut  ii.  20,  21 ; 
2  Sam.  zzl.  22).  His  height  was  "sU 
cubits  and  a  span,'*  which,  taking  the  cubit 
at  21  inches,  would  make  him  lOi  feet  high. 
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But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  read  *'/<'*''' 
eablts  and  a  span."  The  scene  of  his  combat 
^th  David  was  the  Valley  of  the  Terebinth, 
between  Shoohoh  and  Axekah,  probably 
among  the  western  passes  of  Bei^amin,  al- 
though a  confused  modem  tradition  has 
given  the  name  of  Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of 
Goliath)  to  the  spring  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1). 
Tn  S  Sam.  zzL  19,  we  find  that  another 
Goliath  of  Oath  was  slain  by  Elhanan,  also  a 
Bethlehemite. 

GO'MEB,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and 
the  bther  of  Ashkenaa,  Rlphath,  and  To- 
garmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  8).  His  name  is  sub- 
sequently noticed  but  once  (Ex.  xxxviii.  6) 
as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king 
Gog.  He  is  generally  recognised  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  early  Cimmerians,  of  the  latter 
CImbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Oeltio 
flunily,  and  of  the  modem  Gael  and  Cymry, 
the  latter  fn^serring,  with  very  slight  devi- 
ation, the  original  name. 

GOMOR'RAH,  in  the  N.  T.  written  GO- 
MOB'BHA,  one  of  the  five  **citiee  of  the 
plain,**  or  **vale  of  Siddim,**  that  under 
their  respective  kings  Joined  battle  there  with 
Cbedoriaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abraham 
came  to  the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five 
were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Lord  with 
fire  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix.  28-29).  One  of 
them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela,  which  was  its  ori- 
ginal name,  was  spared  at  the  request  of 
Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  reftige 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have 
been  cmly  second  to  Sodom  in  importance, 
as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that  led  to 
their  overthrow.  What  that  atrocity  was 
may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix.  4-8.  Their 
geographical  position  is  discussed  under 
SonoM. 

OOPHEB  WOOD,  only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
Two  principal  coi^ectures  have  been  pro- 
posed : — 1.  That  the  "  trees  of  Gopher"  are 
any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine, 
fir,  ice.    2.  That  Gopher  is  cypress. 

GO'SHEN,  the  name  of  a  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojjoura  in  that  country.  It 
is  usually  called  the  *'  land  of  Goshen,**  but 
also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have 
borne  another  name,  *'  the  land  of  Bameses*' 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a 
district  of  Ooehen.  It  was  between  Joseph*s 
resSdenee  at  the  time  and  the  fhmtier  of 
Paloetine,  and  apparently  the  extreme  pro- 
vince towards  that  frontier  (Gen.  xlvl.  29). 
The  results  of  an  examination  of  Biblical 
evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta 
and  the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it 


was  scarcely  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was 
inhabited  by  other  foreigners  besidM  the 
Israelites ;  that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  espe- 
cially suited  to  a  shepherd-people,  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  Israelites,  who  there  prospered, 
and  were  separate  fh>m  the  main  body  of 
the  Egyptians.  These  indications  seem  to 
indicate  the  W6dU'T\imeyl&t,  the  valley 
along  which  anciently  flowed  the  canal  of 
the  Red  Sea. 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god 
and  spellf  Angl.  Sax.  good  meatagt  or  netcs^ 
which  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  cvayy^tov) 
is  applied  to  the  four  inspired  histories  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  separate  ac- 
counts are  given  in  their  place.  They  were 
all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  century :  those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  some  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ;  that  of  St.  Luke  probably  about 
^.n.  64  ;  and  that  of  St.  John  towards  the 
close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection, 
were  generally  used  and  accepted.  As  a 
matter  of  literary  history,  nothing  can  be 
better  established  than  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels.  On  comparing  these  four  books 
one  with  another,  a  peculiar  difficulty  claims 
attention,  which  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  controversy  as  to  their  genuineness.  In 
the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  pas- 
sages only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of  the 
Passion,  there  are  only  three  fisots  which 
John  relates  in  common  with  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Two  of  these  are,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (ch.  vi.).  The  third  is  the  anointing 
of  His  feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the  others  pre- 
sent the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but 
for  him,  that  our  Lord  had  Journeyed  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  prescribed  feasts.  The  re- 
ceived explanation  is  the  only  satisfkctory 
one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  centuiy,  had  seen  the  other 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing 
anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.— In 
the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  agreement  If  we  suppose  the 
history  that  they  contain  to  be  divided  into 
sections,  in  42  of  these  all  the  three  narra- 
tives coincide,  12  more  are  given  by  Matthew 
and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke  only, 
and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these 
must  be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to 
Mark,  and  9  to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration 
is  complete.  But  this  applies  only  to  general 
coinddenoe  as  to  the  fticts  narrated:   the 
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amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is,  the 
powtafl^s  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coin- 
ciding in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words, 
is  much  smaller.  Various  theories  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 
(1).  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be,  thi^t  the  narrators  made  use  of 
each  other's  work.  Accordingly  many  have 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  first;  which  is  copied 
from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  and 
copied  from  the  other  two.  But  the  theory 
in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  improb- 
able ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time 
and  learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It 
assumes  that  an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  his  predecessor,  and,  without  sub- 
stantial alteration,  has  made  a  few  changes 
in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrenchments, 
and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  (2).  The  supposition  of  a 
common  original  f^om  which  the  three  Gos- 
pels were  drawn,  each  with  more  or  less 
modification,  would  naturally  occur  to  those 
who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evangelists 
had  copied  fh)m  each  other.  But  if  all  the 
Evangelists  had  agreed  to  draw  fh)m  a 
common  original,  it  must  have  been  widely 
if  not  universally  accepted  in  the  Church ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
If  the  work  was  of  high  authority,  it  would 
have  been  preserved,  or  at  least  mentioned ; 
if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have  be- 
come  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels. 
(3).  There  is  another  supposition  to  account 
for  these  facts.  It  is  probable  that  none  of 
the  Gospels  was  written  until  many  years 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost  on  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  the  assembled  disciples. 
From  that  day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  converting 
the  world.  Now  their  preaching  must  have 
been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  great 
part  historical ;  it  must  have  been  based 
apon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Naxareth.  Nor  is  there  anything  unna- 
tural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles 
Intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in  the 
same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  same  form  of  words.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  portions  of  the  three  Gospels 
which  harmonise  most  exactty  owe  their 
agreement  to  the  fact  that  the  apostolic 
preaching  had  already  dothed  itself  in  a  set- 
tled or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  Inclined  to  conform  without  feeling 
bound  to  do  so ;  and  the  differences  which 
occur,  often  in  the  closest  proximity  to  the 
harmonies,  arise  fh>m  the  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence with  which  each  wrote  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case  of  Mark 


and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had  told 
him. 

GOURD.  I.  KUcSySn  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10. 
The  plant,  which  is  intended  by  this  word, 
and  which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet 
Jonah  before  Nineveh,  is  the  Bicintu  eom- 
mimu,  or  castor-oil  plant,  which,  formerly  a 
native  of  Asia,  is  now  naturalised  in  America, 
Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  This  plant 
varies  considerably  in  size,  being  in  India  a 
tree,  but  in  England  seldom  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  serrated 
lobes,  and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for 
the  sun-stricken  prophet.  The  seeds  contain 
the  oil  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
*'  castor-oil,'*  which  has  for  ages  been  in  high 


CMtor-oQ  pUnt. 

repute  as  a  medicine.  2.  With  regard  to  the 
"wUd  gourds"  (pakku'Sth)  of  2  K.  iv.  89, 
which  one  of  "the  sons  of  the  prophets" 
gathered  ignorantly,  supposing  them  to  be 
good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  a  species  of  the  gourd  tribe  {Oueurbitaceae), 
which  contains  some  plants  of  a  very  bitter 
and  dangerous  character.  As  several  kinds 
of  Oueurlntaeeaef  such  as  melons,  pumpkins, 
fto.,  are  favourite  articles  of  refireshing  food 
amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  eaaily  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  mistake. 
OO'ZAN  seems  in  the  A.  Y.  of  1  Chr.  t.  26. 
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to  be  the  name  of  a  river;  but  in  Kings 
(2  K.  zTiL  6,  and  xvlii.  11)  it  is  eridently 
I4>plied  not  to  a  river  bat  a  country.  Ooxan 
was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Pol,  Tiglaih-Pileeer, 
and  Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  OauMoniHa  of 
Ptolemy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  represented 
by  the  Mygdonia  of  other  writers.  It  was 
the  tract  watered  by  the  Habor,  the  modem 
Khahow,  the  great  Meeopotamian  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates. 

GRAPE.     [Viim.] 

GRASS.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word  eJUUHr  (1  K.  xviii.  5  ;  Job 
xl.  5,  Ps.  civ.  14  ;  Is.  xv.  6).  As  the  herbage 
rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred 
writers  an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of 
human  fortunes  (Job  vUL  13  ;  Ps.  xxxvli.  3), 
and  also  of  the  brevity  of  human  life  (Is.  xl. 
6,  7  ;  Ps.  xc  6). 

GRASSHOPPER.     [Locuer.] 

GRAVE.     [Burial.] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.  The 
histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  little 
connected  with  each  other.  In  Gen.  x.  3-5 
Moees  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan  as 
peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  when 
the  Hebrews  came  into  contact  with  the 
lonlans  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recognised  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western 
migration,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
mark  the  similarity  of  sound  between  Javtm 
and  lones.  Accordingly  the  O.  T.  word  which 
is  Oreeia,  in  A.  V.  Oreece,  Greeks,  Sec.,  is  in 
Hebrew  Javan  (Jeel  Hi,  6 ;  Dan.  viU.  31) : 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained 
(Is.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Ex.  xxviL  13).  The  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  met  for  the  flrst  time  in  the 
slave-market.  The  medium  of  communica- 
tion seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slaves 
merchants.  About  b.c.  800  Joel  speaks  of 
the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  children  of  Jndah 
to  the  Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6) ;  and  in  Ea. 
xxviL  13  the  Greeks  are  mentioned  as  barter- 
ing their  braaen  vessels  for  slaves.  Pro- 
phetical notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
31,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zecbariah 
(ix.  18)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Mao- 
cabees  against  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire, 
while  Isaiah  looks  forward  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other  Gentiles,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Jewish  missionaries 
(Ixvi.  19).  In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-33  we  have  an 
account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  transaction  is  the 
claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to 
kindred  with  the  Jews*  and  which  Areus  pro- 


fesses to  establish  by  reference  to  a  book. 
The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once 
in  N.  T.  (Acts  xx.  3),  as  opposed  to  Mace- 
donia.    [Gnrm.Bs.] 

GREYHOUND.  The  translation  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  (Prov.  xxx.  31)  of  the 
Hebrew  words  aanir  moCAnoym,  i.  e.  *'  one 
girt  about  the  loins."  Various  are  the 
opinions  as  to  what  animal  "comely  in  going  " 
is  here  intended.  Some  think  **  a  leopard," 
others  "an  eagle,"  or  "a  man  girt  with 
armour,"  or  "  a  sebra,"  or  "  a  war-horse  girt 
with  trappings."  But  perhaps  the  word 
means  "a  wrestler,"  when  girt  about  the 
loins  for  a  contest. 

GRINDING.     [Mill.] 

GROVE.  A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with 
two  exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious 
Hebrew  term  Asherah,  which  is  not  a  grove, 
but  probably  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind. 
[ASBX&4H.]  It  is  also  probable  that  there 
was  a  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image,  whatever  it  was,  and  the  sacred  sym- 
bolic tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs 
so  frequentiy  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is 
figured  below. — 3.  The  two  exceptions  noticed 


Bsorad  BTinbolio  Tree  of  the  AMyrians. 

above  are  Gen.  xxi.  33,  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6 
(margin).  In  the  religions  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world  groves  play  a  prominent  part. 
In  the  old  times  altars  only  were  erected  to 
the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to  shut  up 
the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence  trees  were 
the  flrst  temples ;  and  fk-om  the  earliest  times 
groves  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  re- 
ligious worship  (Gen.  xll.  6,  7,  xiiL  18; 
Deut.  xi.  30 ;  A.  V.  "  plain  ••^.  The  groves 
were  generally  found  connected  with  temples, 
and  often  had  the  right  of  affording  an 
asylum.  Some  have  supposed  that  even  the 
Jewish  Temple  had  an  enclosure  planted  with 
palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii.  13,  13)  and  olive 
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(Fs.  lii.  8),  u  the  mosque  which  stands  on  ito 
site  now  has.  This  is  more  than  donhtftd ; 
bat  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood  by 
the  sanctoarj  at  Sheohem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judg.  ix.  6).  There  are  in  Scrlptnre  many 
memorable  trees:  t.g.  Allon-baohnth  (Gen. 
xxxT.  8),  the  tamarisk  in  Oibeah  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Sheehem  (Joe.  xxiv. 
26)  under  which  the  law  was  set  up,  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iT.  5),  the  tere- 
binth of  enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  87),  the 
terebinth  of  wanderers  (Judg.  It.  11),  and 
others  (1  Sam.  xir.  2,  x.  3,  sometimes 
«  plain"  in  A.  v.).  This  obeenration  of  par- 
ticular trees  was  among  the  heathen  extended 
to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 


HAB'AKKUK,  the  eighth  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets.  Of  the  fkcts  of  the 
prophet's  life  we  hare  no  certain  information. 
He  probably  tlelivered  his  prophecy  about  the 
12th  or  18th  year  of  Joeiah  (b.c.  680  or  629). 
The  prophet  commences  by  announcing  his 
office  and  important  mission  (i.  1).  He  be> 
wails  the  corruption  and  sodal  disorganisa- 
tion by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  cries 
to  Jehorah  for  help  (i.  2-4).  Next  follows 
the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening  swift  Ten- 
geanoe  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,  transflerring 
himself  to  the  near  fhture  foreshadowed  in 
the  diTine  threatenlngs,  sees  the  rapacity  and 
boastftal  impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but, 
confident  that  God  has  only  employed  them 
as  the  instruments  of  correction,  assumes 
(il.  1)  an  attitude  of  hopeftil  expectancy,  and 
waito  to  see  the  issue.  He  reoeires  the  dirine 
command  to  write  in  an  enduring  form  the 
Tision  of  God's  retributiTc  Justice,  as  rerealed 
to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  8).  The  doom  of 
the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in  general 
terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced 
upon  them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered 
fh>m  their  oppression  (iL  6-20).  The  stro- 
phical  arrangement  of  these  **woes*'  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy.  The 
whole  concludes  with  the  magnificent  Psalm 
in  ehap.  iii.,  a  composition  unriralled  for 
boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction. 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.     [Asms,  p.  45.] 

HA'BOR,  the  "river  of  Gosan"  (2  K. 
xviL  6,  and  xviii.  11),  is  identified  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  with  the  famous  affluAit  of 
the  Euphrates,  Aborrhas  and  Chaboros  by 
ancient  writers,  and  now  XKabm^, 

HA'DAD,  originally  the  indigenous  appella- 
tion of  the  Sun  among  the  Syrians,  and  thence 
tnmiferred  to  the  king,  as  the  highest  of 


earthly  authorities.  The  title  appears  to 
have  been  an  official  one,  like  Pharaoh.  It 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  altered  fi>nn 
Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  89,  compared 
with  1  Chr.  i.  80,  50).— 1.  Son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  80).— fl.  A  king  of 
Edom  who  gained  an  important  victory  over 
the  Midianites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  85  ;  1  Chr.  i.  46).— 8.  Also  a  king  of 
Edom,  with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50). 
—4.  A  member  of  the  royal  house  of  Edom 
(1  K.  xL  14  if.).  In  his  childhood  he  escaped 
the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which  his  father 
appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with  a 
band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon's  fath^-in-law,  treated 
him  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in 
marriage.  After  David's  death  Hadad  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  do- 
minion :  Pharaoh  in  vain  discouraged  him, 
and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and  returned  to 
his  own  country. 
HADADE'ZER  ^2  Sam.  viii.  8-12;   1  K. 

Xi.  28).       [HADAKJtXXR.] 

HA*DAR.     [Hadad.] 

HADARE'ZER,  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viiL 
8),  the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah, 
who  was  defsated  by  David,  and  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and 
men  (1  Chr.  xviiL  8,  4).  After  the  first  re- 
pulse of  the  Ammonites  and  their  Syrian 
allies  by  Joab,  Hadarezer  sent  his  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of 
Haaohah,  Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16 ; 
2  Sam.  X.  15,  oomp.  8).  Under  the  command 
of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  Joined  the 
other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called 
Helam.  David  himself  came  firom  Jerusalem 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Israelite  army. 
As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  rout  was 
complete. 

HAD'ASHAH,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah, 
in  the  maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  87 
only),  probably  the  Adasa  of  the  Maooabaean 
history. 

HADAS'SAH,  probably  the  earlier  name 
of  Esthur  (Esth.  iL  7). 

HAD'ORAM,  the  form  assumed  in  Chro- 
nicles by  the  name  of  the  intondant  of  taxes 
under  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  X.  18).  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in 
the  longer  form  of  Adohioax,  but  in  Samnd 
(2  Sam.  XX.  24)  as  Adoram. 

HA'GAR,  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  hand 
maid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom 
the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abraham, 
after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvL 
2  and  8).  That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is 
stated  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T^  in 
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the  latter  as  part  ot  her  tTpioal  character. 
It  is  recorded  that  **  when  she  saw  that  she 
had  conceiTed,  her  mistress  was  despised  in 
her  eyes  "  (4),  and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we 
may  suppose,  of  a  free  woman,  rather  than 
of  a  wife,  reproached  Abraham  for  the  results 
of  her  own  act  Hagar  fled,  turning  her 
steps  towards  her  natire  land  through  the 
great  wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian 
road.  By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur, 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her,  chained  her 
to  return  and  submit  herself  under  the  hands 
of  her  mistress,  and  delivered  the  remarkable 
prophecy  respecting  her  unborn  child,  re- 
corded in  ver.  10-12.  On  her  return,  she 
gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was 
then  eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not 
again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
when  *' Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  bom  unto  Abra- 
ham, mocking ;"  and  in  exact  sequence  with 
the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her 
expulsion.  The  verisimUitude,  oriental  exact- 
ness, and  simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  in- 
ternal evidences  attesting  its  truth,  apart 
from  all  other  evidence.  The  name  of  Hagar 
occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she  takes  a  wife 
to  Ishmael  (xxL  21) ;  and  in  the  genealogy 
(xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the  type 
of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22 
•eqq.). 

HA'OARENES,  HA'GARITES,  a  people 
dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with  whom 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul  (I  Chr.  v.  10, 18-20).  The  same  people, 
as  confederate  against  Israel,  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  named  after  Hagar,  and  that  the 
important  town  and  district  of  Mtjer,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  represents  them. 
HAG'OAI,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  first  of  those  who  prophesied 
after  the  Captivity.  With  regard  to  his  tribe 
and  parentage  both  history  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent;  but  it  Is  more  than  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  exUes  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  585),  was  suspended 
during  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambyses 
and  Paeudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  aooeesion  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (b.c.  521), 
the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zeohariah  urged 
the  renewal  of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained 
the  permission  and  assistance  of  the  king 
(£er.  V.  1,  vL  14).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  bom  in  Babylon,  was  a  young 
man  whan  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was 


buried  with  honour  near  the  sepulchres  of 
the  priests.  The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zecha- 
riah  are  associated  in  the  LXX.  in  the  tiUes. 
of  Ps.  137,  145-148 ;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those 
of  Ps.  Ill,  145  ;  and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in 
those  of  Ps.  125,  126,  145,  146,  147,  148. 
It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned  to  these 
prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above-men- 
tioned psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  service. 
The  style  of  Haggai  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes 
his  countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and 
neglect  of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of 
the  prophecies  is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of 
expression  which  characterises  them  so  strik- 
ing, as  to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  in  their  present  form  they 
are  but  the  outline  or  summary  of  the  ori- 
ginal discourses.  They  were  delivered  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  HystaspLs  (b.c.  520), 
at  intervals  fh>m  the  1st  day  of  the  6th 
month  to  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in 
the  same  year. 

HAQ'GITH,  one  of  David's  wives,  the 
mother  of  Adon^ah  (2  Sam.  iiL  4 ;  1  K.  t  5, 
11,  ii.  IS;  1  Chr.iii.  2). 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  ftilly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of 
personal  beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the 
**  curled  locks,  black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth 
(Cant.  V.  11),  or  in  the  "crown  of  glory" 
that  encircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Prov.  xvi. 
81).  Long  hair  was  admired  in  the  case  of 
young  men;  it  is  especially  noticed  in  the 
description  of  Absalom's  person  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
26).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very 
great,  and  hence  the  practice  of  wearing 
long  hair  was  unusual,  and  only  resorted  to 
as  an  act  of  religious  observance.  In  times 
of  afliiction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  off 
(Is.  m.  17.  24,  zv.  2 ;  Jer.  vii.  29).  Tearing 
the  hair  (Ear.  ix.  8)  and  letting  it  go  dis- 
hevelled, were  similar  tokens  of  grief.  Tho 
usual  and  favourite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  11),  as  is  indicated  in  the 
comparisons  to  a  "  fiock  of  goats "  and  the 
"tents  of  Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5) :  a 
similar  hue  is  probably  intended  by  tho 
purpU  of  Cant.  vii.  5.  The  approach  of  age 
was  marked  by  a  tprinklmff  (Hos.  vii.  9)  of 
gray  hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole 
head  (Gen.  xUi.  88,  xUv.  29 ;  1  K.  iL  6,  9 ; 
Prov.  xvi.  81,  XX.  29).  Pure  white  hair  wna 
deemed  characteristio  of  the  Divine  Majesty 
(Dan.  vii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  14).  The  chief  beauty 
of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls,  whether  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  character.  With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have  no 
very  precise  information ;  the  terms  used  are 
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of  ft  general  character,  as  of  Jesebel  (2  K.  iz. 
80),  of  Judith  (x.  8).  The  terma  used  in  the 
N.  T.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  iiL  8)  are  also  of 
a  general  character.  The  arrangement  of 
Bamson't  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  pro- 
perly braidt  (Judg.  xTi.  18,  19)  inrolres  the 
practice  of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  locks 
were  probably  kept  in  their  place  by  a  fillet 
as  in  Egypt  The  Hebrews,  like  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  com> 
pounded  of  various  aromatio  ingredients 
(Ruth  iiL  8 ;  2  Sam.  zir.  2 ;  Ps.  xxiiL  5, 
xlT.  7,  xdL  10 ;  Ecd.  ix.  8 ;  Is.  iiL  24) ; 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  festivities  or 
hospitality  (Matt  vL  17,  xxvl.  7  ;  Luke  vU. 
46).  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by 
the  hair  (Matt  v.  86),  much  as  the  Egyptian 
women  still  swear  by  the  side-lock,  and  the 
men  by  their  beards. 

HA'LAH  is  probably  a  dilTerent  place  tram 
the  Calah  of  Oen.  x.  11.  It  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Chaldtis  of  Ptolemy. 

HALL,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  In  Matt. 
xxvU.  2?,  and  Mark  xv.  16,  "hall"  is  syno- 
nymous with  "  praetorium,"  which  in  Jobn 
xvili.  28  is  in  A.  V.  "  judgment-haU.»» 

HALLELUJAH.     [Allklttia.] 

HAM.  1.  The  name  o(  one  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second  in  age. 
It  probably  signifies  ''warm"  or  *<hot.*' 
This  meaning  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Kxm  (Egypt),  the  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  Ham,  which  signifies  **  black,'* 
probably  implying  warmth  as  well  as  black- 
ness. Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  re- 
lated except  his  irreverence  to  his  father, 
and  the  curse  which  that  patriarch  pro- 
nounced. The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to 
have  been  "Cush  and  Mixraim  and  Phut 
and  Canaan"  (Oen.  x.  6;  comp.  1  Chr.  L  8). 
The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  is  known  to  have  been  given  to  a 
oountey.  Egypt  is  recognised  as  the  *'  land 
of  Ham"  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  IxxviU.  51,  cv.  28, 
ovi.  22).  The  other  settlements  of  the  sons 
of  Ham  are  discussed  under  their  respective 
names.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
Hamite  nations  presents  considerable  difil- 
culties,  since  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the 
cases  of  the  most  important  of  those  com- 
monly held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were 
purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain  that  the 
three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians 
— were  greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples. 
There  are  some  common  characteristics, 
however,  which  appear  to  oonnect  the  dif- 


ferent branches  of  the  Hamite  fiunily,  and 
to  distinguish  them  fh>m  the  children  of 
Japbeth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture  has 
a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere. — 0.  According  to  the  present  text 
(Oen.  xiv.  5),  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies 
smote  the  Zuxim  in  a  place  called  Ham.  If, 
as  seems  likely,  the  Zuxim  be  the  same  as 
the  Zamxummim,  Ham  must  be  placed  in 
what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  Ham  is 
but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  .immon,  Bab- 
bah,  now  ^m-man. 

HA'MAN,  the  chief  minister  or  vixier  of 
king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1).  After  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews 
in  the  Persian  emplra,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  MordecaL 
The  Targnm  and  Josephus  interpret  the  de- 
scription of  him — ^the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent 

HA'MATH,  the  principal  city  of  Upper 
Syria,  was  rituated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  which  it  commanded  fh>m  the  low 
screen  of  hills  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Orontes  and  the  LU6i^ — the 
"entrance  of  Hamath,"  as  it  is  called  in 
Scripture  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Josh.  xili.  5,  ftc.) 
— to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below  Antioch. 
The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and 
are  included  among  the  descendants  of  Ca- 
naan (Oen.  X.  18).  We  must  regard  them 
as  closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they 
bordered,  and  with  whom  they  were  generally 
in  alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power 
of  Hamath,  until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viiL  10).  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  iv.  21-4).  The  "store-cities,"  which 
Solomon  "built  in  Hamath "  (2  Chr.  viiL  4), 
were  perhaps  staples  for  trade.  In  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab  (b.o. 
900)  Hamath  i^pears  as  a  separate  power, 
in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  later  Jeroboam  the 
second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  28). 
Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K. 
xviii.  84,  xix.  18,  Ac.),  and  ttom  this  time 
it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much  importance. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  changed  its  name  to 
Epiphaneia.  The  natives,  however,  called  it 
Hamath,  even  in  St  Jerome's  time,  and  its 
present  name,  Hamdk^  is  but  slightly  altered 
fhnn  the  ancient  form. 

HAM'MATH,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  aUotted  to  NaphUU  (Josh.  xix. 
85).  It  was  near  Tiberias,  one  mile  distant, 
and  had  its  name,  Chanunath,  "  hot  baths," 
because  it  contained  those  of  Tiberias.    In 
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the  list  of  Leritioal  cities  giren  oat  of  Naph- 
tali  (Joah.  xxL  82)  the  name  of  this  plaoe 
seems  to  be  gireu  as  HAKMOTH-Doa. 

HAMHEDA'THA,  father  of  the  infamous 
Haman  (Esth.  iU.  1,  10,  Tiii.  5,  ix.  24). 

HAM'MOTH-DOR.     [Hakmath.] 

HAM'ONAH,  the  name  of  a  city  men- 
tioned in  Ezekiel  (xxxix.  16). 

HA'MOR,  a  Hirite,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
entranee  of  Jacob  on  Palestine  was  prince  of 
the  land  and  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiil. 
19,  xxxiY.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  18,  20,  24.  26). 
[Dinah.] 

HAN'AMEEL,  son  of  Shallom,  and  cousin 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9,  12 ;  and 
comp.  44).  

HAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF,  a  tower 
which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iiL  1,  xii.  89).  From  these  two  pas- 
sagM,  particularly  from  the  former,  it  might 
almost  be  inferred  that  Hananeel  was  but 
another  name  for  the  Tower  of  Meah:  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood 
between  the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate. 
This  tower  is  fhrther  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi. 
38.  The  remaining  passage  in  which  it  is 
named  (Zech.  xir.  10)  also  connects  this 
tower  with  the  '*  comer-gate,'*  which  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sheep-gate. 

HANANI'AH.  1.  Son  of  Aaur,  a  Benja- 
mite  of  Gibeon  and  a  fUse  prophet  in  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judoh.  In  the  4th 
year  of  his  reign,  b.o.  595,  Hannnlah  with- 
stood Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly 
prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconlah  and  all  his  feUow-captives, 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  away  to  Babylon, 
should  be  brought  back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxTiii.) :  an  indication  tiiat  treacherous  ne- 
gotiations were  already  secretly  opened  with 
Pharaoh -Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated 
his  prophecy  by  taking  from  off  the  neck  of 
Jeremiah  the  yoke  which  he  wore  by  Divine 
command  (Jer.  xxviL)  in  token  of  the  sub- 
jection of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries to  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  breaking 
it.  But  JerenJah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes  which 
he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined 
to  be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jere- 
miah added  this  rebuke  and  prediction  of 
Hananiah's  death,  the  ftilfllment  of  which 
closes  the  history  of  this  false  prophet. — 0. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  He  was  of 
the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish  tra-, 
dition  (Dan.  L  3,  6,  7,  11,  19;  ii.  17) — 8. 
Son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  ill.  19),  from  whom 
Chust  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same 
person  who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  Joanna. 


The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and 
Joanna  is  apparent  immediately  we  compare 
them  in  Hebrew. 

HANDICRAFT.  (Acts  xviii.  8,  xix.  25 ; 
Rev.  xviii.  22).  In  the  present  article  brief 
notices  only  can  be  given  of  such  handicraft 
trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  1. 
The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in  war, 
in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of 
labour ;  and,  together  with  iron,  working  in 
brass,  or  rather  copper  alloyed  with  tin, 
bronze,  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as 
practised  in  antediluvian  times  (Oen.  iv.  22). 
In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  copper, 
but  no  iron,  appears  to  have  becna  used, 
though  the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period 
well  known  to  the  Jews,  both  fh>m  their  own 
use  of  it  and  fV-om  their  Egyptian  education, 
whilst  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  o(  Palestine 
and  Syria  were  in  full  possession  of  its  use 
both  for  warlike  and  domestic  purposes  (Ex. 
XX.  25,  XXV.  8,  xxvii.  19;  Num.  xxxv.  16; 
Deut.  iii.  11,  Iv.  20,  viU.  9;  Josh.  viii.  81, 
xvii.  16,18).  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith 
became  recognised  as  a  distinct  employment 
(1  Sam.  xiiL  19).  The  smith's  work  and  its 
results  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(2  Sam.  xU.  81 ;  1  K.  vi.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14 ;  Is.  xliv.  12,  Uv.  16).  The  worker  in 
gold  and  silver  must  have  found  employment 
both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  in  very  early  times,  as  appears 
from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham  to  Re- 
bekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  58,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii. 
18;  Deut  vii.  25).  2.  The  work  of  the 
carpenter  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Oen.  vi.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxvU. ;  Is.  xUv.  18). 
In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself  the 
workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians 
sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  1) ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1), 
as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by 
Solomon  in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6).  But  in 
the  repairs  of  the  Temple,  executed  imder 
Joash  king  of  Judah,  and  also  in  the  re- 
building under  Zerubbabel,  no  mention  is 
made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in  the 
latter  case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to 
have  been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zido- 
nians  (2  K.  xiL  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12  ;  Ezra 
iii.  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must 
have  been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is 
evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xUv.  18.  In  N.T. 
the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Joseph  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  ascribed  to  our  Lord  him- 
self by  way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3  ;  Matt. 
xiiL  55).  8.  The  masons  employed  by  David 
and  Solomon,  at  l..'ast  the  chief  of  them,  were 
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Phoeuiciaiu  (1  K.  y.  18  ;  Ez.  xxrii.  9).  The 
large  stones  used  in  Soloraon^s  Temple  are 
said  by  Josephos  to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  either  mortar  or  cramps,  but 
the  foundation  stones  to  have  been  fastened 
with  lead.  For  ordinary  building,  mortar 
was  used ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  bitumen,  u 
was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  8).  The 
lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar  is 
generally  composed  in  the  East,  require  to 
be  rery  carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to 
resist  wet.  The  wall  "  daubed  with  untem- 
pered  mortar"  of  Ecckiel  (xiii.  10)  was  per- 
haps a  sort  of  cob- wall  of  mud  or  clay  with- 
out lime,  which  would  give  way  under  heavy 
rain.  The  use  of  whitewash  on  tombs  is 
remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  xxiiL  37). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required 
by  the  Law  to  be  re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40- 
45).  4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is 
that  of  ship  and  boat-building,  which  must 
have  been  exercised  to  some  extent  for  the 
fishing-vessels  on  the  lake  of  Oennesaret 
(Matt  viiL  28,  Ix.  1 ;  John  xxi.  8,  8).  So- 
lomon  built,  at  Ezion-Geber,  ships  for  his 
foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cian crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoehaphat 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  renew  (I  K.  ix.  26, 
27,  xxiL  48 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  86,  87).  5.  The 
pexfUmei  used  in  the  religious  services,  and 
in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarchs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of 
the  "apothecaries,**  who  appear  to  have 
formed  a  guild  or  association  (Ex.  xxx.  25, 
35 ;  Neh.  iU.  8 ;  2  Chr.  xvL  14  ;  EccL  vlL  1, 
X.  I;  Ecolus.  xxxviii.  8).  6.  The  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving  both  wool  and  linen 
were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they  are 
still  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women. 
One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good 
house-wife  is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these 
arts  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  26 ;  Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Dent, 
xxii.  11 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  7  ;  Ex.  xvl.  16  ;  Prov. 
xxxL  18,  24).  The  loom,  with  its  beam 
(1  Sam.  xviL  7),  pin  (Judg.  xvl.  14),  and 
shuttle  (Job  viL  6),  was,  perhaps,  introduced 
later,  but  as  early  as  David's  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7).  Together  with  weaving  we  read 
also  of  embroidery,  in  which  gold  and  silver 
threads  were  interwoven  with  the  body  of 
the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure  patterns,  or 
with  precious  stones  set  in  the  needle-work 
(Ex.  xxvL  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-18).  7. 
Besides  these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  practised  in  Palestine, 
and  those  also  of  tanning  and  dressing  leather 
(Josh.  ii.  15-18 ;  2  K.  i.  8 ;  Matt  ill.  4 ; 
Acts  ix.  48).  Shoemakers,  barbers,  and 
taUors  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Pesach. 
iv.  6) ;  the  barber,  or  his  occupation,  by 
Kaekiel   (v»  1 ;  Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Num.  vi.  5j, 


and  the  tailor,  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,  and  goldworkers  are  mcu- 
tioned  in  the  Mishna  {Chel.  viii.  9,  xxix.  8, 
4,  xxx.  I).  Tent-makers  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  8),  and  ft^quent  allusion  is  made 
to  the  trade  of  the  potters.  8.  Bakers  are 
noticed  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxxviL  21;  Hos. 
vii.  4) ;  and  the  well-known  valley  Tyro- 
poeon  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its  inhabi- 
tants. Butchers,  not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of 
1  Cor.  X.  25. 

HAN'NAH,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah, 
and  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  IL).  A 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her 
son  is  in  the  highest  order  of  prophetic 
poetry ;  its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Vii^in 
Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10  with  Luke  L 
46-55  ;  see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been  noticed 
by  the  commentators.  More  recent  critics 
have,  however,  assigned  its  authorship  to 
David. 

HA'NOCH.  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the 
children  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4). — 0.  Eldest 
son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvL  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14  , 
Num.  xxvi.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  8),  and  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Hakochites  (Num.  xxvL 
5). 

HA'NUN,  son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  2 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Ammon,  who  dis- 
honoured the  ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam. 
X.  4),  and  involved  the  Ammonites  in  a  dis- 
astrous war  (2  Sam.  xii.  81 ;  I  Chr.  xix.  6). 

HA'RAN.  1.  The  third  son  of  Terah,  and 
therefore  youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26).  Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him 
—Lot  (27,  81),  and  two  daughters,  vix..  Mil- 
cah,  who  married  her  uncle  Nahor  (29),  and 
Iscah  (29).  Haran  was  bom  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
was  still  living  (28). — 0.  Harak  or  Chauuu* 
(Acts  vii.  2,  4),  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  nUgrated  with  his  Cunily  fh>m  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants 
of  his  brother  Nahor  established  themselves 
(oomp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10,  with  xxvii.  48).  It 
is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10), 
or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-^ram  (xxv.  20), 
the  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
a  name  well  applying  to  the  beautifol  stretch 
of  country  which  lies  below  Mount  Masius 
between  the  Kh<d>our  ana  the  Euphrates. 
Here,  about  midway  in  this  district,  is  a 
small  village  still  called  Harrdn.  It  was 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Charrae,  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  Crassus. 

HARE  (Heb.  am^eth)  occurs  only  in  Lev. 

xi.  6  and  Dent  xiv.  7,  amongst  the  animals 

disallowed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law.    The 

.  hare  is  at  this  day  called  ameb  by  the  Arabs 
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in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  was  erroneously 
thot^ht  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  have  chewed 
the  cod.  They  were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  thllphdn  (B^rax)  by  the  habit 
these  animals  have  of  moring  the  Jaw  about. 

HA'RETH,  THE  FOREST  OF,  in  which 
DaTid  took  reftige,  after,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  prophet  Gad,  he  had  quitted  the 
•<hold"  or  fiutness  of  the  care  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  ft). 

HA'ROD,  THE  WELL  OF,  a  spring  by 
whieh  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in 
the  rout  of  the  Midianites  (Judg.  rii.  1),  and 
where  the  trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode 
of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  The  Ain 
JmlM  is  rery  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

HARO'SHETH  «*0F  THE  GENTILES," 
so  called  firom  the  mixed  races  that  inhabited 
it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  ooast  of 
the  lalce  Merom,  from  which  the  Jordan  is- 
sues ISorth  in  one  unbroken  stream.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Sisera,  captain  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  ir.  S),  and  it  was  the 
point  to  which  the  rictorioua  Israelites  under 
Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and  cha- 
riots of  the  second  potentate  of  that  name 
(Judg.  iT.  16). 

HARP  (Heb.  imnifr).  The  kitmSr  was 
the  national  instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
was  well  known  throughout  Asia.  Moses  as- 
signs its  invention  to  the  antedUuTian  period 
(Gen.  It.  31).  Josephus  records  that  the 
kitmSr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was 
played  on  with  the  plectrum ;  but  this  is  in 
contradiction  to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  1st 
book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  38,  xviii.  10),  that 
Dairid  pUyed  on  the  khmSr  with  his  hand. 
Probably  there  was  a  smaller  and  a  larger 
kimnStf  and  these  may  hare  been  played  in 
diHiBTent  ways  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  3  Sam. 
xiL  SI,  1  Chr.  xx.  S,  is  probably  a  threshing- 
machine.  The  verb  rendered  **  to  harrow  " 
(Is.  xxTiU.  34 ;  Job  xxxix.  10 ;  Hos.  x.  II), 
expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the 
dods,  and  is  so  far  analogous  to  our  harrow- 
ing, but  whether  done  by  any  such  m«flh<«ft 
as  we  call  **  a  harrow,"  is  rery  doubtftiL 

HART.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  the 
elean  animals  (Deut.  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xr.  33), 
and  seems,  trota  the  passages  quotni,  as  w^ 
as  ttwa.  1  K.  ir.  28,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  The  Heb.  maac.  noun  oyyil 
denotes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  scune  species 
or  OrridM  (deer  tribe),  either  the  Dama 
vtilgaii$t  Callow-deer,  or  the  C$rvut  Bar- 
ftonif,  th«  Barbary  deer. 


HARVEST.     [AoxicuLTVXX.] 

HAUIIAN,  a  province  of  Palestine  twloe 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xlril.  16,  18).  There 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  well-known  Greek  prorince  of  AwramUt^ 
and  the  modem  Haurdn, 

HAVILAH.  1.  a  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x. 
7) ;  and  0.  a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  39).  Various 
theories  hare  been  advanced  respecting  these 
obscure  peoples.  It  appears  to  be  most 
probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the  same 
country,  and  there  intermarried;  thus  re- 
ceiving one  name,  and  forming  one  race, 
with  a  common  descent.  The  Cushite  people 
of  this  name  formed  the  westernmost  edony 
of  Cush  along  the  south  of  Arabia. 

HAV'ILAH  (Gen.  ii.  1 1 ) .     [Edkn .] 

HA'VOTH-JA'IR,  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan,  which 
were  taken  by  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh,  and 
called  after  his  name  (Num.  xxxiL  41 ;  Deut. 
ill.  14).  In  the  records  of  Manasseh  in  Josh. 
xUl.  80,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  38,  the  Havoth-Jair 
are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making 
up  sixty  *<  cities"  (comp.  1  K.  iv.  18). 
There  is  apparently  some  conftiaion  in  these 
different  statements  as  to  what  the  sixty 
dties  really  consisted  of.  No  less  doubtftil  is 
the  number  of  the  Havoth-Jair.  In  1  Chr. 
IL  33  they  are  specified  as  twenty-three,  but 
in  Judg.  X.  4,  as  thirty. 

HAWK,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
niU  (Lev.  xi.  16 ;  Deut.  xiv.  15  ;  Job  xxxix. 
36).  The  word  is  doubtless  generic,  as  ap- 
pears fhHU  the  expression  in  Deut.  and  Lev. 
"  after  his  kind,"  and  includes  various 
species  of  the  Faloomdae,  With  respect  to 
the  passage  in  Job  (/.  c),  which  appears  to 
allude  to  the  migratory  habits  of  hawks,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
lesser  raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all  art 
summer  migrants.  The  kestrel  remains  all 
the  year,  but  the  others  are  all  migrants  from 
the  south. 

HA'ZAEL,  a  king  of  Damascus,  who 
reigned  fhmi  about  b.c.  886  to  b.c.  840. 
He  appears  to  have  been  previously  a  person 
in  a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadad, 
and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Ellsha,  to  in- 
quire if  he  would  recover  trom  the  malady 
under  which  he  was  suiforing.  Elisha's 
answer  led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted 
the  throne  (3  K.  viU.  7-15).  He  was  soon 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Ahaiiah  king  of 
Judah,  and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  for  the 
possession  of  the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (ibid, 
viii.  38).  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Jehu,  Hazael  led  the  Syrians  against  the 
•Israelites  (about  b.c  860),  whom  he  **  smote 
in  aU  their  coasts"  (3  K.  x.  83),  thus  s 
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pushing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii. 
IS).  At  the  close  of  his  life,  haring  taken 
Oath  (ibid.  xii.  17  ;  oomp.  Am.  Ti.  2),  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Jerusalem  (3  Chr.  xxiT.  24), 
and  was  about  to  assault  the  city,  when  Joash 
bribed  him  to  retire  (2  K.  xii.  18).  Haxael 
appears  to  have  died  about  the  year  b.c.  840 
(ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46  years. 

HA'ZAR-AD'DAR,  &o.     [Haxeb.] 

HAZARMA'VETH,  the  third,  in  order,  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The  name 
is  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Hadram&wi  and 
fftuhrumdwtt  the  appellation  of  a  province 
and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia. 
Its  capital  is  Satham,  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirb4t,  Zaf&ri,  and 
Kisheem,  fh)m  whence  a  great  trade  was 
carried  on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and 
AiHca. 

HAZEL.  The  Hebrew  term  IHm  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  87.  Authorities  are  di> 
vided  between  the  hasel  and  the  almond  tree, 
as  representing  t)-je  jtfs.  The  latter  is  most 
probably  correct. 

HA'ZER,  topographically,  seems  generally 
employed  for  the  '*  villages'*  of  people  in  a 
roviiig  and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent 
collections  of  dwellings  which  are  described 
by  travellers  among  the  modern  Arabs  to 
consist  of  rough  stone  walls  covered  with  the 
tent-cloths.  As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in 
the  A.  Y. : — 1.  In  the  plural,  Hazbeoc,  and 
Haxxboth,  for  which  see  below.  2.  In  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Hasoe.  S.  In 
oomposition  with  other  words. — 1.  Hasax- 
ASDAB,  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  land 
promised  to  Israel  (Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Adab, 
Josh.  XV.  3). — 8.  Haxab-xkam,  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land 
promised  to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to 
terminate  (Num.  xxxiv.  9,  10 ;  oomp.  Ex. 
xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1). — 8.  Haxab-oaddah,  one 
of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  27),  named  between  Moladah  and 
Heshmon.— 4.  Haxae-shijal,  a  town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between 
Hasar-gaddah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  28, 
xix.  3;  I  Chr.  iv.  28). — 5.  Hasab-susah, 
one  of  the  **  cities  "  allotted  to  Simeon  in  the 
extreme  south  of  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  5). 

HA'ZERIM.  The  Avms,  or  more  accu- 
rately the  Awim,  are  said  to  have  lived  "  in 
the  villages  (A.Y.  "Haxerim")  as  fitr  as 
Gasa"  (Deut.  U.  23)  before  their  expulsion 
by  the  Caphtorim. 

HA'ZEROTH  (Num.  xL  35,  xU.  16,  xxxiii. 
17  ;  Deut.  i.  1),  a  sUtion  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  and  perhaps  recognizable  in  the 
AvtiOo  Svdhtra, 


HA'ZEZON-TA'MAR,  and  HA'ZAZON- 
TA'MAR,  the  ancient  name  of  Engedi  (Gen. 
xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  in  the  records  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 

HA'ZOR.  1.  A  fortified  city,  which  on 
the  occupation  of  the  country  was  allotted  to 
NaphtaU  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  posiUon  was 
apparently  between  Ramah  and  Kedeeh  (ibid. 
xlL  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the 
Lake  of  Merom.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  it  a  different  place  firom  that  of 
which  Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1 ;  Judg. 
iv.  2,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xiL  9).  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal  city  of  the  whole  of  North  Palestine 
(Josh.  xi.  10).  It  was  fortified  by 'Solomon 
(1  K.  iv.  15),  and  its  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried captive  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv. 
29).  The  most  probable  site  of  Hazor  is 
TsU  XhurMbeh.—2.  One  of  the  "  cities"  of 
Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in 
order  to  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  28).— 3.  Hazor- 
Hadattah,  r=  "  new  Hazor,"  another  of  the 
southern  towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25). 

HEATHEN.     [Gbmtiues.] 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words 
thus  rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we 
may  briefly  notice.  1.  lUUcPa  (A.  Y.  flrma- 
ment).  [Fibmambnt.] — 2.  ShdtMfim.  This 
li  the  word  used  in  the  expression  "the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  or  "the  upper  and 
lower  regions"  (Gen.  i.  1).— 8.  MdrSm,  used 
for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16;  Jer.  xxv.  80; 
Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means  a 
mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19 ;  Ez.  xvii.  28. — 
4.  SheehdliUm^  "expanses,"  with  reference  to 
the  extetU  of  heaven  (Deut.  xxxiiL  26 ;  Job 
XXXV.  5).  St.  Paul's  expression  "  third 
heaven"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  con- 
jecture. Grotius  said  that  the  Jews  divided 
the  heaven  into  three  parts,  viz.,  1.  the  air  or 
atmosphere,  where  clouds  gather ;  2.  the  fir- 
mament, in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  fixed ;  3.  the  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of 
God  and  his  angels. 

HE'BER.  1.  Grandson  of  the  patriarch 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17  ;  1  Chr.  viL  31 ;  Num. 
xxvL  45),  fhmi  whom  came  the  Heberitea 
(Num.  xxvi.  45).— A.  The  patriarch  Ebea 
(Luke  UL  85).     [Ebxb.] 

HEBREW.  This  word  first  occurs  as 
given  to  Abram  by  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  xiv. 
18)  because  he  had  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
The  name  is  also  derived  fhmi  ^iher,  **  be- 
yond, on  the  other  side,"  but  this  is  essen. 
tially  the  same  with  the  preceding  explana- 
tion, since  both  imply  that  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to 
express  a  distinction  between  the  raoes  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  Hebrew  was  a  cis-Euphratian 
word  applied  to  trans*  Euphratian  immigrants. 
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The  tenn  Israelite  was  \ued  by  the  Jews  of 
themselTes  among  themselTes,  the  term  He- 
brew iraa  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  foreigners.  The  latter  waa  ac- 
cepted by  the  Jews  in  their  external  rela- 
tions ;  and  after  the  general  substitution  of 
the  word  JeWf  it  still  found  a  place  in  tiiat 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
tradistinction, the  language.  All  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  written  in  the  He- 
brew language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  passages — Dan.  ii.  4-Til. ;  Ex.  iv. 
8-Ti.  18,  and  vU.  12-26  ;  Jer.  x.  11— which 
are  in  Chaldee.  Both  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
are  sister  dialects  of  a  great  family  of  ian- 
gnagea,  to  which  the  name  of  Semitic  is 
usually  giren,  firom  the  real  or  supposed  de- 
scent of  the  people  speaking  them  fh>m  the 
patriarch  Shem.  The  dialects  of  this  Semitic 
funily  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
branches: — 1.  The  IfortJiem  or  Aramaean, 
to  which  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  belong.  2. 
The  SotUhem,  of  which  the  Arabic  is  the  most 
important,  and  which  also  includes  the  Ethi- 
opio.  8.  The  OnUratt  which  comprises  the 
Hebrew  and  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  other 
inhabitants  ot  Palestine,  such  as  the  Canaan- 
ites  and  Phoenicians. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  There 
has  been  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  authorship  of  this  Epistle.  The  super- 
scription, the  orcUnary  source  of  information, 
is  wanting ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in  North 
Aftiea,  St  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 
the  translation  of  the  Epistle  into  Greek 
from  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Paul.  Origen 
believed  that  the  thoughts  were  St  Paul's, 
the  languid  and  composition  St  Luke's  or 
CAemeafs  of  Rome.  Tertnllian  names  Bar- 
nabas as  the  reputed  author  according  to  the 
North  Aftican  tradition.  Luthw's  conjecture 
that  Apollos  was  the  author  has  been  adopted 
by  many. — ^The  Epistle  was  probably  addressed 
to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.  The 
argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could  be 
need  with  most  effect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  fami- 
liar with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service. 
It  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viU.  4 
and  sq.,  ix.  6  and  sq.,  and  xiii.  10  and  sq., 
imply  that  the  Temple  was  standing,  and 
that  Its  usual  course  of  Divine  service  was 
carried  on  without  interruption.  The  date 
which  best  agrees  with  the  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  authorship  and  destination  of 
the  Epistle  is  a.d.  68,  about  the  end  of  St 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  or  a  year  after 


Albinus  succeeded  Festus  as  Procurator. — We 
have  already  seen  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
stated  that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  St. 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  Greek.  But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us 
to  regard  it  as  a  tradition,  ratner  than  a 
conjecture  suggested  by  the  style  of  the 
Epistle.  In  fovour  of  a  Greek  original  we 
may  observe  (I.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow 
of  the  Greek ;  (2.)  the  use  of  Greek  words 
which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in 
Hebrew  without  long  periphrase;  (8.)  the 
use  of  paronomasia ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of  the 
Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references. — 
With  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Epistle,  it 
should  be  recollected  that,  while  the  nume- 
rous Christian  churches  scattered  throughout 
Judaea  (Acts  ix.  81 ;  Gal.  i.  22)  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  persecution  from  the  Jews 
(1  Thess.  ii.  14),  there  was  in  Jerusalem  one 
additional  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant oppressors  of  the  Christians.  The 
magnificent  national  Temple  might  be  shut 
against  the  Hebrew  Christian ;  and  even  if 
this  afSiction  were  not  often  laid  upon  him, 
yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  he  bore 
within  him,  the  knowledge  that  the  end  of 
all  the  beauty  and  awfiilness  of  Zion  was 
rapidly  approaching.  What  could  take  the 
place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  waa 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease 
to  exist  T  What  compensation  could  Chris- 
tianity offer  him  for  the  loss  which  was 
pressing  the  Hebrew  Christian  more  and 
more  t  The  writer  of  this  Epistle  meets  the 
Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own  ground.  His 
answer  is — "Your  new  faith  gives  you  Christ, 
and,  in  Christ  all  you  seek,  all  your  fttthers 
sought  In  Christ  the  son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-euflloient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels 
to  the  Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a 
benefactor,  more  sympathising  and  more  pre- 
vailing than  the  High-priest  as  an  intercessor : 
His  sabbath  awaits  you  in  heaven;  to  His 
covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be  subser- 
vient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality 
of  which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ; 
His  city  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands. 
Having  Him,  believe  in  Him  with  all  your 
heart,  with  a  faith  in  the  unseen  ftiture, 
strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of  old,  patient 
under  present  and  prepared  for  coming  woe, 
fUl  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love."  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

HE'BRON.  1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath, 
who  was  the  second  son  of  Levi ;  the  younger 
brother  of  Amram,  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Ex.  vL  18;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr.  vi.  2,  18, 
xxiiL12).  The  immediate  children  of  Hebron 
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are  not  mentioned  by  nftme  (comp.  Ex.  vi. 
21,  22),  but  he  was  the  founder  of  a  fomilj 
of  Hebronitee  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ;  1  Chr. 
xxYi.  23,  80,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron  (1  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxUi.  19).— 0.  A  city  of  Jadah  (Josh.  xt. 
54) ;  situated  among  tiie  mountains  (Josh. 
XX.  7),  20  Boman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  Beersheba. 
Hebron  is  one  of  the  meet  ancient  cities  in 
the  world  stiU  existing ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,' 
says  a  sacred  writer,  "  seven  years  before 
Z<Mtn  in  Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22) ;  and  was  a 
well-known  town  when  Abraham  entered 
Canaan  8780  years  ago  (Qen.  xiii.  18).  Its 
original  name  was  Kiijath>Arba  (Judg.  L  10), 
**the  city  of  Arba;"  so  called  ttcm  Arba, 
the  father  of  Anal^  and  progenitor  of  the 
giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxL  11,  xv.  18,  14). 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  ttcm  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs. 
Sarah  died  at  Hebron;  and  Abraham  then 
bought  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and 
cave  of  Machpelah,  to  serve  as  a  ftmily 
tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The  cave  is  still 
there ;  and  the  massive  waUs  of  the  Hwam 
or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city. 
Abrahan;  is  called  by  Mahommedans  eUKht^, 
**  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
modem  name  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8<nne 
50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by 
rocky  hills.  The  valley  runs  fhun  north  to 
south ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the  town, 
surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  venerable 
Haramf  lies  partiy  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen. 
XXX vii.  14  ;  comp.  xxiii.  19).  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  This,  say 
some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which  Abra- 
ham pitched  his  tent,  and  it  stUl  bears  the 
name  of  the  patriarch. 

HEIFER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no 
expression  that  exactiy  corresponds  to  our 
heifer ;  for  both  eglah  and  p€irah  are  applied 
to  cows  that  have  calved  (I  Sam.  vi.  7-12 ; 
Job  xxi.  10;  Is.  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or 
young  cow  was  not  commonly  used  for 
ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the 
com  (Hos.  X.  11 ;  but  see  Judg.  xiv.  18), 
when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut.  XXV.  4) ;  hence  the  expression  an 
**  unbroken  heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.Y.  "  back- 
sliding"), to  which  Israel  is  compared. 

HEL'BON,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  Ese- 
kiel  xxviL  Geographers  have  hitherto  re- 
presented Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city 
of  Aleppo,  called  Sahb  by  the  Arabs ;  but 


there  are  strong  reasons  against  this,  and 
the  ancient  city  must  be  identified  with  a 
village  within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus,  still 
bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon^  and  still 
celebrated  as  producing  the  finest  grapes  in 
the  country. 

HE'LI,  the  father  of  Joseph,  the  husband 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  28) ;  main- 
tained by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have 
been  the  real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of 
the  Virgin  herself. 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and 
unfortunately  used  by  our  translators  to 
riender  the  Hebrew  Sheol.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word 
Sheol,  or  else  render  it  always  by  **the 
grave"  or  "  the  pit."  It  is  deep  (Job  xi.  8) 
and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  80 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix. 
18),  and  (kstened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviiL  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16).  In  this  cavernous 
realm  are  the  souls  of  dead  men,  the  Rephaim 
and  ill-eplrits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix.  48 ; 
Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Es.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii.  21). 
It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  O.  T. 
Shsol  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  85,  xUL  88  ;  1  Sam.  U.  6 ;  Job  xiv. 
18).  In  other  passages,  however,  it  seems 
to  involve  a  notion  of  punishment,  and  is 
therefore  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word 
**  Hell."  But  in  many  cases  this  translation 
misleads  the  reader.  It  is  obvious,  for  in- 
stance, that  Job  xi.  8  ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8  ;  Am. 
ix.  2  (where  "  hell"  is  used  as  the  antithesis 
of  *<  heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sh«ol  in  the  bowels' 
of  the  earth.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  Hades, 
like  Sheol,  sometimes  means  merely  *<the 
grave"  (Rev.  xx.  18 ;  Acts  ii.  81 ;  1  Cor. 
XT.  55),  or  in  general  "  t&e  .unseen  world.'* 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of  our 
Lord  <*  He  went  down  into  hell,"  meaning 
the  state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any 
restriction  of  happiness  or  misery,  a  doctrine 
certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  iL  25-81). 
Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  28  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ; 
Matt.  xi.  28,  ftc).  ConsequenUy  it  has  been 
the  prevalent,  almost  the  universal,  notion 
that  Hades  is  an  MermodUOo  state  between 
death  and  resurrection,  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  the  abode  oU  the  blessed  and  the 
other  of  the  lost.  In  holding  this  view,  main 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives 
and  Laxarus ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ground 
the  proof  of  an  important  theological  doctrine 
on  a  passage  which  confessedly  abounds  in 
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Jewish  metaphon.  The  word  most  freqaentlj 
tncd  in  the  N.  T.  for  the  place  of  ftitnre 
pfonishment  is  Oehenna  or  Oehetma  of  fir: 
[GnmncA  and  Hikkox.] 

HEL'LENIST.  In  one  of  the  earliest  no- 
tioes  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acta  Ti.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognised  among  ita  members,  **  Hebrews" 
and  "  Hellenists**  (Grecians),  who  appear  to 
stand  towards  one  another  in  some  degree 
in  a  relation  of  Jealous  riralry  (comp.  Acts 
ix.  39).  The  name,  according  to  ito  deriva- 
tion, marks  a  class  distinguished  by  peculiar 
habits,  and  not  by  descent  Thus  the  Hel- 
lenista  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  prose- 
lytes of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage,  but 
also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of 
the  current  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it 
the  use  of  the  common  Greek  dialect. 

HELMET.     [Arms.] 

HEM  OF  GARMENT.  The  importance 
which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem  or  fHnge 
of  their  garmenU  was  founded  upon  the  re- 
gulation in  Num.  zv.  88,  89,  which  gave  a 
symbolical  meaning  to  it. 

HE'MAN,  son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of 
Samuel  the  prophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is 
called  "the  singer,"  rather,  the  muncian 
(1  Chr.  vi.  88),  and  was  the  first  of  the  three 
Levites  to  whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  the  temple-service  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  16-22),  Asaph 
and  Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  8, 
Jeduthan,  being  his  colleagues.  A  f^irther 
aocoimt  of  Heman  is  given  I  Chr.  xxv.,  where 
he  is  called  (vcr.  5)  *'the  king's  seer  in  the 
matters  of  God."  Whether  or  no  this  Heman 
Is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  is  doubtfiil.  He  is  there  called  *«  the 
Ezrahite;"  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  *•  Ethan  the  Ezrahite." 

HEMLOCK.  The  Hebrew  r6ih  is  rendered 
*'  hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hoe.  x.  4 ;  Am. 
Ti.  12),  but  elsewhere  "gaU."     [Gall.] 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the 
Bible  except  in  Matt.  xxUi.  87 ;  Luke  xiii. 
84.  That  a  bird  so  common  In  Palestine 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  certainly 
singular. 

HE'NA  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which  the  Assy- 
rian kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  18;  Is.  xxxvii. 
t8).  At  no  great  distance  from  Sippara  (now 
Mo»c^\  is  an  ancient  town  called  Ana  or 
Anah^  which  may  be  the  same  as  Hena. 

HER'MAS,  the  name  of  a  Christian  resi- 
dent at  Rome  to  whom  St  Paul  sends  greeting 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14).    Ire- 
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naeus,  Tertnllian,  and  Origen  agree  in  attri- 
buting to  him  the  work  called  the  Shtpherd : 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ;  while  others 
affirm  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake 
in  the  following  age.  It  existed  for  a  long 
time  only  in  a  Latin  version,  but  the  first 
part  in  Greek  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus.  It  was  never  received  into 
the  canon ;  but  yet  was  generally  cited  with 
respect  only  seeond  to  that  which  was  paid 
to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T. 

HERltfES,  a  Christian  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  14.  According  to  tradition  he  was  one  ot 
the  Seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dalmatia. 

HERMOQ'ENES,  a  person  mentioned  by 
St  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15)  when  all  in  Asia  had  turned 
away  f^om  him,  and  among  their  number 
"  Phygellus  and  Hermogencs." 

HER'MON,  a  mountain  on  the  north- 
eastern border  of  Palestine  (Deut  iii.  8  ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi. 
17),  adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr. 
V.  28).  It  stands  at  the  southern  end,  and 
Lb  the  culminating  point  of  the  anti-Libanus 
range;  it  towers  high  above  the  ancient 
border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria. 
The  name  Hermon  was  doubtless  suggested 
by  ita  appearance — ♦•  a  lofty  prominent  peak," 
visible  fh>m  afar.  The  Sidonians  called  it 
Siricn,  and  the  Amorites  Shenir.  It  was 
also  named  <8iiofi,  "the  elevated"  (Deut  iv. 
48).  So  now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  called 
Jebel  e$h-8heikhy  ♦*  the  chief-mountain ; "  and 
Jehel  eth-The\jf  "  snowy  mountain."  When 
the  whole  country  is  parched  with  the  summer 
sun,  white  lines  of  snow  streak  the  head  of 
Hermon.  This  mountain  was  the  great  land- 
mark of  the  Israelites.  It  was  associated 
with  their  northern  border  almost  as  inti- 
mately as  the  sea  was  with  the  western^ 
Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  flrom  each  other.  This  may  account  for 
the  expression  in  Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  re- 
member thee  f^om  the  land  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Sermons.**  In  two  passages  of  Scripture 
this  mountain  Is  called  BaaUherimm  (Judg. 
iii.  8  ;  1  Chr.  v.  28),  possibly  because  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  The  height  of  Hermon 
has  never  been  measured,  though  it  has  often 
been  estimated.  It  may  safely  be  reckoned 
at  10,000  feet 

HER'OD.  This  family,  though  of  Idumaean 

origin,  and  thus  aliens  by  race,  were  Jews 

in  faith. — ^L   Hbrod   thk    Grbat  was  the 

seeond  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumaean,  who 
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waa  appointed  Procurator  of  Judaea  by  Julius 
Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypros,  an  Arabian  of 
noble  descent.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
elevation,  though  only  fifteen  years  old,  he 
received  the  government  of  Galilee,  and 
shortly  afterwards  that  of  Coele-Syria.  When 
Antony  came  to  Syria,  b.c.  41,  he  appointed 
Herod  and  his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs 
of  Judaea.  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thlans,  who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty, 
and  fled  to  Rome  (b.c.  40).  At  Rome  he  was 
well  received  by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  king  of  Judaea 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Hasmonaean  linn.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  help  of  the 
Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (b.c.  87),  and 
completely  established  his  authority  through- 
out his  dominions.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
be  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble 
bearing  won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror, who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  b.c.  31,  and  in  the  nest  year 
increased  it  by  the  addition  of  several  im- 
portant cities,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 
province  of  Trachonitis  and  the  district  of 
Paneas.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod 
was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles,  but  his 
domestio  life  was  embittered  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts 
of  vengeance.  The  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed 
which  Herod  perpetrated  in  his  own  fomily 
were  accompanied  by  others  among  his  sub- 
jects equally  terrible,  from  the  number  who 
fell  victims  to  them.  According  to  the  well- 
known  story,  he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he 
had  called  to  him  in  his  last  moments  to  be 
executed  immediately  after  his  decease,  that 
so  at  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by 
universal  mourning.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
his  fatal  illness  that  he  must  have  caused 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem 
(Matt  ii.  16>18),  and  from  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a  few  young 
children  in  an  unimportant  village  when  con- 
trasted with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out 
or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Joeephus 
has  passed  it  over  in  silence.  In  dealing 
with  the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  Herod  showed  as  great  contempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his 
personal  vengeance.  But  while  he  alienated 
in  this  manner  the  affections  of  the  Jews  by 
his  cruelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law,  he 
adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  mo- 
numents of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous 
care,  was  the  greatest  o(  these  works.  The 
restoration  was  begun  b.c.  20,  and  the  Temple 
itself  was  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half. 


But  fresh  additions  were  constantly  made  in 
succeeding  years,  so  that  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "built  in  forty  and  six  years" 
(John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of 
Herod's  work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest 
addition  then  made. — II.  Hbroo  Amtipas 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace, 
a  Samaritan.  His  father  had  originally  des- 
tined him  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom, 
but  by  the  last  change  of  his  ^^ill  appointed 
him  "tetrarch  of  GaUlee  and  Peraea"  (Matt. 
xir.  1  ;  Luke  ill.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acto  xiii.  1. 
Cf.  Luke  iii.  1).  He  first  married  a  daughter 
of  Arctas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petraea,"  but 
after  some  time  he  made  overtures  of  mar- 
riage to  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother 
Herod-Philip,  which  she  received  favourably. 
Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to  his 
daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with 
great  loss.  This  -defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus,  was  attributed 
by  many  to  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas  shortly 
before,  under  the  influence  of  Herouias  (Matt. 
xiv.  4  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  ff.;  Luke  ill.  19). 
At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias 
proved  the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She 
urged  him  to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of 
king  (cf.  Mark  vi.  14) ;  but  he  was  opposed 
at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of 
Agrippa,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment at  Lugdunum,  a.d.  S9.  Herodias 
voluntarily  shared  his  punishment,  and  he 
died  in  exile.  Pilate  took  occasion  ftrom  our 
Lord's  residence  in  Galilee  to  send  Him  for 
examination  (Luke  xxiii.  6  ff.)  to  Hero4 
Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  cele- 
brate the  Passover.  The  city  of  Tibbbias, 
which  Antipas  founded  and  named  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  was  the  most  conspieuous 
monument  of  his  long  reign.— III.  Hebod 
PHnjp  I.  (Philip,  Mark  vL  17)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne,  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  tetrarch 
Philip.  He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of 
Agrippa  I.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
Salome.  Herodias,  however,  left  him,  and 
made  an  infamous  marriage  with  his  half, 
brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  Mark 
Ti.  17  ;  Luke  iii.  19).  He  was  excluded 
fmrn.  all  share  in  his  father's  possession^  in 
consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery,  and 
lived  afterwards  in  a  private  station. — IV. 
HxBOD  Philip  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  Cleopatra.  Like  his  half-brothers 
Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he  was  brought  up 
at  home.  He  received  as  his  own  govern- 
ment Batanea,  Tracbonitis,  Auranltis  (Oaul- 
onitis),  and  some  parts  about  Janmia  witli 
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the  title  of  tetraroh  (Lake  iii.  1).  He  built 
a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Paneas,  near  the 
Bourcee  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  called 
Caesarea  (Matt.  xri.  18;  Mark  viiL  27), 
and  raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank  of  a  city 
under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there 
A.D.  34.  He  married  Salome,  the  daughter 
of  Herod  Philip  I.  and  Herodias.— Y.  Hkrod 
AoaippA  I.  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus  and 
Berenice,  and  grandson  of 'Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius 
and  Drusns,  and  after  a  life  of  yarious  ricis- 
situdes,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Caius 
(Caligula)  a.d.  87.  The  new  emperor  gave 
him  the  governments  formerly  held  by  the 
tetrarchs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other 
marks  of  favour  (Acts  zii.  1).  On  the 
banishment  of  Aniipas,  his  dominions  were 
added  to  those  already  held  by  Agrippa. 
Afterwards  Agrippa  rendered  important 
services  to  Claudius,  and  received  fh)m  him 
in  return  (▲.».  41)  the  government  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria.  Unlike  his  predecessors, 
Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Law, 
and  he  sought  with  success  the  favour  of  the 
Jews.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this 
view  he  put  to  death  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  fiirther  imprisoned  Peter  (Acts 
xii*  1  ff.).  But  his  sudden  death  interrupted 
his  ambitious  projects.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of  Judaea  (a.d. 
44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games  at  Caesarea, 
held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  When  he 
appeared  in  the  theatre  (Acts  xii.  21)  his 
flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god;  and  sud- 
denly he  was  seised  with  terrible  pains,  and 
being  carried  fh>m  the  theatre  to  the  palace 
died  after  five  days'  agony. — YI.  Hbbod 
AoniPFA  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
and  Cyproe,  a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the 
Great.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  fkther 
A.D.  44  he  was  at  Rome.  Not  long  after- 
wards, however,  the  Emperor  gave  him 
(about  A.D.  50)  the  kingdom  of  Chalds,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  uncle ;  and  then  trans- 
ferred him  (a.d.  52)  to  the  tetrarchiea 
formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias  with 
the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13).  The  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  his  sister  Berenice 
(Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause  of  grave  sus- 
picion. In  the  last  Roman  war  Agrippa 
took  part  with  the  Romans,  and  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Berenice  to 
Rome^  where  he  died  in  the  third  year  of 
Trujan  (a.d.  100).  The  appearance  of  St 
-Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.b.  60)  ofliors  several 
characteristio  traits.  The  "pomp"  with 
which  the  king  came  into  the  audience 
ehamber  (Acts  xxv.  23)  was  accordant  with 


his  general  bearing  ;  and  the  cold  irony  w.th 
which  he  met  the  impassioned  words  of  the 
Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the  temper 
of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in  the 
destruction  of  his  nation. 

HERO'DIANS.  In  the  account  which  is 
given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Mark  (xii.  18  ff.)  of  the  last  eflbrts  made  by 
difftrent  sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  fh>m 
our  Lord  Himself  the  materials  for  His  ac- 
cusation, a  party  under  the  name  of  JTiero- 
diam  is  represented  as  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark 
xii.  13 ;  comp.  also  iii.  6,  viii.  15).  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power 
of  the  Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the 
preservation  of  their  national  existence  in 
the  face  of  Roman  ambition.  Two  distinct 
classes  might  thus  unite  in  supporting  what 
was  a  domMtic  tyranny  as  contrasted  with 
absolute  dependence  on  Rome :  those  who 
saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against  direct 
heathen  rule,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to 
look  with  satisiiftction  upon  such  a  compro- 
mise between  the  ancient  faith  and  heathen 
civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

HERO'DIAS,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the 
Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 
She  first  married  Herod  Philip  I. ;  then  she 
eloped  fhnn  him  to  marry  Heiod  Antipas, 
her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long  married 
to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  ^ughter  of 
Aeneas  or  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  The  con- 
sequences both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the  re- 
proof which  it  incurred,  are  well  known. 
Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with 
the  lose  of  his  whole  army.  The  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi.  24- 
28).  According  to  Josephus  the  execution 
took  place  in  a  fortress  called  Machaerus, 
looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  from  the 
south.  She  accompanied  Antipas  into  exile 
to  Lugdunum. 

HERO'DION,  a  relative  of  St.  Paul,  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the 
Christians  of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi. 
11). 

HERON.  The  Hebrew  andpkah  appears 
as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi. 
19,  Dent.  xiv.  18.  It  was  probably  a  generic 
name  for  a  well-known  class  of  birds.  The 
only  point  on  which  any  two  commentators 
seem  to  agree  is  tiiat  it  is  not  the  heron.  On 
etymological  grounds,  Gesenius  considers  the 
name  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  per- 
haps the  goose. 
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HESH'BON,  the  capital  dty  of  Sibon  king 
of  the  Amorites  (I^um.  zxi.  26).  It  stood 
on  the  western  border  of  the  high  plain 
{MUhoTt  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Oad. 
The  ruins  of  Heshdnj  30  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear 
the  name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  There 
are  many  cisterns  among  the  ruins  (comp. 
Cant.  Tii.  4). 

HESH'MON,  a  place  named,  with  others, 
as  lying  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XT.  27). 

HETH,  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  thx 
Hnrrm.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen. 
X.  and  1  Chr.  I.,  Heth  is  a  son  of  Canaan. 
The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamile  race, 
neither  of  the  "country''  nor  the  "kin- 
dred *'  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Oen.  xxir.  8, 
4,  xxTiU.  1,  2). 

HEZEKI'AH,  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  son 
of  the  apostate  Abas  and  Abi  (or  Ab^ah), 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  b.c. 
726.  Heseldah  was  one  of  the  three  most  per- 
fect kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5;  Ecclus.  xlix. 
4).  His  first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair, 
and  reopen  with  splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect 
ceremonial,  the  Temple  which  had  been  de- 
spoiled and  neglected  during  the  careless  and 
idolatrous  reign  of  his  ftither.  This  conse- 
cration was  accompanied  by  a  reviral  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  eren  to 
spare  "the  high  places,*'  which,  although 
tolerated  by  many  well-intentioned  kings, 
had  naturally  been  profaned  by  the  worship 
of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xTiii.  4).  A 
still  more  decisire  act  was  the  destruction  of 
a  braxen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one 
used  by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of 
the  IsraeUtes  (Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had 
oeoome  an  object  of  adoration.  When  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  fallen,  Hexekiah  ex- 
tended his  pious  endeayours  to  Ephndm  and 
Manasseh ;  and  by  inviting  the  scattered  in- 
habitants to  a  peculiar  Passover,  kindled 
their  fodignation  also  against  the  idolatrous 
practices  which  still  continued  among  them. 
Ttiis  Passover  was,  from  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  celebrated  at  an  unusual,  though 
not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  time;  and  by 
an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen 
days  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.).  At  the 
head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggres- 
sive against  the  Philistines ;  and  in  a  serlet 
of  victories  not  only  rewon  the  dties  which 
his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr.  xxviU.  18),  but 
oven  dispossessed  them  of  their  own  cities, 
except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath.    It 


was  perhaps  to  the  purposes  oi  this  war  that 
he  applied  the  money  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted  by 
Shalmanesei,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
Ahax  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser. 
When,  after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king 
of  Assyria  applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah 
refused  it,  and  in  open  rebellion  omitted  to 
send  even  the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xviii.  7). 
Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and 
long-continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians 
under  their  king  Eluloeus.  This  must  have 
been  a  critical  and  intensely  anxious  period 
for  Jerusalem;  and  Hezekiah  used  every 
available  means  to  strengthen  his  position, 
and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
20;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  8-5,  80;  Is.  xxii.  8-11, 
xxxiii.  18).  According  to  a  scheme  of  chro- 
nology proposed  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Hezeldah's 
dangerous  illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is.  xxxviiL ; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly  synchronised  with 
Sargon's  fUtile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezeldah's  reign,  eleven  years  before 
8enna4sherih*s  invasion.  That  it  must  have 
preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  ftrom  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as 
well  as  ttma  modem  discoveries.  Hezeldah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis, 
and  who  had  at  that  time  no  heir  (for 
Manasseh  was  not  bom  till  kmg  afterwards, 
2  K.  xxi.  1),  "  turned  his  fisoe  to  the  wall 
and  wept  sore "  at  the  threatened  approach 
of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on  his 
anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered 
to  promise  the  king  immediate  recovery,  and 
a  treeh.  lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by 
a  sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a  plaster  of 
figs.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters 
and  gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his 
recovery  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  28),  and  among 
them  an  embassy  from  Merodach-Baladan 
(or  Berodach,  2  K.  xx.  12),  the  viceroy  of 
Babylon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his 
convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12;  Is.  xxxix.  1) ; 
but  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far 
an  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  pos- 
sible or  desirable,  for  Merodach-Baladan,  no 
less  than  Hezekiah,  was  in  apprehension  of 
the  Assyrians.  Community  of  interest  made 
Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification;  and,  per- 
haps, to  enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own 
importance  as  an  ally,  he  displayed  to  the 
messengers  the  princely  treasures  which  he 
and  his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  If 
ostentation  were  his  motive  it  received  a 
terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by 
Isaiah  that  ttcm  the  then  tottering  and 
subordinUe  province  of  Babylon,  and  not 
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from  the  mightj  AMyrla,  would  oome  the 
ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (It.  xxxix.  5). 
Sargon  waa  aoooeeded  (b.c.  702)  hj  his  son 
Sennacherib,  whose  two  inraaiona  oocupj  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scripture  recorda  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of 
these  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  Senna- 
cherib (B.C.  702),  and  oeeapies  only  three 
▼eraes  (2  K.  xTiii.  18-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advaneing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in 
Is.  X.  5,  xL  The  main  hope  of  the  political 
ikction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
they  seem  to  hare  sought  it  by  presents  and 
private  entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6).  The  account 
given  of  thia  first  invasion  in  the  AntuU*  of 
Smmmelunb  is  that  he  attacked  Heaekiah 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king 
Padiya  (or  "Haddiya'*)  as  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (ef.  2  K.  xviiL  8) ;  that  he  took 
forty-six  cities  ("aU  the  fenced  cities"  in 
2  K.  xviii.  IS  Lb  apparently  a  general  ex- 
pression, cf.  xix.  §)  and  200,000  prisoners ; 
that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with  mounds  (cf. 
2  K.  xix.  82) ;  and  although  Heaekiah  pro- 
mised to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and  80  of 
gold  (2  K.  xviiL  14),  yet  not  content  with 
this  he  mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  gave  them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron, 
Ashdod,  and  Gasa.  In  almost  every  par- 
ticular this  account  i^reea  with  the  notice  in 
Scripture.  Hesekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought 
'a  temporary  release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched 
into^Egypt,  where,  if  Herodotus  and  Josephus 
are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resiatanoe  to  Pelusium.  In  spite  of  this 
advantage,  Sennacherib  waa  forced  to  raise 
the  si^e  of  Pelusium  by  the  advance  of 
Tirhakah  or  Tarakos.  Returning  from  his 
ftatile  expedition,  Sennacherib  "dealt  trea- 
eherously"  with  Heaekiah  (Is.  xxxilL  1)  by 
attacking  the  stronghold  of  Laohish.  This 
was  the  oommeneement  of  that  teeond  inva- 
aion  reapeeting  which  we  have  such  tuU 
details  in  2  K.  xviU.  17  sq.;  2  Chr.  xxxiL 
9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxri.  From  Lachish  Sennache- 
rib sent  against  Jerusalem  an  army  under 
two  officers  and  his  cupbearer  the  orator 
Rabahakeh,  with  a  blasphemous  and  insult- 
ing summons  to  surrender.  Hesekiah's 
ministers  were  thrown  into  anguish  and 
dismay,  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah  hurled 
back  threatening  for  threatening  with  on- 
rivalled  eloquence  and  force.  Meanwhile 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish,  was 
besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a 
"rumour"  of  Tirhakah's  advance,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  once  more  his  imme- 
diate designs,  and  content  himself  with  a 
defiant  letter  to  Heaekiah.  The  next  event 
of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 


formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple 
piety  prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter 
outspread  before  him,  and  received  a  prophecy 
of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  **  that 
night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Aesyriana  185,000 
men."  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secon- 
dary cause  was  employed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  event.  We  are  certainly  '*  not 
to  suppose,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  **  that 
the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerftil  natural  agent  waa  employed." 
Josephua,  followed  by  an  immense  majority 
of  ancient  and  modem  commentators,  attri- 
butes it  to  the  Pestilence.  Hezekiah  only 
lived  to  eqjoy  Ibr  about  one  year  more  his 
well-earned  peaee  and  glory.  He  slept  with 
his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  697). 

HEZ'ION,  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  hther 
of  Tabrimon,  and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I. 
He  and  his  fitther  are  mentioned  only  in  1  K. 
XV.  18.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Rbsom, 
the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  in  1  K.  xi.  23 ; 
the  two  names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew, 
and  still  more  so  i  a  the  versions. 

HIDDEK'EL,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden, 
the  river  which  *'  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria" 
(Gen.  U.  14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "the 
Great  river"  (Dan.  x.  4),  seems  to  have  been 
righUy  identified  by  the  LXX.  with  the  Ti- 
gris. Dek§l  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digia 
or  IHflatht  a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all 
ages.  The  name  now  in  use  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Mesopotamia  is  Dyleh, 

HI'EL,  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt 
Jericho  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xri.  34) ; 
and  in  whom  was  fulfilled  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  Joshua  (Josh.  v.  L  26). 

HIERAP'OLIS.  This  place  U  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture  (Ck>l.  iv.  18),  with 
CoLosfiAK  and  Laodicka.  Such  asoodation 
is  Just  what  we  should  expect ;  for  the  three 
towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 

HIGGAl'ON,  a  word  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17,  xix.  15, 
xcii.  4).  The  word  has  two  meanings,  one 
of  a  general  character  implying  thouyht^  re- 
flection^  and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Pn. 
xcii.  4,  of  a  technical  nature,  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined. 

HIGH  PLACES.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  was  the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect 
altars  and  places  of  worship  on  lofty  and 
conspicuous  spots.  To  this  general  custom 
we  find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is. 
Ixv.  7  ;  Jer.  lil.  C  ;  Ex.  vi.  IS,  xviii.  6  ;  Hos. 
iv.  13),  and  it  U  especially  attributed  to  the 
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Moabites  (Is.  xt.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlriii. 
35).  Even  Abraham  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Bethel  (xii.  7,  8  ; 
cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54),  which  shows  that 
the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ;  and  although  it  afterwards  became 
mingled  with  idolatrous  observances  (Num. 
xxlii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likely  to  be 
abased  than  the  consecration  of  groves  (Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  is,  however,  q\iite  obvious  that  if 
every  grove  and  eminence  had  been  suffered 
to  become  a  place  for  legitimate  worship, 
especially  in  a  country  where  they  had  al- 
ready been  defiled  with  the  sins  of  poly- 
theism, the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  11-14), 
which  also  gave  the  strictest  ii^unction  to 
destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish 
idolatry  (Lev.  xxvt  30 ;  Num.  xxxilL  52  ; 
Deut.  xxxiiL  29).  The  command  was  a 
prospective  one,  and  was  not  to  come  into 
force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes  were 
settled  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  we  find 
that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars 
on  high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi. 
25,  26,  xiU.  16-23),  and  it  ii  quite  clear 
from  Uie  tone  of  the  book  of  Judges  that 
the  law  on  tiie  subject  was  either  totally  for- 
gotten or  practically  obsolete.  It  Ls  more 
surprising  to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored 
at  a  much  later  period,  when  there  was  no 
intelligible  reason  for  its  violation — as  by 
Samuel  at  Mixpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at 
Bethlehem  (xvi.  5)  ;  by  Saul  at  OUgal 
(xiii.  9)  and  at  AJalon  (T  xiv.  35) ;  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  26) ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(IK.  xviii.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets 
(1  Sam.  X.  5).  The  explanations  which  are 
given  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ;  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  worship  in 
high  places  was  organised  and  all  but  uni- 
versal throughout  Judaea,  not  only  during 
(1  K.  iii.  2-4),  but  even  after  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  convenience  of  them  was 
obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of  religious 
worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for 
the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K. 
xxiii.  9).  Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah 
were  either  too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to 
repress  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local 
sanctuaries,  while  they  of  course  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it  ftrom  being  contaminated  with 
polytheism.  At  last  Hezeklah  set  himself  in 
good  earnest  to  the  suppression  of  this  pre- 
valent oorruption  (2  K.  xviii.  4,  22),  both  in 
Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  although, 
so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  evil,  that 
eveu  his  sweeping  reformation  required  to 


be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxi  v.  3). 
After  the  time  of  Josiah  we  find  no  Airtber 
mention  of  these  JehovisUc  high  places. 

HIGH-PRIEST.     I.  LKOALLT.—Thc   first 
distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to 
the  first-bom,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii. 
We  find  fh)m  the  very  first  the  following 
characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
high-priests  his  successors,  as  distinguished 
ttom  the  other  priests: — (1.)  Aaron  alone 
was  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of 
the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high-priest  was 
"the  anointed  priest"  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16, 
xxi.  10  ;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25).    This  appears 
also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30.     The  anointing 
of   the  sons  of  Aaron,  «.  e.  the  common 
priests,   seems  to    have    been   confined   to 
sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anointing 
oil   (Ex.   xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  Ac).     The 
anointing  of  the  high-priest  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  cxxxiii.  2. — (2.)  The  high-priest  had  a 
peculiar  dress,  which  passed  to  his  sucoessor 
at  his  death.     This  dress  consisted  of  eight 
parts,  as  the  Rabbins  constantly  note,  the 
breeutplate,  the  ephod  with  its  durious  girdle, 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  tnttre^  the  hroidered 
coat   or  diaper   tunic,  and  the  girdle^  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson,  and 
fine  (white)   linen    (Ex.  xxviii.).     I'o   the 
above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  hreeehet  or 
draweri  (Lev.  xvi.  4)  of  linen ;  and  to  make 
up  the  number  8,  some  reckon   the  high- 
priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate  separately  trom 
the  bonnet ;  while  others  reckon  the  curious 
girdle  of  the    ephod  separately   fhn^i    the 
ephod.     Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4— viz. 
I  the  coat  or  tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches, 
!  and  the  bonnet  or  turban  {migh6^6h)  instead 
I  of  the  mitre  {mitenepheih) — belongml  to  the 
I  common  priests.     Taking  the  articlet  of  the 
high-prle8t*s  dress  in  the  order  in  which  they 
I  are  enumerated   above,  we  have    (a.)  the 
'  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  farther  named  (vers. 
15,  29,  30),  the  breastplate  of  judgment. 
The  breastplate  was  originally  2  spans  long, 
and  1  span  broad,  but  when  doubled  it  was 
square,    the  shape  in  which  it  was  worn. 
On  it  were  the  1 2  precious  stones,  set  in  4 
rows,  3  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
I  13  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  camps  were ;  each  stone  having  the 
I  name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  en- 
graved upon  it.     According  to  the  LXX.  and 
I  Josephus,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lan- 
'  guage  of  Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which 
I  constituted  the  Urim  and  Thummim.    [Uuv 
'  and    TmTMjmi.] — (6.)    The    ephod.      Thip 
I  consisted  of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered 
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the  bockf  and  the  other  the  front,  «'.  e.  the 
bretst  and  upper  part  of  the  hody.  These 
were  elasped  together  on  the  shoolder  with 
two  Urge  onyx  stones,  eaeh  haring  engraved 
on  it  6  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
It  was  ftirther  united  by  a  **  curious  girdle  *' 
of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  round  the  waist  [Epbod  ;  Oiu>lb].  — 
{e.)  The  robe  of  the  ephod.  This  was  of 
inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all 
of  blue  (rer.  81),  which  implied  its  being 
only  of  "woTcn  work"  (xxxix.  22).  It 
was  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and 
was  longer  than  it  The  blue  robe  had  no 
sleeres,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides  for  the 
arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a  hole  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  border 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being 
rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remark- 
able  trimming  of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red, 
and  crimson,  with  a  bell  of  gold  between 
each  pomegranate  alternately.  The  bells 
were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high-priest 
went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. — 
{4.)  The  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its 
gold  plate,  engraved  with  Houmess  to  thb 
Lord,  fastened  to  it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  («.) 
The  broidered  coat  was  a  tunic  or  long  skirt  of 
linen  with  a  tessellated  or  diaper  pattern,  like 
the  setting  of  a  stone.  The  gixtlle,  also  of  linen, 
was  wound  round  the  body  several  times  fh>m 
the  breast  downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down 
to  the  ankles.  The  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen, 
covered  the  loins  and  thighs ;  and  the  bonnet 
was  a  turban  of  linen,  partially  eovering  the 
head,but  not  in  the  form  of  a  cone  like  that  of 
the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added  to  it. 
These  four  last  were  common  to  all  priests. 
— (3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To 
him  alone  it  i4>pertained,  and  he  alone  was 
permitted,  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which 
he  did  once  a  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, when  he  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
fdn-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt 
incense  within  the  veil  (Lev.  xvi.).— (4.) 
The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanc- 
tuary in  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer 
might  not  leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  existing  high-priest  who  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25, 
28).  It  was  also  forbidden  to  the  high- 
priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or  rend  his  clothes 
for  the  dead,  according  to  the  precedent  in 
Lev.  X.  6.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high- 
priest,  whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who 
often  acted  in  the  high-priest's  room.  He 
is  the  same  who  in  the  O.  T.  is  called  "  the 
second  priest"  (2  K.  xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18). 
Thus  too  it    is   explained  of   Annas    and 


Caiaphas  (Luke  ill.  2),  that  Annas  was  Sagan. 
Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
Sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2 ) . 
— It  does  not  appear  by  whose  authority  the 
high-prieA  were  appointed  to  their  office  be- 
fore there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we  find 
It  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  In  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding 
the  monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhe- 
drim. It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for 
entering  upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
according  to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered 
to  have  been  20  years,  though  a  priest  or 
high-priest  was  not  actually  incapacitated  if 
he  had  attained  to  puberty.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  xxL,  no  one  that  had  a  blemish 
could  officiate  at  the  i^tar. — n.  Tbkolooi- 
OALLT.  The  theological  view  of  the  high- 
priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  It  must  soffloe  therefore  to 
indicate  that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the 
consideration  of  the  office,  dress,  functions, 
and  ministrations  of  the  high-priest,  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  priesthood  of  our 
Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  as  setting  forth  under 
shadows  the  truths  which  are  openly  taught 
under  the  OoepeL  This  has  b€«n  done  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  by 
such  symbols.  —  III.  Historicaixt.  The 
history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1870  years,  and  a  succession  of 
about  80  high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron, 
and  ending  with  Phannias.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups — (a.) 
those  before  David;  (b.)  those  ft-om  David 
to  the  captivity ;  {e.)  those  Arom  the  return 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  till  the  cessation 
of  the  office  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who 
are  distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such  are 
— 1.  Aaron;  2.  Eleazar;  3.  Phinehas ;  4. 
Eli;  6.  Ahitub  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11 ; 
1  Sam.  xiv.  8);  6.  Ahiah;  7.  Ahimelech. 
Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub, 
died  before  his  father,  and  so  was  not  high- 
priest.  Of  the  above,  the  three  first  suc- 
ceeded in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the 
wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4in,  was 
of  the  line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact 
interval  between  the  death  of  Phinehas  and 
the  accession  of  Eli,  what  led  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  chief  priesthood  f^om  the  line 
of  Eleasar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  fVom  Scripture.  Joae- 
phus  osserts  that  the  father  of  Bukki — whom 
he  calls  Joseph,  and  AbieKer,  t.  e.  Abishua — 
was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas*s  line, 
before  Zodok.    If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a 
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son  or  grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of 
the  line  of  Itharoar,  might  hare  hecome  high- 
priest  as  a  matter  of  course,  or  he  might 
have  been  appointed  hj  the  elders.  If  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the 
name  of  the  same  person,  they  must  have 
been  brothers,  since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub. 
The  high-priests  then  before  David's  reign 
may  be  set  down  as  eight  in  number,  of  whom 
teven  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been  high- 
priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. — (6.) 
Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being 
two  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently 
of  nearly  equal  authority,  vix.  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  (1  Chr.  xv.  11;  2  Sam.  vu.  17). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  the  death  of 
Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of  Abiathar  to 
David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok  priest, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  his 
faithAU  friend  Abiathar  and  his  new  and 
important  ally  Zadok  by  appointing  them  to 
a  Joint  priesthood :  the  first  place,  with  the 
Ephod  and  Urim  and  Thummim,  remaining 
with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  possession 
of  them.  The  first  considerable  difficulty 
that  meets  us  in  the  historical  survey  of  the 
high-priests  of  the  second  group  is  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  Josephus  says  that 
Zadok  was,  and  the  Seder  01am  makes  him 
the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Solomon ; 
but  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that  Asariah 
the  son  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Asariah,  **he 
it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  buUt  in  Jerusalem," 
obviously  meaning  at  its  first-  completion. 
We  can  hardly  therefore  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaas  was  the 
first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The 
priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan, 
and  slain  at  Riblah  by  Nebuchadnesxar, 
together  with  Zephaniah  the  second  priest 
or  Sagan,  after  the  burning  of  the  Temple 
and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred  vessels 
(2  K.  XX.  18).  Bis  son  Jehosadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away 
captive  (1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time  occupied 
by  these  high-priests  was  about  454  years, 
which  gives  an  average  of  something  more 
than  twenty-five  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is 
recorded  after  the  time  of  David  of  an  in- 
quiry by  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  ministry 
of  the  prophets  seems  to  have  superseded 
that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g.  2  Chr.  xv., 
xviii.,  XX.  14,  15  ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12- 
14;  Jer.  xxL  1,  2).— (c.)   An    interval   of 


about  fifty-two  years  elapsed  between  the 
high-priests  of  the  second  and  third  group, 
during  which  there  was  neither  Temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or 
Josedech,  as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1, 
14,  Ac),  who  should  have  succeeded  Seraiah, 
lived  and  died  a  captive  at  Babylon.  The 
pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son  Jeshua,  of 
whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Eoclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  third  and  last  series,  honour- 
ably distinguished  for  his  zealous  co-operation 
with  Zerubbabel  in  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
and  restoring  the  dilapidated  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  Under  the  Syrian  domination  the 
high-priesthood  was  brought  to  the  lowest 
degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelaus,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
and  after  a  vacancy  of  seven  years  by  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Alcimus,  his  no  less  in- 
famous successor.  A  new  and  glorious  suc- 
cession of  high-priests  arose  in  the  Asmonean 
family,  who  united  the  dignity  of  dvil  rulers, 
and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood.  The  Asmonean 
family  were  priests  of  the  course  of  Joiarib, 
the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  7),  whose  return  from  captivity  is  re- 
corded 1  Chr.  ix.  10 ;  Neh.  xi.  10.  They 
were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though 
this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty.  This 
Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  b.c.  153,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions, 
and  then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great. 
Aristobulus,  the  last  high-priest  of  his  line, 
brother  of  Mariamne,  was  murdered  by  order 
of  Herod,  his  brother-in-biw,  b.c.  35.  There 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high-priests 
Arom  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Titus,  a  period  of  107  years. 
The  N.  T.  introduces  us  to  some  of  these 
later,  and  oft-changing  high-priests,  viz. 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Ananias.  Theophilus, 
the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the  high-priest  fttnn 
whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the  synagogue 
at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1,  14).  Phannias, 
the  last  high-priest,  was  appointed  by  lot  by 
the  Zealots  from  the  course  of  priests  called 
by  Josephus  Eniachim  (probably  a.  corrupt 
reading  for  Jaohim). 

HILKI'AH.  1.  Father  of  Eliakim  (2  K. 
xviiL  87,  Is.  xxU.  20,  xxxvi.  22).  [Eu- 
AKix.]— 8.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  K.  xxii.  4  sqq. ;  3  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ; 
1  Esdr.  i.  8).  According  to  the  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  IS  he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and 
fhmi  Ezr.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  of 
Ezra  the  scribe.  His  high-priesthood  was 
rendered  particularly  illustrious  by  the  great 
reformation  effected  under  it  by  king  Josiah, 
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by  the  solemn  Pasforer  kept  at  Jerasalem  in 
the  18th  year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above 
all  by  the  discoTery  which  he  made  of  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moees  in  the  temple. 

HIN.     [Mkasvrbs.] 

HIND,  the  female  of  the  common  stag  or 
cervm  elaphtu.  It  is  flreqnently  noticed  in 
the  poetieal  parts  of  Soriptnre  as  emblematic 
of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  34 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  88  ;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness  (Prov. 
V.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5), 
earnest  longing  (Ps.  xliL  1),  and  maternal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and 
remoteness  trom  the  haunts  of  men  are  also 
aUuded  to  (Job  xxxix.  1),  and  ita  timidity, 
cansing  it  to  cast  its  yoong  at  the  sound  of 
thunder  (Ps.  xxix.  9). 

HIN'NOM,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  called 
"the  valley  of  the  son"  or  »•  children  of 
Hlnnom,"  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  with 
steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Je- 
rusalem, separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N. 
from  the  "Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the 
sloping  rocky  plateau  of  the  "  plain  of  Re- 
phaim "  to  the  8.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  where  the  boundary-line  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  is  described, 
as  pasdng  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine.  On 
the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected  high 
places  for  Molech  (1  K.  xL  7),  whose  horrid 
rites  were  revived  from  time  to  time  in  the 
same  vicinity  by  the  later  idolatrous  kings. 
Ahas  and  Manasseh  made  their  ehildren 
"  pass  through  the  fire  "  in  this  valley  (2  K. 
xvi.  8 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  8,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the 
fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the  fire- 
gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet, 
at  its  S.E.  extremity  for  a  considerable 
period  (Jer.  vii.  81  ;  2  K.  xxx.  10).  To 
put  an  end  to  these  abominations  the  place 
was  polluted  by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it 
ceremonially  unclean  by  spreading  over  it 
human  bones,  and  other  corruptions  (2  K. 
xxili.  10,  13,  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5),  tram 
which  time  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its 
sewage  was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  waters  of  the  Kldron,  as  well  as  a  lay- 
stall, where  all  its  solid  filth  was  collected. 
From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not 
from  the  supported  everburning  Mineral  piles, 
the  later  Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley 
Ob  HmnoMy  Oehmna,  to  denote  the  place  ot 
eternal  torment.  In  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  29,  x.  28,  xxiiL 
Id  ;  Mark  ix.  43  ;  Luke  xii.  5). 

HIPPOPOT'AMUS.     [Bkhsmoth.] 

HI'RAM.  or  HT7'RAM.     1.  The  king  of 


Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  materials  to 
Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Chr.  xiv.  1) 
to  build  a  palace  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  V.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  viL 
13,  2  Chr.  14,  16)  to  build  the  Temple  for 
Solomon,  with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  (1  E.  v.  11,  12).  The  con- 
tempt with  wMoh  he  received  Solomon's 
present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12)  does  not  appear 
to  have  caused  any  breach  between  the  two 
kings.  He  admitted  Solomon's  ships,  issuing 
tnm  Joppa,  to  a  share  in  the  profitable  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  (I  K.  x.  22);  and 
Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians, 
were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K. 
ix.  26)  to  Solomon's  two  harbours  on  the 
Red  Sea. — 8.  Hiram  was  the  name  of  a  man 
of  mixed  race  (1  K.  vii.  13, 40),  the  principal 
architect  and  engineer  sent  by  kinjg  Hiram 
to  Solomon. 

HIT'TITES,  THE,  the  nation  descended 
from  Cheth  (A.  V.  "Hcth"),  the  second 
son  of  Canaan.  Abraham  bought  firom  the 
"  Children  of  Heth,"  the  field  and  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  belonging  to  Ephron  the 
Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at  the  town 
which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new  name 
of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  o( 
Kiijath-arba  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxv.  0).  When 
the  Israelites  entered  the  Promised  Land,  we 
find  the  Hittites  taking  their  part  against 
the  invader,  in  equal  alliance  with  the  other 
Canaanite  tribes  (Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  8,  &c.). 
Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two 
individuals,  both  attached  to  the  person  of 
David.  (1.)  "Ahimelech  the  Hittite" 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.)  "  Uriah  the  Hittite," 
one  of  "  the  thirty  "  of  David's  body-guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  89  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

HI'VITES,  THE.  In  the  genealogical 
tables  of  Genesis,  "  the  Hivite  "  is  named  as 
one  of  the  descendants — the  sixth  in  order-^ 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  17  ; 
1  Chr.  L  15).  We  first  encounter  the  actual 
people  of  the  Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
return  to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in 
their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the 
"prince  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  We 
next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  The 
main  body  of  the  Hivites  were  at  this  time 
living  on  the  northern  confines  of  western 
Palestine — "under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mispeh  "  (Josh.  xi.  8) — "  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
frY)m  Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in 
of  Hamath"  (Judg.  iiL  3,  comp.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  7). 

HCBAB.  This  name  is  found  in  two 
places  only  (Num.  x.  29;  Judg.iv.  11),  and 
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it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the 
father-in-law  or  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 
(1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter  is  the  express 
statement  that  Hobab  was  ''the  son  of 
Ragnel"  (Num.  x.  29);  Ragnel  or  Ruel — 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same 
— ^being  identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in 
Ex.  U.  18  (comp.  iii.  1,  &c.),  bat  also  by 
Joeephos.  (2.)  In  foTour  of  HobaVs  identity 
with  Jethro  are  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11, 
and  the  Mahometan  traditions.  But  whether 
Ilobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  or  not, 
the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  tall  of  point  and  interest.  While 
Jothro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and 
practised  administrator,  Hobab  appears  as 
the  experienced  Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom 
Moses  looked  for  the  material  saJfety  of  his 
cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new  and  difficult 
ground  before  them. 

HO'BAH,  the  place  to  which  Abraham 
pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom 
(Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  was  situated  "to  the 
north  of  Damascus.*' 

HO'HAM,  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3). 

HOLOFER'NES,  or,  more  correctly,  Olo- 
rmurxs,  was,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith, 
a  general  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  king  of  the 
Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of 
Bethulia. 

HOMER.     [Measubss.] 

HONEY.  The  Hebrew  dgboih,  in  the  first 
place,  applies  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to 
which  we  exclusively  give  the  name  of  honey. 
All  travellers  agree  in  describing  Palestine 
as  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey " 
(Ex.  iii.  8) ;  bees  being  abundant  even  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  wilderness,  where 
they  deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees.  In  some  parts 
of  northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so  well 
stocked  with  bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied.  In  the  second 
place  the  term  dibash  applies  to  a  decoction 
of  the  Juice  of  the  grape,  which  is  still  called 
dibSf  and  which  forms  an  article  of  commerce 
in  the  East ;  it  was  this,  and  not  ordinary 
bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliii.  II),  and  which  the  Tyrians  purchased 
fh>m  Palestine  (Ek.  xxvii.  17).  A  third  kind 
has  been  described  by  some  writers  as 
"  vegetable"  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the 
exudations  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such 
as  the  Tamariz  manni/era^  found  in  the  ; 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of  j 
Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The  honey,  i 
which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "  wild  honey,"  which  sup-  ] 
ported  St.  John  (Matt.  iU.  4),   have  been 


referred  to  this  spedes.    But  it  was  probably 
the  honey  of  the  wild  bees. 

HOPH'NI  and  Phucxas,  the  two  sons  of 
Eli,  who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal 
duUes  at  Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and 
lust,  which  seemed  to  acquire  Anesh  violence 
with  their  ftither's  increasing  years  (1  Sam. 
U.  22,  12-17),  fiUed  the  people  with  disgust 
and  indignation,  and  provoked  the  curse 
which  was  denounced  against  their  fiftther's 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36), 
and  then  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iU.  11-14). 
They  were  both  out  off  in  one  day  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark  which  they 
had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the  Philis- 
tines was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11). 

HOR,  MOUNT.  1.  The  mountain  on 
whichVAaron  died  (Num.  xx.  25,  27).  The 
word  Hor  is  probably  an  archaic  form  of 
Sar,  the  usual  Hebrew  term  for  "moun- 
tain." It  was  "on  the  boundary  line" 
(Num.  XX.  28)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii.  37) 
of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  halting- 
place  of  the  people  next  after  Kadesh  (xx. 
22,  xxxiii.  37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zal- 
monah  (xxxiii.  41)  in  the  road  to  the  Red 
Se»  (xxL  4),  It  was  during  the  encamp- 
ment at  KMdaBh  that  Aaron  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah^  the 
highest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of  Edom, 
having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side 
the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The  tradition 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It  is 
now  the  Jtbel  NtM-HaHhif  "the  mountain 
of  the  Prophet  Aaron."  Its  height  is  4800 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say 
about  1700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra, 
4000  above  the  level  of  the  Arabah,  and 
more  than  6000  above  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
building  ttam  a  lower  base,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a 
distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface 
of  the  mountain.  The  chief  interest  of 
Mount  Hor  consists  in  the  prospect  from  ita 
summit — the  last  view  of  Aaron — ^that  view 
which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to  his 
brother.^a.  A  mountain,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  preceding,  named  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer. 
This  "Mount  Hor"  is  the  great  chain  of 
Lebanon  itself. 

HO'REB.     [SiHAi.] 

HO'RITES  and  HO'RIMS,  the  aboriginal 
inhabiUnts  of  Mount  Sdr  (Gen.  xiv.  0),  and 
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probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  Repbaims. 
The  name  Horite  appears  to  have  been 
deriTed  ftom  their  habits  as  '*  care-dwellers." 
Their  ezoarated  dwellings  are  still  found  in 
hundreds  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  and  moon- 
tains  of  Edom,  and  especially  in  Petra. 

HOR'HAH,  or  Zephath  (Judg.  i.  17),  was 
the  chief  town  of  a  king  of  a  Canaanitish 
tribe  on  the  south  of  Palestine,  which  was 
reduced  by  Joshua,  and  became  a  city  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  (xv.  30 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30), 
but  apparently  belonged  to  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
It.  80). 

HORN.  The  word  "  horn  "  is  often  used 
metaphorically  to  signify  titrength  and  honour. 
Of  iirength  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  was  the 
most  frequent  representative  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
17,  fte.),  bat  not  i^ways;  comp.  1  K.  xxii. 
11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron,  worn 
defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the  head,  are 
intended.  Among  the  Druses  upon  Mount 
Lebanon  the  married  women  wear  aUrer 
horns  on  their  heads.  In  the  sense  of 
horumr,  the  word  horn  stands  for  the  abstract 
{my  horn.  Job  xri.  15 ;  tUl  the  horns  of 
Israeli  Lam.  ii.  8),  and  so  for  the  supreme 
authority.  It  also  stands  for  the  eonoretef 
whence  it  comes  to  mean  kmff,  kingdom 
(Dan.  Tiii.  2,  &c.;  Zech.  1.  18).  Out  of 
either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
Kprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with 
boms. 


]  / 
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HORNET.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehoyah' 
employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Ex.  xxiii.  28  ;  Deut.  Til.  20 ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  12  ;  l^'isd.  xii.  8).  Some  commentators 
regard  the  word  as  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
but  it  more  probably  expresses  under  a  vivid 


image  the  consternation  with  which  Jehovah 
would  inspire  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites, 
as  declared  in  Deut.  ii.  25,  Josh,  it  11. 

HORONA'IM,  a  town  of  Moab,  possibly  a 
sanctuary,  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is. 
XT.  5  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  8,  5,  84). 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
the  Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  ex- 
clusive application  of  it  to  warlike  opera- 
tions;  in  no  instance  is  that  useftd  animal 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  loco- 
motion or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  horses 
(A.  V.  ** horsemen")  were  employed  in 
threshing,  not,  however,  in  that  case  put  in 
the  gears,  but  simply  driven  about  wildly 
over  the  strewed  grain.  The  animated 
description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  10-25 
applies  solely  to  the  war-horse.  The  Hebrews 
in  the  patriarehal  age,  as  a  pastoral  race,  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse, 
and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  hilly  natiire  of  the  country, 
which  only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in 
certain  localities  (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii. 
16,  which  would  be  held  to  apply  at  all 
periods.  David  first  established  a  force  of 
cavalry  and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of 
Hadadeaer  (2  Sam.  viii.  4).  But  the  great 
supply  of  horses  was  subsequently  effected  by 
Solomon  through  his  connexion  vrith  Egypt 
(1  K.  iv.  26).  The  horses  were  not  shod, 
and  therefore  hoofs  as  hard  "as  flint"  (Is. 
V.  28)  were  regarded  as  a  great  merit. 

HORSELEACH  (Heb.  ^hl^Mh)  occurs  once 
only,  via.  Prov.  xxx.  15.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  *iililkdh  denotes  some  species  of 
leech,  or  rather  is  the  generic  term  for  any 
bloodsucking  annelid. 

HOSAN'NA  ("  Save,  we  pray "),  the  cry 
of  the  multitudes  as  they  thronged  in  our 
Lord's  triumphal  procession  into  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxi.  9,  15 ;  Mar.  xi.  9,  10  ;  John 
xii.  18).  The  Psalm  fh>m  which  it  waa; 
taken,  the  II  8th,  was  one  with  which  they 
were  familiar  ft-om  being  accustomed  to 
recite  the  25th  and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  On  that  occasion  the  ffallei, 
consisting  of  Psalms  cxlii.-cxviii.,  woi 
chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at  certain 
intervals  the  multitudes  Joined  in  the  re- 
sponses, waring  their  branches  of  willow 
and  palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them. 
Hallelujah,  or  Hosanna,  or  "O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity"  (Ps. 
cxviii.  25). 

HOSE' A,  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the 
Minor  Prophets.  The  title  of  the  booV  gi\cs 
for  the  beginning  of  Hoeea's  ministry  the 
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reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits 
this  vague  definition  by  reference  to  Jero- 
boam II.,  king  of  Israel ;  it  therefore  yields 
a  date  not  later  than  b.c.  788.  The  pictures 
of  social  aiid  political  life  which  Hosea  draws 
so  forcibly  are  rather  applicable  to  the  inter- 
regnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam (712-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the 
succeeding  kings.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  very  few  of  his  prophecies  were  written 
until  after  the  death  of  Jeroboam  (783),  and 
probably  the  life,  or  rather  the  prophetic 
career  of  HoHea,  extended  fhnn  784  to  725, 
a  period  of  fifty-nine  years.  The  prophecies 
of  Hosea  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
IsraeL  It  is  easy  to  recognise  two  great 
divisions  in  the  book : — (1.)  chap.  1.  to  iii. ; 
(2.)  iv.  to  end.  The  subdivision  of  these 
several  parts  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty. 
(1.)  The  first  division  should  probably  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each 
originating  in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after 
its  own  fashion  attempting  to  express  the 
idolatry  of  Israel  by  imagery  borrowed  from 
the  matrimonial  relation.  The  first,  and 
therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these.  Lb  con- 
tained in  chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  3-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three 
are  prc^ressively  elaborate  developments  of 
the  same  reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is 
common  to  the  second  and  third  poems,  but 
not  repeated  with  each  severally.  (2.)  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  subdivide  the 
second  part  of  the  book.  These  diviidons  are 
made  either  according  to  reigns  of  contem- 
porary kings,  or  according  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem.  The  prophecies  were 
probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  towards 
the  end  of  his  career.  Hosea  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  N.  T. : — 
Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos.  vi.  6  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
80,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hoe.  x.  8  ;  Matt.  ii.  15, 
Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet  ii.  10, 
Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi.  2  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

HOSHE'A,  the  nineteenth,  last,  and  best 
king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom 
he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy,  tiiereby 
fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16). 
It  took  place  b.c.  787,  in  the  20th  year  of 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  80),  •.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year 
after  Jotham  became  sole  king,"  for  he  only 
reigned  16  years  (2  K.  xv.  33).  But  there 
must  have  been  an  interregnum  of  at  least 
eight  years  before  Hoshea  came  to  the  tbrone, 
which  was  not  till  b.c.  729,  in  the  12th  year 
of  Ahax  (2  K.  xvil.  1).  It  is  expressly 
"tated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so 
sinful  as  his  predecessors.  In  the  third  year 
of  his  reign  (b.c.  726)  Shahnaneser  cruelly 
stormed  the  strong  caves  of  Beth-arbcl  (Hos. 


8.  14),  and  made  Israel  tributary  (2  E. 
xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  oi 
Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no 
good ;  it  was  revealed  to  the  court  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and 
Hoshea  was  immediately  seised  as  a  rebel- 
lious vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and  apparently 
treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  (Mic.  v.  1). 
Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Hoshea  we 
know  nothing. 

HOSHEA,  the  son  of  Nun,  ie.,  Joshua 
(Deut.  xxxii.  44 ;  and  also  in  hum.  xiii.  8, 
though  there  the  A.  V.  has  Oshka). 

HOSPITALITY.  HospitaUty  was  regarded 
by  most  nations  of  the  ancient  world  as  one 
of  the  chief  virtues.  Among  the  Arabs  we 
find  the  best  illustrations  of*  the  old  Bible 
narratives,  and  among  them  see  traits  that 
might  beseem  their  ancestor  Abraham.  The 
laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq. ;  Deut.  xv. 
7),  and  concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23 
seqq.),  &c.,  are  framed  in  accordance  with  the> 
spirit  of  hospitality;  and  the  strength  of 
the  national  feeling  regarding  it  is  shown 
in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice.  In 
the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  con- 
stantly enforced  by  the  words,  **  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Lev.  xix. 
34).  And  before  the  Law,  Abraham's  enter- 
tainment of  the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.), 
and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact  agreement 
with  its  precepts,  and  with  modern  usage 
(comp.  Ex.  U.  20  ;  Judg.  xUi.  15,  xix  17, 
20,  21).  In  the  N.  T.  hoepitaUty  is  yet 
more  markedly  enjoined;  and  in  the  more 
civilised  state  of  society  which  then  pre- 
vailed, its  exercise  became  more  a  social 
virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying 
the  command  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  him- 
self. The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by 
i  inhospltality  to  our  neighbours  (Matt.  xxv. 
43).  The  Apostles  urged  the  church  to 
"  follow  after  hospitality  "  (Rom.  xii.  18  ;  cf. 
1  Tim.  V.  10) ;  to  remember  Abraham's 
example  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to  "use  hospitality 
one  to  another  without  grudging"  (1  Pet. 
iv.  9) ;  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  *'  lover  ol 
hospitality"  (Tit  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iU.  2). 
The  practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in 
accord  with  these  precepts.  They  had  all 
things  in  common,  and  their  hospitality 
was  a  characteristic  of  their  belief.  8u«h 
having  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it 
is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark 
how  hospitality  was  sho^vn.     In  the  patri- 
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ATchal  ages  we  may  take  Abraham's  example 
as  the  most  flttmg,  as  wo  have  of  it  the  (UUest 
account.  "The  account,"  says  Mr.  Lane, 
"  of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels, 
related  in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  modem  Bedawee 
sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving  at  his 
encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a 
•heep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in 
baste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
▼isioas  that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand, 
with  the  bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has 
dreaeed,  sets  them  before  his  gnests.  If 
these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands  by 
them  while  they  eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the 
case  above  alluded  to.  Most  Bedawees  will 
suffer  almost  any  injury  to  themselves  or 
their  dunilies  rather  than  allow  their  guests 
to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  protec- 
tion." The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant 
of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly 
sprang  Arom  the  high  regard  in  which  hospi- 
tality was  held. 

HOUR.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  pro- 
bably unacquainted  with  the  division  of  the 
natural  day  into  24  parts ;  but  they  afterwards 
parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunset  into  a  series  of  divisions  distinguished 
by  the  sun's  course.  The  early  Jews  appear 
to  have  divided  the  day  into /our  parts  (Neh. 
Ix.  3),  and  the  night  into  three  watches 
(Judg.  vil.  19),  and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we 
find  a  trace  of  this  division  in  Matt.  xx.  1-5. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day 
into  12  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At 
what  period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted 
with  this  way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  too 
loamt  it  firom  the  Babylonians  during  the 
captivity.  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early 
period.  They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night  There  are  two  kinds  of  hours, 
vix.  (1.)  the  astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour, 
i. «.,  the  24th  part  of  a  civil  day,  and  (2.)  the 
natural  hour, «'. «.,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural 
day,  or  of  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. These  are  the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T. 
(John  xi.  9,  ftc.),  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length, 
so  as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the 
old  division  of  the  day  into  4  portions  was 
continued  in  the  Temple  service,  as  we  see 
ft-om  Acts  iL  15,  ili.  1,  x.  9. 

HOUSE.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  most  paritt  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia,  are  for  the  most  part 
mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sunburnt  bricks.  In 
some  parts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  stone  is 


used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves  in  the 
rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos  v.  11). 
The  houses  are  usually  of  one  story  only, 
viz.,  the  ground  floor,  and  often  contain  only 
one  apartment.  Sometimes  a  small  court  for 
the  cattle  is  attached ;  and  in  some  cases  the 
cattle  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  or 
tlie  people  live  on  a  raised  platform,  and  the 
cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24).  The  windows  are  small  aper- 
tures high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood.  The  roofs  are  commonly  but  not 
always  fiat,  and  are  usually  formed  of  a 
plaster  of  mud  and  straw  laid  upon  boughs 
or  rafters ;  and  upon  the  fiat  roofs,  tents,  or 
"booths"  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often 
raised  to  be  used  as  sleeping-places  in 
summer.    The  difference  between  the  poorest 


X  Kcatorinn  Houm,  with  BtagM  upon  the  roof  tor 
tloviAag.    (Layard,  Am«m4,  i.  177.) 

houses  and  those  of  the  class  next  above 
them  is  greater  than  between  these  and  the 
houses  of  the  first  rank.  The  prevailing 
plan  of  Eastern  houses  of  this  class  presents, 
as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a  fh)nt  of 
wall,  whose  blank  and  mean  appearance  is 
usually  relieved  only  by  the  door,  and  a  few 
latticed  and  projecting  windows.  Within 
this  is  a  court  or  courts  with  apartments 
opening  into  them.  Over  the  door  is  a  pro- 
jecting window  with  a  lattice  more  or  le»s 
elaborately  wrought,  which,  except  in  times 
of  public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  (2  K. 
ix.  30).  An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn 
over  the  court,  and  the  floor  strewed  with 
carpeu  on  festive  occasions.    The  stairs  to 
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the  upper  apartments  are  in  Syria  UBoally  in 
a  corner  of  the  court.  Around  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a  yerandah,  often 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which,  when 
there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a  second 
fcallery  of  like    depth   with    a    bnluRtrade. 


Inner  Coart  of  Hoom  In  Calnx 
(Uuf,  Modern  Egpptiam$.) 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  reception  room  is 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  court,  we  may, 
in  explaining  the  droumstances  of  the  miracle 
of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  8 ;  Luke  v.  18), 
suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  stand- 
ing under  the  verandah,  and  the  people  in 
f^ont  in  the  court.  The  bearers  of  the  sick 
man  ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the  boarded 
covering  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down  the 
bed  through  the  verandah  roof,  or  in  the 
latter,  down  by  wwy  of  the  roof,  and  depo- 
sited it  before  the  fktviour.  2.  Another  ex- 
planation presents  itself  in  considering  the 
room  where  the  company  were  assembled  as 
the  "  upper  room,"  and  the  roof  opened  for 
the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house. 
8.  And  one  etttl  more  simple  is  found  in 
regarding  the  house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwell- 
ings now  to  be  seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
a  mere  room  10  or  12  fleet  high  and  as  many 
or  more  square,  with  no  qpening  except  the 
door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  aleefing-plaee,  is 
reached  by  a  ladder  trom  the  outside,  and 
the  bearers  of  tlie  paralytio,  unable  to  ap- 


proach the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended 
the  roof,  and  having  uncovered  it,  let  him 
down  into  the  room  where  our  Lord  was. 
When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more 
than  one  court,  the  women's  apartments, 
hareem^  harem,  or  haram,  are  usually  in  the 
second  court ;  otherwise  they  form  a  separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are 
above  on  the  flrst  floor.  When  there  is  an 
tipper  story,  the  Ka'ah  forms  the  most  im- 
portant apartment,  and  thus  probably  answers 
to  the  **  upper  room,"  which  was  often  the 
"  guest^hamber "  (Lake  xxii.  12;  Acts  i. 
18,  ix.  37,  XX.  8).  The  windows  of  the 
upper  rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet, 
and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such 
may  have  been  "  the  chamber  in  the  wall " 
(3  K.  iv.  10,  11).  The  "Uttice"  through 
which  Ahaziah  fell,  perhaps  belonged  to  an 
upper  chamber  of  this  kind  (2  K.  L  2),  as 
also  the  "  third  loft,"  firom  which  Eutychua 
fell  (Acts  XX.  9 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxiL  18). 
There  are  usually  no  special  bedrooms  in 
Eastern  houses.  The  outer  doors  are  closed 
with  a  wooden  lock,  but  in  some  cases  the 
apartments  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
curtains  only.  There  are  no  chimneys,  but 
fire  is  made  when  required  with  charcoal  in 
a  chafing-dish ;  or  a  fire  of  wood  might  be 
kindled  in  the  open  court  of  the  house  (Luke 
xxii.  56).  Some  houses  in  Cairo  have  an 
apartment,  open  in  ttont  to  the  court,  with 
two  or  more  arches,  and  a  railing;  and  a 
pillar  to  support  the  wall  above.  It  was  in  a 
chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  one  of  the 
largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  that  our 
Lord  was  being  arraigned  before  the  High- 
priest,  at  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him 
by  St.  Peter  took  phu«.  He  "turned  and 
looked"  on  Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  in 
the  court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61;  John  xviii. 
24),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  «  haU  of 
Judgment."  In  no  point  4o  Oriental  do- 
mestic habits  differ  more  (irom  Enropeon 
than  in  the  use  of  the  roof.  Its  flat  surfiaoe 
is  made  useftil  for  various  household  pur- 
poses, as  drying  eom,  hanging  up  linen,  and 
preparing  figs  and  raisins.  The  roofs  are 
used  as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening, 
and  often  as  sleeping* places  at  night  (2  Sam. 
xi.  2,  xvi.  22 ;  Dan.  iv.  29 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  25, 
26 ;  Job  xxvii.  18 ;  Prov.  xxi.  9).  They 
were  also  used  as  places  for  devotion,  and 
even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer.  xxzli.  29,  xix. 
18 ;  2  K.  xxiiL  12 ;  Zeph.  U  5;  Acts  x.  9). 
At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  booths 
were  eiected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  protection  of  the  roof  by  parapets 
was  ei^in«^d  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8). 
Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger 
houses  to  winter  and  summer    oaea  (Jer. 
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xsxtL  22  ;  Am.  iU.  15),  The  ivory  house 
of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace  largely  orna- 
mented with  inlaid  ivory.  The  circumstance 
of  Samson*8  polling  down  the  house  by  means 
of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
of  the  company  being  assembled  on  tiers  of 
balconies  above  each  other, '  supported  by 
central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these 
were  pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper 
floors  would  fail  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26). 

HUL'DAH,  a  prophetess,  whose  husband 
Shallum  was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the 
time  of  king  Josiah.  It  was  to  her  that 
Josiah  liad  recourse  when  Hilkiah  found  a 
book  of  the  law,  to  procure  an  authoritative 
opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ;  3  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

HUR.  1.  A  man  who  is  mentioned  with 
Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the 
batfle  with  Amalek  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviL 
10],  when  with  Aaron  he  stayed  up  the 
hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron, 
left  in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during 
his  ascent  of  SinaL  The  Jewish  tradition  is 
that  he  was  the  hunband  of  Miriam,  and  that 
he  was  identical  with — 8.  The  grandlkther 
of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  artifioer  of  the  taber- 
nacle—"son  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur— of  the 
tribe  of  Judah"  (Ex.  xxxL  2,  xxxv.  80, 
xxxviii.  32).  In  the  lists  of  the  •descendants 
of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree  is  more  fkilly 
preserved.  Hnr  there  appears  as  one  of  the 
great  fkmily  of  Phares.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-HezTon,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephrath 
(ii.  19,  20 ;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first 
tnlt  of  the  marriage  (iL  ^0,  iv.  4),  and  the 
fiather,  besides  Uri  (ver.  30),  of  three  sons, 
who  founded  the  towns  of  Klijath-Jearim, 
Bethlehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51).~8.  The 
fourth  of  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  who  were 
slain  with  Balaam  after  the  **  matter  of 
Peor  "  (Num.  xxxL  8).  In  a  later  mention 
of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  81)  they  are  oalled 
princes  of  Midian  and  dukes. 

HUIIAM.     [HixAM.] 

HUSBAND.     [Marxiaob.] 

HUSHA'I,  an  Archite,  i.e.,  possibly  an  in- 
habitant of  a  place  called  Kreo  (3  Sam.  xr. 
32  ff.,  xvi.  16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  **  friend  » 
of  David  (3  Sam.  xv.  87;  comp.  1  Chr. 
xxviL  38.)  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  Absalom.  He  was 
probably  the  ikther  of  Baana  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

HU'SHAM,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvL  84,  35 ;  I  Chr.  L  45,  46). 

HU'SHIM.  In  Gen.  xlvL  83,  **  the  ohU- 
rtren  of  Dan  **  are  said  to  have  been  Hushiro. 
The  name  is  plural,  as  if  of  a  tribe  rather 
than  an  individual.  In  Num.  zxvL  the 
naoM  is  changed  to  Sbvham. 


HUSKS.     The  word  rendered  in  the  A.V. 

husks*'  (Luke  xv.  16),  describes  really  the 
fruit  of  a  particular  kind  of  tree,  via. :  the 
carob  or  Ceraicnia  $Uiqua  of  botanists.  This 
tree  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  Syria  and 
EffTPt ;  it  produces  pods,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
varying  in  length  l^om  6  to  10  inches,  and 
about  a  finger's  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

HTMBNAE'US,  the  name  of  a  person 
occurring  twice  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time 
classed  with  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20) ;  and  the 
second  time  classed  with  Philetus  (3  Tim.  ii. 
17,  18).  In  the  error  with  which  he  was 
charged  he  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Gnostics.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed 
upon  him — it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
writers  of  eminence,  that  the  **  delivering  to 
Satan "  is  a  mere  synonym  for  ecclesiastical 
excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  As  the  Apostles  healed  all  manner  of 
bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possMsed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them— a  power  Car  too  perilous 
to  be  continued  when  the  manifold  exigen- 
cies of  the  Apostolical  age  had  passed  avray 
(Acts  V.  5,  10,  ix.  17,  40,  xiii.  11).  Even 
apart  firom  actual  intervention  by  the  Apos- 
tles, bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the 
case  of  those  who  approached  the  Lord's 
Supper  unworthfly  (1  Cor.  xL  30). 

HTMN.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  word 
hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  To  Christians  the  Hymn  has 
always  been  something  different  tnm.  the 
Psalm  4  a  different  conception  in  thought,  a 
different  type  in  composition.  There  is  some 
dispute  about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last 
Supper ;  bat  even  supposing  it  to  have  been 
the  JSTo/^/,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-czviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word 
hytitn  is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  indi- 
vidual psalm,  but  to  a  number  of  psalms 
chanted  sucoMsively,  and  altogether  forming 
a  kind  of  devotional  exercise  which  is  not 
unaptly  oalled  a  hymn.  In  the  Jail  at  Phl- 
lippi,  Paul  and  Silas  "  sang  hymns "  (A.  V. 
**  praises  ")  unto  God,  and  so  loud  was  their 
eong  that  their  fellow-prisoners  beard  them. 
This  must  have  been  what  we  mean  by  sing- 
ing, ana  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fkot  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used 
in  reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks, 
and  in  the  same  passages  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  psalm  (£ph.  v.  19,  Col. 
iii.  16),  "psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
•ongs." 

HYSSOP.     (Heb.  h6b,)     The  6A  waa 
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used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22) ;  it  was  employed  in  the 
purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses 
(Lev.  xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifloe  of  the 
red  heifer  (Num.  six.  6).  In  conseqaence 
of  iu  detergent  qualities,  or  from  its  being 
associated  with  the  purificatory  services,  the 
Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression,  **  purge 
me  with  iz6b  "  (Ps.  U.  7).  It  is  described  in 
1  K.  iv.  83  as  growing  on  or  near  walls. 
Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or 
some  plant  like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it 
must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tradition  points. 
But  Dr.  Royle,  after  a  careAil  investigation 
of  the  subject,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  hyssop  is  no  other  than  the  caper-plant, 
or  eapparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus.  The  Arabic 
name  of  this  plant,  asttff  by  which  it  is 
sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  described, 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew. 


I'BHAR,  one  of  the  sons  of  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  15;  1  Chr.  iil.  6,  xiv.  5)  bom  in 
Jerusalem. 

IB'LEAM,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  vil- 
lages  or  towns  dependent  on  it  (Judg.  i.  27). 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  terri- 
tory of  either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii. 
11).  The  ascent  of  Gm  was  <*at  Ibleam" 
(2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the  present 
/mm,  probably  to  the  north  of  it 

IB'ZAN,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon, 
who  Judgred  Israel  for  seven  years  after 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xU.  8,  10). 

ICH'ABOD,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and 
grandson  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  21). 

ICO'NIUM,  the  modem  Konieh,  was  the 
capital  of  Lycaomia.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one 
side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Iconium  was  a  well  chosen 
place  for  missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1, 
3,  21,  22,  xvi.  1,  2,  xviU.  28).  The  Apos- 
tle's first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  approached  it  firom  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
which  lay  to  the  west. 

ID'DO.  1.  A  seer  whose  **  visions  *'  against 
Jeroboam  incidentally  contained  some  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  appears 
to  have  written  a  chronicle  or  story  relating 
to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiU. 
22),  and  also  a  book  "concerning  genealo- 
gies "  in  which  the  acts  of  Eehoboam  were 
recorded  (xiL  15).  These  books  are  lost, 
but  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  existing  books  of  Chronicles.— 
8.  The  grandCeither  of  the  prophet  Zecharlah 


(Zech.  I.  1,  7),  although  in  other  places 
Zecharlah  is  called  "the  son  of  Iddo>' 
(Ezr.  V.  1 ;  vi.  14).  Iddo  returned  ftom 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xli.  4).— 8.  The  chief  of  those  who  assem- 
bled at  Casiphla,  at  the  time  of  the  second 
caravan  ftron-  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Nethinim  (Ezr.  viii.  17  ;  comp.  20). 

IDOLATRY,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the 
worship  of  deity  in  a  visible  form,  whether 
the  images  to  which  homage  is  paid  are 
symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God, 
or  of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been 
made  the  objects  of  worship  in  His  stead. — 
I.  History  of  Idolatry  among  the  Jevot. — 
The  first  undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or 
idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in  the 
account  of  RacheFs  stealing  her  father's 
teraphim  (Gen.  xxxl.  19),  a  relic  of  the 
worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors 
of  the  Israelites  served  "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  old  time"  (Josh.  xxiv.  2). 
These  he  consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27, 
A.  y.  "leamed  by  experience'*)  though 
without  entirely  losing  sight  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to  whom 
he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  In  the  pre- 
sence of  Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  him  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx. 
27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the  character  of 
most  of  the  Idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Like  the  Cuthean  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own 
gods "  (2  K.  xviL  83),  they  blended  in  a 
strange  manner  a  theoretlcid  belief  In  the 
true  God  with  the  external  reverence  which 
they  were  led  to  pay  to  the  Idols  of  the 
nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
During  their  long  residence  In  Egypt,  the 
country  of  symbolism,  they  defiled  tiiem- 
selves  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh, 
xxlv.  14  ;  Ez.  XX.  7).  To  these  gods  Hose«, 
as  the  herald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  Yet, 
with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fVesh 
In  their  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the 
Israelites  clamoured  for  some  visible  shape 
in  which  they  might  worship  the  God  who 
had  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxlL). 
Aaron  lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and 
chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  one  with  whioL 
they  had  long  been  familiar — the  calf—- em- 
bodiment of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature.  For  a  whUe  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  worship  which  accompanied  it, 
satisfied  that  craving  for  an  outward  sign 
which  the    Israelites  constantly  exhibited: 
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and  fbr  the  remminder  of  their  inarch  through 
the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah 
in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degenerate 
into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a 
hostile  character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy 
was  maintained.  During  the  lives  of  Joshua 
and  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  they  kept 
true  to  their  allegiance ;  but  the  generation 
following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah,  nor  the 
works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  A-om 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg. 
iL).  From  this  time  forth  their  history 
becomes  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  the 
inevitable  sequence  of  offsnoe  and  punish- 
ment (Judg.  iL  12,  14).  By  turns  each 
conquering  nation  strove  to  establish  the 
worship  of  its  national  god.  Thus  fiir 
idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The  episode  of 
Hicah,  in  Judg.  xvU.  xviii.  sheds  a  lurid 
light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah, 
though  ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theo- 
cratic King  (xvU.  6),  Unked  with  His  wor- 
ship  the  symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  secret  idolatry 
was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in  the  wine- 
vats,  and  behind  the  doors  of  private  bouses 
(Is.  Ivii.  8 ;  Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  to  check 
this  tendency  the  statute  in  Deut  xxvii.  15 
was  originally  promulgated.  Under  Samuel's 
administration  a  fast  was  held,  and  purifi- 
catory rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  8-6). 
But  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was 
forgotten.  Each  of  his  many  foreign  wives 
brought  with  her  the  gods  of  her  own  nation ; 
and  the  gods  of  Ammon,  Ifoab,  and  Zidon, 
were  openly  worshipped.  Rehoboam,  the 
son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  perpetuated 
the  worst  features  of  Solomon's  idolatry  (1 
K.  xiv.  22-24) ;  and  in  his  reign  was  made 
the  great  schism  in  the  national  religion : 
when  Jeroboam,  flresh  firom  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected 
golden  calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by 
this  crafty  state-policy  severed  for  ever  the 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  K.  xii. 
26-38).  The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed 
in  his  steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian 
princess,  at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25) 
built  a  temple  and  altar  to  Baal,  and  revived 
all  the  abominations  of  the  Amorites  (1  K. 
xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the  worship  of 
Baal,  the  worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial 
ofTenoe,  probably  because  it  was  morally  less 
detestable  and  also  less  anti-national  (1  K. 
xiL  28;  2  K.  x.  28-81).  Henceforth  Baal- 
worship  became  so  completely  identified  with 
Bm.  D.  B. 


the  northern  kingdom  that  it  is  described  as 
walking  in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  8,  xvU.  8),  as  dis. 
tinguished  trom  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  The 
conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of 
abominations  which  had  been  enacted  un- 
interruptedly for  upwards  of  250  years.  The 
first  act  of  Heaekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the 
temple  which  had  been  dismantled  and  dosed 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  fieither*8  life 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  8).  The  icono- 
clastic spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all 
external  appearance  idolatry  was  extirpated. 
But  the  reform  extended  little  below  the 
surface  (Is.  xxix.  13).  With  the  death  of 
Joeiah  ended  the  last  effort  to  revive  among 
the  people  a  purer  ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith. 
The  lamp  of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but 
a  struggling  ray,  flickered  for  a  while  and 
then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of  Babylonian 
captivity.  But  foreign  exile  was  powerless 
to  eradicate  the  deep  inbred  tendency  to 
idolatry.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  with 
which  Ezra  had  to  contend  was  the  haste 
with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed 
them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ear.  ix.). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused 
Greek  influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and 
Greek  idolatry  to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then 
practised,  by  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  i.  48-50, 54). 
The  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  establish  this 
form  of  worship  was  vigorously  resisted  by 
MatUthias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26).  The  erecUon 
of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  another 
cause  has  been  discovered  in  the  hatred  for 
images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Persians. — ^11.  Olifeet*  of 
Idolatry,— In  the  old  religion  of  the  Scroitio 
races  the  deity,  following  human  analogy, 
was  conceived  of  as  male  and  female  : 
the  one  representing  the  active,  the  other  the 
passive  principle  of  nature ;  the  former  the 
source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of  physical  life. 
The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected  as 
outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power, 
and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  most  pre- 
valent system  of  idolatry.  Taking  its  rise  in 
the  plains  of  Chaldca,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scyihia,  and  even  Mexico 
and  Ceylon  (Comp.  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  8; 
Job  xxxi.  26-28).  It  is  probable  that  the 
Israelites  learnt  their  first  lessons  in  sun- 
worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  i^ 
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liffioos  system  thttt  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held 
a  prominent  place.  The  Phoenicians  wor- 
shipped him  under  the  title  of  "Lord  of 
heaven."  As  Moleoh  or  Miloom,  the  son 
was  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as 
Chemosh  by  the  Hoabites.  The  Hadad  of 
the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity.  The  Assyrian 
Bel  or  Belos,  is  another  form  of  Baal.  By 
the  later  kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and 
chariots  were  dedicated  to  the  snn-god,  as  by 
the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The  moon, 
worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  under  the 
name  of  Astarte  or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power 
of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the  active,  and  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth, 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  appears 
early  among  the  objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry. 
In  the  later  times  of  the  monarchy,  the  planets, 
or  the  zodiacal  signs,  received,  next  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  their  share  of  popular  adora- 
tion (2  K.  xxiii.  5).  Beast-worship,  as 
exemplified  in  the  calves  of  Jeroboam,  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  There  is  no  actual 
proof  that  the  Israelites  ever  Joined  in  the 
service  of  Dagon,  the  flsh-god  of  the  Philis- 
tines, though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in 
later  times  the  brazen  serpent  beeune  the 
object  of  idolatrous  homage  (2  K.  xviii.  4). 
Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  The  singular  rever- 
ence with  which  trees  have  been  honoured  is 
not  without  example  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath 
which  Abraham  built  an  altar  (Oen.  xii.  7, 
xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grove  planted  by 
him  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  83),  were  in- 
timately connected  with  patriarchal  worship. 
Mountidns  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots 
for  offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols 
(1  K.  xi.  7,  xiv.  28) ;  and  the  retirement  of 
gardens  and  the  thick  shade  of  woods  ofTered 
great  attractions  to  their  worshippers  (2  K. 
xvi.  4  ;  Is.  t  29 ;  Hos.  iv.  18).  The  host  of 
heaven  was  worshipped  on  the  house-top 
(2  K.  xxiU.  12;  Jer.  xix.  8,  xxxii.  29; 
Zeph.  L  5). — m.  PunithfMiU  if  Idolatry. — 
If  one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was 
to  teach  the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination 
of  idolatry  was  but  a  subordinate  end.  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was  the 
civil  head  of  the  State.  He  was  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  the  people,  who  had  delivered 
them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they  had 
taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegiance.  Idolatry, 
therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence 
(1  Sam.  XV.  28),  a  political  crime  of  the 
gravest  character,  high  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  his  king.  But  it  was  much  more 
than  aU  this.  While  the  idoli^  of  fbreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomina- 


tion in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his 
vengeance,  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  r^arded 
as  of  more  glaring  enormity  and  greater 
moral  guilt  In  the  figurative  language  of 
the  prophets,  the  rel&tion  between  Jehovah 
and  his  people  is  represented  as  a  marriage 
bond  (Is.  Uv.  5  ;  Jer.  ili.  14),  and  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  XX.  56)  becomes  then  the  greatest  of 
social  wrongs  (Hoe.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  Arc.).  Tbe 
first  and  second  commandments  are  directed 
against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Individuals 
and  communities  were  equally  amenable  to 
the  rigorous  code.  The  individual  offender 
was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20) ; 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to 
denounce  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punish- 
ment (Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were 
to  strike  the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses  at  least,  he  was  stoned 
(Dent.  xvii.  2-5).  To  attempt  to  seduce 
others  to  false  worship  was  a  crime  of  equal 
enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10). 

IDUME'A.     [Edom.] 

I'JE-AB'ARIM,  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  xxL  1 1, 
xxxiiL  44).  It  was  on  the  boundary — the 
8.E.  boundary — of  the  territory  of  Moab ;  in 
the  waste  uncultivated  "  wilderness  "  on  its 
skirts  (xxL  11). 

I'JON,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  captains  of  Ben- 
hadad  (1  K.  xv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a 
second  time  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29). 
It  was  situated  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site 
of  Dan,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiftd  little  plain 
called  Merj  *AyCn. 

ILLTR'ICUM,  an  extensive  district  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  firom 
the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epima 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and 
Blaeedonia  on  the  east  (Rom.  xv.  19). 

IMMAN'UEL,  that  is,  God  loUh  m,  the 
symbolical  name  given  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
to  the  child  who  was  announced  to  Ahaz  and 
the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  dgn  which  God 
would  give  of  their  deliverance  tnmi  their 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the 
Apostle  Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  (Matt.  i.  28).  It  would  therefbre 
appear  that  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  oceor- 
renoe,  but  that  his  words  received  their  true 
and  fall  accomplishment  in  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah. 

INCENSE.  The  incense  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of 
the  perfhmes  stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and 
pure  fhmkincense.  All  incense  which  was 
not  made  of  these  ingredients  was  forUdden 
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to  be  offered  (Ex.  xzx.  9).  Aaxtm,  as  high- 
priest,  WM  originally  appointed  to  oflfer 
Inoenae,  bat  in  the  daily  aerrioe  of  the  woond 
temple  the  office  derolred  upon  the  inferior 
inieete,  trom.  among  whom  one  was  choeen 
by  lot  (Lake  L  9),  each  morning  and  eren- 
ing.  The  times  of  offering  ineenee  were 
epeeifled  in  the  instenetiont  first  given  to 
Moees  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  The  morning  in- 
cense was  offered  when  the  lamps  were 
trimmed  in  the  Holj  place,  and  before  the 
saerifloe,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the 
porpoae  annonnoed  the  break  of  day.  When 
the  lamps  were  lighted  **  between  the  even- 
ings," after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before 
the  drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was 
again  burnt  on  the  golden  altar,  which 
**  belonged  to  the  oracle  "  (1  K.  vi.  22),  and 
stood  before  the  vdl  which  separated  the  Holy 
place  tnm  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  throne  of 
God  (Rev.  viii.  4).  When  the  priest  entered 
the  Holy  place  with  the  incense,  all  the 
people  were  removed  ftrom  the  temple,  and 
from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar  (cf. 
Lake  i.  10).  Profoand  silence  was  observed 
amcmg  the  congregation  who  were  praying 
without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from 
the  prefect  the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the 
flre,  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy 
of  Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  pro- 
longing his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm 
the  oongr^ation,  or  caose  them  to  fear  that 
he  had  been  struck  dead  for  offering  un- 
worthily (Lev.  xvL  13;  Luke  L  21).  On 
the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  dif- 
ferent. The  offering  of  incense  has  formed 
A  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  most 
ancient  nations.  It  was  an  element  in  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xL 
12,  17,  xlviii.  85;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25).  Look- 
ing upon  incense  in  connexion  with  the  other 
ceremcmial  observances  ot  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
it  would  rather  seem  to  be  symboUeal,  not  of 
prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which  makes  prayer 
ttcceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ.  In 
Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as 
something  distinct  fhun,  though  offered  with, 
the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke  i.  10) ; 
and  in  Rev.  v.  8  it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not 
the  odours  or  incense  which  are  said  to  be 
the  prayers  of  saints. 

INDIA.  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible  before  the  book  of  Esther,  where 
it  is  noticed  as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of 
Ahasuerus  in  the  east,  as  Ethiopia  was  in 
the  west  (L  1 ;  viu.  9).  The  India  of  the 
book  of  Esther  is  not  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus,  the  Puty'Sb  and  perhaps  Seinde.  In 
1  Maco.  viii.  8,  India  is  reckoned  among  the 
eoontries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pei-gamus, 


received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  A  nMnre  authentie 
notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  1  Mace.  xi. 
37.  But  though  the  name  of  India  occurs 
so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known 
to  the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence 
that  an  active  trade  was  carried  on  between 
India  and  Western  Asia.  The  frade  opened 
by  Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Bed  Sea 
consisted  chiefly  of  Indian  arUdee.  The 
connexion  thus  established  with  India  led  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Geu, 
X.  6). 

INK,  INKHORN.  [Wxitiho.] 
INN.  The  Hebrew  word  (mdl^)  thus 
rendered  literally  signifies  **  a  lodging-place 
for  the  night."  Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in 
the  East,  where  hospitality  is  religiously 
practised.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais,  are 
the  representatives  of  European  inns,  and 
these  were  established  but  gradually.  It  is 
doubtftU  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to 
them  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting* 
place  of  a  caravan  was  selected  originally  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  water  or  pasture, 
by  which  the  travellers  pitched  their  tents 
and  passed  the  night.  Such  was  undoubtedly 
the  **  isn  **  at  which  ooourred  the  incident  in 
the  life  of  Moees,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(Oomp.  Gen.  xliL  27).  On  the  more  fire- 
quented  routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer. 
ix.  2),  caravanserais  were  in  course  of  time 
erected,  ol  ten  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy. 
The  following  description  of  one  of  those  on 
the  road  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon  will  suffice 
for  all: — "It  is  a  large  and  substantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 
a  fortress,  being  surrounded  with  a  lofty 
wall,  and  flanked  by  round  towers  to  defend 
the  inmates  in  ease  of  attack.  Passing 
through  a  strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters 
a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided 
into  numerous  arched  eompartments,  open  in 
front,  for  the  acoommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In 
the  centre  is  a  qwoious  raised  platform,  used 
for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devo- 
tions of  the  Saithfiil  during  the  day.  Between 
the  outer  wall  and  the  compartments  are 
wide  vaulted  arcades,  extending  round  the 
entire  building,  where  the  beasts  of  burden 
are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades  is 
an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway 
an  elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — 
one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting 
the  occupants  to  e^Joy  every  breath  of  air 
that  passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The 
terrace  is  tolerably  dean ;  but  the  court  and 
Q2 
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stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in  chopped 
•traw  and  filth."     (LoftuB,  Chaldea^  p.  18.) 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY,  in  the  A.  V., 
means  argent,  urgently,  or  ferrently,  as  will 
be  seen  firom  the  following  passages  (Luke 
tU.  4,  xxiii.  28 ;  Acts  xxtL  7  ;  Rom.  xU.  12). 
In  2  Tim.  It.  2  we  find  **  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season."  The  literal  sense  is 
"stand  ready" — "be  alert"  for  whaterer 
may  happen. 

IRON  is  mentioned  with  brass  as  the 
earliest  of  known  metals  (Oen.  iv.  22).  As  it 
is  rarely  found  in  its  native  state,  but  gener- 
ally in  combination  with  oxygen,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  forging  iron,  which  is 
attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  diflloulties  which  attend  the 
smelting  of  this  metal.  The  natural  wealth 
of  the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describ- 
ing it  as  **  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron " 
(Deut.  Tiii.  9).  The  book  of  Job  contains 
passages  which  indicate  that  iron  was  a 
metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner  of  pro- 
curing it,  we  learn  that  **  iron  is  taken  fhmi 
dust "  (xxrUi.  2).  The  *'fUmaee  of  iron  " 
(Deut.  iv.  28;  IK.  tUI^  51)  is  a  figure 
which  Tiridly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as 
represented  by  the  severe  labour  which  at- 
tended the  operation  of  smelting.  Sheet- 
iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Es.  iv. 
S  ;  cf.  Lev.  viL  9).  That  it  was  plentiftil  in 
the  time  of  David  appears  fhun  1  Chr.  xxii. 
3.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with 
bright  or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of 
Dan  and  Javan  (E«.  xxvii.  19).  The  Chalybes 
of  the  Pontus  we^  celebrated  as  workers  in 
iron  in  very  ancient  times.  The  produce  of 
their  labour  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  XV.  12,  as  being  of  superior  quality. 

IR'-SHESTESH,  a  city  of  the  Danites 
(Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identical  with 
Bbth-«hsmxsh,  and  if  not  identical,  at  least 
connected  with  Movmt  Hxkbs  (Judg.  i.  85). 

ISAAC,  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In 
bis  Infancy  he  became  the  object  of  Ishmael*s 
jMlottsy;  and  in  his  youth  the  victim,  in 
intention,  of  Abraham's  great  sacrificial  act 
of  fliith.  When  forty  years  old  he  married 
Rebekak  his  cousin,  by  whom,  when  he  was 
sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.  In 
his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  brother 
Ishmael  buried  their  fttther  Abraham  in  the 
oave  of  Ifachpelah.  From  this  abode  by  the 
well  Lahai-roi,  in  the  South  Country,  Isaac 
was  driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.  Here 
Jehovah  appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell 
there  and  not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  re- 
newed  to  him  the  promises  made  to  Abraham. 
Hem  h«  suljeoted  himself,  like  Abraham  in 


the  same  place  and  under  Uke  drcumstanoes 
(Gen.  XX.  2),  to  a  rebuke  fhun  Abimelech  the 
Philistine  king  for  an  equivocation.  ti[ere  he , 
acquired  great  wealth  by  his  flocks ;  but  was 
repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the  Philistines  of 
the  wells  which  he  sank  at  convenient  stations. 
At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared  to  him  by  night 
and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an  altar  there  : 
there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received  a  visit 
fhmi  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
whom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.  After 
the  deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his 
tether's  blessing,  Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek 
a  wife  in  Padan-aram;  and  all  that  we 
know  of  him  during  the  last  forty-three 
years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw  that  son, 
with  a  large  and  prosperous  family,  return 
to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died 
there  at  the  age  of  180  years.  He  was 
buried  by  his  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  In  the  N.  T.  reference  is  made  to 
the  oflforing  of  Isaac  (Heb.  xL  17  ;  and  James 
ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi. 
20).  As  the  child  of  the  promise,  and  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  children  of  the  promise, 
he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix.  7, 
10;  GaL  iv.  28;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our 
Lord's  remarkable  argument  with  the  Sad- 
duceee,  his  history  is  carried  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was 
said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  be  was  gathered 
to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still  living  to 
God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c.) ;  and  by  the  same 
Divine  authority  he  is  proclaimed  as  an 
acknowledged  heir  of  ftiture  glory  (Matt. 
viiL  11,  &c).  It  has  been  asked  what  are 
the  persecutions  sustained  by  Isaac  firom 
Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (Gal.  iv. 
29)  t  Bashi  relates  a  Jewish  tradition  of 
Isaac  sufliBring  personal  violence  from 
Ishmael,  a  tradition  which  some  think  was 
adopted  by  St.  Paul.  In  reference  to  the 
offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  the  primary 
doctrines  taught  are  those  of  sacrifice  and 
substitution,  as  the  means  appointed  by  God 
for  taking  away  sin;  and,  as  co-ordinate 
with  these,  the  need  of  the  obodience  of 
faith,  on  the  part  of  man,  to  receive  the 
benefit  (Heb.  xL  17).  A  conftision  is  ofter 
made  between  Isaac  and  the  victim  actually 
ofltered.  Isaac  himself  is  generally  viewed 
as  a  type  of  the  Son  of  God,  offered  for  the 
sins  of  men ;  but  Isaac,  himself  one  of  the 
sinfhl  race  for  whom  atonement  was  to  be 
made, — Isaac,  who  did  not  actually  sufller 
death, — was  no  fit  type  of  Him  who  **  mxu 
»Unn,  the  Juti  for  the  ni\}ust."  But  the 
animal,  not  of  the  human  race,  which  God 
provided  and  Abraham  ofliered,  was,  in  the 
whole  history  of  sacrifice,  the   recognised 
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Qrpe  of  **  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  Bins  of  the  world."  Isaac  in  the  type  of 
homanity  Itself,  devoted  to  death  for  ein, 
and  submitting  to  the  sentence. 

ISAI'AH,  the  prophet,  son  of  Amos.  The 
Hebrew  name,  oar  shortened  form  of  which 
oocurs  with  other  persons  [see  Jksaiah, 
Jishaiab],  signifies  Salvation  of  Jahu  (a 
shortened  form  of  Jehovah).  He  prophesied 
concerning  Jndah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Ussiah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Jndah  (Is.  i.  1).  Isaiah  must  hare 
been  an  old  man  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah's 
reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives  758 
B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham*s  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Heseldah's  death.  This  gives 
ns  a  period  of  sixty  years.  And  since  his 
ministry  commenced  before  Usziah's  death 
(how  long  we  know  not),  supposing  him  to 
have  been  no  more  than  twenty  years  old 
when  he  b^an  to  prophesy,  he  would  have 
been  eighty  or  ninety  at  Manasseh's  acces- 
sion. Rabbinical  tradition  says  that  Isaiah 
was  sawn  asunder  in  a  trunk  of  a  tree  by 
order  of  Manasseh,  to  which  it  is  supposed 
that  reference  is  made  in  Hebrews  xi.  87. — 
I,  Chs.  L-v.  contain  Isaiah's  prophecies  in 
the  reigns  of  Usziah  and  Jotham.— Ch.  L  is 
very  general  In  its  contents. — Chs.  ii.-iv. 
are  one  prophesying, — the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of 
Judah  should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to 
make  room  for  the  real  glory  of  piety  and 
virtue ;  while  ch.  v.  forms  a  distinct  dis- 
courae,  whose  main  purport  is  that  Israel, 
Ood*s  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to  desola- 
tion.— Ch.  vi.  describes  an  ecstatic  vision 
that  fell  upon  the  prophet  in  the  year  of 
Uudah's  death. — Ch.  vi.,  vii.,  delivered  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  he  was  threatened 
by  the  forces  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and 
Resin,  king  of  Syria*  As  a  sign  that  Judah 
was  not  yet  to  perish,  be  announces  the  birth 
of  the  child  Immanuel,  who  should  **  know 
to  reftise  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,'* 
before  the  land  of  the  two  hostile  kings 
should  be  left  desolate. — Ch.  viii.-iz.  7.  As 
the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with 
utter  overthrow,  the  prediction  of  the 
Messiab,  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes 
more  positive  and  dear.  The  king  was  bent 
upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  This  Isaiah 
stedfftstly  opposes. — Ch.  ix.  8-x.  4,  is  a  pro- 
phecy delivered  at  this  time  against  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4). — Ch.  x. 
5-xiL  6,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  wrought 
passages  in  the  whole  book,  and  was  pro- 
bably one  single  prophecy.  It  stands  wholly 
dipconneeted  with  the  preceding  in  the  dr^ 
eu  Distances  which    it   inresuppoi>e« ;  and  to 


what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine.— Ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a 
collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a  **  burden.*'  (a.)  The  first  (xiiL  1- 
xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon.  The  ode  of 
triumph  (xir.  3-28),  in  this  burden  is  among 
the  most  poetical  passages  in  aU  literature. 
{b.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "burden" 
against  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32),  in  the  year 
that  Ahaz  died,  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Philistines  bom  Judah,  and  their 
successfiil  inroad  recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18.  (c.)  The  "  burden  of  Moab  "  (xv.  xvL) 
is  ronarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which 
the  prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab, 
and  for  the  dramatic  character  of  xvL  1-6. 
{d.)  Ch.  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is  headed 
«« the  burden  of  Damascus ;  "  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from 
Damascus  and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to 
Ethiopia,  (e.)  In  the  "burden  of  Egypt" 
(xix.)  the  prophet  prophesies  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  Egypt  under  God's  judgments, 
probably  to  ooimteract  the  tendency  which 
led  both  Judah  and  Israd  to  look  towards 
Egypt  for  succour  against  Assyria.  (/.)  In 
the  midst  of  these  "burdens"  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new 
cspect,  an  aspect  in  which  he  appears  in 
this  instance  only.  The  more  emphatically 
to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in 
the  "burden  of  Egypt,"  Isaiah  was  com- 
manded to  appear  in  the  streets  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his  sackdoth  mantle, 
and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with  his  feet  also 
bare,  (g.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of 
the  sea,"  a  poetical  designation  of  Babylonia 
(xxL  1-10),  the  images  in  which  the  fall  of 
Babylon  is  indicated  are  sketched  with 
Aeschylean  grandeur.  (A.)  "  The  burden  of 
Dumah,"  and  "of  Arabia"  (xxi.  11-17), 
rdate  apparentiy  to  some  Assyrian  inva- 
don.  («.)  In  "  the  burden  of  th*  vaUty 
of  vision  "  (xxil.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jeru- 
salem that  is  thus  dedgnated.  The  scene 
presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem  during  an 
invadon.  {k.)  The  passage  in  xxii.  15-26 
is  singular  in  Isaiah  as  a  propheeying  against 
an  individud.  Shebna  was  one  of  the  king's 
highest  f^ctionaries,  and  seems  to  have 
been  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  Jehovah 
(ver.  25).  (I.)  The  last  "burden"  is 
against  Tyre  (xxiiL).  Her  utter  destructfon 
is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it  afterwards 
was  by  Ezekiel. — Ch.  xxiv.-xxvil.,  form  one 
prophecy,  essentially  connected  with  the 
preceding  ten  "burdens"  (xiii.-xxiii.),  of 
which  it  is  in  effect  a  generd  summary.  In 
XXV.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction 
of  ail  oppressors,  the  prophet  gives  us  in 
vers.  6-9  a  most  glowing    description    ol 
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Mewianio  bieaaings.  In  xztI.,  Ten.  12-1 8 
describe  the  new,  happy  state  of  Ood*8  people 
as  God's  work  wholly.  In  xxrii.  1,  "  Levia- 
than the  fleeing  serpent,  and  Leriathan  the 
twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in  the  sea," 
are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon  —  two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshnr  —  and  Egypt 
(comp.  ver.  IS);  all,  however,  symbolising 
adverse  powers  of  evil. — Ch.  xxiii.-zxsv. 
predicts  tiie  Assyrian  invasion.  The  prophet 
protests  against  the  policy  of  ooorting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria  (xzx.  1-17, 
zxxi.  1-S). — Ch.  xxxvii.-xxzix.  At  length 
the  season  so  often,  though  no  doubt  ob- 
scurely foretold,  arrived.  The  Assyrian  was 
near,  with  forces  apparently  irresistible.  In 
the  universal  consternation  which  ensued, 
all  the  hope  of  the  rtate  centered  upon  Isaiah ; 
the  highest  ftinctionaries  of  the  state— Shebna 
too— wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  The  short  answer  which  Jehovah 
gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligenoe  which  should 
send  him  back  to  his  own  land,  there  to 
perish.  How  the  deliverance  was  to  be 
eflTeoted,  Isaiah  was  not  commissioned  to  tell ; 
but  the  very  next  night  (S  K.  zix.  35) 
brought  the  appalling  ftalfllment.— II,  The 
last  27  chapters  form  a  separate  prophecy, 
and  are  supposed  by  many  critics  to  have 
been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  are  therefore  ascribed  to  a 
*«  Uter  Isaiah."  It  is  evident  that  the  point 
of  time  and  situation  ttom  which  the  prophet 
here  speaks  is  that  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
(comp.  «.  ^.,  bdv.  10,  1 1) ;  but  UUs  may  be 
adopted  on  a  principle  which  appears  to 
characterise  **  vision,"  vis.,  that  the  prophet 
sees  the  future  as  if  present.  This  second 
part  fidls  into  three  sections,  each,  as  it 
happens,  constating  of  nine  chapters;  the 
two  first  end  with  the  r^om,  **  There  ia  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah  {or  **my  God"),  to  the 
wicked;"  and  the  third  with  the  same 
thought  amplified.  (1.)  The  first  section  (xL- 
xlviiL)  has  tor  its  main  topic  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  of  the  deliverance  trava.  Baby- 
Ion  by  Eoresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even  named 
twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xUv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).  It  is  characteristic 
of  sacred  prophecy  in  general  that  the 
** vision"  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 
seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to 
come  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  principle 
of  association  prevails  in  the  second  part 
taken  as  a  whcde ;  but  in  the  first  section, 
taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet  imperfectly. 
(2.)  The  second  section  (zlix.-lvii.)  is  dis- 
tinguished  flrom  the  first  by  several  features. 
The  person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and 
the  spedflcation  of  Babylon,  disappear  alto- 


gether. Return  fkxun  exile  is  indeed  spoken 
of  repeatedly  and  at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9- 
Ui.  12,  Iv.  12,  13,  Ivii.  14) ;  but  in  such 
general  terms  as  admit  of  being  applied  to 
the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to  the 
literal  restoration.  (3.)  In  the  third  section 
(lviii.-lxvi.),  as  Cyrus  nowhere  appears,  so 
neither  docs  "  Jehovah's  servant "  occur  so 
ft^quentiy  to  view  as  in  the  second.  The 
only  delineation  of  the  latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3 
and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  appears 
as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  avenging 
Zion.  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon 
the  views  of  the  fhture  already  set  forth. — In 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  last  27 
chapters  the  following  reasons  may  be  ad- 
vanced, (a.)  The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  (comp.  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  24) ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  N.  T. 
quotations  (Matt  iii.  3 ;  Luke  iv.  17 ;  Acts 
viiL  28 ;  Rom.  x.  16, 20).  (5.)  The  unity  of 
design  which  connects  these  last  27  chapters 
with  the  preceding.  The  oneness  of  diction 
which  pervades  the  whole  book.  The  pecu- 
liar elevation  and  grandeur  of  style,  which 
characterise  the  second  part  as  well  as  the 
first.  The  absence  of  any  other  name  than 
Isaiah's  claiming  the  authorship.  Lastiy, 
the  Messianic  predictions  which  mark  its 
inspiration,  and  remove  the  chief  ground  of 
objection  against  its  having  been  written  by 
Isaiah.  In  point  of  style  we  can  find  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we 
discover  in  the  first. 

IS'CAH,  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother  of 
Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah  and  of  Lot 
(Gen.  xL  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  she 
is  identified  with  Sakax. 

ISCAR'IOT.     (Judas  Isoauot.] 

ISH'BAE,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Ketorah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  82),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  tribe  of  northern  Arabia. 

ISH'BI-BENO'B,  son  of  Rapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David 
in  battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  8am. 
xxi.  16,  17)^ 

ISH-BC/SHETH,  the  youngest  of  Saul's 
four  sons,  and  his  legitimate  successor.  His 
name  appears  (1  Chr.  viiL  38,  ix.  39)  to 
have  been  originally  JStMtaalt  **  the  man  of 
Baal."  He  was  85  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  for  five  years 
Abner  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  domi- 
nion of  the  house  of  Saul  over  all  Israel. 
Ishbosheth  was  then  '*  40  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  two 
years  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  During  these  two 
years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim,  though  only 
in  name.    The  wars  and  negotiations  with 
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Darid  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(3  Sam.  U.  13,  iU.  6,  12).  The  death  of 
Abner  deprired  the  house  of  Sanl  of  their 
last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  **  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all 
the  IsraeUtes  were  troubled  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 
In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a 
victim,  probably,  to  rerenge  for  a  crime  of 
his  father.  Two  Beerothites,  Baana  and 
Rechab,  in  remembrance,  it  lias  been  con- 
jectured, of  Saul's  slaugrhter  of  their  Idns- 
men  the  Oibeonites,  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal 
house  to  destroy  the  only  representatiTe  that 
was  left,  excepting  the  child  Mephibosheth 
(2  Sam.  iy.  4).  After  assassinating  Ish- 
bosheth, they  took  his  head  to  David  at  a 
welcome  present.  They  met  with  a  stem 
reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of 
Ishbosheth  was  oareftilly  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  great  kinsman  Abner,  at  the  same 
place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12). 

ISH^AEL,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  his  concubine;  bom  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old 
(Oeu.  zvi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  his  father.  He  was  bom  in  Abra- 
ham's house,  when  he  dwelt  in  the  plain 
ot  Hamre;  and  on  the  institution  of  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xviL  35). 
With  the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God 
renewed  his  promise  respecting  Ishmael.  He 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative  until 
the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  bom 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old 
(xxL  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to 
Eastern  usage,  probably  took  place  when  the 
child  was  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  great 
feast  made  in  celebration  of  the  weaning, 
**  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mock- 
ing," and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him 
and  his  mother.  The  patriarch,  comforted 
by  God's  renewed  promise  that  of  Ishmael 
"He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them  both 
away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderaess  of  Beersheba.  It  is  doubtfUl 
whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the  well,  or 
at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wilder- 
ness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the 
next  verse  to  that  Just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and 
where  "  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This 
wife  of  Ishmael  was  the  mother  of  his  twelve 
sons,  and  daughter.  Of  the  later  life  of 
Ishmael  we  know  little.    He  was  present 


with  Isaac  at  .the  burial  of  Abraham.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  1S7  years  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  sons  of  Ishmael  peopled  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  eventually 
formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation. 
Their  language,  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so 
called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant 
exceptions  throughout  Arabia.  The  term 
IsHXAXUTx  occurs  on  three  occasions.  Gen. 
xxxTiL  25,  37,  38,  xxxix.  1  {  Judg.  viii. 
34 ;  Ps.  IxxxiiL  6.-9.  The  son  of  Netha- 
niah  ;  a  perfect  marvel  of  craft  and  villany, 
whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the  chief  epi- 
sode of  the  history  of  the  period  Inmiediately 
succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15, 
with  a  short  summary  in  3  K.  xxv.  33-25. 
His  ftdl  description  is  **  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishama,  of  the  seed 
royal"  of  Judah  (Jer.  xU.  1 ;  3  K.  xxv.  35). 
During  the  siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like 
many  others  of  bis  countrymen  (Jer.  xL  11), 
fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found  a 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Baalis,  the  then  king 
of  the  Bene-Ammon.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Ishmael  murdered  Gedaliah 
and  all  his  attendants,  and  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  the  Ammonites. 

ISH^OB,  apparently  one  of  the  small 
kingdoms  or  states  which  formed  part  of  the 
general  country  of  Aram,  named  with  Zobah, 
Rehob,  and  Maacah  (3  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  It  is 
probable  that  the  real  signification  is  '*  the 
men  of  Ton." 

IS'RAEL.  1.  The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxii. 
88)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  with  the 
Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Penlel.  Gesenius 
interprets  Israel  «*  soldier  of  God."— ».  It 
became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve  tribes 
collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  ilL 
16  and  afterwards.— 3.  It  is  used  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  excluding  Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi. 
8;  3  Sam.  zx.  1;  1  K.  xii.  16.  Thence- 
forth it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the 
name  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.— 4.  After 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned  exiles 
resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designation 
of  their  nation.  The  name  Israel  is  also 
used  to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from 
Priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  (Ear. 
vi.  16,  ix.  1,  X.  35;  Neh.  xi.  8,  &c). 

ISRAEL,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  pro- 
phet Ah^ah  of  Sbiloh,  who  was  commissioned 
in  the  latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe 
(Judah)  to  the  house  of  David,  and  assigned 
ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35,  81).  These 
were  probably  Joseph  (sEphraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben  | 
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Levi  being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually 
the  greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably 
the  whole  of  Simeon  and  Dan,  were  included 
as  if  by  common  consent  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  With  respect  to  the  conquests  of 
David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ;  so  much 
of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon  (see 
1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom ;  and 
Ammon,  though  connected  with  Rehoboam  as 
his  mother's  native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and 
though  afterwards  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx. 
1),  we  know  not  how  closely  or  how  early, 
with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Israel. — 2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom 
is  not  expressly  stated;  and  in  drawing 
any  inference  Arom  the  numbers  of  fight* 
ing  men,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  strongly 
suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to  exten- 
sive, perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Jero- 
boam brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  If  in  b.c. 
957  there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000 
men  of  that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  popu- 
lation  may  perhaps  have  amounted  to  at  least 
three  millions  and  a  half.— 3.  Shrchbm  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  (1  K. 
xii.  25),  venerable  for  its  traditions,  and 
beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently 
Tirzah  became  the  royal  residence,  if  not 
the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and 
of  his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23). 
Samaria,  uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  a  commanding  poei- 
tion,  was  chosen  by  Omri  (I  K.  xvi.  24), 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the 
onset  of  the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was 
probably  only  a  royal  residence  of  some  of 
the  Israelitish  kings. — 4.  The  kingdom  of 
Israel  lasted  254  years,  from  b.c.  975  to  b.c. 
721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its 
more  compact  neighbour  Judah.  The  de- 
tailed history  of  the  kingdom  will  be  found 
under  the  names  of  its  nineteen  kings.  A 
summary  view  may  be  taken  in  four  periods : 
— (a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  people.  A  king, 
but  not  a  founder  of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at 
nothing  beyond  securing  his  present  eleva- 
tion. The  army  soon  learned  its  power  to 
dictate  to  the  isolated  monarch  and  disunited 
people.  Baasha,  in  the  midst  of  the  army  at 
^ibbethon,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jeroboam  ;  Zimri,  a  captain  of  chexiots,  slew 


the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha ;  Omri,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he 
prevailed  over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the 
people.— (i.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five 
years  Israel  was  governed  by  the  house  of 
Omri.  That  sagacious  king  pitched  on  the 
strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the  site  of  his 
capital.  The  princes  of  his  house  cultivated 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  which 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
and  Athaliah.  The  adoption  of  Baal-worship 
led  to  a  reaction  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral 
triumph  of  the  prophets  in  the  person  of 
Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha. — 
{e.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs, 
but  deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Hazael, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jeho- 
ahaz  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  tri- 
umphed  for  a  time  over  both  the  disunited 
Hebrew  kingdoms.  Almost  the  first  sign  of 
the  restoration  of  their  strength  was  "a  war 
between  them;  and  Jehoash,  the  grandson 
of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  conqueror 
of  Amaxiah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the  tide  of 
war  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel, 
captured  Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole 
ancient  frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  short-lived  greatness  expired 
with  the  last  king  of  Jehu*s  line. — {d.)  b.c. 
772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would  seem, 
broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign*  of 
Zachariah.  An  unsuccessftd  usurper,  Shal- 
lum,  is  followed  by  the  cruel  Menahem,  who, 
being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  first 
attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  became  the 
agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  his  subjects.  Tet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and 
successor  Fekahiah  a  ten  years*  reign,  cut 
short  by  a  bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandon- 
ing the  northern  and  tranejordanio  regions 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  Assyria  under 
Tiglath-Pileser,  he  was  very  near  subjugat- 
ing Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus,  now 
the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  in- 
terposing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  assassination  of  th«> 
baffled  Pekah.  The  irresolute  Hoshea,  the 
next  and  last  usurper,  became  tributary  to 
his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the  Assy- 
rian to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and 
was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and 
by  the  capture,  after  a  three  years*  siege,  of 
his  strong  capital,  Samaria.  Some  gleaninga 
of  the  ten  tribes  yet  remained  in  the  land 
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after  so  many  yean  of  reKgioas  decline, 
moral  debarment,  national  degradation, 
anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  nerer  again,  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  to  occupy  their  portion  of  that 
goodly  and  pleasant  land  which  their  fore- 
fathers won  under  Joshua  fh>m  the  heathen. 

IS'SACHAR,  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and 
the  fifth  of  Leah ;  the  first  bom  to  Leah,  after 
the  interral  which  occurred  in  the  births  of 
her  children  (Gen.  xzx.  17  ;  comp.  xxix. 
85).  At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons 
are  ascribed  to  him,  who  founded  the  four 
chief  families  of  the  tnbe  (Gen.  zlvl.  13; 
Num.  xxtL  28,  25;  I  Chr.  Tii.  1).  The 
number  of  the  fighting  men  of  Issaohar, 
when  taken  in  the  census  at  Sinai,  was 
54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem  to 
hare  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  of 
Issaohar  lay  above  that  of  Manasseh  (Josh. 
xix.  17-23).  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  '*  it 
extended  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jor- 
dan, in  breadth  to  Mount  Tabor."  This 
territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous 
plain  which  derived  its  name  from  its  fer- 
tility. On  the  north  Is  Tabor,  which  even 
under  the  burning  sun  of  that  climate  is  said 
to  retain  the  glades  and  dells  of  an  English 
wood.  On  the  east,  behind  Jexreel,  is  the 
opening  which  conducts  to  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which  was  pro- 
verbially among  the  Rabbis  the  gate  of  Para- 
dise for  its  fruitf^lness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob. 

ISSUE,  RUNNING.  (Lev.  xv.  2,  8,  xxU. 
4  ;  Num.  v.  2  ;  and  Sam.  iU.  29.)  In  Lev. 
zv.  8  a  distinction  is  Introduced,  which 
merely  means  that  the  cessation  of  the 
actual  flux  does  not  constitute  ceremonial 
cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide  the 
legal  time,  seven  days  (ver.  18),  and  perform 
the  prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice 
(ver.  14). 

IT'ALY.  This  word  is  used  in  the  N.T. 
(Acts  xviU.  2,  xxvii.  1 ;  Heb.  xiU.  24)  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  i, «.  in  its  true 
geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole 
natural  peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Straits  of  Messina. 

ITALIAN  BAND.     [Awrr.] 

ITH'AMAR,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  were 
appointed  to  succeed  to  their  places  in  the 
priestly  office  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40,  48 ;  Num. 
ilL  8,  4;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distri- 
bution of  services  belonging  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  its  transport  on  the  march  of  the 


Israelites,  the  Oershonites  and  the  Merarites 
were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviiL  21 ;  Num.  iv.  21-33). 
The  high-priesthood  passed  into  the  family 
of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli,  but  for 
what  reason  we  are  not  informed. 

ITTAI.  1.  "  Ittai  thb  Gittitx,**  u  e,  the 
native  of  Oath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  ol 
king  David.  He  appears  only  during  the 
revolution  of  Absalom.  We  first  discern 
him  on  the  morning  of  David's  flight  Last 
in  the  procession  came  the  600  heroes  who 
had  formed  David's  band  during  his  wander- 
ings in  Judah,  and  had  been  with  him  at 
Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
13,  xxvii.  2,  XXX.  9,  10).  Amongst  these, 
apparently  commanding  Uiem,  was  Ittai  the 
Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught  the  eye  of  the 
king,  who  at  once  addressed  him  and  be- 
sought him  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  but  to  return  "  with  his  brethren  " 
and  abide  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But  Ittai 
is  firm ;  he  is  the  king's  slave,  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he 
is  allowed  by  David  to  proceed.  When  the 
army  was  numbered  and  organised  by  David 
at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  part  of  the  force  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  2,  5,  12).— B.  Son  of  Ribai,  from 
Oibeah  of  Benjamin;  one  of  the  thirty 
heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

ITURAE'A,  a  small  province  on  the  north- 
western border  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  only  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  1.  Jktur  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave 
his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the 
little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 
16).  Ituraea,  with  the  adjoining  provinces, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  chief  called  Zeno- 
dorus;  but  about  b.c.  20,  they  were  taken 
fh>m  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  given 
to  Herod  the  Great,  who  bequeathed  them  to 
his  son  PhiUp  (Luke  Ui.  1).  It  adjoined  . 
Trachonitis,  and  lay  along  the  base  of  Li- 
banus  between  Tiberias  and  Damascus.  At 
the  place  indicated  is  situated  the  modem 
province  of  JedUr^  which  is  just  the  Arabic 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur. 

rVAH,  or  AVA,  which  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  twice  (2  K.  xvUi.  84,  xix.  18; 
comp.  Is.  xxxviL  18)  in  connexion  with 
Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K.  xvii. 
24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon,  and  Cuthah, 
must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Hit,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

IVORY  (Heb.  »hin  in  all  passages,  except 
1  K.  X.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  where  sA«n- 
hahUm  is  so  rendered).  The  word  Mhin 
literally  signifies  the  "  tooth  '*  of  any  animal, 
and  hence  more  especially  denotea  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  projecting  tasks  of  elephants. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in  Biblical 
Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  portion  of  the  compound  shmhahbtm 
be  supposed  to  have  this  meaning.  Geseniua 
derires  it  from  the  Sanscrit  tbhtUf  **  an  ele* 
phant.*'  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the  great  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  and  orerlaid  it  with  pure 
gold  (I  K.  z.  18  i  2  Chr.  iz.  17).  The  ivory 
thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans 
of  Dedan  (Is.  zxL  13;  Ez.  zzvii.  15),  or 
was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
navy  of  Tharshish  (1  K.  x.  22).  The  *•  ivory 
house  "  of  Ahab  (1  K.  zxii.  89)  was  probably 
a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were  panelled 
with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  {Odyt.  iv.  73).  Beds 
inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4). 

IZ'HAR,  son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi, 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of 
Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21 ;  Num.  iU.  19,  zvi.  1  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  3,  18).  Ishar  was  the  head  of 
the  funily  of  the  Izhaeitxs  or  Ixshahites 
(Num.  iU.  27 ;  1  Chr.  zxvi.  28,  29). 


JA'AZER,  or  JA'ZER,  a  town  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num. 
xxxU.  1,  3;  1  Chr.  xzvi.  81).  We  first 
heair  of  it  in  possession  of  the  Amorites,  and 
as  taken  by  Israel  after  Heshbon,  and  on 
their  way  ftom  thence  to  Bashan  (Num.  zxi. 
32).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  *'  daughter "  towns 
(Num.  zxi.  32,  A.  Y.  "villages;"  1  Maoc. 
▼.  8),  the  *'  land  of  Jazer  "  (Num.  zxzii.  1). 

JA'BAL,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah 
(Oen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is 
described  as  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in 
tents  and  have  cattle. 

JAB'BOK,  a  stream  which  intersects  the 
mountain-range  of  Gilead  (oomp.  Josh.  zii. 
2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the  Jordan  about 
midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  anciently  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxi.  24; 
Deut  IL  37,  iii.  16).  It  was  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  interview  took  place 
between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xzxii.  22); 
and  this  river  afterwards  became,  towards 
its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  ziL  2,  5). 
Its  modem  name  is  Wadff  Zurka, 

JA'BESH.  1.  Father  of  Shallxtm,  the 
15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14).-- 
8.  Jabesh,  or  Jabesh  GOead,  or  Jabesh  in 
the  territory  of  Gilead.  In  its  widest  sense 
Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(I  Chr.  xxvU.  21)  as  weU  as  the  tribes  of 


Gad  and  Beuben  (Num.  xzxii.  1-42)  east  of 
the  Jordan — and  of  the  cities  of  Gilead, 
Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  Judg.  xxi.  8-14.  Being  attacked  subse- 
quently by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  it  gave 
Saul  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  prowess 
in  its  defence  (1  Sam.  xL  1-15).  Eusebius 
places  it  beyond  the  Jordan,  6  miles  fhnn 
Pella  on  the  mountain  -  road  to  Gerasa; 
where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the 
Wady  Tabes, 

JA'BIN.  1.  King  of  Hazor,  who  orga- 
nised a  confederacy  of  the  northern  princes 
against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xL  1-3).  Joshua 
surprised  the  allied  forces  by  the  waters  of 
Merom  (ver.  7)  and  utterly  routed  them. 
During  the  ensuing  wars,  Joshua  again 
attacked  Jabin,  and  burnt  his  city  (xi.  1-14). 
— 9.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Sisera 
was  defeated  by  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13). 

JAB'NEEL.  1.  One  of  the  points  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not  quite  at 
the  sea,  though  near  it  (Josh.  xv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having 
been  occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  attributes 
it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and 
the  Philistines  for  the  possession  of  all  the 
places  in  the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  next  time  we  meet  with 
Jabneel  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah  dispossessed  them 
of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifications.  Here 
it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jabnkh.  In  its 
Greek  garb,  lAmaA,  it  is  fluently  men- 
tioned in  the  Maccabees  (1  Maoc.  iv.  15,  v. 
58,  X.  69,  XV.  40  ;  2  Mace.  xii.  9).  At  the 
time  of  the  foil  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  places  of  Judaea. 
The  modem  village  of  Febna,  more  accu- 
rately Ibna,  stands  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of 
the  2fahr  Subm, — 8.  One  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  zlx.  83) 
in  Upper  Galilee. 

Ja'CHIN,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which 
were  set  up  *«in  the  porch"  (1  K.  vU.  21) 
or  before  the  temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.     [Boaz.] 

JACINTH,  a  precious  stone,  forming  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems  to  be 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  le$hem  (A.  Y. 
"lignre,"  Ex.  zxvili.  10).  The  jacinth  or 
hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of  zircon,  which  is 
found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  white,  grey,  red, 
reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green  colour. 
The  expression  in  Rev.  ix.  17,  **  of  jacinth," 
applied  to  the  breast-plate,  is  descriptive 
simply  of  a  hyacinthme,  i,  «.,  dark-purple 
colour. 
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JA'COB,  the  second  son  of  iseao  and 
Bebekah.  He  ivu  born  with  E«an,  when 
Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham  159  years  old, 
probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His  history 
is  related  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  bought  the  birthright  from 
his  brother  Esan ;  and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing 
intended  Ibr  Esau,  by  practising  a  well- 
known  deceit  on  Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two 
sons  shared  the  wanderings  of  Isaac  in  the 
South  Country;  but  now  Jacob,  in  his  78th 
year,  was  sent  fhmi  the  family  home,  to 
aroid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a  wife  unong 
his  kindred  In  Padan-aram.  As  he  passed 
through  Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After 
the  lapse  of  21  years  he  returned  fk-om  Padan- 
aram  with  two  wives,  two  concubines,  elcTen 
tons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large  property. 
He  escaped  fh>m  the  angry  pursuit  of  Laban, 
from  a  meeting  with  Esau,  and  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the 
murder  of  Shechem ;  and  in  each  of  those 
three  emergencies  he  was  aided  and  strength- 
ened  by  the  interposition  of  God,  and  in  sign 
of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of  wrestling 
with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jabbok 
into  IsraeL  Deborah  and  Rachel  died  before 
he  reached  Hebron ;  and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
in  the  12Snd  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and 
Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt 
eleven  years  before  the  death  of  Isaac ;  and 
Jacob  had  probably  exceeded  his  ISOth  year 
when  he  went  thiUier,  being  encouraged  in  a 
divine  vision  as  he  passed  for  the  last  time 
through  Beersheba.  He  was  presented  to 
Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Barneses  and  Goehen.  After  giving  his 
solemn  blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  his  own  sons  one  by  one,  and  charging 
the  ten  to  complete  their  reconciliation  with 
Joeeph,  he  died  in  his  147th  year.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great  care 
and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited  with  his  fothers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in 
the  cave  of  MachpeUih. — The  example  of 
Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  minor  prophets.  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  S,  4,  12)  to 
convert  the  descendants  of  Jacob  trma  their 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to 
their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of  God's 
favour  shown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Ma- 
lachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  desponding  hearts 
of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring  them  that 
the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob  was 
not  withheld  fh>m  them.  Besides  the  tre- 
quent  mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there 
are  dixtinet  references  to  events  in  the  life  of 


Jacob  in  four  books  of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom. 
ix.  11-18,  St  Paul  adduces  the  history  of 
Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favour  of  God 
is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the 
transfer  of  the  Inrthright  and  Jacob's  dying 
benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at 
Bethel,  and  his  poasession  of  land  at  Shechem 
are  cited  in  St.  John  L  51,  and  iv.  5,  12. 
And  St  Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acta  vii.  12, 
16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was  the 
means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  Ills  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in 
Shechem. 

JADDU'A,  son,  and  successor  in  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Jonathan  or  Johanan.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  probably  altogether  the  latest 
name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22). 

J  A 'EL,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In 
theheadlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Bandc,  Sisera,  abandon- 
ing his  chariot  the  more  easily  to  avoid 
notice,  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  ttom  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the 
tent  of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.  He  accepted 
Jael's  invitation  to  enter,  and  she  flung  a 
mantle  over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the 
floor.  When  thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  he 
asked  for  water,  she  brought  him  Irattermilk 
in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying  with 
the  semblance  of  officious  seal  the  sacred 
bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last,  with  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  weary  general 
resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in 
her  left  hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins 
which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent, 
and  in  her  right  hand  the  mallet  used  to 
drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  with  one  ter- 
rible blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera's  temples 
deep  into  the  earth  (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then 
waited  to  meet  the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led 
him  into  her  tent  that  she  might  in  his  pre- 
sence claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  1  Many 
have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ftilfiUed 
the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv. 
9) ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed  that  Jael 
waa  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden  in- 
fluence. But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such 
an  inspiration. 

JAHAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAH.  Under  these  four  forma  are 
given  in  the  A.  Y.  the  name  of  a  place 
which  in  the  Hebrew  appears  as  TahaU  and 
TahUah.  At  Jahas  the  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  the  children  of  Israel  and 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  23  ; 
Deut  ii.  82 ;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in  the 
allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiU.  18).    Like 
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many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  question  of  its  site  must 
await  f^irther  research. 

JA'IR.  1.  A  man  who  on  bis  liather*s 
side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his 
mother's  Arom  Manasseh.  During  the  con- 
quest he  took  the  whole  of  the  tract  of 
AaooB  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  in  addition  pos- 
sessed himself  of  some  nomad  villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Hattoth-Jaik  (Num.  xxxiL  41 ;  1  Chr.  ii. 
2S). — 9.  "  Jxia  TH»  OiLBADrra,"  who  judged 
Israel  for  two-and-twenty  years  (Judg.  x. 
3-5).  He  had  thirty  sons  who  rode  thirty 
asses,  and  possessed  thirty  cities  in  the  land 
of  Gilead,  which,  like  thme  of  their  name- 
sake, were  called  Harroth-Jair. 

JArRUS,  a  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  probably 
in  some  town  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (Matt.  ix.  18 ;  Mark  ▼.  22 ; 
Luke  Yiii.  41). 

JA'KEH.     [Provxrbs.] 

JAM'BRES.     [Jamnes  and  Jambkes.] 

JAMES.  1.  Jamxs  thk  Son  or  Zkbbdkk, 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  We  first  hear 
of  him  in  A.o.  27,  when  Zebedee,  a  fisher- 
man (Mark  L  20),  was  out  on  Uie  Sea  of 
Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaged  in  his 
customary  occupation  of  fishing,  and  near 
him  was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon 
and  Andrew,  with  whom  he  and  his  s<ms 
were  in  partnership.  Finding  themselves 
unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets. 
At  this  time  the  new  Teacher  appeared  upon 
the  beach.  At  His  call  they  left  all,  and 
became,  once  and  for  ever,  His  disciples, 
hereafter  to  catch  men.  For  a  ftdl  year  we 
lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He  is  then,  in  the 
spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostleship  with 
his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  z.  2 ;  Mark  iii. 
14  ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of 
the  Apostles  given  us  by  St  Mark,  and  in 
the  book  of  Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to 
that  of  Simon  Peter :  in  the  Gospels  of  St. 
MaUhew  and  St.  Luke  it  comes  third.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put 
before  that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice 
described  as  **  the  brother  of  James  *'  (Mark 
V.  »7  ;  Matt.  xvii.  1).  This  would  appear  to 
imply  that  at  this  time  James,  either  fh>m 
age  or  character,  took  a  higher  position  than 
his  brother.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges  was 
given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  **  Sons  of 
Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous 
spirit,  which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its 
unohastened  form  (Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  x. 


37).  The  first  occasion  on  which  thij 
natural  character  manifests  itself  in  St. 
James  and  his  brother  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing  through 
Samaria,  and  **sent  messengers  before  his 
face  "  into  a  certain  village,  *'  to  make  ready 
for  him'*  (Luke  ix.  52),  i.e.  in  all  proba- 
bility to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Samaritans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong 
upon  them,  refused  to  receive  him ;  and  in 
their  exasperation  James  and  John  entreated 
their  Master  to  follow  the  example  of  Elijah, 
and  call  down  fire  to  consume  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again  (Mark  x.  35).  On  the  night 
before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present  at  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering 
with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples 
in  prayer  (Acts  L  13).  Shortly  before  the 
day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii. 
1,  2). — ^8.  Javks  ths  Som  op  Alphaxus,  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Matt.  x.  8  ;  Mark 
iii.  18 ;  Luke  vL  15 ;  Acts  i.  13.— 8.  Jamrs 
THX  BaoTBXX  OP  TKB  LoRD.  Matt.  xiii.  55 
Mark  vi.  3 ;  Gal.  L  19.— 4.  Jaxes  thb  Son 
OF  Mart.  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Luke  xxiv.  10. 
Also  called  thb  Less.  Mark  xv.  40.- 
J^xxa  THE  BaoTHEB  OP  JuDX.  Judc  1.- 
Jaxbs  thb  Brothbb  (!)  op  Jitdx.  Luke  vi, 
16  ;  Acts  i.  13.— 7.  James,  Acts  xii.  17,  xv. 

13,  xxL  18 ;  1  Gor.  xv.  7  ;  Gal.  U.  0,  12 

8.  Jambs,  thb  Sebvamt  op  God  and  op  our 
Lord  Jbstjs  Christ  (James  i.  1).  St.  Paul 
identifies  for  us  Noe.  3.  and  7.  (see  GaL  ii. 
9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19).  If  we  may 
translate  *Iov8a«  'lomajSov,  Judas  the  brother^ 
rather  than  tha  ion  of  James,  we  may  con- 
clude that  5.  and  6.  arc  identical.  We  may 
identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because  we  know 
that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a  brother 
named  Jude.  We  may  identify  4.  with  8., 
because  we  know  James  the  son  of  Mary  had 
a  brother  named  Joses,  and  so  also  had  James 
the  Lord's  brother.  Thus  there  remain  two 
only,  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  (2),  and 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (3).  Can 
we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them  t  This  is 
one  of  the  most  difllcult  questions  in  the 
Gospel  history.  By  comparing  Matt.  xxviL 
56  and  Bfark  xv.  40,. with  John  xix.  25,  we 
find  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  a  sister  named 
like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of  Clo- 
pas  or  Alphaeus  (varieties  of  the  same  name), 
and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the  Less  and 
Joses.  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii.  55  and 
Mark  vi.  3,  we  find  that  a  James  and  & 
Joses,  with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude 
and  Simon,  and  at  least  three  sisters,  were 
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liTinf  with  the  Tirgin  Mary  at  Nazareth. 
By  referring  to  Luke  tI.  16  and  Acts  i.  13, 
we  find  that  there  were  two  brethren  named 
James  and  Jade  among  the  Apostles.  It 
would  certainly  he  natural  to  think  that  we 
had  here  but  one  family  of  four  brothers  and 
three  or  more  tisters,  the  children  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  difficulties,  howerer,  in 
the  way  of  this  conclusion  into  which  we 
cannot  here  enter  ;  but  in  reply  to  the  otjjeo- 
tion  that  the  four  brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 
are  described  as  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  not  as 
His  cousins,  it  must  be  recollected  that  &StX^i 
which  is  here  translated  "brethren,"  may 
also  signify  cousins. 

JAMES  THE  LESS,  son  of  Alphaens  or 
Clopas,  and  brother  of  our  Lord  (see  above), 
was  called  to  the  Apostolate,  together  with  his 
younger  brother  Jude,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  38.  It  is  not  likely  (though  far  ttom 
impossible)  that  James  and  Jude  took  part 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  trying  "  to  lay  hold  on"  Jbsus  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  (Mark  ill.  21) ;  and 
it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it  is  of 
the  other  brothers  and  sLsters,  without  these 
two,  that  8t.  John  says,  **  Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him  "  (John  vii.  5),  in 
the  autumn  of  a.d.  29.  We  hear  no  more 
of  James  till  after  the  Cruciflzion  and  the 
Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the  forty 
days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him.  This  is  not  related  by  the  EvangeUsts, 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv. 
7).  Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten 
yean,  and  when  he  appears  once  more  it  is 
in  A  far  higher  position  than  any  that  he 
has  yet  held.  In  the  year  87  occurred  the 
eonversion  of  SauL  Three  years  after  his 
conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  Christians  recollected  what 
they  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Barnabas, 
at  this  time  of  far  higher  reputation  than 
himself;  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Peter  and  James  (Acts  ix.  27  ; 
OaL  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  authority  he 
was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  daring  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay. 
Here  we  find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter, 
and  with  him  deciding  on  the  admis- 
sion of  St.  Paul  into  fellowship  with  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from  henceforth 
we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest 
Apostles,  Peter,  John,  and  PauL  For  by 
this  time  he  had  been  appointed  to  preside 
ever  the  inftmt  Church  in  its  most  important 


centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of 
Bishop.  This  pre  •  eminence  is  evident 
throughout  the  after  history  of  the  Apostles, 
whether  we  read  it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epis- 
tles, or  in  Ecclesiastical  writers  (Acts  xii. 
17,  XV.  18,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal.  U.  9).  Ac 
cording  to  tradition,  James  was  thrown  down 
fVom  the  Temple  by  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees; he  was  then  stoned  and  his  brains 
dashed  out  by  a  fuller's  club. 

JAMES,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF. 
The  author  of  this  Epistle  was  in  all  proba- 
bility James,  the  son  of  Alphaens,  and  our 
Lord's  brother.  It  was  written  firom  Jeru- 
salem, which  St.  James  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  left.  Its  main  object  is  not  to  teach 
doctrine,  but  to  improve  morality.  St.  James 
is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T.  He  wrote 
for  the  Jewish  Christians  whether  in  Jeru- 
salem or  abroad,  to  warn  them  against  the  sins 
to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  and 
to  console  and  exhort  them  under  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  as  Christians  they  were  most  ex 
posed.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  passage  . 
ii.  14-26  is  a  formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith ;  but  if  we 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  Apostles, 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
either  Intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was 
opposing  the  Judaising  party,  which  claimed 
to  earn  acceptance  by  good  works,  whether 
the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of 
piety  done  by  themselves.  In  opposition  to 
these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great  truth 
that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man  at 
all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Christian 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  appropriated  by  each  individual,  and 
made  his  own  by  the  instrumentality  of 
faith.  St.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
opposing  the  old  Jewish  tenet  that  to  be  a 
child  of  Abraham  was  all  in  all ;  that  god- 
liness was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief 
was  correct. 

JA'MIN,  second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10;  Ex.  vi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of 
the  family  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JAM'NIA.     [Jabivsxl.] 

JAN'NES  and  JAM'BRES,  the  names  ot 
two  Egyptian  magicians  who  opposed  Moses. 
St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers  mentions 
them  by  name,  and  says  no  more  than  that 
they  '*  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8, 9). 
It  appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators 
that  these  names  were  held  to  be  those  of  the 
magicians  who  opposed  Moses  and  Aaron, 
spoken  of  in  Exodus.  Whether  Jannes  and 
Jambres  were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost 
book  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Israelitea,  or  whether  there  were  a  veritable 
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orftl  tradition  respecting  them,  oannot  now 
be  determined. 

JA'FHETH,  one  of  the  three  eons  of  Noah. 
From  the  order  in  which  their  names  in- 
rariablj  ooour  (Oen.  v.  83,  Ti.  10)  we  should 
naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the  youngest, 
but  we  learn  Arom  ix.  24  that  GLam  held  that 
position.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  X.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but 
the  word  *'  elder  "  in  that  passage  is  better 
connected  with  **  brother."  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the 
"  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  z.  5),  i, «.  the 
coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread 
northwards  orer  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia. 

JA'REB  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the 
proper  name  ci  a  oountry  or  person,  aa  a 
noun  in  apposition,  or  as  a  verb  from  a  root, 
rUb,  **to  contend,  plead."  All  these  senses 
are  represented  in  the  A.  Y.  and  the  marginal 
readings  (Hoe.  r.  IS,  x.  6),  and  the  least 
preferable  has  been  inserted  in  the  teit 
Jareb  is  most  probably  the  name  of  some 
city  of  Assyria,  or  as  another  name  of  the 
country  itself. 

JA'REB,  oneof  theantediluTian  patriarchs, 
the  fifth  from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and 
father  of  Enoch  (Oen.  r.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20 ; 
Luke  iii.  87).  In  the  lisU  of  Chronicles  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  Y.  Jxaao. 

JA'RIB.  1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  24  only,  aa  a  son  of  Simeon.  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Jaohin  (Gen.  xItL,  Ex.  tL,  and 
Nam.  xxTi.).— 8.  One  of  the  "  chief  men  " 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  Journey  from 
Babylon  to  Jemsalem  (Ear.  Till.  16). — 8.  A 
priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshna  the  son  of 
Josadak,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wilb, 
and  was  compelled  by  Exra  to  put  her  away 
(Ear.  X.  18).— 4.  (1  Maoo.  xir.  29).  A 
contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  Joaxib 
(ii.1). 

JARlMOTH,  1  Esd.  ix.  28.     [Jkeskoth.] 

JAR'MUTH.  1.  A  town  in  the  low  oountry 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  85).  Its  king,  PniAjf, 
was  one  of  the  flye  who  oonspired  to  punish 
Gibeon  for  having  made  alliance  with  Israel 
(Josh.  X.  8,  5),  and  who  were  routed  at 
Bethhoron  and  put  to  death  by  Joshua  at 
Makkedah  (28).  Its  site  is  probably  the 
modem  Tarm4k. — ft.  A  city  of  Issaohar, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
Levites  (Josh,  xxt  29). 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF,  or,  as  the  margin  of 
the  A.  Y.  gives  it,  "  the  book  of  the  upright," 
a  reeord  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only  of 
the  O.  T.  (Josh.  x.  IS,  and  2  Sam.  L  18), 
and  consequently  tlie  sattject  of  much  dis- 


pute. That  it  was  written  in  verse  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  only  speci- 
mens extant,  which  exhibit  unmistakeable 
signs  of  metrical  rhythm.  Gesenius  con- 
jectured that  it  waa  an  anthology  of  ancient 
songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  **  the  book 
of  the  Just  or  upright,"  from  being  written 
in  praise  of  upright  men. 

JASHO'BEAM.  Possibly  one  and  the 
same  follower  of  David,  bearing  this  name, 
is  described  as  a  Hachmonite  (1  Chr.  xL  11), 
a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xiL  6),  and  son  of  Zabdiel 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Zlklag.  His  distinguishing  expldt  was  that 
he  slew  800  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxili.  8)  men 
at  one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  the 
chief  of  the  migh^  men  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xi.  11). 

JA'SON,  a  Greek  form  of  the  name  JesQa 
or  Joshua. — ^1.  Jason  thb  HioH-FRxnr,  the 
second  son  of  Simon  II.,  and  brother  of 
Onias  III.,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
high-priesthood  trava.  Antioohus  Epiphaaes 
(circa  175  b.c  )to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother  (2  Maoc.  iv.  7-26).  He  laboured  in 
every  way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among 
the  people,  and  that  with  great  snoeeea 
(2  Maoc  iv.).  After  three  years  (oir.  b.c 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  king's 
flEivour  by  Ms  own  emissary  Menelaus,  and 
was  furced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Am- 
monites (2  Maoc  iv.  26).  On  a  report  of 
the  death  of  Antioohus  (c.  170  B.a)  he  made 
a  violent  attempt  to  recover  his  power 
(2  Maoc  V.  5-7),  but  waa  repulsed,  and  again 
fled  to  the  Ammonitea.  Afterwards  he  waa 
compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  and  thenoe  to 
Sparta  (2  Maco.  ▼.  0),  and  there  '*  perished 
in  a  strange  land "  (2  Maoc.  I.  «. ;  cfl  Dan. 
XiL  30  ff. ;  1  Maco.  L  12  ff.).— 8.  Jason  thb 
Thbssalonian,  who  entertained  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  was  in  oonsequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  4,  7,  0).  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned 
in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  aa  a  companion  of  the 
apostle,  and  one  of  hia  kinsmen  or  foUow- 
tribesmen.  It  is  ooi^ectured  that  Jason  and 
Seoundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  were  the  same. 

JASPER,  a  precious  stone  fr«quently 
noticed  in  Scripture  It  was  the  last  of  the 
twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest*s  breast* 
plate  (Ex.  xxviiL  20,  xxxix.  IS),  and  the 
first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19).  The 
characteristics  ot  the  stone,  aa  fkr  as  they 
are  spedfled  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxL  11),  are 
that  it  was  **most  precious,"  and  *«  like 
crystal : "  we  may  also  infer  fhmi  Rev.  iv.  8, 
that  it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent light.  The  stone  which  we  name 
"Jasper  "  does  not  accord  with  this  descrip- 
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tion.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamond  would  more  adequately  answer  to 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

JA'VAN.  1.  A  ion  of  Japheth,  and  the 
fiather  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish,  Kittim  and 
Dodanim  (Gen.  z.  S,  4).  The  name  appears 
in  Is.  IzTi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lnd,  and  more  partic- 
ularly with  Tubal  and  the  **  isles  afar  off,*' 
as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world : 
again  in  £k.  xxvii.  13,  where  it  is  coupled 
with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying  on 
considerable  oommeroe  with  the  Tyrians, 
who  imported  fh>m  theee  countries  slaves 
and  brazen  vessels :  in  Dan.  viii.  81,  x.  20, 
xi.  3,  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire ; 
and  lastly  in  Zeoh.  ix.  18,  in  reference  to 
the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  From  •  com- 
parison of  these  various  passages  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  race.  The  name 
was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were 
naturally  better  known  than  any  other  of 
the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their  com- 
mercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor. — 8.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia  {Temen)^  whither  the  Phoenicians 
traded  (Ez.  xxviL  19). 

JAVEUN.     [Abms.] 

JA^ZER.     [JAAJiEa.] 

JB'AEIM,  MOUNT,  a  plaee  named  in 
specifying  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah 
(Joeh.  XV.  10).  The  boundary  ran  tnm 
Mount  8eir  to  **the  shoulder  of  Mount 
Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  ** — that  is,  Cesalon 
was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain.  Xetla 
stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  a 
high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  a  lofty  ridge, 
which  is  probably  Mount  Jearim. 

JEATERAl,  a  Gershonite  Levite,  son  of 
Zerah  (1  Chr.  vi  SI). 

JEBERECm'AH,  fitther  of  a  certain 
Zechariah,  in  the  reign  of  Abas,  mentioned 
Is.  viii.  S.  As  this  form  occurs  nowhere 
else,  and  both  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have 
Bereehiah^  it  is  probably  only  an  accidental 
corruption. 

JE'BUS,  one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  Jebudtee,  also  called  Jebusi. 
(Josh.  XV.  8,  xviiL  16,  98  ;  Judg.  xix.  10, 11 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  4,  5).     [Jxeusalxm.] 

JEBlJSITES,  THE,  were  descended  trcan. 
the  third  son  of  Canaan  (Gen.  z.  16  ;  1  Chr. 
i.  14).  The  actual  people  first  appear  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  ziii. 
29).  When  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against 
Joshua  he  sent  amongst  others  *<  to  the 
Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the  Periazite,  and  the 
Jebniite  in  the  mountain  "  (Josh.  zL  3).    A 


mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a  mountain- 
tribe  they  remained.  **  Jehus,  which  is 
Jerusalem,"  lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of 
fiethhoron  (Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26 ;  oomp.  zii.  10) 
— was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  men  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally 
scaled  and  occupied  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6). 
After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness 
but  once,  in  the  person  of  Araunah  the 
Jebusite,  *'  Araunah  the  king,"  who  appears 
before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  zxiv. 
28  ;  1  Chr.  xix.  23). 

JECHONI'AS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
of  king  JaoHOMiAB,  an  altered  form  of  Jx- 

HOIACUnc.       [JXHOIACHIN.] 

JEDIDI'AH,  Jkoib-Jab,  "darling  of  Je- 
hovah,"  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan 
the  prophet,  on  David's  son  Solomon  (2  8am. 
zii.  25). 

JED^UTHUN,  a  Levite,  of  the  family  of 
Merari,  is  probably  the  same  as  Ethan  (comp. 

1  Chr.  XV.  17,  19,  with  1  Chr.  zvi.  41,  42, 
XXV.  1,  8,  6 ;  2  Chr.  zxxv.  15).  His  office 
was  generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of 
the  temple  service.  Jeduthun's  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th 
Psalms,  indicating  probably  that  they  were 
to  be  sung  by  his  choir. 

JEGA'R  SAHADlTTHA  (««heap  of  testi- 
mony  "),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stonee  which  he 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between 
Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob  comme- 
morated the  same  by  setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen. 
zxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom  on  several  other 
occasions.  Galeed,  a  "  witness  heap,"  which 
is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not 
exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutha. 

JEHOAD'DAN,  queen  to  king  Joash,  and 
mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xlv.  2  ; 

2  Chr.  XXV.  1). 

JEHO'AHAZ.  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  b.c.  856-840  over 
iCTael  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history  is 
given  in  2  K.  xiiL  1-9.  Throughout  his 
reign  (ver.  22)  he  was  kept  in  sulijection  by 
Hazael  king  lOf  Damascus.  Jehoahas  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam ;  but  in  the 
extremity  of  his  humiliation  he  besought 
Jehovah;  and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  de- 
liverer— probably  either  Jehoash  (w.  23  and 
25),  or  Jeroboam  IL  (2  K.  xiv.  24,  25).— 8. 
Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallux,  the 
fourth  (ace.  to  1  Chr.  ill.  15),  or  third,  if 
Zedekiah's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr. 
zxzvi.  1 1),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  choeen  by  the 
people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (oomp.  2  K. 
xxiiL  81  and  86)  brother,  B.a  610,  and  he 
reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaoh* 
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Neoho  on  his  return  from  CarohemJsh,  per- 
haps resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent 
to  Jerusalem  to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him 
to  Riblah.  There  he  was  oast  into  chains, 
and  from  thenoe  he  was  taken  into  Egypt, 
where  he  died. — 8.  The  name  given  (2  Chr. 
xxl.  17)  to  Ahasiah,  the  youngest  son  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah. 
JEHO'ASH,  theoncontracted  form  of  Joash. 

[JOASH.] 

JEHOI'ACHIN,  son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Ne- 
hushta,  and  for  three  months  and  ten  days 
king  of  Jadah,  b.c.  697.  Jehoiachin  came  to 
the  throne  when  Egypt  was  still  prostrate  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  at  Carchemish. 
Jerusalem  was  quite  defenceless,  and  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  regular  army 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it 
(2  K.  zxiv.  10,  11).  In  a  very  short  time 
Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  discretion;  and 
he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his  ser- 
vants, captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  zxix.  2 ;  Ezek. 
xvu.  12,  xix.  9).  There  he  remained  ft 
prisoner,  actually  in  prison,  and  wearing 
prison  garments,  for  thirty-siz  years,  viz. 
till  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil- 
Merodach,  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Baby- 
lon, brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  made 
him  sit  at  his  own  table.  Whether  Jehoi- 
achin outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach's  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor 
have  we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Baby- 
lon. It  does  not  appear  certainly  from 
Scripture,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  married 
or  had  any  children.  That  Zedekiab,  who 
in  1  Chr.  iU.  16  is  caUed  *'his  son,"  is  the 
same  as  Zedekiah  his  uncle  (called  **his 
brother,'*  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10),  who  was  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain. 

JEHOI'ADA.  1.  Father  of  Bkkaiah, 
David's  well-known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
1  K.  i.  and  ii.  pastim,  1  Chr.'  xviU.  17,  &c.). 
—9.  High-priest  at  the  thne  of  Athaliah's 
usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Judah  (b.o.  884- 
878),  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
40  years'  reign  of  Joash.  He  probably  suc- 
ceeded Amariah.  He  married  Jsboshbba, 
or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  king  Jehoram, 
and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxiL  11) ; 
and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal  of 
Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from 
among  the  king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six 
years  in  the  Temple,  and  eventually  replaced 
him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Having 
divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  three 
bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  he  produced  the  young  king  be- 


fore the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and 
anointed  him.  Athaliah  was  put  to  death. 
[Athaliah.]  The  destruction  of  Baal  wor- 
ship and  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  were 
among  the  great  works  effected  by  Jehoiada. 
He  died  b.c.  834. — 8.  Second  priest,  or  sagan, 
to  Seraiah  the  high-priest  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29  ; 
2  K.  XXV.  18). 

JEHOfAKIM,  called  Eliaxim,  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zebudah,  and  king  of  Judah. 
After  deposing  Jehoahaz,  Pharaoh  Necbo  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  608- 
597.  Egypt  played  no  part  in  Jewish  politics 
during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish  Nebu- 
chadnezzar came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of 
which  was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory 
over  Necho.  He  found  Jehoiakim  quite  de- 
fenceless. After  a  short  siege  he  entered 
Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner,  bound 
him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,  and 
took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of  the 
Temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of 
Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have 
accepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him 
on  the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of 
the  fldeUty  of  his  father  Josiah.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his  invasion  of 
Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of 
allegiance  and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1).  Though  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not 
able  at  that  time  to  come  in  person  to 
chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent  against 
him  numertms  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were 
all  now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7), 
and  who  cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these 
forces,  or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  op- 
pressed subjects,  who  thought  to  conciliate 
the  Babylonians  by  the  murder  of  their  king, 
Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent  end  in  tlie  Uth 
year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  cast  out 
ignominiously  on  the  ground  ;  and  then, 
after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was 
dragged  away  and  buried  "  with  the  burial 
of  an  ass,"  without  pomp  or  lamentation, 
«« beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  "  (Jer.  zxiL 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  All  the  accounto  we 
have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  ascribing  to 
him  a  vicious  and  irreligious  character.  The 
writer  of  2  E.  xxiU.  87,  tells  us  that  «•  he 
did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Je- 
hovah," a  statement  wbich  is  repeated  xxiv. 
9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.  But  it  is  in  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have  the  fullest 
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portraitore  of  him.  The  reigrn  of  Jehoiakim 
extends  tram  b.o.  609  to  b.o.  598,  or  as  some 
reokon  599. 

JEHOrARIB,  head  of  the  first  of  the  24 
coarses  of  priests,  acoordinf  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxir.  7).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish  captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  iz. 
10,  Neh.  xi.  10.  Their  chief  in  the  days  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshoa  was  Mattenai 
(Neh.  xiL  «,  19).  They  were  probably  of 
the  house  of  Eleanir.  To  the  course  of 
Jehoiarib  belonged  the  Asmonean  Aunlly 
(1  Maoc.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as  he  informs 

US. 

JEHO'NADAB,  and  JC/NADAB,  the  son 
of  Rechab,  founder  of  the  Rechabites.  It 
appears  firom  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  that  his  father  or 
ancestor  Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
Kenites;  the  Arabian  tribe  which  entered 
Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  One  settle- 
ment of  them  was  established,  under  a  four- 
fold division  at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabea  in 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  To  these  Ust  belonged 
Rechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab.  The  Bedouin 
habits,  which  were  kept  up  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minutmess  on 
his  descendants  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  Bearing  in 
mind  this  general  character  of  Jehonadab  as 
an  Arab  chief^  .and  the  founder  of.  a  half- 
religious  sect,  we  are  the  bettor  able  to 
understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 
Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of 
Betheked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he 
suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming 
towards  him  (3  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  No 
doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  through- 
out ;  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  \»  when  he  went  with 
Jehu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to'  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
mass  of  Pagan  worithippers  (3  K.  x.  3S). 

JEHCRAM.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of 
Israel,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Ahaxiah, 
B.C.  896,  and  died  b.o.  884.  The  alliance 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
commenced  by  his  ftither  and  Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  dose  throughout  his  reign.  We 
first  find  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  a  war 
against  the  Moabites.  The  three  armim 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat 
suggested  an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  and  Elisha,  at  that  time  and  since 
the  latter  part  of  AhaVs  reign  Elijah's  at- 
tendant (3  K.  iiL  U  ;  1  K.  xix.  19-21),  was 
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fbund  with  the  host.  From  him  Jehoram 
received  a  severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to 
inquire  of  the  prophete  of  his  father  and 
mother,  the  prophete  of  Baal.  Nevertheless 
for  Jehoshaphat's  sake  Elisha  inquired  of 
Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  of  a  great 
victory  over  the  Hoabites :  a  promise  which 
was  immediately  ftUflUed.  The  Moabites 
were  put  to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  their  own 
land,  which  they  utterly  ravaged  and  de- 
stroyed with  all  ite  cities.  Kirharaseth  alone 
remained,  and  there  the  king  of  Moab  made 
his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through 
the  besieging  army  having  fkiled,  he  resorted 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  offering  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt- 
ofliering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Israelites 
retired  and  returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K. 
iiL).  A  little  later,  when  war  broke  out 
between  Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha 
befriending  Jehoram.  What  happened  after 
this  to  change  the  relations  between  the  king 
and  the  prophet  we  can  only  conjecture. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent 
upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  be  relapsed  into 
idolatry,  and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and 
threatened  with  a  return  of  the  calamities 
f^rom  which  he  had  escaped.  Refhsing  to 
repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians,  and 
a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to 
pass,  according  probably  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet  Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a 
woman  boiling  and  eating  her  own  child, 
the  king  immediately  attributed  the  evil  to 
Elisha,  and  determined  to  teke  away  his  life. 
The  providential  interposition  by  which  both 
EUsha's  life  was  saved  and  the  city  delivered, 
is  narrated  3  K.  vii.,  and  Jehoram  appears 
to  have  returned  to  friendly  feeling  towards 
Elisha  (3  K.  viii.  4).  It  was  very  soon  after 
the  above  evente  that  Elisha  went  to  Da- 
mascus, and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hasael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in 
the  room  of  Ben-hadad.  Jehoram  seems  to 
have  thought  the  revoluticm  in  Syria,  which 
immediately  followed  Elisha's  prediction,  a 
good  opportunity  to  pursue  his  father's 
favourite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Oilead  ttom.  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly 
made  an  alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahasiab, 
who  had  just  succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne 
of  Judah,  and  the  two  kings  proceeded  to 
occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by  force.  The  expedi- 
j  tion  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Jehoram  was 
I  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to  return  tc 
'  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (3  K 
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Tlii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  hU  army  ander 
Jehu  to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  HasaeL 
Jehu,  however,  and  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, revolted  fh>m  their  alliance  to 
Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.)t  &nd,  hastily  marching  to 
Jesreel,  surprised  Jehoram,  wounded  and 
defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going  out 
to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  fh>m 
Jehu*s  bow  on  the  very  plot  of  ground  which 
Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreel- 
ite ;  thus  fhlfllling  to  the  letter  the  prophecy 
of  Elijah  (1  K.  xxi.  21-29).  With  the  life 
of  Jehoram  ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri. — 8. 
Eldest  son  of  Jehoehaphat,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  at  the  age  of 
32,  and  reigned  eight  years,  from  b.c.  893-2 
to  885-4.  Jehoeheba  his  daughter  was  wife 
to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as  he 
was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six 
brothers  to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief 
nobles  of  the  land.  He  then  probably  at  the 
instance  of  his  wife  Athaliah  the  daughter  of 
Ahab,  proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of 
Baal.  A  prophetic  writing  fhnn  the  aged 
prophet  El^ah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  failed  to 
produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This 
was  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  his  reign. 
The  remainder  of  it  was  a  series  of  calamities. 
First  the  Edomites,  who  had  been  tributary 
to  Jehosbaphat,  revolted  firom  his  dominion, 
and  established  their  permanent  independ- 
ence. Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of 
armed  bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians, 
who  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives 
and  all  his  children,  except  his  youngest  son 
Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxiL  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  and  plundered  all  his 
treasures.  He  died  of  a  terrible  disease 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20)  early  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  brother-in-law  Jehoram's  reign  over 
IsraeL 

JEHOSH'APHAT,  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Asa,  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when 
he  was  85  years  old,  and  reigned  25  years. 
His  histo^  is  to  be  found  among  the  events 
recorde<».  in  1  K.  xv.  24  ;  2  K.  viiL  16,  or  in 
a  continuous  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xvil.  1- 
xxL  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strength- 
ened himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and 
garrisoning  the  cities  of  Judah  and  the 
Ephraimite  conquests  of  Asia.  But  soon 
afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings,  perhaps 
appreciating  their  common  danger  firom 
Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern 
frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own 
kingdom  Jehoshapbat  ever  showed  himself  a 


zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  not  quite  suc- 
oessAilly,  to  put  down  the  high  places  and 
groves  in  which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt 
incense.  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  fh>m  the 
Philistines  and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a 
large  standing  army  in  Jerusalem.  It  was 
probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria  to  visit 
Ahab  and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead.  From  thence  Je- 
hoshapbat returned  to  Jerusalem  in  peace ; 
and  went  himself  through  the  people  **  fh>m 
Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  reclaiming 
them  to  the  law  of  God.  Turning  his  atten- 
tion to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion- 
geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy 
designed  to  go  to  Tarshish  ;  but  it  was 
wrecked  at  Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  two  additional 
wars.  He  was  miraculously  delivered  f^om 
a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Seir.  After  this,  perhaps,  must 
be  dated  the  war  which  Jehoehaphat,  hi  con- 
junction with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and 
the  king  of  Edom,  carried  on  against  the 
rebeUious  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iiL).  In  his 
declining  years  the  administration  of  afliurs 
was  placed  (probably  b.c.  891)  in  the  hands 
of  his  son  Jehoram. 

JEHOSH'APHAT,  YALLEY  OF,  a  vaUey 
mentioned  by  Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which, 
after  the  return  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from 
captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2),  and  would  there  sit  to 
Judge  them  Ibr  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iiL 
12).  The  prophet  seems  to  have  glanced  back 
to  that  triumphant  day  when  king  Jehoeha- 
phat, the  greatest  king  the  nation  had  seen 
since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there 
blessed  with  such  a  victory  over  the  hordes 
of  his  enemies  as  was  without  a  parallel  in 
the  national  records  (2  Chr.  xx.).  The 
scene  of  ** Jehovah's  judgment"  has  been 
localised,  and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us 
attached  to  that  deep  ravine  which  separates 
Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  through 
which  at  one  time  the  Kedron  forced  its 
stream.  At  what  period  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  this  spot  is  not  known.  There  i« 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or  in  Joeephus. 
In  both  the  only  name  used  for  this  gorge  is 
KiDBON  (N.  T.  Ckdbok).  We  first  enooimter 
its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
in  the  OnomasHcon  of  Eusebius  and  Jorome, 
and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter  Father 
on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all 
ages  and  all  fiiiths.    Both  Moslems  and  Jewa 
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belicTe  that  the  last  Judgment  is  to  take 
plaoe  there.  The  steep  sides  of  the  lUTine, 
whererer  a  lerel  strip  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity, are  crowded — in  places  almost  pared 
—by  the  sepnlehres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the 
simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike 
awaiting  the  assembly  of  the  last  Judgment. 
The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  con- 
fined by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
glen,  fhmi  about  the  **  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  " 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

JEHOSHE'BA,  daughter  of  Joram  king  of 
Israel,  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest 
(2  K.  xi.  2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is 
given  Jbhoshabkath.  As  she  is  called,  2  K. 
xi.  2,  "the  daughter  of  Joram,  sister  of 
Ahaiiah,"  it  has  been  conjectured  that  she 
was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram  by  another  wife.  She  is  the  only  re- 
corded instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  prinoess 
of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 

JEHOSH^A,  that  is,  **help  of  Jehovah  »* 
or  **  Saviour."  In  this  form  is  given  the 
name  of  Joshua  in  Num.  ziiL  16,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  bestowal  by  Moses. 

JEHO'VAH.     [God.] 

JEHCyyAH-JI'IlEH,  i.  e.  '•  Jehovah  wiU 
see,"  or  **  provide,"  the  name  given  by 
Abraham  to  the  place  on  which  he  had  been 
commanded  to  otter  Isaac,  to  commemorate 
the  interposition  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  (Gen. 
xxiL  14)  and  provided  another  victim. 

JEHC/YAH-NIS'SI,  i.  e.  **  Jehovah  my 
banner,"  the  name  given  by  Moses  to  the 
altar  which  he  built  in  commemoratioo  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  AmaleUtes  by  Joshua 
and  his  chosen  warriors  at  Bephidim  (Ex. 
xviL  15).  The  significance  of  the  name  is 
probably  contained  in  the  aUusion  to  the 
staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement. 

JEHO'VAH-SHA'LOM,  i.  e.  "Jehovah  (is) 
peace,"  or,  with  an  ellipsis,  **  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  peace,"  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon 
in  Ophrah  was  so  called  in  memory  of  the 
salutation  addressed  to  him  by  the  angel  of 
Jehovah,  ** Peace  be  unto  thee"  (Judg.  vL 
24). 

JEHO'ZADAK,  son  of  the  high-priest 
SsBAiAB  (1  Chr.  vL  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  When  his  father  was  slain  at 
Biblah  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezxar,  in  the 
11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18,  21),  Je- 
hosadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vL  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  himself  never 
attained  the  high-priesthood,  but  he  was  the 
father  of  Jkskua  the  high-priest — who  with 
Zerubbabel  headed  the  Return  firom  Captivity 


—and  of  all  his  successors  till  the  pontificate 
of  Aleimus  (Ezr.  liL  2 ;  Neh.  xii.  26,  &c.). 

JE'HU.  1.  The  founder  of  the  filth 
dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  son  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2).  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His 
first  appearance  in  history  is  when,  with  a 
comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  he  rode  behind 
Ahab  on  the  Iktal  Journey  fhim  Samaria  to 
Jeireel,  and  heard  the  warning  of  El^ah 
against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
But  he  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  El^ah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  fhture  king  of  Israel,  whom 
Ely  ah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of  ven- 
geance on  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  This 
injunction,  for  ressons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah 
never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long  after- 
wards for  his  successm'  Elisha.  Jehu  mean- 
time, in  the  reigns  of  Ahssiah  and  Jehoram, 
had  risen  to  importance.  He  was,  under 
the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the  host  in 
the  siege  of  Bamoth-Oilead.  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a 
youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance 
(2  K.  Ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a  private  in- 
terview with  Jehu.  They  retired  into  a 
secret  chamber.  The  youth  uncovered  a 
vial  of  the  sacred  oil  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  poured  it  over  Jehu's  head,  and 
after  announcing  to  him  the  message  f^ro 
Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  king  of 
Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 
Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the 
assembly  of  officers,  showed  that  some 
strange  tidings  had  readied  him.  He  tried 
at  first  to  evade  their  questions,  but  then 
revealed  the  situation  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took 
fire.  They  threw  their  garments  under  his 
feet,  so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state 
placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  on  an 
extempore  throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on 
their  trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him  king. 
He  then  cut  off  all  communication  between 
Bamoth-Gilead  and  Jeareel,  and  set  off,  ftiU 
speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade,  Bidxar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in 
his  place,  and  a  iwnd  of  horsemen.  Ftom 
the  tower  of  Jezreel  a  watchman  saw  the 
cloud  of  dust  (A.  V.  **  company ")  and  an- 
nounced his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  It  was 
not  till  he  had  almost  reached  the  city,  and 
was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that  alarm 
was  taken.  But  it  was  not  till,  in  answer 
to  Jehoram*8  question,  "  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ! " 
that  Jehu's  fierce  denunciation  of  Jesebel  at 
once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu  seif  ed  hi«i 
R  2 
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opportunity,  and  shot  him  throogh  the  heart 
(ix.  24).  The  body  vas  thrown  oat  on  the 
fatal  field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  parsaed 
and  killed  the  king  of  Jadah  at  Betii-gan 
(A.  V.  **  the  garden-house  "),  probably  En- 
gannim,  Jehu  himself  advan^d  to  the  gates 
of  Jezreel  and  folftlled  the  divine  warning  on 
Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram.  lie  then 
entered  on  a  work  of  extermination  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab  that 
remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were 
swept  away.  His  next  step  was  to  secure 
Samaria.  As  he  drove  on  he  encountered  a 
strange  figure,  such  as  might  have  reminded 
him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was  Jehonadab, 
the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son  of 
Bechttb.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a 
ready  ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot, 
and  they  concocted  their  schemes  as  they 
entered  Samaria  (x.  15,  16).  Up  to  this 
moment  there  was  nothing  which  showed 
anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  ad- 
herents of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A 
solemn  assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumer- 
able victims,  were  ready.  The  vast  temple 
at  Samaria  raised  by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32) 
was  crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief 
sacrifice  was  offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of 
his  zeal,  by  Jehu  himself.  Jehonadab  Joined 
in  the  deception.  There  was  some  appre- 
hension lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah  might 
be  found  in  the  temple ;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
all,  and  none  but,  the  idolators  were  there, 
the  signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards, 
and  a  sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one 
blow  the  whole  heathen  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  IsraeL  This  is  the  last  public 
act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are  passed  over 
in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points  only  are 
material : — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam  : — ^The  trans-jordanio 
tribes  suffered  much  fh>m  the  ravaget  of 
Hazael  (2  K.  x.  S9.8S).  He  was  buried  in 
state  in  Samaria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Jehoabaz  (2  K.  x.  3.1).  His  name  is 
the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings  which  iq)pean 
in  the  Assyrian  monuments. — 9.  Jehu,  eon 
of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose 
ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel. 
His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who  at- 
tacked Asa  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  He  most  have 
bogun  his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very 
young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha  (1  K. 
xvi.  1,   7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 


thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce  Jehosha- 
phat  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix. 
2,  3).  He  survived  Jehoshaphat  and  wrote 
his  life  (xx.  34). 

JEPH'THAH,  a  judge,  about  b.c.  1143- 
1137.  His  history  is  contained  in  Judg.  xi. 
1-xii.  7.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  the  sou  of 
Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven  by  the 
legitimate  sons  from  his  (!ather*s  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a 
company  of  fk-eebooters  in  a  debateable  land 
prolmbly  belonging  to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
His  fame  as  a  bold  and  sucoessAil  captain 
was  carried  back  to  his  native  Gilead ;  and 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephthah  consented  to  be- 
come their  captain,  on  the  condition 
(solemnly  ratified  before  the  Lord  in  Mixpeh) 
that  in  the  event  of  his  success  against 
Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head.  He  collected  warriors 
throughout  Gilead  and  Manasseh,  the  pro- 
vinces which  acknowledged  his  authority; 
and  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the  Lord. 
The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned 
to  Mizpch  there  came  out  to  meet  him  a 
procession  of  damsels  with  dances  and  tim- 
brels, and  among  them — the  first  person 
from  his  own  house— his  daughter  and  only 
child.  *'  Alas  !  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,"  was  the  greeting  of 
the  heart-stricken  fkther.  But  the  high- 
minded  maiden  is  ready  for  any  personal 
suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  father's  triumph. 
Only  she  asks  for  a  respite  of  two  months  to 
withdraw  to  her  native  mountains,  and  in 
their  recesses  to  weep  with  her  virgin-Mends 
over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  Ufe. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to 
her  father,  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 
But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if 
he  were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of 
domestic  grief.  The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim 
challenged  his  right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  had 
done  without  their  concurrence,  against 
Ammon.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  in- 
tercepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan, 
and  there  put  forty-two  thousand  men  to 
the  sword.  He  judged  Israel  six  years  and 
died.  It  is  generally  oonjectored  that  his 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanio 
region.  That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was 
really  offered  up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  is  a 
conclusion  which  it  seems  impossible  to . 
avoid. 

JEPHUN'NEH,  father  of  Caleb  the  spy, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomidsb 
tribe  called  Kenexites,  from  Kenai  their 
founder.  (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  fto.,  xxxii.  12, 
&c.  J  Josh.  xiv.  14,  &c.  J  1  Chr.  iv.  15.) 
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JE'RAH,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  boiu 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and 
the  im)genitor  of  a  tribe  of  eouthem  Arabia. 

JEREMI'AH  was  "the  son  of  Hilkiah 
of  the  priests  that  were  in  Anathoth" 
(Jer.  i.  1),  and  was  a  child  in  the  reign  of 
Josiab,  B.C.  6S8-608  (L  6).  In  his  youth  he 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  but  we 
have  hardly  any  mention  of  him  during  the 
eighteen  years  between  his  call  and  Josiah*s 
death,  or  during  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaa. 
Under  Jehoiakim,  b.c  607-597,  he  opposed 
the  Egyptian  party,  then  dominant  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  maintained  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Chaldeans.  He  was  accordingly  accused  of 
treachery,  and  men  claiming  to  be  prophets 
had  their  *<  word  of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against 
his  (xir.  18,  zxiii.  7).  In  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  the  battle  of  Carchemish  over- 
threw the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  party  (xlvi. 
3),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuehadnezsar  drove 
those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
reftige  in  Jerusalem  (zxxv.  11).  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more 
threatening,  the  persecution  against  Jere- 
miah grew  hotter  (xviii.)  The  people  sought 
his  life ;  his  voice  rose  up  in  the  prayer  that 
Ood  would  deliver  and  avenge  him.  That 
thought  he  soon  reproduced  in  act  as  well  as 
word.  Standing  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hin- 
nom,  he  broke  the  earthem  vessel  he  carried 
in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with 
the  dead,  as  that  valley  had  been,  within 
their  memory,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10-18).  The 
boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon 
him  immediate  punishment.  The  years  that 
followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the 
miseries  of  the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false 
prophets  still  deceived  them  with  assurances 
of  plenty ;  and  Jeremiah  was  looked  on  with 
dislike,  as  "  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and  "  every 
one  cursed"  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "  as  a  fenced  bracen  wall "  (xv.  20), 
and  went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king 
and  nobles  and  people.  The  danger  which 
Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold  at  lost  came 
near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards  his 
successor  Jehoiachin,  were  carried  into  exile 
(2  K.  xxiv.) ;  but  Zedekiah  (b.c.  597-586), 
who  was  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  does 
not  exhibit  the  same  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  prophet's  counsels  as  Jehoiakim.  He 
respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ; 
but  he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless 
even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his 
reign,  accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah 
were  sharper  than  they  had  been  before. 
The  approoch  of  on  Egyptian  army,  and  the 


consequent  departure  of  the  Chaldeans,  made 
the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of  danger ;  and 
he  sought  to  efllect  his  escape  from  the  city, 
and  to  take  reftige  in  his  own  town  of  Ana- 
thoth  or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12). 
The  discovery  of  this  plan  led  to  the  charge 
of  desertion :  it  was  thought  that  he  too  was 
'*  fklling  away  to  the  Chaldeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19) ;  and,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
(xxxviL  16).  The  interposition  of  the  king, 
who  still  respected  and  consulted  him,  led  to 
some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  his  confine- 
ment (xxxvlL  21) ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  firom  spe«iking  to  the  people,  the 
princes  of  Judah,  bent  on  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  and  calculating  on  the  king's  being 
unable  to  resist  them  (xxviii.  5),  threw  him 
into  the  prison-pit,  to  die  there.  From  this 
horrible  fhte  he  was  again  delivered  by  the 
friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Ebed- 
Melech,  and  the  king*s  regard  for  him ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody 
in  which  he  had  been  kept  previously,  where 
we  find  (xxxii.  16)  he  had  the  companionship 
of  Baruch.  The  return  of  the  Chaldean 
army  filled  both  king  and  people  with  dismay 
(xTxiL  1) ;  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they 
would  pass  tnm  their  presumptuous  con- 
fidence to  the  opposite  extreme  and  sink 
down  in  despair,  with  no  faith  in  God  and 
no  hope  for  the  ftiture.  The  prophet  was 
taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also.  In 
his  prison,  while  the  Chaldeans  were  ra- 
vaging the  country,  he  bought,  with  all 
requisite  formalities,  the  field  at  Anathoth 
which  his  kinsman  Hanameel  wished  to  get 
rid  of  (xxxiL  6-9).  His  faith  in  the  pro- 
mises of  God  did  not  fall  him.  At  last  the 
blow  came.  The  city  was  taken,  the  Temple 
burnt  The  king  and  his  princes  shared  the 
fhte  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet  gave  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamkatations. 
After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  586,  the 
Chaldean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  things.  We  find  a  special 
charge  given  to  Nebuzaradan  (xxxix.  11)  to 
protect  the  person  of  Jeremiah ;  and,  after 
being  carried  as  fi&r  as  Ramah  with  the 
crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  ft'ee, 
and  Gedaliah  made  governor  over  the  cities 
of  Judah.  The  feeling  of  the  Chaldeans 
towards  him  was  shown  yet  more  strongly 
in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzaradan  (xl. 
4,  5).  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  how- 
ever, by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael 
and  his  associates.  The  prophet  escaped 
ftom  the  massacre;  and  the  people,  under 
Jobanan,  who  had  taken  the  command  on 
the  death  of  Gedaliah,  turned  to  him  for 
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ooimsel.  His  warnings  and  assuraiicet  were 
in  Toin,  and  did  but  draw  on  him  and 
Baruch  the  old  charge  of  treachery  (xliiL 
3).  The  people  tollowed  their  own  eonnsel, 
and  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Nebnchadnezsar  for  the  murder  of  Gedaliah, 
they  determined  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt. 
They  carried  with  them  Jeremiah  and  his 
faithftil  firiend  and  amanuensis  Bamch. 
[Babuch.]  In  Egypt,  in  the  city  of  Tah- 
panhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of 
the  Prophet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper 
and  stronger  than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink, 
even  there,  Arom  speaking  of  the  Chaldean 
king  once  more  as  **  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
(xUiL  10).  After  thU  aU  is  uncertain.  If 
we  could  assume  that  lii.  81  was  written  by 
Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show  that  he 
reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so 
doubtftil  that  we  are  left  to  other  sooroes. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Christian  tra- 
dition, resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier 
belief,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated 
by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death. 
On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish  state- 
ment that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnexaar,  he,  with  Baruch,  made  bis  escape 
to  Babylon  or  Judaea,  and  died  in  peace. 
—The  absence  of  any  chronological  order  in 
the  present  structure  of  the  collection  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the  first 
glance.  In  the  present  order  we  have  two 
great  divisions  : — L  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies 
delivered  at  various  times,  directed  mainly 
to  Judah,  or  connected  with  Jeremiah's  per- 
sonal history.  II.  Ch.  xlvl.-U.  Prophecies 
connected  with  other  nations.  Ch.  lii.,  taken 
largely,  though  not  entirely,  ttom  2  K.  xxv., 
may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to  the 
prophecy,  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  La- 
mentations. Looking  more  closely  into  each 
of  these  divisions  we  have  the  following  sec- 
tions : — 1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably 
the  substance  of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  82,  and 
including  prophecies  from  the  thirteenth  year 
of  Josiah  to  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim :  i.  8, 
however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and  the 
whole  of  oh.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work 
from  this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  be- 
longs to  a  later  period,  but  has  probably 
found  its  place  here  as  connected,  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  name  Poshur,  with  ch.  xx. 
2.  Ch.  xxii.  xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  de- 
livered at  different  times,  against  the  tdngs 
of  Judah  and  the  false  prophets,  xxv.  IS, 
14,  evidently  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
series  of  prophecies ;  and  that  which  follows, 
xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  filler  predic- 
tions in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the 


Seventy  Tears  and  the  subsequent  Call  of 
Babylon. — 8.  Ch.  xxvi..xxviii.  The  two 
great  prophecies  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Ch. 
xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxTii.  and 
xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim,  in  xxvii.  1,  is  evidenUy 
(oomp.  ver.  8)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah.— 4. 
Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. — 5.  Ch.  xxxiL-xliv. 
The  history  of  the  last  two  years  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jeremiah's 
work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  uncon- 
nected with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Baruch  desired  to  place  on  record  so  me- 
morable a  passage  in  his  own  life,  and  in- 
serted it  where  the  direct  narrative  of  his 
master's  life  ended.  The  same  eecplanation 
applies  in  part  to  oh.  xxxvL — 6.  Ch.  xlvi.- 
li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations, 
ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. — 7.  The  supplementary  narrative 
ofch.  Ui. 

JER'ICHO,  a  dty  of  high  antiquity,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  traversed  by  the  Jordan,  and 
exactiy  over  against  where  that  river  was 
crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshna  (Josh, 
ill.  16).  It  had  a  king.  Its  walls  were  so 
considerable  that  houses  were  buUt  upon 
them  (ii.  18),  and  its  gates  were  shut,  as 
throughout  the  East  still,  "when  it  was 
dark"  (v.  5).  The  spoil  that  was  found  in 
it  betokened  its  affluence.  Jericho  is  fir»t 
mentioned  as  the  city  to  which  the  two  spies 
were  sent  by  Joshua  firom  Shittim :  they 
were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the 
hftrlot  upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having 
first  promised  to  save  her  and  all  that  were 
found  in  her  house  from  destruction  (it. 
1-21).  As  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  21),  and  ffom  this  time  a  long 
interval  elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again 
upon  the  scene.  The  solemn  manner  in 
which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel  the 
Bethelite  is  recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  84)  implies 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  unin- 
habited. Onoe  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again 
slowly  into  consequence.  In  its  immediato 
vicinity  the  sons  of  the  prophets  sought  re* 
tirement  ftrom  the  world:  Eliaha  "healed 
the  spring  of  the  waters;"  and  over 
against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah  "  went  up 
by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1-22). 
In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5). 
In  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "chil- 
dren of  Jericho,"  848  in  number,  are  com- 
prised (£z.  liL  84;  Neh.  vti.  36).     Under 
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Herod  the  Great  it  again  became  an  impor- 
tant place.  He  built  a  fort  there,  which  he 
called  "  Cyprus "  In  honour  of  hit  mother ; 
a  tower  which  he  called  in  honour  of  his 
brother  PhasaSlis;  and  a  number  of  new 
palaces,  which  he  named  after  his  firiends. 
He  eren  founded  a  new  town,  higher  up  the 
plain,  which  he  called,  like  the  tower,  Pha- 
ra^lis.  If  he  did  not  make  Jericho  his 
habitual  residence,  he  at  least  retired  thither 
to  die,  and  it  was  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Jericho  that  the  news  of  his  death  was  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  soldiers  and  peojde 
by  Salome.  Soon  afterwards  the  palaoe 
was  burnt,  and  the  town  plundered  by  one 
Simon,  slave  to  Herod;  but  Arohelaus  re- 
built the  former  sumptuously,  and  founded  a 
new  town  on  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own 
name ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  diverted 
water  from  a  village  called  Neaera,  to  irrigate 
the  plain  which  he  had  planted  with  palms. 
Thus  Jericho  was  onoe  more  **a  dty  of 
palms  *'  when  our  Lord  vlrited  it.  Here  He 
restored  sight  to  the  blind  (Matt.  xx.  30 ;  Mark 
X.  46 ;  Luke  xviii.  85).  Here  the  descendant 
of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zaoohaeus  the  publican.  Finally,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene  of 
His  story  of  the  good  Samaiitan.  The  dty 
was  destroyed  by  Vespasian.  The  site  of 
andent  (the  first)  Jericho  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  fountain  of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the 
seoond  (the  dty  of  the  N.T.  and  of  Joeephus) 
at  the  opening  of  the  Wady  K»tt  {Cherith)^ 
half  an  hour  ftrom  the  fountain. 

JEROBO'AM.  1.  The  first  king  of  the 
divided  kingdom  of  Israel  (b.c.  975-954),  was 
the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name  of  Nebat 
He  was  employed  by  Solomon  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  MiUo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent over  the  taxes  and  labours  exacted 
from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xL  28). 
He  made  the  most  of  his  podtion,  and  at  last 
was  perodved  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at 
the  monarchy.  These  ambitious  designs 
were  probably  fostered  by  the  dght  of  the 
growing  disaffection  of  the  great  tribe  over 
which  he  predded,  as  well  as  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  pA)phetio  order  fk>om  the  house 
of  Solomon.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem,  and 
he  encountered  on  one  of  the  blaok-paved 
roods  which  ran  out  of  the  dty,  Ahijah, 
"  the  prophet "  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh.  Ahijah,  who  was  dressed  in  a  new 
outer  garment,  stripped  it  off,  and  tore  it 
into  IS  shreds;  10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  con- 
dition of  bit  obedience  to  His  laws,  Ood 
would  esiabUsh  for    him   a   kingdom  and 


dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David  (1  K.  xi. 
29-40).  The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut 
short  Jeroboam's  dedgns  occasioned  his  flight 
into  Egypt.  There  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  Solomon's  reign.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Sbishak's  permisdon 
to  return.  The  Egyptisn  king  seems,  in 
his  reluctance,  to  have  offered  any  gift  which 
Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason  for  his  remain- 
ing, and  the  eonsequence  was  the  marriage 
with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tahpenes,  and  of  another  princess 
who  had  married  the  Edomite  chief,  Hadad. 
A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Ab^ah  (or  Abijam), 
was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again  requested 
permisdon  to  depart,  which  was  granted; 
and  on  his  return  to  Shechem  took  place 
the  conference  with  Rehoboam,  and  the  final 
revolt  [Rbmoboax]  ;  which  ended  in  the  ele- 
vation of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the  north- 
em  kingdom.  From  this  moment  one  fatal 
error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy, 
which  undermined  his  dynasty  and  tamished 
his  name  as  the  first  king  of  Israd.  The 
political  disrapUon  of  the  kingdom  was  com- 
plete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was  as  yet 
unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the 
work  which  he  efllected,  and  he  took  the 
bold  step  of  rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanc- 
tuaries of  venerable  antiquity  existed  already, 
one  at  the  southern,  the  other  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  his  dominions.  These  he 
elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fled  without  another  deviation  ttam  the  Mo- 
saic idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long 
stay  in  Egypt  had  fkmiliarised  him  with  the 
outward  forms  under  which  the  Divinity  was 
there  represented.  A  golden  flgure  of  Mnevis, 
the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolls,  was  set  up  at 
each  sanctuary,  with  the  address,  **  Behold 
thy  God  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Da»,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  esta- 
blished flrst  (1  K.  xii.  SO).  The  more  im- 
portant one,  as  nearer  the  capital  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  Bkthrl.  The 
worship  and  the  sanctuary  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  northern  kingdom.  It  was  while 
dedicating  the  altar  at  Bethel  that  a  prophet 
from  Jttdah  suddenly  appeared,  who  de- 
nounced the  altar,  and  foretold  iu  desecra- 
tion by  Jodah,  and  violent  overthrow.  The 
king  stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the 
prophet,  felt  it  withered  and  paralysed,  anil 
only  at  the  prophet's  prayer  saw  it  restored, 
and  acknowledged  his  divine  mission.  Jerc  • 
boam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is 
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a  battle  with  Abijah,  son  of  Reboboam,  in 
wbieh  he  was  defeated.  The  calamity  was 
wverely  felt ;  he  never  recovered  the  blow, 
and  soon  after  died,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his 
reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried  in 
bis  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20). — ^8. 
JxKOBOAM  II.,  the  son  of  Joash,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (b.c.  825-7  84).  The  most 
prosperous  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  re- 
pelled the  Syrian  invaders,  took  their  capital 
city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  dominion 
firom  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am. 
vi.  14).  Ammon  and  Moab  were  recon- 
quered (Am.  L  18,  ii.  1-3);  the  Tranfljor- 
danio  tribes  were  restored  to  their  territory 
(2  K.  xiU.  5  ;  1  Chr.  v.  17-22).  But  it  was 
merely  an  outward  restoration.  Amos  was 
tharged  by  Amaziah  with  prophesying  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam  and  his  house  by 
the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

JERUBBA'AL,  the  surname  of  Gideon 
which  he  acquired  in  consequence  of  de- 
stroying the  altar  of  Baal,  when  bis  father 
defended  him  trom  the  vengeance  of  the  Abi- 
•srites  (Judg.  vi.  32). 

JERU'SALEM.  I.  The  Place  Itsblp.— 
The  arguments  for  and  against  the  identity 
of  the  «* Salem"  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv. 
18)  with  Jerusalem — the  **  Sslern  '*  of  a  late 
Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  2) — are  discussed  under 
Salkm.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  city  is 
in  Josh.  XV.  8  and  xviii.  16,  28,  describing 
the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi, 
t. «.  "  the  Jebusite  **  (A.  Y.  Jebusi),  aftet  the 
name  of  its  occupiers.  Next,  we  find  the 
form  Jkbus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11)— "Jebus, 
which  is  Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the 
Jebusites ; "  and  lastly,  we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  X.  1,  &c.,  xiL  10 ;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.). 
— Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  3lo  46', 
35"  North,  and  longitude  35*  18'  30"  East 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  32  miles  distant  firom 
the  sea,  and  18  ftom  the  Jordan ;  20  from 
Hebron,  and  86  firom  Samaria.  **  In  several 
respects,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "  its  situation 
is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable;  occasioned  not 
fh>m  its  being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
numerous  hills  of  Judaea,  like  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages,  but  because  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table-lands  of  the 
country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still  by 
some  hundred  feet,  and  trom  the  south,  ac- 
cordingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent. 
But  fh>m  any  other  side  the  ascent  is  per- 
petual ;  and  to  the  traveller  approaching  the 
city  from  the  E.  or  W.  it  must  always  have 
presented  the  appearance  boyond  any  other 


capital  of  the  then  known  world — we  may 
say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has  evei 
existed  on  the  earth — of  a  mountain  city ; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry 
plains  of  Jordan,  a  mountain  air;  en- 
throned, as  compared  with  Jericho  or  Da- 
mascua,  Gaxa  or  Tyre,  on  a  mountain  fast- 
ness'* {8.  #  P.  170,  1).  The  elevation  of 
Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  constant  reference 
and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Their 
fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
habitation  of  Jehovah,  from  which  **He 
looked  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14)  :  its  kings  were 
•<  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  Jerusalem,  if  not  actually  in 
the  centre  of  Palestine,  was  yet  virtually  so. 
**  It  was  on  the  ridge,  the  broadest  and  mont 
strongly  marked  ridge  of  the  back-bone  of 
the  complicated  hills  which  extend  through 
the  whole  country  trom  the  Plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the 
central  route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must 
have  passed  through  the  table-land  of  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  the  watershed  between  the 
streams,  or  rather  the  torrent  beds,  which 
find  their  way  eastward  to  the  JorcUm,  and 
thoee  which  pass  weatward  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean" (Stanley,  8.  4-  P,  176).  This  cen- 
tral position,  as  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Esekiel  (v.  5),  **  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round 
about  her,"  led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite 
belief  that  the  ci^  was  actually  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth — ^in  the  words  of  Jerome,  **  um- 
bilicus terrae,"  the  central  boss  or  navel  of 
the  world. — Boadt.  There  appear  to  have 
been  but  two  main  approaches  to  the  dty. 
1.  From  Che  Jordan  valley  by  Jericho  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  was  the  route 
commonly  taken  from  the  north  and  east  of 
the  country— as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviU.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  4o, 
ftc),  fh>m  Damascus  by  Pompey,  to  Maha- 
naim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvL).  It  was 
also*the  route  fh>m  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach, 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  generally  fol- 
lowed at  the  present  day,  is  identical  with 
what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memorable 
instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From 
the  great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and 
Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two  Beth- 
borons  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon, 
whence  it  turned  south,  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem by  Ramab  and  Oibeah,  and  over  the 
ridge  north  of  the  citr.— TopooaApnv.  To 
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conrey  an  idea  of  the  poeitioii  of  Jerosalem, 
we  may  say  roughly,  and  with  reference  to 
the  accompanying  Plan,  that  the  city  ooeu- 
p!e8  the  noathem  termination  of  a  table-land. 


which  if  oat  off  firom  the  country  roond  it  on 
its  west,  south,  and  east  sides,  by  rarines 
more  than  usoally  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ra%ines  leave  the  lerel  of  th^  tahle- 
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land,  the  one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on 
the  north-east  of  the  eitj,  and  fall  rapidly 
until  they  form  a  junction  below  its  south- 
east comer.  The  eastern  one — the  valley  of 
the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Yalley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north 
to  sooth.  But  the  western  one— the  valley 
of  Hinnom — runs  south  for  a  time  and  then 
takes  a  sudden  bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  after  which  the 
two  rush  off  as  one  to  the  Dead  Sea.  How 
sudden  is  their  descent  may  be  gathered 
ft-om  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the  point  of 
junction — about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  ft'om 
the  starting-point  of  each — is  more  than  600 
feet  below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from 
which  they  commenced  their  descent.  Thus, 
while  on  the  north  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  general  level  of  the 
country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  city ;  on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so 
trench-like  their  character,  and  so  close  do 
they  keep  to  the  promontory,  at  whose  feet 
they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the  beholder  almost 
the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  a 
fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  formed  by 
nature.  The  promontory  thus  encircled  is 
itself  divided  by  a  longitudinal  ravine  run- 
ning up  it  from  south  to  north,  called  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  rising  gradually 
from  the  south  like  the  external  ones,  till 
at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of  the  upper 
plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass  into 
two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west  is  the  higher  and  more  massive  on 
which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  now  stands,  and 
in  fact  always  stood.  The  hill  on  the  east  is 
considerably  lower  and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a 
spectator  from  the  south,  the  city  appears  to 
slope  sharply  towards  the  east.  Here  was 
the  Temple,  and  here  stands  now  the  great 
Mohammedan  sanctuary  with  its  mosques  and 
domes. — The  name  of  Mount  Zion  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  from  the  time  of 
€k>nstantine  to  the  present  day;  but  not- 
withstanding it  seems  certain  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus, 
the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple 
stood.  From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion 
and  the  city  of  David  were  identical,  for  it  is 
there  said,  "  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion, 
which. is  the  city  of  David."  "  And  David 
dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it 
the  dty  of  David.  And  he  btiilt  the  city 
round  about,  even  from  Miilo  round  abou^ 
and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city." 
There  are  numberless  passages  in  which  I 
Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such  { 


terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem  and 
which  can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to 
the  Holy  Temple  Mount  (Ps.  ii.  6,  Ixxxdi. 
2,  &c.).  When  from  the  Old  Testament  we 
turn  to  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  we  come 
to  some  passages  written  by  persons  who  cer- 
tainly were  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  certainty  (1  Maoc. 
iv.  S7  and  60,  vii.  88). — The  eastern  hill, 
called  MovKT  Mokiah  in  2  Chron.  iii.  1, 
was,  as  already  remarked,  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  It  was  situated  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  area,  now  known  as  the  Haram 
area,  and  was,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus, 
an  exact  square  of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek 
feet,  on  each  side.  Attached  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Temple  was  the  Antonia,  a 
town  or  fortress.  North  of  the  side  of  the 
Temple  is  the  building  now  known  to  Chris- 
tians as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems 
called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  This  building 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  the 
identical  church  which  Constantine  erected 
ever  the  rock  containing  the  tomb  of  Christ. 
According  to  this  view  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre^  which  stands  on  the  western 
hill,  has  no  right  to  its  name.  The  southern 
continuatioa  of  the  eastern  hill  was  named 
Ophsl,  which  gradually  came  to  a  point  at 
the  junction  of  the  vidleys  Tyropoeon  and 
Jehosbaphat;  and  the  northern  Bexktha, 
**  the  New  City,"  first  noticed  by  Josephus, 
which  was  separated  ftx>m  Moriah  by  an 
artificial  ditch,  and  overlooked  the  valley  of 
Kedron  on  the  E.;  this  hill  was  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Lastly, 
Ac&A  lay  westward  of  Moriah  and  northward 
of  Zion,  and  formed  the  "  Lower  City  "  in 
the  time  of  Josephus. — Oatea. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  a  complete  list  of  those  which  are 
named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with  the 
references  to  their  occurrences : — 1.  Gate  of 
Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  28;  Neb.  viii.  16, 
xii.  89.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
— 2.  Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii. 
18 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits 
distant  from  the — 8.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr. 
xxv.  28,  xxvi.  9  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  88  ;  Zech.  xiv. 
10.  4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the 
city.  2  K.  xxiii.  8.  5.  Gate  between  the 
two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4. 
6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii. 
15;  Jer.  xxxL  40.  7.  Ravine  gate  (t.e. 
opening  on  ravine  of  Hinnom).  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  18,  15,  iU.  18.  8.  Fisb 
gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14  ;  Neh.  iii.  1 ;  Zeph. 
i.  16.     9.  Dimg  gate.     Neh.  iL  18,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.     Neh.  iii.  1,   82,  xii.  89. 

11.  East  gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkad. 
Neh.  iii.  81.     18.  Fountain  gate  (SUoam!) 
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Nch.  xii.  87.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii. 
87.  15.  Old  gate.  Neh.  xii.  89.  16. 
rrison  gate.  Nch.  zU.  89.  17.  Gate 
Hariith  (perbape  the  Son;  A.  Y.  East  gate). 
Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate.  Zech.  xlr.  10. 
19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph.  JB.  J, 
V.  4,  §4.  SO.  Essenes*  gate.  Joe.  B.  J.  4, 
§  2. — To  these  should  be  added  the  following 
gates  of  the  Temple : — Gate  Sor.  2  K.  xi. 
6.  Called  also  Gate  of  foundation.  2  Chr. 
xziii.  5.  Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the 
guard.  2  K.  xi.  6,  19.  Called  the  High 
gate.  2  Chr.  xxiiL  20,  xxvlL  3 ;  2  K.  xr. 
85.  Gate  Shallechcth.  1  Chr.  xxtI.  16. — 
TFalit. — ^These  are  described  by  Josephns. 
The  Jlrtt  or  old  wM  began  on  the  north  at 
the  tower  called  Hippicus,  the  ruins  now 
called  Ktur  Jalud  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
present  city,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the 
west  cloister  of  the  Temple.  Its  southern 
direction  is  described  as  passing  the  gate  of 
the  Essenes  (probably  the  modem  JafRei  gate), 
and,  bending  abore  the  fountain  of  SUoam, 
it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  Joined  to  the 
eastern  cloistet  of  the  Temple.  The  teoond 
vail  began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old 
wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed 
round  the  northern  quarter  of  the  ol^,  en- 
closing the  great  valley  of  the  Tyropooon, 
which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  gate ;  and 
then,  proceeding  southward.  Joined  the  for- 
tress Antonia..  The  direction  of  this  second 
wall  was  identical  with  that  of  the  modem 
wall ;  and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  Haram 
area  is  probably  built  on  its  site.  The  third 
vxM  was  built  by  King  Herod  Agrippa;  and 
was  intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which 
had  grown  out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the 
city,  which  before  this  had  been  left  expoeed. 
It  began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far 
as  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite 
the  monument  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene ; 
it  then  passed  by  the  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  kings-— a  well-known  locality^and 
turning  south  at  the  monxuMnt  of  the 
Fuller,  Joined  the  old  wall  at  the  yalley 
called  the  ralley  of  Kedron.  After  describ- 
ing these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that  the  whole 
cirotunrerence  of  the  city  was  88  stadia,  or 
nearly  four  English  milM,  which  is  as  near 
as  may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  locali- 
ties. He  then  adds  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle 
wall  40,  and  the  new  wall  99.— Pm>/s  and 
F(nmiain9.—kmon%  the  objects  of  interest 
about  Jerasalem  the  pools  hold  a  conspicuous 
place.  Outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side  were 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Gibon,  the 
latter  dose  under  Zlon,  the  former  more  to 


the  N.W.  on  the  Jaftkrood.  At  the  junction 
of  the  yalleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshapbat 
was  EKaoosL,  the  Well  ofJoby  in  the  midst 
of  the  king's  gardens.  Within  the  walls, 
immediately  N.  of  Zion,  was  the  **Pool  of 
Hesekiah."  A  large  pool  existing  beneath 
the  Temple  (referred  to  in  Eodus.  I.  8),  was 
probably  supplied  by  some  subterranean 
aqueduct.  The  ** King's  Pool"  was  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Fwoiiain  of  the 
nrgm,  at  the  southern  angle  of  Moriah. 
It  possesses  the  peculiarity  that  it  rises  and 
CeOls  at  irregular  periods;  it  is  supposed  to 
be  fed  lh>m  the  cistern  below  the  Temple 
From  this  a  subterranean  channel  cut  through 
the  solid  rock  leads  the  water  to  the  pool  of 
Siix>AH  or  SiLOAM,  which  has  also  acquired 
the  character  of  being  an  intermittent  foun- 
tain. The  pool  to  which  tradition  has  as- 
signed the  name  of  BnBSSDA  is  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Moriah:  it  is  now  named 
Btrket  I$rail. — Burial-ffrowuU. — The  main 
cemetery  of  the  dty  seems  tram  an  early 
date  to  hare  been  where  it  is  still—- on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  ralley  of  the  Kedron. 
The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  dty  of 
DaTid,  that  is,  Mount  Zion.  The  royal 
sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  oontain- 
ing  separate  recesses  for  the  succesdve  kings. 
Other  spots  also  were  used  for  burial. — 
Oarden$. — ^The  king's  gardens  of  Darid 
and  Solomon  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15).  The 
Mount  of  Olives,  as  its  name  and  those  of 
various  places  upon  it  seem  to  imply,  was  a 
fhiitfhl  spot.  At  its  foot  was  situated  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time  of  the 
final  dege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves, 
and  plantations  of  fhiit-trees,  inclosed  by 
hedges  and  walls;  and  to  level  these  was 
one  of  Titus's  first  operations.  We  know 
that  the  gate  Gennath  (t.s.  **  of  gardens ") 
opened  on  this  side  of  the  city. — Streets, 
Soueet,  ^.— Of  the  nature  of  these  in  the 
andent  dty  we  have  only  the  most  scattered 
notices.  The  **  East  street "  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4) ;  the  "  street  of  the  city  "—i.e.  the  city 
of  David  (xxxU.  6) ;  the  **  street  fkdng  the 
water  gate  '*  (Neh.  viii.  1,  8)— or,  according 
to  the  paralld  account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  88, 
the  "  broad  place  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
East ; "  the  ••  street  of  the  house  of  God  "  (Ezr. 
X.  9) ;  the  **  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim  " 
(Neh.  viU.  16) ;  and  the  *•  open  place  of  the 
first  gate  towaids  the  East "  must  have  been 
not  **  streets  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so 
much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in  eastern 
towns  round  the  indde  of  the  gates.  Streets, 
properly  so  called,  there  were  (Jcr.  v.  1,  xi. 
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13,  &o.) ;  but  the  name  of  only  one  "the 
bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxviL  21),  is  pre- 
served to  OS.  To  the  houses  we  have  eren 
less  clue ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  either  houses  or  streets  the  ancient 
Jerusalem  differed  very  materially  from  the 
modem.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city  did  not 
exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
which  is  now  so  prominent  there.  The 
whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the  Haram 
area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the  modem 
Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  present  the  appearance  of  gi- 
gantic mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this  point  at 
least  the  ancient  city  stood  in  favourable 
contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been 
strong.— PoipuJotion.  —  Taking  the  area  of 
the  city  enclosed  by  the  two  old  walls  at 
750,000  yards,  and  that  enclosed  by  the 
wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we  have 
2,250,000  yards  for  the  whole.  Taking  the 
population  of  the  old  dty  at  the  probable 
number  of  one  person  to  50  yards  we  hare 
15,000,  and  at  the  extreme  limit  of  30  yards 
we  should  have  25,000  inhabitants  for  the 
old  city.  And  at  100  yards  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  new  city  about  15,000  more ; 
so  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  in  its 
days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have 
amounted  to  fhmi  30,000  to  45,000  souls, 
but  could  hardly  erer  have  reached  50,000  ; 
and  assuming  that  in  times  of  festival  one- 
half  were  added  to  this  amount,  which  is  an 
extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
60,000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus 
came  up  against  it. — Erwiroru  of  the  City. — 
The  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  dty  are  described  under  their  own 
names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  accord- 
ingly referred. — II.  The  Akhals  of  thb 
CiTT.  —  In  considering  the  annals  of  the 
eity  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  strikes  one  so 
fordbly  as  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch  our 
earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of 
the  1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes 
how  the  "  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  dty  on 
fire ; "  and  almost  the  latest  mention  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament  is  contained  in  the 
solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  foretold 
how  Jerusalem  should  be  **  compassed  with 
armies  "  (Luke  xxi.  20),  and  the  '*  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  **  be  seen  standing  in  the 
Holy  Place  (Matt.  xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  those  two 
points  the  dty  was  besieged  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  times ;  twice  it  was  rased  to  the 
ground;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its 
walls  were  levelled.    In  this  respect  it  stands 


without  a  paralld  in  any  city  andent  or 
modem.  The  first  dege  appears  to  have 
taken  place  almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  (dr.  1400  b.c).  Judah  and 
Simeon  '*  fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire  "  (Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief 
notice  Josephus  makes  a  material  addition. 
He  tells  us  that  the  part  which  was  taken  at 
last,  and  in  which  the  slaughter  was  made, 
was  the  lower  dty ;  but  that  the  upper  city 
was  so  strong,  that  they  relinquished  the 
attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron.  As  long 
as  the  upper  dty  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jebudtes  they  practically  had  possesdoc 
of  the  whole,  and  a  Jebudte  city  in  fact  it 
remained  for  a  long  period  after  this.  The 
Be^jamites  followed  the  men  of  Judah  to 
Jerusalem,  but  with  no  better  result  (Judg. 
L  21).  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron.  David  ad- 
vanced against  the  place  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army.  No  doubt  he  approached 
the  city  trom  the  south.  As  before,  the  lower 
dty  was  immediately  taken — and  as  before, 
the  dtadd  held  out.  The  undaunted  Jebu- 
sites,  believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their 
fortress,  manned  the  battlements  **  with  lame 
and  blind."  But  they  Uttle  understood  the 
temper  of  the  king  or  of  those  he  commanded. 
David's  anger  was  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
insult,  and  he  at  once  prodaimed  to  his  host 
that  the  first  man  who  would  scale  the  rocky 
dde  of  the  fortress  and  kill  a  Jebudte  should 
bo  made  chief  captain  of  the  host.  A  crowd 
of  warriors  rushed  forward  to  the  attempt, 
but  Joab*s  superior  agility  gained  him  the 
day,  and  the  citadel,  the  fastness  of  Ziox, 
was  taken  (1046  b.c).  It  is  the  first  time 
that  that  memorable  name  appears  in  his- 
tory. The  fortress,  which  now  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  received  the  name  of 
••  the  dty  of  David ; "  and  David  fortified  iu 
whole  drcuit  round  about  from  Millo,  while 
Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  dty.  (2  Sam. 
V.  6-9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  4-8.)  Until  the  time  of 
Solomon  we  hear  of  no  additions  to  the  dty. 
His  three  great  works  were  the  Temple,  with 
its  east  wall  and  cloister,  his  own  Palace,  and 
the  Wall  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  king  was  to  make  the  walls  larger. 
But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  both 
increased  their  height  and  constrocted  very 
large  towers  along  them.  Another  work  rtf 
his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Millo  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  The  city 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram  (b.o.  886),  and  by  the 
Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  (b.c.  826). 
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It  was  thrice  taken  by  Nebuohadnesaar,  in 
tlie  years  b.c.  607,  597,  and  586,  in  the  last 
of  which  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Its  resto- 
ration commenced  under  Cyrus  (b.c.  588), 
and  was  completed  under  Artaxerxes  I.,  who 
issued  commissions  for  this  purpose  to  Exra 
(b.c  457)  and  Nehemiah  (b.c  445).  In  b.c 
SSS  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleuddae  the 
town  was  prosperous,  until  Antioehus  Epi- 
phanes  sacked  it  (b.c.  170).  In  consequence 
of  his  tyranny,  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  Jerusalem  became  again  indepen- 
dent, and  retained  its  position  untU  its  capture 
by  the  Romans  under  Pompey  (b.c  63).  The 
Temple  was  subsequently  plundered  by  Cras- 
sus  (B.C.  54),  and  the  city  by  the  Parthians 
(B.C.  40).  Herod  took  up  his  residence  there 
as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  sorereign,  and 
restored  the  Temple  with  great  magnifloence. 
On  the  death  of  Herod  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  procurators,  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  of  Antonia.  The  greatest 
siege  that  it  sustained,  howerer,  was  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  when  it 
held  out  nearly  fire  months,  and,  when  the 
town  was  completely  destroyed  (a.d.  70). 
Hadrian  restored  it  as  a  Roman  colony  (a.d. 
135),  and  among  other  buildings  erected  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple.  He  gave  to  it  the  name  of 
Aelia  Capitolina,  thus  combining  his  own 
family  name  with  that  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  The  emperor  Constantine  estab- 
lished the  Christian  eharaeter  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  (a.d.  386),  and  Justinian 
added  several  churches  and  hospitals  (about 
A.D.  532).  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians 
under  Chosroes  II.  in  A.n.  614.  After  a 
straggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms 
were  again  Tietorious,  and  in  638  Heraollus 
entered  Jerusalem  on  foot.  The  dominion 
of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  was  now 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  In  a.d.  637  the 
iwtriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the 
KhaUf  Omar  in  person.  With  the  fell  of 
the  Abassides  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  under  whom 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
reached  their  height.  About  the  year  1084 
it  was  bestowed  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a  Turk- 
man horde  under  his  command.  From  this 
time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the  city, 
and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief 
by  his  sons  Ilgh42y  and  Sukmin,  whose  se- 
Terity  to  the  Christians  became  the  proxi- 
mate  cause  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders  in  1099,  and  for  eighty, 
eight  years  Jerusalem  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.    In  1187  it  was  retaken 


by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks. 
In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Sellm 
I.,  whose  successor  Suliman  built  the  present 
walls  of  the  city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly, 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in 
1832 ;  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombardment 
ot  Acre,  it  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

JESHlMON,  "  the  waste,"  a  name  which 
oeours  in  Num.  xxl.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in 
designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peer  : 
both  described  as  "fiscing  the  Jeshimon." 
Perhaps  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  hills 
lying  immediately  on  the  west  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

JESH'UA  (another  form  of  the  name 
Joshua  or  Jesus),  son  of  Jehosadak,  Arst 
high-priest  of  the  third  series,  vis.,  of  those 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ancestor 
of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  successors 
down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  indusiYe.  [High-prixst.]  Jeshua, 
like  his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  pro- 
bably bom  in  Babylon,  whither  his  ikther 
Jehosadak  had  been  taken  captive  while 
young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up 
from  Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  with 
Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading  part  with 
him  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech. 
ill.  and  vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent 
type  of  Christ. 

JESH'URUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  Y. 
JES'URUN  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a  symboUeal  name 
for  Israel  in  Deut.  xxxil.  15,  xxxiiL  5,  26 ; 
Is.  xliv.  2.  It  is  most  probably  derived 
tnm  a  root  signifying  **to  be  blessed.** 
With  the  intensive  termination  Jeshurun 
would  then  denote  Israel  as  supremely  happy 
or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signification  the 
context  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15  points. 

JESSE,  the  fother  of  David,  was  the  son 
of  Obkb,  who  again  was  the  fhiit  of  the 
union  of  Boas  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor 
was  Ruth's  the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran 
in  his  veins ;  for  his  great-grandmother  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Rahab  the  Canaanite, 
of  Jericho  (Matt  L  5).  Jesse's  genealogy  is 
twice  given  in  full  in  the  O.  T.,  vis.  Ruth 
iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  com- 
monly designated  as  **  Jesse  the  Betblehe- 
mite"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  18).  So  he  is  called 
by  his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home 
(xvii.  5S) ;  but  his  Aill  title  is  *<the  Ephra- 
thite  of  Bethlehem  Jndah"  (xTii.  12).  He 
is  an  "  old  man  "  when  we  first  meet  with 
him  (1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi. 
10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xri. 
4,  5).     Jesse's  wealth  seems  to  have  con- 
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Bisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and  ^oats,  which 
were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvil. 
84,  85).  When  David's  rapture  with  Saul 
had  finally  driven  him  Arom  the  court,  and 
he  was  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  **  his  brethren 
and  all  his  father's  house"  joined  him 
(xxii.  1).  Anxious  for  their  safety,  he  took 
his  father  and  his  mother  into  the  country  of 
Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  firom  our  view  in 
the  records  of  Scripture.  Who  the  wife  of 
Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His  eight  sons 
will  be  found  displayed  under  David. 

JE'SUS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  contraction  of  Jehoshua, 
that  is,  "help  of  Jehovah"  or  "Saviour," 
(Num.  xiii.  16).     [Jbhoshua.] 

JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  is  de- 
scribed in  the  text  of  Ecclesiasticus  (1.  27)  as 
the  author  of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX., 
and  generally,  except  in  the  Western  Church, 
is  called  by  his  name  the  Wudam  cf  Jesus 
the  Son  mf  Siraehy  or  simply  the  Wisdom  cf 
Siraeh.     [EccLKSiAsncrs.] 

JE'SUS,  called  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  who 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  11). 

JE'SUS  CHRIST. — I.  Nahx.— The  name 
Josus  signifies  Saviour.  The  name  of  Christ 
signifies  Anointsd,  Priests  were  anointed 
among  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to 
their  office  (1  Chr.  xvL  22  ;  Ps.  ov.  15),  and 
kings  also  (2  Maoo.  i.  24  ;  Ecdus.  xlvl.  19). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  name  Christ  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  Messiah  (John  i.  41), 
the  name  given  to  the  long-promised  Prophet 
and  King  wh<»n  the  Jews  had  been  taught 
by  their  prophets  to  expect  (Acts  xix.  4 ; 
Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always  a  reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  The  name 
of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and 
that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify  Him  with  the 
promised  Messiah. — II.  Bibth  amd  Eablt 
Line — According  to  the  received  chronology, 
which  is  in  fact  tiiat  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in 
the  6th  century,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred 
in  the  year  of  Rome  754  (a.i>.  1) ;  but  firom 
other  considerations  it  is  probable  that  the 
Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
month  of  April  750  (a.d.  4),  and  if  it  happened 
only  a  few  months  before  Herod's  death, 
then  its  date  would  be  four  years  earlier  than 
the  Dionysian  reckoning.  The  salutation 
addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His  mother, 
"  Hail  I  Thou  that  art  highly  favoured,"  was 
the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation. 
Mary  received  the  announcement  of  a  miracle, 
the  full  import  of  which  she  could  not  hare 
understood,  with  the  submission  of  one  who 
knew  that  the  message  came  firom  God ;  and 
Che  Angel  departed  from  her.    The  prophet 


Micah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the  future 
king  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its 
origin;  but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Au- 
gustus, however,  had  ordered  a  general 
census  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the 
well-known  passage  of  St.  Luke  (ii.  2)  it 
appears  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed 
till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some 
years  later  ;  and  how  far  it  was  carried  now, 
cannot  be  determined :  all  that  we  learn  is 
that  it  brought  Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house 
of  David,  from  his  home  to  Bethlehem,  where 
the  Lord  was  bom.  As  there  was  no  room 
in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the  cradle  in  which 
Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs  were 
not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shep- 
herds were  the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that 
accompanied  the  lowly  Saviour's  birth;  an 
angel  proclaimed  to  them  "  good  tidings  of 
great  Joy ; "  and  then  the  exceeding  joy  that 
was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels  about  this 
mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence  of 
night  with  the  words,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  pea<»,  good  will  to- 
wards men"  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  The  child 
Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is  brought 
to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  Simeon  and 
Anna,  taught  from  God  that  the  object  of 
their  earnest  longings  was  before  them,  pro- 
phesied of  His  divine  work:  the  one  re- 
joicing that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation 
of  God,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to 
all  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem  '* 
(Luke  IL  28-88).  Thus  recognised  amongst 
His  own  people,  the  Saviour  was  not  without 
witness  amongst  the  heathen.  "  Wise  men 
firom  the  East"— 'that  is,  Persian  magi  of  the 
Zend  religion,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  Zozioeh 
or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — guided 
miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created  for 
the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the 
Saviour  to  pay  him  homage.  A  little  child 
made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon  his  throne. 
When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were  come  to 
hail  their  king  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at 
his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof, 
and  when  he  found  that  they  would  not 
retum  to  betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to 
death  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem  that  were 
imder  two  years  old.  Joseph,  warned  by  a 
dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with  the  young  child, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  arm.  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus 
returned  with  his  parents  to  their  own  land, 
and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they  abode. 
Except  as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists  are 
silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our 
Lord's  life  down  to  the  commencement  of 
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Uia  ministry.  When  He  was  twelTe  years 
old  He  was  found  in  the  Temple,  hearing  the 
doctors  and  asking  them  questions  (Lake  iL 
40-53).  We  are  shown  this  one  fiaot  that  we 
may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into 
youth,  Jesus  was  already  aware  of  His 
mission,  and  oonsoiously  preparing  for  it, 
although  years  passed  before  its  actual 
commencement.  Thirty  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the  opening  of 
His  ministry.  In  that  time  gr^at  changes 
had  come  over  the  chosen  people.  Herod 
the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  DaTld;  after  the 
death  of  that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for 
ever.  It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
the  Emperor,  reckoning  ftrom  his  joint  rule 
with  Augustus  (Jan.  v.c  765,  a.d.  1S)»  and 
not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug.  u.o.  767,  a.d.  14), 
that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach.  He 
was  the  last  representatiTe  of  the  prophets  of 
the  old  corenant ;  and  his  work  was  twofold 
— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  reriTe  the  almost  forgotten 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iiL  1-10  ; 
Mark  i.  1-8  ;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of 
John  seems  to  have  been  very  short.  Jesus 
came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to  receive 
baptism  at  John's  hands:  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  here- 
after to  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might 
not  want  His  example  to  Justify  ito  use 
(Matt  iU.  15) ;  next,  that  John  might  have 
an  assurance  that  his  course  as  the  herald  of 
Christ  was  now  completed  by  his  appearance 
(John  i.  99) ;  and  last,  that  some  public 
token  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  Ood  (Heb.  v.  5).  Immediately 
after  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
Mark  i.  12,  IS ;  Luke  iv.  I-IS).  The  three 
temptations  are  addrevaed  to  the  three  forms 
in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and 
the  love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain 
(1  John  iL  16).— m.  Tn  Lou>*s  Mimibtkt. 
—Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  there  are  two  points  that 
demand  a  few  remarks: — (L)  the  scene  of 
the  ministry;  (il.)  ito  duration.  (L)  7^ 
§c«ne  of  ih»  muiiii^ry. — ^As  to  the  scene  of  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  no  lees  than  as  to  ito  dura- 
tion, the  three  Evangelisto  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  fburth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  do- 
ings in  Galilee ;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days 
before  the  Pasdon,  we  find  that  they  never 
mention  His  visiUiig  Jerusalem.  John,  on 
the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some  aoto 


in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his 
Gospel  to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.  But 
when  the  supplemental  character  of  John's 
Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  is  little  difii- 
eulty  in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evan- 
gelisto do  not  profess  to  give  a  chron<dogy  of 
the  ministry,  but  rather  a  picture  of  it: 
notes  of  time  are  not  flrequent  in  their  nar- 
rative. And  as  they  chiefiy  confined  them- 
selves to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's  chief 
acto  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit 
to  mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by 
our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the 
materials  for  His  Galilean  ministry. — (H.) 
DMro^ioii  of  the  ministry. — It  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  ftrom  the  Gospels  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  Redeemer 
exercised  His  ministry  before  the  Passion : 
but  the  doubt  lies  between  two  and  three. 
The  dato  are  to  be  drawn  ttom  St.  John. 
This  Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts,  at  five 
of  which  Jesus  was  present ;  the  Passover 
that  foUowed  His  baptism  (U.  IS) ;  "a  fieas) 
of  the  Jews"  (v.  1) ;  a  Passover  during 
which  Jesus  remained  in  Galilee  (vL  4) ; 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which  the  Lord 
went  up  privately  (vil.  2) ;  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.-  22) ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of 
Passover,  at  which  he  suffered  (xiL  xiil.). 
There  are  certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is 
possible  that  **a  fSsast"  (v.  1)  may  be  u 
fourth.  Upon  this  possibility  Uie  question 
turns.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a  Passover, 
then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John  be- 
tween the  first  (ii.  IS),  and  that  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  ;  and  the 
time  between  those  two  must  be  assumed  to 
be  a  single  year  only.  Now,  although  the 
record  of  John  of  this  period  contains  but 
few  fects,  yet  when  all  the  Evangelisto  are 
o<Mnpared,  the  amount  of  labour  compressed 
into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much  for 
ito  compass.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  easier  to 
suppose  that  the  **  feast"  (John  v.  1)  was  a 
Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and 
throwing  two  of  these  oircuito  into  the  second 
year  of  the  ministry.  Upon  the  whde, 
though  there  is  nothing  that  amounto  to 
proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four 
Passovers,  and  consequently  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  lasted  somewbat  more  than  three 
years,  the  **  beginning  of  miracles  "  (John  ii.) 
having  been  wrought  before  the  first  pass- 
over. — 1.  First  ymr  qf  the  mimistrp, — The 
year  of  the  first  of  these  Passovers  was  v.c. 
780  (▲.D.  27),  and  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord 
took  place  either  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding.  Our  Lord 
has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  tempta- 
tion, and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Betbv 
b&ro,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to 
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be  drainx  towards  Him ;  Andrew  and  another, 
probably  John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact, 
see  Jesus,  end  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony 
concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings  Simon 
Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and  he  receires  fh>m 
the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then  Philip 
and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  disciples  last  named  saw 
Him  as  He  was  about  to  set  out  for  Galilee, 
on  the  third  day  of  His  sojourn  at  Bethabara. 
The  third  day  after  this  interriew  Jesus  is  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works  ffis  first  miracle, 
by  making  the  water  wine  (John  i.  29,  35, 
48;  ii.  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capernaum,  ^d  after  a  sojourn  there  of 
*'  not  many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to 
the  Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii.  12,  13). 
The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by 
St.  John  with  this  first  PassoTer  (ii.  12-22), 
and  a  similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the 
la((t  Passorer  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
These  two  cannot  be  confounded  withont 
throwing  discredit  on  the  historical  character 
of  one  narratiTo  or  the  other ;  the  notes  of 
time  are  too  precise.  The  expulsion  of  the 
traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  per- 
manent effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
Jesus  found  the  tumult  and  the  traffic  de- 
filing the  court  of  the  Temple  as  they  had 
done  when  He  visited  it  before.  The  visit 
of  Nioodenras  to  Jesus  took  place  about  the 
first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  liad 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of 
Him  even  by  John :  since  we  have  here  a 
Master  of  Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim  (John  vii.  50)  expressing  his 
belief  in  Him,  although  too  timid  at  this 
time  to  make  an  open  profession.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear :  he  was  one  of  the  better 
Pharisees,  who  were  expecting  the  kingdom 
of  Messiah,  and  having  seen  the  miracles 
that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to  enquire  more 
ftilly  about  these  signs  of  its  approach.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  con- 
tains the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  After  a 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration, 
Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptised  in  His  name.  The 
Baptist  was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  disciples  against  Jesus 
drew  Arom  John  an  avowal  of  his  position, 
which  is  remarkable  fbr  its  humility  (John 
iii.  27-80).  How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea 
lasted  is  uncertain.  In  the  way  to  Galilee 
Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route,  tfas^ugh 
Samaria.  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Samaritans  were  hated  by  the  Jews  even 
more  than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Tet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ; 


and  Jesus  would  not  shake  off  even  that 
dust  firom  His  feet.  He  came  in  His  journey 
to  Sichem,  which  the  Jews  in  mockery  had 
changed  to  Sychar.  Wearied  and  athirst 
He  sat  on  the  side  of  Jacob's  weU.  A  woman 
fktnn  the  neighbouring  town  came  to  draw 
firom  [the  well,  and  was  astonished  that  a 
Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neighbour,  with 
a  request  for  water.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  In  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the 
souls  of  men.  In  this  remarkable  dialogue 
are  many  things  to  ponder  over.  The  living 
water  which  Christ  would  give;  the  an- 
nonnoement  of  a  change  in  the  worship  of 
Jew  and  Samaritan;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are 
all  noteworthy.  Jesus  now  returned  to 
GaUlee,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  His  own  city. 
In  the  Synagogue  He  expounded  to  the 
people  a  passage  firom  Isaiah  (Ixi.  1),  telling 
them  that  its  ftilfilment  was  now  at  hand  in 
His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had  filled 
the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  f^  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would 
have  destroyed  Him  if  He  had  not  escaped 
out  of  their  hands  (Luke  iv.  16-80).  He 
came  now  to  Capernaum.  On  his  way  hither, 
when  He  had  reached  Cana,  He  healed  the 
son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod  Antipas 
(John  iv.  46-54),  who  «<  himself  believed, 
and  his  whole  house."  This  was  the  seoond 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought 
many  miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here 
two  disciples  who  had  known  him  before, 
namely,  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew,  were 
called  from  their  fishing  to  beoome  **  fishers 
of  men"  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee  r^eived  the  same  summons.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  He  returned  the  same  day  to 
Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother-in-law 
of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At  sun- 
set, the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by 
what  they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to 
Simon's  door  to  get  them  healed.  He  did 
not  refbse  His  succour,  and  healed  them  all 
(Mark  i.  29-84).  He  now,  after  showering 
down  on  Capernaum  so  many  cures,  turned 
His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  **lost  sheep"  were  scattered: — "Let 
us  go  into  the  next  towns  that  I  may  preach 
there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  "  (Mark 
L  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  must  have  been  a 
general  circuit  of  that  country. — 2.  Second 
year  of  the  mmittry, — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which 
was  probably  the  Passover.  At  the  pool 
Bethesda  ( =  house  of  mercy),  which  wsf 
near  the  sheep-gate   (Nch.   UL   1)   on  the 
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north-east  side  of  the  Teniple,  Jesus  saw 
many  infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for 
the  healing  virtues  of  the  water  (John  v. 
1-18).  Among  them  was  a  man  who  had  an 
infirmity  thirty-eight  years :  Jesus  made  him 
whole  by  a  word,  bidding  him  take  up  his 
bed  and  walk.  Ilie  miracle  was  done  on  the 
Sabbath;  and  the  Jews,  who  acted  against 
Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his  bed. 
It  was  a  labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
zrii.  21).  In  our  Lord's  Justification  of 
Himself,  **My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work'*  (John  t.  17),  there  is  an  une- 
quivocal claim  to  the  divine  nature.  An- 
other discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose 
from  the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  com 
as  they  went  through  the  fields  (Matt.  zii. 
1-8).  The  time  of  this  is  somewhat  un- 
cerUin;  some  would  place  it  a  vear  later, 
just  after  the  third  Passover :  but  its  place 
is  much  more  probably  here.  Our  Lord 
quotes  cases  where  the  law  is  superseded  or 
set  aside,  because  He  is  One  who  has  power 
to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a  new  law 
is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark 
alone  has  recorded :  **  The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love 
to  men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure 
of  rest,  to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God. 
The  Son  of  Man  has  power  to  re-a4Ju8t  this 
law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to 
receive  a  higher.  This  may  have  taken 
place  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
Passover.  On  another  Sabbath,  probably  at 
Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  returned, 
the  Pharisees  gave  a  Air  more  striking  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the 
beneficence  of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  op- 
pression. Our  Lord  entered  into  the  syna- 
gogue, and  found  there  a  man  with  a  withered 
hand — some  poor  artisan  perhaps  whose 
handiwork  was  his  means  of  life.  Jesus  was 
about  to  heal  him — which  would  give  back 
life  to  the  sufferer— which  would  give  Joy  to 
every  beholder,  who  had  one  touch  of  pity 
In  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere  :  **  Is 
it  lawAil  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  T" 
Their  doctors  would  have  allowed  them  to 
pull  a  sheep  out  of  a  pit ;  but  they  will  not 
have  a  man  rescued  fhnn  the  depth  of  misery. 
Barely  is  that  loving  Teacher  wroth,  but 
here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them 
**  with  anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,**  and  answered  their  cavils 
by  healing  the  man  (Matt.  xii.  9-14 ;  Mark 
lit  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11).- In  placing  the 
ordination  or  caUing  of  the  Twelve  Apostles 
Just  belbre  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are 
8II.D.  B. 


under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vl.  13,  17)* 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their 
work  by  no  means  marks  the  time  of  their 
first  approach  to  Jesus.  That  which  takes 
place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve 
disciples  to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the 
name  of  Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth 
to  preach  until  later  in  the  same  year.  The 
number  twelve  must  have  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  Jewish  tribes  :  it  is  a  number 
selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical  mean- 
ing, tor  the  work  confided  to  them  might 
have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  In 
the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke 
vi..  Acts  i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  pre- 
served, amidst  variations.  The  two  pain  of 
brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ;  and 
of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first 
place.  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas 
and  Matthew,  are  always  in  the  next  rank ; 
and  of  them  Philip  is  always  the  first.  In 
the  third  rank  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is 
the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always  the  last, 
with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeiu  be- 
tween. Some  of  the  Apostles  were  oertainly 
poor  and  unlearned  men ;  it  Is  probable  that 
the  rest  were  of  the  same  kind.  Four  of 
them  were  fishermen,  not  indeed  the  poorest 
ef  their  class ;  and  a  fifth  was  a  **  publioany* 
one  of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  collected  the 
taxes  ftumed  by  Romans  of  higher  rank. 
From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs 
them;  then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as 
companions  of  His  wayfaring ;  then  He 
sends  them  forth  to  teach  and  heal  for  Him. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  although  it  is 
meant  for  all  the  dipciples,  seems  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt. 
V.  11). — About  this  time  it  was  that  John 
the  Baptist,  long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope 
of  release,  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus  with 
the  question,  **  Art  thou  He  that  should 
come,  or  do  we  look  for  another!**  In  all 
the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. The  great  privilege  of  John's  life  was 
that  he  was  appointed  to  recogniae  and  bear 
witness  to  the  Messiah  (John  i.  SI).  After 
languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon,  after  learn- 
ing that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no  steps 
towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  his  following  consisted  of 
only  twelre  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
cloud  orer  his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  as  near  as  he  had  thought  f  Was 
Jesus  not  the  Messialx,  but  some  forerunner 
of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself  had  been  t 
There  is  no  unbelief;  he  does  not  suppose 
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that  Jesus  has  deceived;  when  the  doubts 
arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them. 
But  it  was  not  without  great  depression  and 
perplexity  that  he  put  the  question,  "Art 
thou  He  that  should  come  ? "  The  scope  of 
the  answer  giren  lies  in  its  recalling  John  to 
the  grounds  of  his  former  confidence. — ^Now 
commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables 
in  Matt.  xiii. ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord*8  mother 
and  brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the 
account  of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark 
ri.  1-6).  During  this  time  the  twelve  have 
Journeyed  with  Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit 
in  Galilee  is  recorded,  which  probably  oc- 
curred daring  the  last  three  months  of  this 
year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38) ;  and  during  this 
circuit  after  reminding  them  how  great  is 
the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of 
labourers.  He  carries  the  training  of  the  dis- 
ciples one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth 
by  themselves  to  teach  (Matt.  x.  xi.).  They 
went  forth  two  and  two ;  and  our  Lord  con- 
tinued His  own  circuit  (Matt.  xL  1),  with 
what  companions  does  not  appear.  After  a 
Journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  duration  the 
twelve  retam  to  Jesus,  and  gave  an  account 
of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover  was 
now  drawing  near ;  but  the  Lord  did  not  go 
up  to  it.  He  wished  to  commune  with  His 
Apostles  privately  upon  their  work,  and,  wo 
may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction  they 
had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vL 
30,  31).  He  therefore  went  with  tiiem  flrom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  moun- 
tain on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  for  fh>m 
the  head  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pur- 
sued tham;  and  here  the  Lord,  moved  to 
compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness  of 
the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His 
most  remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  produced 
food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
and  children.  After  the  miracle  the  disciples 
crossed  the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a 
mountain  to  commune  with  the  Father. 
They  were  toiling  at  the  oar,  for  the  wind 
was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew  to- 
wards morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to 
them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole 
night  on  tl^  mountain.  They  were  amazed 
and  terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and 
the  wind  ceased.  When  they  reached  the 
shore  of  Gennesaret  the  whole  people  showed 
their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer  of  disease 
(Mark  vL  53-56);  and  He  performed  very 
many  miracles  on  them.  Tet  on  the  next  day 
the  great  discourse  Just  alluded  to  was  uttered, 
and  **  from  that  time  many  of  His  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 


(John  vi.  66).— 3.  ITiird  year  ((f  the Miiirtfy, 
— ^Hearing  perhaps  that  Jesus  was  not  coming 
to  the  feast.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jeru- 
salem went  down  to  see  Him  at  Capernaum 
(Matt.  XT.  1).  Leaving  the  neighbourhood 
of  Capemaiim  our  Lord  now  travels  to  the 
north-west  of  Galilee,  to  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not  strictly  deter- 
mined, but  it  was  probably  the  early  summer 
of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ministering  ;  more  probably  it  was  a 
retreat  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews 
(Matt.  XV.  21-28  ;  Mark  vii.  24-30).  Re- 
turning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Deca- 
polis  on  its  eastern  side  (Mark  Tii.  31-37). 
In  this  district  He  performed  many  miracles, 
and  especially  the  restoration  of  a  deaf  man 
who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  re- 
markable for  the  seeming  effort  with  which 
He  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded  the  feed- 
ing of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven 
loaves  (Matt.  xt.  S2).  He  now  crossed  the 
Lake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  asked  and  were  refused  a  **  sign." 
After  they  had  departed  Jesus  crossed  the 
lake  with  his  disciples.  At  Bethsaida  Julias, 
He  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ;  and  here, 
us  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  preparation 
which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked  (Mark 
TiU.  22-26).  The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now 
drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  that  country  Jesus  has  pro- 
claimed the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  has 
shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the  Christ 
that  was  to  come.  Many  thousands  had 
actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles ;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that 
really  olaye  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was 
Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rejection  an 
epoch  of  the  history  is  connected.  He  begins 
to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion 
more  ftilly.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  fh>m  sight  in  the  current  religion 
of  that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the 
disciples  was  at  once  new  and  shocking. 
Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  thoee  who 
followed  Him,  He  published  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
Just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view 
of  suffering,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be 
shunned.  They  shrank  from  conflict,  and 
pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural  men 
should.  But  Jdsus  teaches  that,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the 
soul,  the  life  of  the  body  is  valueless  (Matt. 
xvL  21-28 ;  Mark  viii.  31-88  ;  Luke  ix.  22- 
27).  The  Transfiguration,  which  took  plaoo 
Just  a  week  after  this  conversation,  is  to  be 
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understood  in  connexion  -with  it  The  minds 
of  the  twelve  were  greatly  disturbed  at  what 
they  had  heard.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed 
support  for  their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this 
their  loving  Master  failed  not  to  g^ve  them. 
He  takee  with  Him  three  chosen  disciples, 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  formed  as  it 
were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than 
the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  them- 
selves. There  are  no  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain.  The  three 
disciples  were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should 
afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses  of  His 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would 
be  sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when 
they  beheld  bIb  lowest  humiliaticm.  Mean- 
time amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to 
justify  Peter's  remark,  **  It  is  good  for  us  to 
be  here."  A  poor  youth,  lunatic  and  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil,  was  brought  to  the  disciples 
who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be  cured.  They 
eould  not  prevail ;  and  when  Jesus  appeared 
amongst  them  the  agonised  and  disappointed 
fother  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  land  of  com- 
plaint of  the  impotence  of  the  disdplee. 
What  the  disciples  had  fidled  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them 
that  their  want  of  fhith  in  their  own  power 
to  heal,  and  in  His  promises  to  bestow  the 
power  upon  them,  was  the  cause  of  their  in- 
abiUty  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  Mark  ix.  14-29 ; 
Luke  ix.  37-48).  Once  more  did  Jesus 
foretell  His  sufferings  on  their  way  back 
to  Capernaum  (Mark  Ix.  80-82).  —  7%ird 
year,  from  the  Feast  cf  Tabemaolea. — The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching. 
His  brethren  set  out  for  the  feast  without 
Him,  and  He  abode  in  Galilee  for  a  few  days 
longer  (John  vii.  2-10).  Afterwards  He  set 
out,  taking  the  more  direct  but  less  f^ 
quented  route  by  Samaria.  St.  Luke  alone 
records,  in  connexion  with  this  Journey,  the 
sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples.  This 
event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had 
received  no  special  education  fhKn  our  Lord, 
and  their  commission  was  of  a  temporary 
kind.  The  number  has  reference  to  the 
Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the  Jeys;  and 
the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds  us 
that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in 
Samaria,  He  came  about  the  midst  of  the 
feast  to  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  and  rulers 
sought  to  take  Him;  some  of  the  people, 
however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.    To  this 


division  of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the 
fedlure  of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  openly 
teaching  in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-58: 
see  esp.  ver.  80,  82, 44,  45,  46).  The  officers 
were  partly  afraid  to  selie  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  the  fkvourite  Teacher ;  and  partly 
were  themselves  awed  and  attracted  by  Him. 
The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  To  this  place  belongs 
the  account,  given  by  John  alone,  of  the  heal- 
ing of  one  who  was  bom  blind,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  well-known  parable  of  the  good  shep- 
herd is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
PharisMs,  that  He  was  an  impostor  and 
breaker  of  the  law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God, 
because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath-day" 
(ix.  16). — ^We  now  approach  a  difficult  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  history.  The  note  of  time 
given  us  by  John  immediately  afterwards  is 
the  Feast  of  th^  Dedication,  which  was  cele- 
brated on  the  25th  of  Kisleu,  answering 
nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have 
returned  to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication,  hut  to 
have  passed  the  time  in  and  near  Jerusalem. 
Matthew  and  Mark  do  not  allude  to  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears  to  do  so  in 
ix.  51  :  but  the  words  there  used  would 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large 
section,  from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  time  preceding  the  departure 
ftcm  Galilee ;  and  the  question  is  how  is  this 
to  be  arranged,  so  that  it  shall  harmonize 
with  the  narrative  of  St.  John?  In  most 
Harmonies  a  return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee 
has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place 
for  this  part  of  Luke's  GospeL  Perhaps  this 
great  division  of  Luke  (x.  17-xviii.  14) 
should  be  inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21 
and  22.  Some  of  the  most  striking  para- 
bles, preserved  only  by  Luke,  belong  to  this 
period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the 
rich  man  and  Lasarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and 
publican,  aU  peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong 
to  the  present  section.  The  instructive  ac- 
count of  Mary  and  Martha  and  the  miracle 
of  the  ten  lepers  belong  to  this  portion  of 
the  narrative.  Besides  these,,  scattered  say- 
ings that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  re- 
peated in  a  new  connexion.  The  account  of 
the  bringing  of  young  children  to  Jesus  unites 
again  the  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xix.  13- 
15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii.  15-17). 
On  the  way  to  Jenuudem  through  FBraea, 
to  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  putt 
before  the  minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are 
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nerer  uow  to  forget»  the  sufferings  that  await 
Uim.  Thej  "understood  none  of  these 
things,"  for  they  could  not  reconcile  this 
foreboding  of  suffering  with  the  signs  and 
announcements  of  the  coming  of  His  king- 
dom (Matt.  XX.  17-19;  Mark  x.  32-34; 
Luke  xviii.  31-84).  In  consequence  of  this 
new,  though  dark,  intimation  of  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom,  Salome,  with  her  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  came  to  bespeak  the  two 
places  of  highest  honour  in  the  kingdom. 
Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not  what 
th^y  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in 
answer  to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those 
for  whom  they  are  prepared  by  the  Father. 
As  sin  eyer  prorokes  sin,  the  ambition  of 
the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and  they  began 
to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and 
John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that 
which  He  approres  (Matt  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark 
X.  35-45).  The  healing  of  the  two  blind 
men  at  Jericho  is  chiefly  remarkable  among 
the  miracles  from  the  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  in  harmonising  the  accounts.  Mat- 
thew speaks  of  two  blind  men,  and  of  the 
occasion  as  the  departure  ft-om  Jericho ;  Mark 
of  ofM,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arriyal 
at  Jericho;  and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This 
point  has  receired  much  discussion ;  but  the 
▼lew  of  Lightfoot  finds  &Tour  with  many 
eminent  expositors,  that  there  were  two 
blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  exoept  that  Barti- 
maeus  was  on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was 
healed  by  Jetus  as  He  entered,  and  the  other 
was  healed  on  the  other  side  as  they  departed 
(Matt.  XX.  29-34;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke 
xviii.  85-48).  The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has 
more  than  a  mere  personal  interest.  He  was 
a  publican,  one  of  a  class  hated  and  despised 
by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one  who  sought  to 
serve  Ood.  From  such  did  Jesus  wish  to 
call  His  disciples,  whether  they  were  pub- 
licans or  not  (Luke  xix.  I-IO).  We  have 
reached  now  the  Feast  of  DeoUoation ;  but, 
as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the 
events  in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the 
ministry  has  not  been  conclusively  deter- 
mined. After  being  present  at  the  feast, 
Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond  Jordan, 
where  John  had  formerly  baptised,  and  abode 
there.  How  long  He  remained  here  does  not 
appear.  It  was  probably  for  some  weeks. 
The  sore  need  of  a  fomily  in  Bethany,  who 
were  what  men  call  the  intimate  friends  of 
oar  Lord,  called  Him  Ui«ice.  Lasarus  was 
sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to  Jesua, 
whose  power  they  well  knew.  It  was  not 
till  LasaruB  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave 


that  the  Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  But 
witik  the  power  of  God  he  breaks  the  fetters 
of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was  held  by  death, 
and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom  corrup- 
tion had  already  b^nn  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth,  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  A 
miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  fiunily  of  Lazarus  well 
known  to  many  people  in  the  mother-city, 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
A  meeting  of  this  Council  was  called  without 
loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  discussed.  We 
now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the 
great  act  of  suffering.  Each  day  is  marked 
by  ita  own  events  or  instructions.  Our  Lord 
entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Nisan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained 
over  the  Sabbath.— iSMiir<iay,  the  dth  ofNistm 
(April  litj. — As  he  was  at  supper  in  the 
house  of  one  Simon,  sumamed  **  the  leper," 
a  relaticm  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table  with 
Him,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonder- 
ftil  raising  of  her  brother  firom  the  dead,  took 
a  vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  pure  oint- 
ment of  spikenard,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair,  and 
anointed  His  head  likewise. — Pa$sion  Week. 
Sunday  the  lOth  day  ef  Jfiean  (April  2ndJ. 
— ^When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
He  oonmiands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would 
find  an  ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a 
king.  He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The 
disciples  spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged 
cloaks  tar  Him  to  sit  on.  And  the  multi- 
tudes oried  aloud  before  Him,  in  the  wbrds 
of  the  118th  Psalm,  **Hosanna,  Save  now! 
blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  All  the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and 
lame  came  to  the  Temple  when  He  arrived 
there  and  were  healed.  After  working  mi- 
racles in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8). 
Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  entered  Jerusalem 
and  Uie  Temple  on  this  day,  and  although 
none  but  He  knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  undesigned 
(Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  l-ll ; 
Luke  xix.  29-44 ;  John  xii.  12-19).— JfoM- 
day  the  llth  qf  Nieon  (AprU  8rd>.— The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again 
to  take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people 
to  instruct  them.  On  the  way  He  approached 
one  of  the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that 
quarter,  and  found  that  it  was  ttaiO.  of  foliage, 
but  without  firuit  He  said,  **No  man  eat 
trvdi  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever  I"  and  th«i 
fig-tree  wtthered  away  (Matt.  xxi.  1ft,  10 : 
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Mark  zi.  lS-14).  Prooeedhig  now  to  the 
Temple,  He  cleared  its  eonrt  of  the  crowd  of 
traders  that  gathered  there  (Matt  zxl.  13, 
18 ;  Mark  zi.  15-19  ;  Luke  zix.  45-48).  In 
the  erening  he  returned  again  to  Bethany.— 
TVMdoy  the  Uth  qflfittm  f April  4a>.— On 
fhit  the  third  day  of  Passion  wedc  Jesus  went 
into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the 
Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to 
call  Him  to  account  for  the  eleuing  of  the 
Temple.  "By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things!"  The  Lord  answered  this 
question  by  another.  They  refused  to  answer, 
and  Jesus  reAised  in  Uke  manner  to  answer 
them.  To  this  time  belong  the  parables  of 
the  two  sons  (Matt.  zzL  28-82 ;  Mark  zi. 
27-88 ;  Luke  zz.  1-8),  of  the  wicked  hus- 
bandman, and  of  the  wedding  garment  (Matt. 
zzL  88-46,  zzii.  1-14;  Mark  zii.  1-12; 
Luke  zz.  9-19).  Another  great  discourse 
belongs  to  this  day,  which,  more  than  any 
other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great  Prophet  of 
His  people.  On  learing  the  Temple  His  dis- 
ciples drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its 
structure,  its  **  goodly  stones  and  gifts," 
their  remarks  probably  arising  trcm  the 
threats  of  destruction  which  had  so  lately 
been  uttered  by  Jesus.  Their  Master  an- 
swered that  not  one  stone  of  the  noble  pile 
should  be  left  upon  another.  When  they 
reached  the  Mount  of  OUtss  the  disciples,  or 
rather  the  iirst  four  (Mark),  speaking  for  the 
rest,  asked  him  when  this  destruction  should 
be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned 
them  that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  histo- 
rical account  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
anticipate  the  erents.  **0f  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Bzact  data 
of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  firom 
them.  Accordingly  two  events,  anali^ous 
in  character  but  widely  sundered  by  time, 
are  so  treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disentangle  them.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment—the national  and  the  universal  days 
of  account — are  spoken  of  together  or  alter- 
nately without  hint  of  the  great  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  The  conclusion 
which  Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awftil  warn- 
ing was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
flz  the  date  of  his  return.  The  lesson  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same  (Matt. 
zziv.  44,  zzv.  18).  And  the  parable  of  the 
Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified  form, 
teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses  of 
time  (zzv.  14-80).  In  concluding  this  mo- 
mentous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our 
eyes  the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt. 


zzv.  81-46).  "^th  theee  weighty  words  ends 
the  third  day.— ^TediMsday  tJU  1 9th  of  iri$an 
f April  5<A;.— This  day  was  passed  in  retire- 
ment  with  the  Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it 
into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  to  betray  Him ; 
and  Judas  Iseariot  made  a  covenant  to  betray 
Him  to  the  chief  priests  fbr  thirty  pieces  of 
sUver  (Matt.  zzvL  14-16;  Mark  ziv.  10, 
11 ;  Luke  zzii.  1-6).— 7%iir«^  the  l^th  of 
Niaam  (April  6<V.— On  "the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,"  the  disciples  asked  their 
Master  where  they  were  to  eat  the  Paseover. 
He  directed  Peter  and  John  to  go  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they  should 
see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  demand 
of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  gnestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  pur- 
pose. All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them, 
and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  cele- 
brate, for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meaL 
The  sequence  of  the  events  is  not  quite  clear 
fhnn  a  oompariscm  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When  they 
had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to 
divide  amraigst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was 
customary  to  drink  at  the  paschal  supper 
four  cups  of  wine  mized  with  water;  and 
this  answered  to  the  first  of  them.  There 
now  arooe  a  contention  among  the  diwiples 
which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ;  per- 
haps in  eonnezion  with  the  places  which 
they  had  taken  at  this  (bast  (Luke).  After  a 
solemn  warning  against  pride  and  ambition 
Jesus  performed  an  act  which,  as  one  of  the 
last  of  His  Ufe,  must  ever  have  been  remem- 
bered by  the  witnesses  as  a  great  lesson  of 
humility.  He  rose  firom  the  table,  poured 
water  into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples* 
feet  (John).  After  all  had  been  washed,  the 
Saviour  ezplained  to  them  the  meaning  of 
-m^X  He  had  done.  **  If  I,  your  Lord  and 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.  Fk>r  I  have 
given  you  an  ezample,  that  ye  should  do  as 
I  have  done  to  you"  (Matt.  zzvi.  17-20; 
Mark  ziv.  12-17;  Luke  zzii.  7-80;  John 
ziiL  1-20).  From  this  act  of  love  it  does 
not  seem  that  even  the  traitor  Judas  was 
ezduded.  But  his  trMson  was  thoroughly 
known ;  and  now  Jesus  denounces  it.  One 
of  them  should  betray  Him.  The  traitor 
having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object, 
the  end  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  seemed 
already  at  hand.  He  gave  them  the  new 
commandment,  to  love  one  another,  as  though 
it  were  a  last  bequest  to  them  (Matt.  zzvi. 
21-25  ;  Mark  ziv.  18-21 ;  Luke  zzU.  21-21 ; 
John  ZiiL  21-85).  Towards  the  doee  of  the 
meal  Jesus  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
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Lord's  Sapper  (Matt.  zzTi.  36-29 ;  Mark 
ziT.  22-29  ;  Lake  zzU.  19,  20 ;  1  Cor.  zi. 
23-25).  Tbe  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold, 
and  to  no  one  would  soch  an  annonncement 
be  more  incredible  than  to  Peter  himself 
(Matt  zzTi.  81-35  ;  Mark  zIt.  37-81 ;  Lake 
zxii.  81-88  ;  John  ziU.  86-88).  That  great 
final  disooorae,  which  John  alone  has  re- 
corded, is  now  delirered.  Although  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure 
(John  ziT.  81),  this  perhaps  only  implies 
that  they  prepared  to  go;  and  then  the 
whole  discourse  was  delirered  in  the  house 
before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane  (John 
zIt.-ztU.).— JWdoy  tM»l5thqf  Ni$am  (April 
1th),  kteUiding  part  of  th^  ev*  of  U.^**  When 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,"  which  perhaps 
means,  when  they  had  sung  the  second  part 
of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise,  which  con- 
■tsted  of  Psalms  ozT.-czriii.,  the  former  part 
(Psalms  cziii.-cziT.)  baring  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out 
into  the  Mount  of  Olires.  Jesus  takes  only 
his  three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  and  passes  with  them  fiirUier  into 
the  garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  tbe  entrance.  No  pen  can  attempt  to 
describe  what  passed  that  night  in  that  se- 
cluded spot.  He  tells  them  "my  soul  is 
ezeeeding  sorrowfiil,  even  unto  death  :  tarry 
ye  here  and  watch  with  me,"  and  then  leav- 
ing even  the  three  He  goes  ftirther,  and  in 
solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  triaL 
The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  ezpressive 
— '*  He  began  to  be  sore  amased,  and  to  be 
very  heavy"  (ziv.  88).  The  former  word 
means  that  he  was  struck  with  a  great  dread ; 
not  firom  the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  how- 
ever ezoruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but 
trmn  the  contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world, 
of  which,  in  some  inconceivable  way.  He  felt 
the  bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did  not 
merely  contemplate  them,  but  bear  and  ttfil 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  ezplain  this  scene 
in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way.  The  dis- 
ciples have  sunk  to  sleep.  It  was  in  search 
of  consolation  that  He  came  back  to  them. 
The  disdple  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask 
*'Why  cannot  I  foUow  thee  nowt"  must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  for- 
mer confidence — "Cooldest  not  thou  watch 
one  hour!"  A  second  time  He  departs  and 
wrestles  in  prayer  with  the  Father.  A  second 
time  He  returns  and  ilnds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet  a  third  time ; 
and  then  all  is  concluded.  Henceforth  they 
may  sleep  and  take  their  rest;  never  more 
shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one  hour  with 
Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at  an 
end.  This  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to 
tho    Transfiguration    (Matt.    zzvi.    86-46; 


Mark  ziv.  32-42  ;  Luke  zzii.  89-46;  John 
zviiL  1).  Judas  now  appeared  to  complete 
his  work.  In  the  doubtftil  light  of  torches, 
a  kiss  trom.  him  was  the  sign  to  the  officers 
whom  they  should  take.  Peter,  whose  name 
is  first  given  i;i  John's  Gospel,  drew  a  sword 
and  smote  a  ilKant  of  the  high-priest  and 
cut  off  his  ear ;  but  his  Lord  refused  such 
succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  AU 
the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt, 
zzvi.  47-56 ;  Mark  ziv.  48-52 ;  Luke  zziL 
47-58 ;  John  zvUi.  2-12).  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  events  that  imme- 
diately follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  four 
accounts.  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  fkther- 
in-law  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest.  It  might 
appear  from  the  coarse  of  John's  narrative 
that  tbe  ezamination  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in  the  house 
of  Annas  (John  zviiL  18,  14).  But  the  24th 
verse  is  retrospective ;  and  probably  all  that 
occurred  after  verse  14  took  place  not  at  the 
house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of  Caiaphas.  The 
house  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probably, 
like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central 
court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into  this 
court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a 
woman  stood  to  open.  As  Peter  passed  in, 
tbe  portress  took  note  of  him;  and  after- 
wards, at  the  fire  which  had  been  lighted, 
asked  him,  **  Art  not  thou  also  qne  of  this 
man's  disciples  t"  (John).  All  the  seal  and 
boldness  of  Peter  seems  to  have  deserted  him. 
He  had  come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  determined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master! 
Feeling  now  ^e  danger  of  his  situation,  he 
went  out  into  the  porch,  and  there  some  one, 
or,  looking  at  ail  the  accounts,  probably  se- 
veral persons,  asked  him  the  question  a 
second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned 
into  the  ooort,  the  same  question  was  put  to 
him  a  third  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then 
tbe  eock  crew ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  n-:t>^in 
sight,  probably  in  some  open  room  commuai- 
cating  with  the  court,  "turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  And  Petei  remembered  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto 
Him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
Me  thrioe.  And  Peter  went  out  and  wept 
bitterly  "  (Matt.  zzvi.  57,  58,  69-75 ;  Mark 
ziv.  68,  54,  66-72  ;  Luke  zzii.  54-68  ;  John 
zviiL  18-18, 24-27).  The  first  interrogatory 
to  which  our  Lord  was  subject  (John  zviii. 
19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him  by  Caiaphas, 
probably  before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to 
assemble.  It  was  the  questioning  of  an  in- 
quisitive person  who  had  an  important  cri- 
minal in  his  presence,  rather  than  a  formal 
eiamlnation.    The  Lord's  retesal  to  answer 
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in  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  prooeedings  begin  He  it  ready 
to  answer.  A  senrant  of  the  high-priest, 
Imowing  that  he  should  thereby  please  his 
master,  smote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  Ood 
\rith  the  palm  of  his  hand.  But  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high- 
priest  in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled, 
and  brought  their  band  of  false  witnesses, 
whom  they  must  have  had  ready  before. 
These  gaTc  their  testimony,  but  even  before 
this  unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand;  it 
was  so  full  of  contradictions.  At  last  two 
ftdse  witnesses  came,  and  their  testimony  was 
Tery  like  the  truth.  Eren  these  two  fell 
into  contradictions.  The  high-priest  now 
with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory 
and  power  at  the  last  day.  This  is  enough 
for  their  purpose.  They  pronounce  Him 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  death  should  be 
the  punishment  (John  XTiii.  19-24 ;  Luke 
zxii.  65-71 ;  Matt.  xxTi.  59-68  ;  Mark  xir. 
55-65).  Although  they  had  pronounced 
Jesus  to  be  guilty  of  death,  the  Sanhedrim 
possessed  no  power  to  carry  out  such  a  sen- 
tence. As  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him 
to  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall 
of  Judgment,  or  praetorium,  was  probably  a 
part  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  near  the  Tem- 
ple, where  the  Roman  garrison  was.  Pilate 
hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  offender  under 
their  law,  was  about  to  gire  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this  would  have 
made  it  quite  safe  to  execute  him.  From 
the  first  Jesus  found  farour  in  the  eyes  of 
Pilate,  and  He  pronounced  that  he  found  no 
fault  in  Him.  Not  so  easily  were  the  Jews 
to  be  cheated  of  their  prey.  They  heaped 
up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  (Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate  was 
no  match  for  their  rehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod 
to  be  dealt  with;  but  Herod,  after  cruel 
mockery  and  persecution,  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  Now  commenced  the  fearful  struggle 
between  the  Roman  procurator,  a  weak  as 
well  as  cruel  man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well- 
known  incidents  of  the  second  intenriew  are 
soon  recalled.  After  the  examination  by 
Herod,  and  the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  pro- 
posed to  release  Him,  as  it  was  usual  on  the 
feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the  Jews 
out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this ;  but 
it  was  a  covert  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred 
another  priraner,  called  Barabbas.  Now  came 
the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and  insults  of 


the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and  ad- 
dressed Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more 
effort  for  His  release.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus  :  but  the  last  argument,  which 
had  been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along, 
was  now  openly  applied  to  him :  **  If  thou 
let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  C»sar*s  Mend.'* 
This  decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus 
to  be  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  15-30  ;  Mark  xv. 
6-19;  Luke  xxiU.  17-25;  John  xviii.  39, 
40,  xix.  1-16).  John  mentions  that  this  oc- 
curred about  the  sixth  hour,  reckoning  pro- 
bably ft*om  midnight.  In  Mark  the  Jewish 
reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is  fol- 
lowed. One  Person  alone  has  been  calm 
amidst  the  excitements  of  that  night  of  hor- 
rors. On  Him  is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His 
cross,  or  at  least  of  the  transverse  beam  of 
it ;  and,  with  this  pressing  Him  down,  they 
proceed  out  of  the  city  to  Golgotha  or  Cal- 
vary, a  place  the  site  of  which  is  now  uncer- 
tain. As  He  began  to  droop.  His  persecu- 
tors, unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burthen,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
After  offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they 
crucified  Him  between  two  thieves.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  His  humiliation ;  a  thief  had 
been  preferred  before  Him,  and  two  thieves 
share  His  punishment  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription,  **  Jesus, 
the  King  of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests 
took  exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  de- 
nounce Him  as  falsely  calling  Himself  by 
that  name,  but  Pilate  refiiaed  to  alter  it. 
One  of  the  two  thieves  underwent  a  change 
of  heart  even  on  the  cross :  he  reviled  at 
first  (Matt) ;  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  the 
constancy  of  Jesus,  repented  (Luke)  (Matt 
xxviL  ;  Mark  xv. ;  Luke  xxiii. ;  John  xix.). 
In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood 
near,  the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  **  Be- 
hold thy  son  I  behold  thy  mother.**  From 
the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth  there  was  dark- 
ness over  the  whole  land.  At  the  ninth  hour 
(3  p.K.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a  loud  voice  the 
opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm,  all  the 
inspired  words  of  which  referred  to  the  suf- 
fering Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the 
soldiers  and  put  it  on  a  reed  to  moisten  the 
sufllBrer's  lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  •*  It  is  finished  **  (John),  **  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit**  (Luke); 
and  gave  up  the  ghost  (Matt,  xxvii.  Sl-56  ; 
Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxiiL  83-49  ;  John 
xix.  17-30).  On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veU 
which  covered  the  most  Holy  Place  of  the 
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Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  especial  pre- 
Knce  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in  twain.  There 
was  a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were 
iead  rose  from  their  graves,  although  they 
returned  to  the  duat  again  after  this  great 
token  of  Christ's  quickening  power  had  been 
given  to  many  (Matt).  The  Jews,  very  zea- 
lous for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their 
murderous  work,  begged  Pilate  that  Ho 
would  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  by 
breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals  that  they 
might  be  taken  down  and  buried  before  the 
Sabbath,  for  which  they  were  preparing 
(Deut.  xxi.  2S ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5,  §  2). 
Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty  found 
that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living.  The  death  of  the  Lord  before  the 
others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the  consequence 
of  the  previous  mental  steering  which  He 
had  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
fhune  to  dissolution.  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
a  member  of  the  Council  but  a  secret  disciple 
of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it.  Nicodemus 
assisted  in  this  work  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  laid  it  in  Joseph's 
new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  50-61 ;  Mark  xv. 
87-47 ;  Luke  xxiU.  46-56 ;  John  xix.  80- 
42). — Saturday  the  \%th  of  Niton  (April 
6thJ.— The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with 
Pilate's  permission,  set  a  watch  over  the 
tomb,  **  lest  His  disciples  come  by  night  and 
steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people  He 
is  risen  fh>m  the  dead."  (Matt.  xxvU.  62- 
9B).Sundatf  the  17 th  of  Nitan  (AprU  9th). 
— The  Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening 
of  Nisan  16th.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  took  place.  The  exact 
hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists.  Of  the  great  mystery 
itself,  the  resiimption  of  life  by  Him  who  was 
truly  dead,  we  see  but  little.  The  women, 
who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had  pre- 
pared spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps 
to  complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord's 
body,  already  performed  in  haste  by  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus.  They  came  very  early  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  Sepulchre. 
When  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone  rolled 
away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene at  this  point  goes  back  in  haste ;  and 
at  once,  believing  that  the  body  has  been 
removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John  that 
the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The  other 
women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and 
they  see  an  angel  (Matt.  Mark).  The  two 
angels,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  are  probably 
two  separate  appearances  to  Afferent  mem- 
bers of  Uie  group ;  for  he  alone  mentions  an 


indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  Sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make 
known  the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they 
were  going,  "Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All 
hail."  The  eleven  do  not  believe  the  account 
when  they  receive  it.  In  the  mean  time 
Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre.  They 
ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived 
first  and  looked  in;  Peter  afterwards  came 
up,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  the  awe 
which  had  prevented  the  other  disciple  Arom 
going  in  appears  to  have  been  unfelt  by  Peter, 
who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the  grave- 
clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  This  foct  must  have  suggested  that 
the  removal  was  not  the  work  of  human 
hands.  They  then  returned,  wondering  at 
what  they  had  seen.  Mary  Magdalene,  how- 
ever, remained  weeping  at  the  tomb,  and  she 
too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the  tomb,  though 
Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  address  her, 
and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without  any 
suspicion  that  Uie  Lord  is  risen.  As  she 
turns  away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult 
of  her  feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him 
at  His  first  address.  But  He  calls  her  by 
name,  and  then  she  Joyfully  recognises  her 
Master.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord 
was  to  Peter  (Luke,  Paul) ;  the  fourth  to  the 
two  disciples  going  to  Emmans  in  the  evening 
(Mark,  Luke) ;  the  fifth  in  the  same  evening 
to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat  (Mark, 
Luke,  John).  All  of  these  occurred  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of  the 
Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after.  He  ap- 
peared to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a 
convincing  proof  of  His  resurrection  (John) ; 
this  was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh 
was  in  Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles 
were  assembled,  some  of  them  probably  about 
to  return  to  their  old  trade  of  fishing  (John). 
The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven  (Matt.),  and 
probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  assembled 
with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and  the  last 
to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  Just  before  the 
Ascension  (Acts). 

JETH'RO  was  priest  or  prince  of  Midlan, 
both  offices  probably  being  combined  in  one 
person.  Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his 
exile  from  Egypt  with  him,  and  married  his 
daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice  of  Jethro, 
Moses  appointed  deputies  to  Judge  the  con- 
gregation and  share  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account 
of  his  local  knowledge  he  was  entreated  to 
remain  with  the  Israelites  throughout  their 
journey  to  Canaan  (Num.  x.  31,  88).  It  is 
said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midiaxi 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Beuel ; 
afterwards  at  oh.  ilL  1,  he  is  called  Jothro« 
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as  alflo  in  eh.  xviii. :  but  in  Num.  x.  39 
"Hobabthe  eon  of  Raguel  the  Midianite" 
is  apparently  called  Moses'  &ther-in-law 
(comp.  Jndg.  iv.  11).  Some  oommentators 
take  Jethro  and  Beuel  to  be  identical,  and 
eall  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

JEW.  This  name  was  properly  applied  to 
a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes.  The  term  first 
makes  its  appearance  Just  before  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  (3  K.  xtL  6).  After  the 
Betam  the  word  receired  a  lai^r  applica- 
tion. Partly  from  the  predominance  of  the 
members  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among 
those  who  returned  to  Palestine,  partly  fh>m 
the  identification  of  Judah  with  the  religious 
ideas  and  hopes  of  the  people,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  state  were  called  Jews 
(Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended  to 
the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  through- 
out the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12  ;  Ear.  ir.  12, 
38,  ftc. ;  Neh.  L  3,  iL  16,  t.  1,  ftc. ;  Eoth. 
iii.  4  IP.,  Ac.).  Under  the  name  of  **  Judae- 
ans,** the  people  of  Israel  were  known  to 
classical  writers  (Tac.  S.  t.  S,  ftc).  The 
force  of  the  title  **  Jew  *'  is  seen  particularly 
In  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  very  rarely 
uses  any  other  term  to  describe  the  opponents 
of  oar  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the 
limited  and  definite  form  of  a  national  re- 
ligion ;  but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  progress 
of  the  fkith,  it  was  contrasted  with  Greek  as 
implying  an  outward  oorenant  with  God 
(Rom.  L  16,  ii.  9,  10;  CoL  iU.  11,  ftc), 
which  was  the  correlative  of  ffelUt^tt  [Hxl- 
lkmibt],  and  marked  a  division  of  language 
subsisting  within  the  entire  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  expressive  than  ItraslUe, 
which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of 
Jacob  (2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  John  L  47 ;  1  Maoc.  L 
4S,  5S,  and  often). 

JEWEL.     [Pksciovs  dronxs.] 

JEW'RT,  the  same  word  elsewhere  ren- 
dered Judah  and  Judaea.  It  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Apoo.  and  N.  T.,  but  once  only 
in  the  O.  T.  (Dan.  v.  18).  Jewry  comes  to 
us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English. 

JEZ'EBEL,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and 
Ahasiah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.  She 
was  a  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of 
*<  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians.**  In  her 
hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  35).  The  first  efTect  of  her  in- 
floenee  was  the  Immediate  establishment  of 
the  Phoenician  worship  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  eourt  of  Ahab.    At  her  table  were  sup- 


ported no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  AsUrte  (1  K.  xvi.  81,  83.  xviii. 
19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to 
th^  time  had  found  their  chief  reftige  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her 
orders  and  put  to  the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  18  ; 
3  K.  ix.  7).  When  at  last  the  people,  at  the 
instigation  of  El^ah,  rose  against  her  min- 
isters, and  slaughtered  them  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence 
of  mind.  The  next  instance  of  her  power  is 
still  more  characteristic  and  complete.  When 
she  found  her  husband  cast  down  by  his  dis- 
appointment at  being  thwarted  by  Naboth, 
she  took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands, 
with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of  Clytem- 
nestra  or  Lady  Macbeth  (1  K.  xxi.  7).  She 
wrote  a  warrant  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed 
it  with  his  seal.  To  her,  and  not  to  Ahab, 
was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14), 
and  she  bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the 
vacant  property ;  and  on  her  accordingly  fell 
the  prophet's  curse,  as  well  as  on  her  hus- 
band (1  K.  xxi.  38).  We  hear  no  more  of 
her  for  a  long  period.  But  she  survived 
Ahab  for  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen-mother 
(after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a  great  per- 
sonage in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  the  vengeance 
of  Jehu.  She  was  looking  out  ftrom  the 
window  of  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the 
gate  of  the  city,  as  Jehu  approached.  The 
new  king  looked  up  trora  his  chariot.  Two 
or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal  harem  showed 
their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his  com- 
mand dashed  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front 
of  the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ;  and  the  last  remains  of 
life  were  trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hrofli. 
The  body  was  left  in  that  open  space  called 
in  modem  Eastern  language  "  the  mounds," 
where  oflkl  is  thrown  from  the  city-walls. 
The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities,  which  prowl 
around  these  localities,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the 
modem  village  which  occupies  the  site  of 
Jezreel,  pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey. 
JEZ'REEL.  1.  A  dty  situated  in  the 
plain  of  the  same  name  between  Gilboa  and 
Little  Hermon,  now  generally  called  Es- 
draelon.  [Esdxablok.]  It  appears  in  Josh, 
xix.  18,  but  its  historical  importance  dates 
fl^m  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who  chose  it  for  his 
chief  residence.  The  situation  of  the  modem 
village  of  Zerin  still  remains  to  show  the 
fitness  of  his  choice.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
or  within  the  town  probably,  was  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an  establishment 
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of  400  priests  supported  by  Jesebel  (1  K. 
XTi.  83  ;  2  K.  x.  11).  The  palace  of  ALab 
(1  K.  xxi.  1,  xvilL  46),  probably  contain- 
ing his  "ivory  house  "(IK.  xxii.  39),  was 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part 
of  the  city  wall  (oomp.  1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix. 
23,  30,  33).  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel 
lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and  had  a  high 
window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30).  Close 
by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio,  was 
a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel  stood,  to 
give  notice  of  arrivals  fh>m  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  among 
the  hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its 
representative.  The  gateway  of  the  city  on 
the  east  was  also  the  gateway  of  the  palace 
(2  K.  ix.  34).  Whether  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful 
question.  Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction 
are  two  springs,  one  ^2  minutes  Arom  the 
town,  the  other  20  minutes.  The  latter  pro- 
bably both  fh>m  its  sise  and  situation,  was 
known  as  "  thb  Spkino  op  Jbzrbkl  "  (mis- 
translated A.  y.  **  a  fountain,'*  1  Sam.  xxix. 
1).  With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the 
glory  of  Jezreel  departed. — 9.  A  town  in 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  southern 
Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in  his 
wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the  Israelitess  for 
his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  xxx.  5). 

JO'AB,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah, 
David's  sister.  Their  father  is  unknown, 
but  seems  to  have  resided  at  Bethlehem,  and 
to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we  find  men- 
tion of  bis  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam.  ii. 
32).  Joab  first  appears  after  David's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  at  Hebron.  Abner 
slew  in  battle  Asahel,  the  younger  brother  of 
Joab;  and  when  David  afterwards  received 
Abner  into  fovour,  Joab  treacherously  mur- 
dered him.  [Abkbr.]  There  was  now  no 
rival  left  in  the  way  of  Joab's  advancement, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Jebus  he  was  appointed 
for  his  prowess  commander-in-chief — "cap- 
tain of  the  host" — the  same  office  that  Abner 
had  held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state 
after  the  king  (1  Chr.  xi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  viU.  16). 
In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the 
king  with  undeviating  fideli^.  In  the  wide 
range  of  wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab 
was  the  acting  general.  He  was  called  by 
the  almost  regal  title  of  "Lord"  (2  Sam. 
xi.  11),  "the  prince  of  the  king's  army" 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  84). — 1.  His  great  war  waa 
against  the  Ammonites  which  he  conducted 
in  person.  It  was  divided  into  three  cam- 
paigns. At  the  siege  of  Rabbah,  in  the  last 
campaign,  the  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and 
the  whole  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or 


huts  round  the  beleaguered  city  (2  Sam.  xi. 
1,  11).  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and  then  sent  to  urge  David  to  come 
and  take  the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28).— 2. 
The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In 
the  entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in 
David's  domestic  life,  he  bore  an  important 
part,  (a)  The  first  occasion  was  the  un- 
happy correspondence  which  passed  between 
him  and  the  king  during  the  Ammonite  war 
respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  1- 
25).  (6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was 
displayed  was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to 
reinstate  Absalom  in  David's  favour,  after 
the  murder  of  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiv.  1-20). 
(o)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's 
interests  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son 
were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of 
Absalom.  His  former  intimacy  with  the 
prince  did  not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king. 
He  followed  him  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  in 
the  final  battle  of  Ephraim  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel  prince's 
dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  ii^  unction 
to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had 
courage  to  act  so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam. 
xviU.  2,  11-15).  The  king  transferred  the 
command  to  Amasa.  {d)  Nothing  brings  out 
more  strongly  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this  trying  crisis  of 
his  history.  With  his  own  guard  and  the 
mighty  men  under  Abishai  he  went  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival 
Amasa,  more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same 
quest.  At  "  the  great  stone  "  in  Oibeon,  the 
cousins  met.  Joab's  sword  was  attached  to 
his  girdle  ;  by  design  or  accident  it  protruded 
from  the  sheath ;  Amasa  rushed  into  the 
treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab  invited 
him,  holding  fast  his  beard  by  his  own  right 
hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his 
left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach ;  a 
single  blow  tram  that  practised  arm,  as  in 
the  case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work. — 
3.  There  is  something  mo>vmful  in  the  end 
of  Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his 
loyalty,  so  long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered. 
"  Though  he  had  not  turned  after  Absalom 
he  turned  after  Adon^ah"  (1  IL  ii.  28). 
This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of  the 
king's  long  cherished  resentment.  The  re- 
vival of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  Sol(nnon.  Joab  fled  to  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon,  and  was  there 
slain  by  Benaiah. 

JOAN'NA,  the  name  of  a  woman,  oocur- 
ring  twice  in  Luke  (viU.  8,  xxlv.  10),  but 
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eridently  denoting  the  eame  person.  In  the 
flnt  paasafire  she  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  *'  wife  of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod," 
that  is,  Antipas,  tetraroh  of  Galilee. 

JO'ASH,  contr.  fhnn  Jxboasb.  1.  Son  of 
Ahanah,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one 
of  his  children  who  escaped  the  murderous 
hand  of  Athaliah.  After  his  father's  sister 
Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest,  had  stolen  him  from  among  the  king's 
sons,  he  was  hid  for  six  years  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful  re- 
Tolntion,  conducted  by  Jehoiada,  placed  him 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed  the 
eoontry  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of 
Athaliah.  For  at  least  23  years,  while  Je- 
hoiada lired,  this  reign  was  very  inroeperous. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  fell 
into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion he  reviyed  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this 
by  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  Joash 
eaused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death  in  the  rery 
court  of  the  Lord's  house  (Matt,  xxiii.  85). 
The  Tengeance  imprecated  by  the  murdered 
high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Haaael  king  of  Syria  came  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as 
the  price  of  his  departure.  Joash  had 
scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  fatal  one.  Two  of  his 
■erTants,  taking  advantage  of  his  severe  ill- 
ness, some  think  of  a  wound  received  in 
battle,  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him 
in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo.  Joash's 
reign  lasted  40  years,  from  878  to  888  b.c. 
— 0.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahas  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  ttam  b.o.  840  to  825,  and 
for  two  full  years  a  contemporary  sovereign 
with  the  preceding  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ;  oomp.  with 
siL  1,  ziii.  10).  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
erown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
tnm  the  devastations  of  Haxael  and  Ben- 
hadad,  kings  of  Syria.  On  occasion  of  a 
friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to  Elisha  on  his 
deathbed,  the  prophet  promised  him  deliver- 
ance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek  (1  K. 
XX.  26-80).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and 
then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him  for 
staying,  and  limited  to  three  his  victories 
over  Syria.  Accordingly  Joash  did  beat 
Benhadad  three  times  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  recovered  fh>m  him  the  cities  which 
Hasael  had  taken  from  Jehoahas.  The  other 
great  military  event  of  Joash's  reign  was  his 
•ucceasful  war  with  Amaiiah  king  of  Jndah. 
The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fblly  in 
9  Chr.  xzv.  The  two  anniea  met  at  Beth- 
thimieah,  that  of  Joash  was  vietorkms,  put 


the  army  of  Amaaiah  to  the  rout,  took  him 
prisoner,  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  broke 
down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  plundered 
the  city.  He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
aiah  king  of  Judah,  and  w|m  succeeded  by 
his  son  Jeroboam  II.  ~8.  The  father  of 
Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Abies- 
rites  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  80,  81,  vli.  14,  viii. 
18,  2V,  82). 

JOB,  the  patriarch,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  His  residence  in  the 
land  of  Uzt  which  took  its  name  from  a  son 
of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  2S),  or  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
21),  marks  him  as  belonging  to  a  branch  of 
the  Aramaean  race,  which  had  settled  in 
the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia  (probably 
to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Palestine,  in 
Idumaean  Arabia),  adjacent  to  the  Sabaeans 
and  Chaldaeans.  The  opinions  of  Job  and 
his  friends  are  thus  peculiarly  interesting  as 
exhibiting  an  aspect  of  the  patriarchal  re- 
ligion outside  of  the  fkmlly  of  Abraham, 
and  as  yet  unJnflueneed  by  the  legislation  of 
Moses.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  early  patriarchal  type;  with 
little  of  ceremonial  ritual,  without  a  separate 
priesthood,  it  is  thoroughly  domestic  in  form 
and  spirit.  Job  is  represented  as  a  chieftain 
of  immense  wealth  anid  high  rank,  blameless 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  One  question 
could  be  raised  by  envy ;  may  not  the  good- 
ness which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible 
rewards  be  a  refined  form  of  selfishness  t 
Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  suggests  the  doubt, 
"  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  t"  and  asserts 
boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings  were 
withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  allegiance 
— **he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  fkoe."  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which 
this  book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve. 
Can  goodness  exist  irrespective  of  reward  T 
The  accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the 
trial.  He  destroys  Job's  property,  then  his 
children ;  and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  possible 
opening  for  a  cavil,  is  allowed  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  most  terrible  disease  known  in  the 
East.  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under 
the  trial.  Job  remains  steadfast.  He  repels 
his  wife's  suggestion  with  the  simple  words, 
**  What  I  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  I" 
**  In  aU  this  Job  did  not  sin  with  his  lips.'* 
The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  an- 
swered.— 2.  Still  it  is  clear  that  many  points 
of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in 
obscurity.  Entire  as  was  the  submission  of 
Job,  he  must  have  been  inwardly  perplexed 
by  events  to  which  he  had  no  due.  An 
opportunity  for  the  discusidon  of  the  provi- 
dential  government  of  the  world  is  aflbrded 
by  the  introduction  of  three  men,  represent- 
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ing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  age, 
who  came  to  condole  with  Job  on  hearing  of 
his  misfortunes.  After  a  long  discussion 
between  Job  and  his  three  Ariends,  Elihn,  a 
young  man,  who  had  listened  in  indignant 
silence  to  the  arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii. 
7),  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  speciallj  to  Job.  He 
shows  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false 
or  insufficient  grounds,  and  failed  to  convict 
him  or  to  yindicate  God*s  justice.  Job  again 
had  assumed  his  entire  innocence,  and  had 
arraigned  that  justice  (zxxiii.  9,  11).  Je- 
hovah at  length  appears  in  the  midst  of  a 
storm,  and  in  language  of  incomparable 
grandeur  He  reproves  and  silences  the  mur- 
murs of  Job.  He  rebukes  the  opponents  of 
Job,  and  vindicates  the  integrity  of  the 
patriarch.  The  restoration  of  Job's  external 
prosperity,  which  is  the  result  of  God*s  per- 
sonal manifestation,  symbolises  the  ultimate 
compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suffer- 
ings undergone  upon  earth. — ^The  date  of  the 
book  is  doubtftil,  and  there  have  been  many 
theories  upon  the  subject.  The  language 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic 
than  any  other  Hebrew  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
Aramaic  words,  and  grammatical  forms, 
which  some  critioe  have  regarded  as  a  strong 
proof  that  the  writer  must  have  lived  dur- 
ing, or  even  after  the  captivity.  This 
hypothesis  la  now  universally  given  up  as  un- 
tenable ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
Aramaisms  are  such  as  characterise  the 
antique  and  highly  poetic  style.  It  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  settled  point  that  the  book  was 
written  long  before  the  exile ;  while  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a  later  date  than 
the  Pentateuch.  This  impression  is  borne 
out  by  the  style.  The  total  absence  of  any 
allusion,  not  only  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  to 
the  events  of  the  Exodus,  the  tame  of  which 
must  have  reached  the  country  of  Job,  on 
any  hypothesis  respecting  its  locality,  is  a 
strong  axgument  for  the  early  age  both  of 
the  patriarch  and  of  the  book. 

JO 'BAB.  1.  The  last  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  L  28).— 8. 
One  of  the  **  kings  **  of  Edom  (Gen.  xzxvL 
88,  84  ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45). 

JOCHEB'ED,  the  wife  and  at  the  same 
time  the  aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  iL  1,  vi.  20 ;  Num. 
xxvl.  59). 

JO 'EL.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  pro- 
phet (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  88,  xv.  17), 
and  fother  of  Heman  the  singer. — 9.  The 
•econd  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  sou 
of  Pethuel,  probably  prophesied  in  Judah  in 
the  reign  of  Uzsiah.    We  find,  what  wo 


should  expect  on  the  supposition  of  Joel 
being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene 
which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in 
detail  by  subsequent  prophets.  The  proxi- 
mate event  to  which  the  prophecy  related 
was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judah,  of  a  twofold  character:  want  of 
water,  and  a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing 
for  several  years.  The  prophet  exhorts  the 
people  to  turn  to  God  with  penitence,  fasting, 
and  prayer;  and  then  (he  says)  the  plague 
shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend  in  its  sea- 
son, and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed  fhiit. 
Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyftil  one ;  for 
God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will 
extend  the  blessings  of  true  religion  to 
heathen  lands.  The  prophecy  is  referred  to 
in  Acts  tt. 

JOHN,  the  same  name  as  Johanan,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehohanan,  *<  Jehovah's  gift" 
1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Maccabaean  fiimily  (1  Maoo.  U.  1.). 
— 8.  The  eldest  son  of  Mattathias  sumamed 
Caddis,  who  was  slain  by  **the  children 
of  Jambrl"  (1  Maoc.  ii.  2,  ix.  86-88).— 
8.  The  fSctther  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maooabaeus  sent  to  Rome  ( 1  Maco. 
viii.  17 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). — 4.  The  son  of  Simon, 
the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeua  (1  Mace 
xiii.  58,  xvi.  1).— 6.  One  of  the  high-priest's 
family,  who,  with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat 
in  jui^ment  tipon  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
John  (Acts  iv.  6).— 6.  The  Hebrew  name  of 
the  Evangelist  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii. 
5,  18,  XV.  87). 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE  waa  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
and  of  Salome,  and  brother  of  James,  also  an 
apostle.  He  was  probably  younger  than  his 
brother,  whose  name  commonly  precedes  his 
(Matt  iv.  21,  X.  8,  xvii.  1,  ftc.),  younger 
than  his  fHend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his 
Master.  His  call,  and  that  of  his  brother,  to 
be  first  disciples  and  then  apostles  of  our 
Lord,  are  related  xmder  Jambs.  Peter  and 
James  and  John  come  within  the  innermost 
circle  of  their  Lord's  fkiends.  Peter  ia 
throughout  the  leader  of  that  band ;  to  John 
belongs  the  yet  more  memorable  distinction 
of  being  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  He 
hardly  sustains  the  popular  notion,  fostex«d 
by  the  received  types  of  Christian  art,  of  a 
nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine.  The  name 
Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vehemence, 
seal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.  [James.] 
The  three  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  87),  in  the 
glory  of  the  transfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1), 
when  he  forewarns  them  of  the  destruotioa 
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of  the  Holy  City  (Mark  xiiL  3,  Andrew,  in 
this  instance  with  them),  in  the  agony  of 
'  Oetbsemane.  When  the  betrayal  is  accom- 
plished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  mo- 
ment of  confosion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the 
others  simply  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight 
(John  ZTiii.  15).  The  personal  acquaintance 
which  existed  between  John  and  Caiaphas 
enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  himself 
and  Peter,  bnt  the  latter  remains  in  the  porch, 
with  the  offlcers  and  serrants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  coonoil- 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesns  thence,  eren  to 
the  praetorium  of  the  Roman  Procurator 
(JohnzTiii.  16, 10,  38).  Thence  he  followed, 
accompanied  probably  by  his  own  mother, 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesos,  and  Mary  Magda- 
lene, to  the  place  of  omeifizion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother  leaves  to 
him  a  brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a  son 
to  the  mother  who  is  left  desolate  (John  zix. 
26-37).  The  Sabbath  that  followed  was  spent, 
it  would  appear,  in  the  same  company.  He 
receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on  the 
old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  that 
Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings 
of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  zz.  3) ;  they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the 
strange  words  meant.  Not  without  some 
bearing  on  their  respective  characters  is  the 
fact  that  John  is  the  more  impetuous,  running 
on  most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the 
least  restrained  by  awe,  the  first  to  enter  in 
and  look  (John  zz.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight 
days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John  zz. 
36).  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  re- 
Burreetion  and  the  ascension,  we  find  them 
still  together  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  zxi. 
1).  Here  too  there  is  a  characteristic  differ- 
ence. John  is  the  first  to  recognise  in  the 
dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  first  to 
plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the 
shore  where  He  stood  calling  to  them  (John 
zzi.  7).  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reveal 
to  us  the  deep  afliBCtion  which  united  the  two 
fHends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter  to  know 
his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the 
question,  **  And  what  shall  this  man  do  t " 
(John  zzi.  31).  The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  union.  They  are  of  course 
together  at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Together  they  enter  the  Temple 
as  worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest 
against  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  18). 
The  persecution  which  was  pushed  on  by 
Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any 
of  the  apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1).  The 
sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which 
followed  under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a 
great  sorrow  to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his 


brother  (Acts  zii.  3).  His  fHend  was  driven 
to  seek  safety  in  fiight.  Fifteen  years  after 
St.  PauPs  first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem 
and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  ol 
the  great  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  zv.  6).  His 
subsequent  history  we  know  only  by  tradi- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  removed 
fhnn  Jerusalem  and  settled  at  Ephesus,  though 
at  what  time  is  uncertain.  Tradition  goes 
on  to  relate  that  in  the  persecution  under 
Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  by 
his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into 
which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurl 
him.  He  is  then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
and  Patmos  is  the  place  of  his  exile.  The 
accession  of  Nerva  Arees  him  fh)m  danger, 
and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  Heresies  continue 
to  show  themselves,  but  he  meets  them  with 
the  strongest  possible  protest.  The  very 
time  of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of 
coi^ecture  rather  than  of  history,  and  the 
dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  it  range 
fh>m  A.n.  89  to  a.d.  120. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  was  of  tiie  priestly 
race  by  both  parents,  for  his  father  Zacharias 
was  himself  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abla, 
or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  zxiv.  10),  offering  incense 
at  the  very  time  when  a  son  was  promised  to 
him ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of  the  daughters  of 
Aaron  (Luke  L  5).  His  birth— a  birth  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
but  through  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an  angel 
sent  from  God,  and  is  related  at  length  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  siz  months 
that  of  our  Lord.  John  was  ordained  to  be 
a  Nazarite  ft-om  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15). 
Dwelling  by  himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly 
peopled  region  westward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ho 
prepared  himself  for  the  wonderful  office  to 
which  he  had  been  divinely  called.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself 
a  lesson  to  his  countrymen;  his  dress  was 
that  of  the  old  prophets — a  garment  woven 
of  camel's  hair  (3  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the 
body  by  a  leathern  girdle.  His  food  was 
such  as  the  desert  afforded — locusts  (Lev. 
zi.  32)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  Izzzi.  16).  And 
now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural 
birth — ^his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation 
for  extraordinary  sanctity — and  the  generally 
prevailing  expectation  that  some  great  one 
was  about  to  appear — these  causes,  without 
the  aid  of  miraculous  power,  for  "  John  did 
no  miracle"  (John  z.  41),  were  sufficient  to 
attract  to  him  a  great  multitude  fk-om  **  every 
quarter"  (Matt.  iii.  5).    Brief  and  startling 
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^as  his  first  exhortation  to  them,  "  Repent  ye 
for  the  kingdom  of  hearen  is  at  hand.*'  Many 
of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their 
sins  and  to  be  baptised.  The  preparatory 
baptism  of  John  was  a  visible  sign  to  the 
people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment  by 
them,  that  a  hearty  renonciation  of  sin  and 
a  real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand.  But 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  John's 
baptism  unto  repentance,  and  that  baptism 
accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii. 
11,1 2).  Jesus  Himself  came  fk-om  Galilee  to 
Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John.  [Jnus.] 
From  incidental  notices  we  learn  that  John 
and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise  some 
time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  33,  iv.  1 ;  AcU  zix.  3).  We 
gather  also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples 
in  certain  moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fast- 
ing (Matt  ix.  14 ;  Luke  v.  33)  and  prayer 
(Luke  xL  1).  But  shortly  after  he  had  given 
his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John's  public 
ministry  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  daring 
disregard  of  the  divine  laws,  Herod  Antipas 
had  taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Philip;  and  when  John  reproved  him  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The  place  of 
his  confinement  was  the  castle  of  Maohaerus 
— a  fortress  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  was  here  that  reports  reached  him 
of  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  was  working 
in  Judaea.  Respecting  the  message  which 
John  sent  to  our  Saviour,  see  Jxsus,  p.  257. 
Nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Baptist  would 
satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  A  court 
festival  was  kept  at  Bfachaerus  in  honour  of 
the  king's  birthday.  After  supper,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  came  in  and  danced 
before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was  the 
king  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 
Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother, 
demanded  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  officer  of  his 
guard,  who  went  and  executed  John  in  the 
prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  feast  the 
eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had  de- 
nounced. His  death  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  just  before  the  third  passover,  in  the 
course  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  No  doubt  has  been 
enterumed  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel,  or 
of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  Ephesus 
and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned  by 
corly  writers  as  the  place  where  this  Gospd 


was  written ;  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus. 
The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  written,  i.e.  after  ▲.».  62.  Eusebius 
specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian, 
i.  e.  ▲.!>.  95,  as  the  year  of  Us  banishment 
to  Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel 
may  lie  about  midway  between  these  two, 
abont  A.]>.  78.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  ▲.».  60,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  It  contained  a  large  church 
of  faithAil  Christians,  a  multitude  of  zealous 
Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image 
was  borrowed  fh>m  the  East,  its  name  fhun  the 
West  The  Gospel  was  obviously  addreased 
primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main  object  of 
St  John,  who  wrote  after  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, is  to  supplement  their  narratives, 
which  were  almost  confined  to  our  Lord's 
lifls  in  Galilee.  [See  ftirther,  Gospuu] — The 
following  is  an  abridgment  of  its  contents  : — 
A.  2^  Prologue  i.  1-18.— -B.  The  HieUtry, 
i.  19-xx.  29.  a.  Various  events  relating  to 
our  Lord's  ministry,  narrated  in  connexion 
with  seven  journeys,  i.  19-xii.  50  : — 1.  First 
journey,  into  JudiuKS  and  banning  of  His 
ministry,  L  19-ii.  12.  2.  Second  Journey,  at 
the  Passover  in  the  first  year  of  His  ministry, 
il.  13-iv.  8.  Third  Journey,  in  the  second 
year  of  His  ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 
4.  Fourth  Journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
Uiird  year  of  His  ministry,  beyond  Jordan, 
vi.  5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  His 
death,  begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.- 
X.  31.  6.  Sixth  Journey,  about  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  z.  32-42.  7.  Seventh  Journey  in 
Judaea  towards  Bethany,  xL  1-54.  8.  Eighth 
Journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xiL 
h.  History  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii. 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and 
Death,  xviii.  xiz.  8.  His  Resurrection,  and 
the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1-29.— C.  The  Cbnelutkm, 
XX.  80>xxi. : — 1.  Boape  of  the  foregoing  his- 
tory, XX.  80,  81.  3.  Confirmation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Evangelist  by  additional 
historical  facts,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the 
elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-34.  8.  Reason 
of  the  termination  of  the  history,  xxi.  25. 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENERAL 
OF.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle 
John  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle.  Like 
the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  firom 
Ephesus,  and  most  likely  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century.  It  was  primarily  meant 
for  the  churches  of  Asia  under  St  John's  in- 
spection, to  whom  he  had  already  orally 
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deUrered  his  doctrine  (i.  8,  ii.  7).  In  the 
introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  itates  the 
purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the 
Word  of  life  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing, 
in  order  that  he  and  thej  might  be  united  in 
true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with 
God  the  Father*  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
The  ilrst  part  of  the  Epistle  maj  be  con- 
sidered to  end  at  il.  28.  The  Apostle  begins 
afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
munion at  ii.  S9,  and  returns  to  the  same 
theme  at  ir.  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is, 
that  the  means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the 
part  of  Christ,  His  atoning  blood  (L  7,  ii.  2, 
iiL  5,  It.  10,  14,  r.  6)  and  adrocacy  (IL  1)— 
on  the  pert  of  man,  holiness  (1.  6),  obedience 
(it  8),  purity  (iii.  8),  faith  (iii.  28,  iv.  8,  r. 
5),  and  above  aU  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  14,  ir.  7,  ▼. 
1).  There  are  two  doubtftil  passages  in  this 
Epistle,  ii.  28,  **  but  he  that  acknowledgeth 
the  Son  hath  the  Father  also,"  and  t.  7, 
"For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  It  would 
appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not 
genuine. 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OF.  These  two  Epistles  are 
placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of  **  disputed  " 
books,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtfiil 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evange- 
list, or  by  some  other  John.  The  evidence 
of  antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong, 
but  yet  is  considerable.  In  the  5th  century 
they  were  almost  universally  received.  The 
title  and  contents  of  the  Epistles  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fobrioator,  whereas  they 
would  account  for  their  non-universal  re- 
ception in  early  times.  The  Second  Epistle 
is  addressed  ixXxKr^  «vptf .  An  indiviklual 
woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister  and 
nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her 
name  is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been 
doubted.  According  to  one  interpretation  she 
is  **  the  Lady  Electa,"  to  another,  *•  the  elect 
Kyria,"  to  a  third,  "  the  elect  Lady."  The 
English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  should  have  expected  the  article.  The 
Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gains  or  Cains. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with 
Cains  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xiz.  29),  or  with 
Cains  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Cains  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  28;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or 
with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Cains 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  or  with  Cains  Bishop 
of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of 
St.  John  (Ep.  iiL  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth 
and  distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near 
Ephesus.  The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing 
the  Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady  to 
whom  he  wrote  against  abetting  the  teaching 


known  as  that  of  Basilides  and  his  followers, 
by  perhaps  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by 
her  towards  the  preachers  of  the  false  doc- 
trine. The  Third  EpisUe  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  commending  to  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  Caius  some  Christians  who 
were  strangers  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 
It  is  probable  that  these  Christians  carried 
this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their  In- 
troduction. 

JOK'MEAM,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  given 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1 
Chr.  vi.  68).  The  situation  of  Jokmeam  it 
to  a  certain  extent  indicated  in  1  K.  iv.  12, 
where  it  is  named  with  places  which  we 
know  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  valley  at 
the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe. 

JOK'NEAM,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebnlnn, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Mcrarite  Le- 
vitee  (Josh.  xxL  84).  Its  modem  site  is 
TtU  Katmotit  an  eminence  which  stands  Just 
below  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel. 

JOK'SHAN,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Ee- 
turah  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  8 ;  1  Chr.  L  82),  whose 
sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 

JOKTAN,  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  19),  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements 
of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
original  limits  are  stated  in  the  Bible,  *'  their 
dwelling  was  f^m  Mesha,  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sephar,  a  monnt  of  the  East "  (Gen.  x. 
80).  The  ancestor  of  the  great  southern 
peoples  was  called  Kaht&n,  who,  say  the 
Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktsm. 

JOK'THEEL.  1.  A  city  in  the  low  ooun- 
try  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  88),  named  next  to 
Lochish.— 8.  "  God-subdued,"  thetitie  given 
by  Amadah  to  the  diff  (A.Y.  Selah)— the 
stronghold  of  the  Edomites— after  he  had 
captured  it  fh>m  them  (2  K.  xiv.  7).  The 
parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr.  xxv.  11-18  sup- 
plies fuller  details. 

JO'NA,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
(John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as  Simon 
Baijona  {i.  s.  son  of  Jona)  in  Matt.  xvi.  17. 

JON'ADAB,  son  of  Shimeah  and  nephew  of 
David.  He  is  described  as  **very  subtil" 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8).  His  age  naturally  made 
him  the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,.heir  to 
the  throne  (2  Sam.  xlii.  8).  He  gave  him 
the  fSatal  advice  for  ensnaring  his  sister 
Tamar  (5,  6).  Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage 
of  the  same  tragedy,  Amnon  was  murdered 
by  Absalom,  and  the  exaggerated  report 
reached  David  that  all  the  princes  were 
slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  (2  Sam.  xiii.  82,  88). 

JO'NAH,  the  fifth  of  the  Minor  Prophet^ 
aocording  to  the  order  of  our  Bible,  was 
the  son  of  Amittal,  and  a  native  of  Oath- 
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hepher,  a  town  of  Lower  Galilee  in  Zebnlnn 
(2  K.  zir.  25).  He  lired  after  the  reign  of 
Jeho,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32) 
began ;  and  probably  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the 
prophets.  The  king  of  Ninereh  at  this  time 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Pul,  who  is  placed 
B/C.  750.  Our  English  Bible  gives  b.c.  862. 
Having  already,  as  it  seems,  prophesied  to 
lirael,  he  was  sent  to  Nineveh.  The  time 
was  one  of  political  revival  in  Israel ;  bat 
ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be  employed 
by  God  as  a  soourge  upon  them.  The  prophet 
shrank  firom  a  oommisdon  which  he  felt  sure 
would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a  hostile 
city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tarshlsh.  The  Providence  of  God,  however, 
watched  over  him,  first  in  a  storm,  and  then 
in  his  being  swallowed  by  a  large  fish  for 
the  space  of  three  days  and  three  nights. 
[On  this  suliiJect  see  art.  Whalb.]  After  his 
deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  commission  ; 
and  the  king, "  believing  him  to  be  a  minister 
f^om  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation,*'  and 
having  heard  of  his  miraculous  deliverance, 
ordered  a  general  fast,  and  averted  the  threat- 
ened judgment.  But  the  prophet,  not  f^om 
personal,  but  national  feelings,  grudged  the 
mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He  was 
therefore  taught,  by  the  significant  lesson 
of  the  "gourd,*'  whose  growth  and  decay 
brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him,  that 
he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  pro- 
phets would  afterwards  testify  by  word,  the 
capacity  of  Gentiles  for  salvation,  and  the 
design  of  God  to  make  them  partakers  of  it. 
This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 
(Luke  xi.  29,  80).  But  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  itself  was  also  shadowed  forth  in  the 
history  of  the  prophet  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41, 
xvL  4).  The  mission  of  Jonah  was  highly 
symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a  concealed 
prophecy.  The  old  tradition  made  the  burial- 
place  of  Jonah  to  be  Gathhepher :  the  modem 
tradition  places  it  at  Nebi-Tunus,  opposite 
Mosul. 

JO'NAS.  1.  The  prophet  Jonah  (Matt 
zU.  80,  40, 41,  zvi.  4).  9.  Father  of  Peter 
(John  xxl.  15-17).     [Joka.] 

JON'ATHAN,  that  is,  "  the  gift  of  Jeho- 
vah," the  eldest  son  of  king  SauL  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to 
the  throne.  Like  Saul,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23). 
He  was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial 
exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled — archery 
and  slinging  (1  Chr.  zii.  2).  His  bow  was 
to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father : 
"the  hcno  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back" 
(2  Soin.  L  22).    It  was  always  about  him 


(1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35).  His  life  may  be 
divided  into  two  main  parts. — 1.  The  war 
with  the  Philistines,  commonly  called,  firom 
ito  locaUty,  "  the  war  of  Michmash  "  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  21).  The  Philistines  were  still  in  the 
general  command  of  the  country ;  an  oflicer 
was  stationed  at  Geba,  either  the  same  as 
Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it.  In  a  sud- 
den act  of  youthAil  daring  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  fbr  a 
general  revolt.  But  it  was  a  premature 
attempt.  The  Philistines  poured  in  ft-om 
the  plain,  and  the  tyranny  became  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever.  From  this  oppres- 
sion, as  Jonathan  by  his  former  act  had  been 
the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  the 
first  to  deliver  his  people.  Without  commu- 
nicating his  project  to  any  one,  except  the 
young  man,  whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
age,  he  retained  as  his  armour-bearer,  he 
sallied  forth  trom  Gibeah  to  attack  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmash  (xiv.  1). 
A  panic  seised  the  garrison,  thence  spread  to 
the  oamp,  and  thence  to  the  surrounding 
hordes  of  marauders;  an  earthquake  com- 
bined with  the  terror  of  the  moment.  Saul 
and  his  little  band  had  watched  in  astonish- 
ment the  wild  retreat  ft-om  the  heights  of 
Gibeah:  he  now  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse 
(xiv.  24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who 
ate  before  the  evening,  and  he  tasted  the 
honey  which  lay  on  the  ground  as  they  passed 
through  the  forest.  Jephthah*s  dreadfiil  sac- 
rifice would  have  been  repeated;  but  the 
people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of 
that  great  day;  and  Jonathan  was  saved 
(xiv.  24-46).— 2.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
his  career  is  derived  trom  the  friendship  with 
David,  which  began  on  the  day  of  David's 
return  firom  the  victory  over  the  champion  of 
Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death.  Their 
last  meeting  was  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during 
Saul's  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiU.  16-18). 
From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till 
the  batUe  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battie  he  feU, 
with  his  two  brothers  and  his  father,  and 
his  oorpee  shared  their  fttte  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2, 
8).  His  ashes  were  buried  first  at  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (ib.  IS),  but  afterwards  removed  with 
those  of  his  father  to  Zelah  in  Benjamin 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news  of  his  death  oc- 
casioned the  celebrated  elegy  of  David.  He 
left  a  son,  Mephibosheth.  [Mxphibosbcth.] 
— 0.  Son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab* 
and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  1 
Chr.  zz.  7).  Like  David,  he  engaged  in  a 
single  combat,  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philis 
tine  of  Gath  (2  Sam.  zxi.  21).— 3.  The  son  of 
Abiathar,  the  high-priest,  is  the  last  desoend- 
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ant  of  Eli,  of  yrham  we  heur  anjthing.  He 
•  appears  on  the  day  of  David's  flight  fh>m 
Absalom  (S  Sam.  xr.  86,  xTii.  15-21),  and  on 
tlie  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration  (1  K.  1. 
43,  43).-- 4.  The  son,  or  deaoendant,  of  Oer- 
shorn  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  XTiii.  SO). 
[MiCAB.]— 6.  Son  of  Joiada,  and  his  sooeessor 
in  the  high.priesthood  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22, 28). 

JOP'PA,  or  Japho,  now  Jt^Of  a  town  on 
the  8.W.  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  portion  of 
Ban  (Josh.  xix.  46).  Having  a  harbour 
attached  to  it — though  always,  as  still,  a 
dangerous  one — it  be(»me  the  port  of  Jerusa* 
lem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  has  been 
ever  since.  Here  Jonah  **  took  ship  to  flee 
trom  the  presence  of  his  Maker."  Here,  on 
the  houae-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  **  by  the 
seaside,"  St.  Peter  had  his  vision  of  tolerance 
(Acta  xi.  5).  The  existing  town  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants. 

JO'RAM.     [Jbhoram.] 

JOB'DAN,  the  one  river  of  Palestine,  has 
a  course  of  little  more  than  200  miles,  from 
the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  the  river  of  the  "great 
plain"  of  Palestine— the  "  Descender  "—if 
not  "the  river  of  God"  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  ehoeen  people 
fhronghout  their  history.  There  were  fords 
over  against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men 
of  Jericho  pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7  ; 
oomp.  Judg.  ilL  28).  Higher  up,  perhaps 
over  against  Succoth,  some  way  above  where 
the  little  river  Jabbok  {Zerka)  enters  the 
Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
barah  (probably  the  Bethabara  6f  the  Gospel), 
where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianitee 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead 
Blew  the  Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  These  fords 
undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen. 
zxxiL  10).  Jordan  was  next  crossed,  over 
against  Jericho,  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
(Josh.  iv.  12,  18).  From  their  vicinity  to 
Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  mach  used ; 
David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x. 
17) ;  aiid  subsequently  when  a  fugitive  him- 
self, in  his  way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22)  on 
the  east  bank.  Thns  there  were  two  cus- 
tomary places,  at  Vhich  the  Jordan  was  ford- 
able  ;  and  it  must  have  been  at  one  of  these. 
If  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  afterwards 
administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  dis- 
dples  of  our  Lord.  Where  our  Lord  was 
haptised  is  not  stated  expressly ;  but  it  was 
probably  at  the  upper  ford.  These  fords 
were  rendered  so  much  the  more  precious  in 
those  days  fh>m  two  circumstances.  First, 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  then  any 
bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats  r^tdarly  esta- 
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blished  on,  the  Jordan.  And  secondly,  be- 
cause "  Jordan  overflowed  all  his  banks  all 
the  time  of  harvest"  (Josh,  iiii  15).  The 
channel  or  bed  of  the  river  became  brimftd, 
so  that  the  level  of  the  water  and  of  the 
banks  was  then  the  same.  The  last  feature 
which  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the  Scriptural 
account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  frequent  mention 
aa  a  boundary  :  "  over  Jordan,"  "  this,"  and 
"  the  other  side,"  or  "  beyond  Jordan,"  were 
ezpressiona  as  fluniUar  to  the  Israelites  aa 
••  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and  "  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears. 
In  one  sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
it  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  promised 
land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12).  The  Jordan  rises 
from  several  souroes  near  Panium  (Bdnida,, 
and  passes  through  the  lakes  of  Merom 
{H4l€h)  and  Oennesaret.  The  two  principal 
features  in  its  course  are  its  descent  and  its 
windings.  From  its  fountain-heads  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous 
inclined  plane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of 
rapids  or  predpitons  falls.  Between  the 
lake  of  Genneaaret  and  the  Dead  Sea  there 
are  27  rapids ;  the  depression  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  658  feet ;  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea  1816  feet.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  re- 
markable in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
The  only  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  below 
Gennesaret  are  the  TarmCk  (Hieromax)  and 
the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  Not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still 
Bethshan  and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Gerasa, 
Pella,  and  Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  im- 
portant cities,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of 
traffic  between  the  two  opposite  banks.  The 
physical  features  of  the  Ohor,  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  are  treated  of  under  Palbs- 

TXXK. 

JO'SEPH.  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons 
of  Jacob  by  Rachel,  is  first  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  Jacob  seems 
then  to  have  stayed  at  Hebron  with  the  aged 
Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept  his  flocks.  Joseph, 
we  read,  brought  the  evil  report  of  his 
brethren  to  his  fether,  and  they  hated  him 
because  his  father  loved  him  more  than 
them,  as  the  **  son  of  his  old  age,"  and  had 
shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  long  tunic 
with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maideiw 
of  the  richer  class  (Gen.  xxxviL  2).  The 
hatred  of  Joseph*s  brethren  was  increased  by 
his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshowing  that  they 
would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  import.  They  had 
gone  to  Shechem  to  feed  the  flock;  and 
Joeeph  was  sent  thither  from  the  vale  of 
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Hebron  by  his  fothcr  to  bring  him  -word  of 
their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They 
were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to 
Dothan,  which  appears  to  have  been  not  far 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day,  whererer  the  wild  country 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph's  approach,  his 
brethren,  except  Reuben,  resolred  to  kill 
him  ;  but  Reuben  saved  him,  persuading 
them  to  east  him  into  a  dry  pit,  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  fkther. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they 
stripped  him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into 
the  pit,  "  and  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread : 
and  tbey  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  Arom 
Gilead  with  their  camels."  Judah  suggested 
to  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeel- 
ites,  and  accordingly  they  took  him  out  of 
the  pit  and  sold  him  *'  for  twenty  [shekels] 
of  silver"  (ver.  28).  His  brethren  pretended 
to  Jacob  that  Joseph  had  been  killed  by  some 
wild  beast,  taking  to  him  the  tunic  stained 
with  a  kid's  blood.  The  Midianites  sold 
Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  **  an  officer  of 
Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners,  an 
Egyptian"  (xxxix.  1;  oomp.  xxxvii.  86). 
Joseph  prospered  in  the  house  of  the 
Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set  him 
over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand "  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  His 
master's  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  and 
failing,  charged  him  with  the  crime  she 
would  have  made  him  commit.  Potiphar, 
incensed  against  Joseph,  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  longer.  In  the  prison,  as  in 
Potiphar's  house,  Joseph  was  found  worthy 
of  complete  trust,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  placed  everything  under  his  control. 
After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed  against 
two  of  his  officers,  "  the  chief  of  the  cup* 
bearers  "  and  the  **  chief  of  the  bakers,"  and 
cast  them  into  the  prison  where  Joseph  was. 
Each  dreamed  a  prophetic  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted.  "After  two  years," 
Joseph's  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh  dreamed 
two  prophetic  dreams.  **He  stood  by  the 
river  [the  Nile].  And,  behpld,  coming  up 
out  of  the  river  seven  kine  [or  *  heifers*], 
beautiAil  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed ;  and 
they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass.  And,  behold, 
seven  other  kine  ooming  up  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  iean- 
fleshed"  (xli.  1-S).  Theee,  afterwards  de- 
scribed still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first 
•even,  and  yet,  as  is  said  in  the  second  ac- 
count, when  they  had  eaten  them  remained 
as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).    Then 


Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, — "Behold, 
seven  ears  of  com  coming  up  on  one  stalk, 
fkt  [or  *  ftiU,'  ver.  22]  and  good.  And,  be- 
hold, seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  with  the 
east  wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them  "  (ver. 
5,  6).  These,  also  described  more  strongly 
in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  first 
seven  ears  (ver.  6-7,  22-24).  In  the  morn- 
ing Pharaoh  sent  for  the  *'  scribes  "  and  the 
"  wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give 
him  an  interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of 
the  cupbearers  remembered  Joseph,  and  told 
Pharaoh  how  a  young  Hebrew,  "  servant  to 
the  captain  of  the  executioners,"  had  inter- 
preted his  and  hi«  fellow-prisoner's  dreams. 
"  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Joseph,  and 
they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  prison  : 
and  he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his 
raiment,  and  came  xmto  Pharaoh"  (ver.  14). 
The  king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph, 
when  he  had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  de- 
clared to  him  that  they  were  sent  of  God  to 
forewarn  Pharaoh.  There  was  essentially 
but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  sym- 
bolized years.  There  were  to  be  seven  years 
of  great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them 
seven  years  of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy 
famine."  On  the  interpretation  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  kine  represented  the 
animal  products,  and  the  ears  of  corn  the 
vegetable  products,  the  most  important  object 
in  each  class  representing  the  whole  class. 
Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph  coun- 
selled Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and  set 
him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven 
years  of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine. 
To  this  high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph, 
made  him  not  only  governor  of  Egypt,  but 
second  only  to  Uie  sovereign.  He  also 
"  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  [or  *  prince ']  of  On."  Joseph's 
first  act  was  to  go  throughout  all  the  Uind  of 
Egypt.  During  the  seven  plenteous  years 
there  was  a  very  abundant  produce,  and  he 
gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  had  advised 
Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up.  Before  the  year  of 
famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph  two  sons.  When 
the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the  funine 
began  (Gen.  xli.  54-57).  Famines  are  not 
very  unf^uent  in  the  history  of  Egypt. 
[FAxncB.]  After  the  famine  bad  lasted  for 
a  time,  apparently  two  years,  Joseph  gathered 
up  all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the 
com  which  they  bought:  and  Joseph  brought 
the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house  (xlvii.  IS, 
14).  When  all  the  money  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan  was  exhausted,  barter  became  neces- 
sary. Joseph  then  obtained  all  the  cattle  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all  the  lanU, 
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except  that  of  the  priest^  and  apparently,  m 
a  consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
He  demanded,  howerer,  only  a  fifth  part  of 
the  produce  as  Pharaoh's  right.  Early  in 
the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his 
helpless  sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  ivhere 
he  knew  there  was  com  to  be  bought.  Ben- 
jamin alone  he  kept  with  him.  Joseph  was 
now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits  and 
speech.  His  brethren  did  not  know  him, 
grown  f^om  the  boy  they  had  sold  Into  a 
man.  Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and 
behaved  to  them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we 
afterwards  learn,  an  interpreter,  and  spoke 
hard  words  to  Uieta,  and  accused  them  of 
being  spies.  In  defending  themselves  they 
spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole  story 
of  Joseph's  treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so 
graphically  told  in  Gen.  xlii.-xlv.,  and  is  so 
familiar  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat 
it.  After  the  removal  of  his  fiunily  into 
Egypt,  Jacob  and  bis  house  abode  in  the 
land  of  Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the 
country.  Here  Jacob,  when  near  his  end, 
gave  Joseph  a  portion  above  his  brethren, 
doubtless  including  the  **  pturoel  of  ground " 
at  Shechem,  his  future  burying-plaoe  (comp. 
Johniv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Joseph 
most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him"  (1.  1).  Whien 
he  had  caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  **  his 
•ervants  the  physicians  "  he  carried  him  to 
Canaan,  and  laid  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  the  burying-plaoe  of  his  fathers.  Then 
it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that,  their 
father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish 
them,  and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their 
fears.  We  know  no  more  of  Joseph  than 
that  he  lived  "a  hundred  and  ten  years,*' 
having  been  more  than  ninety  in  Egypt; 
that  he  "saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the 
third  "  [generation],  and  that  "  the  children 
also  of  Maehir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
home  upon  Joseph's  knees ;  **  and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they 
sMould  carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise :  thus  showing  in  his  latest  action  the 
faith  (Heb.  xi.  SS)  which  had  guided  his 
whole  life.  Like  his  father  he  was  em- 
balmed, "and  he  was  put  in  a  ooflin  in 
Egypt"  (I.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and 
laid  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in 
Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his 
offspring.  As  to  the  dynasty  which  ruled  in 
Egypt  during  Joseph's  residence,  see  Egypt. 
—a.  Sou  of  Heli,  and  reputed  fkther  of 
Jesus  Christ  All  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph 
in  the  N.  T.  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  a  just  man,  and  of  the  house 


and  lineage  of  David.  The  public  registers 
also  contained  his  name  under  the  reckoning 
of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
iii.  23  ;  Matt  L  20  ;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  Uved 
at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  family  had  been  settled  there  for 
at  least  two  preceding  generations,  possibly 
from  the  time  of  Matthat,  the  common  grand- 
father of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary  lived 
there  too  (Luke  L  26,  27).  He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle 
Jacob,  and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his 
wife  received  the  angelic  communication  re- 
corded in  Matt.  i.  20.  When  Jesus  was  12 
years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with 
tiiem  to  keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and 
when  they  returned  to  Naxareth  he  oontiiiued 
to  act  as  a  father  to  the  c'nild  Jesus,  and  was 
rejmted  to  be  so  indeed.  But  here  our  know- 
ledge of  Joseph  ends.  That  he  died  before 
our  Lord's  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27, 
and  perhaps  Mark  vi.  8  may  imply  that  he 
was  then  dead.  But  where,  when,  or  how 
he  died,  we  know  not — 8.  Josxph  of  Aai- 
MATHASA,  a  rich  and  pious  Israelite,  is  de- 
nominated by  Mark  (xv.  43),  an  honourable 
counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Great  Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further 
characterised  as  *'  a  good  man  and  a  just  '* 
(Luke  xxiiL  50),  one  of  those  who,  bearing 
in  their  hearts  the  words  of  their  old  pro- 
phets, were  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Mark  xv.  48 ;  Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51). 
We  are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  con- 
sent to  the  counsel  and  deed"  of  his  col- 
leagues in  conspiring  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  Jesus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  lacked  the 
courage  to  protest  against  their  judgment 
At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  fh>m  pro- 
fessing himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 
The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought  in 
him  the  same  elear  conviction  that  it  wrought 
in  the  Centurion  who  stood  by  the  cross ;  for 
on  the  very  evening  of  that  dreadfUl  day, 
when  the  triumph  of  the  chief  priests  and 
rulers  seemed  complete,  Joseph  "went  in 
boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the  body  of 
Jesus."  Pilate  consented.  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus  then  having  enfolded  the  sacred 
body  in  the  Unen  shroud  which  Joseph  had 
bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a 
rock,  a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  hod 
ever  yet  been  laid.  The  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. — 
4.  JosxpH,  (»lled  Barsabas,  and  sumamcd 
Justus ;  one  of  the  two  persons  choeen  by 
T  2 
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tae  assembled  oharoh  (Acts  L  28)  as  worthy 
to  fill  the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company 
from  which  Judas  had  fallen. 

JOSH'UA,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
various  forms  of  Hoshxa,  Oshba,  Jbboshva, 
Jbshxta,  and  Jesus,  was  Uie  son  of  Nun,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  rii.  27),  and 
was  nearly  forty  years  old  when  he  shared  in 
the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  He  is 
mentioned  first  in  connexion  with  the  fight 
against  Amalek  at  Bephidim,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  (Ex. 
xTli.  9).  When  Moses  ascended  Mount 
Sinai  to  receire  for  the  first  time  the  two 
Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
serrant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way, 
and  was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent 
(Ex.  xxxiL  17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
one  of  the  twelve  chieb  who  were  sent 
(Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  one  of  the  two  (xir.  6)  who  gare  an  en- 
couraging report  of  their  journey.  The  40 
years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and 
Joehua  was  one  of  the  few  surriTors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed 
(Num.  xxTii.  18)  to  inrest  Joshua  solemnly 
and  publidy  wiUi  definite  authority,  in  con- 
nexion with  Eleaxar  the  priest,  orer  the 
people.  And  after  this  was  done,  God  Him- 
self gave  Joehua  a  charge  by  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  28). 
Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed 
(Joeh.  i.  1),  Joshua  assumed  the  command 
of  the  people  at  Shittlm,  sent  spies  into 
Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan,  fortified  a  camp 
at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people,  kept  the 
passoyer,  and  was  Tisited  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanitee.  In 
the  first  attack  upon  Ai  the  Israelites  were 
repulsed :  it  fell  at  the  second  assault,  and 
the  invaders  marched  to  the  relief  of  Gibeon. 
In  the  great  battle  of  Bethhoron  the  Amorites 
were  signally  routed,  and  the  south  country 
^as  open  to  the  Israelites.  Joshua  returned 
to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half  of 
Palestine.  In  the  norUi,  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under 
Jabin  Idng  of  Haisor ;  and  pursued  his  suc- 
cess to  the  gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley 
of  Lebanon  under  Hermon.  In  six  years, 
six  tribes  with  thirty-one  petty  chiefii  were 
conquered ;  amongst  others  the  Anakim — 
the  old  terror  of  Israel — are  especially  re- 
corded as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in 
Philistia.  Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years, 
proceeded  in  conjunction  with  Eleazar  and 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  complete  the  divi- 
sion of  the  conquered  land ;  and  when  all 
was  allotted,  Tiranath-eerah  in  Mount 
JSphraim    was    assigned   by  the    people  as 


Joshua's  peculiar  inheritance.  After  on 
interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  as- 
sembly ftrom  all  IsraeL  He  delivered  two 
solemn  addresses  reminding  them  of  the 
marvellous  fulfilment  of  God's  promises  to 
their  fiathers,  and  warning  them  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  their  prosperity  depended  ; 
and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to  renew  their 
covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place 
already  fttmous  in  connexion  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXXV.  4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  82). 
He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

JOSH'UA,  BOOK  OF.  This  book  has 
been  regarded  by  many  critics  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  forming  with  the  latter  one 
complete  work ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  suflicient  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The 
fact  that  the  first  sentence  of  Joshua  b^ins 
with  a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  doeer 
connexion  between  it  and  the  Pentateuch 
than  exists  between  Judges  and  it.  The  re- 
ferences in  i.  8,  vilL  81,  xxUL  6,  xxiv.  26, 
to  the  "  book  of  the  law  "  rather  show  that 
that  book  was  distinct  fh>m  Joshua.  Other 
references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quo- 
tation (in  the  strict  modem  sense  of  the 
word)  tram,  the  Pentateuch  can  be  found  in 
Joshua.— The  book  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  :  (I.)  The  conquest  of 
Canaan,  (II.)  The  partition  of  Canaan,  (III.) 
Joshua's  farewell. — ^I.  The  preparations  for 
the  war  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  ch. 
1-5  ;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6 ;  the  conquest 
of  the  south,  7-10  ;  the  oonquest  of  the 
north,  11 ;  recapitulation,  12. — II.  Territory 
assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh, 
18;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  16 ;  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh, 
16,  17;  Bei\Jamin,  18;  Simeon,  Zebulun, 
Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19 ;  the 
appointment  of  six  cities  of  refbge,  20;  the  as- 
signment of  forty-eight  cities  to  Levi,  21 ;  the 
departure  of  the  transjordanic  tribes  to  their 
homes,  22.  This  part  of  the  book  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Dome^day-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  docu- 
ments of  which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the 
abstract  of  such  reports  as  were  supplied  by 
the  men  whom  Joshua  sent  out  to  describe 
the  land.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  pro- 
bable that  changes  were  introduced  into  their 
reports  by  transcribers  adapting  them  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  conntiy  in  later  times, 
when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new 
towns  sprang  up  and  old  ones  disappeared. 
— III.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people 
and  first  address,  28  ;  his  second  address  at 
Shechem,  and  his  death,  24.  Nothing  is 
really  known  as  to  the  authoiship   of  the 
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book.  JoshoA  himself  is  generally  named  as 
the  aathw  hy  the  Jewish  vriters  and  the 
Christian  Fathers ;  bat  no  contemporary 
assertion  or  soffloient  historioal  proof  of  the 
foct  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out qualification.  The  last  verses  (zzlr.  29- 
S3)  were  obTioosly  added  at  a  later  time. 
Some  erents,  such  as  the  capture  of  Hebron, 
of  Debir  (Josh.  xy.  18-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15), 
of  Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7), 
and  the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XT.  68,  and  Judg.  L  31)  probably  did  not 
occur  till  after  Joshua's  death. 

JOSI'AH.  The  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah, 
succeeded  his  (iather  b.c.  641,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  81  years.  His 
history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxiL-xxir.  SO ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxy.  ;  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon 
the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in  Us  days. 
He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  rdgn  to 
seek  the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and 
for  six  years  afterwards,  in  a  personal  pro- 
gress throughout  all  the  land  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  he  destroyed  everywhere  high  places, 
groves,  images,  and  all  outward  signs  and 
relies  of  idolatry.  The  temple  was  restored 
under  a  speoiid  commission ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs  Hilkiah  the  priest  found 
that  book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  which 
quickened  so  remarkably  the  ardent  seal  of 
the  king.  The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was 
the  day  of  the  Passover  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  his  endeavours 
to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition were  still  carried  on.  But  the  time 
drew  near  which  had  been  indicated  by 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh- 
Necho  went  fh»n  Egypt  to  Carehemish  to 
carry  on  his  war  against  Assyria,  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian 
king,  to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound, 
opposed  his  march  along  the  sea-coast 
Necho  reluctantly  paused  and  gave  him  battle 
in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  Josiah  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  before  he  could 
reach  Jerusalem.  He  was -buried  with  ex- 
traordinary honours. 

JO'THAM.  t,  The  youngest  son  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  firom  the 
massacre  of  his  brethren.  His  parable  of 
the  reign  of  the  bramble  is  the  earliest 
example  of  the  kind. — 9.  The  son  of  king 
ITniah  or  Axariah  and  Jerushah.  After 
administering  the  kingdom  for  some  years 
daring  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  b.c.  758,  when  he  was  25  years 
old,  and  reigned  16  yearn  in  Jerusalem.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Pekah  and  with  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  His  historf  is  contained  in 
2  K.  XV.  and  2  Chr.  xxviL 


JIT'S AL,  a  son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  *'  harp  and  organ  "  (Qen. 
iv.  21),  probably  general  terms  ibr  stringed 
and  wind  instruments. 

JUBILEE,  THE  YEAR  OF,  the  fiftieth 
year  after  the  succession  of  seven  Sabbatical 
years,  in  which  all  the  land  which  had  been 
alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original 
distribution,  and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew 
blood  were  liberated.  The  relation  in  which 
it  stood  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  general 
directions  for  its  observance  are  given  Lev. 
XXV.  8-16  and  28-55.  Its  bearing  on  lands 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated  Lev.  xxvii. 
16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Jubilee 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in 
Num.  xxxvi.  4.  The  year  was  inaugurated 
on  the  Day  of  Atooement  with  the  blowing 
of  trumpets  throughout  the  land,  and  by  a 
proclamation  of  universal  liberty.  Josephus 
states  that  all  debts  were  remitted  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee ;  but  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
the  remission  of  debts  only  in  connexion  with 
the  Sabbatical  Year  (Deut.  xv.  1,  2),  and  the 
Jewish  writers  say  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  was  a  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee. 
The  Jewish  writers  in  general  consider  that 
the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the  destruction  of 
the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no  direct  his- 
torical notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  or 
in  any  other  records.  The  only  passages  in 
the  Prophets  which  can  be  regarded  with 
much  confidence,  as  referring  to  the  Jubilee 
in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7,  8,  9,  10,  Ixi.  1,  2  ; 
Ex.  vii.  12,  13,  xlvL  16,  17,  18.  The  Ju- 
bilee  Is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer  circle  of 
that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  comprises 
within  it  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  But  the  Jubilee 
is  more  immediately  connected  with  the  body 
politic ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  member  of  the 
state  that  eoch  person  concerned  could  parti- 
cipate in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  prescribed  religious  observance 
peculiar  to  itself,  like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath 
day  and  of  the  sabbatical  month.  As  fur  as 
legislation  could  go,  its  provisions  tended  to 
restore  that  equality  in  outward  circum- 
stances which  was  instituted  in  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  land  by  Joshua. 

JU'CAL,  son  of  Shelemioh  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

JU'DA,  one  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enu- 
merated in  Mark  vi.  8.     [Jodas,  p.  280.] 

JUDAS' A,  or  JUDE'A,  a  territorial  divi- 
eion  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
and  Judoh  in  their  respective  captivities 
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The  WOTd  first  occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.Y. 
••Jewry"),  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
••  province  of  Judaea  "  is  in  the  book  of  Ezra 
{V.  8) ;  it  is  alluded  to  In  Neh.  xi.  3  (A.  V. 
••  Jndah  "),  and  was  the  result  of  the  dirision 
of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  89-97),  under  Darius  (comp.  E«th. 
vili.  9;  Dan.  ri.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal 
Books  the  word  "  province  "  is  dropped,  and 
throughout  the  books  of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith, 
and  Maccabees,  the  expressions  are  the  •*  Imd 
of  Judaea,"  "Judaea"  (A.  V.  frequently 
"  Jewry  "),  and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  a 
wide  and  more  improper  sense,  the  term 
Judaea  was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  Canaanites,  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to 
read  of  the  coasts  of  Judaea  "  beyond  Jor- 
dan" (Matt.  xix.  1;  Mark  x.  1).  Judaea 
was,  in  strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third 
district,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
Samaria.  It  was  made  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria  upon  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus,  the  ethnarch  of  Judea  in  a.d. 
6,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator,  who 
was  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria. 

JU'DAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the 
fourth  of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary 
cessation  in  the  births  of  her  children.  His 
whole-brothers  were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi,  elder  than  himself— Issachar  and  Ze- 
bulun  younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23).  Of 
Judah*0  personal  character  more  traits  are 
preserred  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs, 
with  the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter 
of  the  sale  of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand 
out  in  fttvourable  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
brothers.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for 
com  bad  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah 
who,  as  the  mouthpie^  of  the  rest,  beaded 
the  remonstrance  against  the  detention  of 
Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally  undertook  to 
be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  lad  (xliii. 
8-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's  artifice, 
the  lnx>thers  were  brought  back  to  the  palace, 
he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
band.  So  too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before 
Jacob  to  smooth  the  way  for  him  in  the  land 
of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  This  ascendancy  over 
his  brethren  is  refiected  in  the  last  words 
addressed  to  him  by  his  father.  His  sons 
were  five.  Of  these,  three  were  by  his 
Canaanite  wife  Bath-shna.  They  are  all  in- 
significant :  two  died  early ;  and  the  third, 
Shelah,  does  not  come  prominently  forward, 
either  in  his  person  or  his  family.  The  other 
two,  Phahez  and  Zbrah,  were  illegitimate 
sons  by  the  widow  of  £r,  the  eldest  of  the 
former  family.  As  is  not  unflrequently  the 
case,  the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed  the  legi- 
timate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder,  were  de- 


scended the  royal  and  other  illustrious  families 
of  Judah.  The  three  sons  went  with  their 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final 
removal  thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  Ex.  i.  2). 
When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of 
Judah  they  occupy  a  position  among  the 
tribes  similar  to  that  which  their  progenitor 
had  taken  amongst  the  patriarchs.  The 
numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census  at  Sinai 
were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largect 
of  which — Dan— numbered  62,700.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land  they  were 
76.500  (xxvi.  22),  Dan  being  stiU  the 
nearest.  During  the  march  through  the 
desert  Judah*s  place  was  in  the  van  of  the 
host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  with 
his  kinsmen  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (ii.  8-9,  x. 
14).  During  the  conquest  of  the  country 
the  only  incidents  specially  affecting  the 
tribe  of  Judah  are — (1)  the  misdeed  of 
Aohan,  who  was  of  the  great  house  of  Zerah 
(Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18) ;  and  (2)  the  conquest 
of  the  mountain  district  of  Hebron  by  Caleb, 
and  of  the  strong  city  Debir,  in  the  same 
locality,  by  bis  nephew  and  son-in-law  Oth- 
niel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).— The 
boundaries  and  contents  of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great 
length,  and  with  greater  minuteness  than 
the  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  20-63.  The  north 
boundary,  for  the  most  part  coincident  with 
the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  began  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan,  entered  the 
hills  apparently  at  or  about  the  present  road 
from  Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemeoh, 
probably  the  present  AinSaudt  below  Be- 
thany, thence  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to 
JSnrogelf  in  the  valley  beneath  Jerusalem; 
went  along  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
precipices  of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a 
N.W.  direction  to  the  water  of  the  Nephtoah 
(probably  I4fla ),  and  thence  by  Kiijath-Jea- 
rim  (probably  Xur%et-el'£nab)t  Bethshemesh 
{AinShenu)f  Timnath,  and  Ekron  to  Jab- 
neel  on  the  sea-coast.  On  the  east  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean 
formed  the  boundaries.  The  southern  Une 
is  hard  to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by 
places  many  of  'which,  have  not  been  iden- 
tified. It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  extreme 
south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  Wady  el-Aruh.  This  territory  is  in 
average  length  about  45  miles,  and  in 
average  breadth  about  50. 

JU'DAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  When  the  dis- 
ruption of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Sheohem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed 
the  house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  when  Rehoboam  conceived  the 
design  of  establishing    his    authority  over 
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Israel  by  fore«  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin also  is  recorded  as  obeying  Us  sum- 
mons, and  oontribating  its  warriors  to  make 
up  his  army.  Two  Benjamite  towns,  Bethel 
and  Jericho,  were  included  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  territory 
of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 ;  1  K.  xix.  S ; 
comp.  Josh.  xiz.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10 ;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  recognised 
as  belonging  to  Judah ;  and  in  the  reigns  of 
Abijah  and  Asa  the  southern  kingdom  was 
enlarged  by  some  additions  taken  out  of  the 
territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiiL  19,  xr.  8, 
xviL  2).  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed 
many  adTantages  which  secured  fbr  it  a 
longer  continuance  than  that  of  Israel.  A 
fh>ntier  less  exposed  to  powerfhl  enemies,  a 
soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of 
!ulmini8tration  and  religion,  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  oaste,  an  army 
always  subordinate,  a  succession  of  kings 
which  no  revolution  interrupted : — to  these 
and  other  seoondary  causes  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  &ot  that  Judah  surrired  her  more 
populous  and  more  powerfU  siBter  kingdom 
by  185  years,  and  lasted  tram  b.c.  975  to 
B.O.  536.  (a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah 
seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of  re-estab- 
lishing their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them 
and  the  kiogs  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved 
by  the  daring  Ab^ah  brought  to  Judah  a 
temporary  accession  of  territory.  Asa  ap- 
pears to  have  enlarged  it  still  ikrther.  {b.) 
Hanani*8  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat 
of  the  policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards 
Israel  and  Damascus.  A  close  alliance 
sprang  up  with  strange  rapidity  between 
Judah  and  IsraeL  Jehoshaphat,  active  and 
prosperous,  repelled  ncmiad  invaders  fhnn 
the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  his  infiu- 
enoe  felt  even  among  the  Philistinea  and 
Arabians.  Amaziah,  fiushed  with  the  re- 
covery of  Edom,  provoked  a  war  with  his 
more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians;  and  Jerusalem 
was  entered  and  plundered  by  the  Israelites. 
Under  Usxiah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  en- 
joyed p<^tical  and  religious  prosperity,  till 
Ahaz  became  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  Tig- 
Uth-Pileser.  («.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp 
of  AMyria,  Judah  was  yet  spared  for  a  oh»> 
qnered  existence  of  almost  another  century 
and  a  half  after  the  termination  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  The  consummation  of  the 
ruin  came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  the  hand  of  Nebuxaradan, 
amid  the  waiUngs  of  prophets,  and  the  taunts 


of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length  from  the 
ycdte  of  David. 

JITDAS,  sumamed  BAR'SABAS,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  XV.  22),  endued  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy  (ver.  82),  chosen  with  Silas  to 
accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  del^ates 
to  the  church  at  Antioch,  to  make  known 
the  decree  concerning  the  terms  of  admission 
of  the  Gentile  ccmverts  (ver.  27).  After  em- 
ploying their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the 
&ith,  Judas  went  back  to  Jerusalem. 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE,  the  leader  of  a 
popular  revolt  "in  the  days  of  the  taxing*' 
(i.e.  the  census,  under  the  prefecture  of  P. 
Snip.  Quirinus,  a.d.  6,  a.xt.c.  759),  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  San- 
hedrim (Acts  V.  87).  According  to  Jotephus, 
Judas  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city  of  Gamala, 
probably 'taking  his  name  of  Galilaean  from 
his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise  in  Ga- 
lilee. His  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character, 
the  watchword  of  which  was,  **  We  have  no 
Lord  or  master  but  God."  Judas  himself 
perilled,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed. 
With  his  fellow-insu];gent  Sadoe,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the 
founder  of  a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the 
Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  and  Essenes.  The 
Gaulpnitea,  as  his  followers  were  called,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Siearil  of  later  days. 

JUDAS  ISCAR'IOT.  He  is  sometimes 
ealled  <*  the  son  of  Simon"  (John  vi.  71,  xiii. 
2,  20),  but  more  commonly  called  (the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other  name)  Isca- 
riotes  (Matt.  x.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  19 ;  Luke  vi. 
16,  Ac.).  In  the  three  lisU  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  ease  the  f&ot  that  he 
was  the  betrayer.  The  name  Iscariot  has 
received  many  interpretations  more  or  less 
coi^ectural.  The  most  probable  are— (1) 
From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tHbe  of 
Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  be- 
longed to  GaUlee  (Aots  ii.  7),  would  be  ex- 
ceptional;  and  this  has  led  to  (2)  From 
Kartha  in  GalUee  (Kartan,  A.Y.  Josh.  xxi. 
82).  (3)  From  Mcortea,  a  leathern  apron, 
the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag  and^Judas  with  the  apron.— Of 
the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  knoi% 
absolutely  nothing.  What  that  appearance 
implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  previously 
declared  himself  a  diwdple.  He  was  drawn. 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the 
"gracious  words**  of  the  new  Teacher,  to 
leave  his  former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of 
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tho  Prophet  of  Naxareth.  The  choice  was 
not  made,  we  most  remember,  without  a  pre- 
Tision  of  its  iMue  (John  ri.  64).  The  germs 
of  the  eril,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  them- 
selves gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the 
Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  Journey 
(Matt.  X.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the 
temptation  that  would  have  been  most  dan- 
gerous to  him.  The  new  form  of  life,  of 
which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  TiiL  8, 
brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as 
the  Twelve  were  recognised  as  a  body,  travel- 
ling hither  and  thither  with  their  Master, 
receiving  money  and  other  offerings,  and  re- 
distributing what  they  received  to  the  poor, 
it  became  necessary  that  some  one  should  act 
as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the  small 
society,  and  thU  fell  to  Judas  (John  xii.  6, 
xiii.  29).  The  Galilean  or  Judaean  peasant 
found  himself  entrusted  with  larger  sums  of 
money  than  before,  and  with  this  there  came 
covetousness,  unfidthfttlness,  embeizlement. 
It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly 
and  sharply  the  laws  of  fldthfhlness,  duty, 
unselfishness.  The  narrative  of  Matt.  zxvL, 
Mark  xiv.,  places  this  history  in  dose  connexion 
with  the  ftujt  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves  the 
motives  of  the  betrayer  to  coi^ectnre.  During 
the  days  that  intervened  between  the  supper 
at  Bettiany  and  the  Paschal  at  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  At  the  last  Supper  he  is  present, 
looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of  his 
guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  Then 
come  the  sorrowM  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  **  One  of  you 
shall  betray  me.'*  After  this  there  comes  on 
him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by 
the  Spirit  of  Evil—**  Satan  entered  into  him  " 
(John  xiii.  27).  He  knows  that  garden  in 
which  his  Master  and  Us  companions  had  so 
often  rested  after  the  weary  work  of  the  day. 
He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  ofilcers 
and  servants  (John  xviiL  8),  with  the  kiss 
which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of 
the  disciples.  The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and 
gentle  as  they  were,  showed  that  this  was 
what  embittered  the  treachery,  and  made  the 
suffering  it  inflicted  more  acute  (Luke  xxii. 
48).  What  followed  in  the  conf^on  of  that 
night  the  Gospels  do  not  record.  The  fever 
of  the  crime  passed  away.  There  came  back 
on  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless  right- 
eousness of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (Matt, 
xxvii.  8).  He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and 
all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hate- 
ftil.  He  carried  back  the  thirty  pieces  of 
iilrer  to  the  chief  priests,  and  confessed  his 
tLiit  hoping  perhaps  that  good  might  yet  be 


done  by  this  assertion  of  Christ's  innocenco. 
Their  only  answer  was  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  him ;  and  casting  down  the  money 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Temple  he  went  and 
hanged  himself.  His  death  was  made  more 
horrible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  circumstance  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in 
the  Acts ;  but  most  awfhl  of  all  is  the  sen- 
tence which  was  more  than  once  pronounced 
upon  him  by  the  Lord,  and  with  which  Peter 
dismisses  his  name  from  the  apoetles'  list, 
"from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell, 
that  he  wtiifkt  goto  hit  own  plaeo."  With  a 
scrupulousness  which  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  religious  formalism  glossing  over 
moral  deformity,  the  chief  priests  decided 
that  the  thirty  silver  pieces,  as  the  price  of 
blood,  must  not  be  put  back  into  the  treasury, 
so  they  purchased  with  them  the  potter's 
field,  without  the  dty,  as  a  burial  place  for 
strangers.  It  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
narrative  that  the  field  thus  purchased  was  also 
the  place  where  Judas  committed  suicide,  and 
the  double  memorial  of  the  scene  and  the  prioe 
of  blood  was  preserved  by  its  name,  Aceldama, 
the  field  of  blood  (Matt  xxvii.  8-10  ;  AcU  1. 
18,  19).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  "  purchased "  in  the  latter  passage  is 
an  instance  of  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
implying  indirect  agency.    [Acrloaka.] 

JUDE,  or  JU'DAS,  LEBBK'US  and  THAD- 
DE'US  (A.  V.  **  Judas  the  brother  of  James  "), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  a  member,  toge- 
ther with  his  namesake  "Iscariot,"  James 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of 
the  last  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Apostolic 
body.  The  name  Judas  only,  without  any 
distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the  lists  given 
by  St.  Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  IS  ;  and  in  John 
xiv.  22  (where  we  find  **  Judas  not  Isoariot " 
among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle  has 
been  generally  identified  with  **Lebbeus 
whose  surname  was  Thaddeus  '*  (Matt.  x.  8  ; 
Mark  ill.  18).  Much  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  from  the  earliest  times  as  to  the 
right  interpreution  of  the  words  *Io08a» 
loKH^ov.  The  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  A.  Y.  is  right  in  translating  "  Judas 
the  brother  of  James."  But  we  prefer  to 
follow  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  critical 
authorities,  and  render  the  words  *<  Judas 
the  eon  of  James."  The  name  of  Jude  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrative  (John  xiv. 
22).  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Apostle.  Tradition  connects 
him  with  the  foundation  of  the  church  at 


JU'DAS  MACCABAE'US.     [Maocabku.] 

JU'DAS,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER.  Among 

the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 

people  of  Naxareth  (Matt.  xiii.  bi;  Maik  vU 
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8)  occurs  a  **  Judas,"  who  has  been  tome- 
times  identifled  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  been  oonsidered  with  more 
probability  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  **  Jnde  the 
brother  of  James.'* 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  Its  author  was 
probably  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus, 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  Although 
the  oanonidty  of  this  Epistle  was  questioned 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never 
was  any  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  The  ques- 
tion was  nerer  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission 
into  the  Canon.  This  question  was  gradually 
decided  in  its  fiiTour.  There  are  no  data 
ftom  which  to  determine  its  date  or  place  of 
writing.  The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly 
enough  announced,  yer.  S:  the  reason  for 
this  exhortation  is  given  rer.  4.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Epistle  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  a  minute  depiction  of  the  adver- 
Miries  of  the  faith.  The  Epistle  closes  by 
briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  oft-re- 
peated prediction  of  the  Apostles  among 
whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  himself 
— that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (rer.  17-19),  ex- 
horting them  to  maintain  their  own  stead- 
fkstncss  in  the  buth  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they 
earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others  from  the 
corrupt  example  of  those  licentious  livers 
(ver.  22,  28),  and  eommending  them  to  the 
power  of  God  in  language  which  forcibly 
recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25 ;  of.  Rom.  xvi. 
25-27).  This  Epistle  presento  one  peculiarity, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused 
its  authority  to  be  impugned  in  very  early 
times— the  supposed  citation  of  apocryphal 
writings  (ver.  9,  14,  15).  The  former  of 
these  passages,  containing  the  reference  to 
the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael  and  the 
devil  **  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  sup- 
posed by  Origcn  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
Jewish  work  called  the  **  Araumption  of 
Moses."  As  regards  the  suppooed  quotation 
from  tlie  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not 
so  dear  whether  St.  Judc  is  making  a  cita- 

,  tion  fhnn  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  his 
readers,  or  is  employing  a  traditionary  pro- 
phecy not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing. 
The  hu^er  portion  of  this  £pi»tle  (ver.  8-16) 
is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject 
with  a  part  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
(2  Pet.  iL  1-19).    This  question  is  examined 

in  the  article  Petcr,  Sboond  Ensrut  or. 
JUDGES.     The  Judges  were  temporary 

and  special  deliverers,  sent  by  God  to  deliver 
the  Israelites  from  their  oppressors,  noi  su- 


preme magistrates,  succeeding  to  tne  authurity 
of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Their  power  only 
extended  over  portions  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  were  contemporaneous.  Their 
name  In  Hebrew  is  ShopKetinit  which  is  the 
same  as  that  for  ordinary  judget^  nor  is  it 
applied  to  them  in  a  different  sense.*  For, 
though  tneir  first  work  was  that  of  deliverers 
and  leaders  in  war,  they  then  administered 
Justice  to  the  people,  and  their  authority 
supplied  the  want  of  a  regular  government. 
But  the  only  recognised  central  authority 
was  still  the  oracle  at  Shiloh,  which  sunk 
into  a  system  of  priestly  weakness  and  dis- 
order under  Eli  and  his  sons.  Even  while 
the  administration  of  Samuel  gave  something 
like  a  settled  government  to  the  South,  there 
was  soope  fbr  the  irregular  exploits  of  Sam- 
son on  the  borders  of  the  Philistines;  and 
Samuel  at  last  established  his  authority  as 
Judge  and  prophet,  but  stiU  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  only  to  see  it  so  abused  by  Us  sons 
as  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  people,  who 
at  length  demanded  a  Kimo,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  Judges,  whose  history  is  given 
under  their  respective  names  : — 

First  Servitude,  to  Mesopotamia— 

FWtt  Judge :  Otumikl. 
Second  Servitude,  to  Moab— 

Second  Judge:  £hui>; 

Third  Judge:  Shajioak. 
Third  Servitude,  to  Jabin  and  Sisera — 

Fourth  Judge  :  Dkborah  and  Bauak. 
Fourth  Servitude,  to  Midian — 

Fifth  Judge:  Oiokom  ; 

BkUh  Judge  :  Abimklxch  ; 

Seve$Uh  Judge  :  Tola  ; 

Eighth  Judge:  Jajr. 
Fifth  Servitude,  to  Ammon — 

Jfinth  Judge :  Jkphtuau  ; 

Tmth  Judge:  Ibsam  ; 

Meventh  Judge :  £loi«  ; 

IScel/lh  Judge  :  Abdun. 
Sixth  Servitude,  to  the  Pbilistincs- 

Thirteenth  Judge  :  Sambok  ; 

Fourteenth  Judge  :  Eu. 

Fifteenth  Judge  :  Samuel. 

On  the  Chronology  of  the  Judges,  see  the 
following  article. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  of  which  the  book  of 
Ruth  formed  originally  a  part,  contains  the 
history  ftrom  Joshua  to  Samson.  As  the  hif  tory 
of  the  Judges  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
history  of  the  people,  the  tiUe  of  the  whole 
book  is  derived  firom  that  portion.    The  book 

•  Th«  n«bKir  wwd  b  tb«  mim  m  UuU  of  tb*  Cmw 
th«RlnittQ  '^Battctm,"  the  tukmt  of  the  nugUtratet  whom 
w«  ftnd  in  tlM  lmi«  wf  tlM  Puulo  w^xt. 
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may  be  divided  into  two  parts — (I.)  Ch. 
l.-x\i. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  introduc- 
tion, giving  a  sammary  of  the  results  of  the 
var  carried  on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the 
several  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  after 
Joshua's  death,  and  forming  a  continuation 
of  Josh.  xil.  (6)  ii.  6-iii.  G.—This  is  a  second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to 
the  following  history,  (c)  iil.  7-xvi.— The 
words,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  1 1,  are  employed  to  Intro- 
duce the  history  of  the  thirteen  Judges  com- 
prised in  this  book.  An  account  of  six  of 
these  thirteen  is  given  at  greater  or  less 
length.  The  account  of  the  remaining  seven 
is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  We  may  observe  in  ge- 
neral on  this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  a  history  of  the  wars  of 
deliverance.  (II.)  Ch.  xvii.-xxi. — ^This  part 
has  no  formal  connexion  with  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  often  called  an  appendix.  No 
mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  "the  house  of  God,"  the 
ark,  and  the  high-priest.  The  period  to 
which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply  marked 
by  the  expression,  "  when  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel "  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1).  It  records 
(a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there  of 
the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already 
instituted  by  Mioah  in  Mount  Ephrainu  (6) 
The  almost  total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  The  date  is  marked  by  the  men- 
tion of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
(xx.  28).  From  the  above  account  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  history  ceases  with  Samson, 
excluding  Eli  and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this 
point  two  historical  pieces  are  added — ^xvii.- 
xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth — independent  of 
the  general  plan  and  of  each  other.  This 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  supposition, 
that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings  formed 
one  work.  [Kinos,  Books  op.]  In  this 
case  the  histories  of  Eli  and  Samuel,  so 
closely  united  between  themselves,  are  only 
deferred  on  account  of  their  close  connexion 
with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration 
of  the  sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  in  which  respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi., 
and  as  presenting  a  contrast  with  the  better 
order  prevailing  in  the  time  of  the  kings. 
If  we  adopt  the  view,  that  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
whole  must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  b.c.  562 
(2  K.  XXV.  27.) — The  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  it  299 


years.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to 
410  years  when  reckoned  consecutively ;  and 
Acts  xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the 
computation  commonly  adopted,  as  the  450 
years  seem  to  result  from  adding  40  years  for 
Eli  to  the  410  of  this  book.  But  a  difficulty 
is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole  period 
ft-om  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  stated  as  480  years.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  chronology  exactly.  The 
successive  narratives  give  us  the  history  of 
only  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the 
occurrences  may  have  been  contemporary 
(3t.  7). 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  Praeto- 
riutn  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the  A.  Y. 
of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  paiisages  it 
denotes  two  different  places.  1.  In  John 
xviii.  28,  88,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  residence 
which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem. The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in 
Jerusalem  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute, 
some  supposing  it  to  be  the  palace  of  king 
Herod,  others  the  tower  of  Antonia ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  latter,  which  was  then  and 
long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem. 
2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment^hall 
or  praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a 
part  of  that  magnificent  range  of  buildings, 
the  erection  of  which  by  king  Herod  is  de- 
scribed in  Josephtts. — ^The  word  "palace," 
or  "Caesar's  court,"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i. 
IS,  is  a  translation  of  the  same  word  prae- 
torium. It  may  here  have  denoted  the 
quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Mount 
Palatine. 

JU'DITH,  the  heroine  of  the  apocryphal 
book  which  bears  her  name,  who  appears  as 
an  ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty 
(xl.  21),  courage,  and  chastity  (xvi.  22  ft.). 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Apocrypha,  like  that  of  Tobit, 
belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "  Ne- 
buchadnezzar king  of  N^ineveh  "  (i.  1),  of  the 
campaign  of  Holofemes,  and  the  deliverance 
of  Bethulia,  through  the  stratagem  and  cour- 
age of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains  too  many 
and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical 
and  geographical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or  even  care- 
fully moulded  on  truth.  It  belongs  to  the 
Maocabaean  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only 
in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  its  smaller 
traits.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two 
distinct  recensions,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 
The  former  evidently  is  the  truer  representa- 
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tive  of  the  original,  and  it  seemi  certain  that 
the  Latin  iras  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a  wries  of  soooeesiTe  alterations. 

JU'LIA,  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome,  pro- 
»bably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo* 
logns,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  sainted 
by  St.  Panl  (Rom.  xri.  15). 

JU'UUS,  the  oentnrion  of  "Angnstas* 
band,"  to  whose  charge  St.  Panl  was  de> 
livered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  firom 
Caesarea  to  Rome  (Acts  xxrii.  1,  S). 

JITNIA,  a  Christiau  at  Rome,  mentioned 
by  St.  Panl  as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  of  note  among  the  AposUes,  and 
in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xri.  7). 

JUNIPER  (I  K.  xix.  4,  5 ;  Ps.  cxx.  4 ; 
Job  XXX.  4).  The  word  which  is  rendered 
in  A.  V.  Juniper  is  beyond  donbt  a  sort  (^ 
broom.  Genista  monosperma,  O.  raetam  of 
Forsk&l,  answering  to  the  Arabic  SHhem.  It 
is  rery  abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
affords  shade  and  protection,  both  in  heat 
and  storm,  to  travellers.  The  Rothem  is  a 
leguminous  plant,  and  bears  a  white  flower. 
It  is  also  found  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Palestine. 

JU'PITER  (the  Greek  Zeus).  Antioohns 
Epiphanes  dedicated  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  senrioe  of  Zeus  Olympins  (2  Maco.  vi. 
S),  and  at  the  same  time  the  riral  temple  on 
Oeriaim  was  deroted  to  Zeus  Xenins  {Jupiier 
hotpitaUi^  y  ulg. ) .  The  Olympian  Zeus  was  the 
national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race,  as  well  as 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
ae  sueh  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jehovah. 
The  application  of  the  second  epithet,  "  the 
God  of  hospitality,"  ii  more  obscure.  Ju- 
piter OT  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paurs  visit 
to  Lystra  (Actsxiv.  12,  IS),  where  the  expres- 
sion "  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city," 
means  that  his  temple  was  outside  the  city. 

JUST'US.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called  Bar- 
■abtts  (Acts  i.  28).— 0.  A  Christian  atCorintii, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviiL  7). — 
8.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  friend  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iv.  U). 


KABZEE'L,  one  of  the  *<  cities "  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Joi«h.  xv.  21),  the  native 
place  of  the  great  hero  Benaiah-ben-Jehoiada 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  After  the 
captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by  the  Jews,  and 
appears  as  Jekabskkl. 

KA'DESH,  KA'DESH-BARNE'A  (Kadesh 
means  holy:  it  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Arabic  name  for  Jerusalem,  El-Khud*),  This 
place,  the  st^ne  of  Miriam's  death,  was  the 
farthest  point  which  the  Israelites  reached  in 


their  direct  road  to  Canaan ;  it  was  also  that 
whence  the  spies  were  sent,  and  where,  on 
their  return,  the  people  broke  out  into  mur- 
muring, upon  which  their  strictly  penal  term 
of  wandering  began  (Num.  xilL  8,  26,  xiv. 
29-88,  XX.  1 ;  Dent.  U.  14).  It  is  probable 
that  the  term  '*  Kadesh,"  though  applied  to 
signify  a  "  city,"  yet  had  also  a  wider  appli- 
cation to  a  region,  in  which  Kadesh-Meribah 
certainly,  and  Kadesh-Bomea  probably,  indi- 
cates a  predse  spot.  In  Gen.  xiv.  7  Kadesh 
is  identified  with  En-Mishpat,  the  "  fountain 
of  Judgment,"  and  is  connected  with  Tamar 
or  Hazazon  Tamar.  Precisely  thus  stands 
Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  books  of  Numbers  and 
Joshua  (comp.  Esek.  xlviL  19,  xlviii.  28  ; 
Num.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  8).  The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  returned  is 
"Kadesh"  simply,  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is 
there  cloeely  connected  with  the  **  wilderness 
of  Paran;"  yet  the  "wilderness  of  Zin" 
stands  in  near  conjunction,  as  the  point 
whence  the  <*  search  "  of  the  spies  oommenced 
(ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xx.,  we  find  the 
people  encamped  in  Kadesh  after  reaching 
the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  were  two  places  of  the 
name  of  Kadesh,  one  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Zin ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  only  one  place  is  meant, 
tar  whether  these  tracts  were  contiguous,  and 
Kadesh  on  their  common  border,  or  ran  into 
each  other,  and  embraced  a  common  terri- 
tory, to  which  the  name  **  Kadesh,"  in  an 
extended  sense,  might  be  given,  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Kadesh  must  be  placed 
in  a  site  near  where  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites  descends  to  the  low  region  of  the 
Arabah  and  Dead  Sea ;  but  its  exact  locality 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Dean  Stanley  would 
identify  it  with  Petra. 

KAlVMIEL,  one  of  the  Levites  who  with 
his  family  returned  flrom  Babylon  with  Zcrub* 
babel  (Ear.  ii.  40 ;  Neh.  vii.  48).  He  and 
his  house  are  prominent  in  history  on  three 
occasions  (Ezr.  Ul.  9 ;  Neh.  ix.  4,  5,  x.  9). 

KAD'MONITES,  THE,  a  people  named  in 
Gen.  XV.  19  only ;  one  of  the  nations  who  at 
that  time  occupied  the  land  promised  to  the 
descendants  of  Abram.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably a  synonym  for  the  Bxke-Kkoeh — the 
"  children  of  the  East." 

KA'NAH.  1.  One  of  the  places  which 
formed  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of 
Asher ;  apparently  next  to  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
"great  Zidon"  (Josh.  xix.  28).— a.  The 
River,  a  stream  fklling  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  formed  the  division  between  the 
territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the 
former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the  north 
(Joeh.  xtL  8,  xvU.  9). 
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KARE'AH,  the  fkther  of  Johanan  and 
Jonathan,  who  supported  Gedaliah's  autho- 
rity and  arenged  hit  murder  (Jer.  xl.  8, 13, 
15,  16,  xU.  11,  18,  14,  16,  xliL  1,  8,  xliiL  2, 

KARICOR,  the  place  in  whioh  Zebah  and 
Zalmunna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon 
( Judg.  TiiL  10),  must  hare  been  on  the  east  of 
Jordan. 

KE'DAR,  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxt.  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  29),  and 
the  name  of  a  great  tribe  of  the  Arabs, 
settled  on  the  north-west  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The  **  glory 
of  Kedar  *'  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxi.  18-17)  in  the  burden  upon  Arabia; 
and  its  importance  may  also  be  inferred 
from  the  "  princes  of  Ked&r  '*  mentioned  by 
Es.  (xxvii.  21),  as  well  as  the  pastoral  cha- 
racter of  the  tribe.  They  appear  also  to  have 
been,  like  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  present 
day,  **  archers "  and  *'  mighty  men "  (Is. 
xxL  17  ;  comp.  Ps.  oxx.  5).  That  they  also 
settled  in  Tillages  or  towns,  we  find  ft-om 
Isaiah  (xlU.  11).  The  tribe  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  Uie  most  conspicuous  of  all 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the  Bab- 
bins  call  the  Arabiana  unirersally  by  this 
name. 

KE'DEMAH,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxr.  15  ;  1  Chr.  L  81). 

KE'DEMOTH,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  dis- 
triot  eastof  the  Dead  Sea  aUotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18);  giren  to  the 
Merarite  Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  37 ;  1  Chr.  ri. 
79).  It  possibly  conferred  its  name  on  the 
**  wilderness,"  or  uncultivated  pasture  land, 
**  of  Eedemoth  **  (Num.  xxL  28  ;  Deut.  li. 
26,  27,  &o.). 

KE'DESH.  1.  In  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xt.  28). — 8.  A  city  of  Issachar, 
allotted  to  the  Gersbonite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi. 
72).  The  Kedesh  mentioned  among  the 
cities  whose  kings  were  slain  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xii.  22),  in  company  with  Mcgiddo 
and  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  would  seem  to  have 
been  this  city  of  Issachar. — 8.  Ksdbsh  :  also 
Kkdesb  nr  Gaulkx  :  and  once,  Judg.  It.  6, 
Krdrsh-Naphtau.  One  of  the  fortified 
cities  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Hazor  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xix.  87) ;  appointed 
as  a  city  of  refbge,  and  allotted  with  its 
**  suburbs  '*  to  the  Gersbonite  Lerites  (xx.  7, 
xxi.  82 ;  1  Chr.  tL  76).  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Barak  (Judg.  It.  6),  and  there  he 
and  Deborah  assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  before  the  conflict,  being  pro- 
bably, as  its  name  implies,  a  **  holy  place  "  of 
irrcat  antiquity.  It  was  taken  by  Tiglath- 
I'ileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  K.  xr.  29). 
It  Is  identified  with  the  Tillage  Kadii^  which 


lies  4  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Merom. 

KED'RON,  properly  Kldron.     [Kidhox.] 

KEILAH,  a  city  of  the  Shefelah  or  low- 
land  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  44).  Its 
main  interest  consists  in  its  connection  with 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7-18).  It  is  represented 
by  ZUa,  a  site  with  ruins,  on  the  lower  road 
£rom  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron. 

KEM'UEL,  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  and 
fiEither  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

KB'NAN  =  Caiman,  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr» 
i.2). 

KE^NAZ,  son  of  Eliphais,  the  son  of  Esau, 
was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
15,  42 ;  1  Chr.  i.  53). 

KE'NEZITE,  or  KENIZZITE  (Geu.  xv.  19), 
an  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  12 ;  Josh, 
xiv.  6,  14). 

KE'NITE,  THE,  and  KE'NITES,  THE,  a 
tribe  or  nation,  first  mentioned  in  company 
with  the  Kenixzites  and  Kadmonites  (Gen. 
XT.  19).  Their  origin  is  hidden  ftrom  iis. 
But  we  may  foirly  infer  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  ^e  larger  nation  of  Midian — 
from  the  fact  that  Jethro,  who  in  Exodus 
(see  iL  15,  16,  iv.  19,  ftc.)  is  represented  as 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  as  priest 
or  prince  of  that  nation,  is  in  Judges  (i.  10, 
iv.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have  been  a 
Kenite.  The  important  services  rendered  by 
the  sheikh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a 
time  of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were 
rewarded  by  the  latter  with  a  proinise  of 
firm  fHendship  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  connexion  then  commenced  lasted  as 
firmly  as  a  connexion  could  last  between  a 
settled  people  like  Israel  and  one  whose  ten- 
dencies were  so  ineradicably  nomadic  as  tbe 
Kenites.  They  seem  to  luve  aoc(xnpanied 
the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings  (Num. 
xxiv.  21,  22 ;  Judg.  L  16  ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  15).  But  the  wanderings  of  Israel 
over,  they  forsook  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns,  and  betook  themselves  to  freer  air — 
to  "the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  is  to  the 
south  of  Arad"  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  one  of 
the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by  name,  had 
wandered  north  instead  of  south  (Judg.  iv. 
11).  The  most  remarkable  development  of 
this  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  sect  or  family 
of  the  Rbchabitxs. 

KE'NIZZITE.  (Gen.  xv.  19).  [KBumnrm.] 

KE'REN-HAP'PUCH,  the  youngest  of  the 
daughters  of  Job,  bom  to  him  during  the 
period  of  bis  reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlil.  14). 

KETU'RAH,  the  wife  whom  Abraham 
"added  and  took"  (A.  V.  "again  took") 
besides,  or  after  tbe  death  of,  Sarah  (Gen. 
XXV.  1  ;  1  Chr.  i.  82).  Some  critics  tbmk 
that  Abraham  took   Keturuh  after  Sarah'ti 
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dctth ;  Irat  it  it  more  probabla  that  he  took 
her  doring  8ar«h*e  lifetime  (oomp.  Gen.  xiii. 
17;  xVlU.  11;  Rom.  iv.  19;  Heb.  xi.  12). 
That  she  was  strictly  speaking  his  wife  is  also 
Terj  uncertain.  In  the  record  in  1  Chr.  L 
32,  she  is  called  a  **  ooncnbine  **  (oomp.  Gen. 
xxr.  5.  6). 

KEY.  The  key  of  a  natire  Oriental  lock 
is  a  piece  of  wood,  from  7  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  fitted  with  wires  or  short  nails,  whioh, 
being  inserted  laterally  into  the  hoUow  bolt 
whioh  serres  as  a  lock,  raises  other  pins 
within  the  staple  so  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be 
drawn  back.  Bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  open 
a  look  of  this  kind  eyen  without  a  key,  vis. 
with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other  ad- 
heeire  substance.  The  passage  Cant.  t.  4,  5, 
is  thus  probably  explained. 

KEZI'A,  the  second  of  the  daughters  of 
Job,  bom  to  him  after  his  reoorery  (Job 
xUi.  H). 

KEZI'Z,  of  Benjamin  (Joeh.  xrili.  21)  and 
the  eastern  border  of  the  tribe. 

KIB'ROTH-HATTA'AVAH,  Num.  xi.  84  ; 
marg.  "the  grares  of  lust"  (oomp.  xxxiii. 
17).  From  there  being  no  change  of  spot 
mentioned  between  it  and  Taberah  in  xi.  S, 
it  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  about  three 
days'  Journey  from  Sinai  (x.  8S),  and  near 
the  sea  (xL  22,  81).  It  HUdherd  be  Hase- 
roth,  then  **  the  graves  of  lust  **  may  be  per- 
haps within  a  day's  journey  tbenee  in  the 
direction  of  SinaL 

KID.     [Goat.] 

KID'RON  (or  KEIVRON),  THE  BROOK, 
a  torrent  or  Talley — not  a  **  brook,"  as  in  the 
A.  T.— close  to  Jerusalem.  It  lay  between 
the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olires,  and  was 
crossed  by  DarJd  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xr.  28, 
comp.  80),  and  by  our  Lord  on  His  way  to 
Gethsemane  (John  xrllL  1 ;  oomp.  Mark  xir. 
26 ;  Luke  xxiL  89).  Ito  connexion  with  these 
two  occurrences  is  alone  sufficient  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Kidron  is  the  deep  rarine  on 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  **  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat"  [Map,  p. 
249.]  The  dlstinguiBhing  peculiarity  of  the 
Kidron  ralley— that  in  respect  to  which  it  is 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.— is 
the  impurity  which  appears  to  hare  been 
ascribed  to  it.  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K. 
xxiii.  6;  comp.  Jer.  xxri.  23,  "graves  of 
the  common  people  ").  At  present  it  is  the 
fitvourite  resting-place  of  Moslems  and  Jews, 
the  fermei*  on  the  west,  the  latter  on  the  east 
of  the  valley.  The  channel  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshapbat  is  nothing  more  than  the  dry 
bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  bearing  marks  of 
heing  occasionally  swept  over  by  a  large 
t'olamo  of  water. 


KING,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  Hebrews  during  a  period  of  about  900 
years  previous  to  the  destruetion  of  Jerusa- 
lem, B.C.  586.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  substitution  of  a  regal  form  of  govern- 
ment for  that  of  Judges,  seems  to  have  been 
the  siege  of  Jabesh-Oilead  by  Nahash,  king 
of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xl.  1,  xii.  12),  and 
the  refusal  to  allow  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
dty  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and 
cruel  oonditifms  (1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6).  The 
ecmviction  seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the 
Israelites  that  they  could  not  resist  their  for- 
midable neighbour  unless  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  sway  of  a  king,  like  sur- 
rounding nationa.  Concurrently  with  this 
conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
corrupt  administration  of  Justioe  under  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  and  a  radical  change  wa» 
desired  by  them  in  this  respect  also  (1  Sam. 
vili.  8-8).  Accordingly  the  original  idea  of 
a  Hebrew  king  was  twofold :  first,  that  he 
should  lead  the  people  to  battle  in  time  of 
war ;  and,  2ndly,  that  he  should  execute  Judg- 
ment and  Justioe  to  them  in  war  and  in  peace 
(1  Sam.  viii.  20).  In  both  respecto  the  de- 
sired end  was  attained.  To  form  a  correct 
idea  of  a  Hebrew  king,  we  must  abstract  our- 
selves trcm  the  notions  of  modem  Europe, 
and  realise  the  poaitiim  of  Oriental  sovereigns. 
Besides  being  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  supreme  Judge,  and  absolute  master, 
as  it  were,  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the 
king  exercised  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on 
them,  and  of  exacting  fh>m  them  personal 
service  and  labour.  And  the  degree  to  which 
the  exaction  of  personal  labour  might  be 
carried  on  a  special  ocoasion  is  illustrated  by 
King  Solomon's  requirements  for  building 
the  temple.  In  addition  to  these  earthly 
powers,  the  King  of  Israel  had  a  more  awful 
claim  to  respect  and  obedience.  He  was  the 
vicegerent  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvl.  18), 
and  as  it  were  His  son,  if  just  and  holy 
(2  Sam.  viL  14  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7). 
He  had  been  set  apart  as  a  consecrated  ruler. 
Upon  his  head  had  been  poured  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  whioh  had  hitherto  been  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  priests  of  Jehovah. 
He  had  beoome,  in  fSMt,  emphatically  "the 
Lord's  Anointed."  A  ruler  in  whom  so 
much  authority,  human  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  out- 
ward honours  and  luxuries.  He  had  a  court 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  When  the  power 
of  the  kingdom  was  at  ito  height,  he  sat  on 
a  throne  of  ivory,  covered  with  pure  gold,  at 
the  feet  of  which  were  two  figures  of  lions. 
The  king  was  dressed  in  royal  robes  (1  K. 
xxii.  10  ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9) ;  his  insignia  were, 
a  crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or  perhaps 
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radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  Sam.  L  10, 
xil.  80 ;  2  K.  xi.  12 ;  Ps.  xxi.  8),  and  a  royal 
aceptre.  Those  who  approached  him  did 
him  obeisance,  bowing  down  and  touching  the 
ground  with  their  foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxvr.  8  ; 
2  Sam.  xiz.  24) ;  and  this  was  done  even  by 
a  king's  wife,  the  mother  of  Solomon  (1  K.  L 
16).  Their  officers  and  subjects  called  them- 
selves his  servants  or  slaves,  though  they  do 
not  SMm  habitually  to  have  given  way  to 
such  extravagant  salutations  as  in  the  Chal- 
daean  and  Persian  courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  82,  84, 
86,  zx.  8  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  20  ;  Dan.  U.  4).  As 
in  the  East  to  this  day,  a  kiss  was  a  sign 
of  respect  and  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  perhaps 
Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a  splendid  palace, 
with  porches  and  columns  (1  K.  vii.  2-7).  All 
his  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold  (1  K.  x. 
21).  He  had  a  large  harem,  which  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  must  have  been  the  source 
of  enormous  expense.  As  is  invariably  the 
case  in  the  great  eastern  monarchies  at  pre- 
sent, his  harem  was  guarded  by  eunuchs; 
translated  **  officers "  in  the  A.  V.  for  the 
most  part  (I  Sam.  viiL  15 ;  2  K.  xxiv.  12, 
15 ;  1  K.  xxU.  9 ;  2  K.  ViiL  6,  Ix.  82,  88, 
XX.  18,  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxviU.  7).  The  law 
of  succession  to  the  throne  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, but  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
king  during  his  lifetime  named  his  successor. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  David  (1  K. 
i.  80, 11.  22) ;  and  with  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xL 
21,  22).  At  the  same  time,  if  no  partiality 
for  a  favourite  wife  or  pon  intervened,  there 
would  always  be  a  natural  bias  of  affection  in 
favour  of  the  eldest  son. 

KINGS,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS 
OF,  originally  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  form  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate 
the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Zings  (the 
books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second). 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  division 
between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Samuel  is 
equally  artificial,  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  historical  books  commencing  with  Judges 
and  ending  with  2  Kings  present  the  appear- 
ance of  one  work,  giving  a  continuous  history 
of  Israel  trom  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  death 
of  Jehoiachin.  The  Books  of  Kings  contain 
the  history  fhnn  David's  death  and  Solomon's 
accession  to  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  with 
a  supplemental  notice  of  an  event  that  oo- 
ourred  after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years, 
viz.  the  liberation  of  Jehoiachin  from  his 
prison  at  Babylon,  and  a  still  ftirther  exten- 
sion to  Jehoiachin's  death,  the  time  of  which 
Is  not  known,  but  which  was  probably  not 
long  after  his  liberation.  The  hiMtorj  there- 
fore comprehends  the  whole  time  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  monarchy,  exchuiTe  of  the  reigns 


of  Saul  and  David.  As  regards  the  authorship 
of  the  books,  but  little  difficulty  presents  it- 
self. The  Jewish  tradition,  which  ascribes 
them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne  out  by  the  strong- 
est internal  evidence,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  language.  The  last  chapter,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having 
been  written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  cap- 
tivity, but  remained  in  Judaea  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  This  suits  Jere- 
miah. The  events  singled  out  for  mention 
in  the  concise  narrative  are  precisely  those 
of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  and  in 
which  he  took  special  interest.  The  writer  in 
Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  us  concerning 
the  Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  hypothesis 
that  he  is  Jeremiah,  who  we  know  was  car- 
ried down  into  Egypt  with  the  fugitives.  In 
fact,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  the  position 
of  the  writer  seem  as  clearly  marked  by  the 
termination  of  the  nurative  at  v.  26,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But 
though  the  general  unity  and  continuity  of 
plan  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  authorship  of  those 
parts  of  the  history  of  which  Jeremiah  was 
not  an  eye-witness — that  is,  of  all  before  the 
reign  of  Josiah — would  have  consisted  merely 
in  selecting,  arranging,  inserting  the  con- 
necting phrases,  and,  when  necessary,  slightly 
modernising  the  old  histories  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  contemporary  prophets  through 
the  whole  period  of  time.  (See  e.g.  1  K. 
xiii.  82.)  For,  as  regards  the  sources  of 
information,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  we 
have  the  narrative  of  contemporary  writers 
throughout.  There  was  a  regular  series  of 
state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  for  that  (^  Israel,  which  embraced  the 
whole  time  comprehended  in  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoialdm  (2  K.  xxiv.  5).  These  annals  are 
constantly  cited  by  name  as  **  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  of  Solomon"  (1  K.  xi.  41);  and 
after  Solomon,  "  the  Book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  or,  Israel "  (e.  g.  1  K. 
xiT.  29,  XV.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  20 ;  2  K.  x.  84, 
xxiv.  5,  Ac.) ;  audit  is  manifest  that  the  author 
of  Kings  had  them  both  before  him,  while  he 
drew  up  his  history,  in  which  the  reigns  of 
the  two  kingdoms  are  harmonized,  and  these 
annals  constantly  appealed  to.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  naUonal  annals,  there  were  also 
extant,  at  the  time  that  the  Books  of  Kings 
were  compiled,  separate  w<nrks  of  the  several 
prophets  who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  IsmeL 
Thus  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah, 
were  very  likely  identical  with  the  history 
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of  his  reign  in  the  national  ohroniclee ;  and 
part  of  the  history  of  Hezekiah  we  know 
is  identical  in  the  chronicles  and  in  the  pro- 
phet. The  ehi4>ter  in  Jeremiah  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (UL)  is 
identical  with  that  in  2  K.  xxir.,  xxr. — 
Relation  of  th*  Books  of  Kings  to  tkoss 
nf  Chronicles. — It  is  manifest,  and  is  uni- 
Tersally  admitted,  that  the  former  is  hy  Cu 
the  older  work.  The  language,  which  ii 
quite  tne  trmn  the  PersiolBms  of  the  Chro- 
nicles and  their  late  orthography,  dearly 
points  out  its  relatire  superiority  in  regard  to 
age.  Its  subject  also,  embracing  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  as  well  as  Jndah,  is  another 
indieation  of  its  oomposition  before  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  forgotten,  and  before  the 
Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria,  which  is  apparent 
in  such  passages  as  3  Chr.  xx.  87,  xxr^  and 
in  those  chapters  of  Esra  (i.-vi.)  which  be- 
long to  Chnmicles,  was  brought  to  maturity. 
While  the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore 
were  written  eqiedally  for  the  Jews  after 
their  return  firom  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings 
was  written  tor  the  whole  of  Israel,  before 
their  ocmimon  national  existence  was  hope- 
lessly quenched.  Another  comparison  of 
considerable  interest  between  the  two  his- 
tories may  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the  main 
design,  that  design  having  a  marked  relation 
both  to  the  individual  station  of  the  supposed 
writers,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  country  at  the  time  of  their  writing. 
Jeremiah  was  himself  a  prophet  He  lived 
while  the  prophetic  office  was  in  Ihll  vigour, 
in  hii  own  person,  in  Exekiel,  and  Daniel, 
and  many  others,  both  true  and  fUse.  Ao- 
oordingly,  we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great 
prominence  given  to  the  prophetic  office. 
Esra,  on  thf^  contrary,  was  only  a  priest.  In 
his  days  the  prophetic  office  had  wholly  Cftllen 
into  abeyance.  That  evidence  of  the  Jews 
being  the  people  of  God,  which  consisted  in 
the  presence  of  prophets  among  them,  was 
no  more.  But  to  the  men  of  his  generation, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  continuance  of 
God's  fttvour  ta  their  race  was  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  restoration  of 
the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  Levitlcal  worship, 
and  the  wonderfU  and  providential  renewal 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions.  The  chief  in- 
strument, too,  for  preserving  the  Jewish 
remnant  tnm  absorption  into  the  mass  of 
Heathenism,  and  for  maintaining  their  na- 
tional life  tiU  the  coming  of  Messiah,  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  Temple,  its  ministers,  and 
its  services.  Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the 
chief  care  of  a  good  and  enlightened  Jew  of 
the  age  of  Esra— and  all  the  more  if  he  were 
himself  a  priest — would  naturally  be  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  and 


the  dignity  of  the  Levitical  caste.  And  in 
compiling  a  history  of  the  past  glories  of  his 
race,  he  would  as  naturally  select  such  pas- 
sages as  especially  bore  upon  the  sanctity  of 
the  priestly  office,  and  showed  the  deep  eon- 
oem  taken  by  their  ancestors  in  all  that 
related  to  the  honour  of  God's  House,  and 
the  support  of  his  ministering  servants. 
Hence  the  Levitical  character  of  the  Books  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  presence  of  several  de- 
tailed narratives  not  found  in  the  Books  of 
Kings,  and  the  more  flrequent  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  may  most  naturally 
and  simply  be  accounted  for,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  the  cere- 
monial law  was  an  invention  subsequent  to  the 
Captivity.  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.,  com- 
pared with  2  K.  xviii.  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
qiecimen  as  can  be  selected  of  the  distinctive 
spirit  of  the  Chronicles.  See  also  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  16-21,  compared  with  2  K.  xv.  5 ;  2 
Chr.  xi.  lS-17,  xiiL  9-20,  xv.  1-15,  xxiii. 
2-8,  compare  with  2  K.  xL  5-9,  and  vers.  18, 
1 9,  compare  with  ver.  18,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages.) Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that 
the  sacred  writers  were  infiuenced  by  natural 
feelings  in  their  selection  of  their  materials, 
it  seems  most  appropriate  that  while  the 
prophetical  writer  in  Kings  deals  very  fUlly 
with  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  which  the 
prophets  were  much  more  illustrious  than 
in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts 
round  Jerusalem,  where  alone  the  Leritical 
caste  had  all  its  power  and  functions,  and 
should  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  preserved 
in  existing  muniments  of  the  deeds  and  even 
the  minutest  ministrations  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithfhlness  and 
suflbrings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From  the 
comparison  of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two 
books,  it  appears  that  the  results  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  ftom  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  writer  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, having  the  Books  of  Kings  before  him, 
made  those  books  to  a  great  extent  the  basis 
of  his  own.  But  also  having  his  own  per- 
sonal views,  predilecti<ms,  and  motives  in 
writing,  composing  for  a  different  age,  and 
for  people  under  very  difllsrent  circumstances ; 
and,  moreover,  having  before  him  the 
original  authorities  ftrom  which  the  Books  of 
Kings  were  compiled,  as  well  as  some  others, 
he  naturally  rearranged  the  older  narrative  as 
suited  his  purpose  and  his  taste.  He  gave 
in  fhll  passages  which  the  other  had  abridged, 
inserted  what  had  been  wholly  omitted, 
omitted  some  things  which  the  other  had  in- 
serted, including  nearly  everything  relating 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  showed  the 
colour  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the  ua< 
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cure  of  the  pusftges  which  he  selected  from 
the  ancient  doenments,  hat  in  the  refleotions 
which  he  frequently  adds  upon  the  erents 
which  he  relates,  and  possibly  also  in  the 
tnrn  giyen  to  some  of  the  speeches  which  he 
records. 

KIR-HARA'SETH  (2  K.  Hi.  S6).  KIR- 
HA'RESH  (Is.  xTi.  11).  KIR-HARE'SETH 
(Is.  XTi  7).  KIR-HE'BES  (Jer.  xlriiL  SI, 
S6).  These  four  names  are  all  applied  to 
one  place,  probably  Kie-Moab. 

KIR'IAH,  apparently  an  ancient  or  archaic 
word,  meaning  a  dty  or  town.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  word  "bnrg"  or  "  bury  *»  in 
onr  own  language.  Closely  related  td  Kiriah 
is  Kereth,  apparently  a  Phoenician  form, 
which  occurs  occasionally  (Job  zxix.  7  ; 
Prov.  riii.  S).  This  is  fiuniliar  to  ns  in  the 
Latin  garb  of  Cbre^ago,  and  In  the  Parthian 
and  Armenian  names  Cfrfo,  Tigrano-Cbrta. 
As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  Bible 
under  the  forms  of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan ; 
besides  those  immediately  following. 

KIRIATHAlM.     [Kibjathadi.] 

KIR'IOTH,  a  plaee  in  Moab,  the  palaces  of 
which  were  threatened  by  Amos  with  de- 
struction by  fire  (Am.  ii.  2) ;  unless  indeed 
the  word  means  simply  '*  the  cities  ** — which 
is  probably  the  case  also  in  Jer.  xIyUL  4. 

KIR'JATH,  the  last  of  the  cities  enume- 
rated as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bei\jamin 
(Josh.  ZTiU.  28),  probably  identical  with  the 
better  known  place  KnuATH-JBARnc. 

KIRJATHA'IM.— 1.  On  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  one  of  the  places  which  were  taken 
possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  Reubenites, 
and  had  firesh  names  conferred  on  them  (Num. 
zxxli.  87,  and  see  88),  the  first  and  last  of 
which  are  known  with  some  tolerable  degree 
of  certainty  (Josh.  xii.  19).  It  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  1,  28)  and  Eze- 
kiel  (xxT.  9 — ^in  these  three  passages  the 
A.  V.  gires  the  name  KnuATHAix).  By  Ense- 
bius  it  appears  to  hare  been  well  known. 
He  describes  it  as  a  Tillage  entirely  of  Chris- 
tians,  10  miles  west  of  Medeba,  "dose  to  the 
Baris.*' — ^8.  A  town  in  Naphtali  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the  possession 
allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xlx.  32-89), 
but  inserted  in  the  list  of  cities  giyen  to  the 
Oershonite  Levitee,  in  1  Chr.  (ri.  76),  in 
place  of  Kabtax  in  the  parallel  catalogue, 
Kartan  being  probably  only  a  contraction 
thereof. 

KIR'JATH-AR'BA,  an  early  name  of  the 
city  which  after  the  conquest  is  generally 
known  as  Hxbsok  (Joeh.  xiv.  15 ;  Judg.  L 
10).  The  identity  of  Kiijath-Arba  with 
Hebron  is  constantly  asserted  (Gen.  xxiii. 
2,  xxxT.  27 ;  Josh.  xir.  15,  xr.  18,  54,  xx. 
7,xxl.  11). 


KIR'JATH-A'RIM,  an  abbrerUted  form 
of  the  name  KiajATH-JKAxnc,  which  oceun 
only  in  Ezr.  ii.  25. 

KIR'JATH-BA'AL.     [Kibjath^baxim.] 

KIR'JATH-HU'ZOTH,  a  plaee  to  which 
Balak  accompanied  Balaam  immediately  after 
his  arriral  in  Moab  (Num.  xxU.  89). 

KIR'JATH-JE'ARIM,  first  mentioned  an 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh, 
ix.  17) :  it  next  occurs  as  one  of  the  land« 
marks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah 
(XT.  9)  and  as  the  point  at  which  the  western 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Benjamin  coin- 
cided (xTiiL  14,  15);  and  in, the  two  last 
passages  we  find  that  It  bore  another,  perhaps 
earlier,  name— that  of  the  great  Canaanite 
deity  Baal,  namely  Baalah  and  Kibjath- 
Baal.  It  is  redconed  among  the  towns  of 
Judah  (xT.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iL  50,  52)  as  founded 
by,  or  descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of 
Caleb-ben-Hur.  *«  Behind  Kixjath-jearim  >* 
the  band  of  Danitee  pitched  their  camp  before 
their  expedition  to  Mount  Ephraim  and 
Laish,  learing  their  name  attached  to  the 
spot  for  long  after  (Judg.  xtIU.  12).  [Ma- 
HAKXH-DAH.]  Hithcrto  bcyottd  the  early 
sanctity  implied  in  its  bearing  the  name  of 
Baai,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Kir- 
Jath-Jearim.  It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation 
for  sanctity  which  made  the  people  of  Beth- 
shemesh  appeal  to  its  inhabitants  to  relicTe 
them  of  the  Ark  of  JehoTah,  which  was  bringw 
ing  such  calamities  on  their  untutored  inex- 
perience (1  Sam.  tL  20,  21).  In  this  high 
place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years  (tU. 
2).  At  the  dose  of  that  time  Kixjath-Jeariin 
lost  its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  remoral  by 
Darid  to  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the  Oittite 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6 ;  2  Chr.  i.  4 ;  %Sam.  Yi.  2, 
&c.).  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to 
hare  been  well  known.  They  describe  it  as 
a  Tillage  at  the  ninth  mUe  between  Jerusalem 
and  Diospolis  (Lydda).  These  requirements 
are  exactly  MflUed  in  the  modem  Tillage  of 
KurUUel-Enab—noyr  usually  known  as  AbH 
Oo»h,  from  the  robber-chief  whose  head-quar- 
ters it  was— on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

KIR'JATH-SAN'NAH.     [Dkbib.] 

KIR'JATH-SE'PHER.  (Judg.  L  11,  12.) 
[Dkbib.] 

KIR  OF  MOAB,  one  of  the  two  chief 
strongholds  of  Moab,  the  other  being  A  a  or 
Moab.  The  name  occurs  only  in  Is.  xt.  1, 
though  the  plaee  is  probably  referred  to  under 
the  names  of  Ktb-okees,  Kir-habasktb,  fte. 
It  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  Kerak, 
by  which  the  site  of  an  important  dty  in  a 
high  and  Tcry  strong  podtion  at  the  8.Ek  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  known  at  this  day.     Its 
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situation  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  built 
upon  tbe  top  of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on 
aU  sides  bj  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  which 
again  is  completely  inclosed  by  mountains 
rising  higher  than  the  town,  and  overlooking 
it  on  all  sides. 

KI8H.  1.  The  father  of  Raul;  a  Ben- 
jamite  of  the  family  of  Matri,  accordhig  to  1 
Sam.  X.  31,  though  descended  from  Becher 
according  to  1  Chr.  rii.  8,  compared  with 

1  Sam.  ix,,  1.— 9.  Son  of  Jehiel,  and  uncle 
to  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  ix.  36). — 8.  A  Ben- 
Jamite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5). — 4.  A  Merarite,  of  the  house  of  Mahli, 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  His  sons  married  the 
daughters  of  his  brother  Eleaxar  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  apparently  about 
the  time  of  King  Saul,  or  early  in  the  reign 
of  Davidy  since  Jeduthun  the  singer  was  the 
son  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  vL  44,  compared  with 

2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

KISH 'ION,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boun- 
dary of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20), 
which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  28  ;  A.  Y.  Kishok). 

Kl'SHON,  THE  RIVER,  a  torrent  or 
winter  stream  of  central  Palestine,  the  scene 
of  two  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  Is- 
raelite history— the  defeat  of  Sisera  (Judg. 
iv.),  and  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of 
Baal  by  El^ah  (I  K.  xviU.  40).  The  Nahr 
Mvkmta,  the  modem  representative  of  the 
Kishen,  is  the  drain  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  of  the  moimtains 
which:  enclose  that  plain,  find  their  way  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Like  most  of  the  so-called 
*•  rivers "  of  Palestine,  the  perennial  stream 
forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Kishon.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  its  upper  portion 
is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a  few  miles 
next  the  sea.  The  part  of  the  Kishon  at 
which  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered 
by  Elijah  was  doubtless  close  below  the  spot 
on  Carmel  where  the  sacrifice  had  taken 
place. 

KI'SON,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  name  Kiahom  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9). 

KISS.  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affec- 
tionate salutation  was  customary  amongst 
near  relatives  of  both  sexes,  both  in  Patri- 
archal and  in  later  times  (Gen.  xxix.  11; 
Cant.  viii.  I).  Between  individuals  of  the 
same  sex,  and  in  a  limited  degree  between 
those  of  different  sexes,  the  kiss  on  the  cheek 
as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an  act  of  salutation 
has  at  all  times  been  customary  in  the  East, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even  in 
Europe.  In  the  Chtistian  Church  the  kiss 
of  charity  was  practised  not  only  as  a  friendly 
salutation,  but  as  an  act  symbolical  of  love 
•nd  Christian  brotherhood  (Rom.  xvi.  16  ;  1 

8>i.  D.  B. 


Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14).  The  written  decrees  of  a 
sovereign  are  kissed  in  token  of  respect; 
even  the  ground  is  sometimes  kissed  by 
Orientals  in  the  ftilness  of  their  submission 
(Gen.  xlL  40 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxii. 
9  ;  &c.)«  Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
as  a  mark  of  respect  or  adoration  to  idols 
(1  K.  xix.  18 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2). 

KITE  (Heb.  ayy^).  The  Hebrew  word 
thus  rendered  occurs  in  three  passages.  Lev. 
xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  IS,  and  Job  xxviii.  7  :  in 
the  two  former  it  is  translated  "  kite  "  in  the 
A.  v.,  in  the  latter  "  vulture."  It  is  enume- 
rated  among  the  twenty  names  of  birds  men- 
tioned in  Deut.  xiv.  (belonging  for  tbe  most 
part  to  the  order  Eaplores)^  which  were  con- 
sidered unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  for- 
bidden to  be  used  as  food  by  the  Israelites. 
The  allusion  in  Job  alone  affords  a  clue  to  its 
identification.  The  deep  mines  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains  from  which  the 
labour  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  there  described  as  **  a  track  which 
the  bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath 
the  eye  of  the  ayydh  looked  upon  it."  The 
ayydh  may  possibly  be  the  "  kite,"  but  there 
is  no  certainty  on  the  subject. 


KIT'ROX,  one  of  the  towns  from  which 
Zebulun  did  not  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
i.  80).  In  the  Talmud  it  is  identified  with 
"  Zippori,"  i.e.  Sepphoris,  now  SfJUrieh. 

KIT'TIM.  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V.  for 
CHirrnr  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  CLr.  i.  7). 

KNEADING-TROUGHS.     [Brkad.] 

KNOP.    A  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
translate  two  termsi  which  refer  tu  somo 
U 
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arohitectaral  or  onuunenUl  object,  bat  which 
have  nothing  in  common.  1.  Caphtor.  This 
occnrs  in  the  description  of  the  candlestick 
of  the  sacred  tent  in  Ex.  xxv.  81-36,  and 
xxxvii.  17.22.  2.  The  second  term,  Peka^im^ 
is  found  only  in  1  K.  ri.  18,  and  tU.  24. 
The  word  no  doubt  signifies  some  globular 
thing  resembling  t  small  gourd,  or  an  egg, 
though  as  to  the  character  of  the  ornament 
we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The  following 
woodcut  of  a  portion  of  a  richly  ornamented 
door-step  or  slab  tram  Eouyunjik,  probably 
represents  something  approximating  to  the 
«i  knop  and  the  flower  "  of  Solomon's  Temple. 


Bocd«r  of  A  8Ub  f  raai  KooTiinJlk. 

KO'HATH,  second  of  the  three  sons  of 
Levi,  f^om  whom  the  three  principal  dlTisions 
of  the  Levites  derived  their  origin  and  their 
name  (Gen.  xlri.  11;  Exod.  vL  16,  18; 
Num.  iU.  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12,  ftc.).  Ko- 
hath  was  the  father  of  Amram,  and  be  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him,  therefore, 
were  descended  all  the  priests;  and  hence 
those  of  the  Kohatbites  who  were  not  priests 
were  of  the  highest  rank  of  tiie  Levites, 
though  not  the  sons  of  Levi's  first-born.  In 
the  Joumeyings  of  the  Tabernacle  the  sons  of 
Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most  holy  portions 
of  the  vessels  (Num.  iv.).  It  appears  from 
Ex.  vi.  18—22,  compared  with  1  Chr.  zxiiL 
12,  xxvi.  23-82,  that  there  were  four  families 
of  sons  of  Kohath — ^Amramltes,  Ixharites, 
Hebronites,  and  Unielites.  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Kohath  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Levi  and 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi  11),  that  his  sister  was 
Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  SO),  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  188  years  (Ex.  vi  IB). 

KCRAH.  1.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  AhoU- 
bamah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5, 14, 18 ;  1  Chr.  L  85). 
He  was  bom  in  Canaan  before  Esau  migrated 
to  Mount  Seir  (xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of 
the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom. — 9.  Another  Edom- 
itlsh  duke  of  this  name,  sprung  fh>m  Eliphax, 
Esau's  son  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvL  16).— 8. 
Son  of  Ishar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of 
Levi.  He  was  leader  of  the  famous  rebellion 
against  his  oousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the 
wilderness,  for  whieh  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
perlthlBg  with  his  foUowen  by  an  earthquake 


and  flames  of  firo  (Num.  xvi.  xxvi.  9-11). 
The  particular  grievance  which  rankled  iii 
the  mind  of  Korah  and  his  company  was 
their  exclusion  from  the  office  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  their  being  confined— those  among 
them  who  were  I<eviteS"to  the  inflnior  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle.  Korah's  position  as 
leader  in  this  rebellion  was  evidently  the 
result  of  his  personal  character,  which  was 
that  of  a  bold,  haughty,  and  ambitious  man. 
From  some  cause  which  does  not  clearly  ap* 
pear,  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  their  father  (Num.  xxvi. 
11).  Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  ground  whieh 
swallowed  up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  AU- 
ram  did  not  extend  beyond  those  of  the  Ben- 
benites.  From  ver.  27  it  seems  clear  that 
Korah  himself  was  not  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself  was 
doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  bare  cen- 
sers nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and 
perished  with  them  by  the  *'  fire  ftrom  Jeho- 
vah" which  accompanied  the  earthquake. 
In  the  N.  T.  (Jude  11)  Korah  is  coupled 
with  Cain  and  Balaam. 

KOK'AHITE  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  81),  KOB'- 
HITE,  or  KOR'ATHITE,  that  portion  of  the 
Kohatbites  who  were  descended  firom  Korah, 
and  are  fk«quently  styled  by  the  synonymous 
phrase  Sons  of  Korah.  They  were  an  im- 
portant  branch  of  the  singers  (S  Chr.  xx. 
19).  Hence  we  find  eleven  Psalms  (or 
twelve,  if  Ps.  48  is  included  under  tiie  same 
tlUe  as  Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  the 
sons  of  Korah,  vis.  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85, 
87,  88. 


LA'BAN,  son  of  Bethuel,  brother  of  Bebe- 
kah,  and  father  of  Leah  and  Bacbel. 
The  elder  branch  of  the  flunily  remained  at 
Haran  when  Abraham  removed  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there  that  we  flrst  meet 
with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading  part  in 
the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Bebekah  to  her 
cousin  Isaac  (Qen.  xxiv.  10,  29-60,  xxvii. 
48,  xxix.  4).  The  next  time  Laban  appears 
in  the  sacred  narrative  it  is  as  the  host  of  his 
nephew  Jacob  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxix.  18,  14). 
The  subsequent  transactions  by  which  he 
secured  the  valuable  serviees  of  his  nephew 
are  related  under  Jacob. 

LACEDBMO'NIANS,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Sparta  or  Lacedaemon,  with  whom  the  Jews 
claimed  kindred  (1  Mace.  xii.  S,  6,  6,  20, 
21 ;  xiv.  SO,  28 ;  xv.  23  ;  3  Maoc  v.  9). 

LA'CHISH,  a  city  of  the  Amorltea,  the 
king  of  which  joined  with  four  others,  at  the 
invitation  of  Adonisedek  king  of  Jerusalem, 
to  chastise  the  Oibeonites  for  their  league 
with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  8,  5).     They  were 
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routed  hj  Joshua  at  Bethhoron,  and  the 
king  of  Laohiah  fell  a  victim  with  the  others 
under  the  trees  at  Makkedah  (Ter.  26).  The 
destruction  of  the  town  shortly  followed  the 
death  of  the  king  (ver.  81-8S).  In  the  spe- 
eial  statement  that  the  attack  lasted  two  days, 
in  eontradistinotion  to  the  other  cities  which 
were  taken  in  one  (see  ver.  85),  we  gain  our 
first  glimpee  of  that  strength  of  position  for 
which  Tiachish'  was  afterwards  remarkable. 
Lachish  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and 
garrisoned  by  Behoboam  after  the  rerolt  of 
the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  It 
was  choaen  as  a  refuge  by  Amaxiah  ftrom  the 
conspirators  who  threatened  him  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  whom  he  at  last  fell  a  victim 
at  Lachish  (2  K.  xiv.  19;  2  Chr.  xxv.  27). 
In  the  reign  of  Hexekiah,  it  was  one  of  the 
dties  taken  by  Sennacherib  when  on  his  way 
tram  Phoenicia  to  Egypt.  This  siege  is  con- 
sidered by  Layard  and  Hincks  to  be  depicted 
on  the  slabs  ftrand  by  the  former  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik. 
But  though  the  Assyrian  records  appear  to 
assert  the  capture  of  Lachish,  no  statement 
is  to  be  ftrand  either  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus 
that  it  was  taken.  After  the  return  flrom 
captivity,  Lachish  with  its  surrounding 
**  fields  '*  was  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  (Neh. 
xL  80).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the 
OnomaitieoHt  Lachish  is  mentioned  as  **  7 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Daroma,'* 
{.«.  towards  the  south. 

LAHAl.ECl,  THE  WELL.  In  this  form 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxlv.  62,  and 
XXV.  11,  the  name  of  the  fkmous  well  of 
Hagar's  relief;  in  the  oasis  of  verdure  round 
which  Isaao  afterwards  resided. 

LAlBH,  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the 
Daaites,  and  under  its  new  name  of  Dak  be- 
came fiunous  as  the  northern  limit  of  the 
nation  (Judg.  xviiL  7,  14,  27,  29).  [Dan.] 
In  the  A.  y.  Laish  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
aeoount  of  Sennacherib's  march  on  Jerusalem 
(la.  X.  SO).  This  Laish  is  probably  the 
•mall  village,  Talahah,  lying  between  Gallim 
aad  Anathoth,  and  of  whiah  hitherto  no 
traces  have  been  found. 

LA^SH,  fkther  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul 
had  given  Miehal,  David's  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44  ;  2  Sam.  iiL  U). 

LAKES.     [PALKsmrx.] 

LA'KUM,  properly  LAKKUM,  one  of  the 
plaoes  which  finrmed  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  NaphtaU  (Josh.  xix.  83). 

LAMBS  ftxrmed  an  important  part  of  al- 
most  every  sacrifloe  (Ex.  xxix.  88-41 ;  Num. 
xxviii.  9,  n,  xxix.  2,  18-40,  Ac).  On  the 
Paschal  Lamb  see  Passovxx. 

LA'MECH,  properly  Lemeoh.—l.  The  fifth 
Uneal  descendant  from  Cain  (Oen.  iv.  18-24) 


He  is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain,  whose  history  is  related 
with  some  detail.  His  two  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah,  and  his  daughter  Naamah,  are,  with 
Eve,  the  only  antediluvian  women  whose 
names  are  mentioned  by  Moses.  His  three 
sons — Jabai,  Jvbal,  and  Tvbal-cauv,  are 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of  usefkil 
inventions.  The  remarkable  poem  which 
Lamech  uttered  has  not  yet  been  explained 
quite  satisfactorily.    It  may  be  rendered  : — 

Adah  and  BUah  t  bMT  inj  ToiM, 

TtwlTwof  Luaaehl  girt  ear  onto  mj  qwcdi. 
For  A  man  bad  I  ilaln  for  miting  ma, 

And  a  joaih  for  woundtnc  mai 
Soralj  Mvenfold  ahaD  Cain  M  arcnfod. 

Bat  tamadi  aerttnty  and  aaran. 

It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lamech's 
song  of  exultation  on  the  invention  of  the 
sword  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  in  the  possession 
of  which  he  foresaw  a  great  advantage  to 
himself  and  his  flunily  over  any  enemies. — 
8.  The  fiBtther  of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29). 

LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH.  The 
Hebrew  titl9  of  this  Book,  jSraA,  is  taken, 
like  those  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  tnm. 
the  Hebrew  word  with  which  it  opens.  It 
contains  the  utterance  of  Jeremiah's  sorrow 
upon  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  It  consists  of 
five  -chapters,  each  of  which,  however,  is  a 
separate  poem,  complete  in  itself,  and  having 
a  distinct  subject,  but  brought  at  the  same 
time  under  a  plan  which  includes  them  all. 
The  book  has  supplied  thousands  with  the 
fullest  utterance  for  their  sorrows  in  the 
critical  periods  of  national  or  individual 
suffering.  We  may  well  believe  that  it 
soothed  the  weary  years  of  the  Babylonian 
exile.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  of  Ab 
(July-August),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
were  read,  year  by  year,  with  futing  and 
weeping,  to  commemorate  the  misery  out  of 
which  the  people  had  been  delivered.  It 
enters  largely  into  the  order  of  the  Latin 
Churoh  fSor  the  services  of  Passion-week. 

LAMP.  1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candie- 
stiok  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  bore 
the  light ;  also  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks 
placed  by  Solomon  in  the  Temple  befiore  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Ex.  xxv.  87  ;  1  K.  viL  49  ; 
2  Chr.  iv.  20,  xilL  11 ;  Zech.  iv.  2).  The 
lamps  were  lighted  every  evening,  and 
cleansed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2. 
A  torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (Judg.  viL  16,  20 ; 
comp.  XV.  4).  The  use  of  lamps  fed  with  oil 
in  marriage  processions  is  alluded  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1). 
Modem  Egyptian  lamps  consist  of  small  glass 
vessels  with  a  tube  at  the  bottom  oon^ining 
a  ootton-wick  twisted  round  a  piece  of  straw. 
U  2 
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For  night-traTelling,  a  lantern  compoeod  of 
\raxed  oloth  strained  over  a  sort  of  cylinder 
of  wire-rings,  and  a  top  and  bottom  of  per- 
forated copper.  This  would,  in  form  at 
least,  answer  to  the  lamps  within  pitchers  of 
Gideon. 


Egyptian  Lampi 

LANCET.  This  word  is  found  in  1  K. 
xviii.  28  only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Jiomachf 
which  is  elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to 
mean  a  javelin,  or  light  spear.  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  A.  Y.  (1611)  the  word 
is  "  lancers." 

LANGUAGE.  [Toiroun,  Conftsio!*  of.] 
LAO  DICE' A,  a  town  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince  of  Asia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  on  a  small  river  called  the  Lycus, 
with  CoLossAX  and  Htxrapous  a  few  miles 
distant  to  the  west.  Built,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
by  one  of  the  Seleucid  monarchs,  and  named 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  Laodicea  became  under 
the  Roman  government  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Ito  trade  was  considerable :  it 
lay  on  the  line  of  a  great  road ;  and  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  eonventug.  From  Rev.  iii.  17, 
we  should  gather  it  was  a  place  of  great 
wealth.  It  was  soon  after  this  occurrence 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Lao- 
dicea, not,  however,  as  it  would  seem, 
through  the  direct  agency  of  St.  Paul.  We 
have  good  reason  for  believing  that  when,  in 
writing  from  Rome  to  the  Christians  of 
Colossae,  he  sent  a  greeting  to  those  of 
Laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either 
place.  But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  in- 
evitably have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
churches  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  especi- 
ally where  Jews  were  settled :  and  there 
were  Jews  in  Laodicea.  In  subsequent  times 
It  became  a  Christian  city  of  eminence,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  a  meeting-place  of 
councils.  The  Mohammedan  invaders  de- 
stroyed it ;  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  utter 
dcfolation:  but  the  extensive  ruins  near 
Denitlu  Justify  all  that  we  read  of  Laodicea 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  Biblical 
subject  of  interest  is  connected  with  Laodicea. 
From  Col.  iv.  16  it  appears  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  a  letter  to  this  place  when  he  wrote 
the  letter  to  Colossae.    The  question  arises 


whether  we  can  give  any  account  of  tlua 
Laodicean  epistle.  Wieseler's  theory  is  that 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  meant.  Another 
view  maintained  by  Paley  and  others,  is  that 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Ephesians  is  intended. 
Ussher's  view  is  that  this  last  epistle  was  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  Laodicea  among  other 
places.  The  apocryphal  BpiHola  ad  Lath- 
dietnsea  is  a  late  and  clumsy  forgery. 

LAP'IDOTH,  the  husband  of  Deborah  the 
prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4). 

LAPWING  (Heb.  duetphath)  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  Deut.  xiv.  18,  amongst  the  list  of  those 
birds  which  were  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites.  Com- 
mentators generally  agree  that  the  Hoopoe  is 
the  bird  intended.  The  hoopoe  is  not  now 
eaten  except  occasionally  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  abundantly  found — Egypt,  France, 
Spain,  &c.,  ftc.  The  hoopoe  is  an  occasional 
visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  for  the  most 
part  in  the  autumn.  Ita  crest  is  very 
elegant,  the  long  feathers  forming  it  are  each 
of  them  tipped  with  black. 


The  Hoopoe  (CjMpa  4m]w.) 

LASE'A  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  a  city  of  Crete,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  discovered  in  1856,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Fair  Havens. 

LA'SHA,  a  place  noticed  in  Gen.  x.  19  as 
marking  the  limit  of  the  country  of  the 
Canaanites.  It  lay  somewhere  in  the  south- 
east of  Palestine.  Jerome  and  other  writers 
identify  it  with  CallirhoS,  a  spot  famous  for 
hot  springs  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea. 

LATCHET,  the  thong  or  fastening  by 
which  the  sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot 
It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  expression  In  Gen. 
xiv.  23,  and  is  there  used  to  denote  something 
trivial  or  worthless.  Another  semi-pro- 
verbial expression  in  Luke  iii.  16  pointe  to 
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the  fiiet  that  the  office  of  bearing  and  an- 
fiutening  the  shoes  of  great  personages  fell 
to  the  meanest  slaTes. 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  So- 
mans,  is  mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20, 
and  Lnke  xxiii.  88. 

LATTICE.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of 
three  Hebrew  words.  1.  EiJmAf  which  oc- 
curs but  twice,  Judg.  r.  28,  and  Pror.  tU.  6, 
and  in  the  latter  passage  is  translated  "  case- 
ment"  in  the  A.  V.  In  both  instances  it 
stands  in  parallelism  with  "window."  2. 
Kh&raectm  (Cant.  iL  9),  is  apparently  synony- 
mous with  the  preceding,  though  a  word  of 
later  date.  8.  SebdeSh,  is  simply  "a  net- 
work "  placed  before  a  window  or  balcony. 
Perhaps  the  network  through  which  Ahaziah 
fell  and  received  Ms  mortal  injury  was  on 
the  parapet  of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2). 

LAYER.  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a  Tessel 
of  brass  containing  water  for  the  priests  to 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  before  offering 
sacrifice.  It  stood  in  the  court  between  the 
altar  and  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
XXX.  19,  21).  It  rested  en  a  basis,  i.e.  a 
foot,  though  by  some  explained  to  be  a  cover 
of  copper  or  brass,  which,  as  well  as  the 
larer  itself,  was  made  from  the  mirrors  of 
the  women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabemade-eonrt  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form 
of  the  laver  is  not  specified,  but  may  be  as* 
tfumed  to  ha/re  been  circular.  Like  the  other 
Teasels  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was, 
together  with  its  **foot,'*  consecrated  with 
oil  (Ler.  viii.  10,  11).  2.  In  Solomon's 
Temple,  besides  the  great  moHen  sea,  there 
were  ten  larers  of  brass,  raised  on  bases 
(I  K.  vii.  27,  89),  five  on  the  N.  and  8.  sides 
respeetirely  of  the  court  of  the  priests.  Each 
larer  contained  40  of  the  measures  called 
**  bath."  They  were  used  for  washing  the 
animals  to  be  oflbred  in  burnt -offerings 
(2  Chr.  IT.  6).  The  dimensions  of  the  bases 
with  the  laTers,  as  giren  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
are  4  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  8  in 
height.  There  were  to  each  4  wheels  of  1} 
cubit  in  diameter,  with  spokes,  Sec,  all  east 
In  one  piece. 

LAW.  The  word  is  properly  used,  in 
Scripture  as  elsewhere,  to  express  a  definite 
commandment  laid  down  by  any  recognised 
authority.  The  eoramandment  may  be  general, 
or  (as  in  Lct.  tL  9,  14,  Ac.,  **the  law  of  the 
bumt-offning,"  ice.)  partienlar  In  its  bear- 
ing ;  the  authority  either  human  or  diTine. 
But  when  the  word  is  used  with  the  article, 
and  without  any  words  of  limitation,  it  refers 
to  the  expressed  will  of  God,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to 
the  Pentateach,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief 
}iortion.      The    Hebrew  word,  Ufrdh,  kys 


more  stress  on  its  moral  authority,  as  teach- 
ing the  truth,  and  guiding  in  the  right  way  ; 
the  Greek  nomot  (i^w),  on  its  constraining 
power,  as  imposed  and  enforced  by  a  recog- 
nised authority.  The  sense  of  the  word,  how- 
ever, extends  its  scope,  and  assumes  a  more 
abstract  character  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Nonua,  when  used  by  him  with  the  article, 
still  refers  in  general  to  the  Law  of  Moses ; 
but  when  used  without  the  article,  so  as  to 
embrace  any  manifestation  of  "law,"  it  In- 
cludes all  powers  which  act  on  the  will  of 
man  by  compulsion,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
external  motives,  whether  their  commands 
be  or  be  not  expressed  in  definite  forms. 
The  occasional  use  of  the  word  "law '»  (as  in 
Rom.  iii.  27,  "  law  of  faith ; ")  to  denote  an 
inUmal  principle  of  action,  does  not  really 
militate  against  the  general  rule.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the  title  "  the  Law  "  i< 
occasionally  used  loosely  to  refer  to  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in  John  x.  34,  re- 
ferring to  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  ;  in  John  xv.  25, 
referring  to  Ps.  xxxv.  19 ;  and  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  21,  referring  to  Is.  xxviii.  11,  12).— 
The  question  has  been  frequently  discussed 
how  far  the  Mosaic  Law  has  any  obligation 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel.  As  a  means  of  Justification  or  salva- 
tion, it  ought  never  to  have  been  regarded, 
even  before  Christ :  it  needs  no  proof  to  show 
that  still  less  can  this  be  so  since  He  has 
come.  But  yet  the  question  remains  whether 
it  is  binding  on  Chrifltians,  even  when  they 
do  not  depend  on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems 
clear  enough,  that  its  formal  coercive  au- 
thority as  a  whole  ended  with  the  close  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  It  referred  Hirough- 
out  to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in  many 
points  to  the  constitution,  the  customs,  and 
even  the  local  eircximstances  of  the  people. 
That  covenant  was  preparatory  to  the  Chris- 
tian, in  which  it  U  now  absorbed  ;  thoso 
customs  and  observances  have  passed  away. 
It  follows,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law  must 
have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  He  came  "  not 
to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to  perfect  it,"  and 
that  "  not  one  Jot  or  one  tittle  of  it  shall  pass 
away "  I  what  of  the  fact,  consequent  upon 
it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reverenced  in  all 
Christian  churches,  and  had  an  important 
influence  on  much  Christian  legislation  ! 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion lies  in  the  difference  between  positive 
and  moral  obligation.  To  apply  this  principle 
practically  there  is  need  of  much  study  and 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  what  i« 
local  and  temporary  firom  what  is  universal. 
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ond  what  is  mere  external  form  from  what  is 
the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

LAWYER.  The  titie  "Uwyer  "  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  he  equivalent  to  the  title 
*'  sorihe,"  both  on  account  of  its  etymological 
meaning,  and  also  because  the  man,  who  is 
also  caUed  a  *« lawyer"  in  Matt.  xxii.  85 
and  Luke  x.  25,  is  called  "one  of  the 
scribes"  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If  the  common 
reading  in  Luke  xL  44,  45,  46,  be  correct,  it 
will  be  decisire  against  this.  By  the  use  of 
the  word  FOfiucdt  (Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a  simple  ad- 
jectire,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  title 
**  scribe  *'  was  a  legal  and  official  designation, 
but  that  the  name  v<^jMc6i  was  properly  a 
mere  epithet  signifying  one  **  learned  in  the 
law,"  and  only  used  as  a  title  in  common 
parlance  (comp.  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iiL  13, 
♦•  Zenas  the  lawyer  "). 
LAYING  ON  OF  HANDS.  [Baptism.] 
LAZ'ARUS,  another  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Eleaxar. — 1.  Laxarus  of  Bethany,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1 ) .  All 
that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  and  that  records  little  more  than 
the  facts  of  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but 
we  may,  with  at  least  some  measure  of  pro- 
bability, fill  up  these  scanty  outlines.  (1.) 
The  language  of  John  xi.  1,  implies  that  the 
sisters  were  the  better  known.  Laxarus  is 
**of  Bethany,  of  the  village  of  Mary  and 
her  sister  Martha."  From  this,  and  from 
the  order  of  the  three  names  in  John  xi.  5, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Laxarus  was 
the  youngest  of  the  Aunily.  (2.)  In  Luke 
X.  38  and  John  xii.  1,  2,  a  feast  is  given  to 
Jesus  by  Martha  and  Mary;  but  in  Matt 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  same  feast  appears 
as  oociuring  in  "the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper."  A  leper,  as  such,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  lead  a  separate  life,  and  certainly 
could  not  have  given  a  fSeast  and  received  a 
multitude  of  guests.  Among  the  conjectural 
explanations  which  have  been  given  of  this 
difference,  the  hypothesis  that  this  Simon 
was  the  father  of  the  two  sisters  and  of 
Laxarus,  that  he  had  been  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil 
death  that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left 
his  children  free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at 
least  as  probable  as  any  other,  and  has  some 
support  in  early  ecclesiastical  traditions. 
(8.)  All  the  circumstances  of  John  xi.  and 
xii.,  point  to  wealth  and  social  position  above 
the  average.  (4.)  A  comparison  of  Matt, 
xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44, 
suggests  another  conjecture  that  harmonises 
with  and  in  part  explains  the  foregoing.  If 
Simon  the  leper  were  also  the  Pharisee,  it 
would  explain  the  fact  Just  noticed  of  the 
ftiendship  between  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  and 


the  members  of  that  party  in-  Jerusalem.  It 
would  toOcw  on  this  assumption  that  the 
Pharisee,  whom  we  thus  Car  identify  with 
the  fkther  of  Laxams,  was  probably  one  of 
the  members  of  that  sect,  sent  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  watch  the  new  teacher.  (5.) 
One  other  conjecture  may  yet  be  hasarded. 
There  are  some  coincidences  which  suggest 
the  identification  of  Lazarus  with  the  yoxingr 
ruler  that  had  great  possessions,  of  Matt, 
xix.,  Mark  x.,  Luke  xviU.  The  age  (Matt 
xix.  20,  22)  agrees  with  what  has  been  be- 
fore inferred  (see  above,  1),  as  does  the  fact 
of  wealth  above  the  average  with  what  we 
know  of  the  condition  of  the  family  at 
Bethany  (see  2).  If  the  fother  were  an  in- 
fluential Pharisee,  if  there  were  ties  of  some 
kind  uniting  the  fiamily  with  that  body,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  that  the  son,  even 
in  comparative  youth,  should  occupy  the 
position  of  a  **  ruler."  But  further,  it  is  of 
this  rich  young  man  that  St  Mark  uses  the 
emphatic  word  ("Jesus,  beholding  him,  hved 
him")  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the 
Gospel-history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle 
and  of  Laztoms  and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  6). 
— Combining  these  inferences  then,  we  get 
an  insight  into  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  ftUl  ot  living 
interest  The  village  of  Bethany  and  its 
neighbourhood  were  a  ftrequent  retreat  tnm 
the  controversies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem 
(John  xvUi.  2  ;  Luke  xxi.  87,  xxii.  89).  At 
some  time  or  other  one  household,  wealUiy, 
honourable,  belonging  to  the  better  or  Nioo- 
demus  section  of  the  Pharisees  (see  above, 
1,  2,  8)  learns  to  know  and  reverence  him. 
Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  from  the 
scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their 
younger  brother  to  do  as  they  think  right 
In  them  and  in  the  brother  over  whom  they 
watch,  He  finds  that  which  is  worthy  of  His 
love.  But  two  at  least  need  an  edueation  in 
the  spiritual  lifls.  A  few  weeks  pass  away, 
and  then  comes  the  sickness  of  John  3d. 
One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevers  of  Pa- 
lestine cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious. 
The  sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend 
has  loved  him  on  whom  their  love  and  their 
hopes  centered.  They  send  to  him  in  the 
beUef  that  the  tidings  of  the  sickness  will  at 
once  draw  Him  to  them  (John  xi.  8) .  Slowly, 
and  in  words  which  (though  afterwards 
understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon 
whom  the  truth  came  not  at  once  but  by 
degrees,  he  prepares  them  for  the  worst 
"  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death  " — "  Our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth "  —  "  Lazarus  i^ 
dead."  The  work  which  he  was  doing  as  a 
teacher  or  a  healer  (John  x.  41, 42)  in  Bvtlia- 
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bara,  or  th«  other  Bethany  (John  z.  40  and 
i.  28),  was  not  interrapted,  and  oonthraes  for 
two  days  after  the  message  reaches  him. 
Then  oomes  the  Joomey,  occupying  two  days 
more.  When  He  and  His  disciples  come, 
three  days  have  passed  since  the  boriaL 
The  friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisee  and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their 
owiacdatitHis.  The  sisters  reoeiTe  the  Pro- 
phet, each  according  to  her  character.  His 
sympathy  with  their  sorrow  leads  Him  also 
to  weep.  Then  comes  the  work  of  might  as 
the  answer  of  the  prayer  which  the  Son  offers 
to  the  Father  (John  xL  41,  42).  The  stone 
is  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  rook- 
chamber  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed. 
**  He  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  grave-clothes;  and  his  &ce 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin."  One  scene 
more  meets  us,  and  then  the  life  of  the  fiunily 
which  has  come  before  us  with  such  daylight 
clearness  lapses  again  into  obscurity.  In 
the  honue  which,  though  it  still  bore  the 
father's  name  {sup.  1),  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  sisters  and  the  brother,  there  is  a  supper, 
and  Laaams  is  there,  and  Martha  serres,  no 
longer  Jealously,  and  Mary  pours  out  her 
lore  in  the  costly  oflSsring  of  the  spikenard 
ointment,  and  finds  herself  once  again  mis- 
judged SAd  hastily  condemned.  After  this 
all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  The 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  recorded  only  by 
Bt.  John.  The  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  confined  themselves,  as  by  a  deli- 
berate plan,  to  the  miracles  wrought  in 
Oalilee  (that  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho 
being  the  only  exception). — 8.  The  name  of 
a  poor  man  in  the  well-known  parable  of 
Luke  xvi.  19-81.  The  name  of  Lazarus  has 
been  perpetuated  in  an  institution  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  leper  of  the  Middle 
Ages  appears  as  a  Lazzaro.  Among  the 
orders,  half-military  and  half-monastic,  of 
the  12th  century,  was  one  which  bore  the 
title  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  (a.d. 
1119),  wh<MBe  special  work  it  was  to  minister 
to  the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
of  Europe.  The  use  of  lazaretto  and  lazar" 
home  for  the  leper-hospitals  then  founded  in 
all  parts  of  Western  Christendom,  no  less 
than  that  of  Itnzarone  for  the  mendicants  of 
Italian  towns,  are  ihdications  of  the  effect  of 
the  parable  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upon  its  later  speech. 
LEAD,  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals, 
found  generally  in  veins  of  rocks,  though 
seldom  in  a  metallic  state,  and  most  com- 
monly in  combination  with  sulphur.  It  was 
early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  allusions 
to  it  in  Scripture  indicate  that  the  Hebrews 
were  well  acquainted  with  its  uses.     The 


rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  yielded 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  it  was  found  in 
Egypt.  That  it  was  common  in  Palestine  is 
shown  by  the  expression  in  Ecolus.  xlvii.  18 
(comp.  1  K.  X.  27).  It  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midlanites  which  the  children 
of  Israel  brought  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  after  their  return  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  tribe  (Num.  zxxi.  22).  The  ships  of 
Tarshish  supplied  the  market  of  Tyre  with 
lead,  as  with  other  metals  (Ez.  xxviL  12). 
Its  heaviness,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in 
Ex.  XV.  10,  and  Eoclus.  xxii.  14,  caused  it  to 
be  used  for  weights,  which  were  either  in 
the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake  (Zech.  v.  7),  or 
a  rough  unfashioned  lump  or  **  stone  "  (ver. 
8) ;  stones  having  in  ancient  times  served 
the  purpose  of  weights  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  11). 
In  modem  metallurgy  lead  is  used  with  tin 
in  the  oompoeition  of  solder  for  fastening 
metals  together.  That  the  andent  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  solder  is 
evident  flrom  Isaiah  xli.  7.  No  hint  is 
given  as  to  the  composition  of  the  solder, 
but  in  all  probability  lead  was  one  of  the 
materials  employed,  its  usage  for  such  a  pur- 
pose being  of  great  antiquity.  In  Job.  xix. 
24  the  allnsion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  prac- 
tice of  carving  inscripticms  upon  stone,  and 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the 
letters,  to  render  them  legible,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  them  firom  the  action  of 
the  air.  In  modem  metallurgy  lead  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  purifying  silver 
from  other  mineral  products.  The  alloy  is 
mixed  with  lead,  exposed  to  ftision  upon  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to  a  blast  of 
air.  By  this  means  the  dross  is  consumed. 
This  process  is  called  the  cupelling  operation, 
with  which  the  description  in  Ez.  xxiL  18- 
22  accurately  coincides. 

LEAF,  LEAVES.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number 
in  three  different  senses.  1.  Inur  of  a  tree. 
The  olive  leaf  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  11. 
Fig-leaves  formed  the  first  covering  of  our 
parents  in  Eden.  The  barren  fig-tree  (Matt. 
xxL  19 ;  Mark  xi.  18)  on  the  road  between 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  **  had  on  it  nothing 
but  leaves.**  The  oak-leaf  is  mentioned  in 
Is.  i.  SO,  and  vi.  18.  The  righteous  are  often 
compared  to  green  leaves  (Jer.  xviL  8).  The 
ungodly  on  the  other  hand  are  **  as  an  oak 
whose  leaf  fadeth  **  (Is.  i.  30).  In  Ez.  xlvii. 
12  ;  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  protMbly  an  al- 
lusion to  some  tree  whose  leaves  were  used 
by  the  Jews  as  a  medicine  or  ointment ;  in- 
deed, it  is  very  likely  that  many  plants  and 
leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them,  as  by 
the  old  English  herbalists.  2.  Lkavbs  of 
dpor^      The   Hebrew  word,  which  oooura 
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very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  and  wbich  in 
1  K.  Yi.  32  (margin)  and  34  is  translated 
**  leaves  "  in  the  A.  Y.,  signifies  beamSf  ribSf 
sides,  &o.  3.  Lxates  of  a  book  or  roll  occurs 
In  this  sense  only  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  23.  The 
Hebrew  word  (literally  door$)  would  perhaps 
be  more  correctly  translated  columns, 

LE'AH,  the  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxiz. 
16).  The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes 
was  so  notable,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  form  and  appearance  of 
her  younger  sister  Rachel.  Her  father  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  local 
marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off  in  her 
sister's  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom, 
and  excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that 
the  custom  of  the  country  forbade  the  younger 
sister  to  be  given  first  in  marriage.  Jacob's 
preference  of  Rachel  grew  into  hatred  of 
Leah,  after  he  had  married  both  sisters. 
Leah,  however,  bore  to  him  in  quick  suc- 
cession Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  then 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Dinah,  befbre  Rachel 
had  a  child.  She  died  some  time  after  Jacob 
reached  the  south  country  in  which  his  father 
Isaao  lived.  She  was  buried  in  the  family 
grave  in  Machpelah  (ch.  xlix.  31). 

LEASING,  "  falsehood."  This  word  is  re- 
tained in  the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  trom 
the  older  English  versions ;  but  the  Hebrew 
word  of  which  it  la  the  rendering  is  else- 
where almost  uniformly  translated  "lies" 
(Ps.  xl.  4,  Iviii.  8,  «ec.). 

LEATHER.  The  notices  of  leather  in  the 
Bible  are  singularly  few;  indeed  the  word 
occurs  but  twice  in  the  A.  Y.,  and  in  each 
instance  in  reference  to  the  same  object,  a 
girdle  (2  K.  i.  8 :  Matt.  iii.  4.).  There  are, 
however,  other  instances  in  which  the  word 
"  leather  "  might  with  propriety  be  substi- 
tuted for  "skin"  (Lev.  xl.  32,  xiiL  48; 
Num.  xxxi.  20). 

LEAYEN.  Yarions  substances  were  known 
to  have  fermenting  qualities ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary leaven  oonalsted  of  a  lamp  of  old  dough 
in  a  high  state  of  fermentation,  which  was 
iuMrted  into  the  mass  of  dough  prepared  for 
baking.  The  use  of  leaven  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  all  offerings  made  to  the  Lord  by 
fire.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  prohibitions 
that  Amos  (iv.  5)  ironically  bids  the  Jews  of 
his  day  to  "  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
%oith  kaven,**  In  other  instances,  where  the 
offering  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests, 
and  not  on  the  altar,  leaven  might  be  used. 
Yarious  ideas  were  associated  with  the  pro- 
hibition of  leaven  in  the  instances  above 
quoted.  But  the  most  prominent  idea,  and 
the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all  the  cases 
of  prohibition,  is  connected  with  the  oor- 
ruption  which  Icavcu  itself  had  undergone, 


and  which  it  communicated  to  bread  in  the 
process  of  fermentation.  It  is  to  this  pro- 
per^^y  of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points  when 
he  speaks  of  the  "  leaven  {i.e.  the  corrupt 
doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Soddu- 
cees  "  (Matt.  xvi.  6) ;  and  St.  Paul,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "  old  leaven  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

LEB'ANON,  a  mountain  range  in  the 
north  of  Palestine.  The  name  L^anon  sig- 
nifies "white,"  and  was  applied  either  on 
account  of  the  snow,  which,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  covers  its  whole  summit,  or 
on  account  of  the  white  colour  of  its  lime- 
stone diflii  and  peaks.  It  is  the  "white 
mountain" — the  Moni  Blane  of  Palestine. 
Lebanon  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  lying 
upon  the  northern  border  of  the  land  of 
Israel  (Deut  i.  7,  xl.  24  ;  Josh.  i.  4).  Two 
distinct  ranges  bear  this  name.  They  run 
in  parallel  lines  from  8.W.  to  N.E.  for  about 
90  ge(^.  miles,  enclosing  between  them  a 
long  fertile  valley  from  5  to  8  miles  wide, 
anciently  called  Oade-Syria,  The  western 
range  is  the  "  Libanus  "  of  the  old  geogra- 
phers, and  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture.  The 
eastern  range  was  called  "  Anti-Libanus  "  by 
geographers,  and  "  Lebanon  toward  the  sun- 
rising  "  by  the  sacred  writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5). 
1.  Lebanon — the  western  range— eommenoes 
on  the  south  of  the  deep  ravine  of  the  IMAnyt 
the  ancient  river  Leontes,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Coele-Syria,  and  foils  into  the  Medi- 
terranean five  miles  north  of  Tyre.  It  runs 
N.E.  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  coast, 
to  the  opening  from  the  Mediterranean  into 
the  plain  of  Emesa,  called  in  Scripture  the 
"Entrance  of  Hamath"  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 
Here  Ndhr  el-K^tr — the  ancient  river  Eleu- 
therus— sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as 
the  Leontes  does  round  its  southern.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  range  is  from  6000 
to  8000  ft. ;  but  two  peaks  rise  considerably 
higher.  On  the  summits  of  both  these  peaks 
the  snow  remains  in  patches  during  the  whole 
summer.  The  line  of  cultivation  runs  along 
at  tht  height  of  about  6000  ft. ;  and  below 
this  the  features  of  the  western  slopes  are 
entirely  different.  The  rugged  limestone 
banks  are  scantily  clothed  with  the  ever- 
green oak,  and  the  sandstone  with  pines; 
"while  every  available  spot  is  carefully  culti- 
vated. The  cultivatioif  is  wonderful,  and 
shows  what  all  Syria  might  be  if  under  a 
good  government.  Fig-trees  cling  to  the 
naked  rock ;  vines  are  trained  along  narrow 
ledges;  long  ranges  of  mulberries,  on  ter- 
races Uke  steps  of  stairs,  cover  the  moro 
gentle  declivities ;  and  dense  groves  of  olives 
fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds 
of  villages  are  seen — here  built  amid  laby- 
rinths of  rocks,  there  clinging  like  swallow^ 
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nests  to  the  sides  of  clitts ;  -while  conTentSf 
no  less  numerous,  are  perched  on  the  top  of 
eTery  peak.  The  vine  is  stiil  largely  culti- 
vated in  every  part  of  the  mountain.  Leba- 
non also  abounds  in  olives,  figs,  and  mulber- 
ries; while  some  remnants  exist  of  the 
forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  cedar,  which  for- 
merly covered  it  (1  K.  v.  6  ;  Ps.  xxix.  5  ; 
Is.  xiv.  8;  Exr.  iii.  7).  Considerable  num* 
hers  of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired 
glens  and  higher  peaks  ;  the  writer  has  seen 
Jackals,  hyenas,  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers 
(2  K.  xiv.  9;  Cant.  iv.  8;  Hab.  ii.  17). 
Along  the  base  of  Lebanon  runs  the  irregular 
plain  of  Phoenicia ;  nowhere  more  than  two 
miles  wide,  and  often  interrupted  by  bold 
rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into  the  sea.  The  main 
ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, and  abounds  in  fosidls.  Long  belts  of 
more  recent  sandstone  run  along  the  western 
slopes,  which  is  in  places  largely  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  Lebanon  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Hivites  and  Giblites  (Judg. 
ill.  3  ;  Josh.  xiii.  5,  6).  The  whole  moun- 
tain range  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites,  but 
was  never  conquered  by  them  (Josh.  xiii. 
2-6;  Judg.  Ui.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish 
monarchy  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  Phoenicians  (1  K.  v.  2-6  ;  Ezr.  iii.  7). 
From  the  Greek  conquest  until  modem  times 
Lebanon  had  no  separate  history. — 2.  Antu 
Libanua. — The  main  chain  of  Anti-Libanus 
commences  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan,  near 
the  parallel  of  Caesarea-Phillppi,  mns  north 
to  Hermon,  and  then  north-east  in  a  «traight 
tine  till  it  sinks  down  into  the  great  plain  of 
Emesa,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Biblah. 
Hermon  is  the  loftiest  peak;  the  next 
highest  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of 
Abila,  beside  the  village  of  Bluddtit  and  has 
an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet.  The  rest  of 
the  ridge  averages  about  5000  ft. ;  it  is  in 
general  bleak  and  barren,  with  shelving  gray 
declivities,  gray  cliffs,  and  gray  rounded 
summits.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper.  The 
western  slopes  descend  abruptly  into  the  Bu- 
kd'a;  but  the  features  of  the  eastern  are 
entirely  different.  Three  side  ridges  here 
radiate  f^om  Hermon,  like  the  ribs  of  an 
open  fan,  and  form  the  supporting  walls  of 
three  great  terraces.  Anti-Libanus  is  only 
once  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  where 
it  is  accurately  described  as  "  Lelmnon  toward 
the  sun-rising  "  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  **  The  tower 
of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus  " 
(Cant.  vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Hermon,  which 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole 
panorama  round  that  city. 

LEBBAE'US.     This  name  occurs  in  Matt. 
a.  3,  according  to  Codex  D  (Bezae)  of  tho 


aixth  century,  and  in  the  received  Text,  lu 
Mark  iii.  18,  it  is  substitiited  in  a  few  unim- 
portant MSS.  for  Thaddaeus.     [Jude.] 

LEECH.     [Hobse-Leech.] 

LEEKS  (Heb.  ehSUstr) .  The  word  ehdUir, 
which  in  Num.  xi.  i  is  translated  leeks^  occurs 
twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  He- 
brew term,  which  properly  denotes  ffrassy  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  '*  to  be  green," 
and  may  therefore  stand  in  this  passage  for 
any  green  food,  lettuce,  endive,  ftc. ;  it 
would  thus  be  applied  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  use  the  term  •♦  greens  ; "  yet 
as  the  ehdtair  is  mentioned  together  with 
onions  and  garlick  in  the  text,  and  as  the 
most  ancient  versions  unanimously  under- 
stand leeka  by  the  Hebrew  word,  we  may  be 
satisfied  with  our  own  translation.  There  is, 
however,  another  and  a  very  ingenious  inter- 
pretation of  ^hdtstr^  first  proposed  by  Hengs- 
tenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  {Fietor. 
Bibltt  Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a  more 
literal  translation  of  the  originid  word,  for, 
says  Dr.  Kitto,  "  among  the  wonders  in  the 
natural  history  of  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  by 
travellers  that  the  common  people  there  eat 
with  special  relish  a  kind  of  ffrass  similar  to 
clover,"  This  plant  (of  which  the  scientific 
name  is  Trigonella  foenum  Oraeciim)  is  si- 
milar to  clover,  but  ito  leaves  more  pointed, 


TrifoneDa  foanam-graaeara 

and  great  quantities  of  it  are  eaten  by  the 
people.  The  leek  is  too  well-known  to  nc<xl 
description.  Its  botanical  name  is  Allium 
porrum. 

LEES.     The   Hebrew   ihemer  bears  the 
radical  sense  of  preiervationt  and  was  applied 
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to  **  lees "  from  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
wine  to  stand  on  the  lees  in  order  that  its 
soljur  and  body  might  be  better  preserred. 
Henoe  the  expression  "  wine  on  the  lees,"  as 
meaning  a  generoas  (till-bodied  liquor  (Is. 
xxT.  6).  Before  the  wine  was  consomied, 
it  was  necessary  to  strain  off  the  lees ;  such 
wine  was  then  termed  "well  refined"  (Is. 
XXV.  6).  To  drink  the  lees,  or  "  dregs,"  was 
an  expression  for  the  endurance  of  extreme 
punishment  (Ps.  Ixxt.  8). 

LEGION,  the  chief  sub^irision  of  the 
Roman  army,  containing  about  BOOO  in- 
fantry, with  a  contingent  oi  cavalry.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  in  Its  pri- 
mary sense,  but  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
in  order  to  express  any  large  number,  with 
the  accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination 
(Matt  xxvi.  53  ;  Mark  v.  9). 

LE'HABIM,  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  IS, 
the  name  of  a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  ReBU  or  LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  ftt>m  them  Libya  and  the 
Libyans  derived  their  name.  These  primi- 
tive Libyans  appear  to  have  inhabited  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 
though  latterly  driven  f^om  the  coast  by  the 
Greek  colonists  of  the  Cyrenaica. 

LE'HI,  a  place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the 
confines  of  the  Philistines'  country,  between 
it  and  the  cliff  Etam  ;  the  scene  of  Samson*8 
well-known  exploit  with  the  Jawbone  (Judg. 
XV.  9,  14,  10).  It  contained  an  eminence — 
Ramath-lehi,  and  a  spring  of  great  and  last- 
ing repute — En-hak-kore.  It  may  perhapa  be 
identified  with  BeU-IAkiyeh^  a  village  about 
3  mUes  below  the  upper  Beth-horon. 

LEM'UEL,  the  name  of  an  unknown  king 
to  whom  his  mother  addressed  the  prudential 
maxims  contained  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1-9.  The 
Rabbinical  commentators  identified  Lemuel 
with  Solomon.  Others  regard  him  as  king 
or  chief  of  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  elder  brother  of 
Agur,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
Prov.  XXX. 

LENTILES  (Heb.  'lUdthUn).  The  word 
occurs  in  the  four  following  passages : — Gen. 
XXV.  34,  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11,  and  Ez. 
iv.  9.  There  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  len- 
tiles,  all  of  which  are  still  much  esteemed  in 
those  ooun^es  where  they  are  grown,  via, 
the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Africa : 
the  red  lentile  is  still  a  favourite  article  of 
food  in  the  Eant ;  it  is  a  small  kind,  the 
seeds  of  which  after  being  decorticated,  are 
commonly  »old  in  the  baaaars  of  India.  The 
modern  Arabic  name  of  this  plant  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  known  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,   Syria,   &c.,  by    the    name    *Ad<u, 


Lentile  bread  is  still  eaten  by  the  poor  of 
Egypt. 


UntU*  ( AnrNHi  teu.) 

LEOPARD  (Heb.  ndm(r)  is  invariably 
given  by  the  A.  Y.  as  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  occurs  in  the  seven  fol- 
lowing passages,— Is.  xi.  6  ;  Jer.  v.  6,  xiiL 
28  ;  Dan.  vii.  6 ;  Hoa.  xiU.  7  ;  Cant  iv.  8  ; 
Hab.  i.  8.  Leopard  occurs  also  in  Ecdus, 
xxviii.  28,  and  in  Rev.  xiii.  2.  From  Cant 
iv.  8,  we  learn  that  the  hUly  ranges  of  Le- 
banon were  in  ancient  times  f^uented  by 
these  animals.  They  are  now  not  uncom- 
monly seen  in  and  about  Lebanon,  and  the 
southern  maritime  mountains  of  Syria.  Under 
the  name  n&mSrt  which  means  "spotted," 
it  is  not  improbable  that  another  animal, 
namely  the  cheetah  [Otieparda  jvbata)^  may 
be  included ;  which  is  tamed  by  the  Maho- 


Leopard  {Lttfordta  wariui.) 
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metans  of  Syria,  vrho  employ  it  in  hantiiig 
the  gaxelle. 

LEPER,  LEPROSY.  The  predonuuaXit 
mod  oharacteriBtic  form  of  leprosy  in  Scrip- 
ture is  a  white  Tariety,  coYering  either  the 
entire  body,  or  a  large  tract  of  its  snrfaoe ; 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  lepra  MO' 
saiea,  Soeh  were  the  eases  of  Moses,  Miriam, 
Naaman,  and  Oehasi  (Ex.  ir.  6  ;  Num.  xii. 
10;  2  K.  T.  1,  27;  oomp.  Lev.  xiii.  IS). 
But,  remarkably  enough,  in  the  Mosaic  ri- 
tual-diagnosis of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii.,  xIt.), 
this  kind,  when  overspreading  the  whole  sur- 
face, appears  to  be  regarded  as  **  clean  "  (xiii. 
12,  13,  16,  17).  The  Egyptian  bondage, 
with  its  studied  degradations  and  privations, 
and  especially  the  work  of  the  kiln  under  an 
Egyptian  ran,  must  have  had  a  fdghtf^l  ten- 
dency to  generate  this  class  of  disorders; 
hence  Manetho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with 
leprosy — a  strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  the  **  plagues"  of  Egypt, 
yet  probably  also  containing  a  germ  of  truth. 
The  sudden  and  total  change  of  food,  air, 
dwelling,  and  mode  of  life,  caused  by  the 
Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly-emandputed 
slaves,  may  possibly  have  had  a  further  ten- 
dency to  produce  skin-disorders,  and  severe 
repressive  measures  may  have  been  required 
in  the  desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the 
public  health,  or  to  allay  the  panic  of  inflec- 
tion. Hence  it  is  possible  that  many,  per- 
haps most  of  this  repertory  of  symptoms  may 
have  disappeared  with  the  pertod  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  the  snow-white  form,  which  had 
pre-existed,  may  alone  have  ordinarily  oon- 
tinued  in  a  later  age.  But  it  is  observable 
that,  amongst  these  Levitieal  symptoms,  the 
sealhig,  or  peeling  off  of  the  surface,  is  no- 
where mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  expression 
in  the  Hebrew  test  which  points  to  exfolia- 
tion of  the  cuticle.  The  principal  morbid 
features  are  a  rising  or  swelling,  a  soab  or 
baldness,  and  a  bright  or  white  spot  (xiii. 
2).  But  especially  a  white  swelling  in  the 
skin,  with  a  change  of  the  hair  of  the  part 
tram  the  natural  black  to  white  or  yellow 
(S,  10,  4,  20,  25,  80),  or  an  appearance  of  a 
taint  going  **  deeper  than  the  skin,"  or  again, 
"  raw  flesh  "  appearing  in  the  swdling  (10, 
14,  15),  were  critical  signs  of  pollution.  The 
mere  swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was 
remanded  for  a  week  as  doubtlUl  (4,  21,  26, 
81),  and  for  a  second  such  period,  if  it  had 
not  yet  pronounced  (5).  If  it  then  spread 
(7,  22,  27,  85),  it  was  decided  as  poUuting. 
But  if  after  the  second  period  of  quarantine 
the  trace  died  away  and  showed  no  symptom 
of  spreading,  it  was  a  mere  scab,  and  the 
patient  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  28|  S4).   This 


tendency  to  spread  seems  especially  to  have 
been  relied  on.  A  spot  most  innocent  in  all 
other  respects,  if  it  **  spread  much  abroad," 
was  nnclean;  whereas  as  before  remarked, 
the  man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil 
that  it  could  find  no  farther  range,  was  on 
the  contrary  "clean"  (12,  13).  These  two 
opposite  criteria  seem  to  show,  that  whilst 
the  disease  manifested  activity,  the  Mosaic 
law  imputed  pollution  to  and  impoeed  segre- 
gation on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the  point  at 
which  it  might  be  viewed  as  having  run  its 
course  was  the  signal  for  his  readmisaion  to 
cmnmunion.  It  is  clear  that  the  leprosy  of 
Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.  means  any  severe  disease 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the 
way  described,  and  so  shocking  of  aspect,  or 
so  generally  suspected  of  infection,  that  pub- 
lie  feeling  called  for  separation. — It  is  now 
undoubted  that  the  ** leprosy"  of  modem 
Syria,  and  which  has  a  wide  range  in  Spain, 
Qreeoe,  and  Norway,  is  the  ElephanHatU 
Oraeeamm.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
home  by  the  crusaders  into  the  various  ooun- 
triee  of  Western  and  Northern  Europe.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  distinctive  white  le- 
prosy, nor  do  any  of  the  described  symptoms 
in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephantiasis.  **  White 
as  snow  "  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be  as  inapplic- 
able to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox. — ^There 
remains  a  curious  question  as  regards  the 
leprosy  of  garments  and  houses.  Some  have 
thought  garments  worn  by  leprous  patients 
intended.  This  classing  of  garments  and 
housewaUs  with  the  human  epidermis,  as 
leprous,  has  moved  the  mirth  of  some,  and 
the  wonder  ot  others.  Yet  modem  science 
has  established  what  goes  far  to  vindicate 
the  Mosaic  elassifioation  as  more  philoeo- 
phieal  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  are  some  skin-diseases  which  ori- 
ginate in  an  acarus,  and  others  which  proceed 
tnxa  a  fungus.  In  these  we  may  probably 
find  the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The  ana- 
logy between  the  insect  which  firets  the 
human  skin  and  that  which  flrets  the  garment 
that  covers  it,  between  the  ftingous  growth 
that  lines  the  orevioes  of  the  epidermis  and 
that  which  creeps  in  the  interstices  of  ma- 
sonry, is  dose  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ceremonial  law.  It  is  manifest  also  that  a 
disease  in  the  human  subject  caused  by  an 
acarus  or  by  a  fUngus  would  be  eertainly 
contagious,  since  the  propagative  cause  could 
be  transferred  trom  person  to  person. 

LE'SHBM,  another  form  of  Lajsh,  after- 
wards Da2«,  occurring  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

LETUSHIM,  the  name  of  the  second  of 
the  sons  of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan  (Gen. 
XXV.  3>. 
LE'UMMIM,  the  name  of  the  third  of  tlic 
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descendants  of  Dedan,  ran  of  Jokahan,  Gen. 
XXV.  3,  being  in  the  plural  form  like  his 
brethren,  Asshurim  and  Letoshim. 

LE'VI.  1.  The  name  of  the  third  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Leah.  The  name,  derived 
ft-om  Idvdht  "  to  adhere,"  gave  utterance  to 
the  hope  of  the  mother  that  the  affections  of 
her  huiA>and,  which  had  hitherto  rested  on  the 
favoured  Rachel,  would  at  last  be  drawn  to 
her.  •*  This  time  will  my  husband  be  Joined 
unto  me,  because  I  have  borne  him  three 
Kons"  (Gen.  xxix.  84).  The  new-bom  child 
was  to  be  a  flresh  link  binding  the  parents 
to  each  other  more  closely  than  before. 
Levi,  with  his  brother  Simeon,  avenged 
with  a  cruel  slaughter  the  outrage  of  their 
siHter  Dinah.  [Dinah.]  Levi,  with  his  three 
sons,  Gershon,  Kohath,  Merari,  went  down 
to  Egypt  with  his  father  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvli. 
11).  When  Jacob's  death  draws  near,  and  th« 
sons  are  gathered  round  him,  Levi  and  Si- 
meon hear  the  old  crime  brought  up  again  to 
receive  its  sentence.  They,  no  less  than  Reu- 
ben, the  incestuous  first-bom,  had  forfeited 
the  privileges  of  their  birthright  (Gen.  xlix. 
5-7).  [Lsvrnss.] — 8.  Son  of  Alphaeus  (Mark 
ii.  14  ;  Luke  v.  27,  29).    [Matthbw.] 

LEVI'ATHAN  occurs  five  times  in  the  text 
of  the  A.  v.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of 
Job  iii.  8,  where  the  text  has  **  mourning." 
In  the  Hebrew  Bible  the  word  livfathan, 
which  is,  with  the  foregoing  exception,  always 
left  untranslated  in  the  A.  V.,  is  found  only 
in  the  following  passages :  Job  iii.  8,  xli.  1 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ;  Is.  xxvU.  1.  In  the 
margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of  Job  xli.  1, 
the  crocodile  is  most  clearly  the  animal  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14 
also  clearly  points  to  this  same  saurian. 
The  context  of  Ps.  civ.  26  seems  to  show 
that  in  this  passage  the  name  represents 
some  animal  of  the  whale  tribe;  but  it  is 
et)niewhat  uncertain  what  animal  is  denoted 
in  Is.  xxvii.  1. 


Crooudil*  of  tke  Nile  (0.  vul^uru.) 


As  the  term  leviathan  is  evidently  used  in 
no  limited  sense,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  "leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,"  or 
"  leviathan  the  crooked  serpent,"  may  denote 
some  species  of  the  great  rock-snakes  which 
are  common  in  South  and  West  AfHca. 

LE'VIS,  improperly  given  as  a  proper  name 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  14.  It  is  simply  a  corruption  of 
"  the  Levite  "  in  Ezr.  x.  15. 

LE'VITES.  The  analogy  of  the  names  of 
the  other  tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  us  to  in- 
clude under  these  titles  the  whole  tribe  that 
traced  its  descent  from  Levi.  The  existence 
of  another  division,  however,  within  the  tribe 
itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the  priesthood 
as  limited  to  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  gave  to 
the  common  form,  in  this  instance,  a  peculiar 
meaning.  Most  frequently  the  Levites  are 
distinguished,  as  such,  from  the  priests  (I  K. 
vUi.  4  ;  Ezr.  ii.  70 ;  John  i.  19,  &c.),  and  this 
is  the  meaning  which  has  perpetuated  itself. 
Sometimes  the  word  extends  to  the  whole 
tribe,  the  priests  included  (Num.  xxxv.  2  ; 
Josh.  xxi.  3,  41  ;  Ex.  vi.  25 ;  Lev.  xxv.  82, 
&c.).  Sometimes  again  it  is  added  as  an 
epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the  tribe, 
and  we  read  of  "the  priests  the  Levites" 
(Josh.  iii.  8 ;  Ex.  xliv.  15).  The  history  of 
the  tribe  and  of  the  functions  attached  to  ita 
several  orders  is  essential  to  any  right  appre- 
hension of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  people. 
It  will  fall  naturally  into  four  great  periods. 
I.  The  time  of  the  Exodua — There  is  no  trace 
of  the  consecrated  character  of  the  Levites  till 
the  institution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in 
the  family  of  Aaron,  during  the  first  with- 
drawal of  Moses  to  the  solitude  of  Sinai 
(xxviii.  1).  The  next  extension  of  the  idea  of 
the  priesthood  grew  out  of  the  terrible  crisis 
of  Ex.  xxxii.  The  tribe  stood  forth,  separate 
and  apart,  recognising  even  in  this  stem 
work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  natural. 
From  this  time  they  occupied  a  distinct 
poeirion.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  to  take  the 
place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  the  first- 
born as  representatives  of  the  holiness  of  the 
people.  As  the  Tabernacle  was  the  sign  of 
the  presence  among  the  people  of  their  unseen 
King,  so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  wuited 
exclusively  on  Him.  When  the  people  were 
At  rest  they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the 
sacred  tent  (Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  When 
on  the  march  no  hands  but  theirs  might 
strike  the  tent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  journey,  or  carry  the  parts  of  its  struc- 
ture during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent  once  again 
when  they  halted  (Num.  i.  51).  It  was  ob- 
viously essential  for  such  a  work  that  there 
should  be  a  fixed  assignment  of  duties ;  and 
now  accordingly  we  meet  with  the  first  out- 
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lines  of  tKe  organization  which  afterwards 
became  permanent.  The  division  of  the  tribe 
into  the  three  sections  that  traced  th^ 
descent  Arom  the  sons  of  LcTi,  formed  the 
groundwork  of  it.  The  work  which  they  all 
had  to  do  required  a  man*s  fttll  strength,  and 
therefore,  though  twenty  was  the  starting- 
point  for  military  serrioe  (Num.  i.),  they 
were  not  to  enter  on  their  aotlre  serrice  till 
they  were  thirty  (Num.  iy.  28,  80,  8&).  At 
fifty  they  were  to  be  ftree  from  all  duties  but 
those  of  superintendence  (Num.  Tiii.  25,  26). 
The  Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
priests,  held  from  the  first  the  highest  offices. 
They  were  to  bear  all  the  ressels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  ark  itself  included  (Num.  iU.  81, 
It.  15  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  25),  after  the  priests  had 
oovered  them  with  the  dark-blue  cloth  which 
was  to  hide  them  from  all  profane  gaxe. 
The  Oershonltes  had  to  carry  the  tent-hang- 
ings and  curtains  (Num.  iy.  22-26).  The 
heavier  burden  of  the  boards,  bi^  and 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle  fell  on  the  sons  of 
Merari.  The  Levites  were  to  have  no  terri- 
torial possessions.  In  place  of  them  they 
were  to  receive  from  the  others  the  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  from  which  they,  in 
their  turn,  offered  a  tithe  to  the  priests,  as 
a  recognition  of  their  higher  consecration 
(Num.  xviU.  21,  24,  26  ;  Neh.  z.  87).  When 
the  wanderings  of  the  people  should  be  over 
and  the  tabernacle  have  a  settled  place,  great 
part  of  the  labour  that  had  fallen  on  them 
would  come  to  an  end,  and  they  too  would 
need  a  fixed  abode.  Distinctness  and  diffu- 
sion were  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assign- 
ment to  the  whole  tribe  of  forty-eight  cities, 
with  an  outlying  "suburb"  (Num.  zxxv.  2) 
of  meadow-land  for  the  pasturage  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  reverence  of  the 
people  for  them  was  to  be  heightened  by 
the  selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities  of  re- 
fuge. Through  the  whole  land  the  Levites 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household 
priests,  sharing  in  all  festivals  and  rejoicings 
(Deut  xii.  19,  xlv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11).  Every 
third  year  they  were  to  have  an  additional 
share  in  the  produce  of  the  latad  (Deut.  xiv. 
28,  xxvi.  12).  To  "the  priests  the  Le- 
vites  "  was  to  belong  the  office  of  preserving, 
transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law  (Deut. 
xvii.  9-12,  zxxL  26).  II.  The  penod  of  the 
Judffea. — The  successor  of  Moses,  though  be- 
longing to  another  tribe,  did  ftdthfUUy  all 
that  could  be  done  to  convert  this  idea  into 
a  reality.  The  submission  of  the  Qibeonices 
enabled  him  to  relievo  the  tribe-divisions  of 
Gershon  and  Merari  of  the  most  burdensome 
of  their  duties.  The  conquered  Hivites  be- 
oame  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water"  for  the  house   of  Jehovah  and  tor 


the  congregation  (Josh.  ix.  27).  As  suon 
as  the  conquerors  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  proceed  to  a  partition  of  the  country, 
the  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them. 
III.  The  Momarchy. — ^The  rule  of  Samuel, 
himself  a  Levite,  tended  to  give  them  the 
position  of  a  ruling  caste.  The  reign  of 
Saul,  in  ite  later  period,  was  the  assertion 
of  a  self-willed  power  against  the  priestly 
order.  The  reign  of  David,  however, 
wrought  the  change  trom  persecution  to 
honour.  When  his  kingdom  was  esteblished, 
there  came  a  ftiUer  organisation  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Their  position  in  relation  to  the 
priesthood  was  once  again  definitely  recog- 
nised. When  the  ark  was  carried  up  to  ite 
new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their  claim 
to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged (1  Chr.  XV.  2).  In  the  procession 
which  attended  the  ultimate  conveyance  of 
the  ark  to  ite  new  resting-place  the  Levites 
were  conspicoous,  wearing  their  linen  ephods, 
and  appearing  in  their  new  character  as 
minstrels  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  2*).  In  the  worship 
of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  as  afterwards 
in  that  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a  de- 
velopment of  the  simpler  arrangementeof  the 
wilderness  and  of  ShUoh.  The  Levites  were 
the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sacristens,  chorist- 
ers of  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
They  were,  in  the  language  of  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
24-32,  to  which  we  may  refer  as  almost  the 
locui  ekuticue  on  this  sul^ect,  "  to  wait  on 
the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the  chambers, 
and  the  purifying  of  all  holy  things."  This 
included  the  duty  oi  proriding  "for  the 
shew-bread,  ai|d  the  fine  flour  for  meat-oflSer- 
ing,  and  for  the  unleavened  bread."  They 
were,  besides  this,  "  to  stand  every  morning 
to  thank  and  praise  Jehovah,  and  likewise  at 
even."  They  were  lastly  "  to  offer  " — i.e.  to 
assist  the  priest  in  offering — "all  bumt- 
sacrifloes  to  Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on 
the  set  feasto."  They  lived  for  the  greater 
port  of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and 
came  up  at  fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn 
of  work  (1  Chr.  xxv.  xxvi.).  The  educa- 
tion which  the  Levites  received  for  their 
peculiar  duties,  no  less  than  their  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  would  tend  to  make  them  the 
teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcribers  and 
interpreters  of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  instances  ot  their  appearance  in  this 
new  character.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles 
bear  unmistakable  marks  of  having  been 
written  by  men  whoee  interesto  were  all  ga- 
thered round  the  services  of  the  Temple,  and 
who  were  fiuniliar  with  ite  reoords.     The 
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revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy  par- 
sued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  a  great  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the 
ivitnessea  of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a 
central  worship.  He  wished  to  make  the 
priests  the  creatures  and  instruments  of  the 
king,  and  to  establish  a  proTincial  and  di- 
vided worship.  The  natural  result  was,  that 
they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the 
metropolis  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  IS,  14).  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  they  were,  f^om  this 
time  forward,  a  powerful  body,  politically, 
as  well  as  eoolesiasUoally.  IV.  After  the 
CapHoUy.— On  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
Levites  take  their  old  places  in  the  Temple 
and  in  the  villages  near  Jerusalem  (Neh.  zii. 
29),  and  are  present  in  ftill  array  at  the  great 
feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Wall.  The  two 
prophets  who  were  active  at  the  time  of  the 
Return,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  if  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  last  prophet 
of  the  O.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision  of  the 
latter  days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  "  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi "  (Mai.  ML  S).  Dur- 
ing  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity 
they  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Synagogue.  They,  with  the 
priests,  formed  the  m^ority  of  the  permanent 
Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a  large  share  in 
the  administration  of  Justice  ev«n  in  capital 
cases.  They  take  no  prominent  part  in  the 
Maooabaean  struggles,  though  they  must 
have  been  present  at  the  great  purification  of 
the  Temple.  They  appear  but  seldom  in  the 
history  of  the  N.  T.  Where  we  meet  with 
their  names  it  is  as  the  type  of  a  formal 
heartless  worship,  without  sympathy  and 
without  love  (Luke  x.  S2).  The  mention  of 
a  Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acts  iv.  86  shows  that 
the  changes  of  the  previous  century  had 
carried  that  tribe  also  into  **  the  dispersed 
among  the  Gentiles." 

LETincUS.  The  Book,  which  is  so 
called  because  it  relates  principally  to  the 
Levites  and  Priests,  oonsists  of  the  following 
principal  sections: — ^L  The  laws  touching 
sacrifices  (chap.  L-vii.).  XL  An  historical 
section  containing,  first,  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (chap.  viiL) ;  next,  his 
first  ofllnring  for  himself  and  his  people 
(chap,  ix.) ;  and  lastly,  the  destruction  of 
Nadab  and  Abihn,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  for 
their  presumptuous  offence  (chap.  x.).  III. 
The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity, 
and  the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances 
for  putting  away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.). 
IV.  Laws  chiefly  intended  to  mark  the  separa- 
tion between  Israel  and  the  heathen  nations 
(chap.  xviL-xx.).    Y.  Lawi  eoDoeming  the 


priests  (xxi.,  xxii.) ;  and  certain  holy  days 
and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with  an 
episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from 
chap.  xxL  1  to  XX vL  2.  VI.  Promises  and 
threats  (xxvi.  2-46).  VII.  An  appendix 
containing  the  laws  concerning  vows  (xxvii.). 

LIB'ANUS.     [Lkbanon.] 

LIBERTINES.  This  word,  which  occurs 
once  only  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9),  is  the 
Latin  JAbertmi,  that  is  "freedmen.**  They 
were  probably  Jews  who,  having  been  taken 
prisoners  by  Pompey  and  other  Roman 
generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had  been  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been 
emancipated,  and  returned,  permanently  or 
for  a  time,  to  the  country  of  their  flithers. 

LIB'NAH.  1.  A  city  which  lay  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  taken  by 
Joshua  immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth- 
boron.  It  belonged  to  the  maritime  lowland 
of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of  which  district 
it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42).  It  was  i^ 
propriated  with  its  **  suburbs  "  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxL  18  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  In  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshiq>hat  it  **  re- 
volted '*  from  Judah  at  the  same  time  with 
Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxL  10).  On 
completing  or  relinquishing  the  siege  of 
Laehish — which  of  the  two  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain— Sennacherib  laid  siege  to  Libnah  (2  K. 
xix.  8 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital,  the  queen  of 
Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahas  (2  K.  xxiiL 
81)  and  Zedekiah  (xxiv.  18 ;  Jer.  UL  1). 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain.— 9.  One  of  the 
stations  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  on 
their  Journey  between  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
and  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiU.  20,  21) ;  and  the 
only  conjecture  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  idratScal 
with  Laban,  mentioned  in  Deut.  L  1. 

LIB'NI,  eldest  son  of  Oershon,  the  son  of 
Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17 ;  Num.  Ui.  18 ;  1  Chr.  vL 
17,  20),  and  ancestor  of  the  ftunily  of  the 
Libnites  (Num.  iU.  21,  xxvi.  88). 

LIB'YA  occurs  only  in  Acts  U.  10,  in  the 
periphrasis  "  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,** 
which  obviously  means  the  Cyrenaica.  The 
name  libya  is  applied  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  African  continent, 
generally  however  excluding  Egypt. 

LICE  (Heb.  cimtib,  emnStm).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viiL  18-18, 
and  in  Ps.  cv.  81 ;  both  of  which  pasMges 
have  reference  to  the  third  great  plague  of 
Egypt.  The  Hebrew  word  has  given  occasion 
to  whole  pages  of  discussion.  Soom  onm- 
mentators,  and  indeed  modem  writers  gene- 
rally, suppose  that  gnats  are  the  animsls 
intended  by  the  original  word ;  while*  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Josephus  and 
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others,  are  in  frvour  of  the  translation  of  the 
A«  V.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  there 
is  not  saffllcient  authority  for  departing  from 
the  translation  of  the  A.  Y. 

LION  ALOES.     [Alobs.] 

LIGUBE  (Heb.  leahem)^  a  preclons  stone 
mentioned  in  Ex.  zxTiiL  19,  xxxix.  12,  as 
the  first  in  the  third  row  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  with 
any  certainty,  what  stone  is  denoted  by  the 
Heb.  term ;  but  perhaps  tournuUiMf  or  more 
definitely  the  red  variety  known  as  rvihelliU 
has  better  claims  than  that  of  any  other 
mineral.  Bubellite  is  a  hard  stone  and  nsed 
as  a  gem,  and  is  sometimes  sold  for  red 
sapphire. 

LILT  (Heb.  th^hSn,  iMthtmndh).  Al- 
thouj^  there  is  little  do^t  that  the  Hebrew 
word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily  species, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  individual 
of  this  class  it  especially  designates.  If  the 
§hiuh/in  or  $h6ihanndh  of  the  O.  T.  and  the 
Kpivov  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be  iden- 
tical, which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt, 
the  plant  designated  by  these  terms  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Oennesaret  (Matt  vi.  28; 
Luke  xiL  27) ;  it  must  have  flourished  in 
the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Palestine  (Cant.  ii. 
I),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  {ib.  ii.  2)  and 
pastures  of  the  desert  {ib.  ii.  16,  iv.  5,  vi.  8), 
and  must  hare  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth  (Hoa.  xiv.  5  ;  Ecdus. 
xxxix.  14).  That  its  flowers  were  brilliant 
in  colour  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Matt. 
vL  28,  where  it  is  compared  with  the  gor- 


geous robes  of  Solomon  ;  and  that  this  colour 
was  scarlet  or  purple  is  implied  in  Cant.  v. 
IS.  There  appears  to  be  no  species  of  lily 
which  so  completely  answers  all  these  re- 
quirements as  the  lAUum  Chalcedonieum,  or 
Scarlet  Martagon,  which  grows  in  profusion 
in  the  Levant.  But  direct  evidence  on  the 
point  is  still  to  be  desired  from  the  observa- 
tion of  travellers.— The  Phoenician  architects 
of  Solomon's  temple  decorated  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  with  **  lily-work,"  that  is,  with 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  lily  (1  K.  vii.),  cor- 
responding to  the  lotus-beaded  capitals  of 
Egyptian  architecture.  The  rim  of  the 
"  brasen  sea  "  was  possibly  wrought  in  the 
form  of  the  recurved  margin  of  a  lily  flower 
(1  K.  viL  26). 

LINEN.  1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre 
of  the  linen  manu&cture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in 
connexion  with  that  country  that  we  flnd  the 
first  aUuslon  to  it  in  the  Bible.  Joseph, 
when  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  "  in  vestures  of 
fine  Unen"  {$hi»h,  marg.  **silk,"  Gen.  xli. 
42),  and  among  Uie  offerings  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt  were  "blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen "  (Ex. 
xzv.  4,  XXXV.  6).— 2.  But  in  Ex.  xxviii.  42, 
and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the  drawers  of  the  priests 
and  their  fiowing  robes  are  said  to  be  of 
linen  {bad) ;  and  the  tunic  of  the  higlk-priest, 
his  girdle  and  mitre,  which  he  wore  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  were  made  of  the  same 
material  (Lev.  xvi.  4).  From  a  comparison 
of  Ex.  xxviiL  42  with  xxxix.  28  it  seems 
clear  that  bad  and  sA/sAwere  synonymous. 
— 8.  BiU$t  always  translated  "fine  linen," 
except  2  Chr.  v.  12,  is  apparently  a  late 
word,  and  probably  the  same  with  the  Greek 
pv«rvo9,  by  which  it  is  represented  by  the 
LXX.  It  was  used  for  the  dresses  of  the 
Levite  choir  in  the  temple  (2  Chr.  v.  12), 
for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by  kings 
oTcr  the  close-fitting  tunic  (1  Chr.  xv.  27), 
and  for  the  vail  of  the  temple,  embroidered 
by  the  skill  of  the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr. 
ill.  14).  The  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable  was  purple  and  fine  linen  {fivv9t>t, 
Luke  xvi.  19).  **Fine  linen,"  with  purple 
and  silk,  are  enumerated  in  Bev.  xviii.  12 
as  among  the  merchandise  of  the  mystical 
Babylon.—^,  5.  BUln  (Prov. vii.  16)  and addin 
(Jndg.  xiv.  12, 1 S)  also  signify  linen.  But  the 
general  term  which  included  all  those  already 
mentioned  was  piehteh^  which  was  employed — 
like  our  **  cotton  " — ^to  denote  not  only  the 
fiax  (Judg.  XV.  14)  or  raw  material  fhrni 
which  the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the  plant 
itself  (Josh.  ii.  6),  and  the  manufiscture  ttoat 
it.    It  is  generally  opposed  to  wool,  as  a 
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vegetable  prodnet  to  an  animal  (Ler.  ziii.  47, 
48,  52,  59  ;  Dent.  xxiL  11  ;  Pror.  xzxi.  18; 
Hob.  ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for  nets  (Is. 
xix.  9),  girdles  (Jer.  xiii.  1),  and  measuring- 
lines  (Ex.  xl.  S),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of 
the  priests  (Es.  xliv.  17,  18). 

LI'NUS,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  known  to 
8t.  Paul  and  to  Timothj  (2  Tim.  It.  21), 
who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the 
apostles. 

LION.  At  present  lions  do  not  exist  in 
Palestine;  but  they  must  in  anoient  times 
have  been  numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth 
(J.08h.  XV.  82),  Beth-Lebaoth  (Josh.  xix.  6), 
Arieh  (2  K.  xv.  25),  and  Laish  (Judg.  xviii. 
7 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  44)^  were  probably  derived 
fh>m  the  presence  of  or  oonnexion  with  lions, 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  .were  at  one 
time  common.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the 
forests  which  have  vanished  witti  them  (Jer. 
V.  6,  xU.  8;  Am.  iu.  4),  in  the  tangled 
brushwood  (Jer.  iv.  7,  xxv.  86 ;  Job  xxxviii. 
40),  and  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains  (Cant, 
iv.  8  ;  Ex.  xix.  9  ;  Nah.  U.  12).  The  cane, 
brake  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the 
"pride"  of  the  river,  was  their  fbvourite 
haunt  (Jer.  xlhc.  1»,  1.  44;  Zeoh.  xi.  8). 
The  lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probabUity 
the  Asiatic  variety,  described  by  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  as  distinguished  by  its  short  curly 
mane,  and  by  being  shorter  and  rounder  in 
shape,  like  the  sculptured  lion  found  at  Ar< 
ban.  It  was  less  daring  than  the  longer 
maned  species,  but  when  driven  by  hunger 
It  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in 
the  desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is. 
xxxi.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  84),  but  laid  waste 
towns  and  villages  (2  K.  xvii.  25,  26  ;  Prov. 
xxil.  18,  xxvi.  13),  and  devoured  men  (1  K. 
xiii.  24,  XX.  86;  3  K.  xvii.  25;  Ez.  xix. 
8,  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ventured 
to  encounter  the  lion  single-handed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  84) ;  and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by 
Amos  (iii.  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was 
but  the  transcript  of  a  scene  which  he  must 
have  often  witnessed.  At  other  times  they 
pursued  the  *animal  in  large  bands,  raising 
loud  shouts  to  intimidate  him  (Is.  xxxi.  4), 
and  drive  him  Into  the  net  or  pit  they  had 
prepared  to  catch  him  (Ex.  xix.  4,  8).  Be- 
naiah,  one  of  David's  heroic  body-guud,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  slaying  a  lion  in  his 
den  (2  Ham.  xxiii.  20).  The  kings  of  Persia 
had  a  menagerie  of  lions  (Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.). 
When  captured  alive  they  were  put  in  a  cage 
(Ex.  xix.  9),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  tamed.  The  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  16  ; 
Prov.  XXX.  80;  S  Ram.  i.  28),  courage 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  10 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  1  ;  Is.  xxxi. 
9 ;  Nah.  ii.  11),  and  ferocity  (Oen.  xlix.  9 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  lion  wore  proverbial. 


iTie  "lion-fkeed"  warriors  of  Gad  wen? 
among  David's  most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr. 
xii.  8) ;  and  the  hero  Judas  Maccabeus  ie 
described  as  "like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion*e 
whelp  roaring  for  his  prey  "  (1  Mace.  iii.  4). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  the 
princely  tribe  of  Judah,  whUe  in  the  dosing 
book  of  the  canon  it  received  a  deeper  signi- 
ficance  as  the  emblem  of  him  who  "prevailed 
to  open  the  book  and  loose  the  seven  seals 
thereof"  (Rev.  t.  5).  On  the  other  hand  its 
fierceness  and  cruelty  rendered  it  an  appro- 
priate  metaphor  for  a  fierce  and  malignant 
enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  IvU.  4  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  17),  and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  himself 
(1  Pet  V.  8).  The  figure  of  the  Uon  was 
employed  as  an  ornament  both,  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture- 


Peraian  Lioa  (from  apMlmen  In  the  2ooloflrlaalQ«i4Hn). 

LIZ'ARD  (Hcb.  letddhy  Lev.  xi.  80). 
Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Arabia^.  The  lizard  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  word  is  probably  the  Fan- 
Foot  Lizard  {Ptjfodaetylu*  Oecko),  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  perhaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It 
is  reddish  brown»  spotted  with  white.    The 


The  Fan-Foot  Lls«rd  {Ptytdmctnltit  OccIm.) 
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OeekM  lire  on  iniecto  and  worms,  which 
thev  gwallow  whole.  Thej  deriye  their 
nmine  from  the  pecnliar  sound  which  some  of 
the  species  utter. 

LO-AM'MI,  i,e.  "not  my  people,"  the 
figurative  name  given  hy  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  his  second  son  hj  Oomer,  the  daughter  of 
Diblaim  (Hos.  1.  0),  to  denote  the  rejection 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Jehorah.  Its 
aignifleance  is  explained  in  rer.  9, 10. 

LOAN.  The  Law  strictly  forbade  any 
interest  to  be  taken  for  a  loan  to  any  poor 
person,  and  at  first,  as  it  seems,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner ;  but  this  prohibition  was 
afterwards  limited  to  the  Hebrews  only, 
from  whom,  of  whatever  rank,  not  only  was 
no  usury  on  any  pretence  to  be  exacted,  but 
relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loan  was  en- 
Joined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty 
were  forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  35  ;  Lev.  xxv.  85, 
87 ;  Deut.  xv.  8,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  As 
commerce  increased,  the  praotioe  of  usury, 
and  so  also  of  suretyship,  grew  up ;  but  the 
exaction  of  it  tcom  a  Hebrew  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  to  a  late  period  as  dis- 
creditable (Prov.  vl.  1,  4,  xi.  15,  xvU.  18, 
XX.  16,  xxiL  S6 ;  Ps.  xv.  5,  xxvU.  18  ;  Jer. 
XV.  10  ;  Ek.  xviiL  18,  xxti.  13).  Systematic 
breech  of  the  law  in  this  respect  was  cor- 
rected by  Nehemiah  after  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  t.  1,  18).  The  money- 
changers,  who  had  seats  and  tables  in  the 
Temple,  were  tradera  whose  profits  arose 
ohieily  fhnn  the  exchange  of  money  with 
those  who^  came  to  pay  their  annual  half- 
ahekel.  The  Jewish  law  did  not  forbid  tem- 
porary bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  but  it 
forbade  a  Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a 
bondsman  longer  than  the  7th  year,  or  at 
fbrtheat  the  year  of  Jubilee  {^l.  xxi.  3; 
Lev.  xxv.  89,  43 ;  Deut.  xv.  9). 

LOAVES.     [Bbxad.] 

LOCUST,  a  well-known  insect,  which  com- 
mits terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the 
countries  which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there 
are  fk«qucnt  allusions  to  locusts ;  and  there 
are  nine  or  ten  Hebrew  words  which  are 
supposed  to  denote  different  varieties  or 
species  of  this  funily.  The  most  destructive 
of  the  locust  tribe  that  occur  in  the  Bible 
lands  are  the  OetNpoda  wAgratoria  and  the 
Aeridium  peregrinumt  and  as  both  these 
species  occur  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  &c.,  it  is 
most  probable  that  one  or  other  is  denoted  in 
those  passages  which  speak  of  the  dreadful 
devastations  committed  by  these  insects. 
Locusts  occur  in  great  number%  and  some- 
times obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x.  15 ;  Jer.  xlvL 
23 ;  Judg.  vi.  5,  viL  13 ;  Joel  IL  10 ;  Nah. 
liL  18).  Their  voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex. 
X.  IS,  16;  Joel  L  4,  7,  13,  and  iL  8 ;  Deut. 

8K.D.  B. 


xxviU.  88;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  ev.  84;  la. 
xxxiii.  4.  They  are  compared  to  hones — 
Joel  ii.  4  ;  Rev.  ix.  7.  They  make  a  tTM 
noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  U.  5  ;  Bev.  <x.  9). 


LoeoM  {^Otdipoda  mi^nUuria). 

They  have  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  37).  Their 
irresistible  progress  is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii. 

8,  9.  They  enter  dwellings,  and  devour  even 
the  woodwork  of  houses  (Ex.  x.  6 ;  Joel  iL 

9,  10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the  night  (Nah. 
iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater  num* 
ber  (Ex.  x.  19 ;  Joel  U.  30).  Their  dead 
bodies  taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  30).  The  flight  of 
locusts  is  thus  described  by  M.  Olivier 
( Voyage  dam  PEmpire  Othoman,  iL  434)  : 
*'  With  the  burning  south  winds  (of  Syria) 
there  come  from  the  interior  of  Arabia  and 
from  the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia  clouds 
of  locusts  {Acridium  peregrinttm)^  whose 
ravages  to  these  countries  are  as  grievous 
and  nearly  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  heaviest 
hail  in  Europe.  We  witnessed  them  twice. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  the  effect  produced 
on  us  by  the  sight  of  the  whole  atmosphere 
filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a  great  height  by  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  these  insects,  whose 
flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and  whose  noise 
resembled  that  of  rain :  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened, and  the  light  of  the  sun  considerably 
weakened.  In  a  moment  the  terraces  of  the 
houses,  the  streets,  and  all  the  fields  were 
covered  by  these  insects,  and  in  two  days 
they  had  nearly  devoured  all  the  leaves  of 
the  plants.  Happily  they  lived  but  a  short 
time,  and  seemed  to  have  migrated  only  to 
reproduce  themselves  and  die ;  in  fact,  nearly 
all  those  we  saw  the  next  day  had  paired, 
and  the  day  following  the  fields  were  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies." — Locusts  were  used 
as  food  (Lev.  xL  31,  33 ;  Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark 
i.  6).  There  are  different  ways  of  preparing 
locusts  for  food  :  sometimes  they  are  ground 
and  pounded,  and  then  mixed  with  flour  and 
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water  and  made  into  cakes,  or  they  are  salted 
and  then  eaten :  sometimes  smoked ;  boiled 
or  roasted ;  stewed,  or  fHed  in  butter.  From 
ignorance  of  this  fact,  some  persons  hare  erro- 
neously asserted  that  the  locusts  which  formed 
part  of  the  food  of  the  Baptist  were  not  the 
insect  of  that  name,  but  the  long  sweet  pods 
of  the  locust-tree,  *<  St.  John's  bread,"  as  the 
monks  of  Palestine  call  it. 

LOD.     [Ltdda.] 

LO'-DEBAR,  a  place  named  with  Ma- 
banaim,  Rogelim,  and  other  trans-Jordanio 
towns  (2  Sam.  xvU.  27),  and  therefore  no 
doubt  on  the  eastern  side  of-  the  Jordan.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Machir-ben-Anuniel 
(Ix.  4,  5). 

LOO.     [WxioHTS  Aim  Mkasubxs.] 

LO'IS,  the  grandmother  of  Tivotbt,  and 
doubtless  the  mother  of  his  mother  Euiacx 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  It  seems  likely  that  Lois  had 
resided  long  at  Lystra;  and  almost  certain 
that  firom  her,  as  well  as  from  Eunice, 
Timothy  obtained  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Che  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iiL  15). 

LOOKING-GLASSES.     [Mut&OBS.] 

LORD.     [God.] 

LORD'S  DAY,  THE  (i^  Kvpuuri^  "H^po. 
Rev.  i.  10  only),  the  weekly  festival  of  our 
liOrd's  resurrection,  and  identified  with  "  the 
first  day  of  the  week,"  or  "  Sunday,"  of 
every  age  of  the  Church.  Scripture  says 
very  little  concerning  this  day.  But  that 
little  seems  to  indicate  that  the  divinely  in- 
spired apostles,  by  their  practice  and  by  their 
precepts,  marked  the  first  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  for  meeting  together  to  break  bread, 
for  communicating  and  receiving  instruction, 
for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for  charitable 
purposes,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and 
prayer.  The  first  day  of  the  week  so  de- 
voted seems  also  to  have  been  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  Resurrection.  The  Lord  rose  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  appeared,  on  the 
very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His  followers  on 
five  distinct  occasions — ^to  Mary  Magdalene, 
to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately, 
to  ten  Apostles  collected  together.  After 
eight  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
reckoning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  week, 
He  appeared  to  the  eleven.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  "  they  were  all  with  one 
accord  in  one  place,"  had  spiritual  gifts  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  in  their  turn  began  to 
communicate  those  gifts,  as  accompaniments 
of  instruction,  to  others.  At  Troas  ( Acts 
XX.  7),  many  years  after  the  oecorrenoe  at 
Pentecost,  when  Christianity  had  begun  to 
assume  something  like  a  settled  form,  St. 
Luke  records  the  foUowing  circumstances. 


St  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there, 
and  "  abode  seven  days,  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  when  the  disciples  came  to- 
gether to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  anto 
them."  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  that  same  St. 
Paul  writes  thus;  "Now  concerning  the 
collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given 
order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even  m>  do 
ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come."  In  Heb.  x.  S5,  the 
correspondents  of  the  writer  are  desired 
"  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselvea 
tc^ther,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to 
exhort  one  another,"  an  injunction  whidi 
seems  to  Imply  that  a  regular  day  for  such 
assembling  existed,  and  was  well  known; 
for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie.  And 
lastly,  in  the  passage  given  above,  St.  John 
describes  himself  as  being  in  the  Spirit  **on 
the  Lord's  Day."  Taken  separately,  perhaps, 
and  even  all  together,  these  passages  seem 
scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  the  par- 
poses  above  mentioned  was  a  matter  of 
apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apoetoUo 
practice.  But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  at  any  rate  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
that  almost  immediately  we  emerge  firom 
Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day  mentioned 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  directly  associated 
with  the  Lord's  Resurrection ;  that  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fkct  that  we  never  find  its 
dedication  questioned  or  argued  about,  but 
accepted  as  something  equally  apostolio  with 
Confirmation,  with  Infant  Baptism,  with 
Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken  of  in  the  sanoe 
way.  The  results  of  our  examination  of 
the  principal  writers  of  the  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  St.  John  are  as  follows. 
The  Lord's  Day  (a  name  which  has  now 
come  ont  more  prominently,  and  is  connected 
more  explicitly  with  our  Lord's  resurrection 
than  before)  existed  during  these  two  oen- 
turies  as  a  port  and  parcel  of  apostolical,  and 
so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was  never 
defended,  for  It  was  never  impugned,  or  at 
least  only  impugned  as  other  ^lings  reodved 
firom  the  apostles  were.  It  was  never  eon- 
founded  with  the  Sabbath,  but  careftiUy  dia- 
tinguished  horn.  it.  Religiously  regarded,  it 
was  a  day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  for  united  prayer,  for  instruotiQay 
for  alms^ving.    [Sabbath.] 

LORD'S  SUPPER  (Kvpuue^  aeurvov). 
The  words  which  thus  describe  the  great 
central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  ocenr  but  in  one  single  passage  of  the 
N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  L  It  was  instituted 
on  that  night  when  Jesus  and  his  disoiplea 
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met  together  to  eat  the  PauoTer  (Matt.  xxrL 
19 ;  Mark  xIt.  16 ;  Luke  xxU.  18).  The 
Paachal  feast  was  kept  by  the  Jews  of  that 
period  in  the  following  order.  (1)  The 
members  of  the  company  that  were  Joined 
for  this  porpose  met  in  the  evening  and  re- 
clined on  couches  (oomp.  Matt.  xxtL  20 ; 
Lake  xxU.  14  ;  and  John  xiii.  23,  25).  The 
head  of  the  household,  or  celebrant,  began 
by  a  form  of  blessing  **  for  the  day  and  for 
the  wine,"  pronoonoed  over  a  cup,  of  which 
he  and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who 
were  present  then  washed  their  hands ;  this 
also  haTing  a  special  benediction.  (8)  The 
table  was  then  set  out  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
nnleaTened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  the  dish 
known  as  Charoseth,  a  sauce  made  of  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  Tinegv,  and  designed  to 
commemorate  the  mortar  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  (4)  The  celebrant  first,  and  then  the 
others,  dipped  a  portion  of  the  bitter  herbs 
into  the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5)  The 
dishes  were  then  remoTcd,  and  a  cup  of  wine 
again  brought.  Then  followed  an  interval 
which  was  allowed  theoretically  for  the  ques- 
tions that  might  be  adced  by  children  or 
proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such  a 
strange  b^^inning  of  a  firast,  and  the  cup  was 
passed  round  and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it. 
(6)  The  dishes  being  brought  on  again,  the 
celebrant  repeated  the  commemorative  words 
which  opened  what  was  strictly  the  paschal 
sapper,  and  pronounced  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving, followed  by  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  (7) 
Then  came  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
with  a  short  form  of  blessing  as  before,  and 
the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks 
over  it.  AU  then  took  portions  of  the  bread 
Vid  dipped  them,  together  with  the  bitter 
herbs,  into  the  Charoseth,  and  so  ate  them. 
(8)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  with  bread,  ftc,  as  they  Uked;  and 
after  another  blessing,  a  third  cup,  known 
especially  as  the  "cup  of  blessing,"  was 
handed  round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
fourth  cup,  and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii. 
followed  by  a  prayer,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly known  as  the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  or  of  | 
the  Song.  (10)  There  might  be,  in  con-  ' 
elusion,  a  fifth  cup,  provided  that  the  **  great  | 
Hallel*'  (possibly  Psalms  oxx.-cxxxviii.)  was 
sung  over  it.~Comparing  the  ritual  thus  i 
gathered  from  Babbinic  writers  with  the  j 
N.  T.,  and  assuming  that  it  represents  sub-  ' 
stantially  the  common  practice  of  our  Lord's 
time;  and  that  the  meal  of  which  He  and 
His  disciples  partook,  was  either  the  passover 
itself,  or  an  anticipation  of  it,  conducted  ao-  | 
cording  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to 
point,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  | 


the  points  of  departure  which  the  old  praotioo 
presented  for  the  institution  of  the  new.  To 
(1)  or  (8),  or  even  to  (8),  we  may  refer  the 
first  words  and  the  first  distribution  of  the 
cap  (Lake  xxiL  17,  18) ;  to  (2)  or  (7),  the 
dipping  of  the  sop  of  John  xiii.  26;  to  (7), 
or  to  an  interval  daring  or  after  (8),  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  bread  (Matt  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark 
xiv.  22  ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  24) ; 
to  (9)  or  (10)  ("  after  supper,"  Luke  xxu. 
20)  the  thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the 
cup,  and  the  hymn  with  which  the  whole 
was  ended.— The  narratives  of  the  Ooepels 
show  how  strongly  the  disciples  were  im- 
pressed with  the  words  which  had  given  a 
new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They 
leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Passover,  except  those  which  had  thus  been 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church  and  per- 
petuated in  it  Old  things  were  passing 
away,  and  all  things  becoming  new.  They 
had  looked  on  the  bread  and  the  wine  as 
memorials  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
They  were  now  told  to  partake  of  them  **  in 
remembrance"  of  their  Master  and  Lord. 
The  festival  had  been  annuaL  Mo  rule  was 
given  as  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  the 
new  feast  that  thus  supervened  on  the  old, 
but  the  conmiand  **  Do  this  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it"  (1  Cor.  xL  25),  suggested  the  more  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  that  which  was  to  be 
their  memorial  of  one  whom  they  would  wish 
never  to  forget  The  words,  "This  is  my 
y^odj,"  gave  to  the  unleavened  bread  a  new 
character.  They  had  been  prepared  for 
language  that  would  otherwise  have  been  so 
startling,  by  the  teaching  of  John  (vi.  32-68), 
and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  the  bread 
that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest  pos- 
sible union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup  which  was  **  the  new  testament  in 
His  blood,"  would  remind  them,  in  like 
manner,  of  the  wonderftil  prophecy  in  which 
that  new  covenant  had  been  foretold  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31-84). — II.  In  the  account  given  by 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  life  of  the  first 
disciples  at  Jerusalem,  a  prominent  place  is 
given  to  this  act  and  to  the  phrase  which 
indicated  it  He  describes  the  baptised 
members  of  the  Church  as  continuing  stead- 
fast in  or  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in 
fellowship  with  them  and  with  each  other, 
and  {fi  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers 
(Acts  iL  42).  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
this  implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each 
day  was  one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers, 
and  which  was  either  preceded  or  followed 
by  the  more  solenm  commemorative  act*  of 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  drinking 
of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient  to  antici- 
pate the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
X  2 
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■omewhat  later  date,  and  to  say  that,  ap- 
parently, they  thus  united  erery  day  the 
Agap6  or  feast  of  Lore  with  the  celebration 
of  tiie  Eucharist.  It  would  be  natural  that 
in  a  society  consisting  of  many  thousand 
members  there  should  be  many  places  of 
meeting.  The  congregation  assembling  in 
each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  **  the 
Church  "  in  this  or  that  man*8  house  (Rom. 
xvl.  5,  23;  1  C!or.  xvi.  19;  Col.  It.  15; 
Philem.  Ter.  2).  When  they  met,  the  place 
of  honour  would  naturally  be  taken  by  one 
of  the  apostles,  or  some  elder  representing 
him.  It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce 
the  blessing  and  thanksgiring,  with  which 
the  meals  of  devout  Jews  always  began  and 
ended.  The  bread  (unless  the  conrerted 
Jews  were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping 
a  perpetual  passorer)  would  be  such  as  they 
habitually  used.  The  wine  (probably  the 
common  red  wine  of  Palestine,  ProT.  xziii. 
SI)  would,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
be  mixed  with  water.  At  some  time,  before 
or  after  the  meal  of  which  they  partook  as 
iuch,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would  be  given 
with  some  special  form  of  words  or  acts,  to 
indicate  its  character.  Mew  converts  would 
ne«d  some  explanation  of  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  observance.  What  would  be 
so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony  with  the 
precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the  nar- 
rative of  what  had  passed  on  the  night  of  its 
institution  (I  Cor.  xi.  23-27) !  With  this 
there  would  naturally  be  associated  (as  in 
Acts  ii.  42)  prayers  for  themselves  and  others. 
Their  gladnees  would  show  itself  in  the 
psalms  and  hymns  with  which  they  praised 
Ood  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47  ;  James  v.  IS).  The 
analogy  of  the  Passover,  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes 
may  possibly  have  suggested  ablutions,  partial 
or  entire,  as  a  preparation  fbr  the  feast  (Heb. 
X.  22 ;  John  xiii.  UI5).  At  some  point  in 
the  feast  those  who  were  present,  men  and 
women  sitting  apart,  would  rise  to  salute 
each  other  with  the  "  holy  kiss »»  (1  Cor.  xvi 
20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that 
meet  us  are  in  1  Cor.,  and  the  flsot  that  we 
find  them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  com- 
memorative feast  has  not  been  eonflned  to 
the  personal  disciples  of  Christ,  or  the  Jewish 
converts  whom  they  gathered  round  them  at 
Jerusalem.  The  title  of  the  **cup  of  bless- 
ing "  (I  Cor.  X.  16),  has  been  imported  into 
the  Greek  Church.  The  synonym  of  "the 
cup  of  the  Lord  '*  (I  Cor.  x.  21 )  distinguishes 
it  from  the  other  cups  that  belonged  to  the 
Agapft,  or  Love  feast.  The  word  "fellow- 
ship" is  passing  by  degrees  into  the  special 
signtflcation  of  "  Communion."  The  apostle 
refers  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread 


and  blessing  the  cup  (I  Cor.  x.  16).  The 
table  on  which  the  bread  was  placed  was  the 
Lord's  Table.  But  the  practice  of  the  Agapd, 
as  well  as  the  observance  of  the  commemora- 
tive feast,  had  been  transferred  to  Corinth, 
and  this  called  for  a  special  notice.  Evila 
had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be  checked  at 
once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a  social 
meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a  sufll- 
ciently  familiar  practice  in  the  common  life 
of  Greeks  of  this  period ;  and  the  club-feasts 
were  associated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief 
or  charity  to  the  poor.  The  Agapd  of  the 
new  society  would  seem  to  them  to  be  such  a 
feast,  and  hence  came  a  disorder  that  alto- 
gether fhistrated  the  ottjeot  of  the  Church  in 
instituting  it.  What  was  to  be  the  remedy 
fbr  this  terrible  and  gh>wing  evil  St.  Paul 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal 
regulations  for  a  later  personal  visit.  In  the 
mean  time  he  gives  a  rule  which  would  make 
the  union  of  the  Agapd  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
possible  without  the  risk  of  profanation. 
They  were  not  to  come  even  to  the  former 
with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite.  They  were 
to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of  scrambling 
tumnltuonsly  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor.  xi. 
33,  84).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom 
-of  the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently 
tnm  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xL 
20,  33).  The  directions  given  in  1  Cor.  xvl. 
2,  suggest  the  constitution  of  a  celebration 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  meeting 
at  Troas  is  on  the  saihe  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 
A  change  gradually  takes  place.  The  Lord's 
Supper  ia  separated  trotn  the  Agapd,  and  the 
latter  finally  dies  out.  The  morning  celebra- 
tion of  the  Supper  takes  the  place  of  the 
evening.  In  Acts  xx.  11  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which  the  transition 
may  have  been  effected.  The  disciples  at 
Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread.  The 
hour  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  the  feet  that 
St.  Paul's  discourse  was  protracted  tOl  past 
midnight,  and  the  mention  of  the  many 
lamps  indicate  a  later  time  than  that  com- 
monly fixed  for  the  Greek  3ctvn>r.  Then 
oame  the  teaching  and  the  prayers,  and  then, 
towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread, 
which  constituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for 
which  they  were  gathered  together.  If  this 
midnight  meeting  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  common  practice,  originating  in  reverence 
fbr  an  ordinance  which  Christ  had  ei^olned, 
we  can  easily  understand  how  the  next  step 
would  be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  permanently  to  the  morning  hour, 
to  which  it  had  gradually  been  approximating. 
LO-RUHA'MAH,  i,  e,  "  the  unoompas- 
sionated,"  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosta 
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the  prophet,  given  to  denote  the  utterly 
ndned  condition  of  th*  kingdom  of  lorsel 
(Hoft.i.6). 

LOT,  the  son  of  Haraa,  and  therefore  the 
nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xL  37,  81).  His 
sisters  were  Milcah  the  wife  of  Nahor,  and 
IscAH,  by  some  identified  with  Sarah.  Haran 
died  before  the  emigration  of  Terah  and  his 
fiimily  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (rer.  28),  and 
Lot  was  therefore  bom  there.  He  removed 
with  the  rest  of  his  kindred  to  Charran,  and 
again  subsequently  with  Abraham  and  Sarai 
to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he  took 
reAige  in  Egypt  from  a  famine,  and  with 
them  returned,  first  to  the  **  South"  (xiiL  1), 
and  then  to  their  original  settlement  between 
Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  8,  4).  But  the  pastures 
of  the  hills  of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease 
eontained  the  two  strangers  on  their  first 
arrival,  were  not  able  any  longer  to  bear 
them,  so  maoh  had  their  possessions  of  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle  increased.  Accordingly  they 
separated.  Lot  choosing  the  fertile  pUin  of  the 
Jordan,  and  advancing  as  far  as  Sodom  (Gen. 
zliL  10-14).  The  next  occurrence  in  the 
life  of  Lot  is  his  capture  by  the  four  kings  of 
the  East,  and  his  rescue  by  Abram  (Gen. 
xiv.).  For  details  see  Ab&aham.  The  last 
scene  preserved  to  us  tn  the  histwy  of  Lot  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  He  is 
still  living  in  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  oi  that 
city,  he  preserves  some  of  the  delightlhl 
characteristics  of  his  wandering  life,  his 
fervent  and  chivalrous  hospitality  (xix.  2, 
8),  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  tent  ct  the 
vrUdemess,  the  water  for  the  feet  of  the  way> 
farers,  affcnrding  his  gnests  a  reception  iden- 
tical with  that  which  they  had  experienced 
that  very  morning  in  Abraham's  tent  on  the 
heights  of  Hebron  (comp.  xviiL  3,  6).  His 
deliverance  ft*om  the  goilty  and  condemned 
city  points  the  allusion  of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was  situated,  in  which 
he  found  a  temporary  refage  during  the 
destruction  of  the  other  cities  oi  the  plain, 
we  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty. — 
The  end  of  Lot's  wife  is  c<nnmonly  treated  as 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible.  But  it 
surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be  neces- 
sary, as  some  have  done,  to  create  the  details 
of  the  story  where  none  are  given.  On  these 
points  the  record  is  silent.  The  value  and 
the  significance  of  the  story  to  us  are  con- 
tained in  the  allusion  of  Christ  (Luke  xviL 
82).  Later  ages  have  not  been  satisfied  so 
to  leave  the  matter,  but  have  insisted  on 
identifying  the  **  pillar  '*  with  some  one  of 
the  fleeting  forms  which  the  perishable  rook 
of  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  constantly 
tasnming  in  its  process  of  decomposition  and 


liquelhction. — From  the  incestaous  inter- 
course between  Lot  and  his  two  daughters 
qirang  the  nations  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 

LOT.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtftil 
questions  by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  and 
high  antiquity.  The  religious  estimate  of 
them  may  be  gathered  from  Prov.  xvL  88. 
The  following  historical  or  ritual  instances 
are — L  Choioe  of  men  for  an  invading  force 
(Jodg.  i.  1,  XX.  10).  2.  Partition  (a)  of  the 
soil  of  Palestine  among  the  tribes  (Num. 
xxvi.  55;  Josh.  xviiL  10;  Acts  xiii.  19). 
(5)  of  Jerusalem ;  i,  s.  probably  its  spoil  or 
captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11) ;  of  the 
hind  itself  in  a  similar  way  (1  Mace.  iU.  86). 
{e)  Apportionment  of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or 
of  prisoners,  to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel 
ilL  8 ;  Nah.  iU.  10  ;  Matt.  xxvU.  85).  8. 
(a)  Settlement  of  doubtfiil  questions  (Prov. 
xvi.  88,  xviii.  18).  (5)  A  mode  of  divination 
among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows,  two 
inscribed,  and  one  without  mark  (Hos.  iv. 
12 ;  Ex.  xxi.  21).  (c)  Detection  of  a  criminal 
(Josh.  vii.  14,  18).  {d)  Appointment  of  per- 
sons to  offices  or  duties,  as  above  in  Achan's 
case.  («)  Selection  of  the  scape-goat  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4. 
The  use  of  words  heard  or  passages  chosen 
at  random  tnm  Scripture. 

LOfTAN,  the  eMest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  88,  89). 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     [Pomm.] 

LOVE-FEASTS  (Jude  12,  and  2  Pet.  iL  18). 
[Loan's  Suppuu] 

LU'BIM,  a  nation  mentioned  as  contribute 
ing,  together  with  Cushites  and  Snkkiim,  to 
Shishak's  army  (2  Chr.  xlL  8) ;  and  appar- 
entiy  as  forming  with  Cushites  the  bulk  of 
Zerah's  army  (xvL  8),  spoken  of  by  Nahum 
(ilL  9)  with  Put  or  Phut,  as  helping  No-Amoa 
(Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and  Egypt  were  the 
strength ;  and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43)  as  paying 
court  with  the  Cushites  to  a  conqueror  of 
Egypt  or  the  Egyptians.  Upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments  we  find  representations  of  a  people 
called  KxBV,  or  Lbbu,  who  correspond  to  the 
Lubim,  and  who  may  be  placed  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  to  the  westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps 
extending  tax  beyond  the  Cyrenaica. 

LirCAS  (Philem.  24).     [Lvkk.] 

LU'CIFEB,  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12,  coupled 
with  the  epithet  "son  of  the  morning," 
dearly  signifies  a  **  bright  star,"  and  pro- 
bably what  we  call  the  morning  star.  In  this 
passage  it  is  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  in  his  splendour  and  in 
his  fall.  Its  application  from  St.  Jerome 
downwards,  to  Satan  in  his  fall  from  heaven, 
arises  probably  firom  the  fact  that  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire  is  in  Scripture  represented  as 
the    type   of  tyrannical   and  ffdf-idolisteg 
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power,  and  espeeiaUj  oonnected  with  the 
empire  of  the  Eril  One  in  the  Apocalypse. 

LU'CIUS.  1.  A  Roman  consul  who  is  said 
to  hare  written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Eaer> 
getes),  which  assured  Simon  I.  of  the  proteo- 
tion  of  Rome  (cir.  b.o.  139-8 ;  1  Mace.  xt. 
10,  15-24).  The  whole  form  of  the  letter 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  original  document.  Lucius  may  perhaps 
he  identified  with  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso, 
who  was  consul  b.o.  139. — 9.  Lxtcitts  of  Ct- 
asNi  is  first  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  in  com- 
pany with  Barnabas,  Simeon,  called  Niger, 
Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are  described  as  pro- 
phets and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antiooh 
(Acts  ziii.  1).  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of 
the  serenty  disciples,  is  quite  a  matter  of 
ooi^jecture ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom 
St.  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  10) ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  **  the  men  of  Gy- 
rene" who,  being  **  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen," 
went  to  Antiooh  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Acts  zi.  19,  30).  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  men- 
tioned by  that  Apostle  as  Joining  with  him  in 
his  salutation  to  the  Roman  brethren  (Rom. 
XTi.  21),  and  who  is  said  by  tradition  to 
hare  been  ordained  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Oenchreae. 

LUD,  the  fburth  name  in  the  list  of  the 
children  of  Shem  (Oen.  x.  22  ;  comp.  1  Chr. 
i.  17),  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lydiana. 

LU'DIM  (Gen.  z.  18  ;  1  Chr.  i.  11),  a 
Misraite  people  or  tribe.  From  their  position 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  Misraitee,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Lndim  were  settled  to  the 
west  of  Egypt,  perhaps  fivther  than  any 
other  Misraite  tribe.  Lud  and  the  Lndim 
are  mentioned  in  four  passages  of  the  pro- 
phets (Is.  IxTi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Es.  xxtU. 
10,  xxxTiii.  5).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  but  one  nation  is  intended  in  these 
passages,  and  it  seems  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  eridenoe  it  in  foyour  of  the  Misraite 
Ludim. 

LU'HITH,  THE  ASCENT  OF,  a  place  in 
Moab,  occurs  only  in  Is.  xt.  5,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlyiii.  5).  In  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  still 
known,  and  stood  between  AreopoUs  (Rabbath- 
Moab)  and  Zoar. 

LUKE,  or  LUCAS,  is  an  abbreriated  form 
of  Lucanus.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Lucius  (Acts  xiU.  1 ;  Rom.  xtL  21),  which 
belongs  to  a  different  person.  Tin  name 
Luke  occurs  three  times  in  the  N.  T.  (Col.  It. 
14;  2  Tim.  It.  U  ;  Philem.  24),  and  pro- 


bably in  all  three,  the  third  erangelist  is  the 
person  spoken  of.  Combining  the  traditional 
element  with  the  scriptural,  we  are  able  to 
trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  Eran- 
geli8t*s  life.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in 
Syria,  and  was  taught  the  science  of  medicine. 
The  well  known  tradition  that  Luke  was  also 
a  painter,  and  of  no  mean  skill,  rests  on  the 
authority  of  late  writers.  He  was  not  bom 
a  Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them 
**  of  the  circumcision  "  by  St.  Paul  (comp. 
Col.  iT.  11  with  Ter.  14).  The  date  of  his 
oonrersion  is  uncertain.  He  Joined  St.  Paul 
at  Troas,  and  shared  his  Journey  into  Mace- 
donia. The  sudden  transition  to  the  first 
person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most  natu- 
rally explained,  after  all  the  objections  that 
hare  bc«n  urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke, 
the  writer  of  the  Acts,  formed  one  of  St. 
PauPs  company  Arom  this  point.  As  Ikr  as 
Philippi  the  Eyangelist  Journeyed  with  the 
Apostle.  The  resumption  of  the  third  persmi 
on  Paul's  departure  from  that  place  (xTii.  1) 
would  shew  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind. 
During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  second  mission- 
ary Jottmey  we  hear  of  Luke  no  more.  But 
on  the  third  Joumey  the  same  indleatioa 
reminds  us  that  Luke  is  again  of  the  company 
(Acts  zx.  5),  haying  Joined  it  apparently  at 
Philippi,  where  he  had  been  lefL  With  the 
Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus,  Tyre,  and 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18).  Be- 
tween the  two  TisiU  of  Paul  to  PhiUppi  sereil 
years  had  elapsed  (a..d.  51  to  ▲.!>.  58),  which 
the  Eyangelist  may  hare  spent  In  Philippi 
and  its  neighbourhood,  preaching  the  QoepeL 
There  remains  one  passage,  which,  if  It  refers 
to  St.  Luke,  must  belong  to  this  period. 
"  We  haye  sent  with  him  "  (t.  s.  Titus)  **  the 
brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  tluttugfa- 
ont  all  the  churches"  (2  Cor.  yiii.  18).  The 
subscription  of  the  Epistle  sets  forth  that  It  was 
"  written  fhm  Philippi,  a  city  ot  Macedonia, 
by  Titus  amilMeoit**  and  it  is  an  old  opinion 
that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titas,  al- 
though he  is  not  named  In  the  body  of  the 
Fpistle.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose 
that  during  the  **  three  months"  of  Paul's 
sojourn  at  Philippi  (Acts  xx.  8)  Luke  was 
sent  trooi  that  place  to  Corinth  on  this 
errand.  He  again  appears  in  the  company 
of  Paul  in  the  memorable  Journey  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxyii.  1).  He  remained  at  his  side 
during  his  first  imprisonment  (Cd.  iy.  14 ; 
Philem.  24) ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written 
during  the  second  imprisonment,  then  the 
testimony  of  that  Epistle  (iy.  11)  shows  that 
he  continued  ftdthftal  to  the  Apostle  to  the 
end  of  his  afiUctions.  After  the  death  of  St, 
Paul,  the  aots  of  his  fhithAil  companion  are 
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hopelenlj  otaRcare  to  ns.  In  fbe  wdl-known  i 
pftaeage  of  Epiptaaniius  we  find  that  Luke, 
reoeiTing  the  commiflsioR  to  preaoh  the  Gos- 
pel, preaches  first  in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia. 
As  to  his  age  and  death,  there  is  the  utmost 
nnoertainty.  He  probably  died  a  martyr,  be- 
tween A.D.  75  and  a.]>.  100. 

LUKE,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  third  Gospel 
is  ascribed,  by  the  general  consent  of  ancient 
Christendom,  to  "the  beloved  physician," 
Lnke,  the  fkiend  and  companion  of  the 
Apostle  Panl.  From  Acts  L  1,  it  it  elear 
that  the  Gospel  described  as  "the  former 
treatise  **  was  written  before  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  how  much  earlier  is  uncertain. 
Perhaps  it  was  written  at  Caesarea  during 
St.  Paul's  imprisonment  there,  a.d.  58-60. 
The  prefboe,  contained  in  the  first  four  verses 
of  the  Gospel,  describes  the  object  of  its 
writer.  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  ob- 
served. There  were  many  narratives  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  early  time 
when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  ground 
of  fitness  for  the  task  St.  Luke  places  in  his 
having  carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course 
of  events  fttmi  the  beginning.  He  does  not 
claim  the  character  of  an  eye-witness  fhxn 
the  first ;  but  possibly  he  may  have  been  a 
witness  of  some  part  of  our  Lord's  doings. 
The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke  wrote  his 
Gospel  under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius.  The  two  first  assert  that  we 
have  in  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul ; 
Origen  calls  it  "  the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul,** 
alluding  to  R<un.  il.  16 ;  and  Eusebius  refers 
Paul's  words,  "according  to  my  Gospel** 
(2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that  of  Luke,  in  which  Je- 
rome concurs.  The  language  of  the  preface 
is  against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  influ- 
ence of  St.  Paul.  The  four  verses  could  not 
have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  history  composed 
under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of 
any  one  apostle,  and  as  little  could  they  have 
Introduced  a  gospel  simply  communicated  by 
another.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  St. 
Luke,  seeking  information  fkt>m  every  quarter, 
sought  it  from  the  preaching  of  his  beloved 
master,  St.  Paul ;  and  the  apostle  in  his  turn 
employed  the  knowledge  acquired  trcm  other 
sources  by  his  disciple.  Upon  the  question 
whether  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  see  Oospkls.— The  Evan- 
gelist professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
"  might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  J 
wherein  he  had  been  instructed  "  (i.  4).  This  I 
Theophilus  was  probably  a  native  of  Italy,  I 
and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Home,  for  in . 
tracing  St.  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome,  places  i 
which  an  Italian  might  be  supposed  not  to  | 
Xaow  are  described  minutely  (Acts  xxviL  8, ' 


IS,  16);  but  when  he  comes  to  Sicily  and 
Italy  this  is  neglected.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  person  for  whom  Luke  wrote  in 
the  first  instance  was  a  Gentile  reader  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  traces  in  the  Gospel  of  a 
leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the 
Gospel  was  written  In  Greek.  Whilst  He- 
braiiRns  are  ftrequent,  classical  idioms  and 
Greek  compound  wordis  abound.  The  num- 
ber of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  unusually 
great,  and  many  of  them  are  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  classical  authority. 
On  comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is 
found  that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more 
pure  and  free  from  Hebrew  idioms. 

LUNATICS.  This  word  is  used  twlee  In 
the  N.  T.  (Matt  iv.  S4,  xvii.  15).  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  word  itself  refers  to  some  dis- 
ease, affecting  both  the  body  and  fhe  mind, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  a  sign  of  pos- 
session. By  the  description  of  Mark  ix. 
17-26,  it  is  concluded  that  this  disease  was 
epilepsy. 

LUZ.  It  seems  ttnpossible  to  discover 
with  precision  whether  Lus  and  Bethel  re- 
present one  and  the  same  town — the  former 
the  Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew  name — 
or  whether  they  were  distinct  places,  though 
in  close  proximity.  The  latter  is  the  natural 
inference  firom  two  of  the  passages  in  which 
Lus  is  spoken  of  (Gen.  xxviii.  19  ;  Josh.  xvL 
2,  xviii.  18).  Other  passages,  however, 
seem  to  speak  of  the  two  as  identical  (Gen. 
XXXV.  6 ;  Judg.  L  23).  The  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  two  places  were,  during 
the  times  preceding  the  conquest,  distinct. 
Lux  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the  pillar  and 
altar  of  Jacob :  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Luz  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of 
Bethel  arose. — 2.  When  the  original  Lux 
was  destroyed,  through  the  treachery  of  one 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  man  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Israelites  into  the  town  went  into 
the  "  land  of  the  Hittites  **  and  built  a  city, 
which  he  named  after  the  former  one  (Jndg. 
i.  26).  Its  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
"  land  of  the  HitUtes,**  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, and  is  one  of  the  fkvourite  pussies 
of  Scripture  geographers. 

LYCACNIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor. 
From  what  is  said  in  Acta  xiv.  11  of  "  the 
speech  of  Lyoaonia,'*  it  is  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  in  St.  Paul's  day, 
spoke  something  very  different  finm  ordinary 
Greek.  Whether  this  language  was  some 
Syrian  dialect,  or  a  corrupt  form  of  Greek, 
has  been  much  debated.  The  fact  that  the 
Lycaonians  were  familiar  with  tho  Greok 
mythology  is  oonaiAtent  with  either  supposi- 
tion.   Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary 
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plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh,  ivater, 
and  witih  several  salt  lakes.  After  the  pro- 
▼incial  system  of  Rome  had  embraced  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  were  Tariable  ;  and  Ljcaonia  was, 
politically,  sometimes  in  Cappadocia,  some- 
times in  Galatia.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
these  rude  country  people,  when  Paul  and 
Barnabas  worked  miracles  among  them, 
rushing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strangers 
were  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  whose  visit  to 
this  very  neighbourhood  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  Ovid's  most  charming  stories  (Ovid, 
Metam.  viii.  626).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice 
how  admirably  St.  Paul's  address  on  the 
occasion  was  adapted  to  a  simple  and  im- 
perfectly civilised  race  (xiv.  15.17).  This 
was  at  Ltstra,  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Further  to  the  east  was  Dbrbb  (ver.  6),  not 
far  flrom  the  chief  pass  which  leads  up 
through  Taurus,  from  Ciijcia  and  the  coast, 
to  the  central  table-land.  At  the  western 
limit  of  Lycaonia  was  looNnm  (ver.  1),  in  the 
direction  of  Axctioch  in  Pisidia.  A  good 
Roman  road  intersected  the  district  along 
the  line  thus  Indicated.  On  St.  Paul's  first 
missionary  Journey  he  traversed  Lyoaonia 
from  west  to  east,  and  then  returned  on  his 
steps  (ver.  31 ;  see  2  Tim.  iii.  1 1).  On  the  se- 
cond and  third  Journeys  he  entered  it  ftom  the 
east;  and  after  lea^ng  it,  travelled  in  the 
one  case  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  1-8),  in  the  other 
to  Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1). 

LTCIA  is  the  name  of  that  south-western 
region  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which 
is  immediately  opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
The  Lydans  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in 
the  great  war  against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii. 
91,  92).  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Lycia  was  included  in  the  Greek  8e- 
leueid  kingdom,  and  was  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  the  Romans  forced  Antioohus  to 
cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius 
that  Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial system.  At  first  it  was  combined 
with  Pamphylia.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  district  when  St.  Paul 
visited  the  Lycian  towns  of  Pataka  (Acts  xxi. 
1 ),  and  Myra  (Acts  xxvii.  5).  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  Lydia  was  a  separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

LYI/DA,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
(Aots  ix.  82,  85,  88),  which  appears  in  the 
Hebrew  records  as  Loo,  a  town  of  Benjamin, 
founded  by  Shamed  or  Shamer  (1  Chr.  viii. 
12  ;  Est.  ii.  88  ;  Meh.  vii.  87,  xi.  85).  It  is 
still  called  Lidd,  or  L&dd,  and  stands  in 
part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which  an- 
ciently bore  the  name  of  Sharov.  It  is  9 
miles  from  Joppa.  and  is  the  first  town  on  the 


northernmost  of  the  two  roads  between  that 
place  and  Jerusalem.  The  watereoorse  out- 
side the  town  is  said  still  to  bear  the  name 
of  Ahi-Butrw  (Peter),  in  memory  of  th* 
Apostle.  It  was  destroyed  by  Vespasian,  and 
was  probably  not  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian, when  it  received  the  nameof  Diospolis. 
When  Eusebius  wrote  (a.d.  320-830)  Dios- 
polis was  a  well-known  and  much-frequented 
town.  The  modem  town  is,  for  a  Moham- 
medan place,  busy  and  prosperous. 

LTiyjA,  a  maritime  province  in  the  west 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on  the 
N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Carta  on  the  S. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  1  Maec.  viii.  8  (the 
rendertng  of  the  A.  V.  in  Ex.  xxx.  5  beingr 
for  Ludim) ;  it  is  there  enumerated  among' 
the  districts  which  the  Romans  took  away 
fh>m  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  in  b.c.  190,  and  transferred  to  Eu- 
menes  II.  king  of  Pex^mus.  For  the  con- 
nexion between  Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim 
of  the  O.  T.,  see  Ludim.  Lydia  is  included  im 
the  "Asia"  of  the  N.T. 

LYDiA,  the  first  European  convert  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his 
first  stay  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  U,  15,  also 
40).  She  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  coming ;  and  it  was  at  the 
Jewish  Sabbath-worship  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  reached  her  heart.  Her  native  place 
was  Thtatira,  in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver. 
14  ;  Rev.  ii.  18).  Thyatira  was  famous  for 
its  dyeing-works ;  and  Lydia  was  connected 
with  this  trade,  either  as  a  seller  of  dye, 
or  of  dyed  goods.  We  infer  that  she  was 
a  person  of  considerable  wealth. 

LYSA'NIAS,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  one 
of  his  chronological  passages  (iii.  1)  as  being 
tetrarch  of  Abilekk  {i.  e.  the  district  round 
Abila)  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the 
time  when  Herod  Antipas  was  tetrarch  of 
Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraea 
and  Trachonitis. 

LYS'IAS,  a  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal 
(1  Maco.  Ui.  82  ;  2  Mace  xi.  1),  who  was 
entrusted  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cir.  b.o. 
166)  with  the  government  of  southern  Syria, 
and  the  guardianship  of  his  M>n  Antiochus 
Eupator  (1  Mace.  iii.  82;  2  Mace.  x.  11). 
He  carried  on  the  war  against  Judas  Maoca- 
baeus.  After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes B.C.  (164),  Lysias  assumed  the  go- 
vemment  as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  wan 
yetaohild  (1  Maoc.  vi.  17).  The  war  against 
the  Jews  was  renewed ;  and  Lysias  was  be- 
sieging Jerusalem  when  he  received  tidings 
of  the  approach  of  Philip,  to  whom  Antiochus 
had  transferred  the  guardianship  of  the  prince 
(I  Maoo.  vi.  18  ;  2  Maoc  xiU.).   He  defeated 
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Philip  (b.o.  163),  and  was  supported  at  Borne; 
out  in  the  next  year,  together  with  his  ward, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrioa  Soter,  who 
pat  them  both  to  death  (1  Maoo.  TiL  2-4 ; 
2  Maca  xir.  2). 

LysiAS,  CLAUDIUS,  "  ehicf  oaptain  of 
the  band,"  that  is,  tribune  of  the  Boman  co- 
hort, who  resoned  St.  Paul  ttom  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  mob  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent 
him  under  a  gunrd  to  Felix,  the  goTemor  or 
proeonsul  of  Caesarea  (Aets  xxi.  31,  seq., 
xxiii.  26,  xxir.  7). 

LTSIM'ACHUS.  1.  "  A  son  of  Ptolemaeus 
of  Jerusalem,'*  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
book  of  Esther  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  20).— 8.  A 
brother  of  the  high-priest  Menelans,  who  was 
left  by  him  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence 
at  the  court  of  Antioohus.  He  fell  a  vietim 
to  the  fhry  of  the  people  (2  Maoo.  ir.  29-42). 

LTSTRA  has  two  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion respeotiTely  witix  St.  Paul's  first  and 
seoond  missionary  Journeys — (I)  as  the  place 
where  divine  honours  were  oflSsred  to  him,  and 
where  he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.)  ; 
(3)  as  the  home  of  his  chosen  companion  and 
fellow-missionary  Tncoraxus  (Acts  xtL  1). 
Lystra  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lycaonia ;  and  its  site  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  mins  called  Bm-^ir-KUitteh, 
sit  the  base  of  a  conical  mountain  of  roleanic 
structure,  named  the  JSorada^h, 
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fA'ACAH.  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom,  also 
called MjuiOHAH  (2  Sam.  iU.  8).— 9.  Maa- 
exm,  and  (In  Chr.)  MAACHin.  A  small  kingdom 
in  dose  proximity  to  Palestine,  which  appears 
to  have  lain  outside  Argob  (Deut.  iiL  14)  and 
Bashan  (Josh.  xiL  5).  These  districts,  pro- 
bably answering  to  the  L^fok  and  Jmtidn  of 
modem  Syria,  occupied  the  space  flrom  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  Salcah  on  the  east  and 
Mount  Hermon  on  the  north.  Maacah  must 
therefore  be  placed  somewhere  to  the  east  of 
the  L^fah,  The  Ammonite  war  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  the  Maaeathites  came  into 
contact  with  Israel,  when  their  king  assisted 
the  Ammonites  against  Joab  with  a  force  which 
he  led  himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  7). 

MA'ACHAH.  1.  The  daughter  of  Nahor 
hj  his  concubine  Beumah  (Gen.  xxiL  24). — 
9.  The  daughter,  or  more  probably  grand- 
daughter, of  Absalom,  named  after  his  mo- 
ther ;  the  third  and  fsTourite  wife  of  Beho- 
boam,  and  mother  of  Ab^ah  (1  K.  xy.  2 ; 
S  Chr.  xL  20-22).  The  mother  of  Ab^ah  ii 
elsewhere  called  «*Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah'*  (2  Chr.  xiU.  2).  It  is  pro- 
bable that  "  Michaiah**  is  the  error  of  a  tran- 
scriber, and  that  "Maaehah*'  is  the  true 
retdinff  in  all  cases.  During  the  reign  of  her 


grandson  Asa  she  occupied  at  the  court  of 
Judah  the  high  position  of  "  King's  Mother" 
(comp.  1  K.  ii.  19),  which  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  the  Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey.  It 
may  be  that  at  AbiiJah's  death,  after  a  short 
reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was  left  a  minor, 
and  Maachah  acted  as  regent,  like  Athaliah 
under  similar  circumstances.  If  this  conjec- 
ture be  correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
influence  by  which  she  promoted  the  practice 
of  idolatrous  worship. 

MA'ALEH-ACBAB'BIM,  the  ftill  form  of 
the  name  (Josh.  xt.  8)  which  in  its  other  oc- 
currences is  giren  in  the  A.  V.  as  "  the  ascent  of, 
or  the  going  up  to,  Akrabbim."   [Aulabbim.] 

MACCABEES,  THE.  This  title,  which 
was  originally  the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  heroic  family  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  noblest  representaUves.  The  origi- 
nal term  Maeeabi  was  probably  formed  fh>m 
MakkSblih,  "a  hammer,"  giving  a  sense  not 
unlike  that  in  which  Charles  MarUl  derived  a 
surname  fhnn  his  favourite  weapon.  Although 
the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the  widest 
currency,  that  of  Aimonaeo$Uf  or  Hasmonae' 
one,  is  the  proper  name  of  the  fsmily, 
which  is  derived  from  Cashmon,  great 
grandffttber  of  Mattathias.  1.  The  causes  of 
the  Maocabaean  war  are  pointed  out  under 
Annocinjs  IV.  (1  Maoo.  v.  62).  The  stand- 
ard of  independence  was  first  raised  by 
Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the  course  of  Joiarib, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  consequently  of  the 
noblest  blood.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  already  advanced  in  years  when  the 
rising  was  made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
the  f&tigues  of  active  service.  He  died  b.o. 
166,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
others  at  Modln."— 2.  Mattathias  himself 
named  Judas — apparently  his  third  son — as 
his  successor  in  directing  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence (1  Mace.  iL  66).  The  energy  and 
skill  of  "  THx  Maccabkb,"  as  Judas  is  often 
called  in  2  Mace.,  ftUly  justified  his  fisther's 
preference.  After  gaining  several  vietoriee 
over  the  other  generals  of  Antiochus,  and 
defeating  I.ysias,  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanee 
left  in  the  government  of  the  Palestinian 
provinces,  Judas  was  able  to  occupy  Jerusa- 
lem, except  the  ** tower"  (1  Maoo.  vi.  18, 
19),  and  purified  the  Temple  (1  Maco.  iv.  86, 
41-58)  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu,  exactly  three 
years  after  its  profluiation  (1  Maco.  i.  50). 
The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought  with  it 
fresh  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A  large 
party  of  their  countrymen,  with  Aloimub  at 
their  head,  gained  the  ear  of  the  king,  and 
he  sent  Nioanor  against  Judas.  Nicanor  woa 
defeated,  first  at  Capharsalama,  and  again  in 
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a  decisive  battle  at  Adaaa,  near  to  the  glorious 
field  of  Bethhoron  (b.c  161)  on  the  13th 
Adar  (1  Maco.  tO.  49;  3  Maco.  xv.  S6), 
where  he  was  slain.  This  victory  was  the 
greatest  of  Judas's  successes,  and  praotically 
decided  the  question  of  Jewish  independence, 
but  it  was  followed  by  an  unexpected  reverse. 
A  new  invasion  under  Bacohides  took  place. 
Judas  was  able  only  to  (gather  a  snudl  force 
to  meet  the  sudden  danger.  Of  this  a  large 
part  deserted  him  on  the  eve  of  the  battle ; 
but  the  courage  of  Judas  was  unshaken,  and 
he  fell  at  Eleasa,  the  Jewish  Thermopylae, 
fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  invad- 
ers. His  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers, 
and  buried  at  Modin  "  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  fkthers"  (b.o.  161).— 8.  After  the  death 
of  Judas  the  patriotic  party  seems  to  have 
been  for  a  short  time  wholly  disorganised, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  pressure  of  unpara- 
lelled  fufferings  that  they  were  driven  to 
renew  the  eonfiict.  For  this  purpose  they 
offered  the  command  to  Joxathan,  sumamed 
Apphus  {th€  Vfoiy),  the  youngest  son  of 
M[attathiaa.  After  two  or  three  campaigns 
Bacchides  accepted  terms  which  Jonathan 
proposed ;  and  upon  his  departure  Jonathan 
<*  judged  the  people  at  Michmash*'  (1  Maco. 
Ix.  78),  and  gradually  extended  his  power. 
The  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  Syrian 
orown  gave  a  new  importance  to  Jonathan 
and  his  adherents.  The  success  of  Alexander 
led  to  the  elevation  of  Jonathan,  who  assumed 
the  high-priestly  office  (1  Maco.  x.  31) ;  and 
not  long  after  he  placed  the  king  under  ftresh 
obligations  by  the  defsat  of  Apollonins,  a 
general  of  the  younger  Demetrius  (1  Maco.  x.). 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Jonathan  at- 
tached himself  to  Antiochns  YI.  He  at  last 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon, 
who  put  him  to  death  b.o.  144  (1  Maco.  xi. 
8-xii.  4). — 4.  As  soon  as  SmoN,  the  last 
remaining  brother  of  the  Maccabaean  ftunily, 
beard  of  the  detention  of  Jonathan  In  Ptole- 
mais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  patriot  party.  He  made  over- 
tures to  Demetrius  II.  (b.o.  143),  which  were 
fiivourably  i^ceived,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Jews  was  at  length  formally  recognised. 
The  long  struggle  was  now  triumphantly 
ended,  and  it  remained  only  to  re^  the 
ftmits  <tf  victory.  This  Simon  hastened  to 
do.  The  prudence  and  wisdom  for  which  he 
was  already  distinguished  at  the  time  of  his 
Ikther's  death  (I  Maco.  ii.  65),  gained  for  the 
Jews  the  active  support  of  Borne  (1  Maco. 
XV.  16-31),  in  addition  to  the  confirmation 
of  earlier  treaties.  After  settling  the  external 
telations  of  the  new  state  upon  »  sure  basis, 
Simon  regulated  its  internal  administration. 
With  two  of  his  aons  be  was  murdered  at 


Ddk  by  Ptolemaeus,  b.c.  1S5  (1  Maco.  XTi. 
11-16). — 5.  The  trfason  of  Ptolemaeus  foiled 
in  its  object.  Johannes  Htkoanvs,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Simon,  escaped  trxna.  the  plot  by 
which  his  life  was  threatened,  and  at  oiioe 
assumed  the  government  (b.c.  135).  At  first 
he  was  hard  pressed  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
and  only  able  to  preserve  Jerusalem  on  con- 
dition of  dismantling  the  fortifications  and 
submitting  to  a  tribute,  b.c.  183.  He  reduced 
Idumaea,  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  Sama- 
ria, the  hated  rival  of  Jerusalem,  b.o.  109. 
The  external  splendour  of  his  government 
was  marred  by  the  growth  of  internal  divi- 
sions ;  but  John  escaped  the  fate  of  all  tha 
older  members  of  his  family,  and  died  in 
peace,  b.o.  106-5.  His  eldest  son  Aristo- 
bulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  kingly  titie,  though  Simon  had 
enjoyed  the  fulness  of  the  kingly  power. — 
The  great  outlines  of  the  Maccabaean  contest, 
which  are  somewhat  hidden  in  the  annals 
thus  briefly  epitomised,  admit  of  being  traced 
with  fair  distinctness.  The  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.o.  158)  was  the 
political  turning-point  of  the  struggle,  which 
may  thus  be  divided  into  two  great  periods. 
During  the  first  period  (b.c.  168-158)  the 
patriots  maintained  their  cause  with  varying 
success  against  the  whole  strength  of  Syria : 
during  the  second  (b.c.  153-189)  they  were 
courted  by  rival  factions,  and  their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  flrom  time  to 
time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of  danger 
were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was  over. 
The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  noble  issue,  if 
less  fkmous  is  not  less  glorious  than  any  of 
those  in  which  a  few  brave  men  have  soo- 
oessfidly  maintained  the  cause  of  freedom  or 
religion  against  overpowering  might.  For  it 
is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external 
difficulties  that  the  heroism  of  the  Maooabees 
is  conspicuous:  their  real  success  was  aa 
much  imperilled  by  internal  divisions  as  by 
foreign  force. 

BiACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF.  Four  books 
which  bear  the  common  tiUe  of  "Maooa- 
bees" are  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
Two  of  these  were  included  in  the  early  cur- 
rent Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  thence 
passed  into  the  Yulgate.  As  forming  part  of 
the  Vulgate  they  were  received  as  canonical 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  retained  among 
the  apoerypha  by  the  reformed  churches. 
The  two  other  books  obtained  no  such  wide 
circulation,  and  have  only  a  secondary  oon- 
nexion  with  the  Maooabaean  history.  1. 
Thk  FntST  Book  of  Maooabbis  contains  a 
history  of  the  patriotic  struggle,  tnaa.  the 
first  resistanoe  of  MattnthJaa  to  the  lOtUcd 
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lorereignty  and  deatli  of  Simon,  a  period  of 
thirty-three  jears  (b.o.  168-135).  The  open- 
ing chapter  gives  a  short  summary  of  the 
eonqnests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  de- 
scribes at  greater  length  the  oppres«ion  of 
Antioohns  Epiphanes.  The  great  subject  of 
the  book  begins  with  the  enameration  of  the 
Maoeabaean  family  (ii.  1-5),  which  is  followed 
by  an  acooont  of  the  part  which  the  aged 
Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guiding  the 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the 
exploits  of  his  fiTc  sons.  Each  of  the  three 
,diTisions  into  which  the  main  portion  of  the 
book  thus  naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an 
Indiridual  character  deriTcd  troni  its  special 
hero.  The  great  marks  of  trustworthiness 
sre  ererywhere  conspicuous.  Tictory  and 
flailure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candour.  There  is 
no  attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  work- 
ing of  providence.  The  testimony  of  antiquity 
leaves  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew.  Its  whole  structure  points 
to  Palestine  as  the  plaee  of  its  composition. 
There  is,  howerer,  considerable  doubt  as  to  its 
data.  Perhaps  we  may  place  it  between  b.o. 
120-100.  The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek 
translator  are  wholly  undetermined. — 2.  Thx 
SBOom  Book  of  Macoabkxs. — The  history 
of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  begins 
some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  doses  with  the  rictory  of  Judas 
Maoeabaeus  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces 
A  period  of  twenty  years,  fhmi  b.o.  180  (!) 
to  B.C.  161.  For  the  few  events  noticed 
during  the  earlier  years  it  is  the  chief  autho- 
rity ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  time  the 
sanative  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  1 
Haoc.,  but  with  very  eonsiderable  difRurenees. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two 
letters  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Pales- 
tinian to  the  Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a 
sketch  of  the  author*s  plan,  which  proceeds 
without  any  perceptible  break  ftrom  the  close 
of  the  second  letter.  The  main  narrative 
oooupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which 
appear  to  eoinoide  with  the  **  five  books"  of 
Jason  on  which  it  was  based.  The  first 
(o.  iii.)  contains  the  history  of  Heliodorus 
(cir.  B.o.  180).  The  second  (iv.-viU)  gives 
varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  coarse  of 
the  great  persecution  (b.o.  175-167).  The 
•hird  (riiL-x.  0)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas 
to  the  triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple 
service  (b.o.  166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10- 
xiii.)  includes  the  reign  of  Antioehus  Bupator 
(B.C.  194-162).  The  fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records 
the  treachery  of  Alcimus,  the  mission  of  Ni- 
oaaor,  and  the  crowning  suoeess  of  Judas 


(B.O.  162,  161).  The  writer  himself  dis« 
tinctly  indicates  the  source  of  his  narrative 
— **  the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  "  (iL 
28),  of  which  he  draigned  to  furnish  a  short 
and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  be  deterred  trooi  studying  the 
larger  work.  His  own  labour,  which  he  de« 
scribes  in  strong  terms  (ii.  26,  27  ;  com.  xv. 
88,  39),  was  entirely  confined  to  condensa- 
tion and  selection ;  all  investigation  of  detail 
he  declares  to  be  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
original  historian.  Of  Jason  himself  nothing 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  f^om 
this  mention  of  him.  The  district  of  Cyrene 
was  most  closely  united  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria. In  both  the  predominance  of  Greek 
literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  abso- 
lute. The  work  of  Jason  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  in  Greek ;  and  the  style 
of  the  epitome  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Greek  text  is  the  original.  It  is  scarcely  less 
certain  that  the  book  was  compiled  at  Alex- 
andria.— ^The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
not  nearly  so  trustworthy  as  the  First.  In 
the  Second  Book  the  groundwork  of  Cuts  is 
true,  but  the  dress  in  which  the  facts  are 
presented  is  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  nar- 
rator. It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  ftrom  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
introduced  by  Jason  as  a  prelude  to  the  more 
important  measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of 
Antioehus  Eupator.  In  other  places  (as  very 
obviously  in  xiiL  19  ff.)  the  compiler  may 
have  disregarded  the  historical  dependence 
of  events  while  selecting  those  which  were 
best  suited  for  the  support  of  his  theme. 
The  latter  half  of  the  book  (cc.  viii..xv.)  is 
to  be  regarded  not  as  a  connected  and  com- 
plete history,  but  as  a  aeries  of  special  inci- 
dents Arom  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating  the 
providential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of 
His  people,  true  in  substance,  but  embellished 
in  form.— 8.  Tnt  Tbibd  Boox  of  thx  Mac- 
OABKBS  contains  the  history  of  events  which 
preceded  the  great  Maoeabaean  struggle,  be- 
ginning with  B.O.  217.  —  4.  Tkb  Foukth 
Book  of  Maooabkbs  contains  a  rhetorical 
narrative  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleaaer  and 
of  the  '*  Maoeabaean  family,'*  following  in 
the  main  the  same  outline  as  2  Mace. 

MACEDO'NIA,  the  first  part  of  Europe 
which  received  Uie  Gospel  directly  ftrom  St. 
Paul,  and  an  important  seene  of  his  sub- 
sequent missionary  labours  and  those  of 
his  oompaaions.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
range  of  Haemus  or  the  Balkan  northwards, 
by  the  chain  of  Pindus  westwards,  by  the 
Cambnnian  hills  southwards,  by  which  it  is 
separated  ftrom  Thessaly,  and  is  divided  on 
the  east  ftrom  Thrace  by  a  less  definite  mouik* 
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tain-boundary  running  southwards  firom  Hao- 
mus.  Of  the  space  thus  enclosed,  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  physical  features  are  two 
great  plains,  one  watered  by  the  Axlns, 
which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Thermaic  golf, 
not  far  from  Thessalonica ;  the  other  by  the 
Strymon,  which,  after  passing  near  PhUippi, 
flows  out  below  Amphipolis.  Between  the 
mouths  of  these  two  rivers  a  remarkable  pe- 
ninsula projects,  diriding  itself  into  three 
points,  on  the  farthest  of  which  Ifount  Athoe 
rises  nearly  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
Across  the  neck  of  this  peninsula  St.  Paul 
travelled  more  than  once  with  his  companions. 
This  general  sketch  sufficiently  describee  the 
Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  which  the  Romans  eon- 
quered  firom  Perseus.  At  first  the  conquered 
country  was  divided  by  AemUios  Panlns  into 
four  districts.  This  division  was  only  tem- 
porary.  The  whole  of  Macedonia,  along  with 
Thessaly  and  a  large  tract  aloi^  the  Adriatic, 
was  made  one  province  and  centraUsed  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul,  who  resided 
at  Thessalonica.  We  have  now  reached  the 
definition  which  corresponds  with  the  usage 
of  the  term  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvL  9,  10,  12, 
fto.).  Three  Roman  provinces,  all  very  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
divided  the  whole  space  between  the  basin  of 
the  Danube  and  C^pe  BCatapan.  The  bor- 
der town  of  IixTuomc  was  Lissns  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  boundary  -  line  of  Achaza 
nearly  coincided,  except  fai  the  western  por- 
tion, with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  modem 
Greece,  and  ran  in  an  irregular  line  fh>m 
the  Acroeerannian  promontory  to  the  bay  of 
Thermopylae  and  the  north  of  Euboea.  By 
snbtraoting  these  two  provinces,  we  define 
Macedonia.  The  account  of  St.  Paul's  first 
journey  through  Maoedonia  (Acts  xvi.  10- 
xvii.  15)  is  marked  by  copious  detail  and 
well-defined  incidents.  At  the  close  of  this 
journey  he  returned  fhxn  Gorinth  to  Syria 
by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting 
Enn^,  though  he  both  went  and  returned 
through  Maoedonia  (Acts  xx.  1-6),  the  nar- 
rative is  a  very  slight  sketch,  and  the  route 
is  left  uncertain,  exoept  as  regards  Philippi. 
The  character  of  the  Macedonian  Christians 
is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  in  a  very  fa- 
voorable  light.  The  candour  of  the  Be- 
reans  is  highly  commended  (Acts  xvii.  11) ; 
the  Thessalonians  were  evidently  objects  of  St. 
Paul's  peculiar  affection  (I  Thess.  ii.  8,  17-20, 
iii.  10) ;  and  the  PhUippians,  besides  their 
general  freedom  ft*om  blame,  are  noted  as  re- 
markable for  their  liberality  and  self-denial 
(Phil.  iv.  10,  14-19 ;  see  3  Ctor.  ix.  2,  xi.  9). 
MACH'IR.  1.  The  eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1) 
of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  by  an  Aramite  or 


Syrian  concubine  (1  Chr.  vil.  14).  His  ohil- 
dren  are  commemorated  as  havii^  heem.  ca- 
ressed by  Joseph  before  his  death  (Qen.  L 
28).  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  fiunily 
of  Machir  had  become  very  powerful,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  S9  ; 
Deut.  iii.  15).  So  great  was  their  power 
that  the  name  of  Machir  occasionally  super* 
sedee  that  of  Manasseh. — 8.  The  son  of  Am* 
miel,  a  powerftd  sheykh  of  one  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  who  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  cause  of  Saul  and  of  David  successivel j 
— in  each  case  when  they  were  in  difficult 
(2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27-29). 

MACH'PELAH.     [HsBaov.] 

MADAl  (Gen.  x.  2)  is  usually  called  the 
third  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  Modes.  But  probably  all  that  is  intended 
is,  that  the  Modes,  as  well  as  the  Gomeritea, 
Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  &o.,  descended  from 
Japhet. 

MA'DIAN,  Acts  vil.  29.     [Midxak.] 

MAD'MANNAH*  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
south  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  81).  In 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  waa 
caUed  MenoTs,  and  was  not  fax  tnm  Gaaa. 
The  first  stage  southward  fh>m  Oasa  it  now 
el-Minjfdfff  which  if  perhape  the  modern  Te> 
presentative  ot  Menols,  and  therefore  of 
MwimftTinith. 

MAD'MENAH,  one  of  the  Bei^amite  vil. 
lagee  north  of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  frightened  away  by  the  approach 
of  Sennacherib  along  the  northern  road  (la. 
X.81). 

MA'DON,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Canaan  before  the  conquest,  probably  in  the 
north.  Its  king  joined  Jabin  and  his  confe- 
derates in  their  attempt  ag«inst  Joshua  at 
the  waters  of  Merom,  and  like  the  reel  waa 
killed  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xU.  19). 

MAG'BISH,  a  proper  name  in  Ear.  ii.  S0» 
but  whether  of  a  man  or  of  a  place  is  doubt- 
Ail  ;  probably  the  latter,  as  all  the  names 
trook  Ear.  ii.  20  to  84,  exoept  Elam  and 
Harim,  are  names  of  places. 

MAG'DALA.  The  name  Magdala  does 
not  really  exist  in  the  Bible.  It  it  found  in 
the  received  Greek  text  and  the  A.  T.  of 
Matt.  XV.  89  only ;  but  the  chief  MS8.  and 
versions  exhibit  the  name  as  "Magadan.** 
Into  the  limits  of  Magadan  Christ  came  bj 
boat,  over  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  after  Hia 
miracle  of  feedii^  the  four  thousand  on  the 
mountain  of  the  eastern  side  (Matt.  xv.  89) ; 
and  firom  thence,  alter  a  short  encounter 
with  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  He  re- 
turned in  the  same  boat  to  the  opposite 
shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parall^ 
narrative  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  10)  wo  find  the 
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**  parts  of  Dalmanvtha,**  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  The  Magdala, 
which  conferred  her  name  on  ''Mary  the 
Magrdal-ene,^  one  of  the  nomeroos  Migdols, 
«'.«.  towers,  which  stood  in  Palestine,  was 
probably  the  place  of  that  narae  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  as  near 
Tiberias,  and  this  again  is  as  probably  the 
modem  el-M^'del^  a  miserable  little  MnsUm 
village,  on  the  water's  edge  at  the  sonth-east 
eomer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.  By  the 
Jews  the  word  megaddeUi  is  used  to  denote  a 
person  who  platted  or  twisted  hair,  a  prac- 
tice then  much  in  use  amongst  women  of 
loose  character.  Magdalnm  is  mentioned  as 
between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum,  as  early  as 
by  WUlibald,  a.d.  722. 

MAGDIEL,  one  of  the  '*  dukes  "  of  Edom, 
descended  fh>m  Esau  (Gen.  xzxtL  43;  1 
Chr.  i.  54). 

MAGI  (A.  T." wise  men").  I.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T.  the  word  occurs 
but  twice,  and  then  only  incidentally.  In 
Jer.  xxix.  8  and  18  we  meet,  among  the 
Chaldaean  olBoers  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the  name  or  title  of 
Bab-Mag.  This  word  is  interpreted,  as  equi- 
Talent  to  chief  of  the  Magi.  Historically  the 
Magi  are  conspicuous  chiefly  as  a  Persian 
religious  caste.  Herodotus  connects  them 
with  another  people  by  reckoning  them 
among  the  six  tribes  of  the  Medes  (i.  101). 
They  appear  in  his  history  of  Astjages  as 
interpreters  of  dreams  (i.  120),  the  name 
baring  apparently  lost  its  ethnological  and 
acquired  a  caste  significance.  But  as  they 
appear  in  Jeremiah  among  the  retinue  of  the 
Chaldaean  king,  we  must  suppose  Nebuchad- 
neszar's  conquests  led  him  to  gather  round 
him  the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of 
the  nations  which  he  subdued,  and  that  thus 
the  sacred  tribe  of  the  Medes  rose  under  his 
rule  to  fttrour  and  power.  The  Magi  took 
their  places  among  "the  astrologers  and 
itar-gazers  and  monthly  prognoeticators.** 
It  is  with  such  men  that  we  hare  to  think 
of  Daniel  and  his  fellow-exiles  as  associated. 
The  office  which  Daniel  accepted  (Dan.  r. 
11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of  the 
Bab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us.  The 
name  of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  Medo-Perslan  kings. 
— II.  The  word  presented  itself  to  the  Greeks 
as  connected  with  a  foreign  system  of  dirina- 
tion,  and  it  soon  became  a  by-word  for  the 
worst  form  of  imposture.  This  is  the  predo- 
minant meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in 
the  N.  T.  The  noun  and  the  Terb  deriTed 
ttom  it  are  used  by  St.  Luke  in  describing 
the  impostor,  who  is  therefore  known  dis- 
tinetiA'dy  as  Simon  Magus   (Acts  Tiii.  9). 


Another 'of  the  same  dass  (Bar-Jesus)  is  de- 
scribed (Acts  ziii.  8)  as  baring,  in  his  cog- 
nomen Elymas,  a  titie  which  was  equiTalent 
to  Magus. — III.  In  one  memorable  instance, 
howerer,  the  word  retains  its  better  mean- 
ing. In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (ii.  1-12), 
the  Magi  appear  as  **  wise  men  " — properly 
Maoianb — who  were  guided  by  a  star  from 
**  the  East "  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
Great,  enquiring  for  the  newborn  king  of  tho 
Jews,  whom  they  had  come  to  worship.  As 
to  the  country  firom  which  they  came,  opi- 
nions Tary  greatly ;  but  their  fbllowing  the 
guidance  of  a  star  seems  to  point  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  astronomy 
was  early  oultiTated  by  the  Chaldaeans.  The 
religion  of  Zoroaster  remaining  pure  ftom 
the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry,  presenred  the 
hope  of  a  great  delirerer,  who  should  reform 
the  world,  and  establish  a  reign  of  universal 
peace.  That  some  tradition,  influenced  possi- 
bly by  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  went  so  fttr 
as  to  make  this  deliverer  a  **  King  of  the  Jews," 
seems  a  fkir  inference  tmnn  the  direct  form 
of  their  enquiry  for  Him.  As  to  the  sign 
which  guided  them,  the  chief  difficulties  have 
arisen  tmta.  the  attempt  to  find  a  natural 
explanation;  for  the  plain  narrative  of  St. 
Matthew  evidently  represents  it  as  a  miracle 
vouchsafed  for  the  occasion.  The  ingenious 
eo^Jecture  of  certain  astronomers,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  star  was  caused  by  a  re* 
markable  coi\)unction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
is  now  exploded.  The  approacli  of  the  two 
planets  was  not  at  all  near  enough  for  them 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  single  star ;  nor  could 
habitual  observers  of  the  heavens  fkil  to  re- 
cognise the  positions  of  such  well-known  pla- 
nets. Besides,  their  **  standing  over  the 
place  where  the  young  chUd  was,"  so  as  to 
deflne  the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
utterly  inconceivable.  It  only  remains  fbr 
us  to  be  content  with  the  obvious  explana- 
tion, that  some  new  luminary,  whether  me- 
teoric or  celestial,  was  made  to  appear,  in  a 
manner  distinct  enough  to  the  eyes  of  prac- 
tised astronomers,  expressly  to  guide  the 
sages  on  their  way.  Their  arrival  and  en- 
quiries threw  Jerusalem  into  commotion. 
With  his  usual  craft,  Herod  summoned  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  learnt  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  bom  at  Bethlehem.  Having  enquired 
fhmi  the  Magi  the  time  of  the  star's  appear- 
ance, as  a  guide  to  that  of  the  child's  birth, 
he  professed  his  desire  to  worship  the  new- 
bom  king,  and  sent  them  on  to  discover  his 
abode.  The  star  again  guided  them  over  the 
Ave  miles  ftrom  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem,  and 
at  length  stood  still  above  the  house  where 
Jesus  v/as.     They  paid  Him  their  willing 
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homage,  and  presented  their  oostlj  gifts,  the 
first-fruits  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the 
Gentile  world.  By  means  of  a  dream,  a  form 
of  divination  which  they  were  wont  to  f<dlow 
with  implicit  faith,  they  were  warned  hy  God 
not  to  return  to  Herod,  and  they  departed 
into  their  own  country  by  another  route, 
I>erhap8  by  Hebron  and  round  the  toathem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  According  to  a  late 
tradition,  the  Magi  are  represented  as  three 
kings,  named  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and  Beltha- 
sar,  who  take  their  place  among  the  objects 
of  Christian  reverence,  and  are  honoured  as 
the  patron  saints  of  travellers.  Among  other 
relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  were  dis- 
covered somewhere  in  the  East,  were  brought 
to  Constantinople,  were  thence  transferred  to 
Milan,  and  were  in  1162  finally  deposited  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  where  the  shrine  of 
the  Three  Kings  is  shown  u  the  greatest  of 
its  many  treasures. 

MAGIC,  MAGICIANS.  [Dxtikatioh  ; 
Magi.1 

MA'GOO.  In  Gen.  x.  3  Magog  appears  as 
the  second  son  of  Japheth  in  connexion  with 
Gomer  (the  Cimmerians)  and  Madal  (the 
Medes) :  in  Es.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1,  6,  it 
appears  as  a  country  or  people  of  which  Gog 
was  the  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Meshech 
(the  Moschici),  Tubal  (the  Tibareni),  and 
Bosh  (the  Roxolani).  In  the  latter  of  these 
senses  there  is  evidently  implied  an  etymo- 
logical connexion  between  Gog  and  Ma>gog, 
the  Jfa  being  regarded  by  Ezekiel  as  a  prefix 
significant  of  a  country.  In  this  case  Gog 
contains  the  original  element  of  the  name, 
which  may  possibly  have  its  origin  in  some 
Persian  root.  The  notices  of  Magog  would 
lead  us  to  fix  a  northern  locality  :  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Eaekiel  that  he  was  to  oome 
up  f\rom  **  the  sides  of  the  north"  (xxxix.  S), 
ftrom  a  country  a4Jaoent  to  that  of  Togarmah 
or  Armenia  (xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far  trom 
**  the  isles "  or  maritime  regions  of  Europe 
(xxxix.  6).  The  people  of  Magog  farther 
appear  as  having  a  force  of  cavalry  (xxxviiL 
15),  and  as  armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix.  S). 
From  the  above  datOf  we  may  conclude  that 
Mag(^  represents  the  important  race  of  the 
Scythians. 

MAHA'LALEEL,  the  fourth  in  dewent 
trcm  Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  genea- 
logy, and  son  of  Cainan  (Gen.  r.  12,  13,  15- 
17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  2). 

MAH'ALATH,  the  titie  of  Ps.  liil.,  and 
MAH'ALATH-LEAN'NOTH,  the  tiUe  of  Ps. 
IxxxviiL  The  meaning  of  these  words  is 
uncertain.  The  conjecture  is,  that  Makalath 
is  a  guitar,  and  that  Laatmath  has  leferenoe 


to  the  character  of  the  psalm,  and  mig^t  be 
rendered  *'  to  humble,  or  afflict,"  in  vhioh 
sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7. 

MAHANA'IM,  a  town  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  signifying  ty>o  hosts  or  ttoo  camps,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  Jacob,  because  he  there 
met  **  the  angels  of  God  "  (Gen.  xxxiL  1,  3). 
We  next  meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the 
conquest  (Josh.  xiiL  26  and  29).  It  wee 
within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh,  xxt  S8, 
39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jabbok.  The  town  with  its  <*mb. 
urbs"  was  allotted  to  the  eervioe  of  the 
Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  89 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  80).  From  some  cause— the  sanctity  of 
its  original  foundation,  or  the  strength 
of  its  position — Mahanaim  had  become  in 
the  time  of  the  monarchy  a  place  of  mailt 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9,  12,  iv.  6).  The  same  censea 
which  led  Abner  to  fix  Ishbosheth*s  residenee 
at  Mahanaim  probably  induced  David  to  take 
ref^  there  when  driven  out  of  the  western 
part  of  his  kingdom  by  Absalom  (3  Sam. 
xviL  24;  1  K.  U.  8).  Mahanaim  was  the 
seat  of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  oAoere 
(1  K.  iv.  14) ;  and  it  is  aUuded  to  in  the 
Song  which  bears  his  name  (vL  IS).  There 
is  a  place  called  Mahneh  among  the  vUlagee 
of  the  east  of  Jordan,  though  its  exact  posi- 
tion is  not  certain. 

MAH'ANEH-DAN  (the  "Camp-of-Dan :"), 
the  position  of  which  is  specified  with  greet 
precision,  a«  "behind  Kiijath-Jearim"  (Judg. 
xviii  12),  and  a«  **  between  ZorahandEsh* 
taol "  (xiU.  25). 

MA^HER-SHAUOi-HASH-BAZ,  i.  e^ 
hasten-bootp,  speed^spoilf  whose  name  wes 
given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  Da- 
mascus and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered 
by  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  viiL  1-4). 

MAH'LAH,  the  eldest  of  the  five  danghtera 
of  Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of  Manawseh 
(Num.  xxvU.  1-1 1). 

MAH'LI.  1.  Son  of  Merari,  the  son  of 
Levi,  and  ancestor  of  the  fomily  of  the  Mar- 
LXTXS  (Num.  iii.  20 ;  1  Chr.  vi  19,  29,  xxiv. 
26). — 9.  Son  of  Mushi,  and  grandson  of 
Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  80). 

MAH'LON,  the  first  husband  of  Bath.  He 
and  his  broUier  Chilion  were  sons  of  Eli- 
meleoh  and  Naomi,  and  are  described  as 
"Ephrathites  of  Bethlehem-judah  **  (Bnth  L 
3,  5 ;  iv.  9,  10 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xviL  12). 

MAK'KEDAH,  a  place  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the 
scene  of  the  execution  by  Joshua  of  the  five 
confederate  kings  (Josh.  x.  10-80).  The 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  Joshua 
(XV.  41)  place  it  in  the  maritime  plain,  but 
its  site  is  uncertain. 

HAK'TESH,  a  place,  evidenUy  in  Jem. 
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fialom,  the  inhabitanta  of  which  are  denounced 
byZephaniah  (i.  11).  Ewald  ooi^jecturee  that 
it  waa  the  **  Phoenician  quarter  "  of  the  city. 
The  meaning  of  **  Maktesh  '*  la  probably  a 
deep  hollow,  literally  a  "  mortar."  This  the 
Targum  identifies  with  the  torrent  Kedron. 

MALACHI  (that  is,  the  angel  or  measenger 
itf  Jehovah)  is  the  last,  and  is  therefore 
called  "the  seal"  of  the  prophets,  and  his 
prophecies  constitute  the  closing  book  of  the 
canon.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is 
known.  That  Malachi  was  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by  a 
comparison  of  U.  8  with  Neh.  xiii.  15  ;  ii. 
10-16  with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  &c. ;  and  iii.  7-12 
with  Keh.  xiii.  10,  &c.  That  he  prophesied 
after  the  times  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is 
inferred  firom  his  omitting  to  mention  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple,  and  from  no  allu- 
sion being  made  to  him  by  Ezra.  The 
captiTity  was  already  a  thing  of  the  long 
past,  and  is  not  referred  to.  The  existence 
of  the  Temple-serrice  is  presupposed  in  i.  10, 
liL  1,  10.  The  Jewish  nation  had  stiU  a 
poUUcal  chief  (i.  8),  distinguished  by  the 
same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xii.  26).  Hence  we  may  conclude  that 
Ifalachi  delivered  bis  prophecies  after  the 
second  return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia 
(Neh.  xiii.  6),  and  subsequently  to  the  32nd 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns  (b.c.  420). 
From  the  striking  parallelism  between  the 
state  of  things  indicated  in  Malachi's  pro- 
phecies  and  that  actually  existing  on  Nehe- 
miah's  return  fh)m  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  probable  that  the 
efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on  this 
occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  **  Je- 
hovah's messenger,"  and  that  Malachi  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  with  regard  to  the 
reformation  under  Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah 
held  in  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  and  Jeremiah 
in  that  of  Joeiah.  The  last  chapter  of  canon- 
ical Jewish  history  is  the  key  to  the  last 
chapter  of  its  prophecy.  The  whole  pro- 
phecy naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  father  and  ruler  of 
His  people  (L  2-ii.  9) ;  in  the  second,  as  the 
supreme  God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16) ; 
and  in  the  third,  as  their  righteous  and  final 
judge  (ii.  17 -end).  The  prophecy  of  Malachi 
is  alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Mark  L  2, 
ix.  11,  12  ;  Luke  i.  17  ;  Rom.  ix.  IS). 

MAL'Cm-SHU'A,  one  of  the  sons  of  king 
Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  89). 

MAL'CHUS,  the  name  of  the  servant  of 
the  high-priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut 
off  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  apprehension 
in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  51 ;  Mark  x^v.  47 ; 


Luke  xxii.  49-51 ;  John  xviii.  10).  He  was 
the  personal  servant  of  the  high-priest,  and 
not  one  of  the  bailiffs  or  apparitors  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  is  noticeable  that  Luke  the 
physician  is  the  only  one  of  the  writers  who 
mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

MALLOWS  (Job  xxx.  4).  By  the  Hebrew 
word  tnall4aeh  we  are  no  doubt  to  under- 
stand some  species  of  Oraehey  and  in  all  pro- 
bability t&e  AtripUx  halimvi  of  botanisU. 


Airiflm  htdkmB. 

MAM'MON  (Matt.  vL  24  ;  Luke  xvl.  9),  a 
word  which  often  occurs  in  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in 
the  Syriac  Yersion,  and  Which  signifies 
**  riches."  It  is  used  in  St.  Matthew  as  a 
personification  of  riches. 

MAM'RE,  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with 
his  brothers  Esheol  and  Aner  was  in  alli- 
ance with  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  18, 24),  and  under 
the  shade  of  whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch 
dwelt  in  the  interval  between  his  residence 
at  Betiiel  and  at  Beersheba  (xiii.  18,  xviiL  1). 
In  the  subsequent  chapters  Mamre  is  a  mere 
local  appellation  (xxiiL  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix. 
80, 1.  18). 

MAN'AEN  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1  as 
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one  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the 
ohurch  at  Antiooh  at  the  time  of  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  as  misnionaries 
to  the  heathen.  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
brottffht  np  (ovvrpo^)  -with  Herod,  that  is 
Herod  Antipas.  There  are  two  interpreta- 
tions of  avvrpo^oi ;  one  that  it  means  edu- 
eated  with  another ;  and  the  second,  tbat  it 
denotes  foster-brother,  brought  np  at  the 
same  breast,  so  that  Manaen's  mother  would 
hare  been  also  Herod's  nurse. 

MANAS'SEH,  that  is,  forgetting,  the  eldest 
son  of  Joseph,  by  his  wife  Asenath  (Gen.  xli. 
51,  xM.  20),  so  called  by  Joseph  because 
**  Ood  hath-made-me-forget  all  my  toil  and 
all  my  father's  house."  Both  he  and  Eph- 
raim  were  bom  before  the  commencement  of 
the  famine.  Whether  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons  was  inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the 
younger,  or  whether  there  was  any  external 
reason  to  justify  the  preference  of  Jacob,  we 
are  not  told.  [Ephraim.]  The  position  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  during  the  march  to 
Canaan  was  with  Ephraim  and  Bei^amin  on 
the  west  side  of  the  sacred  Tent.  The  Chief 
of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai 
was  Gamaliel  ben-Pedahsur,  and  its  numbers 
were  then  82,200  (Num.  i.  10,  85,  ii.  20,  21, 
yU.  54-50).  In  the  division  of  the  PromLscd 
Land  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  settled 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  embracing 
the  hills  of  Gilead  with  their  inaccessible 
heights  and  Impassable  ravines,  and  the  al- 
most impregnable  tract  of  Argob  (Josh.  xiii. 
39-83).  Here  they  throve  exceedingly, 
pushing  their  way  northward  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Jauldn  and  Jedtir  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  28).  But  they 
gradually  assimilated  themselves  to  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  on  them 
deeoended  the  punishment  which  was 
ordained  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
such  misdoing.  They,  first  of  all  Israel, 
were  carried  away  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser, 
and  settled  in  the  Assyrian  territories  (1  Chr. 
T.  25,  26).  The  other  half  tribe  settled  to 
the  west  of  the  Jordan,  north  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvii.).  For  f^irther  particuhu^  see 
Ephkaix. 

M  AN  AS'SEH,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah, 
son  of  Hezekiah  and  Hephzibah  (2  E.  xxi. 
1),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  12. 
His  accession  was  the  signal  for  an  entire 
change  in  the  religious  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  Idolatry  was  again  established, 
and  he  consecrated  idolatrous  altars  in  the 
Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxlii.  4).  Every 
fUth  was  tolerated  but  the  old  faith  of  Israel. 
This  was  abandoned  and  proscribed.  The 
aged  Isaiah,  according  to  the  old  Jewish 
tradition,  was  put  to  death.    LIsaxah.]    But 


the  persecution  did  not  stop  there.  It  at- 
tacked the  whole  order  of  the  true  prophets, 
and  those  who  followed  them.  Betribntioii 
came  soon  in  the  natural  seqnenoe  of  events. 
The  Babylonian  alliance,  which  the  kinflr  had 
formed,  bore  the  fhiits  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted. The  rebellion  of  Merodach-Baladaa 
was  crashed,  and  then  the  wrath  of  the  As- 
syrian king  feU  on  those  who  had  supported 
Mm.  Judaea  was  again  overrun  by  the 
Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the  inrasioa 
was  more  snccessfkil  than  that  of  Sennacherib. 
The  city  apparently  was  taken.  The  kin^ 
himself  was  made  prisoner  and  carried  off  to 
Babylon  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  reign«  ae- 
corcQng  to  a  Jewish  tradition.  There  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and  his 
prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord  delivered 
him  (2  Chr.  xxiU.  12-18).  The  period 
that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer  of 
2  Chr.  as  one  of  a  great  change  for  the 
better.  The  compassion  or  death  of  Eear- 
haddon  led  to  his  release,  and  he  retomed 
after  some  uncertain  interval  of  time  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  old  faith  of  Israel  was  no  longer 
persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries  were  no  longer 
thrust,  in  all  their  foalness,  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary itself.  The  altar  of  the  Lord  was  again 
restored,  and  peace-offerings  and  thank- 
offerings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
15,  16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformatton 
did  not  go.  The  other  futs  known  of 
Manasseh's  reign  connect  themselves  with 
the  state  of  the  world  round  him.  The 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  fUl, 
and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought 
that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as 
the  head  of  a  strong  and  independent  king- 
dom. He  fortified  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviL 
8),  and  put  captains  of  war  in  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah.  There  was,  it  most  be  re- 
membered,  a  special  reason.  Egypt  was 
become  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psammi- 
tichos.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought 
of  an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to 
gain  favour.  The  very  name  of  Manasseh*^ 
son,  Amon,  identical  in  form  and  sound  with 
that  of  the  great  sun-god  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
bably an  indication  of  the  gladness  with 
which  the  alliance  of  Psammitiohus  was  wel- 
comed. As  one  of  its  oonsequenoes,  it  in- 
volved probably  the  supply  of  troops  from 
Judah  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  If  this  was  the  close  of  Manasseh*s 
reign,  we  can  understand  how  it  was  that  on 
his  death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been, 
not  with  the  burial  of  a  king,  in  the  sepal- 
chres  of  the  house  of  David,  but  in  the  garden 
of  Una  (2  K«  xxi.  26),  and  that  long  after- 
wards, in  spite  of  his  repentanoe,  the  Jews 
held  his  name  in  abhorrence.    He  was  suo- 
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cecded  by  his  son  Amon,  b.c.  642.  Little  is 
added  by  later  tradition  to  the  O.  T.  nar- 
rative of  Mana8«ch's  reign.  The  prayer  that 
bears  his  name  in  the  Apocrypha  cannot  be 
conitidered  as  identical  with  that  referred  to 
in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  The  original  is  extant  in 
Greek ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
has  endearonred  to  exprests  not  without  true 
feeling,  the  thoughts  of  the  repentant  king. 

MANASS'ITES,  THE,  that  is,  the  members 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  word  occurs 
but  thrice  in  the  A.  V.  yiz.  Deut.  It.  43 ; 
Judg.  xii.  4  ;  and  2  K.  x.  33. 

MAN'DRAKES  (Heb.  duddim)  are  men- 
tif'ned  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  15,  16,  and  In  Cant. 
Til  1 3.  From  the  former  passage  we  learn 
that  they  were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  Jacob  and  his  wives  were  at 
one  time  living,  and  that  the  trvdt  was  ga- 
thered "  in  the  days  of  wheat-harvest,"  i.e. 
in  May.  From  Cant.  vii.  13  we  learn  that 
the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented,  and 
that  it  grew  in  Palestine.     The  translation 


11)0  Maudrake  {A  rcna  Jfaiiilra^orti). 
Sm.  I).  B. 


in  the  A.  Y.  is  probably  correct.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  mandrake  is  far  ft-om  odori- 
ferous, the  whole  plant  being,  in  European 
estimation  at  all  events,  very  fetid.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
mandrakes  are  prised  by  the  Arabs  for  their 
odour,  and  that  Orientals  set  an  especial 
value  on  strongly-smelling  thingrs  that  to 
more  delicate  European  senses  are  un  pleas- 
ing. That  the  fruit  was  fit  to  be  gathered  at 
the  time  of  wheat-harvest  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  several  travellers.  Schultze 
found  mandrake-apples  on  the  15th  of  May. 
Hasselquist  saw  them  at  Nazareth  early  in 
May.  Dr.  Thomson  found  mandrakes  ripe 
on  the  lower  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon 
towards  the  end  of  April.  The  mandrake 
{Atropa  mandragora)  is  closely  allied  to  the 
well-known  deadly  nightshade  {A.  bellu' 
donna)  t  and  belongs  to  the  order  Solanaeeae. 
HA'NEH.  [Wrights  and  Mxabvres.] 
MANGER.  This  word  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  birth  of  Christ  in  Luke  ii. 
7,  12,  16.  The  original  term  is  ^ann|,  which 
is  found  but  once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  viz. 
Luke  xiiL  15,  where  it  is  rendered  by 
*'  stall."  The  word  in  classical  Greek  un- 
doubtedly means  a  manger,  crib,  or  feeding 
trough ;  but  according  to  Schleusner  its  real 
signification  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court- 
yard, attached  to  the  inn  or  khan,  into  which 
the  cattle  would  be  shut  at  night,  and  where 
the  poorer  travellers  might  unpack  their  ani- 
mals and  take  up  their  lodging,  when  they 
were  either  by  want  of  room  or  want  of 
means  excluded  from  the  house. 

MAN'NA  (Heb.  mSn).  The  most  impor- 
tant  passages  of  the  O.  T.  on  this  topic  are 
the  following: — Ex.  xvi.  14-86;  Njam.  xi. 
7-9;  Deut.  viii.  3,  16;  Josh.  v.  12;  Ps, 
IxxviU.  24,  25  ;  Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From 
these  passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came 
every  morning  except  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
form  of  a  small  round  seed  resembling  the 
hoar  frost;  that  it  must  be  gathered  early, 
before  the  sun  became  so  hot  as  to  melt  it ; 
that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day  except 
the  Sabbath ;  that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
for  a  succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Sabbath,  failed  by 
the  substance  beeoming  wormy  and  offtn- 
sive ;  that  it  was  prepared  for  food  by  grind- 
ing and  baking ;  that  its  taste  was  like  fttr^h 
oil,  and  like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equally 
agreeable  to  all  palates ;  that  the  whole  nation 
subsisted  upon  it  for  forty  years ;  that  it  sud- 
denly ceased  when  they  first  got  the  new 
com  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  that  it  was 
always  regarded  as  a  miraculous  gift  directly 
from  God,  and  not  as  a  product  of  nature. 
The  natural  products  of  the  Arabian  deserts 
Y 
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and  other  Oriental  regions,  which  bear  the 
name  of  manna,  hare  not  the  qualities  or 
U809  ascribed  to  the  manna  of  Scripture.  The 
manna  of  Scripture  we  regard  as  wholly  mi- 
raculous, and  not  in  any  respect  a  product  of 
nature.  The  Hebrew  word  man,  by  which 
this  substance  is  always  desiKnated  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  interro- 
gative pronoun  (what  ?) ;  and  the  name  is 
derived  f^om  the  inquiry  {mdn  Au,  what  is 
this!)  which  the  Hebrews  made  when  they 
first  saw  it  upon  the  ground.  The  substance 
now  cal.ed  manna  in  the  Arabian  desert 
through  which  the  Israelites  passed,  is  col- 
lected in  the  month  of  June  from  the  tar/a 
or  tamarisk  shrub  (Tbiruirtx  geUlica).  Ac- 
cording to   Burokhardt  it   drops    from   the 


thorns  on  the  sticks  and  leayes  with  which 
the  ground  is  covered,  and  must  be  gathered 
early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  be  melted  by  tho 
sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it,  strain  it 
through  a  cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern  bot- 
tles ;  and  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept  unin- 
jured for  several  years.  They  use  it  like 
honey  or  butter  with  their  unleavened  bread, 
but  never  make  it  into  cakes  or  eat  it  bj 
itself.  Tho  manna  of  European  commerce 
comes  mostly  from  Calabria  and  Ridly.  It 
is  gathered  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July  from  some  species  of  ash  {Ormu  JBum 
ropaea  and  Omtu  rotundifolia),  from  which 
it  drops  in  consequence  of  a  puncture  by  an 
insect  resembling  the  locust,  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  having  a  sting  under  its  body.  The 
substance  is  fluid  at  night,  and  resembles  the 
dew,  but  in  the  morning  it  begins  to  harden. 

MANCyAH,  the  father  of  Samson ;  a  Danite, 
native  of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Jadg.  xiii.  2). 
[Samson.] 

MA'ON,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  mountains 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  Its  interest  for  us  lies  in  its 
connexion  with  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25). 
The  name  of  Maon  still  exists  in  Matn^  a 
lofty  conical  hill,  south  of,  and  about  7  miles 
distant  from,  Hebron. 

MA'RAH,  that  is  hittemeu,  a  place  whieh 
lay  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  or  Etham,  three 
days*  journey  distant  (Ex.  xv.  28-24,  Num. 
xxxiii.  8)  from  the  place  at  which  the  la. 
raelitas  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  where  was 
a  spring  of  bitter  water,  sweetened  subse- 
quently by  the  casting  in  of  a  tree  whieh 
**  the  ix>rd  showed  *'  to  Moses.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Moses  made  use  of  the  berries 
of  the  plant  OhnrkOd,  Hcwarah^  distant 
16i  hours  ftxMn  Ayoun  MousOf  has  been  by 
many  identified  with  it,  apparently  because 
it  is  the  bitterest  water  in  the  neighbourhood. 

MAEAN'ATHA,  an  expression  used  by  St. 
Paul  at  the  coaelusion  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  It  is  a  Grecised 
form  of  the  Aramaic  words  aUlran  itkd, "  our 
Ldird  Cometh." 

MARCHESHVAN.     [Momths.] 

MAR'CUS,  the  Evangelist  Mark  (CoL  ir. 
10;  Philem.  24  ;  1  Pet.  t.  13).     [Makx.] 

MAR'ESHAH,  one  of  the  ciUes  of  Judah 
in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  low  country 
(Josh.  XT.  44).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  for- 
tified and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  after  the 
rupture  with  the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr. 
xL  8).  It  is  mentioned  onoe  or  twice  in  the 
history  of  the  Maocabaean  struggles  (1  Mace. 
T.  66  ;  2  Maco.  xii.  85).  About  110  b.o.  it 
was  taken  from  the  Idumaeans  by  John  Hyr- 
canus.  It  was  fas  ruins  in  the  4th  century, 
when  Easebiui  and  Jerome  deaoribe  it  as  la 
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the  second  mile  from  Eleutheropolis.  8.S.W. 
or  BeHJibrin — in  aU  probability  Eleuthero- 
polis — and  a  little  over  a  Roman  mUe  there- 
fh>m,  in  a  site  called  Jfarasht  which  is  very 
possibly  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Mareshah. 

MARK.  Mark  the  Evangelist  is  probably 
the  same  as  **John  whose  surname  was 
Mark"  (Acts  xii.  13,  25).  John  was  the 
Jewish  name,  and  Mark  (Marcus),  a  name 
of  frequent  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
adopted  afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded 
the  other.  John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Mary,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was 
therefore  probably  born  in  that  city  (Acts  xii. 
12).  He  waa  the  cousin  of  Barnabas  (Col. 
iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary's  house,  as  to  a 
fimiliar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  after  his  de« 
liveranee  fh>m  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and 
there  found  '*  many  gathered  together  pray- 
ing; *'  and  probably  John  Mark  was  con- 
verted by  Peter  troia  meeting  him  in  his 
mother's  house,  for  he  speaks  of  "Marcus 
my  son  "  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  The  theory  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without 
any  warrant.  Another  theory,  that  an  event 
of  the  night  of  our  Lord's  betrayal,  related 
by  Mark  alone,  is  one  that  befell  himself, 
must  not  be  so  promptly  dismissed  (Mark 
xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail  of  fkcts  is  remark- 
ably mhiute,  the  name  only  is  wanting.  The 
most  probable  view  is  that  St  Mark  sup- 
pressed his  own  name,  whilst  telling  a  story 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing. 
Anxious  to  wxn-k  f9r  Christ,  he  went  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  as  their  "  minister  "  on 
their  first  journey ;  but  at  Perga,  he  turned 
back  (Acts  xU.  25,  xUi.  18).  On  the  second 
journey  Paul  would  not  accept  hhn  again  as 
a  companion,  but  Barnabas  his  kinsman  was 
more  indulgent;  and  thus  he  became  the 
cause  of  the  memorable  '*  sharp  contention" 
between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40).  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  Mark's  vacillation,  it  did 
not  separate  him  for  ever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his 
flntt  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10 ; 
Philem.  24).  In  the  former  place  a  possible 
journey  of  Mark  to  Asia  is  spoken  of.  Some- 
what later  he  is  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1 
Pet.  V.  18).  On  his  return  to  Asia  he  seems 
to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus  when 
Paul  wrote  to  him  during  his  second  impri- 
sonment (2  Tim.  iv.  11). — The  relation  of 
Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great  importance  for  our 
view  of  his  GospeL  Ancient  writers  with 
one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the  Inter- 
pret0r  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Some  explain 
this  word  to  mean  that  the  office  of  Mark 
was  to  translate  into  the  Greek  tongue  the 
Aramaic  discourses  of  the  Apostle;  whilst 


others  adopt  the  more  probable  view  that 
Mark  wrote  a  Gospel  which  conformed  more 
exactly  than  the  others  to  Peter's  preaching, 
and  thus  **  interpreted  "  it  to  the  church  at 
large.  The  report  that  Mark  was  the  com- 
panion of  Peter  at  Boim,  is  no  doubt  of  great 
antiquity.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Egypt  by 
Peter,  Mark  there  founded  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  and  preached  in  various  places, 
then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which  church 
he  was  bishop,  and  suffered  a  martyr's  death. 
But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound 
authority. 

MARK,  GOSPEL  OF.  The  characteristics 
of  this  Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  in- 
spired records,  will  appear  from  the  discus- 
sion  of  the  various  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  it. — I.  Sources  of  this  Ootpel. — 
The  tradition  that  it  gives  the  teaching  of 
Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
has  been  alluded  to  above.  Moreover  there 
are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  best 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in 
some  way  superintended  its  composition. 
Whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same  ground  for 
the  most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists,  and 
especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts 
thrown  ia  which  prove  that  we  are  listening 
to  an  independent  witness.  Thus  the  hum- 
ble origin  of  Peter  is  made  known  through 
him  (i.  16-20),  and  his  connexion  with  Ca- 
pemaum  (i.  29) ;  he  tells  us  that  Levi  was 
"the  son  of  Alphaeus"  (U.  14),  that  Peter 
was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon 
(iii.  16),  and  Boanerges  a  surname  added  by 
Him  to  the  names  of  t^o  others  (iii  17) ; 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  another  body  of 
disciples  wider  than  the  Twelve  (iii.  82,  iv. 
10,  86,  viii.  84,  xiv.  51,  52) :  we  owe  to 
him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  22),  the  word 
"  carpenter  "  applied  to  our  Lord  (vL  3),  the 
nation  of  the  *'  Syrophoenician  "  woman  (vii. 
26) ;  he  substitutes  Dalmanutha  for  the 
'<  Magdala"  of  MaUhew  (viU.  10) ;  he  namot 
Bartimaeus  (x.  46) ;  he  alone  mentions  that 
our  Lord  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  carry 
any  vessel  through  the  Temple  (xi.  16) ;  and 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus  (xv.  21).  All  these  are 
tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  different 
fh>m  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the  absence 
of  other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to 
Peter. — II.  ThiaOoepelvsritten  primarily  for 
Gentile*. — The  Evangelist  scarcely  refers  to 
the  O.  T.  in  his  own  person.  The  word  Law 
does  not  once  occur.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  in- 
teresting chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise 
omitted ;  such  as  the  references  to  the  O.  T. 
and  Law  in  Matt.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflexions  on 
the  request  of  the  Scribes  and  PharisetHi  for  a 
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nifni,  Mutt.  xii.  88-45  ;  the  parable  of  the 
king's  Mn,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14  ;  and  the  awAil 
denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  giren  in  some 
places  which  Jews  could  not  require ;  thus, 
Jordan  is  a  "  rirer  "  (Mark  I.  5 ;  Matt.  iii. 
€} ;  the  Pharisees,  &c.,  **  used  to  fast " 
(Mark  ii.  18 ;  Matt.  ix.  14),  and  other  cos. 
toms  of  theirs  are  described  (Mark  tU.  1-4  ; 
Matt  XT.  1,  2) ;  "  the  time  of  figs  was  not 
yet,"  •.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passorer 
(Mark  xi.  13 ;  Matt.  xxi.  19) ;  the  Saddu- 
cees'  worst  tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xil. 
18) ;  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  "over  against 
the  temple  *'  (Mark  xiii.  8 ;  Matt.  xziT.  8) ; 
at  the  PassOTer  men  eat "  unleaTcned  bread  " 
(Mark  xir.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxtL  2,  17),  and 
explanations  are  giren  which  Jews  would  not 
need  (Mark  xr.  6,  16,  42  ;  Matt,  xxrii.  15, 
27,  57).  From  the  general  testimony  of 
these  and  other  places,  whatever  may  be  ob- 
jected to  an  inference  from  one  or  other 
amongst  them,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use  in  the  first 
instance  amongst  Gentiles. — III.  Urn/?  when 
the  Qospel  was  written. — This  is  uncertain. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  It  dates  before  the  refer- 
ence to  Mark  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iy.  10),  where  he  is  only  introduced  as  a 
relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this  were  his 
greatest  distinction;  and  this  epistle  was 
written  about  a.d.  62.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xUi.  18,  24-80,  83,  Ac.).  Probably,  there- 
fore,  it  was  written  between  aj>.  68  and  70. 
— IT.  Language.— The  Gospel  was  written 
in  Greek ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if 
ancient  testimony  Is  to  weigh. — ^V.  Oenmne- 
nets  of  the  Gospel. — All  andeot  testimony 
mskes  Mark  the  author  of  a  certain  Gospel, 
and  that  this  is  the  Gospel  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  there  is  not  the  least  historical 
ground  for  doubting. — VI.  Style  and  Diction. 
The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  seems  to  be  to 
place  before  us  n  vivid  picture  of  the  earthly 
acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  this,  ne  uses  the  present  tense  in- 
stead of  the  narrative  aorist,  almost  in  overy 
chapter.  Precise  and  minute  details  as  to 
persons,  places,  and  numbers,  abound  in  the 
narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give  fnroo  and 
vividness  to  the  picture  of  tbe  human  ]SM  of 
our  liord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are 
not  very  exactly  arranged.  Its  conciseness 
sometimes  makes  this  Gospel  more  obscure 
than  the  others  (i.  IS,  ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10-34). 
Many  peculiarities  of  diction  may  be  noticed ; 
amongst  them  the  following  :— 1.  Hebrew 
(Aramaic)  words  are  used,  but  explained  for 
GentUe  readem  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41,  vii.  11,  34, 
ix.  48,  x.  46,  xiv.  36,  xr.  22   34).     2.  Latin 


words  are  very  ft^uont.  8.  Unusual  words 
or  phrases  are  found  here.  4.  Diminutives 
are  frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often 
repeated  instead  of  the  pronoun ;  as  (to  cite 
from  eh.  ii.  only)  U.  16,  18,  20,  22,  27,  28. 
6.  Negatives  are  accumulated  fdr  tbe  sake  of 
emphasis  (vU.  12,  ix.  8,  xU.  84,  xv.  5,  i. 
44).  7.  Words  are  often  added  to  advertM 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (iL  20,  v.  5,  vL  25, 
also  vU.  21,  viU.  4,  x.  20,  xiii.  29,  xir.  80» 
48).  8.  The  same  idea  is  often  repeated 
under  another  expression,  as  i.  42,  ii.  25, 
viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  Sec  9.  And  sometimes  the 
repetition  is  effected  by  means  of  the  opposite, 
as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  plaees.  10. 
Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  leitc* 
ration,  as  in  ii.  15,  19.  11.  The  elliptie  use 
of  ly%  like  that  of  Swf  in  classical  writers, 
is  found,  V.  28.  12.  The  word  hnpmr^  is 
used  twenty-five  times  in  this  OospeL  IS. 
Instead  of  wfi^ovAtov  kmnfiai^tw  of  Matt. 
Mark  has  w^i^ovXtov  iroutr,  iii.  6,  xv.  1,  14. 
There  are  many  words  peculiar  to  Mark. 
The  diction  of  Hark  presents  the  difBeulty 
that  whilst  it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in 
expressions  that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is 
still  much  more  akin  to  the  Hebraistio  dictioo 
of  Matthew  than  to  the  purer  style  of  Luke. 

MARRIAGE.  The  topics  which  this  sub- 
ject  presents  to  our  consideration  In  con- 
nexion with  Biblical  literature  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  five  heads : — I.  Its  oriffin  and 
history. — ^The  institution  of  marriage  dates 
fhun  the  time  of  man's  original  creation.  No 
sooner  was  the  formation  of  woman  eff^ted, 
than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act  the  will  of 
the  Creator  as  to  man's  social  conditiofi. 
**  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  fiither  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wifle : 
and  they  shall  be  one  flesh"  (U.  24).  From 
these  words,  coupled  with  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  formation  of  the  first  woman, 
we  may  evolve  the  following  principles : — 
(1)  The  unity  of  man  and  wife,  as  implied 
in  her  being  formed  out  of  man,  asd  as 
expressed  in  the  words  »*  one  flesh  ;  "  (2) 
the  Indissolubleness  of  the  marriage  bond, 
except  (m  the  strongest  grounds  (oomp.  Matt, 
xiz.  9) ;  (8)  monogamy,  as  the  original  law 
ot  marriage ;  (4)  the  social  equality  of  man 
and  wife ;  (5)  the  subordination  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9 ;  1  Tim.  iL 
18) ;  and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man 
and  wiflD.  In  the  patriarchal  age  Polygamy 
prevailed  (Gen.  xvl.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii.  9, 
xxix.  23,  28  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a  great 
extent  divested  of  the  degradation  which  ia 
modem  times  attaches  to  that  practice.  Di- 
vorce also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age^ 
though  but  one  instance  of  it  is  recorded 
(Gen.  xxi.  14).    The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at 
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mitigating  rather  than  removing  erils  which 
were  inseparahle  ft-om  the  state  of  society  in 
that  day.  Its  enactments  were  directed  (1) 
to  the  discouragement  of  polygamy ;  (2)  to 
obriate  the  injustice  fluently  consequent 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or 
a  master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  onder  some 
restriction ;  and  (4)  to  enforce  parity  of  life 
during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial 
bond.  In  the  post-Babylonian  period  mono- 
gamy appears  to  have  become  more  prevalent 
than  at  any  previous  time :  indeed  we  have 
BO  instance  of  polygamy  during  this  period 
on  reoord  in  the  Bible,  all  the  marriages 
noticed  being  with  single  wives  (Tob.  i.  9,  ii. 
11 ;  Susan,  vers.  39,  63  ;  Matt,  xviii.  25  ; 
Luke  i.  5  ;  Ac  to  v.  1).  The  praotice  of  poly- 
gamy nevertheless  still  existed;  Herod  the 
Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one 
time.  The  abuse  of  divorce  continued  on- 
abated.  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  re-es- 
tablished the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the 
marriage-bond  by  the  following  measures  : — 
(1)  by  the  confirmation  of  the  original  char- 
ter of  marriage  as  the  basis  on  which  all 
regulations  were  to  be  f^ramed  (Matt.  xix.  4, 
5)  ;  (3)  by  the  restriction  of  divorce  to  the 
case  of  fornication,  and  the  prohibition  of  re- 
marriage in  all  persons  divorced  on  improper 
grounds  (Matt.  t.  82,  xix.  9 ;  Rom.  viL  8 ; 
1  Cor.  viL  10,  11) ;  and  (3)  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  moral  purity  generally  (Heb.  xiii.  4, 
ftc.)«  and  especially  by  the  formal  condem- 
nation of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have 
been  classed  among  acto  morally  indifferent 
by  a  certain  party  in  the  Church  (Acto  xv. 
20). — II.  The  oonditiont  of  legal  marriage 
are  decided  by  the  prohibitions  which  the 
law  of  any  country  imposes  upon  ito  citiaens. 
In  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  these  prohi- 
bitions were  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they 
regulated  marriage  (i.)  between  an  Israelite 
and  a  ncn-Israelite,  and  (ii.)  between  an  Israe- 
lite and  one  of  his  own  community.—  (i.)  The 
prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners  were  based 
on  that  Instinctive  feeling  of  exclusiveness, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social 
body,  and  which  prevails  with  peculiar 
strength  in  a  rude  state  of  society.  The 
only  distinct  prohibition  in  the  Mosaic  law 
refers  to  the  Canaanites,  with  whom  the  Is- 
raelites were  not  to  marry  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut.  vii.  8,  4).  But  beyond 
this,  the  legal  disabilities  to  which  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabites  were  subjected  (Deut. 
xxiii.  8),  acted  as  a  virtual  bar  to  intermar- 
riage with  them^  totally  preventing  the  mar- 
riage of  Israelitish  women  with  Moabites, 
but  permitting  that  of  Israelites  with  Moa- 
bite  women,  such  as  that  of  Mahlou  with 


Ruth.  The  prohibition  against  marriages 
with  the  Edomites  or  Egyptians  was  less 
stringent,  as  a  male  of  those  nations  received 
the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admission  to  the 
full  citixenship  in  the  third  generation  of 
proselytism  (Deut  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were 
thus  three  grades  of  prohibition — ^total  in 
regard  to  the  Canaanites  on  either  side ; 
total  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of 
the  Ammonites  and  Moabites ;  and  temporary 
on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard  of  the  Edo- 
mites and  Egyptians,  marriages  with  females 
in  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded  as 
legal.  The  progeny  of  illegal  marriages  be- 
tween Israelites  and  non-Israelites  was  de- 
scribed onder  a  peculiar  term  mamzir  (A.  V. 
"bastord";  Deut.  xxiU.  2).— (U.)  The  regu- 
lations relative  to  marriage  between  Israelites 
and  Israelites  were  based  on  considerations 
of  relationship.  The  most  important  passage 
relating  to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  6- 
18,  wherein  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  general 
prohibition  against  murriagea,  between  a  man 
and  the  **  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  and  in  the  second 
place  special  prohibitions  against  marriage 
with  a  mother,  stepmother,  sister,  or  half-sis- 
ter, whether  "  bom  at  home  or  abroad,**  grand- 
daughter, aunt,  whether  by  consanguinity  on 
either  side,  or  by  marriage  on  the  father's 
side,  daughter-in-law,  brother's  wife,  step- 
daughter, wife's  mother,  step-grand-daughter, 
or  wife's  sister  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
wife.  An  exception  is  subsequently  made 
(Deot  XXV.  5-9)  in  Cavoor  of  marriage  with 
a  brother's  wife  in  the  event  of  his  having 
died  childless.  The  law  which  regulates  this 
has  been  named  the  "  Levirate,"  from  the 
Latin  <«r«r,  *'  brother-in-law."  The  first  in- 
stance of  this  costom  occors  in  the  patriarchal 
period,  where  Onan  is  called  opon  to  marry 
his  brother  Er's  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8). 
The  Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Jews ;  it  has  been  found  to  exist  in  many 
eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.^111.  The 
wtedee  by  which  marriage  woe  effected. — The 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Oriental  na- 
tions in  regard  to  maniage,  differ  in  many 
respecto  from  those  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar. In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the 
bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom  him- 
self, but  on  his  relations  or  on  a  Mend  de- 
puted by  the  brtdegroom  for  this  purpose. 
The  consent  of  the  maiden  was  sometimes 
asked  (Gen.  xxiv.  58) ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  subordinate  to  the  previous  consent 
of  the  father  and  the  adult  brothers  (Gen. 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).  Occasionally  the  whole 
business  of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  The  selection  of  the  bride 
was  followed  by  the  espousal,  which  was  a 
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formal  proceeding:,  undertaken  by  a  friend  or 
legal  representative  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  by  the  parents  on  the  part  of  the 
bride  ;  it  was  confirmed  by  oaths,  and  accom- 
panied "Vfith  presents  to  the  bride.  These 
presents  were  described  by  different  terms, 
that  to  the  bride  by  mohar  (A.  V.  "  dowry  "), 
and  that  to  the  relations  by  mattdn.  Thus 
Shechcm  offers  "  never  so  much  dowry  and 
gift"  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12),  the  former  for  the 
bride,  the  latter  for  the  relations.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  expected  that  the  mohar 
■hould  be  proportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
bride,  and  that  a  poor  man  could  not  on  that 
account  afford  to  marry  a  rich  wife  (1  Sam. 
XTiii.  23).  The  act  of  betrothal  was  cele- 
brated by  a  feast,  and  among  the  more 
modem  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a  ring  on  the 
bride's  finger.  Some  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the 
O.  T.  (Ex.  XXXV.  22  ;  Is.  iii.  21)  were  nup- 
tial rings,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence  of  this.  The  ring  was  nevertheless 
regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a  token  of 
fidelity  (Qen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a 
family  (Luke  xv.  22).  Between  the  be- 
trothal and  the  marriage  an  interval  elapsed, 
varying  f^om  a  few  days  in  the  patriarchal 
age  (Qen.  xxiv.  55),  to  a  full  year  for  virgins 
and  a  month  for  widows  in  later  timet.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  bride-elect  lived  with  her 
friends,  and  all  communication  between  her- 
self and  her  ftiture  husband  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend  deputed  for 
the  purpose,  termed  the  "  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom "  (John  iii.  29).  She  was  now  virtually 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  her  future  husband. 
Hence  faithlessness  on  her  part  was  punish- 
able with  death  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24),  the 
husband  having,  however,  the  option  of 
** putting  her  away"  (Matt.  1.  19;  Deut. 
xxiv.  1). — We  now  come  to  the  wedding 
itself ;  and  in  this  the  most  observable  point 
is,  that  there  were  no  definite  religious  cere- 
monies connected  with  it  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  some  formal  ratification  of  the 
espousal  with  on  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
In  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8  ; 
Mai.  ii.  14),  particularly  in  the  expression, 
"the  covenant  of  her  God"  (Prov.  ii.  17), 
as  applied  to  the  marriage  bond,  and  that  a 
blessing  was  pronounced  (Gen.  xxiv.  60  ; 
Ruth  iv.  11,  12),  sometimes  by  the  parents 
(Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  oonsiffted  in  the  removal  of 
the  bride  from  her  father's  house  to  that  of 
the  bridegroom  or  his  fiither.  The  bride- 
groom prepared  himself  for  the  occasion  by 
putting  on  a  festive  dress,  and  especially  by 
placing  on  his  head  the  handsome  tnrban 


described  by  the  term  peer  (Is.  Ixi.  10  ;  A.V. 
"ornaments"),  and  a  nuptial  crown  or  gar- 
land (Cant.  iii.  1 1) :  he  was  redolent  of  myrrh 
and  frankincense  and  "all  powders  of  the 
merchant "  (Cant.  iii.  6).  The  bride  prepared 
herself  for  the  ceremony  by  taking  a  bath, 
generally  on  the  day  preceding  the  wedding-. 
The  notices  of  it  in  the  Bible  are  so  few  as  to 
have  escaped  general  observation  (Ruth  iii. 
8 ;  Ez.  xxiii.  40  ;  Eph.  v.  26,  27).  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  bride's  attire  was  the 
"  veil " — a  light  robe  of  ample  dimensions, 
which  covered  not  only  the  face  but  the 
whole  person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65  ;  oomp.  xxxviii. 
14,  15).  This  was  regarded  as  the  symbol 
of  her  submission  to  her  husband  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10).  She  also  wore  a  peculiar  girdle,  named 
kiahshurimt  the  "  attire "  (A.  V.),  which  no 
bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  82) ;  and  her  head 
was  crowned  with  a  ehaplet,  which  was  again 
so  distinctive  of  the  bride,  that  the  Hebrew 
term  ealUih,  "  bride,"  originated  fh)m  it.  If 
the  bride  were  a  virgin,  she  wore  her  hair 
flowing.  Her  robes  were  white  (Rev.  xix. 
8),  and  sometimes  embroidered  with  gold 
thread  (Ps.  xlv.  IS,  14),  and  covered  with 
perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8)  :  she  was  farther 
decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  Ixi.  10  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived, 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the 
brideflTTOom  set  forth  fh>m  his  house,  attended 
by  his  groomsmen  (A.  V.  "companions," 
Judg.  xiv.  11 ;  "  children  of  the  bride-cham- 
ber," Matt.  ix.  15),  preceded  by  a  band  of 
musicians  or  singers  (Gen.  xxxi.  27  ;  Jer.  vii. 
84,  xvi.  9  ;  1  Mace.  ix.  39),  and  accompanied 
by  persons  bearing  flambeaiix  (2  Esdr.  x.  2  ; 
Matt.  XXV.  7  ;  compare  Jer.  xxv.  10 ;  Rev. 
xviii.  23,  "  the  light  of  a  candle  ").  HaWng 
reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with  her 
maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt. 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back 
to  his  own  or  his  father's  house,  with  every 
demonstration  of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On 
their  way  back  they  were  joined  by  a  party 
of  maidens,  friends  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, who  were  in  waiting  to  catch  the 
procession  as  it  passed  (Matt.  xxv.  6).  The 
inhabitanU  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the 
streets  to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11). 
At  the  house  a  feast  was  prepared,  to  which 
all  the  friends  and  neighbours  were  invited 
(Gen.  xxix.  22  ;  Matt.  xxii.  1-10 ;  Luke  xiv. 
8  ;  John  ii.  2),  and  tbe  festivities  were  pro- 
tracted for  seven,  or  even  fourteen  days  (Judg. 
xiv.  12  ;  Tob.  viil.  19).  The  guests  were 
provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes  (Matt, 
xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with 
riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12)  and  other  amuse- 
ments. The  bridegroom  now  entered  into 
direct  eommuni(»tion  with  the  bride,  anJ 
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the  joy  of  the  friend  waa  "ftilfllled"  at 
hearing  the  roice  of  the  bridegroom  (John 
lii.  29)  conversing  with  her,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the 
success  of  his  share  in  the  work.  The  last 
act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  conducting 
of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber  (Judg. 
XV.  1  ;  Joel  ii.  16),  where  a  canopy  waa  pre- 
pared (Ps.  xix.  5;  Joel  ii.  16).  The  bride 
was  still  completely  veiled,  so  that  the 
deception  practised  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix. 
23)  was  very  possible.  A  newly  married 
man  was  exempt  from  military  service,  or 
from  any  public  business  which  might  draw 
him  away  fhun  his  home,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  (Dent.  xxiv.  5)  :  a  similar  privilege  was 
granted  to  him  who  was  betrothed  (Deut.  xz. 
7). — IV.  7%«  social  and  domestic  conditions  of 
married  life. — We  must  in  the  first  place 
take  into  account  the  position  assigned  to 
women  generally  in  their  social  scale.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  women,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  went  about  vrith  their 
foces  unveiled  (C>en.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16, 65,  xxix. 
11  ;  1  Sam.  i.  IS).  Women  not  unfrequently 
held  important  oflOces.  They  took  their  part 
in  matters  of  public  interest  (Ex.  xv.  20 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7) :  in  short,  they  enjoyed 
as  much  freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the 
women  of  our  own  country.  If  such  was 
her  general  position*  It  is  certain  that  the 
wife  must  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence in  her  own  home.  She  appears  to 
have  taken  her  part  in  ikmily  affairs,  and 
even  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount 
of  independence  (2  K.  iv.  8 ;  Judg.  Iv.  18  ; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  14,  &o.).  In  the  N.  T.  the 
mutual  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are  a 
subject  of  frequent  exhortation  (Eph.  t.  22, 
S3  ;  Col.  iii.  18,  19  ;  Tit.  ii.  4,  5  ;  1  Pet.  iU. 
1-7).  The  duties  of  the  wife  in  the  Hebrew 
household  were  multifarious  :  in  addition  to 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  from  which 
even  women  of  rank  were  not  exempted  (Gen. 
xviil.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8),  and  the  distribution 
of  food  at  meal-times  (Prov.  xxxi.  15),  the 
manufacture  of  the  clothing  and  the  various 
textures  required  in  an  Eastern  establishment 
devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  21,  22), 
and  if  she  were  a  model  of  activity  and  skill, 
she  produced  a  surplus  of  fine  Mnen  shirts 
and  girdles,  which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a 
well  -  freighted  merchant-ship,  brought  in 
wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar  (Prov.  xxxi. 
14,  24).  The  legal  rights  of  the  wife  are 
noticed  in  Ex.  xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads 
of  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage  or 
conjugal  right. — V.  The  allegorical  and  ty- 
pical allusions  to  marriage  have  exclusive 
reference  to  one  subjeot,  viz.,  to  exhibit  the 


spiritual  relationship  between  God  and  his 
people.  The  earliest  form,  in  which  the 
image  is  implied,  is  in  the  expressions  **  to 
go  a  whoring,"  and  "  whoiedom,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  rupture  of  that  relationship  by 
acts  of  idolatry.  These  expressions  have  by 
some  writers  been  taken  in  their  primary  and 
literal  sense,  as  pointing  to  the  licentions 
practices  of  idolaters.  Bat  this  deatroys  the 
whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  plain  language  of  Scripture.  The 
direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  oonflned 
in  the  O.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless 
we  regard  the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical 
work.  In  the  N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bride- 
groom is  transferred  from  Jehovah  to  Christ 
(Matt.  ix.  15 ;  John  iii.  29),  and  that  of  the 
bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2  ;  Rev.  xix. 
7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  and  the  comparison 
thus  established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul  into 
an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual 
duties  of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The 
breach  of  the  union  is,  as  before,  described 
as  fornication  or  whoredom  in  reference  to 
the  mystical  Babylon  (Rev.  xviL  1,  2,  5). 

MARS*  HILL,  the  Hill  of  Mars  or  Ares, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Areopagus,  of 
which  the  Hill  of  Mars  or  Ares  is  a  trans- 
lation. The  Areopagus  was  a  rocky  height 
in  Athens,  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  frx>m  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gradually  from 
the  northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly 
on  the  south,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at 
which  point  it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
above  the  valley  already  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of 
Mars  (Ares),  because  this  god  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  on  account  of  his  mur- 
dering Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  the  latter. 
The  apot  is  memoraMe  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Areopagus,  frequently 
called  the  Upper  Council,  to  distinguish  it 
frt>m  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  which 
held  its  sittings  in  the  valley  below  the  hill. 
It  existed  as  a  criminal  tribunal  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  and  was  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  of  all  the  Athenian  courts.  It 
consisted  (tf  all  persons  who  had  held  the 
office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members  of 
it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct. 
It  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in 
Athens,  but  throughout  Greece.  Before  the 
time  of  Solon  the  court  tried  only  cases  of 
wilM  murder,  wounding,  poison,  and  arson ; 
but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial 
and  political  nature,  the  Council  continued 
to  exist  even  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Its  meetings  were  held  on  the  south-easteru 
summit  of  the  rook.    There  are  still  sixteen 
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stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to  the 
hi'l  tram,  the  vallej  of  the  Agora  below  ;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of 
stones  excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  facing  the  south. 
Here  the  Areopagitcs  sat  as  judges  in  the 
open  air.  On  the  eastern  and  western  side 
ia  a  raised  block.  The  Areopagus  possesses 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  the  spot 
from  which  St.  Paul  delivered  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22- 
31).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  com- 
mentators that  St.  Paul  was  brought  before 
the  Council  of  Areopagus ;  but  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  narrative  of  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ings. St.  Paul  "disputed  daily"  in  the 
"market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley 
lying  between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acro- 
poliH,  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museum.  Attracting 
more  and  more  a.iention,  "  certain  philoso- 
phers of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoicks"  brought 
him  up  from  the  valley,  probably  by  the 
stone  steps  already  mentioned,  to  the  Areo- 
pagus above,  that  they  might  listen  to  him 
more  conveniently.  Here  the  philosophers 
probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone  benches 
usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the 
steps  and  in  the  valley  below. 

MAR'THA,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Mary. 
[Lazaavs.]  The  facta  recorded  in  Luke  x. 
and  John  xi.  indicate  a  character  devout 
after  the  customary  Jewish  type  of  devotion, 
sharing  in  Messianit  hopes  and  accepting 
Jesus  as  the  Christ.  When  she  first  comes 
before  us  in  Luke  x.  88,  as  receiving  her 
Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses  the  calmness 
of  her  spirit^  ia  "  cumbered  with  much  serv- 
ing," ia  **  careftil  and  troubled  about  many 
things."  She  needs  the  reproof  **  one  thing 
ia  needfiil;"  but  her  love,  though  imperfect 
in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised  as  true,  and 
she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and  Mary,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John  xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  It 
may  be  noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder 
Bister,  the  head  and  manager  of  the  house- 
hold. In  the  supper  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
3),  the  old  character  shows  itself  still,  but  it 
has  been  freed  fh)m  evil.  She  is  no  longer 
**  cumbered,"  no  longer  impatient.  Activity 
has  been  calmed  by  trust.  When  other 
voices  are  raised  against  her  sister's  over- 
flowing love,  hers  is  not  heard  among  them. 

MARY  OF  CLEOPHAS.  So  in  A.  V.,  but 
acouiately  "of  Clop  as."  In  St.  John's 
Gospel  we  read  that  "there  stood  by  the 
eross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His  mother's 
cister,  Mary  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene  " 
(John  xix.  25).     The  same  group  of  wom^n 


is  described  by  St.  Matthew  as  consisting  of 
"  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  and 
Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee*s  children  '* 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56);  and  by  St.  Mark,  as 
"  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  the 
Little  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome  "  (Mark  xv. 
40).  From  a  comparison  of  these  passages, 
it  appears  that  Mary  of  Clopas,  tnd  Mary 
of  James  the  Little  and  of  Josea,  are  the 
same  person,  and  that  she  waa  the  sister  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Mary  of  Clopas  waa 
probably  the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord's 
mother.  It  would  seem  that  she  had  naar- 
ried  Clopas  or  Alphaeus  while  her  sister  waa 
still  a  girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and  at  least 
three  daughters.  The  names  of  the  daugh- 
ters are  unknown  to  us :  those  of  the  sona 
are  James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whoni 
became  enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles 
[Jamks],  and  a  third  (Simon),  may  have  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  ia  the  charge  of  tbe 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Joses  and  the 
daughters  we  know  nothing.  Mary  herself 
is  brought  before  us  for  the  first  tiine  on  the 
day  of  the  Crucifixion — in  the  parallel  pas- 
sages already  quoted  tram  St.  Matthew,  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  John.  In  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  we  find  her  sitting  desolately  at 
the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt,  xxvii. 
61  ;  Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  of 
Easter  morning  she  was  again  there  with 
sweet  spices,  which  she  had  prepared  on  the 
Friday  night  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xvL  1  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  was  one  of  those  who 
had  "  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  He 
was  alive"  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  These  are  all 
the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopas  or 
Alphaeus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  except  as 
designating  Mary  and  James.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  dead  before  the  ministry  of  our 
Lord  commenced.  Joseph  the  husband  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  likewise  dead ;  and 
the  two  widowed  sisters,  as  was  natural  both 
for  comfort  and  for  protection,  were  in  the 
custom  of  living  together  in  one  house. 

MART  MAGDALE'NE.  Different  expla- 
nations  have  been  given  of  this  name ;  but 
the  most  natural  is,  that  she  came  tram  the 
town  of  Biagdala.  She  appears  before  us  for 
the  first  time  in  Luke  tUX.  2,  among  the 
women  who  "  ministered  unto  Him  of  their 
substance."  All  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
position  ef  comparative  wealth.  With  all 
the  chief  motive  was  that  of  gratitude  for 
their  deliveranoe  fktnn  "  evil  spirits  and  in- 
firmities."  Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that 
"seven  devils  went  out  of  her,"  and  the 
number  indicates,  as  in  Matt.  xiL  45,  and 
the  "Legion"  of  the  Oadarene  demoniac 
(Mark  V.  9),  a  postesthn  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary  malignity.    This   life   of  ministration 
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uiuBt  hare  brought  Marj  Magdalene  into 
companionship  of  the  cloeeat  nature  with 
Salome  the  mother  of  James  and  John  (Mark 
XT.  40),  and  eren  also  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  the  Lord  (John  xiz.  2i).  The  women 
who  thus  deroted  themselyes  are  not  pro- 
minent  in  the  history  :  we  hare  no  record  of 
their  modlb  of  life,  or  abode,  or  hopee  or  fears 
during  the  few  momentous  days  that  preceded 
the  crudflxion.  They  "stood  afar  off,  be- 
holding these  things**  (Luke  xxUi.  49)  dur- 
ing  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony  on  the 
Croea.  The  same  dose  association  which 
drew  them  together  there  is  seen  afterwards. 
She  remains  by  the  cross  till  all  is  over,  waits 
till  the  body  is  taken  down,  and  wrapped  in 
the  linen  cloth  and  placed  in  the  garden- 
sepnlchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Matt. 
xxTii.  61 ;  Mark  xr.  47  ;  Luke  xxiiL  55). 
The  sabbath  that  fbUowed  brought  an  en- 
forced rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  orer 
than  she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  **  bought  sweet  spices  that  they 
might  come  and  anoint"  the  body  (Mark 
xvL  1).  The  next  morning  accordingly,  in 
the  earliest  dawn  (Matt,  xxtiii.  1;  Mark 
XTi.  2)  they  come  with  Mary  the  mother  of 
James,  to  the  sepulchre.  Mary  Magdalene 
had  boon  to  the  tomb  and  had  ftmnd  it 
empty,  had  seen  the  "yision  of  angels'* 
(Matt.  xxTiii.  5 ;  Mark  xvi.  5).  She  went 
with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter  and  John 
(John  XX.  1,  2).  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  and  remains 
when  they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that 
flUs  her  mind  is  still  that  the  body  is  not 
there  (John  xx.  18).  The  utter  stupor  of 
her  grief  is  shown  in  her  want  of  power  to 
recognise  at  first  dther  the  voice  or  the  form 
of  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  ministered 
(John  XX.  14,  15).  At  last  her  own  name 
uttered  by  her  Lord,  recalls  her  to  conscious- 
ness ;  and  then  follows  the  cry  of  recogni- 
tion, with  the  strongest  word  of  reverence 
which  a  woman  of  Israel  could  use,  **  Rab- 
boni,**  and  the  rush  forward  to  cling  to  His 
feet. — (1)  Mary  Magdalene  has  bec<nne  the 
type  of  a  class  of  repentant  sinners ;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  identifying  her  with  the 
"sinner"  who  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus  in 
Luke  TiL  86-50.  When  the  name  of  Mary 
Magdalene  appears  in  Luke  viii.  8  there  is 
not  one  word  to  connect  it  with  the  history 
that  immediately  precedes.  Never,  perhaps, 
has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained  so 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  con- 
nect with  the  name  of  the  **  penitent  Mag- 
dalene.** It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
chapter-heading  of  the  A.  V.  of  L\ike  vii. 
should  seem  to  give  a  quasi-authoritative 
■asetion  to  a  tradition  so  utterly  uncertain, 


and  that  it  should  have  been  perpetuated  in 
connexion  with  a  great  work  of  mercy. — (2) 
It  has  also  been  believed  that  Mary  Magda- 
lene is  the  same  as  the  sister  of  Lazarus. 
But  this  supposition  is  still  more  startling. 
Not  one  single  drcumstance,  except  that  of 
love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is  com- 
mon. The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever  may 
be  its  meaning,  seems  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose  of  distinguishing  her  Arom  all  other 
Maries.  No  one  Evangelist  gives  the  slight- 
est hint  of  identity.  The  Gospels  record 
two  andntings  of  our  Saviour,  one  by  the 
**  sinner,"  in  some  dty  unnamed  during  our 
Lord's  Galilean  ministry  (Luke  vii.),  the 
other  at  Bethany,  by  Mary,  the  dster  of 
Lacams,  before  the  last  entry  into  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  XX vi. ;  Mark  xiv. ;  John  xii.).  The 
only  passage  adduced  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
podtibn  that  in  these  two  narrations  one 
woman  is  intended,  is  John  xi.  2.  But  the 
words  which  we  find  there,  **It  was  that 
Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord  with  oint- 
ment   whose  brother  Laxarus  was 

sick,"  evidently  refer  by  antidpation  to  the 
history  which  was  about  to  follow  in  ch.  xii. 
Moreover  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  life  of  Mary  of  Bethany  ever  having  been 
one  of  open  and  flagrant  impurity. 

MART,  MOTHER  OF  MARK.  The  wo- 
man  known  by  this  description  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  disciples.  We  learn 
trcm  Col.  iv.  10  that  she  was  sister  to  Barna- 
bas, and  it  would  appear  fh>m  Acts  iv.  37, 
xii.  12,  that,  while  the  brother  gave  up  his 
land  and  brought  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
into  the  common  treasury  of  the  Church,  the 
sister  gave  up  her  house  to  be  used  as  one  of 
its  chief  places  of  meeting.  The  fact  that 
Peter  goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  fh)m 
prison,  indicatea  that  there  was  some  special 
intimacy  (Acts  xii.  12)  between  them,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  language  which  ho 
uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his  **son" 
(1  Pet.  V.  18). 

MART,  SISTER  OF  LAZARUS.  She  and 
her  sister  Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as 
recdving  Christ  in  their  house.  Mary  sat 
listening  eagerly  for  every  word  that  fell 
ftom  the  Divine  Teacher.  She  had  chosen 
the  good  part,  the  life  that  has  found  its 
unity,  the  <*one  thing  needful,"  in  ridng 
fh>m  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer 
distracted  by  the  **  many  things "  of  earth. 
The  same  character  shows  itself  in  the  his- 
tory of  John  xi.  Her  grief  is  deeper  but  less 
actiTe.  Her  first  thought  when  she  sees  the 
Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  ahe  had 
trusted,  is  one  of  complaint.  But  the  great 
joy  and  love  which  her  brother's  return  to 
life  calls  up  in  her,  pour  themselves  out  in 
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largrer  measure  than  had  been  seen  before. 
The  treasured  alabaster-box  of  ointment  is 
brought  forth  at  the  final  feast  of  Bethany, 
John  xii.  3.  [See  further.  Mart  Maodalsne. ] 
MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  We  are  -wholly  ifrnorant  of  the  name 
and  occupation  of  St.  Mary's  parents.  She 
was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
of  the  lineage  of  David  (Pa.  cxxxii.  11  ; 
Luke  i.  S2  ;  Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a  sister, 
named  like  herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25), 
and  she  was  connected  by  marriage  (Luke  i. 
36)  with  Elisabeth,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  and  of  the  lineage  of  Aaron.  This  is 
all  that  we  know  of  her  antecedents.  Her 
betrothal  to  Joseph,  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  her  becoming  the  mother  of 
cor  Lord  are  related  elsewhere.  [Jesus 
Christ.]  From  the  time  at  which  onr  Lord's 
ministry  commenced,  St.  Mary  is  withdrawn 
almost  wholly  from  sight.  Four  times  only 
is  the  veil  removed.  These  four  occasions 
are, — I.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee 
(John  ii.).  2.  The  attempt  which  she  and 
his  brethren  made  "to  speak  with  him" 
(Matt.  xU.  46;  Mark  iii.  21  and  31;  Luke 
▼iii.  19).  8.  The  Crucifixion.  4.  The  days 
succeeding  the  Ascension  (Acts  1.  14).  If 
to  these  we  add  two  references  to  her,  the 
first  by  her  Nazarene  fellow-oitizens  (Matt, 
xiil.  54,  55  ;  Mark  vi.  1-3),  the  second  by  a 
woman  in  the  multitude  (Luke  xi.  27),  we 
have  specified  every  event  known  to  us  in 
her  life.  We  have  no  record  of  her  presence 
at  the  Ascension,  or  at  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What 
-we  do  read  of  her  is,  that  she  remained  sted- 
fast  in  prayer  in  the  upper  room  at  Jeru- 
salem with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Salome,  and 
those  known  as  the  Lord's  brothers  and  the 
apoHtles.  This  is  the  last  view  that  we  have 
of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves  her  engaged 
in  prayer.  From  this  point  forwards  we 
know  nothing  of  her«  It  is  probable  that 
the  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Jerusalem 
with  St.  John.  According  to  one  tradition 
the  beloved  disciple  would  not  leave  Palestine 
ontil  she  had  expired  in  his  arms.  Otter 
traditions  make  her  journey  with  St.  John  to 
Ephesos,  and  there  die  in  extreme  old  age. 
The  oharadcr  of  St.  Mary  is  not  draMm  by 
any  of  the  Evangelists,  but  some  of  its  linea- 
ments are  incidentally  manifested  in  the 
ftragmentary  record  which  is  given  of  her. 
It  is  clear  fi-om  St.  Luke's  account,  though 
without  any  such  intimation  we  might  rest 
assured  of  the  fact,  that  her  youth  had  been 
spent  In  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  that  she  had  set  before  her  the  example 
of  the  holy  women  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
her  model.    This   would   appear  firom  the 


Magnificat  (Luke  i.  46).  Her  faith  and 
humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her  immediate 
surrender  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will,  though 
ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accomplished 
(Luke  i.  38) ;  her  energy  and  earnestness,  in 
her  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke 
i.  89) ;  her  happy  thankMness,  in  her  song 
of  joy  (Luke  i.  48) ;  her  silent  musing 
thoughtfulness,  in  her  pondering  over  the 
shepherds'  visit  (Luke  ii.  19),  and  in  her 
keeping  her  Son's  words  in  her  heart  (Luke 
ii.  51),  though  she  could  not  fully  under- 
stand their  import.  In  a  word,  so  fkr  as 
St.  Mary  is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she 
is,  as  we  should  have  expected,  the  most 
tender,  the  most  (iaithftil,  humble,  patient, 
and  loving  of  women,  but  a  woman  still. 
The  legend  of  the  Aisumption  of  St.  Mary 
first  appears  in  an  insertion  (now  ree<^nised 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  forgery)  in  Eoaebins' 
Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  "in  the  year 
A.D.  48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  as  some  wrote  that  they  had  had  it 
revealed  to  them."  Thus  the  legend  crept 
into  the  Church  during  the  6th  and  7  th 
centuries,  and  was  finally  ratified  by  the 
authority  both  of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
The  sinlcssness  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  issued 
in  the  dogrma  of  the  Immaculate  Cbnceptumf 
was  likewise  of  late  origin.  It  became  al* 
most  universal  in  the  12th  century,  and  the 
schoolmen  farther  maintained  the  idea  of  an 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  would  exempt 
St.  Mary  Arom  original  as  well  as  actual  sin. 
This  doctrine  was  affirmed  by  the  Papal 
decree  of  Dec.  8,  1854. 

MARY,  a  Roman  Christian  who  is  greeted 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(xvi.  6)  as  having  toiled  hard  for  him. 

M  AS'CHIL.  The  tiUe  of  thirteen  Psalms ; 
xxxii.,  xlU.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lU.-lv.,  Ixxiv., 
IxxviU.,  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxix.,  oxlU.  Ewald 
regards  Ps.  xlvli.  7  (A,  V.  **  sing  ye  praises 
with  tmderstanding ; "  Heb.  euMcAt/),  as  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in 
his  opinion  is  a  musical  term,  denoting  a 
melody  requiring  great  skill  in  its  execu- 
tion. 

MASH,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x. 
28).  In  1  Chr.  L  17  the  name  appears  a« 
Meshech.  The  name  Mash  Ss  probably  re- 
presented by  the  Mona  MasUu  of  classical 
writers,  a  range  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

MAS'REKAH,  an  ancient  place,  the  native 
spot  of  Bamlah,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  36  ;  1  Chr.  i.  47). 

MAS'SA,  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  SO).  His  descendants  were  not  im- 
probably the  Matani,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
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the  eust  uf  Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Baby- 
lonia. 

MAS'SAH,  ».  e.  "temptation,"  a  name 
given  to  the  spot,  also  called  Meribah,  where 
the  Israelites  tempted  Jehorah  (Ex.  xvi.  7  ; 
Ps.  scv.  8,  9  ,  Heb.  iii.  8). 

MA8TICII-TREE  occurs  only  in  the  Apo- 
crypha (Susan,  rer.  54),  where  the  margin 
of  the  A.  y.  has  lentiak.  The  fhigrant  resin 
known  in  the  arts  as  "  mastich,"  and  which 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in 
the  month  of  August,  is  the  produce  of  this 
tree,  whose  scientific  name  is  PUUtchia 
lentiseus.  It  is  used  with  us  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied  by 
the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized 
on  this  account,  and  for  its  many  supposed 
medical  virtues. 


MiL^Ieh  (Pitttuklii  Lmtbmm). 

MAT'TANAH,  a  station  in  the  latter  part 
tf  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  (Num. 
xxi.  18,  19).  It  was  probably  situated  to 
the  8.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MATTANI'AH.  1.  The  original  name  of 
Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed 
when  Nebuchadneusar  placed  him  on  the 
throne  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).— 8.  A  Levite  singer 
of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15).  Ho 
is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha  (Neh. 
xl.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neh.  xil.  S5),  and  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages 
of  the  Netophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Neto- 
phuthi  (Neh.  xil.  38),  which  the  singers  had 
built  lA  the   neighbourhood    of  Jerusalem 


(Neh.  xil.  29).  As  leader  of  the  Temple 
choir  after  itj  restoration  (Neh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii. 
25,  85). 

MATTATHI'AS.  1.  The  father  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1,  14,  16,  17,  19,  24, 
27,  39,  45,  49,  xiv.  29).— 2.  The  son  of 
Simon  Maccabacus  who  was  treacherously 
murdered,  together  with  his  father  and 
brother,  in  the  fortress  of  Docus,  by  Ptolo- 
meus  the  son  of  Abubus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  14). 
[Maccabeks.] 

MAT'THEW.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and 
Evangelist  is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27- 
29)  the  son  of  a  certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii. 
14).  ^s  call  to  be  an  Apostle  is  related  by 
all  three  Evangelists  in  the  same  words, 
except  that  Matthew  (ix.  9)  gives  the  former, 
and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke  (v.  27)  the  latter 
name.  The  publicans,  properly  so  called 
{publieani)^  were  persons  who  farmed  the 
Roman  taxes,  and  they  were  usually,  in  later 
times,  Roman  knights,  and  persons  of  wealth 
and  credit.  They  employed  under  them 
inferior  officers,  natives  of  the  province 
where  the  taxes  were  collected,  called  pro- 
perly portitoreSf  to  which  class  Matthew  no 
doubt  belonged.  The  traditions  respecting 
the  later  life  of  St.  Matthew  are  various; 
but  nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 

MATTHEW,  GOSPEL  OP.  The  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Matthew  was 
written  by  tEe  Apostle,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  antiquity.  I.  Language  in 
tchich  it  VHU  first  written. — Every  early 
writer  who  mentions  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
a  Gospel  cd  all  says  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew 
(that  is  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic)  and  in  Palestine 
in  the  first  century.  Moreover  every  early 
writer  that  has  come  down  to  us  uses  the 
Greek  of  St.  Matthew,  and  this  with  the 
definite  recognition  that  it  is  a  translation ; 
hence  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Greek  copy 
belongs  to  the  Apostolic  age,  having  been 
thus  authoritatively  used  from  and  up  to  that 
time.  Thus  the  question  is  not  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  translation,  which  comes  f^om 
the  time  when  the  Churches  enjoyed  Apos- 
tolic guidance,  but  whether  there  was  a 
Hebrew  original  from  which  it  had  been 
translated.  The  witnesses  to  the  Hebrew 
original  were  men  sufficiently  competent  to 
attest  so  simple  a  fact,  especially  seeing  that 
they  are  relied  on  in  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant,—that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel 
at  all.  There  is  in  fact  no  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Gre^k. — II. 
Style  and  JHetion. — 1.  Matthew  uses  the 
expression,  **  that  it  might  be  fuimied  which 
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was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet" 
(i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5,  and  in  later  pos- 
sagres  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii.  17,  iii.  3, 
ir.  14,  viU.  17,  xiL  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi.  4, 
xxri.  56,  xxvii.  9).  2.  The  reference  to  the 
Messiah  under  the  name  "Son  of  David," 
occurs  in  Matthew  eight  times ;  and  three 
times  each  in  Mark  and  Luke.  3.  Jeru- 
salem is  called  "  the  holy  city,"  "  the  holy 
place"  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  55).  4.  The 
expression  avvrdXtuL  tov  aiiovog  is  used  five 
times ;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews.  5.  The  phrase  *'  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  about  thirty-three  times;  other 
writers  use  "kingdom  of  God,"  which  is 
found  also  in  Matthew.  6.  "Heavenly 
Father,"  used  about  six  times ;  and  "  Father 
in  heaven  "  about  sixteen,  and  without  ex- 
planation, point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speak- 
ing in  this  GospeL — III.  Oenuin^nesM  of  the 
Gospel. — The  genuineness  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  has  been  questioned, 
but  is  established  on   satisfactory  grounds. 

I.  All  the  old  MS8.  and  versions  contain 
them ;  and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  2.  Their  con- 
tents would  naturally  form  part  of  a  Gospel 
intended  primarily  for  the  Jews.  3.  The 
commencement  of  oh.  iii.  is  dependent  on 
ii.  28 ;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a  reference  to 

II.  23.  4.  In  constructions  and  expressions 
they  are  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. — 
IV.  Time  when  the  Gospel  teas  Vfritten. — 
Nothing  can  be  said  on  this  point  with  cer- 
tainty. The  most  probable  supposition  is 
that  it  was  written  between  50  and  60. — V. 
Purpose  of  the  Gospel. — The  Gospel  itself 
tells  us  by  plain  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
written  for  Jewish  converts,  to  show  them  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  th«  0.  T. 
whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  over 
all  the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended, 
and  not  merely  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
pervaded  by  one  principle,  the  ftilfllment  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in 
the  person  of  Jesus. 

MATTHI'AS,  the  Apostle  elected  to  fiU  the 
place  of  the  traitor  Judas  (AcU  i.  26).  All 
beyond  this  that  we  know  of  him  for  certainty 
is  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  Ix)rd  Jesus  during  the  whole  course  of 
Hit  ministry  ;  for  such  was  declared  by 
St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  qualifloation  oif 
one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia. 

MAZ'ZAROTH.  The  margin  of  &e  A.  T. 
of  Job  xxxviii.  32  gives  "  the  twelve  signs" 
as  the  equivalent  of  "  Maaxaroth,"  and  this 
ij  in  all  probability  its  true  meaning. 

ME' AH,   THE  TOWER   OF,  one  of  the 


towers  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiah  (iii.  1,  xii.  39),  appears  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  at  the  north- 
east  part  of  the  city,  outside  of  the  walls  of 
Zion. 

MEALS.  Our  information  on  this  subject 
is  but  scanty :  the  early  Hebrews  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  special  names  to  their 
several  meals,  for  the  terms  rendered  "dine** 
and  "dinner  "  in  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii.  16  ; 
Prov.  XV.  17)  are  in  reality  general  expres- 
sions, which  might  more  correctly  be  ren- 
dered "  eat "  and  "  portion  of  food."  In  the 
N.  T.  we  have  the  Greek  terms  SpivToy  and 
itlnvov,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  respectively 
"dinner"  and  "supper"  (Luke  xiv.  12; 
John  xxi.  12),  but  which  are  more  properly 
"  breakfast "  and  "  dinner."  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  hours  at  which  the 
meals  were  taken :  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly 
took  their  principal  meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii. 
16) ;  labourers  took  a  light  meal  at  that  time 
(Ruth  ii.  14  ;  comp.  ver.  17) ;  and  occasion- 
ally that  early  hour  was  devoted  to  excess 
and  revelling  (1  K.  xx.  16).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat  too 
hastily,  we  think)  that  the  principal  meal 
generally  took  plaee  at  noon  :  the  Egyptians 
do  indeed  still  make  a  substantial  meal  at 
that  time ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
Jews  rather  followed  the  custom  that  prevails 
among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their  principal 
meal  after  sunset,  and  a  lighter  meal  at  about 
9  or  10  A.M.  The  posture  at  meals  varied 
at  various  periods :  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  old  Hebrews  were  In  the  habit  of 
sitting  (Gen.  xxvii.  19  ;  Judg.  xlx.  6  ;  1  Sam. 
XX.  5,  24 ;  1  K.  xUL  20),  but  It  does  not 
hence  follow  that  they  sat  on  chairs ;  they 
may  have  squatted  on  the  ground,  as  was  the 
oc<^onal,  though  not  perhaps  the  general 
custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  table 
was  In  this  case  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  ground,  as  is  stlU  the  case  In  Egypt.  As 
luxury  increased,  the  practice  of  sitting  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  reclining:  the  first 
Intimation  of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  (iii.  12,  vl.  4).  The  custom  may  have 
been  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  tnm  the 
Babylonians  and  Syrians,  among  whom  it 
prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth.  I.  6,  vlL 
8).  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining  waa 
the  universal  custom,  as  Is  implied  In  the 
terms  used  for  **  sitting  at  meat,"  as  the 
A.  Y.  Incorrectly  has  It.  The  couch  Itself  Is 
only  once  mentioned  (Mark  vU.  4;  A.  V. 
"  table  "),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Roman  trielinium  had  been  Introdnoed, 
and  that  the  arrangements  of  the  tables  ro> 
sombled  those  described  by  classical  writers. 
Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  ro- 
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oUned  on  each  oouch,  but  oocadonally  four 
or  even  five.  The  couches  were  provided 
with  cushions  on  which  the  left  elbow  rested 
in  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
while  the  riffht  arm  remained  free  :  a  room 
provided  with  these  was  described  as  iarpt*- 
fU¥ov,  lit.  "spread"  (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V. 
**  ftimished  ").  As  several  guesto  reclined 
on  the  same  couch,  each  overlapped  his 
neighbour,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his  head 
on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay  be- 
hind him  ;  he  was  then  said  to  "  lean  on  the 
bosom  "  of  his  neighbour  (John  xiii.  28,  xxi. 
20).  The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the 
oouches  was  in  three  sides  of  a  square,  the 
fourth  being  left  open  for  the  servants  to 
bring  up  the  dishes.  Some  doubt  attends 
the  question  whether  the  females  took  their 
meals  along  with  the  males.  The  oases  of 
Bnth  amid  the  reapers  (Ruth  li.  14),  of  El- 
kanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  JoVs 
sons  and  daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make 
it  more  than  probable  that  they  did  so  join ; 
at  the  mme  time,  as  the  duty  of  attending 
upon  the  guests  devolved  upon  them  (Luke 
X.  40),  they  probably  took  a  somewhat  irre- 
gular and  briefer  repast  Before  commencing 
the  meal,  the  guests  washed  their  hands. 
This  custom  was  founded  on  natural  decorum ; 
not  only  was  the  hand  the  substitute  for  our 
knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  all  the 
guests  were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same 
dish.  Another  preliminary  step  was  the 
grace  or  blessing,  of  which  we  have  but  one 
instance  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Sam.  ix.  18),  and 
more  than  one  pronounced  by  our  Lord 
Himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xv.  86 ;  Luke  ix. 
16  ;  John  vi.  11).  The  mode  of  taking  the 
food  differed  in  no  material  point  trom  the 
modern  usages  of  the  East ;  generally  there 
was  a  single  dish  into  which  each  guest 
dipped  his  hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23) ;  occasion- 
ally separate  portions  were  served  out  to 
each  (Gen.  xliU.  84  ;  Ruth  li.  14  ;  1  Sam.  i. 
4).  A  piece  of  bread  was  held  between  the 
thnmb  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and 
was  dipped  either  into  a  bowl  of  melted 
grease  (in  which  case  it  was  termed  "  a  sop," 
John  xiii.  36),  or  into  the  dish  of  meat, 
whence  a  piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
between  the  layers  of  bread.  At  the  oonolu- 
slon  of  the  meal,  grace  was  again  said  in 
conformity  with  Deut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands 
were  again  washed.  Thus  far  we  have  de- 
scribed the  ordinary  meal  *,  on  state  oceaxions 
more  ceremony  was  used,  and  the  meal  was 
enlivened  in  various  ways.  Such  occasions 
were  numerous,  in  connexion  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events.  On  these 
oooasions  a  sumptuous  repast  was  prepared ; 


the  guests  were  previously  invited  (Esth.  r. 
8 ;  Matt.  xxii.  8),  and  on  the  day  of  the 
feast  a  second  invitation  was  issued  to  those 
that  were  bidden  (Esth.  vi.  14  ;  Prov.  ix.  8  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors  were  received 
with  a  kiss  (Tob.  vii.  6  ;  Luke  vii.  45) ;  water 
was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their  feet 
with  (Luke  vii.  44) ;  the  head,  the  beard, 
the  feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were 
perfumed  with  ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  Am. 
vi  6 ;  Luke  vii.  88  ;  John  xU.  8)  ;  on  special 
occasions  robes  were  provided  (Matt.  xii.  11); 
and  the  head  was  decorated  with  wreatbs 
(Is.  xxvlii.  1 ;  Wifid.  a.  7,  8  ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xix.  9,  §  1).  The  regulation  of  the  feast  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  officer 
(John  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  **  governor  of  the  feast "), 
whose  business  it  was  to  taste  the  food  and 
the  liquors  before  they  were  placed  on  the 
table,  and  to  settle  about  the  toasts  and 
amusements ;  he  was  generally  one  of  the 
guests  (Ecolus.  xxxiL  1,  2),  and  might  there- 
fore take  part  in  the  conversation.  The 
places  of  the  guests  were  settled  according  to 
their  respective  rank  (Gen.  xllii.  83  ;  1  Sam. 
ix.  22  ;  Luke  xiv.  8 ;  Mark  xii.  89 ;  John 
xiii.  28) ;  portions  of  food  were  placed  be- 
fore each  (1  Sam.  i.  4  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  8),  the  most  honoured  guests  receiving 
either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  84  ;  eomp.  Herod, 
vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.ix.  24)  portions 
than  the  rest.  The  meal  was  enlivened  with 
music,  singing,  and  dancing  (2  Sam.  xix.  85  ', 
Ps,  Ixix.  12  ;  Is.  V.  12 ;  Am.  vi.  5),  or  witk 
riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12) ;  and  amid  these  en- 
tertainments the  festival  was  prolonged  for 
several  days  (Esth.  i.  8,  4). 

ME'ARAH,  a  place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4 
only.  The  word  means  in  Hebrew  a  cave, 
and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  reference 
is  to  some  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zidon. 

MEASURES.  [Wkiobts  ajtd  Mkasitiiks.] 
MEAT.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word 
**  meat "  is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the 
A.  Y.  of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Testament,  in 
the  sense  which  it  now  almost  exclusively 
bears  of  animal  food.  The  latter  is  denoted 
uniformly  by  **  flesh."  The  only  possible 
exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  the  O.  T.  arc  : 
— (a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &o.,  "savoury  meat." 
(6.)  lb.  xiv.  23,  **  com  and  bread  and  meat." 
The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity 
caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of 
the  **  meat-offering,"  which  consisted  solely 
of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed 
with  oil  and  fhmkincense.  It  is  described  iu 
Lev.  U.  andvi.  14-28. 

MEAT-OFFERING.     [Meat.] 
ME'DAD.    [Ku>A]>  oxul  Mkdjld.] 
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ME' DAN,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32).  It  has  been 
Mipposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  -was 
more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere 
blood-relation,  and  that  it  was  the  same  as, 
or  a  portion  of,  the  latter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  ground  for  this  theory  beyond  its 
plausibility. 

ME'DEBA,  a  town  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
Jordan,  first  alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi.  SO. 
Here  it  seems  to  denote  the  limit  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Heshbon.  It  next  occurs  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  country  divided  amongst 
the  Transjordanic  tribes  (Josh.  xiii.  9),  as 
giving  its  name  to  a  district  of  level  downs 
called  "the  Mishor  of  Medeba,"  or  "the 
Mishor  on  Medeba."  At  the  time  of  the 
conquest  Medeba  belonged  to  the  Amorites, 
apparently  one  of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was 
a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xt.  2).  It  has 
retained  its  name  down  to  our  own  times,  and 
lies  4  miles  S.E.  of  Eeshboti,  on  a  rounded 
but  rocky  hill. 

MEDES,.  ME'DIA.  Media  lay  north-west 
of  Persia  Proper,  south  and  south-west  of  the 
Caspian,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west 
and  north-west  of  the  great  salt  desert  of 
Iram.  Its  greatest  length  was  from  north  to 
south,  and  in  this  direction  it  extended  fi*om 
the  82nd  to  the  40th  parallel,  a  distance  of 
550  miles.  In  width  it  reached  from  about 
long.  45^  to  MP ;  but  its  average  breadth  was 
not  more  than,  from  250  to  300  miles.  The 
division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  that  into  Media 
Magna  and  Media  Atropatene.  1.  Media 
Atropatene  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
Azerbijany  being  the  tract  situated  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which  run 
north  from  Zagros.  2.  Media  Magna  lay 
south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  It  contained 
great  part  of  Kurdistan  and  Lurittany  with 
all  Arddan  and  Irak  AJemi,  It  is  indicative 
of  the  division,  that  there  were  two  Eobatanas 
— one,  the  northern,  at  Takht^Suleiman: 
the  other,  the  southern,  at  Hamadan^  on  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Orontes — ^respectively  the 
capitals  of  the  two  districts.  [Ecbataka.] 
Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in 
Media  was  undoubtedly  Rhages— the  Jtaga  of 
the  inscriptions. — It  may  be  gathered  ftom 
the  mention  of  the  Medes,  by  Moses,  among 
the  races  descended  from  Japhet  [Madju], 
that  they  were  a  nation  of  very  high  anti- 
quity ;  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view 
that  we  find  a  notice  of  them  in  the  primitive 
Babylonian  history  of  Berosus,  who  says  that 
the  Medes  conquered  Babylon  at  a  very 
remote  period  (cir.  b.c  2458),  and  that  eight 


Median  monarchs  reigned  there  consecutively, 
over  a  space  of  224  years.  The  deepest  ob- 
scurity hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Medes  from  the  time  of  their 
bearing  sway  in  Babylonia  (b.c.  2458-2234) 
to  their  first  appearance  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  among  the  enemies  of  Assyria, 
about  B.C.  880.  Herodotus  reprraents  the 
decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accelerated 
by  a  formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  and  placet 
this  revolt  about  b.c.  708.  He  gives  a  suo* 
cession  of  kings— Deioces,  Phraortes,  Cyax- 
ares,  and  A  sty  ages.  But  the  cuneiform 
records  of  Sargou,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon  clearly  show  that  the  Median  king- 
dom did  not  commence  so  early  as  Herodotus 
imagined.  These  three  princes,  whose  reigna 
cover  the  space  extending  ftom  b.c.  720  to 
B.C.  660,  all  carried  their  arms  deep  into 
Media,  and  found  it,  not  under  the  dominion 
of  a  single  powerfiil  monarch,  but  under  the 
rule  of  a  vast  number  of  petty  chieftains.  It 
cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.c.  that  the  Median  kingdom 
was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable  to 
its  neighbours.  Cyaxares,  the  third  Median 
monarch,  took  Nineveh  and  conquered  As- 
syria, B.C.  625.  The  limits  of  the  Median 
Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  From 
north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no  place 
great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  side,  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  on  the 
other.  From  east  to  west  it  had,  however,  a 
wide  expansion,  since  it  reached  firom  the 
Halys  at  least  as  far  as  tiie  Caspian  Gates, 
and  possibly  further.  It  was  separated  fhun 
Babylonia  either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  a  line  running  about  half-way 
between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates.  Gtf 
all  the  ancient  Oriental  monarchies  the  Me- 
dian was  the  shortest  in  duration.  It  was 
overthrown  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus, 
B.C.  558. — The  treatment  of  the  Medes  by 
the  victorious  Persians  was  not  that  of  an  or- 
dinary oonqueced  nation.  The  two  nations 
were  closely  akin ;  they  had  the  same  Aryan 
or  Iranio  origin,  the  same  early  traditions, 
the  same  language,  nearly  the  same  religion, 
and  ultimately  the  same  manners  and  cus- 
toms, dress,  and  general  mode  of  lifla.  Medes 
were  advanced  to  stations  of  high  honour  and 
importanee  under  Cyrus  and  his  sucoeseora. 
— The  customs  of  the  Medes  nearly  resembled 
those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Armenians  and 
the  Persians ;  but  they  were  reg^arded  as  the 
inventors,  their  neighbours  as  the  copyists. 
They  were  brave  and  warlike,  excellent 
riders,  and  remarkably  skilful  with  the  bow. 
The  flowing  robe,  so  well  known  from  UiC 
Persepolitan   sculptures,  was    their    xmtivt 
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dreas,  and  'was  certainly  amon^  the  points 
for  which  the  Persians  were  beholden  to 
Uiem.  Refereneea  to  the  Medes. — The  refer- 
ences to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures 
are  not  rery  numerous,  but  they  are  strilcin^. 
We  first  hear  of  certain  "  cities  of  the  Medes," 
in  which  the  captive  Israelites  wore  placed 
by  "  the  king  of  Asuyria  "  on  the  destruction 
of  Samaria,  b.c.  721  (2  K.  xtU.  6,  xriii.  11). 


Vadfaui  Dims.    (Fran  Uonuimnti.) 

This  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  to  A»> 
Syria  at  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sar- 
gon,  his  Buecessor,  and  accords  rery  closely 
with  the  aoooont  given  by  the  latter  of  certain 
military  colonies  whieh  he  planted  in  the 
Median  country.  Soon  afterwards  Isaiah 
prophesies  the  port  which  the  Medes  shall 
take  in  the  destruction  ot  Babylon  (Is.  xUi. 
17,  xxi.  3) ;  which  is  again  still  more  dis- 
tinctly dcehired  by  Jeremiah  (li.  11  and  S8), 
who  sufficiently  hidieates  the  independence 
of  Media  in  his  day  (xxr.  25).  Daniel  re- 
lates the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persio  conquest  (r. 
38,  81),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
Diurius  the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  been 
made  viceroy  by  Cyrue  (vi.  1-38).  In  Ezra 
ve  have  a  mention  of  Achmetha  (Ecbatana), 
'*  the  paiao^  in  the  province  of  the  Medes," 


where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi. 
2-5) — a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known 
facts  that  the  Median  capital  was  the  scat 
of  government  under  Cyrus,  but  a  royal 
residence  only  and  not  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment under  Darius  Hystaspis.  Finally, 
in  Esther,  the  high  rank  of  Media  under 
the  Persian  kingd,  yet  at  the  same  time  its 
subordinate  position,  ore  marked  by  the  fre- 
quent combination  of  the  two  names  in 
phrases  of  honour,  the  precedency  being  in 
every  case  assigned  to  the  Persians.  In  the 
Apocrypha  the  Medes  occupy  a  more  pro- 
minent place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole 
book  (Tobit)  is  Media ;  and  in  another  (Jud- 
ith) a  very  striking  portion  of  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  same  country.  The  mention 
of  Rhages  in  both  narratives  as  a  Median 
town  and  region  of  importance  is  geographi- 
cally correct ;  and  it  is  historically  true  that 
Phraortes  suffered  his  overthrow  in  the  Rha- 
gian  district. 

MEDICINE.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home 
of  medical  and  other  skill  fbr  the  region  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  every  Egryptian 
mummy  of  the  more  expensive  and  elaborate 
sort,  involved  a  process  of  anatomy.  StiU 
we  have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or 
rational  system  of  Egyptian  origin;  and 
medicine  in  Egypt  was  a  mere  art  or  profes- 
sion. The  practice  of  physio  was  not  among 
the  Jews  a  privilege  of  the  priesthood.  Any 
one  might  practise  H,  and  this  publicity 
must  have  kept  it  pore.  Nay,  there  was  no 
Scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident 
aUens.  We  read  of  "  physicians,"  "  healing," 
fto.,  in  Ex.  xxL  19;  3  K.  vUl.  29;  2  Chr. 
xvL  12  ;  Jerem.  viii.  33.  At  the  same  time 
the  greater  leisure  of  the  Levites  and  their 
other  advantages  would  make  them  the 
students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science, 
and  their  constant  residence  in  cities  would 
give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried  out  in 
fiiet,  of  a  far  wider  field  of  observation.  The 
reign  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  hav« 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian 
intercourse,  new  facilities  for  the  study.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  included  in  his  favour- 
ite natural  history  some  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His  works 
show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of 
Tem«dial  treatment  (Prov.  iH.  8,  vL  15, 
ziL  18,  xvii.  22,  XX.  90,  xxix.  1 ;  Eceles.  Ui. 
S) ;  and  one  passage  indicates  considerable 
knowledge  of  anatomy.  The  statement  that 
King  Asa  (3  Chr.  xvi.  13)  **  sought  not  tu 
Jehovah  but  to  the  physicians,"  may  seem  to 
countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of 
actual  worship,  based  on  some  medical  fan- 
cies, had  been  set  up.  The  captivity  at 
fiabykm  brought  the  Jews  in  oontaet  with  t 
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new  sphere  of  thought.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  precise  state  ef  medicine  in  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  the  **  cities  of  the  Medes,*'  to  de- 
termine the  direction  in  which  the  impulse 
so  derived  would  have  led  the  exiles.  The 
book  of  EcclcsiasticuB  shows  the  increased 
regard  given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medi- 
cine, by  the  repeated  mention  of  physicians, 
&c.,  which  it  contains,  and  which,  as  pro- 
bably belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies, 
it  ndght  be  expected  to  show.  Rank  and 
honour  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
physician,  and  his  office  to  be  horn  the  Lord 
(xxxviii.  1,  8, 12).  The  repeated  allusions  to 
sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17,  xxxi.  22,  xxxvii. 
80,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with  the  former  re- 
cognition of  merit,  have  caused  some  to  sup- 
pose that  this  author  was  himself  a  physician. 
In  Wisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anoint^ 
ing,  as  a  means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vL  8.  To 
bring  down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  "the  beloved  physician," 
who  practised  at  Antiooh  wliilst  the  body 
was  his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
conversant  with  all  the  leading  opinions  cur- 
rent down  to  his  own  time.  The  medicine 
and  surgery  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not 
inferior  to  those  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been, 
as  regards  their  basis,  Greek  and  not  Jewish. 
— Among  special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  T. 
are,  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is 
perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  especially 
in  the  fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newly-ripe 
fruit  having  the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may 
occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vL  1 8) . 
The  eye-salve  (Rev.  iii.  18),  was  a  remedy 
common  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Several  diseases  are  mentioned,  the  names  of 
which  are  derived  firom  various  words,  sig- 
nifying to  bum  or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvL  16  ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  22).  The  "burning  boil,**  or 
"  of  a  boil "  (Lev.  xUL  28)  is  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that  of 
fire,  like  our  "  carbuncle  ;'*  it  may  poesibly 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of 
the  present  time.  The  diseases  rendered 
**  scab  "  and  "  scurvy  *'  in  Lev.  xxL  20,  xxii. 
22,  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin 
disease.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  ap- 
proach the  type  of  leprosy.  The  "botch 
(aheehin)  of  Egypt**  (Deut.  xxviii.  27),  is  so 
vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense ;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant 
bubot  has  been  suggested.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Slephontiatis  Graecorum  may  be  intended. 
The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "  boil  *' 
of  Hezekiah.  In  Deut.  xxvliL  85,  is  men- 
tioned a  disease  attacking  the  "knees  and 
legs,'*  consisting  in  a  "sore  botoh  which 


cannot  bo  healed,*'  but  extended,  in  the  sequel 
of  the  verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to 
the  top  of  the  head.'*  The  latter  part  of  the 
quotation  would  certainly  accord  with  jEZ«- 
phantiasU  Oraecorum.  The  JBlephantiant 
Oraeeorum  is  what  now  passes  under  the 
name  of  "  leprosy  ** — the  lepers,  «.  f.  of  the 
huts  near  the  Zion  gate  of  modem  Jerusalem 
are  elephantiosiacs.  [Lepkost.]  The  disease 
of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-10,  Ac.)  is 
that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  this  disease  be  not  allied 
to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred,  and 
cause  ulcers.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  it  is  pes. 
sible  that  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  in- 
tended to  be  spoken  of  (oomp.  Oen.  xlv.  26). 
In  Mark  xi.  17  (eomp.  Luke  ix.  88)  we  have 
an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  The  expres- 
sion of  Ex.  ix.  10,  a  "boil**  flourishing,  or 
ebullient  with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  ft 
disease  analogous  to  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
or  even  common  erysipelas.  The  "  withered 
hand**  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiiL  4-6),  and 
of  the  man.  Matt.  xii.  10>18  (comp.  Luke 
vi.  10),  is  such  an  effect  as  is  known  to 
follow  from  the  obliteration  of  the  main 
artery  of  any  member,  or  firom  paralysis  of 
the  principal  nerve,  either  through  disease 
or  through  injury.  The  case  of  the  widow's 
son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K;  iv.  19),  was 
probably  one  of  sunstroke.  The  disease  of 
Asa  "  in  his  feet "  which  attacked  him  in  his 
old  age  (1  K.  xv.  23 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  12),  and 
became  exceeding  great,  may  have  been  dther 
oedema^  swelling,  or  podagra,  gout.  The 
disease  of  Nebuchadneszar  (Dan.  iv.  S8) 
may  be  viewed  as  a  species  of  tixe  melancholy 
known  as  Lycanthropia.  Persons  so  afllected 
wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night, 
and  imitate  the  howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog. 
Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady 
of  Saul.  His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  his  sin.  Music,  which  soothed 
him  for  a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the 
milder  modem  treatment  of  lunacy.  The 
palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  fea- 
tures too  familiar  to  need  special  remark. 
Gangrene,  or  mortification  in  its  various 
forms,  is  a  totally  different  disorder  ttom.  the 
"  canker  '*  of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  U.  17. 
Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were  common  in 
all  the  countries  familiar  to  the  Scriptural 
writers,  and  neither  differs  ttom  the  modem 
disease  of  the  same  name.  The  bite  or  sting 
of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be  treated  as 
a  disease ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  **  fiery 
(t.  e,  venomous)  serpents  "  of  Num.  xxL  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those 
bitten,  it  deserves  a  notice.  The  brazen 
figure  was  symbolical  only.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  consecrate  the  image  of  the  aflUctloDt 
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cither  in  its  cause  or  in  its  effeot,  as  in  the 
golden  emerods,  golden  mice,  of  1  Sam.  ti. 
4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-Totoe  common  in  Egypt, 
oren  before  the  Exodus;  and  these  may  be 
compared  with  this  setting  np  of  the  brazen 
serpent.  The  scorpion  and  centipede  are 
natires  of  the  Levant  (Rer.  ix.  5,  10),  and, 
with  a  large  rmety  of  serpents,  swarm  there. 
^-Among  sargical  instruments  or  pieces  of 
apparatus  the  following  only  are  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instiument,  sup- 
posed a  «* sharp-stone"  (Ex.  iv.  25).  The 
**  knife  "  of  Josh.  ▼.  3  was  probably  a  more 
refined  instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
**awr*  is  mentioned  (Ex.  xxi.  6)  as  used  to 
bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bondman  who 
reftised  release,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
a  surgical  instrument.  The  '*  roller  to  bind  ** 
of  Ex.  XXX.  21  was  for  a  broken  limb,  as  still 
used.  A  scraper,  for  which  the  "  potsherd  " 
of  Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  li.  8). — Ex.  xxx. 
28-25  is  a  prescription  in  form.  An  occa- 
sional trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  know- 
ledge, €.ff,  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by 
If  OSes ;  the  effect  of  "  Tinegar  upon  natrum  ** 
(Ex.  xxxiL  20  ;  ProT.  xxr.  20  ;  oomp.  Jer. 
IL  22);  the  mention  of  "the  apothecary" 
(Ex.  xxx.  85 ;  Ecdes.  x.  1),  and  of  the  mer- 
chant in  ** powders"  (Cant.  iiL  6),  shows 
that  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade 
was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a 
modem  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  Ac., 
are  combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness. 
Among  the  most  fkrourite  of  external  reme- 
dies, has  always  been  the  bath.  There  were 
qiedal  occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  cere- 
monially enjoined.  The  Pharisees  and  E»- 
flenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all 
mch  rules  (Matt.  xr.  2 ;  Mark  tU.  5 ;  Luke 
xi.  88).  Rirer-bathing  was  common,  but 
houses  ioon  began  to  include  a  bath-room 
(Ler.  XT.  13;  2  K.  T.  10;  3  Sam.  xi2; 
Susanna  15). 

MEGIiyDO  was  in  a  Tery  marked  position 
on  the  southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
on  the  firontier-line  of  the  territories  of  the 
tribes  of  Issachaf  and  Manasseh,  and  com- 
manding one  of  those  passes  firom  the  north 
into  the  hill-country  which  were  of  such 
oritical  importance  on  rarious  occasions  in 
the  history  of  Judaea  (Judith  iv.  7).  The 
first  mention  occurs  in  Josh.  xiL  21,  where 
Megiddo  appears  as  the  city  of  one  of  the 
kings  whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan.  The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the 
place  yiridly  before  us,  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  conflict  between  Sisera  and  Barak.  The 
chariots  of  Sisera  were  gathered  **  unto  the 
river  of  Kisuon  "  (Judg.  iv.  18) ;  Barak 
went  down  with  his  men  *'firom  Mount 
Tabor"    into  the  plain  (iv.  14);   "then 

Ov.D.  B. 


fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanaeh  by 
the  waters  of  Megiddo"  (v.  19).  The  chief 
historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is  concentrated 
in  Josiah's  death.  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
came  firom  Egypt  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Josiah  Joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at 
Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiU.  29),  and  his  body  was 
carried  firom  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ib.  80). 
The  story  is  told  in  the  Chronicles  in  more 
deUil  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22-24).  There  the  fatal 
action  is  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the 
Talley  of  Megiddo."  This  calamity  made  a 
deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  (Zech. 
xii.  11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in 
the  valley  of  Megiddon "  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despair- 
ing grief;  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi. 
16)  AjucAOBDDoif,  in  continuance  of  the  same 
imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene  of  terrible 
and  final  conflict.  Megiddo  is  the  modem 
•UL^jjikit  which  is  undoubtedly  the  L^o  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  is  a  copious 
stream  flowing  down  the  gorge,  and  turning 
some  mills  before  Joining  the  Kishon.  Here 
are  probably  the  "waters  of  Megiddo"  of 
Judg.  V.  19. 

MEHUNIMS,  the,  a  people  against  whom 
king  Usxiah  waged  a  sucoessftil  war  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  7 ) .  Although  so  different  in  its  English 
dress,  yet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  Maon  [Maom].  The  latest  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  Mkhumims  in  the  Bible 
is  in  the  Usts  of  those  who  returned  fhnn 
the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  50, 
A.  Y.  "Mehunim;"  Neh.  vii.  52,  A.  Y. 
"Meunim"). 

MELCHIZ'EDEK,  king  of  Salem  and  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  in 
the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  val- 
ley, brought  out  bread  and  wine,  blessed 
Abram,  and  received  tithes  from  him  (Gen. 
xiv^  18-30).  The  other  places  in  which  Mel- 
chizedek  is  mentioned  are  Ps.  ex.  4,  where 
Messiah  is  described  as  a  priest  for  ever, 
"after  the  order  of  Melchixedek,"  and  Heb. 
T.,  vi.,  vii.,  where  these  two  passages  of  the 
O.T.  aae  quoted,  and  the  typical  relation  of  Mel- 
chixedek to  our  Lord  is  stated  at  great  length. 
There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious 
in  the  first  appearance  of  Melchixedek,  and 
in  the  subsequent  reference  to  him.  Bearing 
a  title  which  Jews  in  after  ages  would  recog- 
nise as  designating  their  own  sovereign,  bear- 
ing gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Canaanite  crosses  for  a  moment 
the  path  of  Abram,  and  is  unhesitatingly  re- 
cognised as  a  person  of  higher  spiritual  rank 
than  the  fHend  of  God.  Disappearing  as 
suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to  the 
•aored  writings  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
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faith  of  early  agres  ventured  to  inregt  his  per- 
son with  !«uperRtition8  awe.  Jewish  tradi- 
tion pronounces  Melchizedek  to  he  a  surriror 
of  the  Deluge,  the  patriarch  Shem.  The  way 
in  which  be  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would 
rather  lead  to  the  inference  that  Melchizedek 
was  of  one  blood  with  the  children  of  Ham, 
among  whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the  King  of 
Sodom)  of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  And 
as  Balaam  was  a  prophet,  so  Melchizcdck 
was  a  priest  among  the  corrupted  heathen, 
not  self-appointed,  but  constituted  by  a  spe- 
cial gift  from  God,  and  recognised  as  such  by 
Him.  The  "  order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Ps. 
ex.  4,  is  explained  to  mean  ** manner  "  = 
likeness  in  official  dignity=a  king  and  priest. 
The  relation  between  Melchixedek  and  Christ 
as  type  and  antitype  is  made  in  the  £p.  to 
the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars. Each  was  a  priest,  (1)  not  of  the 
T^vitical  tribe;    (2)   superior  to  Abraham; 

(3)  whose  beginning  and  end  are  unknown  ; 

(4)  who  is  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  king 
of  righteousness  and  peace. — A  fhiitful  source 
of  discussion  has  been  found  in  the  site  of 
Salem.     [Salkm.] 

MEL'ITA,  the  modem  Malta.  This  island 
has  an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as  the 
scene  of  that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is 
described  in  such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (Acts  xxvii.).  The  wreck  pro- 
bably happened  at  the  place  traditionally 
known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay.  Malta  is  in  the 
track  of  ships  betweei;  Alexandria  and  Pn- 
teoli :  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that 
the  "Castor  and  Pollux,"  an  Alexandrian 
Tessel,  which  ultimately  oonveyed  St.  Paul 
to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the  island  (Acts 
xxviii.  11).  As  regards  the  condition  of  the 
island  of  Melita,  when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it 
was  a  dependency  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily.  Its  chief  officer  (under  the  governor 
of  Sicily)  appears  ftrom  inscriptions  to  have 
had  the  title  of  vpttrot  McAtro^wv,  or  iVtmcM 
MelUensium^  and  this  is  the  very  phrase 
which  St.  Luke  nses  (xxvUi.  7).  MeUta, 
fh>m  its  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  excellence  of  Its  harbours,  has  always 
been  important  both  in  oommeroe  and  war. 
It  was  a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an 
early  period,  and  their  language,  in  a  cor- 
rupted form,  continued  to  be  spoken  there  in 
St.  Paul's  day. 

MELONS  (Heb.  ahatUchim)  are  mentioned 
only  in  Num.  xi.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word 
we  are  probably  to  understand  both  the 
Melon  [CucumU  melo)  and  the  water  Melon 
{Oueurbita  citrullut).  The  water-melon, 
which  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
hot  countries,  is  a  (hiit  not  unlike  the  com- 
mon melon,  but  the  leaves  are  deeply  lobed 


and  gashed,  the  flesh  is  pink  or  white,  and 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  cold  watery  J  oioe 
without  much  flavour ;  the  seeds  are  black. 


OuemfhUa  eitruUmM. 

MEM'PHIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  situ- 
ated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  in  lati- 
tude 80*  6'  N.  It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xix.  18),  Jeremiah  (U.  16,  xlvi.  14,  19),  and 
Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16),  under  the  name  of 
NoPH ;  and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name 
of  MoPH  in  Hebrew,  and  Memphis  in  our 
English  version.  Though  some  regard  Theben 
as  the  more  ancient  city,  the  monoments  of 
Memphis  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  thoee 
of  Thebes.  Herodotus  dates  its  foundation 
firom  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  had  a  ciroomferenoe  of 
about  19  miles.  Its  overthrow  was  distinctly 
predicted  by  the  Hebrew  propheta  (Is.  xix. 
18  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  19).  The  latest  of  these  pre- 
dictions was  nttered  nearly  600  years  before 
Christ,  and  half  a  century  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  (cir.  b.c.  525).  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  that  Cambyses,  enraged  at 
the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  The 
city  never  recovered  firom  the  blow  inflicted 
by  Cambyses.  The  rise  of  Alexandria  has* 
tened  its  decline.  The  Caliph  oonqneron 
founded  Fostit  (Old  Cairo)  upon  the  oppo«it« 
bank  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mem- 
phis, and  brought  materials  firom  the  old  city 
to  build  their  new  capital  (a.s.  688).  At 
length  so  complete  was  the  rain  of  Memphis, 
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that  for  a  long  time  its  rery  site  was  lost. 
Recent  explorations  hare  brought  to  light 
many  of  its  antiquities. 

MBN'AIIEM,  son  of  Oadi,  who  slew  the 
nsurper  Sballnm  and  seised  the  raeant  throne 
of  Inrael,  b.c.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  is  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  xy.  14- 
22.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  expression 
in  verse  14,  "  from  Tirzah,"  that  Menahem 
was  a  general  under  Zechariah  stationed  at 
Tirzah,  and  that  he  brought  up  his  troops  to 
Samaria  and  avenged  the  murder  of  his  mas- 
ter by  Shallum.  He  maintained  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam.  The  contemporary 
prophets,  Hoeea  and  Amos,  have  left  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  ungodliness,  demoralisa- 
tion, and  feebleness  of  Israel.  In  the  brief 
history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious  treatment 
of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  But 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  his  reign  is  the 
first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyrians 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.  King 
Pul,  however,  withdrew,  having  been  con- 
verted from  an  enemy  into  an  ally  by  a  timely 
gift  of  1000  talents  of  silver. 

MENE'  (Ut  "numbered").  The  first 
word  of  the  mysterious  inscription  written 
upon  the  wall  of  Belshassar's  palace,  In  which 
Daniel  read  the  doom  of  the  king  and  his 
dynasty  (Dan.  v.  25,  26). 

MENELA'US,  a  usurping  high-priest  who 
obtained  the  office  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(about  B.C.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2  Mace.  iv. 
28-25),  and  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
It  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  He  met 
with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Antiochus 
Eupator  (cir.  B.a  163),  which  seemed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment 
of  his  sacrilege  (xiil.  8,  4).  According  to 
Josephus  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jason 
and  Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed  his  pro- 
per name  Onias,  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2 
Maccabees,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called 
a  brother  of  Simon  the  Be^jamite  (2  Mace. 
iv.23). 

MEPHA'ATH,  a  city  of  the  Beubenites, 
one  of  the  towns  dependent  on  Heshbon  (Josh, 
xiii.  18),  lying  in  the  district  of  the  Mishor 
(comp.  17,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  21,  A.  V.  "  plain"), 
which  probably  answered  to  the  modem 
Selka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  allotted  with 
their  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  37  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  79).  Its  site  is  uncer- 
tain.   

MEPHIB(ySHETH,  the  name  borne  by 
two  members  of  the  family  of  Saul— his  son 
and  his  grandson. — 1.  Saul's  son  by  Rispah 
the  daughter  of  Aiah,  his  concubine  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni  were 
among  the  seven  victims  who  were  surren- 
dered by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by 


them  crucified  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to 
avert  a  famine  fh)m  which  the  country  was 
suffering. — 8.  The  son  of  Jonathan,  grandson 
of  Saul,  and  nephew  of  the  preceding.  His 
life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name 
of  his  mother  is  unknown.  When  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was 
an  infant  but  five  years  old.  He  was  then 
living  under  the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably 
at  Gibeah,  the  regular  residence  of  Saul. 
The  tidings  that  the  army  was  destroyed,  the 
king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the  Philis- 
tines  were  sweeping  all  before  them,  reached 
the  royal  household.  The  nurse  fled,  carry- 
ing the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  in  her 
panic  and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephi- 
bosheth  was  precipitated  to  the  ground  with 
such  force  as  to  deprive  him  fbr  life  of  the 
use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv.  4).  After  the 
accident  which  thus  embittered  his  whole  ex- 
istence, Mephibosheth  was  carried  with  the 
rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a  power- 
fhl  Gadite  or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar, 
not  far  fh>m  Mahanaim,  which  during  the 
reign  of  his  unde  Ishbosheth  was  the  head- 
quarters of  his  family.  By  Machir  he  was 
brought  up,  there  he  married,  and  there  he 
was  living  at  a  later  period,  when  David 
having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  Israel  on  every  side,  heard  of  his 
existence  from  Ziba.  David  invited  him  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  treated  him  and  his  son 
Micha  with  the  greatest  kindness.  From 
this  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jerusalem. 
Of  Mephiboeheth's  behaviour  during  the  re- 
bellion of  Absalom  we  possera  two  accounts 
— his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  24-80),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at 
variance  with  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  the  story  of  Ziba,  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master.  Mephiboeheth's 
story — which,  however,  he  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  until  several  days  later, 
when  he  met  David  returning  to  his  kingdom 
at  the  western  bank  of  Jordan — was  very  dif- 
ferent to  Ziba*8.  That  David  did  not  dis- 
believe it  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the 
Judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That  he 
did  not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but 
allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  the 
lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is  probably  due  partly 
to  weariness  at  the  whole  transaction,  but 
mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  was  at  that  moment.  **  Shall  there 
any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  t "  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

ME'RAB,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Snnl 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).    In  accordance  with  the 
2  2 
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promise  which  he  made  before  the  engage- 
ment with  Oolialh  (zvii.  25),  Saul  betrothed 
Merab  to  Darid  (xviii.  17).  Before  the  mar- 
riage Merab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  dis- 
played her  attachment  for  David,  and  Merab 
was  then  married  to  Adriel  the  Meholathite, 
to  whom  she  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

MERAI'OTH,  a  descendant  of  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a  priestly  house 
(l  Chr.  vi.  6,  7,  52).  It  is  apparently  an- 
other Meraioth  who  comes  in  between  Zadok 
and  Ahitub  in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah  (1 
Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh.  xL  11),  unless  the  names 
Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are  transposed,  which 
is  not  improbable. 

MER'ARI,  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of 
the  third  great  division  of  the  Levites,  thk 
MsKARiTKS.  He  was  bom  before  the  descent 
of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the 
wventy  who  accompanied  Jacob  thither  (Gen. 
xlvi.  8, 1 1).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and 
the  numbering  in  the  wilderness,  the  Mera- 
rites  consisted  of  two  families,  the  Mahlites 
and  the  Mushites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  being 
either  the  two  sons,  or  the  son  and  grandson, 
of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vL  19,  47).  Their  chief 
at  that  time  was  Zuriel.  Their  charge 
was  the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  sockets,  pins, 
and  cords  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  court, 
and  all  the  tools  connected  with  setting  them 
up.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials which  they  had  to  carry,  four  waggons 
and  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ;  and 
in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershonites 
followed  inmiediately  after  the  standard  of 
Judah,  and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they 
might  set  up  the  tabernacle  against  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Kohathites  (Num.  iU.  20,  38-87, 
iv.  29-88,  42-46,  vU.  8,  x.  17,  21).  In  the 
division  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites 
had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was 
Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge,  and  in  later 
times  a  firequent  subject  of  war  between  Israel 
and  Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7,  84-40 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
63,  77-81).  In  the  days  of  Hesekiah  the 
Merarites  were  still  flourishing  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12,  15).  After  the  return  fh>m  captivity 
Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari,  in 
1  Chr.  ix.  14,  Neh.  xL  15.  There  were  also 
at  that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah 
or  Abda,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16  ; 
Neh.  xi.  17). 

MERCU'RIUS,  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek 
deity,  whom  the  Romans  identified  with  their 
Mercury  the  god  of  commerce  and  bargains. 
Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly 
represented  as  the  companion  of  his  father  in 
bis  wanderings  upon  earth.  The  episode  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Metam.  A-ili.  620- 


I  724)  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk- 
I  lore  of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  iilustratea 
I  the  readiness  with  which  the  simple  people 
of  Lystra  recognised  in  Barnabas  and  Paul 
the  gods  who,  according  to  their  wont,  had 
come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men  (Acts  xir. 
11).  They  called  Paul  "Mercuriua,  because 
he  was  the  chief  speaker  ; "  identifying  in  him 
as  they  supposed  by  this  characteristic,  the 
herald  of  the  gods  and  of  Jupiter,  the  eloquent 
orator.  Inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  arts. 

MERCY-SEAT  (Ex.  xxv.  17,  xxxvii.  6 ; 
Heb.  ix.  5).  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
not  another  surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was 
that  whereon  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atone- 
ment was  sprinkled  by  the  high-priest ;  and 
in  this  relation  it  is  doubtAil  whether  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  baaed  on  the 
material  fact  of  its  "  covering  *»  the  Ark,  or 
derived  from  this  notion  of  its  referenoe  to 
the  **  covering  "  (t.  e.  atonement)  of  sin. 

MER'IBAH.  In  Ex.  xvU.  7  we  read, 
"he  called  the  name  of  the  plaoe  Massah 
and  Meribah,"  where  the  people  murmured, 
and  the  rock  was  smitten.  [Fbr  the  situa- 
tion see  Rbphidim.]  The  name  is  also  given 
to  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  18,  24,  xxvii  14; 
Deut.  xxii.  51  <*  Meribah-kadeah  *'},  because 
there  also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water, 
strove  with  God. 

MERIB-BA'AL,  son  of  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Saul  (I  Chr.  viii.  84,  ix.  40),  doubtless 
the  same  person  who  in  the  narrative  of 
2  Samuel  is  called  Mephibobbbtb. 

MER'ODACH,  a  Babvlonian  god  (Jer. 
1.2). 

MER'ODACH-BAL'ADAN  is  mentioned  as 
king  of  Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah, 
both  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  (xx.  12} 
and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1).  In  the  former 
place  he  is  called  Berodach-Baladan.  The 
orthography  '*  Merodach  "  is,  however,  to  be 
preferred.  The  name  of  Merodaoh-Baladan 
has  been  recognised  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. It  appears  there  were  two  reigns  of 
this  king,  the  first  from  b.c.  731  to  B.C.  709, 
when  he  was  deposed;  and  the  second,  after  his 
recovery  of  the  throne  in  B.a  7  02, which  lasted 
only  half  a  year.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  time  at  which  he  sent  his  ambassadors  to 
Hezekiah,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  as  to 
the  astronomical  marvel  of  which  Judaea  had 
been  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  81),  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  b.c.  718.  The  real 
object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  efReot 
a  league  between  Babylon,  Judaea,  and 
Egypt  (Is.  XX.  5,  6),  in  order  to  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Assyrians.  The  league, 
however,  though  dedgnoa,  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  effect.    Sargon  sent  expeditions 
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both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia— seized  the 
■tronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  eom- 
pletely  defeated  Merodach-Raladan  in  the 
other.  That  monarch  sought  safety  in  flight, 
and  UTed  for  eight  years  in  exile.  At  last 
he  found  an  opportunity  to  return.  In  b.o. 
703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged  in  anarchy 
— the  AsiTrian  yoke  was  thrown  ofT,  and 
Tarious  native  leaders  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
exiled  monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and 
recovered  his  throne.  Merodach-Boladan  had 
obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his  ally,  the 
king  of  Susiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated 
the  eomUned  army  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Merodaeh-Baladan  fled  to  "the  islands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates."  He  lost  his 
recovered  orown  after  wearing  it  for  about 
six  months,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exUe  and  obscurity. 

MEHOM,  the  waters  of,  a  place 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine.  Here,  after  Joshua  had  gained 
possession  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
country,  a  confederacy  of  the  northern  chiefs 
awsomblod  under  the  leadership  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Haaor  (Josh,  xi  5),  and  here  they 
were  encountered  by  Joshua,  and  completely 
routed  (ver.  7).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
though  byeommon  consent  the  "waters  of 
Merom  **  are  identified  with  the  lake  through 
whieh  the  Jordan  runs  between  Banias  and 
the  Sea  of  Galilee— the  Bahr  eUH^Uh  of  the 
modem  Arabs— yet  that  identity  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  ancient  record.  In  form  the 
lake  is  not  fkr  fh>m  a  triangle,  the  base  being 
at  the  north  and  the  apex  at  the  south.  It 
measorea  about  8  miles  in  each  direction. 
The  water  ia  clear  and  sweet ;  it  is  covered 
in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
in  water-fowL 

MEHOZ,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  38, 
and  there  denounced  because  its  inhabitants 
had  reftised  to  take  any  part  in  the  struggle 
with  SIsera.  Meroa  must  have  been  in  the 
•efghbourhood  of  the  Kishon,  but  iU  real 
position  is  not  known :  possibly  it  waa  de- 
stroyed m  obedience  to  the  curse. 

ME'SECH,  ME'SHECH,  a  son  of  Japheth 
(Gen.  X.  S ;  1  Chr.  i.  5),  and  the  progenitor 
of  a  race  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  in 
oonnexion  with  Tubal,  Magog,  and  other 
northern  nations.  They  appear  as  allies  of 
Gog  (Es.  xxxviii.  3,  8,  xxxix.  1),  and  as 
supplying  the  Tyrians  with  copper  and  slaves 
(£s.  xxviL  18) ;  in  Pa.  cxx.  5,  they  are  no- 
tloed  as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the  same 
time  radeet  nations  of  the  world.  Both  the 
name  and  the  associations  are  in  ftivour  of 
tiie  Identification  of  Meshech  with  the  MoMehi, 


a  people  on  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  Ar- 
menia. 

ME'SHA.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they 
first  settled  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  80),  probably 
in  north-western  Yemen. — 8.  The  king  of 
Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  his  sons 
Ahaxiah  and  Jehoram,  kings  of  Israel  (2  K. 
iU.  4),  and  tributary  to  the  first.  When 
Ahab  had  fisllen  in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead, 
Mesha  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and 
the  feeble  rdgn  of  Ahazlah,  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Israel  and  free  himself  from  the 
burdensome  tribute  of  "  a  hundred  thousand 
wethers  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with 
their  wool."  When  Jehoram  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his 
father's  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to 
their  former  condition  of  tributaries.  The 
united  armies  of  the  two  kings  nuirched  by  a 
circuitous  route  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
were  Joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Edom. 
The  Moabites  were  defeated,  and  the  king 
took  reAige  in  his  last  stronghold  and  de- 
fended himself  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
With  700  fighting  men  he  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  out  his  way  through  the  beleaguer- 
ing army,  and  when  beaten  back,  he  with- 
drew to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  the  allied  host,  offered  his  first-born 
son,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  as  a  burnt- 
offering  to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god  of 
Moab.  His  bloody  sacrifice  had  so  fer  the 
desired  effect  that  the  besiegers  retired  from 
him  to  their  own  land. 

IfE'SHACH,  the  Chaldaean  name  given  to 
Mishael,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel 
miraculously  saved  Arom  the  fiery  Aimaoe 
(Dan.  i.  6,  7,  iU.). 

MESOPOTA'MIA,  U  the  ordinary  Greek 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharaim, 
or  *'  Syria  of  the  two  rivers."  If  we  look  to 
the  signification  of  the  name,  we  must  re- 
gard Mesopotamia  as  the  entire  country 
between  the  two  rivers — the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  This  is  a  tract  nearly  700  miles 
long,  and  ftrom  20  to  250  miles  broad,  ex- 
tending in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
T$iek  (lat.  88°  28',  long.  89<»  18')  to  Kumah 
(Ut.  81®,  long.  47*»  80').  The  Arabian  geo- 
graphers term  it  **  the  Island,"  a  name  which 
is  almost  literaliy  correct,  since  a  few  miles 
only  intervene  between  the  source  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  TfMt,  But  tha 
region  which  bears  the  name  of  Mesopotamia, 
par  txeellenecy  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the 
classical  writers,  is  the  north-western  portion 
of  this  tract,  or  the  country  between  the 
I  great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  (lat.   85^  to 
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87®  SO*)  and  the  upper  Tigris.  We  first 
hear  of  Mesopotamia  in  Scriptore  as  the 
country  where  Nahor  and  his  fkmily  settled 
after  quitting  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gcni.  xxiv. 
10).  Here  lired  Bethnel  and  Laban;  and 
hither  Abraham  sent  his  serrant,  to  fetch 
Isaac  a  wife  **  of  his  own  kindred  "  (ib.  Ter. 
88).  Hither  too,  a  century  later,  came  Jacob 
on  the  same  errand ;  and  hence  he  returned 
with  hii  two  wives  after  an  absenee  of  21 
years.  After  this  we  hare  no  mention  of 
Mesopotamia,  till  the  close  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wilderness  (Deut  xxiiL  4).  About 
half  a  century  later,  we  find,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  monarchy  (Judg.  iiL).  Finally, 
the  children  of  Ammon,  baring  proroked  a 
war  with  David,  **  sent  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and  horsemen 
out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria-Ma- 
'achah,  and  out  of  Zobah"  (I  Chr.  xix.  6). 
According  to  the  Assyrian  inieriptions  Meso- 
potamia was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of 
the  empire  (b.o.  1300-1100)  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  petty  tribes,  each  under  its  own  prince, 
and  all  quite  independent  of  one  another. 
The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended  with  these 
chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the  time  of 
Jehu  (b.o.  880)  had  ftilly  established  their 
iominion  over  them.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  Mesopotamia  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  the  Medes  and 
the  Babylonians.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus 
brought  it  wholly  under  the  Persian  yoke ; 
and  thus  it  c(mtinued  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

MESSI'AH.  This  word  {Mtuhiaeh)  which 
answers  to  the  word  C%rw<  (Xpt^r^f)  in  the 
N.  T.,  means  anointed;  and  is  applicable  in 
its  first  sense  to  any  one  anointed  with  the 
holy  oiL  It  is  applied  to  the  high-priest  in 
Ix!v.  iv.  3,  5,  16.  The  kings  of  Israel  were 
called  anointed^  from  the  mode  of  their  con- 
secration (1  Sam.  ii.  10,  85,  xii.  3,  5,  ftc.). 
This  word  also  refers  to  the  expected  Prince 
of  the  chosen  people  who  was  to  complete 
God's  purposes  for  them,  and  to  redeem 
them,  and  of  whose  coming  the  prophets  of 
the  old  covenant  tn  all  time  spoke.  It  is 
twice  used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John  i.  41, 
iv.  25,  A.  V.  •*  Messias ") ;  but  the  Greek 
equivalent  the  Christy  is  constantly  applied, 
at  first  with  the  article  as  a  title,  exactly  the 
AnoitUed  One,  but  later  without  the  article, 
as  a  proper  name,  Jeaue  Chriei.  The  pre- 
sent article  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the 
expectation  of  a  Messiah  among  the  Jews. 
The  earliest  gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in 
the  account  of  the  fkll  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Many 
interpreters  would  understand  by  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  Messiah  only;   but  it   is 


easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind, 
after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by 
Jesus  the  Christ  the  Head  of  the  Chundi,  arc 
to  achieve  a  victory  over  eviL  The  blesnngs 
in  store  for  the  children  of  Shem  an  re- 
markably indicated  in  the  words  of  Noah, 
** Blessed  be  Jehovah  the  God  of  Shem** 
(Gen.  ix.  26).  Next  follows  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  wherein  the  blessings  to  Shem  are 
turned  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one 
family  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise  is  still 
indefinite;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of 
the  curse  of  Adam,  by  a  blessing  to  all  the 
earth  through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death 
had  come  on  the  whole  earth  through  Adam. 
A  great  step  is  made  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  **Tbe 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a 
lawgiver  tmm  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh 
come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be.**  This  is  the  first  case  in 
which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  ooe 
person.  The  next  passage  usually  quoted  is 
the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  17-19). 
The  ttar  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the 
sceptre  denotes  the  power  of  a  king.  But  it 
is  doubtfiil  whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fnl- 
fiUed  in  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  14) ;  and 
though  David  is  himself  a  type  of  Christ,  the 
direct  Messianic  application  of  this  place  is 
by  no  means  certain.  The  prophecy  of 
Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18)  claims  attention. 
Does  this  refer  to  the  Messiah  t  The  refer- 
enoe  to  Moses  in  John  v.  45-47,  '*  He  wrote 
of  me,**  seems  to  point  to  this  passage.  The 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  whieh  relate  to 
**  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  *'  have  been  Uiooght 
by  many  to  bear  reference  to  the  Mettiah. 
The  second  period  of  Messianic  pn^ecy 
would  include  the  time  of  David.  Passages 
in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  Messiah  in  the  N.  T. ;  such  as 
Fs.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  ex.  The  advance  in 
clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name 
of  Anointed,  t.  s.  King,  comes  in,  and  the 
Messiah  is  to  come  of  the  lineage  of  David. 
He  is  described  in  His  exaltation,  with  His 
great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spiritual  rather 
than  temporal,  Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  ex.  In 
other  places  He  is  seen  in  su£Pering  and 
humiliation,  Ps.  xxii.,  xvi.,  xl.  After  the 
time  of  David  the  predictions  of  the  Mesfuah 
ceased  for  a  time ;  imtil  those  prophets  arose 
whose  works  we  possess  in  the  canon  o( 
Scripture.  The  Messiah  is  a  king  and  Buler 
of  David's  house,  who  should  come  to  lefonn 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purity  the 
church,  as  tn  Is.  xi.,  xL-lxvi.  The  bleinings 
of  the  restoration,  however,  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  Jews;  the  heathen  are  made  to  share 
them  fUlly  (Is.  U.  Ixvi.).  The  passage  of 
Micah  V.  2  (oomp.  Matt.  ii.  6^  left  no  do^ibt 
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in  the  mind  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David 
is  again  allnded  to  in  Zeehariah  xii.  10-14. 
The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by 
Haggai  ii.  9  for  Messiah's  coming ;  and  the 
coming  of  the  Forenmner  and  of  the  Anointed 
are  clearly  rerealed  in  Mai.  iii.  1,  ir.  5,  6. 
The  fourth  period  after  the  dose  of  the  canon 
of  the  O.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure 
firom  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  expectation 
of  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  and  those  of 
the  Jews  who  expected  Messiah  at  all,  looked 
for  a  temporal  prince  only.  The  Apostles 
themselYee  were  infected  with  this  opinion, 
till  after  the  Resurrection,  Matt.  xx.  20,  31 ; 
Luke  xxir.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6.  Gleams  of  a 
purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30,  xxiii.  42 ; 
John  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the 
expectation  altogether.  The  expectation  of 
a  golden  age  that  should  return  upon  the 
earth,  was  common  in  heathen  nations. 
This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared;  but  with 
them  it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a 
particular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an 
earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
hope  of  a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for 
on  natural  grounds  and  without  a  divine 
revelation.  But  the  prophecies  reftite  this : 
they  hold  out  not  a  Prophet  only,  but  a  King 
and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
set  the  people  free  firom  sin,  and  to  teach 
them  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxiL,  xl., 
ex.;  Is.  iL,  xi.,  liiL  In  these  and  other 
places  too  the  power  of  the  coming  One 
reaches  beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces  all 
the  Gentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ex- 
clusive notions  of  Judaism.  A  flair  consider- 
ation of  all  the  passages  will  convince  that 
the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  pro- 
phecies is  owing  to  revelation  firom  God. 

METH'EG-AM^AH,  a  place  which  David 
took  firom  the  Philistinee,  apparently  in  his 
last  war  with  them  (2  Sam.  viiL  1).  Ammah 
may  be  taken  as  meaning  **  mother-city " 
or  ** metropolis"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xx.  19),  and 
Metheg-ha-Ammah  *'the  bridle  of  the  mother- 
city  "— vix.  of  Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Philistines. 

METHU'SAEL,  the  son  of  Meh^jael,  fourth 
in  descent  fi-om  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  iv.  18). 

METHU'SELAH,  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth 
in  descent  firom  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech 
(Gen.  V.  25-27). 

MI'CAH  (the  same  name  as  Micaiah) 
[Micaiah].  1.  An  Israelite  whose  familiar 
«tory  is  preserved  in  the  xviith  and  xviiith 
chapters  of  Judges.  From  this  interesting 
narrative  we  see  (1.)  how  completely  some 


of  the  most  solemn  and  charaeteristic  enact- 
ments of  the  Law  had  become  a  dead  letter. 
Micah  was  evidently  a  devout  believer  in 
Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to  e^joy  the 
fkvour  of  Jehovah  (xvii.  IS) ;  the  formula  of 
blessing  used  by  Us  mother  and  his  priest 
invokes  the  same  awful  name  (xvii.  2,  xvill. 
6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ignorant  is  ho  of 
the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode  which  he 
adopts  of  honouring  Him  is  to  make  a  molten 
and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorised 
priesthood,  first  in  his  own  funily  (xvii.  5), 
and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite  not  of  the 
priestly  line  (ver.  12).  (2.)  The  story  also 
throws  a  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Levites. 
Here  we  have  a  Levite  belonging  to  Beth- 
lehem-Judah,  a  town  not  allotted  to  his  tribe ; 
next  wandering  forth  to  take  up  his  abode 
wherever  he  could  find  a  residence ;  then 
undertaking  the  charge  of  Micah*8  idol- 
chapel  ;  and  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property 
of  his  master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming 
the  first  priest  to  another  system  of  false 
worship.  But  the  transaction  becomes  still 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  (3.)  that 
this  was  no  obscure  or  ordinary  Levite.  He 
belonged  to  the  chief  fimiily  in  the  tribe, 
nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family  of  the 
nation,  for  though  not  himself  a  priest,  he 
was  closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  no  less  a  person  than 
the  great  Moses  himself.  (4.)  The  nar- 
rative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  when  **  there  was  no  king  in  Israel, 
and  erefj  man  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,*'  and  shows  how  urgently  neces- 
sary a  central  authority  had  become.  A 
body  of  six  hundred  men  completely  armed, 
besides  the  train  of  their  families  and  cattle, 
traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or  the 
nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  U.  12, 
ftc^  XX.  7,  14),  but  simply  for  their  private 
ends.  Entirely  disregarding  the  rights  of 
private  property,  they  burst  in  wherever 
they  please  along  their  route,  and  plunder- 
ing the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons, 
reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts  and 
threats.  As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting 
events,  the  narrative  giree  us  no  direct  in- 
formation ;  but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it 
was  also  before  the  time  of  Samson,  because 
in  this  narrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place 
which  already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's 
chUdhood  (xiii.  25).— 8.  The  sUth  in  order 
of  the  minor  prophets.  To  distinguish  him 
tram  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  the  contem- 
porary of  EUjah,  he  is  called  the  MoxASTBrrx, 
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that  is  a  native  of  Moresheth,  or  some  place 
of  similar  name,  which  Jerome  and  Eusebius 
call  MorastUi  and  identify  with  a  small  village 
near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east,  where  for- 
merly the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  though 
in  the  days  of  Jerome  it  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  church.  It  is  stated  in  the  superscrip- 
tion to  his  prophecies  that  Micah  exercised  the 
prophetical  office  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving 
thus  a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (b.c.  756- 
697),  from  the  accession  of  JothaJn  to  the 
death  of  Hezekiah,  and  a  minimum  limit  of 
16  years  (b.c.  742-726),  ftrom  the  death  of 
Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah.  In 
either  case  he  would  be  contemporary  with 
Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry 
in  Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  With 
respect  to  one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  12)  it  is 
distinctly  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  18),  and  was  probably  delivered 
before  the  great  passover  which  inaugurated 
the  reformation  in  Judah.  According  to  the 
most  probable  arrangement  ch.  i.  was  de- 
livered in  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jotham 
hing  of  Judah  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel ; 
ii.  1— iv.  8  in  those  of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and 
Hosea;  iii.  12  being  assigned  to  the  last 
year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But,  at  whatever 
time  the  several  prophecies  were  first  de- 
livered, they  appear  in  their  present  form  as 
an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain  re- 
gularity of  development.  Three  seodons, 
omittinig  the  superscription,  are  introduced 
by  the  same  phrase,  *'  hear  ye,"  and  represent 
three  natural  divisions  of  the  prophecy — i., 
li.,  iii.-v.,  vi.-vii. — each  commencing  wiUi 
rebukes  and  threatenings  and  closing  with  a 
promise.  The  style  of  Bficah  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  His 
diction  is  vigorous  and  forcible,  sometime* 
ob!«cure  fh>m  the  abruptness  of  its  transi- 
tions, but  varied  and  rich  in  figures  derived 
from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  r.  <,  5,  7,  8, 
vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country 
(i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  18,  vl.  15),  whose 
vines  and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated 
(1  Chr.  xxviL  27,  28),  and  supply  the  pro- 
phet with  BO  many  striking  allusions  (i.  6, 
iv.  8,  4,  vi.  15,  vii.  1,  4),  as  to  suggest  that, 
like  Amos,  he  may  have  been  either  a  herds- 
man or  a  vine-dresser,  who  had  heard  the 
bowling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V.  "  dragons  ") 
as  he  watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by 
night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  slaughtering 
the  sheep  (v.  8).  The  language  of  Micah 
is  quoted  in  Matt.  11.  5,  6,  and  his  prophecies 
are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  x.  35,  86 ;  Mark  xiiL 
12  ;  Lnke  xU.  53  ;  John  vii.  43. 
MICAI'AH,  tho  same  name  as  Micah,  both 


meaning  the  same  thing,  "Who  like  Jeho- 
vah !  *' — Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  was  a 
prophet  of  Samaria,  who,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  lung  of  Israel,  predicted 
his  defeat  and  death,  b.c.  897  (1  K.  xxiL 
1-35;  2  Chr.  xviii.). 

MI'CHAEL,  **  one,"  or  "  the  first  of  the 
chief  princes"  or  archangels  (Dan.  x.  13 ; 
comp.  Jude  9),  described  in  Dan.  x.  31  as  the 
"  prince "  of  Israel,  and  in  xii.  1  as  **  the 
great  prince  which  standeth"  in  time  <^ 
conflict  **  for  the  children  of  thy  people."  All 
these  passages  in  the  O.  T.  belong  to  that 
late  period  of  its  Revelation,  when,  to  the 
general  declaration  of  the  angelic  office,  was 
added  the  division  of  that  office  into  parts, 
and  the  assignment  of  them  to  individual 
angels.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  angels  towiEtrds  man,  so  Michael 
is  the  type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God*B 
name  and  His  strength,  against  the  power  of 
Satan.  In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the 
guanlian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  an- 
tagonism to  godless  power  and  heathenism. 
In  the  N.  T.  (see  Bev.  xii.  7)  he  fighU  in 
heaven  against  the  dragon — **that  old  ser- 
pent called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world  ;  "  and  so  takee  part 
in  that  struggle,  which  is  the  work  of  tho 
Church  on  earth.  There  remains  one  passage 
(Jude  9 ;  comp.  2  Pet.  U.  11)  in  which  we  are 
told  that  **  Michael  the  archangel,  when  oon- 
tending  with  the  devU  he  disputed  about  the 
body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him 
a  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee."  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to 
a  Jewish  legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6. 

MI'CHAL,  the  younger  of  Saul's  two 
daughters  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had 
proposed  to  bestow  on  David  his  eldest 
daughter  Mkhab  ;  but  before  the  marriage 
could  be  arranged  an  unexpected  turn  was 
given  to  the  matter  by  the  behaviour  of  Midul, 
who  teU.  violently  in  love  with  the  young 
hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught 
at  the  opportunity  which  the  change  aflbrded 
him  of  exposing  his  rival  to  the  risk  of 
death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michal's  hand 
was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred 
Philistines.  David  by  a  briUiant  feat  doubled 
the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his 
wife.  Shortly  afterwards  she  saved  David 
trom  the  assassins  whom  her  father  had 
sent  to  take  his  life  (1  Sam.  xix.  11-17).  But 
when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  David  had 
become  open  and  incurable,  she  was  married 
to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of  Oallim 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  44).  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  brothers  at  Oilboa,  David  com- 
pelled her  new  husband  to  surrender  Michal 
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to  him  (2  Sam.  iii.  18-16).  How  Michal 
comported  herself  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  David's  hoosehold  vre  are  not  told ; 
but  it  is  plain  Arom  the  subseqnent  occur- 
rences that  something  had  happened  to  alter 
the  relations  of  herself  and  Darld.  It  was 
the  day  of  Darid's  greatest  triomph,  when 
he  brought  the  ark  of  Jehovah  f^om  its  tem- 
porary resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly- 
aoquired  city.  Michal  watched  the  procession 
approach  fh>m  the  window  of  her  apartment ; 
the  motions  of  her  husband  shocked  her  as 
undignified  and  indecent,  "  she  despised  him 
in  her  heart."  After  the  exertions  of  the 
long  day  were  over,  the  king  was  receired 
by  his  wife  with  a  bitter  taunt.  David's  re- 
tort was  a  tremendous  one,  conveyed  in 
words  which  once  spoken  could  never  be 
recalled.  All  intercourse  between  her  and 
David  ceased  ftom  that  date  (3  Sam.  vi. 
20-23).  Her  name  appears  (2  Sam.  zxi.  8) 
as  the  mother  of  five  of  the  grandchildren  of 
Saul.  But  it  is  probably  more  correct  to 
substitute  Merab  for  Michal  in  this  place. 

MICH'MASH,  a  town  which  is  known  to 
us  almost  solely  by  its  connexion  with  the 
Philistine  war  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xiiL,  xiv.).  It  has  been  identified  with 
^reat  probability  in  a  village  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  i£&khma$t  about  7  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  The  place  was  thus  si- 
tuated in  the  very  middle  of  the  tribe  of 
Beqjamin.  In  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  is  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (x.  28).  After  the  captivity  the  men 
of  the  place  returned  (Ear.  ii.  27  ;  Neh.  vii. 
81).  At  a  later  date  it  became  the  residence 
of  Jonathan  Maocabaeus,  and  the  seat  of  his 
government  (1  Maco.  ix.  73).  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  "  a  very  large 
village  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying 
near  Bamah  in  the  district  of  Aelia  (Jerusa- 
lem) at  9  miles  distance  therefirom."  Im- 
mediately below  the  village  the  great  wady 
spreads  out  to  a  considerable  width — perhaps 
half  a  mile ;  and  its  bed  is  broken  up  into  an 
intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds, 
some  two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of 
SOOO  winters  had  reduced  and  rounded  their 
forms,  were  probably  the  two  **  teeth  of 
cliff" — the  Hoses  and  Seneh  of  Jonathan's 
adventure.  Right  opposite  is  J^a  (Geba)  on 
a  euriously  terraced  hllL 

MICHlfETHAH,  a  place  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the 
territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the 
western  side  of  Jordan  (Josh,  x vii.  7 ) .  The  po- 
sition of  the  place  must  be  somewhere  on  the 
cast  of  and  not  far  distant  fran  Shechem. 

MICHTAM.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  six  Psalms   (xvL  lvi.4x.}f   all  of 


which  are  ascribed  to  David.  The  marginal 
reading  of  our  A.  Y.  is  **  a  golden  Psalm," 
while  in  the  Geneva  version  it  is  described  as 
**  a  certain  tune."  From  the  position  which 
it  occupies  in  the  title  we  may  infer  that 
tniefitam  is  a  term  applied  to  these  Psalms  to 
denote  their  musical  character,  but  beyond 
this  everything  is  obscure. 

MIDlAN,  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah 
(Gen.  XXV.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  32) ;  progenitor  of  the 
Midianites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  principally  in 
the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
Southwards  they  extended  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Eyleh  {Simtu  AelanUioua) ; 
and  nmrthwards  they  stretched  along  the 
eastern  f^ntier  of  Palestine.  Midian  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  people,  when  Moses  fled, 
having  killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  "  land  of 
Midian"  (Ex.  ii.  15),  and  married  a  daughter 
of  a  priest  of  Midian  (21).  The  '*land  of 
Midian,"  or  the  portion  of  it  specially  referred 
to,  was  probably  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The 
next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people 
tn  the  sacred  history  marks  their  northern 
settlement  on  the  border  of  the  Promised 
Land,  "on  this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho" 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxU.  1-4).  It 
was  **on  this  side  Jordan,"  that  the  chief 
doings  of  the  Midianites  with  the  Israelites 
took  plaee.  The  influence  of  the  Midianites 
on  the  Israelites  was  clearly  most  evil,  and 
directly  tended  to  lead  them  ttom  the  injunc- 
tions of  Moses.  The  events  at  Shittim  occa- 
sioned the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them.  Twelve  thousand  men,  a  thousand 
ttom  each  tribe,  went  up  to  this  war,  a  war 
in  which  all  the  males  of  the  enemy  were 
slain.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  the 
Biidianites  appear  again  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Israelites.  They  had  recovered  Arom  the 
devastation  of  the  former  war,  probably  by 
the  arrival  of  fVesh  colonists  fh>m  the  desert 
tracts  over  which  their  tribes  wandered ;  and 
they  now  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  be- 
come the  oppressors  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Allied  with  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Bene^ 
Kedem,  they  drove  them  to  make  dens  in  the 
mountains  and  caves  and  strongholds,  and 
wasted  their  crops  even  to  Gaza,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon. 
The  Midianites  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven 
years ;  but  were  flnally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  Gideon.  [Gxdkon.] — The  Mi- 
dianites are  described  as  true  Arabs.  The 
spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable.  The  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Num.  xxxi. 
22),  the  ** Jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  brace- 
lets, rings,  earrings,  and  tablets  "  (50)  taken 
by  Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy;  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideur 
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(Judg.  vUi.  21,  24-26).  We  have  here  a 
wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  de- 
lighting in  finery ;  and,  where  forays  were 
Impoeaible,  carrying  on  the  traffic  Boathwards 
into  Arabia,  the  land  of  gold — if  not  natu- 
rally, by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldaea  ;  or 
into  the  rich  plains  of  £g3rpt. 

MIG'DAI^EL,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of 
the  possession  of  Ifaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  98 
only),  possibly  deriving  its  name  firom  some 
ancient  tower— the  •*  tower  of  El,  or  God." 

MIO'DAL-GAD,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
87)  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah^  or  mari- 
time lowland. 

MIG'DOL,  the  name  of  one  or  two  places 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  cognate  to 
Migdalf  which  appears  properly  to  signify  a 
military  watchtower,  or  a  shepherd's  look- 
out. 1.  A  Migdoi  is  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xiv.  2 ;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7,  8).  We  suppose  that  the  position 
of  the  encampment  was  before  or  at  Pi- 
hahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdoi,  and  on 
the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea, 
these  places  being  near  together.  The  place 
of  the  encampment  and  of  the  passage  of  the 
sea  we  believe  to  have  been  not  far  from  the 
Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  3.  A 
Migdoi  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a  boundary- 
town,  evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corre- 
sponding to  Seveneh,  or  Syene,  on  the  southern 
(xxix.  10,  XXX.  6).  In  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah the  Jews  in  Egypt  are  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  at  Migdoi,  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph, 
and  in  the  country  of  Pathros  (xliv.  1) ;  and 
in  that  foretelling,  apparently,  an  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdoi,  Noph,  and 
Tahpanhes  are  again  mentioned  together  (xlvL 
14).  It  seems  plain,  firom  its  being  spoken 
of  with  Memphis,  and  trom  Jews  dwelling 
there,  that  this  Biigdol  was  an  important  town, 
and  not  a  mere  fort,  or  even  military  settle- 
ment. After  this  time  there  is  no  notice  of 
any  place  of  this  name  in  Egypt,  excepting  of 
Magdolus,  by  Uecataeus  of  Miletus,  and  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonimu,  in  which  Magdolo 
is  placed  twelve  Roman  iniles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Pelusium,  in  the  route  from  the  Sera- 
peum to  that  town.  This  latter  place  most 
probably  represents  the  Migdoi  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on  the 
route  to  Palestine  would  make  it  both  strate- 
gically important  and  populous,  neither  of 
which  would  be  the  ease  with  a  town  in  the 
position  of  the  Migdoi  of  the  Pentateuch. 

MIG'RON,  a  town  or  a  spot— for  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  which — in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saul's  city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  district  belonging  to  it  (1  Sam.  xiv. 


2).  Migron  is  also  mentioned  in  the  list  <d 
the  places  disturbed  by  Sennacherib's  ap- 
proach to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  But  her* 
its  position  seems  a  little  further  north  than 
that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  In 
Hebrew,  Micron  may  mean  a  **  precipioe,** 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  two 
places  of  the  same  name  are  intended. 

MIL'COM.  The  '*  abomination "  of  tho 
children  of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  Moi.bch 
(I  K.  xi.  7,  ftc.)  and  Malcbam  (Zeph.  L  5, 
marg.  "  their  king  "),  of  the  latter  of  which 
it  is  probably^a  dialectical  variation. 

MILE,  a  Roman  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  1 6 1 8  English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed 
in  the  Bible  (Matt.  v.  41),  the  usual  method 
of  reckoning  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  Josephos 
being  by  the  stadium.  The  mile  of  the  Jews 
is  said  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  long  or 
short,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pace, 
which  varied  tn  different  parts,  the  long  paoe 
being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one. 

MILE'TUS  (Acts  xx.  15,  17,  less  oorrecUy 
called  MiLBTUM  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20).  In  the 
context  of  Acts  xx.  6  we  have  the  geogra- 
phical relations  of  Miletus  brought  out  as 
distinctly  as  if  it  were  St.  Luke's  purpose  to 
state  them.  In  the  first  place  it  lay  on  tiie 
coast  to  the  S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it  was  a 
day's  sail  from  Trogyllium  (ver.  Id).  More- 
over, to  those  who  are  sailing  Arom  the  north, 
it  is  in  the  direct  line  for  Cos.  All  these 
details  correspond  with  the  geographical  Cacts 
of  the  case.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  re- 
ceded ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  in 
the  Apostle's  time  it  must  have  lost  its  strictly 
maritime  position.  The  passage  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  where  Miletus  is  men- 
tioned, presents  a  very  serious  diiBculty  to  the 
theory  that  there  was  only  one  Roman  im- 
prisonment. As  to  the  history  of  Miletor 
itself,  it  was  far  more  fiunous  five  hundred 
years  before  St.  Paul's  day,  than  it  ever  be- 
came afterwards.  In  early  times  it  was  the 
most  flourishing  dty  of  the  Ionian  Greeks. 
In  the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  absorbed 
in  the  Persian  empire.  After  a  brief  period 
of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a  blow 
ttoxa  which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege 
conducted  by  Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern 
campaign.  But  still  it  held,  even  through 
the  Roman  period,  the  rank  of  a  second-rate 
trading  town,  and  Strabo  mentions  its  four 
harbours.  At  this  time  it  was  politically  in 
the  province  of  Asia,  though  Cabia  was  the 
old  ethnological  name  of  the  district  in  which 
it  was  situated. 

MILK.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a 
more  important  position  in  Eastern  countries 
than  with  us.  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery;  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  yoongi 
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although  it  is  naturally  the  characteristio  food 
of  childhood,  both  firom  its  simple  and  nutri- 
tive qualities  (1  Pet  ii.  2),  and  particularly 
as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Heb. 
T.  12) :  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  sub- 
stantial food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and 
classes.  Not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of 
sheep  (Dent,  xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Oen. 
xxxii.  15),  and  of  goats  (Pror.  xxrii.  27) 
was  used ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
most  highly  prized.  Milk  was  used  some- 
times in  its  natural  state,  and  sometimes  in  a 
sour  coagulated  state :  the  former  was  named 
o/UUdht  and  the  latter  eftemah.  In  the  A.  Y. 
the  latter  is  rendered  **  butter,"  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  in  every  case  (except 
perhaps  Prov.  xxx.  38)  the  term  refers  to  a 
preparation  of  milk  well  known  in  Eastern 
countries  under  the  name  of  Men.  The 
method  now  pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to 
boil  the  milk  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  to  it  a 
small  piece  of  old  Men  or  some  other  acid  in 
order  to  make  it  coagulate.  The  refreshing 
draught  which  Jael  offered  **  in  a  lordly  dish  '* 
to  Sisera  (Judg.  v.  25)  was  l^tm.  Lebm  is 
still  extensively  used  in  the  East :  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon 
it,  while  the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad 
or  meat  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to 
the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as  of  old  in 
Abraham's  tent  (Oen.  xviii.  8). 

MILL.  The  mills  of  the  andent  Hebrews 
probably  difltered  but  little  from  those  at  pre- 
sent in  use  in  the  East  These  consist  of 
two  circular  stones,  about  18  inches  or  two 
feet  in  diameter,  the  lower  of  which  is  fixed, 
and  has  its  upper  surface  slightly  convex, 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  concavity  in  the 
upper  stone.  The  latter  has  a  hole  in  it 
through  which  the  grain  passes,  immediately 
above  a  pivot  or  shaft  which  rises  ft-om  the 
centre  of  the  lower  stone,  and  about  which 
the  upper  stone  is  turned  by  means  of  an  up- 
right handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It  is  worked 
by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes 
two  together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the 
bare  ground  (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  "feeing  each 
other ;  both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which 
the  upper  is  turned  round  on  the  '  nether ' 
millstone.  The  one  whose  right  hand  is  dis- 
engaged throws  in  the  grain  as  occasion  re- 
quires through  the  hole  in  the  upper  stone, 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes  it 
half  round,  and  then  the  other  seises  the 
handle.  This  would  be  slow  work,  and  would 
give  a  spasmodic  motion  to  the  stone.  Both 
retain  their  hold,  and  pull  to  or  push  /irom, 
as  men  do  with  the  whip  or  crosscut  saw. 
The  proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt.  xxiv.  41) 
is  true  to  life,  for  women  only  grind.  I  can- 
iiot  recall  on  instance  in  which  men  were  at 


the  milL*'  (Thomson,  The  Land  and  i\e 
Bookf  c.  84.)  The  labour  is  very  hard,  and 
the  task  of  grinding  in  consequence  performed 
only  by  the  lowest  servants  (Ex.  xi.  5),  and 
captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ;  Job  xxxi.  10 ;  Is. 
xlvii.  1,  2 ;  Lam.  v.  13).  So  essential  were 
miU-stones  for  daily  domestic  use,  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6),  in  order  that  a  man's  family  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  moans  of  preparing 
their  food.  The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
character.  '*  They  had  also  a  large  mill  on 
a  very  similar  principle  ;  but  the  stones  were 
of  fkr  greater  power  and  dimensions;  and 
this  could  only  have  been  turned  by  cattle  or 
asses,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
of  the  modem  Cairenes"  (Wilkinson).  It 
vras  the  millstone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven 
by  an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii. 
6..  With  the  moveable  upper  millstone  of 
the  hand-mill  the  woman  of  Thebez  broke 
Abimelech's  skull  (Judg.  ix.  58). 

MILLET  (Heb.  dSehan)  occurs  only  in  £z. 
iv.  9.  Dr.  Royle  maintains  that  Uie  true 
dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Pctnieum  miliar 
eeum,  which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the 
East  It  is  probable  that  both  the  Sorghum 
vuigaret  and  the  Fanicum  miliaceumt  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  Heb.  dSohan  may  denote  either 
of  these  plants. 

MIL'LO,  a  place  in  ancient  Jerusalem. 
Both  name  and  place  seem  to  have  been 
already  in  existence  when  the  city  was  taken 
fh>m  the  Jebusites  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ; 
1  Chr.  xl.  8).  Its  repair  or  restoration  was 
one  of  the  great  works  for  which  Solomon 
raised  his  "levy"  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24.  xi.  27) ; 
and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  Uie  fortifi- 
cations by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 
The  last  passage  seems  to  show  that  "  the 
Millo  "  was  part  of  the  "  city  of  David,"  that 
is  of  Zion  (comp.  2  K.  xii.  20).  If  "  Millo  " 
be  taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would  be  de- 
rived firom  a  root  which  has  the  force  of  "  fill- 
ing;" but  the  only  ray  of  light  which  we 
can  obtain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
ft-om  the  LXX.  Their  rendering  in  every 
case  (excepting  only  2  Chr.  xxxii.  5)  is  ^  cucpa, 
a  word  which  they  employ  nowhere  else  in 
the  0.  T.  Now  v  Axpa  means  "  the  citadel." 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  word  used 
with  unvarying  persistence  throughout  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress  on  Mount 
Zion.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  assume  that  the  word  Ifiilo  was  employed 
in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1  Maccabees. 
i  MIL'LO,  THE  HOUSE  OF.  1.  Apparently 
,  a  family  or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6, 
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20  only,  in  connexion  with  the  men  or  lords 
of  Shcchem.— a.  The  "  house  of  Millo  that 
^oeth  down  to  Silla  '*  was  the  spot  at  which 
king  Joash  was  murdered  hy  his  slares  (2  K. 
xii.  20).  There  IB  nothing  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  that  case  the  spot  must  be 
connected  with  the  ancient  Millo  (see  pre- 
ceding article). 

MINGLED  PEOPLE.  This  phrase,  like 
that  of  '*  the  mixed  multitude,"  which  the 
Hebrew  closely  resembles,  is  applied  in  Jer. 
zzv.  20,  and  Ez.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the 
miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt 
and  its  fh>ntier-tribes,  including  every  one, 
says  Jerome,  who  was  not  a  native  Egyptian, 
but  was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to 
attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  iden- 
tify with  the  mingled  people  any  race  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  **  The  kings  of 
the  mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert," 
are  the  same  apparently  as  the  tributary  kings 
(A.  Y.  *'  kings  of  Arabia  ")  who  brought  pre- 
sents to  Solomon  (1  K.  z.  15) ;  the  Hebrew 
in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  The  **  mingled 
people  "  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  87), 
were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  merce- 
nary troops,  who  lived  among  the  native 
population. 

MINISTER.  This  term  is  used  in  the 
A.Y.  to  describe  various  officials  of  a  religious 
and  civil  character.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  meahdrHh,  which  is  applied 

(1)  to  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  high 
rank  (Ex.  xxiv.  IS  ;  Josh.  i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  43) ; 

(2)  to  the  attaeMs  of  a  royal  court  (1  K.  x. 
5  ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  8 ;  oomp.  Ps.  oiv.  4),  where, 
it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  "  servants "  or  officials  of  higher 
rank  ;  (8)  to  the  Priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi. 
6;  Ez.  xUv.  11;  Joel  i.  9,  18;  Ezr.  viii. 
17  ;  Neh.  x.  86).  In  the  N.  T.  we  have 
three  terms,  each  with  its  distinctive  meaning 
— XciTovpy6f ,  vin)p^n}f ,  and  htaxovo^.  The  first 
answers  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  methSi- 
rithf  and  is  usually  employed  in  the  LXX.  as 
its  equivalent  It  betokens  a  subordinate 
public  administrator  (Rom.  xiiL  6,  xv.  16 ; 
Beb.  viii.  2).  In  all  these  instanceb  the  ori- 
ginal and  special  meaning  of  the  word,  as 
used  by  the  Athenians  of  one  who  performs 
certain  gratuitous  public  services,  is  pre- 
served. The  second  term,  v«i)pen|«,  differs 
Arom  the  two  others  in  that  it  contains  the 
idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance  upon 
a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
In  the  synagogue,  the  etuutan  of  the  Talmu- 
difts  (Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
open  and  close  the  building,  to  produce  and 
replace  the  books  employed  in  the  service, 
and  generally  to  wait  on  the  officiating  priest 


or  teacher.  The  idea  of  pentmal  atUndanem 
comes  prominently  forward  in  Luke  L  3  ; 
Acts  xxvi.  16.  In  all  these  oases  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  the  word  (vvb  ipirqi^  literally 
a  **  tub-rower  "  one  who  rows  under  com- 
mand of  the  steersman)  comes  oat.  The 
third  term,  iteucoi'o?,  is  the  one  osoally  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Goo- 
pel  :  its  application  is  twofold,  in  a  general 
sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order,  whe- 
ther superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a  special 
sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  miniatera. 
[Deacon.] 

MIN'NITH,  a  place  on  the  east  of  the  Jor^ 
dan,  named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthah*e 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg. 
xi.  83).  A  site  bearing  the  name  Met^fah^  is 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde*s  Map,  at  7  Roman 
miles  east  of  Heshbon.  The  **  wheat  of  Min- 
nith  '*  is  mentioned  in  Ez.  xzvii.  17,  as  beinf 
supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to  Tyre ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same 
place  is  intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  be  a  proper  name. 

MINSTREL.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2  K. 
iii.  16  properly  signifies  a  player  upon  a 
stringed  instrument  like  the  harp  or  kmmar 
[Harp].  The  ** minstrels"  in  Matt.  iz.  2S, 
were  the  flute-players  who  were  employed  as 
professional  mourners  to  whom  fi^oent  alla- 
sion  is  made  (Ecd.  ziL  5 ;  2  Chr.  zzzv.  25  ; 
Jer.  iz.  17-20). 

MINT  occurs  only  in  Matt  xxUi.  28,  and 
Luke  xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herba,  the  tiihe 
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of  which  the  Jews  were  most  ecrapaloosly 
exact  in  paying.  The  woodont  representit 
the  horse  mint  (Jf.  $jfhe$tri»)  which  is  com- 
mon in  Syria. 

MIRACLES.  The  word  "  miracle »»  is  the 
ordinary  translation,  in  our  Authorised  Eng- 
lish version,  of  the  Greek  word  Semeion 
(tnititloy),  which  signifies  **a  sign.*'  The 
habitual  use  of  the  term  ** miracle"  has 
tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on  the  phy- 
sical itrangeneu  of  the  facts  thus  described, 
and  to  divert  attention  from  what  may  be 
called  their  tignality.  A  miracle  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  plain  and  manifest  exercise  by  a 
man,  or  by  Ood  at  the  call  of  a  man,  of  those 
powers  which  belong  only  to  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  nature ;  and  this  for  the  declared  ob- 
ject of  attesting  that  a  divine  mission  is  given 
to  that  man.  It  is  not  therefore  the  wonder f  the 
exception  to  common  experience,  that  consti- 
tutes the  miracht  as  is  assumed  both  in  the 
popular  use  of  the  word,  and  by  most  ob- 
jectors against  miracles.  No  phenomenon  in 
nature,  however  unusual,  no  event  in  the 
course  of  God's  providence,  however  unex- 
pected, is  a  miracle,  unless  it  can  be  traced 
to  the  agency  of  man  (including  prayer  under 
the  term  agency),  and  unless  it  be  put  forth 
as  proof  of  a  divine  mission.  Prodig%e$  and 
tpeeial  providences  are  not  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  mere  petiiio  prineipii,  to 
argue  against  all  miracles,  on  the  ground 
that  if  we  oould  see  the  secret  manner  of 
God's  working,  we  might  find  them  to  be 
consistent  with  some  higher  law  unknown  to 
our  experience.  For  it  is  not  so  much  the 
violation  of  law,  as  the  manifest  application 
of  it  to  a  special  occasion,  that  attests  the 
immediate  power  of  God. — In  the  cose  of  the 
Old  Testament  Miracles,  in  order  fully  to 
understand  their  evidential  character,  we 
must  consider  the  general  nature  and  design 
of  the  dispensation  with  which  they  were 
connected.  The  general  design  of  that  dis- 
pensation appears  to  have  been  to  keep  up  in 
one  particular  race  a  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God,  and  of  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  in 
whom  '*  all  the  families  of  the  earth  "  should 
be  **  blessed."  And  in  order  to  this  end,  it 
appears  to  have  been  necessary  that,  for  some 
time,  God  should  have  assumed  the  character 
of  the  local  tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that 
particular  people.  And  from  this  peculiar 
relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Jewish 
people  resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent 
miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly  per- 
ceptible His  actual  presence  among  and  go- 
vernment over  them.  The  miracles,  therefore, 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as 
evidential  of  the  theocratic  government ;  and 
this  again  la  to  be  conceived  of  as  subordinate 


to  the  farther  purpose  of  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up  in  the  world 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  His  pro- 
mise of  a  Redeemer.  With  respect  to  the 
eharaeter  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  we 
must  also  remember  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Jewish  economy  had  reference  to  the 
peculiar  exigency  of  the  circumstances  of  a 
people  imperfectly  civilized,  and  is  so  dis- 
tinctly described  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
dealing  with  men  according  to  the  "  hardness 
of  their  hearts,"  and  being  a  system  of  "  weak 
and  beggarly  elements,"  and  a  rudimentary 
instruction  for  **  chil^en  "  who  were  in  the 
condition  of  **  slaves." — ^The  New  Testament 
Miracles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 
They  appear  to  have  preferred  adopting  the 
expedient  of  ascribing  them  to  art,  magic, 
and  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  We  know 
that  in  two  instances,  in  the  Gospel  narrative, 
the  cure  of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Jewish  priests  were  unable  to 
pretend  such  a  solution  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsucoessfrdly  a  charge  of  fraud. 
The  circumstances  of  Uie  Christian  miracles 
are  utterly  unlike  those  of  any  pretended  in- 
stances of  magical  wonders.  This  difTerenoe 
consists  in  (1.)  The  greatness,  number,  com- 
pleteness, and  publicity  of  the  miracles.  (3.) 
The  natural  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trine they  attested.  (8.)  The  connexion  of 
them  with  a  whole  scheme  of  revelation  ex- 
tending ft-om  the  first  origin  of  the  human 
race  to  the  time  of  Christ  The  JEcclesiastieal 
Miracles  are  not  delivered  to  us  by  inspired 
historians;  nor  do  they  seem  to  form  any 
part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament.  The  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament  (setting  aside  those 
wrought  by  Christ  Himself)  appear  to  have 
been  worked  by  a  power  conferred  upon  par- 
ticular persons  aoorading  to  a  regular  law,  in 
virtue  of  which  that  power  was  ordinarily 
transmitted  from  one  person  to  another,  and 
the  only  persons  privileged  thus  to  transmit 
that  power  were  the  Apostles,  The  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  were,  (1.)  the  Apostles 
themselves,  and  (2.)  the  family  of  Cornelius, 
who  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
all  other  oases,  miraculous  gifts  were  con- 
ferred only  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles' 
hands.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident 
that  a  provision  was  made  for  the  total  ceas- 
ing of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within  a 
limited  period  :  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Apostles,  the  ordinary  channels 
would  be  all  stopped  through  which  such 
gifts  were  transmitted  in  the  Church.  One 
passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed  to  as 
seoming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence 
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of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Christian  Church 
throuffh  all  apres,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  But — 
(I.)  That  passage  itself  Is  of  doubtful  autho- 
rity, since  we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in 
most  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  Eusebius  was 
able  to  examine  in  the  4th  century ;  and  it 
is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the  most  important 
that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  more  than  a  promise  that  such 
miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  Apostles. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  sup- 
ported by  what  follows — •'  And  they  went 
forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word 
with  the  accompanying  signs"  Moreover, 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles  are  improbable  (1.) 
as  varying  from  the  analogy  of  nature  ;  (2.) 
as  varying  ft-om  the  analogy  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  ;  (8.)  as  resembling  those  legendary 
stories  which  are  the  known  product  of  the 
credulity  or  imposture  of  mankind. 

MIR'IAM,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was  the 
eldest  of  that  sacred  family ;  and  she  first 
appears,  probably  as  a  young  girl,  watching 
her  infant  brother's  cradle  in  the  NUe  (Ex. 
ii.  4),  and  suggesting  her  mother  as  a  nurse 
(ib.  7).  The  independent  and  high  position 
given  by  her  superiority  of  age  she  never 
lost.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron  "  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Ex.  xv.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1  she 
is  placed  before  Aaron ;  and  In  Mic.  vi.  4 
reckoned  as  amongst  the  Three  Deliverers. 
She  is  the  first  personage  in  that  household 
to  whom  the  prophetic  gifts  are  directly  as- 
cribed— "  Miriam  the  Prophetess "  is  her 
acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20).  The  pro- 
phetic power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the 
days  of  Samuel  and  David, — poetry,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  processions  (Ex.  xv. 
1-19).  She  took  the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in 
the  complaint  against  Moses  for  his  marriage 
with  a  Cushite.  "  Hath  Jxhotah  spoken  by 
Moses  t  Hath  He  not  also  spoken  by  us  ?  " 
(Num.  xii.  1,  2).  A  stern  rebuke  was  ad- 
ministered in  ftont  of  the  sacred  Tent  to  both 
Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  punishment  fell 
on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender.  The  hate- 
ful Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  moment 
the  sign  had  been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her 
younger  brother,  broke  oat  over  the  whole 
person  of  the  proud  prophetess.  How  grand 
was  her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow,  is 
implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  vp 
ttom  both  her  brothers.  And  it  Is  not  less 
evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation  (Nam. 
xii.  10-15).  This  stroke,  and  its  removal, 
which  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last 
public  event  of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  to- 
trards  the  dose  of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh, 


and  was  buried  there  (Num.  xx.  1).  Her 
tomb  was  shown  near  Pctra  in  the  days  of 
Jerome.  According  to  Josephus,  she  was 
married  to  the  famous  Hus,  and,  throo^h 
him,  was  grandmother  of  the  architect  Bbza- 

LBXL. 

MIRROR.  Two  Hebrew  words  in  Ex. 
xxxviii.  8,  and  Job  xxxvii.  18  are  rendered 
"  looking  glass  "  in  the  A.  Y.,  but  from  the 
context  evidently  denote  a  mirror  of  polished 
metal.  The  Hebrew  women  on  coming  oat 
of  Egypt  probably  brought  with  them  mirrors 
like  those  which  were  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly 
copper,  wrought  with  admirable  skill,  and 
susceptible  of  a  bright  lustre.  The  metal  of 
which  the  mirrors  were  composed,  being 
liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required  to  be 
constantly  kept  bright  (Wisd.  vii.  26  ;  Eodoa. 
xii.  11).  The  obscure  image  produioed  by  a 
tarnished  or  imperfect  mirror,  appears  to  be 
alladed  to  in  1  Cor.  xiU.  12. 
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EgTiitUn  Mirror. 

MISH'AEL.     [Meshach.] 

MIS'REPHOTH-MA'IM,  a  place  in  north - 
em  Palestine,  in  close  connexion  with  Zldon- 
rabbah,  i.  e.  Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8,  xilL  6). 
Taken  as  Hebrew,  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
name  is  *'  bamings  of  waters,"  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  taken  by  the  old  interpreters  to 
mean  **  warm  waters,"  whether  natonl,  i.  e. 
hot  baths  or  springs — or  artificial,  i.  e,  salt, 
glass,  or  smelting  works.  Dr.  Thomson 
treats  Misrephoth-maim  as  identical  with  a 
coUection  of  springs  called  AJm^ushtiriftk, 
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on  the  8ea-«hore,  eloae  under  the  JRas  «n- 
Ifakhura ;  bat  this  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  for  from  Sidon.  May  it  not 
rather  be  the  place  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  later  history  as  Zarephath  ! 

MITE,  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord  (Mark  xii.  41-44 ;  Luke 
zxi.  1-4).  It  seems  in  Palestine  to  have 
been  the  smallest  piece  of  money,  being  the 
half  of  the  farthing,  which  was  a  coin  of  very 
low  yalne.  From  St.  Mark's  explanation, 
"two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing"  (Ter. 
42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the 
farthing  was  the  commoner  coin.  In  the 
Graeco-Roman  coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two 
smallest  coins,  of  which  the  assarion  is  the 
more  common,  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
ftirthing'  and  the  mite,  the  larger  weighing 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  smaller. 

MITRE.     [CaowN.] 

MITYLE'NE,  the  chief  town  of  Les- 
bos, and  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island.  Mitylene  is  the  intermediate 
place  where  St.  Paul  stopped  for  the  night 
between  Assos  and  Chios  (Acts  zz.  14,  15). 
The  town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Roman 
times  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings.  In 
St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  tn^ 
city. 

MIXED  MULTITUDE.  When  the  Israel- 
ites Journeyed  firom  Rameses  to  Suocoth, 
the  first  stage  of  the  Exodus  tsom  Egypt, 
there  went  up  with  them  **  a  mixed  multi* 
tude"  (Ex.  xiL  88;  Num.  zi.  4).  They 
were  probably  the  ofbpring  of  marriages 
contracted  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians ;  and  the  term  may  also  include 
all  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Israelite 
blood. 

MrZAR,  THE  HILL,  a  mountain  ap- 
parently in  the  northern  part  of  trans- 
Jordanio  Palestine,  ttovn  which  the  author 
of  Psalm  xUL  utters  his  pathetio  appeal 
(▼er.  6). 

MIZ'PAH,  and  MIZ'PEH,  «a  watch- 
tower,"  the  name  of  sereral  places  in 
Palestine. — ^1.  The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of 
the  narrative,  is  the  heap  of  stones  piled  up 
by  Jacob  and  Laban  (Gen.  xzzi.  48)  on 
Mount  Gilead  (ver.  25),  to  serve  both  as  a 
witness  to  the  covenant  then  entered  into, 
and  also  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  (ver.  52).  This  heap  received  a 
name  from  each  of  the  two  chief  actors  in 
the  transaction — Galkxd  and  Jxoar  Saha- 
DTTBA.  But  it  had  also  a  third,  via.  Mu- 
rAH,  which  it  seems  ttaax  the  terms  of  the 
narrative  to  have  derived  flrom  neither  party, 
but  to  have  possessed  already.  The  name 
remained  attached  to  the  ancient  meeting- 
place  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  the  spot  where 


their  conference  had  been  held  became  a 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a  place  for  solemn 
conclave  and  deliberation  in  times  of  difficulty 
long  after.  On  this  natural  "  watch-tower," 
did  the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a  leader  to  resist  the  children  of. 
Ammon  (Judg.  z.  17) ;  and  when  the  out- 
lawed Jcphthah  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
leave  his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  his 
people,  his  first  act  was  to  go  to  <*  the 
Mizpah,"  and  on  that  consecrated  ground 
utter  all  his  words  "before  Jehovah."  At 
Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided ;  there  the  fatal  meeting  took  place 
with  his  daughter  on  his  return  from  the 
war  (xL  34),  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
on  the  altar  of  that  sanctuary  the  fother's 
terrible  vow  was  consummated.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  "  Mizpeh-Gilead " 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is 
the  same  as  the  ham-Mixpah  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  narrative;  and  both  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Ramath-Mizpbh 
and  Ramoth-Oilxad,  so  famous  in  the  later 
history.  Mixpah  still  retained  its  name  in 
the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  with  the  other  cities  of 
Gilead  (1  Mace.  v.  85).— 9.  A  second  Mis- 
peh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was  the  Mizpxh- 
MoAD,  where  the  king  of  that  natioh  was 
living  when  David  committed  his  parents  to 
his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8).— 8.  A  third  was 
Thx  Lako  op  Mizpeh,  or  more  accurately 
"  OF  Mizpah,"  the  residence  of  the  Hivites 
who  Joined  the  northern  confederacy  against 
Israel,  headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Haxor  (Josh, 
xi.  3).  No  other  mention  is  found  of  this 
district  in  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  identical 
with — 4.  Thb  Vallkt  op  Mizpeh,  to  which 
the  discomfited  hosts  of  the  same  confederacy 
were  chased  by  Joshua  (xL  8),  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  great  country  of  Coele-Syria. 
— 6.  MizpKH,  a  dty  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38) ; 
in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  maritime 
lowland.— 6.  Mizpzh,  in  Josh,  and  Samuel ; 
elsewhere  Mizpah  a  *'city"  of  Benjamin, 
named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment  between 
Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent 
proximity  to  Ramah  and  Gibeon  (Josh. 
xviiL  26).  Its  connexion  with  the  two  last- 
named  towns  is  also  implied  in  the  later 
history  (1  K.  xv.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6 ;  Neh. 
iii.  7).  It  was  one  of  the  places  fortified  by 
Asa  against  the  incursions  of  the  kings  of 
the  northern  Israel  (1  K.  xv.  22 ;  2  Chr. 
xvi.  6 ;  Jer.  xli.  9) ;  and  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  superintendent  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  f ,  &c),  and  the  scene  of 
his  murder  and  of  the  romantic  incidents 
connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the  son 
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of  Netbaniah.  But  Mizpah  was  more  than 
this.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy, 
it  was  one  of  the  three  holy  cities  which 
Samuel  vinited  in  turn  as  Judge  of  the  people 
(vii.  6,  16),  the  other  two  being  Bethel  and 
Gil^l.  But,  unlike  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  no 
record  is  preserved  of  the  cause  or  origin  of 
a  sanctity  so  abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so 
fully  asserted.  With  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  establishment  there  of  the 
Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  or  at  least  its 
reputation,  seems  to  have  declined.  We 
hear  of  no  religious  act  in  connexion  with 
it  till  that  afi'ecting  assembly  called  to- 
gether thither,  as  to  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
**when  the  Israelites  assembled  themselves 
together  and  came  to  Massepha  over  against 
Jerusalem ;  for  in  Maspha  was  there  afore- 
time a  place  of  prayer  for  Israel  *'  (1  Mace, 
iii.  46).  The  expression  **OTer  against,*'  no 
less  than  the  circumstances  of  the  story, 
seems  to  require  that  trom  Mixpah  the  City 
or  the  Temple  was  visible.  These  conditicms 
are  satisfied  by  the  position  of  Scopus,  the 
broad  ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  north  and  east, 
from  which  the  traveller  gains,  like  Titus, 
his  first  view,  and  takes  his  last  farewell,  of 
the  domes,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  Holy 
City. 

MIZ'PEH.     [MisPAH.] 

MIZ'RAIM,  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in 
the  O.  T.,  the  dual  of  Maxor,  which  is  less 
fli^quently  employed.  It  is  probably  derived 
firom  the  Arabic  word  Jfisr,  which  signifies 
<*  red  earth  or  mud."  Mixralm  first  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  Hamites  in  Qen.  x., 
where  we  read,  **  And  the  sons  of  Ham ; 
Cush,  and  Mixraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan  ** 
(ver.  6 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  L  8).  In  the  use  of 
the  name  liixraim  for  Egypt  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  dual  indicates  the  two  regions 
(Upper  and  Lower  Egypt)  into  which  the 
oountry  has  always  been  divided  by  nature 
as  well  as  by  its  inhabitants. 

MNA'SON  is  honourably  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  like  Gains,  Lydia,  and  others,  as 
one  of  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts 
xxi.  16).  It  is  most  likely  that  his  resi- 
dence at  this  time  was  not  Caesarea,  but 
Jerusalem.  He  was  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  and 
may  have  been  a  friend  of  Barnabas  (Acts 
iv.  36),  and  possibly  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  by  him. 

MO'AB,  MC/ABITES.  Moab  was  the  son 
of  Lot's  eldest  daughter,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Moabites,  and  the  eld*  brother  of  Ben- 
Ammi,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Oen. 
xix.  87).    Zoar  was  the  cradle  of  the  race  of 


Lot  From  this  centre  the  brother-trlbM 
spread  themselves.  The  Moabites  first  in- 
habited the  rich  highlands  which  crown  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
extending  as  far  north  as  the  mountain  of 
Gilead,  trom.  which  country  they  expelled 
the  Emims,  the  original  inhabitants  (Dent, 
ii.  11).  But  they  themselves  were  after- 
wards driven  southwards  by  the  warlike 
Amorites,  who  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and 
were  confined  to  the  country  south  of  the 
river  Arnon,  which  formed  their  northern 
boundary  (Num.  xxi.  18 ;  Judg.  xL  18). 
The  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Amorites,  divided  itself  naturally  Into 
three  distinct  and  independent  portions. 
Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have  had 
its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably 
designated.  (1)  The  enclosed  corner  or 
canton  south  of  the  Arnon  was  the  "  field  <^ 
Moab  "  (Ruth  i.  1,  S,  6,  &c).  (2)  The  mora 
open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Arnon, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hilla  of 
GUead,  was  the  *'land  of  Moab*'  (Dent.  L  6, 
xxxii.  49  &o.).  (8)  The  sunk  district  in 
the  tropical  depths  of  the  Jordan  valley,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  that  of  the  great  valley 
itself— the  Arabah — was  the  Arboth-Moab, 
the  dry  regions — in  the  A.V.  very  inoorreetly 
rendered  the  **  plains  of  Moab  "  (Num.  xxii. 
1,  Ac.). — ^The  Israelites,  in  entering  the 
Promised  Land,  did  not  pass  through  the 
Moabites  (1  Judg.  xi.  18),  but  conquered  the 
Amorites,  who  occupied  the  country  tnm 
which  the  Moabites  had  \)een  so  lately  ex- 
pelled. After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the 
relations  of  Moab  with  Israel  were  of  a 
mixed  character.  With  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, whose  possessions  at  their  eastern  end 
were  separated  fh>m  those  of  Moab  only  by 
the  Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe 
struggle,  in  union  with  their  kindred  the 
Ammonites  (Judg.  iii.  12-80).  The  frad 
continued  with  true  Oritotal  pertinacity  to 
the  time  of  Saul.  Of  his  slaughter  of  tbe 
Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1  8am. 
xi.,  and  amongst  his  other  conquests  Moab  is 
espeoially  mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  But 
while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other 
hand,  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  Moab  and  Bethlehem, 
one  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  By  his  descent 
ftxnn  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to  have  had 
Moabite  blood  in  his  veins.  The  relation- 
ship was  sufficient  to  warrant  his  visiting 
the  land,  and  committing  his  parento  to  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  4).  But 
I  here  all  friendly  relations  stop  for  ever.   The 
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next  time  the  name  is  mentioned  is  in  the 
account  of  David's  war,  who  made  them  tri- 
hutary  (2  Sam.  rlli.  2 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  2). 
At  the  disraption  of  the  kingdom,  Moah 
■eoms  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm. 
At  the  death  of  Ahah,  eighty  years  later,  the 
Moahites  threw  off  the  yoke  (1  K.  i.  1,  iii.  4). 
They  afterwards  fought  against  the  united 
forces  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  loss  (2  K.  tii. ;  2  Chr. 
XX.  1).  Isaiah  (xv.,  xvi.,  xxv.  10-12)  pre- 
dicts the  utter  annihilation  of  Moab ;  and 
they  are  frequently  denounced  by  the  sub- 
sequent prophets.  For  the  religion  of  the 
Moabites  see  Chkmosh,  Molbch,  Pbor. 

MO'DIN,  a  place  not  mentioned  in  either 
Old  or  New  Testament,  though  rendered  im- 
mortal by  its  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It 
was  the  native  city  of  the  Maccabaean  family 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  25),  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence contained  their  ancestral  sepulchre 
(ii.  70,  ix.  19,  xiii.  25-30).  At  Modin  the 
Maccabaean  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of 
two  of  their  most  memorable  victories — that 
of  Judas  over  Autiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace, 
xiii.  14),  and  that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus 
(1  Maoc.  xvi.  4),  the  last  battle  of  the  veteran 
chief  before  his  assassination.  The  only 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  place  to  be 
gathered  firam  the  above  notices  is  contained 
in  the  last,  firom  which  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  near  *'  the  plain  "  t.  e.  the  great  mari- 
time lowland  of  PhiUstia  (ver.  5).  By  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  it  is  specified  as  near 
Diospolis,  i.  e.  Lydda  ;  while  the  notice  in  the 
Mishna  states  that  it  was  1  (Roman)  mile 
tram.  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  des- 
cription of  the  monument  seems  to  imply 
that  the  spot  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible 
from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that  even  the 
details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible 
therefirom.  All  these  conditions,  excepting 
the  last,  are  tolerably  ftilfllled  in  either  of 
the  two  sites  called  Latr^n  and  Kub6b.  The 
mediaeval  and  modem  tradition  places  Modin 
at  Soba^  an  eminence  south  of  KwieAeUenab ; 
but  this  being  not  more  than  7  miles  trom 
Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much  as  25  from 
Lydda  and  30  Ihmi  the  sea,  and  also  far  re- 
moved ttovD.  the  plain  of  PhiUstia,  is  at 
variance  with  every  one  of  the  conditions 
implied  in  the  records. 

MO'LADAH,  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those 
which  lay  in  the  district  of  **  the  south," 
next  to  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2).  In 
tho  latter  tribe  it  remained  at  any  rate  till 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  but  by 
the  time  of  the  captivity  it  seems  to  have 
oome  back  into  the  Lands  of  Judah,  by 
whom  it  was  reinhabited  after  the  captivity 

Su.  D.  D. 


(N'eh.  xi.  26).  In  the  Onomastieon  a  place 
named  Malatha  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  in- 
terior of  Daroma;  and  Airther  it  is  men- 
tioned as  4  miles  ft-om  Arad  and  20  fh>m 
Hebron.  It  may  be  placed  at  el-Milh,  which 
is  about  4  English  miles  from  Tell  Arady  17 
or  18  from  Hebron»  and  9  or  10  due  east  of 
Beersheba. 

MOLE.  1.  Tmahemeth  (Lev.  xi.  80).  It 
is  probable  that  Uie  animals  mentioned  with 
the  tnuhemeth  in  the  above  passage  denote 
different  kinds  of  lizards;  perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  chameleon  may  be  the  animal 
intended. — 2.  ChSphor  peroth  is  rendered 
<«  moles  "  in  Is.  ii. 


=t-«F**'T*- 


Tb«  Chamaleon.    {Chameleo  ••ifaru.) 

MO'LECH.  The  fire-god  Molech  was  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh.  Fire-gods  appear  to  have  been 
conmion  to  all  the  Canaanite,  Syrian,  and 
Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive 
element  under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the 
most  inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were 
human  sacrifices,  purifications  and  ordeals  by 
fire,  devoting  of  the  first-born,  mutilation, 
and  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  virginity. 
The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as 
that  of  melee  or  "king."  The  first  direct 
historical  allusion  to  Molech-worship  is  in  the 
description  of  Solomon's  idolatry  in  his  old 
age  (1  K.  xL  7).  Two  verses  before,  the 
same  deity  is  called  Milcom.  Most  of  the 
Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the  worship 
of  Molech  the  children  were  not  burnt,  but 
made  to  pass  between  two  burning  pyres,  as 
a  purificatory  rite.  But  tho  allusions  to  the 
actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
Compare  Deut.  xii.  81 ;  Ps.  cvi.  87,  88  ;  Jer. 
vii.  81,  xix.  5 ;  Es.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiiL  87. 
The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded 
to,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  in  con- 
nexion with  star-worship  and  the  worship  of 
Baal  in  2  E.  xvii.  16,  17.  xxi.  5,  6,  which 
seems  to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame-god, 
and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  were  worshipped 
with  the  same  rites.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass, 
hollow  within,  and  was  situated  without 
2  A 
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Jerusalem.  Kimchi  (on  2  K.  xxiii.  10) 
describes  it  as  "set  within  seven  chapels, 
and  whoso  offered  fine  flour  they  open  to 
him  one  of  them;  (whoso  offered)  turtle- 
doves or  young  pigeons  they  open  to  him 
two  ;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him  three  ; 
a  ram,  they  open  to  him  four ;  a  calf, 
they  open  to  him  five ;  an  ox,  they  open  tc 
him  six;  and  so  whoever  offered  his  son 
they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his  face  was 
(that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth 
like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive 
(something)  of  his  neighbour.  And  they 
kindled  it  with  fire,  and  the  priests  took  the 
babe  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Molcch, 
and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost"  "  The 
tabernacle  of  Moloch'*  mentioned  in  Acts 
Til.  43,  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried  in 
processions.  Molech,  "the  king,"  was  the 
loi*d  and  master  of  the  Ammonites;  their 
country  was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  as 
Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the 
princes  of  the  land  were  the  princes  of  Mai- 
cham  (Jer.  xlix.  3;  Am.  i.  15).  His  priests 
were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix.  3),  taking  pre- 
cedence of  the  princes.  The  priests  of  Molech, 
like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Che- 
marim  (2  K.  xxiii.  5;  Hos.  x.  5;  Zeph.  i.  4). 

MO'LOCH,  the  same  as  Molech. 

MONEY.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use 
of  coined  money  before  the  return  firom  the 
Babylonian  captivity ;  but  silver  waA  used  for 
money,  in  quantities  determined  by  weight, 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and 
its  earliest  mention  is  in  the  generic  sense  of 
the  price  paid  for  a  slave  (Gen.  xvlL  13). 
The  1000  pieces  of  siher  paid  by  Abimelech 


Egyptian  woi|rbing  nag%  for 


to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  16),  and  the  20  pieces 
of  siher  for  which  Joseph  was  sold  to  the 
Ishmeelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  were  probably 
rings  such  as  we  see  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments in  the  act  of  being  weighed.  In  the 
first  recorded  transaction  of  commerce,  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  is  purchased  by  Abraham 
for  40U  shekels  of  silver,  and  it  was  XhiBjuxt 
weight  that  was  recognised  as  current  with 
the  merchant  (*'  money  "  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal :  Gen.  xxiii.  15, 16).  The  shekel  weight 
of  silver  was  the  unit  of  value  Uirough  the 
whole  age  of  Hebrew  history,  down  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  In  only  one  place  is 
there  a  mention  of  so  many  shekels  of  gold 
as  a  sum  of  money  (1  Chr.  xxi.  25),  and 
even  here,  in  the  older  parallel  passage,  diver 
only  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  In  the 
transaction  between  Naaman  and  Gehasi, 
the  "six  thousand  of  gold"  (2  K.  v.  5, 
where  pieces  is  not  in  the  original)  probablf 
denotes  shekels,  like  the  "six  hundred  of 
gold"  in  1  K.  X.  16.— After  the  Captivity  we 
have  the  earliest  mention  of  coined  money, 
in  allusion,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
to  the  Persian  coinage,  the  gold  Doric 
(A.  V.  dram :  Ezra  ii.  69,  viii.  27 ;  Neh. 
vii.  70,  71,  72).  [Daeic]  No  native  Jewish 
coinage  appears  to  have  existed  till  Anti- 
ochus  YU.  Sidetes  granted  Simon  Macca- 
baeus  the  licence  to  coin  money  (b.c.  140) ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  oldest 
Jewish  silver  coins  belong  to  this  period. 
They  are  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  the 
weight  of  220  and  110  grains.  With  this 
silver  there  was  associated  a  copper  coinage, 
some  pieces  of  which  have  been  supposed  to 
reach  as  high  as  Judas  Maccabaeus;  but 
probably  none  are  really  older  than  John 
Hyreanus  (b.c.  135),  fh)m  whom  the  series  is 
continued,  almost  without  interruption,  to  the 
end  of  the  Asmonaean  house.  Most  of  them 
are  marked  as  the  haif  or  quarter  (doubtless 
of  the  shekel)  f  their  average  weight  bein^ 
235|  and  132  grains;  and  there  is  a  third 
piece  of  about  82  grains,  which  seems  to  be 
the  sixth  of  a  shekel.  The  abundant  money 
of  Herod  the  Oreat^  which  is  of  a  thoroughly 
Greek  character,  and  of  copper  only,  seems 
to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  copper 
coinage  of  the  Maccabees,  with  some  adapta- 
tion to  the  Roman  standard.  In  the  money 
of  the  New  Testament  we  see  the  native 
copper  coinage  side  by  side  with  the  Graeco- 
Roman  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  An  interest- 
ing illustration  occurs  in  our  Lord's  first 
commission  to  the  AposUes.  St.  Matthew 
(x.  9),  with  comprehensive  generality,  men- 
tions all  the  three  metals,  "  Provide  neither 
gold^  nor  silver^  nor  brass,  in  your  girdles.** 
bt.  Mark  (vL  8)  names  only  the  copper  vjcoA- 
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itAv)  which  formed  the  common  native  cur- 
rency. St.  Luke  (ix.  3)  uses  the  general 
word  for  morup  (apyvpiop). — The  coins  men- 
tioned hj  the  Evangelists,  and  first  thoae  of 
silver,  are  the  following : — The  stater  is 
spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the  miracle  of  the 
trihnte-money.  The  receivers  of  didraehnu 
demanded  the  trihute,  hut  St.  Peter  found  in 
the  fttfh  a  ttater,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord 
and  himself  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27 ;.  The  stoter 
was  therefore  a  tetradrachm,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  at  tliis  period  almost  the  only 
Greek  Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was  a 
tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  heing  prohably 
unknown,  or  very  little  coined.  The  di- 
drachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  shekel.  The  denarius,  or 
Boman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek  drachm, 
then  of  about  the  same  weight,  are  spoken  of 
as  current  coins  (Matt.  xxii.  15-21 ;  Luke 
zx.  19-25).  Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and 
its  half,  the  mite,  are  spoken  of,  and  these 
probably  formed  the  chief  native  currency. 

MONEY-CHANGERS  (Matt.  xiL  12 ;  Mark 
zi.  15  ;  John  iL  15).  According  to  Ex.  xxx. 
lS-15,  every  Israelite  who  had  reached  or 
passed  the  age  of  twenty  must  pay  into  the 
sacred  treasury,  whenever  the  nation  was 
numbered,  a  half-shekel  as  an  offering  to 
Jehovah.  The  money-changers  whom  Christ, 
tat  their  impiety,  avarice,  and  fraudulent 
dealing,  expelled  from  the  Temple,  were  the 
dealers  who  supplied  bakf-shekels  for  such  a 
premium  as  they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to 
the  Jews  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great  fes- 
tivals, and  were  required  to  pay  their  tribute 
or  ransom  money  in  the  Hebrew  coin. 

MONTH.  The  terms  for  "month"  and 
<*  moon "  have  the  same  close  connexion  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  as  in  oar  own.  From 
the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law 
downwards  the  month  was  a  lunar  one.  The 
cycle  of  religious  feasts  commencing  with  the 
Passover,  depended  not  simply  on  the  month, 
bnt  <m  the  moon ;  the  14th  of  Abib  was  co- 
incident with  the  full  moon;  and  the  new 
moons  themselves  were  the  occasions  of  regu- 
lar festivals  (Num.  x.  10,  xxviU.  11-14). 
The  commencement  of  the  month  was  gene- 
rally decided  by  observation  of  the  new 
moon.  The  usual  number  of  months  in  a 
year  was  twelve,  as  implied  in  1  K.  iv.  7  ; 
1  Chr.  xxviL  1-15;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
Hebrew  months  coincided  with  the  seasons, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  an  addi- 
tional month  must  have  been  inserted  about 
every  third  year,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however, 
i«  taken  of  this  month  in  the  Bible.    In  the 


modern  Jewish  calendar  the  intercalary 
month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every  19 
years.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the 
months  was  by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g, 
"the  second  month"  (Gen.  vii.  11),  "the 
fovrth  month  "  (2  K.  xxv.  8) ;  and  this  was 
generally  retained  even  when  the  names 
were  given, «.  g.  "  in  the  month  Zif,  which  is 
the  second  month  "  (1  K.  vi.  1),  "  in  the  third 
month,  that  is,  the  month  Slvan  "  (Esth.  ^iii. 
9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regard 
to  Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible  (Ex. 
xiiL  4,  xxiii.  15 ;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  which  U 
always  mentioned  by  name  alone.  The 
practice  of  the  writers  of  the  post-Babylonian 
period  in  this  respect  varied  :  Exra,  Esther, 
and  Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and 
the  numerical  order ;  Nehemiah  only  'the 
former ;  Daniel  and  Haggai  only  the  latter. 
The  names  of  the  months  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct periods ;  in  the  first  place  we  have  those 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independence, 
of  which  four  only,  even  including  Abib, 
which  we  hardly  regard  as  a  proper  name, 
are  mentioned,  via. :  Abib,  in  which  the 
Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiU.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv. 
18  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  and  which  was  established 
as  the  first  month  in  commemoration  of  the 
Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  2) ;  Zif,  the  second  month 
(1  K.  vi.  1,  37) ;  Bui,  the  eighth  (1  K.  vi. 
88) ;  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2). 
In  the  second  place  we  have  the  names  which 
prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity ;  of  these  the  following  seven  ap- 
pear in  the  Bible : — ^Nisan,  the  first,  in  which 
the  Passover  was  held  (Neh.  U.  1 ;  Esth.  iii. 
7) ;  Sivan,  the  third  (Esth.  viU.  9;  Bar.  i. 
8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  15  ;  1  Mace.  xiv. 
27) ;  Chisleu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1 ;  Zech. 
vii.  1 ;  1  Mace.  i.  54) ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth 
(Esth.  ii.  16) ;  Sebat,  the  eleventh  (Zeoh.  i. 
7  ;  1  Mace.  xvi.  14) ;  and  Adar,  the  tirelfth 
(Esth.  iU.  7,  viii.  12 ;  2  Mace.  xv.  86).  The 
names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the 
Talmud  and  other  works;  they  were,  lyar, 
the  second  (Targom,  2  Chr.  xxx.  2) ;  Tarn- 
mux,  the  fourth ;  Ah,  the  fifth ;  Tisri,  the 
seventh ;  and  Marcheshvan,  the  eighth.  The 
name  of  the  intercalary  monlh  was  Veadar, 
f.  e.  the  addUtonal  Adar. — Subsequently  to 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Syro-Macedonian 
Empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian  calendar 
was  gradually  adopted  for  purposes  of  litera- 
ture or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  instance  in  which  the  Mace- 
donian names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace, 
xi.  80,  33,  88,  where  we  have  notice  of 
Xanthicus  in  combination  with  another  named 
Dioecorinthius  (ver.  21),  which  docs  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a 
2  A  2 
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oopyitt  WM  fkmiliar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
whicli  contained  a  month  named  Dioacnras, 
holding  the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the 
Macedonian  DystroB,  i.  0.  immediately  before 
Xauthions,  and  that  he  subetitated  one  for 
the  other.— The  identification  of  the  Jewish 
months  with  our  own  cannot  be  effected  with 
precision  on  aooonnt  of  th«  variations  that 
most  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar  and 
the  solar  month.  Nisan  (or  Abib)  answers 
to  March ;  Zif  or  lyar  to  May ;  Sivan  to 
Jane ;  Tammuz  to  July  ;  Ab  to  August ;  Elul 
to  September  ;  Ethanim  or  Tisri  to  October  ; 
Bol  or  Marcheshvan  to  November ;  Chisleu  to 
December;  Tebeth  to  Jannary;  Sebat  to 
February ;  and  Adar  to  Mkrch. 

MOON.  The  moon  held  an  important 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  14-16),  it  appears  rimultaneously 
with  the  sun.  Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it 
was  appointed  *' for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years;*'  though  in  this 
respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influ- 
ence, if  by  the  "seasons'*  we  understand 
the  great  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is 
particularly  stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19,  and  more 
at  length  in  Ecclos.  xliii.  6,  7.  Besides  this, 
it  had  its  special  office  in  the  distribution  of 
light;  it  was  appointed  <*to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  And  thus  the 
appearance  of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "to 
divide  between  the  day  and  between  the  night." 
The  inferiority  of  its  light  is  occasionally  no^ 
ticed,  as  in  Gen.  i.  16 ;  in  Cant.  vi.  10  ;  and 
in  Is.  XXX.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  night- 
dews  is  pr^ndicial  to  the  health,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  expueed 
to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Ps.  cxxi.  6 
may  have  reference  to  tiie  general  or  the  par- 
ticular evil  effect.  The  worship  of  the  moon 
was  extensively  practised  by  the  nations  of 
the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In 
Egypt  it  was  honoured  under  the  form  of 
Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two  deities 
which  commanded  the  reverence  of  all  the 
Egyptians.  In  Syria  it  was  represented  by 
that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth,  sumamed  **  Kar- 
naim,**  tram  the  horns  of  the  crescent  moon 
by  which  she  was  distinguished.  There  are 
indications  of  a  very  early  introdnction  into 
the  countries  a4}aoent  to  Palestine  of  a  species 
of  worship  distinct  fhnn  any  that  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  ris.  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
which  is  the  oharaoteristic  of  Sabianism. 
The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  is  in  Job 
(xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is  observable  that  the 
warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  directed 
•gainst  this  nature-worship,  rather  than 
against  the  form  of  moon-worship,  which  the 


Israelites  must  have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  worship  of  the 
moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol- worship  itas 
introduced  from  Syria.  In  the  flguratire 
language  of  Scripture  the  moon  is  fk^nently 
noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is.  ziiL 
10  ;  Joel  U.  31 ;  Matt  xxiv.  29 ;  Mark  xiiL 
24). 

MOON,  NEW.     [Nkw  Moox.] 

MORASTHITE,  THE,  that  is,  the  native 
of  a  place  named  Morsshkth.  It  occnrs 
twice  (Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  Mic.  i.  1),  each  time 
as  the  description  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

MOR'DECAI,  the  deliverer,  under  Divine 
Providence,  of  the  Jews  from  the  destmotioa 
plotted  against  them  by  Haman  the  chief 
minister  of  Xerxes;  the  institntor  of  the 
feast  of  Purim.  The  incidents  of  his  history 
are  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
[EsTHRR.]  It  will  be  more  usefU  to  point 
out  his  place  in  sacred,  profane,  and  rab- 
binical history  respectively.  Three  things 
are  predicated  of  Mordecai  in  the  Bo(^  of 
Esther :  (1)  that  he  lived  in  Shushan;  (2) 
that  his  name  was  Mordecai,  son  ci  Jair, 
son  of  Shimei,  son  of  Kish  the  Bei^Jamite  who 
was  token  captive  with  Jehoiachin ;  (S)  that 
he  brought  up  Esther.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Mordecai  mentioned  in  Ear.  ii.  2 ;  Keh« 
viL  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  captives 
who  returned  fhnn  time  to  time  bom  Babylon 
to  Judaea,  was  the  same  as  Mordecai  of  the 
Book  of  Esther. — ^As  regards  his  place  in 
profane  history,  the  domestic  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty,  that  it  would 
not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention  ci  Morde- 
cai. But  there  is  a  person  named  by  Ctesias, 
whe  probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in 
Esth.  X.  2,  whose  name  and  character  present 
some  points  of  resemblance  with  Mordecai, 
vis.  Matacas,  or  Natacas,  whom  he  describes 
as  Xerxes*  chief  favourite,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  them  all.  If  we  suppose  the 
original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Ma- 
taoai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthogra- 
phy become  Mordecai. — As  regards  his  place 
in  RabbtmoeU  estimation^  Mordecai,  as  is  na- 
tural, stands  very  high.  The  interpolations 
in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one  indication 
of  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen.  The 
Targxun  (of  late  date)  shows  that  this  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  It  is  said  of  Mordecai 
that  he  knew  tkt  $effmtjf  lamguogm^  L  s.  the 
languages  of  all  the  nations  mentioned  in 
Gen.  X.,  which  the  Jews  count  as  seventy 
nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400  years. 
He  is  continually  designated  by  the  appello- 
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don  **  the  Jnst."    Benjamin  of  TodeU  places 
the  tomb  of  Mordeeai  and  Eether  at  Hamartan, 


or  Eobatana.  Others,  howerer,  plaee  the 
tomb  of  Mordeoai  in  Sosa. 

MC/BEH. — ^1.  Thr  plaix,  or  plaixs  (or, 
as  it  should  rather  be  rendered,  the  oak  or 
oaks),  or  MoRBR.  The  Oak  of  Moreh  was 
the  first  recorded  halting  plaee  of  Abram 
after  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xii.  6).  It  was  at  the  **  place  of  She- 
chem"  (xii.  6),  elose  to  the  mountains  of 
Ebal  and  Gerixim  (Deut.  xL  80).  There  is 
reason  for  belicTing  that  this  place,  the  scene 
of  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram*s 
earlj  reridence  in  Canaan,  maj  have  been 
also  that  of  one  eren  more  important,  the 
crisis  of  his  later  life,  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
on  a  mountain  in  **  the  land  of  M <niah." 
Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  had  anj  con- 
nexion with — ^9.  Tom  Hill  or  Moskh,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Midianites  and  Amalek- 
ites  were  encamped  before  Gideon's  attack 
upon  them  (Judg.  vii.  1),  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  most  uncertain.  But  a  comparison  of 
Judg.  tL  88  with  rii.  1  makes  it  erident  that 
it  lay  in  the  valley  of  Jesreel,  rather  on  the 
nmrth  side  of  the  valley,  and  north  also  0f 
the  eminence  on  which  Gideon's  little  band 
of  heroes  was  dnstered.  These  conditions 
are  most  accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume 
Jebel  ed-Duh^  the  "  little  Hermon  "  of  the 
modem  travellers,  to  be  Moreh,  the  Ain- 
Jalood  to  be  the  spring  of  Harod,  and 
Gideon's  position  to  have  been  on  the  north- 
east slope  of  Jehel  Fuk(la  (Mount  Gilboa),  be- 
tween  the  village  of  Nurit  and  the  last-men- 
tioned spring. 

M0B£8H'KTH-GATH,  a  place  named  by 
the  prophet  Mioah  only  (Bfic  i.  14),  in  com- 
pany  with  Lachish,  Achirib,  Mareshah,  and 
other  towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Judah. 
Micah  was  himself  the  native  of  a  place 
called  Moresheth.  Rusebius  and  Jerome,  in 
the  Onomattieony  describe  Morasthi  as  a 
moderate-sixed  village  near  Eleutheropolis,  to 
the  east 

MORI' AH.— 1.  The  Land  or  Mosiah.  On 
**  one  of  the  mountains  "  in  this  district  took 
place  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxU.  3). 
What  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are 
not  told ;  but  it  was  a  conspicuous  one,  visible 
flr6m  **  afar  off"  (ver.  4).  Nor  does  the 
narrative  aflbrd'any  data  for  ascertaining  its 
position.  It  is  most  natural  to  take  the 
**  land  of  Moriah  "  as  the  same  district  with 
that  in  which  the  "  Oak  (A.  V.  "  plain  ")  of 
Moreh  "  was  situated,  and  not  as  that  which 
contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modem  tradition, 
whkh  would  identity  the  Moriah  of  Gen. 
xxiL  and  that  of  3  €hr.  iii.  1,  affirms. — 8. 
JJowT    MoaiAH.    The    name  ascribed,  in 


3  Chr.  iii.  I  only,  to  the  eminence  on  which 
Solomon  built  the  Temple ;  *<  where  He  ap- 
peared to  David  his  father,  in  m  place  which 
David  prepared  in  the  threthlng-fioor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebnsttt."  From  the  mentim 
of  Araunah,  the  inference  is  nataral  that  the 
** appearance"  alluded  'to  oocnrreA  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the- threshing-floor 
by  David,  and  his  erection  thereon  of  the 
altar  (8  Sanu  xxiv. ;  1  Chr.  xKi.).  But  it 
wiU'be  observed^st  nothing  is  said  in  the 
narratives  of  that  event  of  any*  **  appearance  " 
of  Jehovah.  A  tradition  which  first  appears 
in  a  definite  shape  in  Josephus,  and  is  now 
almost  universally  accepted,  asserts  that  the 
"  Mount  Moriah  **  of  the  Chronicles  is  iden- 
tical with  the  "  mountain  **  in  **  the  land  of 
Moriah^*  of  Genesis,  and  that  the  spot  on 
which  Jehovah  appeared  to  David,  and  on 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  was  the  very 
spot  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  the  single 
oocunence  of  the  name  in  this  one  passage 
of  Chronicles  is  sorely  not  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  colnddenee,  which  if  we  consider  it  is 
little  short  of  miraculous.  Except  in  the 
ease  of  Salem — and  that  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained— the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  ap- 
pear once  in  connexion  with  Jerusalem  or 
the  later  royal  or  ecclesiastical  glories  of 
Israel.  Jerusalem  lies  out  of  the  path  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  has  no  part  in  the  history  of 
Israel  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is  incom- 
patible with  the  elronmstanoee  ef  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  xxii.  To  name  only  two 
instances — (1.)  The  Temple  mount  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  a  eesiqrfcuous  eminence.  It 
is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is  dose  upon 
it  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nem,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it  as 
on  a  lower  eminence.  (3.)  If  Salem  was 
Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham's  ftdth, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and 
desolate  spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where 
not  even  fire  was  to  be  obtained,  and  where 
no  help  but  that  of  the  Almighty  was  nigh, 
actually  took  place  under  the  very  walls  of 
the  dty  of  Melehixedek.  But,  while  there  is 
no  trace  except  in  the  single  passage  quoted 
of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any  part  of 
Jerusalem— on  the  other  hand,  in  the  slightly 
diflierent  form  of  Moacn  it  did  exist  attached 
to  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  of  She- 
chem,.the  spot  of  Abram's  first  reddenoe  in 
Palestine. 

MORTAB.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
andent  method  of  preparing  com  for  food 
was  by  pounding  it  between  two  stones.  The 
Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed mortars  and  handmills  among  tneir 
necessary    domestie    utensils.      When    the 
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manna  fell  they  gathered  it,  and  either  ground 
it  in  the  mill  or  pounded  it  in  the  mortar  till 
it  was  fit  for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the 
present  day  stone  mortars  are  used  by  the 
Arabs  to  pound  wheat  for  their  national  dish 
kibby.  Another  word  occurring  in  Prov. 
xxvii.  22,  probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a 
larper  kind  in  which  com  was  pounded. 
**  Though  thou  bray  the  fool  in  the  mortar 
among  the  bruised  corn  with  the  pestle,  yet 
will  not  his  folly  depart  firom  him."  Com 
may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its 
good  properties  preserved  by  such  an  opera- 
tion, but  the  fool's  folly  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  himself  that  no  analogous  process 
can  remove  it  trom  him.  Such  seems  the 
natural  interpretation  of  this  remarkable 
proverb.  The  language  is  intentionally  ex- 
aggerated, and  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  punishment 
by  which  criminals  were  put  to  death,  by 
being  pounded  in  a  mortar.  A  custom  of  this 
kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but  there  is 
no  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  Hebrews. 
Such,  however,  i»  supposed  to  be  the  reference 
in  the  prorerb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates 
it  trom  his  Indian  experience. 

MORTER  (Gen.  xi.  S ;  Ex.  i.  14 ;  Lev. 
xiv.  42,  45  ;  Is.  xlt  25  ;  Es.xiii.  10,  11, 14. 
15,  xxU.  28  ;  Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various 
eompacting  substances  used  in  Oriental  build- 
ings  appear  to  be — 1.  bitumen,  as  in  the 
Babylonian  stractures;  S.  common  mud  or 
moistened  clay ;  S.  a  very  firm  cement  com- 
pounded of  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the 
proportions  respectively  of  1,  S,  S,  well 
pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  sometimes 
coated  with  oil^  so  ae  to  fbrm  a  surface 
almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or  the  weather. 
In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick  build- 
ings stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among 
ourselves,  was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

MO'SERAH,  Dent  z.  6,  apparently  the  same 
aa  MOSEROTH,  Num.  xxxiii.  80,  ito  plural 
form,  the  name  of  a  place  near  Mount  Hor. 

MO'SES  (Heb.  Jf^«A«A>«  "  drawn »»),  the 
legislator  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
Hit  birth  and  education.  The  immediate 
pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  foUowe  :>- 


luLb    AliOia 


The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  do 
doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of  that 
tribe  as  the  sacred  caste.  The  story  of  hia 
birth  is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  ita  acene. 
The  beauty  of  the  new-bom  babe  induced  the 
mother  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its 
preservation  fk-om  the  general  destruction  of 
the  male  children  of  IsraeL  For  three 
months  the  child  was  concealed  in  the  house. 
Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a  small  boat 
or  basket  of  papyrus,  closed  against  the  water 
by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among:  the 
aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the 
canals  of  the  Nile.  The  mother  departed  as 
if  unable  to  bear  the  sight.  The  sister 
lingered  to  watch  her  brother's  fate.  The 
Egyptian  princess  came  down,  after  the 
Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  river.  Her  attendant  slaves  fol- 
lowed her.  She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags, 
and  despatched  divers  after  it.  The  divers, 
or  one  of  the  female  slaves,  brought  it.  It 
was  opened,  and  the  cry  of  the  child  moved 
the  princess  to  compassion.  She  determined 
to  rear  it  as  her  own.  The  sister  was  at 
hand  to  recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  Ihe 
child  was  brought  up  as  the  princess's  son« 
and  the  memory  of  the  incident  was  long 
cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling 
of  the  water's  side— whether  according  to  ita 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  Its  Hebrew  form 
is  MSshth^  fh>m  Md»hdh,  "to  draw  out**— 
**  because  I  have  dratcn  him  out  of  the 
water.'*  But  this  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  In  Coptic, 
mo  =  water,  and  usht »  saved.  This  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child 
was  adopted  by  the  princess.  From  this 
time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateneh 
this  period  is  a  blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is 
represented  as  *'  educated  in  all  the  wisdom  oi 
tiie  Egyptians,**  and  as  **  mighty  in  words  and 
deeds  "  (Acts  viL  22).  But  the  time  at  last 
arrived  when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his 
nationality  (Heb.  xi.  24-26).  Seeing  an  Israel- 
ite Buffl^ring  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian, 
and  thinking  that  they  were  alone  he  slew 
the  Egyptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the 
sand.  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus 
turned  him  into  a  deliverer  fh>m  the  oppres- 
sors, turns  him  into  the  peace-maker  <^  the 
oppressed.  Ifc  is  characteristic  of  the  fUth- 
fblness  of  the  Jewish  reconls  that  his  flight 
is  there  oeeastoned  rather  by  the  malignity  of 
his  countrymen  than  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  its  precise  situation  is  unknown. 
There  was  a  famous  well  ("the  well,*'  Ex.  11, 
15)  sorrounded  by  tanks  for  the  watering  of 
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the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herdsmen.  By  this 
well  the  fugitive  seated  himself,  and  watched 
the  gathering  of  the  sheep.  There  were  the 
Arabian  shepherds,  and  there  were  also  seren 
maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely  drove 
away  from  the  water.  The  chiTalrous  spirit 
which  had  already  broken  forth  in  behalf  of 
his  oppressed  countrymen,  broke  forth  again 
in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens.  They 
returned  unusoally  soon  to  their  futher,  and 
told  him  of  their  adrentnre.  Moses,  who  np 
to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyptian  **  (Ex. 
iL  19),  now  became  for  forty  years  (Acts  vii. 
30),  an  Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah, 
daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  he  also  became 
the  slave  and  shepherd  (Ex.  11.  21,  ill.  1). 
But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  is 
on*  Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion 
and  simplicity  of  his  shepherd-life  that  he 
received  his  call  as  a  prophet.  The  tradi- 
tional scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the  val- 
ley of  Shottjfb,  or  Hobab,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Jebel  MUsa,  The  original  indications  are 
too  slight  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  spot  with 
any  certainty.  It  was  at  "  the  back  of  the 
wilderness*'  at  H«>reb  (Ex.  iii.  1),  **the 
mountain  of  God.*'  Upon  the  mountain  was 
a  well*known  acacia,  the  thorn-tree  of  the 
desert,  spreading  out  its  tangled  branches 
thick  set  with  white  thorn,  over  the  rocky 
ground.  It  was  this  tree  which  became  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence:  a  flame 
of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which  the  dry 
branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and 
burnt  in  a  moment,  but  which  played  around 
it  without  consuming  it.  The  rocky  ground 
at  once  became  **  holy,"  and  the  shepherd's 
sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no  lees  than  on 
the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  The 
call  or  revelation  was  twofold — 1.  The  decla- 
ration of  the  Sacred  Name  expresses  the 
eternal  self -existence  of  the  One  Ood.  2. 
The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  to  deliver 
his  people.  The  two  signs  are  oharacteristio 
— the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  Ufe — the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the 
rush  of  leproey  into  his  hand  is  the  link  be- 
tween him  and  the  people  whom  the  Egypt- 
ians called  a  nation  of  lepers.  In  the  trans- 
formation of  his  shepherd's  staff  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of 
which  that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the 
great  career  which  lay  before  it.  He  returns 
to  Egypt  from  his  exile.  His  Arabian  wife 
and  her  two  infant  sons  are  with  him.  She 
is  seated  with  them  on  the  ass.  He  appar- 
ently walks  by  their  side  with  his  shepherd's 
staff.  On  the  Journey  book  to  Egypt  a  my- 
sterious Incident  occurred  in  the  funily. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be, 
that  At  the  caravanserai  either    Moses  or 


Oershom  was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  ho 
a  mortal  illness.  In  some  way  this  illness 
was  connected  by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that 
her  son  had  not  been  circumcised.  She  in- 
stantly performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the 
sharp  instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh 
blood,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming 
in  the  agony  of  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the 
life  of  her  child—"  A  bloody  husband  thou 
art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my  son."  Then, 
when  the  recovery  from  the  illness  took  place, 
she  exclaims  again,  **  A  bloody  husband  still 
thou  art,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's 
death,  but  only  to  bring  about  his  ciroumd* 
sion."  It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  conse^ 
quenoe  of  this  event,  whatever  it  was,  that 
the  wife  and  her  children  were  sent  back 
to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till  Moses 
Joined  them  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xviil.  2-6). 
After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his 
vision  encountered  Aaron  (Ex.  It.  27).  From 
that  meeting  and  cooperation  we  have  the 
first  distinct  indication  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  character.  But  beyond  the 
slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hint 
of  this  grand  personality  is  given  in  the  Bible. 
What  Lb  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The 
only  point  there  brought  out  is  a  singular 
and  unlooked  for  infirmity.  **  I  am  slow  of 
speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue."  In  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty  which  Moses  offers,  we  read 
both  the  disinterestedness,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  trait  of  his  personal  character,  and 
the  fhture  relation  of  the  two  brothers. 
Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was 
the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff 
of  power.  But  Moses  was  the  inspiring  soul 
behind. — ^The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is 
the  history  of  Israel  for  forty  years.  It  is 
important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  imme- 
diate oirele  of  followers.  In  the  Exodus,  he 
takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the  night  of  the 
flight.  Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron  appear 
almost  on  an  equality.  But  after  that,  Moses 
is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still  held 
the  second  place.  Another,  nearly  equal  to 
Aaron,  is  Hub,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Mx- 
UAM  always  held  the  independent  position 
to  which  her  age  entiUed  her.  Her  part 
was  to  supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her  bro- 
ther's prophetio  power.  But  Moses  is  inoon- 
testably  the  chief  personage  of  the  history, 
in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described 
before  or  since.  He  was  led  into  a  closer 
communion  with  the  invisible  world  than 
was  vouchsafe  to  any  other  in  the  O.  T. 
There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he 
appean  as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet,  (a.)  As 
a  Leader,  his  lifs  divides  itself  into  the  three 
epochs-  -of  the  mareh  to  Sinai ;  the  mareh 
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from  Sinai  to  Kadesli ;  and  the  conquest  of 
the  TraniiJordanio  kingdomi.  Of  his  natural 
frifts  in  this  capacity,  we  have  bat  few  means 
of  Judging.  The  two  main  difficulties  which 
he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and  the  im- 
practicable nature  of  the  country  which  thej 
had  to  trarerse.  The  incidents  with  which 
his  name  was  especially  connected  both  in 
the  sacred  narratiye,  and  in  the  Jewish, 
Arabian,  and  heathen  traditions,  were  those 
of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted.  In 
the  Pentateuch  these  supplies  of  water  take 
place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in 
the  land  of  Moab.  Of  the  three  first  of  these 
incidents,  traditional  sites,  bearing  his  name, 
are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the  present  day, 
though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  modern 
travellers.  The  route  through  the  wilderness 
in  described  as  baring  been  made  under  his 
guidance.  The  particular  spot  of  the  en- 
campment is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  But 
the  direction  of  the  people  first  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communi- 
cated through  Moees,  or  giren  by  him.  On 
approaching  Palestine  the  office  of  the  leader 
becomes  blended  with  that  of  the  general  or 
the  conqueror.  By  Moees  the  spies  were 
sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against  his 
adTice  took  place  the  first  disastrous  battle 
at  Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  asoribed  the 
circuitous  route  by  which  the  nation  ap- 
proached Palestine  (h)m  the  east,  and  to  Ids 
generalship  the  two  successftd  campaigns  in 
which  SiBOM  and  Oo  were  defeated.  The 
narrative  is  told  so  shortly,  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  at  this  last  stage  of 
his  life  Moses  must  have  been  as  much  a 
conqueror  and  victorious  soldier  as  Joshua. 
(6.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  more  distinctly  brought 
out.  He  is  the  first  as  he  is  the  greatest 
example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  he  appears  as  the  centre  of  a 
prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named. 
His  brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed 
with  prophetic  gifts.  The  seventy  elders, 
and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all  *'  prophesied  ** 
(Num.  xi.  25-27).  But  Moses  rose  high 
above  all  these.  With  him  the  Divine  reve- 
lations were  made,  "  mouth  to  mouth,  even 
apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and 
the  similitade  of  Jbhovah  shall  he  behold  '* 
(Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this 
more  direct  communication,  four  great  ex- 
amples are  given,  corresponding  to  four 
critical  epochs  in  his  historical  career.  (1.) 
The  appearance  of  the  Divine  presence  in 
the  fiaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already 
noticed.  No  form  is  described.  "The 
Angel,"  or  **  Messenger,"  is  snoken  of  as 


being  <'in  the  flame"  (Ex.  iU.  S-6).  (2.) 
In  the  giving  of  the  Law  ttam  Mount  Sinai, 
the  outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a 
thick  darkness  as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of 
which  proceeded  a  voice  (Ex.  xix.  19,  xx. 
21).  The  revelation  on  this  oceaaioii  was 
especially  of  the  Name  of  Jkhovah.  On  tw9 
occasions  he  is  described  as  having  penetrated 
within  the  darkness,  and  remained  there  ino- 
oessively,  for  two  periods  of  forty  days,  of 
which  the  seoond  was  spent  in  absolute  eeolu- 
sion  and  fissting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28). 
(8.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  thoee  com- 
munications in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  that 
an  especial  revelation  was  made  to  him 
personally.  In  the  despondency  produced  by 
the  apostacy  of  the  m<dten  calf;  he  beeouirbt 
Jkbovah  to  show  him  "His  glory."  Jhe 
Divine  answer  announced  that  an  actual 
vision  of  God  was  impossible.  *'  Thon  canst 
not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man  aee 
my  flEioe  and  live."  He  was  cdnmanded  to 
hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like  thoee  which  he 
had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come  absolutely 
alone.  He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known 
or  prominent  rook  ("  the  rock  ")  (xxxiiL  21). 
The  doud  passed  by  (xxxiv.  9,  xxxiiL  22). 
A  voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable  attri- 
butes of  God,  Justice  and  Love— in  words 
which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of 
Israel  and  of  the  world  (xxxiv.  6,  7).  (4.) 
The  fourth  mode  of  Divine  manifi»ution  was 
that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this 
Juncture,  and  which  continued  with  more 
or  less  continuity  through  the  rest  of  his 
career.  Immediately  after  the  catastrophe 
of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently  in 
consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief 
tent  outside  the  camp,  and  invested  it  with 
a  sacred  character  under  the  name  of  **  the 
Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation*' 
(xx  xlii.  7 ) .  This  tent  became  henoeforth  the 
chief  scene  of  his  oommunieations  with  God. 
It  was  during  these  communications  that  a 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  apparmtly 
had  not  been  seen  before.  It  was  on  his 
final  descent  firom  Mount  Sinai,  after  his 
second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splendour  shone 
on  his  face,  as  if  tram  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Presence.— There  is  another  form  of  the  pro- 
phetic gift,  in  which  Moses  more  nearly 
resembles  the  later  prophets.  It  is  clear  that 
the  prophetical  office,  as  represented  in  the 
history  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  form 
of  composition  which  charaeterlxes  the  Jew. 
ish  prophecy  generally.  These  poetical  uU 
teranoes,  whether  connected  with  Moses  by 
ascription  or  by  actual  authorship,  enter  mo 
largely  into  the  ftiU  BibUcal  conception  of 
his  character,  that  they  must  be  here  men- 
tioned.     1.  "The  song  which  Moses  and  the 
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ehildren  of  Itrmel  laag  **  (after  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Ex.  zir.  1-19).  S.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  war-aong  against  AmaldE  (Ex.  xTiL 
16).  8.  A  fragment  of  a  lyrioal  bnrst  of 
indignation  (Ex.  xxxiL  18).  4.  Probably, 
either  from  him  or  his  inmiediate  prophetic 
followers,  the  ftttgments  of  war-songs  in 
Num.  xxi.  14,  15,  37-80,  preserred  in  the 
'*  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehorah,"  Nnm.  xxi. 
14 ;  and  the  address  to  the  well,  xxi.  16,  17, 
18.  5.  The  Song  of  Moses  (Dent.  xxxiL 
1-48),  setting  forth  the  greatness  and  the 
failings  of  Israel.  6.  The  blessing  of  Moses 
on  the  tribes  (Dent.  xxxiiL  1-S9).  7.  The 
90th  Psalm,  **  A  prajer  of  Moses,  the  man  of 
Ood.**  The  tiUe,  like  aU  the  tities  of  the 
Psalms,  is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  the 
Psalm  has  often  been  referred  to  a  later 
anthor.  How  far  the  gradual  dereloiKnent 
of  these  rerelations  or  prophetic  utterances 
bad  any  connexion  with  his  own  eharaoter 
and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as  to 
Justify  any  decislTe  Judgment.  His  Egyptian 
education  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  sup- 

? tiled  him  with,  much  of  the  ritual  of  the 
sraelite  worship.  The  ooinoidenoes  between 
the  arrangements  of  the  priesthood,  the  dress, 
the  sacrifices,  the  ark,  in  the  two  countries, 
are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Unity  of  God,  implies  distinct 
antagonism,  almost  a  conscious  recoil  against 
the  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  fatan  state  proves  at  least 
a  remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian 
thedogy,  in  which  that  great  doctrine  held 
BO  prominent  a  place. — ^The  prophetic  office 
of  Moses  can  only  be  fhlly  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  his  whole  character  and  appear- 
ance (Hos.  xlL  18).  He  was  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  himself  the  fbunder  and  repre- 
sentative of  his  people.  And,  in  accordance 
with  this  complete  identification  of  himself 
with  his  nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal 
trait  which  we  are  able  to  gather  tnm.  his 
history  (Num.  xil.  8).  The  word  "  meek  " 
is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
term,  which  should  be  rather  "  much  endur- 
ing.'*' It  represents  what  we  should  now 
designate  by  the  word  **  disinterested."  AU 
that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a  withdrawal  of 
himself;  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his 
nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him 
the  most  complete  example  of  Jewish  patriot- 
ism.— In  exact  conformity  with  his  life  is  the 
aecoont  of  his  end.  The  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy describes,  and  is,  the  long  last  farewell 
of  the  prophet  to  his  people.  It  takes  place 
on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings,  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  (Dent.  i.  8,  5).  He  is  described  as 
120  years  of  age,  but  with  his  sight  and  his 


flreshnees  of  strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv. 
7).  The  address  tnm  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  con- 
tains the  recapitulation  of  the  Law.  Joshua 
is  then  appointed  his  successor.  The  Law  is 
written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Ark  (ch.  xxxL)  The  song  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (oh. 
xxxii.,  xxxiiL).  And  then  comes  the  my- 
sterious close.  As  if  to  carry  out  to  the  last 
the  idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that 
he  is  to  see  the  good  land  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, but  not  to  possess  it  himself:  The  sin 
for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 
prophet  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly.  He 
ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which  rises 
above  the  Jordan  valley.  The  mountain  tract 
was  known  by  the  general  name  of  rax 
pisoAH.  Its  summits  apparently  were  dedi- 
cated to  different  divinities  (Num.  xxiU.  14). 
On  one  of  these,  consecrated  to  Nebo,  Moses 
took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the  four  great 
masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan— so 
far  as  it  could  be  discerned  flrom  that  height. 
The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  all 
nations.  **  So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he  buried  him  in 
a  *  ravine '  in  the  land  of  Moab,  *  before ' 
Beth-peor — but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  se* 
polchre  unto  this  day  .  .  .  And  the  children 
of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  thirty  days'*  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  8).  This 
Is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record. 
Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions 
have  laboured  to  fill  up  the  detail.  His 
grave,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  is  shown  by  the  Mussul- 
mans on  the  wett  (and  therefore  the  wrong) 
side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Dead  Sea 
and  St.  Saba. — In  the  O.  T.  the  name  of 
Moses  does  not  occur  so  fluently,  after  the 
dose  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  might  be  expected. 
In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  however,  he 
is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the  prophets. 
In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Law — as  in  the  numerous 
passages  cited  above — and  in  the  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration,  where  he  appears  side  by 
side  with  El^ah.  As  the  author  of  the  Law 
he  is  contrasted  with  Christ,  the  Author  of 
the  Gospel :  "The  Law  was  given  by  Moses  " 
(John  i.  17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory 
nature  of  his  glory  is  set  against  the  per- 
manence and  clearness  of  Christianity  (2  Cor 
ilL  18-18),  and  his  mediatorial  character 
against  the  unbroken  communication  of  God 
in  Christ  (GaL  UL  19).  His  "service**  of 
God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship  (Heb. 
iii.  5, 6).  But  he  Is  also  spoken  of  as  a  like- 
ness of  Christ ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of 
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view  which  has  been  almost  lost  in  the 
Church,  compared  with  the  more  familiar 
comparisons  of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Jofhna, 
and  yet  has  as  firm  a  basis  In  fkct  as  any  of 
them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail. 
1.  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  cha- 
racter of  the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly 
likens  Himself — **  Moses  wrote  of  me  "  (John 
V.  46).  It  suggests  three  main  points  of 
likeness: — (a.)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the 
great  Prophet  of  the  people — the  last,  as 
Moses  was  the  first.  (6.)  Christ,  like  Moses, 
\b  a  Lawgiver  :  **Him  shall  ye  hear."  (c.) 
Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation — **  fh)m  their  brethren.** 
As  Moses  was  the  entire  repreeentatiye  of  his 
people,  feeling  for  them  more  than  for  him- 
self, absorbed  in  their  interests,  hopes,  and 
fears,  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  was 
Christ.  2.  In  Heb.  iii.  1-19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts 
vii.  37,  Christ  is  described,  though  more 
obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion— as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or  Medi- 
ator, of  God  to  the  people— as  the  Controller 
and  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of  Qod. 
S.  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  oomparcd  (Acts  vii.  24-28, 
85).  In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  alterca- 
tion  between  Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body 
of  Moses.  It  probably  refers  to  a  lost  apo- 
cryphal book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called 
the  "  Ascension,  or  Assumption  of  Moses.** — 
Respecting  the  books  of  Moses,  see  Pkhta- 

TBUCH. 

MOTH.  By  the  Hebrew  word  wfc  are 
certainly  to  understand  some  species  of 
clothes-moth  {ttnea).  Reference  to  the  de- 
structive habits  of  the  clothes-moth  is  made 
in  Job  iv.  19,  xiU.  28;  Pa.  xxxix.  11,  &e. 
In  Job  xxvii.  18,  **  He  baildeth  his  house  as 
a  moth,**  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is  made 
either  to  the  well-known  ease  of  the  Tinsa 
pellumtilot  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to 
the  leaf-building  larvae  of  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Lepidoptera,  The  clothes-moths 
belong  to  the  group  Titmna^  order  Lepido* 
ptera, 

MOTHER.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew 
over  all  contemporaneous  systems  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  morals  is  strongly  shown  In  the 
higher  estimation  of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish 
family,  as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental, 
as  well  as  ancient  Oriental  and  classical  usage. 
The  king's  mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  especial  honour 
(1  K.  IL  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  8; 
Deut  V.  16,  xxi.  18,  21 ;  Prov.x.  I,  xv.  20,^ 
xvU.  25,  xxix.  IS,  xxxi.  1,  80). 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN.  The  Hebrew  word 
Aor,  like  the  English  "mountain,**  Is  em- 
ployed both  for  single  eminences  more  or  less 


isolated,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebol,  ZSoo, 
and  Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  such  aa  Lebanon. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  mountainous  eoontxy 
or  district.  The  fi^uent  occurrence  through- 
out the  Scriptures  of  personification  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  country  is  retj  re- 
markable. The  following  are  all  the  words 
used  with  this  object  in  relation  to  mountains 
or  hills  :— 1.  Hkab,  Jt£iA,  Gen.  viii.  5  ;  Ex. 
xix.  20 ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ;  1  K.  xviii.  43 ; 
(A.  y.  "  top  *').  2.  Ears,  Axn^th,  Axnoth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  84  :  possibly  in  allusion  to 
some  projection  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
8.  Shouldkr,  Cd/A/pA.  Deut.  xxxiiL  12; 
Josh.  XV.  8,  and  xviU.  16  (•«side**).  4. 
SiDB,  Ttad,  Used  in  reference  to  a  moan- 
tain  in  1  Sam.  xxiiL  26 ;  2  8am.  xiiL  34. 
5.  LoiKS  or  Flakks,  Ci$iSth,  Chialoth- 
Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  village,  probably  situated  on  this 
part  of  the  mountain,  Ha-Cesulloth,  t. «.  the 
"loins**  (Josh.  xix.  18).  6.  Rib,  7W24L 
Only  used  once,  in  speaking  of  the  Mount  at 
Olives,  2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated 
"  side.**  7.  Back,  AAscesi.  Possibly  the  root 
of  the  name  of  the  town  iSAseAan,  which 
may  be  derived  fh>m  its  situation,  as  it  were 
on  the  back  of  Gerizim.  8.  Tniea,  JareA. 
Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim,  Jndg.  xix.  1,18; 
and  to  Lebanon,  2  K.  xix.  23 ;  Is.  xxxviL 
24.    Used  also  for  the  "  sides  '*  of  a  cave, 

1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.  9.  The  word  translated 
**  covert  **  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  20  is  Sitktr,  tnnn. 
i&thmr  "  to  hide  '*  and  probably  refers  to  the 
shrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
path  hiy.  In  this  passage  **  hill  *'  should  be 
**  mountain.**  The  Chaldce  Mir  is  the  name 
still  given  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  JAti 

MOURNING.  (1.)  One  marked  feature 
of  Oriental  mourning  is  what  may  be  eallcd 
its  studied  publicity,  and  the  carefUI  obser- 
vance of  the  prescribed  oeremonies  (Gen. 
xxiii.  f;  Job  i.  20,  iL  8 ;  Is.  xv.  8,  &e.). 
(2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — a.  Rend- 
ing the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  84,  xliv. 
18,  fto.).  h.  Dressing  in  ssekoloth  (Qen. 
xxxvii.  84  ;  2  Sam.  UL  31,  xxi.  10,  ftc). 
c  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  per* 
son  (2  Sam.  xiU.  19,  xv.  82,  &o.).  d.  Black 
or  sad-coloured  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2  ; 
Jer.  viii.  21,  ftc.).  s.  Removal  of  orna- 
ments or  neglect  of  person  (Deut.  xxL  IS, 
18,  Ac.).  /.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out 
the  hair  of  the  head  or  beard  (Lev.  x.  6 ; 

2  Sam.  xix.  24,  &o.).  g.  Laying  bare  sovne 
part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2,  xlvii.  2,  fto.). 
A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink 
(2  Sam.  i.  12,  iU.  85,  xU.  16,  22,  fto.).  <. 
In  the  same  direction  may  bo  ownttoaed 
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dlmlnation  in  ofiTering*  to  God,  and  prohibi- 
tion to  partake  in  norifleial  food  (Lev.  Tii.  20 ; 
Dent.  xxTi.  14).  k.  Corerin^  the  '^  upper 
lip,"  «.  «.  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  silence  (Lev. 
xiU.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  80,  xiz.  4).  /.  Catting 
the  flesh  (Jer.  xtL  6,  7,  xlL  5).  Beating 
the  body  (Ez.  xxi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  19).  m. 
Employment  of  persons  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mourning  (Eocl.  xii.  5 ;  Jer.  ix.  17  ; 
Am.  v.  16 ;  Matt.  ix.  23).  n.  Akin  to  this 
usage  the  onstom  for  ftriends  or  passers-by 
to  Join  in  the  lamentations  of  bereared  or 
afflicted  persons  (Gen.  L  8;  Judg.  xi.  40; 
Job  ii.  11,  XXX.  25,  Ac.),  o.  The  sitting  or 
lying  porture  in  ^lence  indicatiTe  of  grief 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8 ;  Judg.  xx.  26,  See.),  p. 
Mourning  feast  and  cup  of  consolation  (Jer. 
xtL  7,  8).  The  period  of  mourning  raried. 
In  the  ease  of  Jacob  it  was  serenty  days 
(Gen.  L  3) ;  of  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  20),  and 
Moses  (Dent,  xxxiv.  8),  thirty.  A  farther 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  ease.  Gen. 
I.  10.  Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have 
been  an  abridged  period  in  time  of  national 
danger,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  18.  (8.)  In  the  last 
place  we  may  mention — a.  The  idolatrons 
**  mourning  for  Taounus,'*  Ex.  viii.  14,  as 
indicating  identity  of  practice  in  certain  cases 
among  Jews  and  heathens ;  and  the  custom 
in  later  days  of  oflSerings  of  food  at  graves^ 
Eoclus.  XXX.  18.  b.  The  prohibition,  both 
to  the  high-priest  and  to  Nasarites,  against 
going  into  mourning  even  for  a  father  or 
mother.  Lev.  xxL  10,  11 ;  Num.  vL  7.  The 
inferior  priests  were  limited  to  the  cases  of 
their  near  relatives.  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  «. 
The  food  eaten  during  the  time  of  mourning 
was  r^arded  as  impure,  Deut.  xxvi.  14 ; 
Jer.  xvL  5,  7  ;  Ex.  xxiv.  17  ;  Hos.  ix.  4. — 
With  the  practices  above  mentioned.  Oriental 
and  other  customs,  ancient  and  modem,  in 
great  measure  agree.  Arab  men  are  silent 
in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear  their 
hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or 
sand  on  their  heads.  Both  Mahometans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and 
wail  at  stated  times.  Burckhardt  says  the 
women  of  Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their  heads 
on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives— a 
custom  prevalent  also  among  several  of  the 
peasant  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  also 
mentions  wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  dis- 
tress besmearing  his  Aice  with  dirt  and  dust 
In  token  of  grief.  In  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  ft^uent  allusions  to  similar  practices. 
They  also  mention  ten  days  and  for^  days  as 
periods  of  mourning.  Lane,  speaking  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  says,  "After  death  the 
women  of  the  Csmily  raise  cries  of  lamenta- 
tion called  welwcl6h  or  wiiw&l,  uttering  the 


most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  '  O,  my  master  I  O, 
my  resource!  O,  my  misfortune!  O,  my 
glory!'  (see  Jer.  xxii  18).  The  females  of 
the  neighbourhood  come  to  Join  with  them  in 
this  conclamation :  generally,  also,  the  family 
send  for  two  or  more  nedddbehs,  or  public 
wailing  women.  Each  brings  a  tambourine, 
and  beating  them  they  exclaim,  *Alas  for 
him  I  *  The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and 
IHends,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and 
sometimes  with  rent  clothes,  beating  their 
faces,  cry  in  like  manner,  *Ala8  for  him!' 
These  make  no  alteration  in  dress,  but  women, 
in  some  eases,  dye  their  shirts,  head-veils, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  colour. 
They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods" 
{Mod.  Eg.  UL  152,  171,  195). 

MOUSE  occurs  in  Lev.  xL  29  ;  1  Sam.  vL 
4,  5  ;  Is.  Ixvi.  17.  The  Hebrew  word  is  in 
all  probability  generic,  and  is  not  intended  to 
denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse.  The 
original  word  denotes  a  fleld-ravager,  and 
may  therefore  comprehend  any  destructive 
rodent.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  in 
1  Sam.  vi.  5>  "  the  mice  that  mar  the  land  " 
may  include  and  more  particularly  refer  to 
the  short-tailed  field-mice  {Arvicola  agre$iUt 
Flem.)t  which  cause  great  destruction  to  the 
oora-lands  of  Syria. 

MOWING.  As  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate  in  Palestine  and  other  similarly 
situated  countries  soon  dries  up  the  herbage 
itself,  hay-making  in  onr  sense  of  the  term 
is  not  in  use.  The  term  "  hay,"  therefore, 
in  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6  is  incorrect. 
The  "king's  mowings"  {km.  vii.  1),  <. «. 
mown  grass  (Ps.  Ixxii.  6),  may  perhaps  refer 
to-  some  royal  right  of  early  pasturage  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry. 

MO'ZAH,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment 
of  Bei^amin  (Josh.  xvllL  26  only),  named 
between  hac-Cephirah  and  Rekem.  No  trace 
of  any  name  resembling  Moxah  has  hitherto 
been  discovered. 

MULBERRY-TREES  (Heb.  heedim)  ocoor 
only  in  2  Sam.  v.  23  and  24,  and  1  Chr.  xiv. 
14.  We  are  quite  unable  to  determine  what 
kind  of  tree  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word. 
Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
yet  the  firuit  of  this  tree  Is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  vi.  84. 

MULE.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we 
do  not  read  of  mules  till  the  time  of  David, 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  be- 
coming well  acquainted  with  horses.  After 
this  time  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scripture 
often  mentioned  together.  In  Solomon's 
time  it  is  possible  that  mules  fh>m  Egypt 
occasionally  accompanied  the  horses  which 
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ire  know  the  king  of  Israel  obtained  flrom 
that  country ;  for  though  the  mule  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  belieye  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
this  animaL  It  would  appear  that  kings  and 
great  men  only  rode  on  mules.  We  do  not 
read  of  mules  at  all  in  the  N.  T.,  perhaps 
therefore  they  had  ceased  to  be  imported. 
Mules  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxri.  24  : — 
**  This  was  thatAnah  that  found  the  mules 
in  the  wilderness  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon 
his  father:"  but  the  A.V.  is  certainly  in- 
correct ;  and  the  Hebrew  word  yfmim  here 
translated  **  mules,*'  probably  means  **  warm 
springs,'*  as  the  Vnlg.  has  it. 

MUP'PIM,  a  Benjamite,  and  one  of  the 
fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  belonged 
tc>  the  original  colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlri.  21).  In  Num.  xxvi.  89 
the  name  is  written  Shupham.  In  1  Chr. 
▼ii.  12,  15,  it  is  Shuppim  (the  same  as  xxvi. 
16),  and  YiiL  6  Shephuphan.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  Mupplm  is  a  corruption  of  the 
text,  and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  form. 

MURDER.  The  principle  on  which  the 
act  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was 
regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence 
is  stated  on  its  highest  ground  as  an  outrage 
on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be  punished 
eren  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5, 
6  ;  see  also  John  riU.  44;  1  John  iU.  12, 15). 
The  Law  of  Moses,  whUe  it  protected  the 
accidental  homicide,  defined  with  additional 
strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  pro- 
hibited compensation  or  reprieve  of  the 
murderer,  or  his  protection  if  he  took  reftige 
in  the  refhge-city,  or  eren  at  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (Ex.  xxL  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17, 
21 ;  IK.  ii.  5,  6,  31).  If  an  animal  known 
to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of  any  one, 
not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  but  the 
owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  re- 
strain it,  was  held  gtdlty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi. 
29,  SI).  The  duty  of  executing  punishment 
on  the  murderer  is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid 
on  the  **  revenger  of  blood ; "  but  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  decided  by 
the  Levitical  tribunal.  In  regal  times  the 
duty  of  execution  of  Justice  on  a  murderer 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  to  some  extent 
by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
pardon  (2  Sam.  xiU.  89,  xiv.  7,  11 ;  1  K.  U. 
84).  It  was  lawfkil  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at 
night  in  the  act,  but  unlawful  to  do  so  after 
sunrise  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  8). 

MU'SHI,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of 
Kohath  (Ex.  vi.  19 ;  Num.  iii.  20 ;  I  Chr. 
vi.  19,  47,  xxiU.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

MUSIC.  The  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments, like  the  first  poet  and  the  first  fbrger 


of  metals,  was  a  Cainite.  We  learn  team 
Gen.  iv.  that  Jubal  the  son  of  Lamech  was 
"  the  fkther  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ,'*  that  is  of  all  players  upon 
stringed  and  wind  instruments.  The  firat 
mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban*s  inter* 
view  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So  that» 
in  whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  prac- 
tice of  music  existed  in  the  upland  country 
of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  possible  kinds  of 
musical  instruments,  two  were  known  and 
employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three 
kinds  are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxl.  12.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea  Moses  and  the  ehOdrea 
of  Israel  sang  their  triumphal  song  of  de- 
liverance flrom  the  hosts  of  Egypt ;  and 
Miriam,  in  celebration  of  the  same  event* 
exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a  prophetesi 
by  leading  a  procession  of  the  women  of  tbe 
camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  *<  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  aea.** 
The  triumphal  hymn  of  Moses  had  nnqnee- 
tionably  a  religious  character  about  it,  bat 
the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked 
in  the  festivities  which  attended  the  erection 
of  the  golden  calf.  The  silver  trumpets  made 
by  the  metal  workers  of  the  tabemade, 
which  were  used  to  direct  the  movements  o( 
the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very  simple 
kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical 
form,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung 
with  a  musical  accompaniment  as  one  of  the 
people's  songs.  The  simpler  impromptu  with 
which  the  women  flrom  the  cities  of  Israel 
greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
Philistine,  was  apparently  struck  off  on  the 
spur  of  Uie  moment,  under  the  influence  of 
the  wild  joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their 
national  champion,  '*the  darling  of  the  songs 
of  Israel**  (1  Sam.  xvUl.  6,  7).  Up  to  this 
time  we  meet  with  nothing  like  a  eystematle 
cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews,  bat 
the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets appears  to  have  supplied  this  want. 
Whatever  the  students  of  these  schools  may 
have  been  taught,  music  was  an  essential 
part  of  their  practice.  Professional  muaieiani 
soon  became  attached  to  the  court.  David 
seems  to  have  gathered  round  him  **  singing 
men  and  singing  women"  (2  Sam.  zix.  85). 
Solomon  did  the  same  (Ecd.  ii.  8),  adding  ta 
the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patronage  of 
art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as  no 
mean  composer  (1  K.  iv.  82).  But  the 
Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music,  and  it 
was  consecrated  to  its  highest  servioe  in  the 
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worship  of  JehoTah.  Before,  howerer,  the 
elaborate  arrangements  bad  been  made  bj 
Darid  for  the  temple  choir,  there  most  hare 
been  a  oonsiderable  bodj  of  musicians 
throoghont  the  country  (2  Sam.  ri.  5),  and 
in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the  ark 
from  the  house  of  Obededom,  the  Lerites, 
with  Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had  ac- 
quired skill  from  previous  training,  played 
on  psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the 
words  of  the  psalm  of  thanksgiving  which 
David  had  composed  for  the  occasion  (I  Chr. 
w.  xvL).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Levltes  all  along  had  practised  music  and 
that  some  musical  service  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  the  tabernacle.  The  position 
which  they  occupied  among  the  other  tribes 
naturally  fttvoured  the  cultivation  of  an  art 
which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  a  leisurely 
and  peaceftal  life.  The  three  great  divisions 
of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative  ftimily 
in  the  choir.  Asaph  himself  appears  to  have 
played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr.  xvi.  5),  and 
this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  XV.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time 
more  distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band 
played  on  psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers 
were  distinct  from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  35,  "the  singers  went  before,  the 
players  on  instruments  followed  after,  in  the 
midst  of  the  damsels  playing  with  timbrels." 
The  **  players  on  instruments "  were  the 
performers  upon  stringed  instruments,  like 
the  psaltery  and  harp.  The  "players  on  in- 
struments **  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  different 
Arom  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or 
performers  on  perforated  wind-instruments 
(see  1  K.  i.  40).  "The  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels'*  (comp.  I  Chr.  xiiL  8)  seem  to 
indicate  that  women  took  part  in  the  temple 
choir.  The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned 
among  the  instruments  played  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xUi.  8),  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  priesu  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  34,  xvL  6). 
As  they  were  also  used  in  royal  proelama- 
tions  (3  K.  xL  14),  they  were  probably  In- 
tended to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the 
royalty  of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of 
his  people,  as  well  as  to  sound  the  alarm 
against  His  enemies  (8  Chr.  xiii.  13).— In 
the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place. 
The  kings  had  their  court  musicians  (EccL 
U.  8)  who  bewailed  their  death  (3  Chr.  xxxv. 
35),  and  In  the  luxurious  times  of  the  later 
monarchy  the  eliminate  gallants  of  Israel, 
reeking  with  perftunes  and  stretched  upon 
their  coaches  of  itory,  were  wont  at  their 
banquets  to  aoeompany  the  song  with  the 
tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vt 
4-6)f  and  amused  themselves  with  devising 


musical  instruments  while  their  nation  was 
perishing.  But  while  music  was  thus  mode 
to  minister  to  debauchery  and  excess,  it  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth  and  glad- 
ness, and  the  indication  of  peace  and  pro- 
sperity. It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon 
the  land  that  the  prophet  could  say,  **  the 
mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise  of  them 
that  rejoice  endeth,  the  Joy  of  the  harp 
ceaseth,  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a 
song "  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  The  bridal  proces. 
sions  as  they  passed  through  the  streets  were 
accompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii. 
84),  and  these  ceased  only  when  the  land 
was  desolate  (Es.  xxvi.  18).  The  music  of 
the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs 
and  dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).  The  triumphal 
processions  which  celebrated  a  victory  were 
enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singers  (Ex.  xv. 
I,  80 ;  Judg.  V.  I,  xi.  84 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6, 
xxL  11 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  28  ;  Jud.  xv.  12,  IS), 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even 
accompanied  armies  to  battle.  Besides  songs 
of  triumph  there  were  also  religious  songs 
(Is.  XXX.  39 ;  Am.  v.  33 ;  Jam.  v.  18), 
"songs  of  the  temple"  (Am.  viiL  8),  and 
songs  which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship 
(Ex.  xxxii.  18).  Love  songs  are  alluded  to 
in  Ps.  xlv.  title,  and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were 
also  the  dolefbl  songs  of  the  frineral  proces- 
sion, and  the  wailing  chant  of  the  mourners 
who  went  about  the  streets,  the  professional 
"keening"  of  those  who  were  skilful  in 
lamentation  (3  Chr.  xxxv.  35  ;  EccL  xii.  5 ; 
Jer.  ix.  17-30  ;  Am.  v.  16).  The  grape 
gatherers  sang  as  they  gathered  in  the  vint- 
age, and  the  wine-presses  were  trodden  with 
the  shout  of  a  song  (Is.  xvL  10  ;  Jer.  xlvilL 
83) ;  the  women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the 
mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  during  their  national  prosperity  was 
a  land  of  music  and  melody. — The  instru- 
ments of  music  which  have  been  represented 
in  our  version  by  some  modem  word,  are 
treated  under  their  respective  titles. 

MUSTABD  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  81,  xvU. 
30 ;  Mark  iv.  81 ;  Luke  xiii.  19,  zvii.  6. 
The  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  maintained 
by  Dr.  Boyle  to  be  the  Salvadora  ptrsiea, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  tree 
called  Khardal  (the  Arabic  for  mustard), 
seeds  of  which  are  employed  throughout 
Syria  as  a  substitute  for  mustard,  of  which 
they  have  the  taste  and  properties.  This 
tree  is  found  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near 
Damascus,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  re- 
cogniwd  in  Syria  as  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  adduced  by  Dr.  Boyle  in  support  of  his 
argument,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether 
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some  mustard-plant  {Sinapu)  may  not  after 
all  be  the  mustard-tree  of  the  parable.  The 
objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sinapis 
being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that  the 
seed  grew  into  "  a  tree,"  or,  as  St.  Luke  has 
it,  '*  a  great  tree,"  In  the  branches  of  which 
the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come  and 
lodge.  Now  in  answer  to  the  above  objec- 
tion  it  is  urged  with  great  truth,  that  the 
expression  is  figurative  and  Oriental,  and 
tlmt  in  a  proverbial  simile  no  literal  acciiraoy 
is  to  be  expected.  It  is  an  error,  for  which 
the  langruage  of  Scripture  is  not  accountable, 
to  assert,  as  Dr.  Royle  and  some  others  have 
done,  that  the  passage  implies  that  birds 
*'  built  their  nests "  in  the  tree,  the  Greek 
word  has  no  such  meaning,  the  word  merely 
means  "to  settle  or  rest  upon"  any  thing 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  nor  is  there 
any  occasion  to  suppose  that  the  expreesion 
*'  fowls  of  the  air  "  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  insesaorial  kinds,  linnets,  finches, 
fto.  Hiller*s  explanation  is  probably  the 
correct  one  ;  that  the  birds  came  and  settled 
on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed, 
of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  what- 
ever the  Sinapis  may  be,  it  is  expressly  said 
to  be  a  herb,  or  more  properly  "  a  garden 
herb."     Irby  and  Mangles  mention  the  largo 
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size  which  the  mustard-plant  attains  in 
Palestine.  In  their  Journey  ih)m  Bysan  to 
Adjeloun,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  they  crossed 
a  small  plain  very  thickly  covered  with  her- 
bage, particularly  the  mustard-plant,  whieh 
reached  as  high  as  their  horses*  heads.  Dr. 
Thomson  also  says  he  has  seen  the  Wild 
Mustard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall 
as  the  horse  and  the  rider.  If  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  growa 
as  high  as  a  man  on  horseback,  it  naight 
attain  to  the  same  or  a  greater  height  when 
in  a  cultivated  garden.  The  expression 
"  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,"  ia 
in  all  probability  hyperbolical,  to  denote  a 
very  small  seed  indeed,  as  there  are  many 
seeds  which  are  smaller  than  mustard. 
"The  Lord  in  his  popular  teaching,"  says 
Trench  {N0U4  on  Parables,  108),  "adhered 
to  the  popular  language ; "  and  the  mustard- 
seed  was  used  proverbially  to  denote  any- 
thing veiy  minute. 

MTN'DUS,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caua, 
between  Milbtvs  and  Halicarnassus.  We 
find  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23  that  it  was  the  resi* 
dence  of  a  Jewish  population. 

MY'RA,  an  important  town  in  Ltcia,  and 
interesting  to  us  as  the  place  where  St.  PauU 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was 
removed  from  the  Adramyttian  ship  which 
had  brought  him  from  Caesarea,  and  entered 
the  Alexandrian  ship  in  whieh  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Malta.  Myra  (called  Dembra 
by  the  Greeks)  is  remarkable  still  for  its 
remains  of  various  periods  of  history. 

MYRRH,  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  "  oil  of  holy 
ointment;"  in  £sth.  ii.  12,  as  one  of  the 
substances  used  in  the  purification  of  women ; 
in  Ps.  xlv.  S,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several 
passages  in  Canticles,  as  a  perftime.  The 
Greek  occurs  in  Matt.  ii.  11  amongst  the 
gifts  brought  by  the  wise  men  to  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  in  Mark  xv.  23,  it  is  said  that 
"  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "  was  oflTered  to, 
but  refused  by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Myrrh 
was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John  xix. 
Se,  and  Herod,  ii.  86).  The  Salsamodendrtm 
myrrhaf  which  produces  the  myrrh  of  com- 
merce, has  a  wood  and  bark  which  emit  a 
strong  odour ;  the  gum  which  exudes  from 
the  bark  is  at  first  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by 
exposure  to  the  air :  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Herebinthaceae,  For  the  "  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh,"  see  Gaix.  The  "  myrrh  »• 
mentioned  in  the  A.  Y.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xliii.  1  ,  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
ISty  and  is  generally  considered  to  denote  the 
odorous  resin  which  exudes  trom  the  branches 
of  the  Cistus  creticus^  known  by  the  name  of 
ladanum  or  lahianum.    It  is  clear  that  lol 
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cannot  signify  *•  myrrb,"  which  is  not  pro- 
daced  in  Palestine.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  ISt,  the  Arabic  ladant  the 
Greek  Kt^ovov^  the  Latin  and  English  US- 
danumt  are  identical. 


BalmmotlmiroH  Myrrha. 

MYRTLE  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  viU.  15  ; 
Is.  xU.  19,  It.  is  ;  Zech.  L  8,  10,  11.  The 
modem  Jews  still  adorn  with  myrtle  the 
booths  and  sheds  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Formerly,  as  we  learn  from  Nehemiah  (viii. 
15),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jem- 
salem.  "On  Olivet,"  says  Dean  Stanley, 
**  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and 
the  fig  tree  :  "  on  some  of  the  hills,  however, 
near  Jerusalem,  Hasselquist  observed  the 
myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  The  Myrtua 
emmmunia  is  the  kind  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word. 

MYS'IA  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8}  was  the  region 
about  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
and  Bithynla.  The  term  is  evidently  used 
in  an  ethnological,  not  a  political  sense. 


N  A' AM  AH  (lovelineu).  1.  One  of  the  four 
women  whose  names  are  preserved  in 
the  records  of  the  world  before  the  Flood ; 
all  except  Eve  being  Cainites.  She  was 
daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  Zillah,  and 
■later,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  Tubalcain 


(Gen.  iT.  22  only).— 8.  Mother  of  king  Re- 
hoboam  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  81 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13). 
On  each  occasion  she  is  distinguished  by  the 
title  "  the  (not  *  an,'  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite." 
She  was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women 
whom  Solomon  took  into  his  establishment 
(1  K.  xi.  1). 

NA'AMAH,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  district  of  the  lowland  or  Shefelah  (Josh. 
XT.  41). 

NA'AMAN  {pleatantnen),  1.  •'Naaman 
the  Syrian  "  (Luke  iv.  27).  A  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Josephul, 
and  which  may  very  well  be  a  genuine  one, 
identifies  him  with  the  archer  whose  arrow, 
whether  at  random  or  not,  struck  Ahab  with 
his  mortal  wound,  and  thus  "  gave  deliver- 
ance to  Syria."  The  expression  in  2  K.  v. 
1  is  remarkable — **  because  that  by  him  Je- 
hovah had  given  deliverance  to  Syria."  The 
most  natural  explanation  perhaps  is  that 
Naaman,  in  delivering  his  country,  had  killed 
one  who  was  the  enemy  of  Jehovah  not  less 
than  he  was  of  Syria.  Whatever  the  par- 
ticular exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given 
Naaman  a  great  position  at  the  court  of  Ben- 
hadad.  Re  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  was  nearest  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  whom  he  accompanied  officially,  and 
supported,  when  he  went  to  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Rimmon  ( ver.  18).  He  was  afilicted 
with  a  leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver.  27), 
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whieb  had  hitherto  defied  cure.  The  circum- 
stances  of  his  visit  to  Elisha  are  related  else- 
where. [ELisHAtp.  156.  J — 8.  One  of  the  family 
of  Benjamin  who  came  down  to  jSgypt  with 
Jacob,  as  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  He  was 
the  son  of  Bela,  and  head  of  the  familj  of 
the  Naamites.  (Norn.  xxyL  40  ;  1  Chr.  viii. 
8.4). 

NAA'MATHITE,  the  gentilio  name  of  one 
of  Job's  (fiends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job 
ii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  I,  xlU.  9).  There  is  no 
other  trace  of  this  name  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
town  whence  it  is  derired,  is  unknown. 

NA'BAL  (fool)  was  a  sheepmaster  on  the 
confines  of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  which  bore  firom  its  great 
conqueror  the  name  of  Calxb  (1  Sam.  xxx« 
14,  xxT.  8).  His  residence  was  on  the 
southern  Carmel,  in  the  pasture  lands  of 
Maon.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  abode,  consisted  diiefly  of  sheep  and 
goats.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds 
to  drive  them  into  the  wild  downs  on  the 
slopeis  of  Carmel;  and  it  was  whilst  they 
were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  excursions, 
that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed 
them  unexpected  kindness,  protecting  them 
by  day  and  night,  and  never  themselves  com- 
mitting any  depredations  (1  Sam.  xxv.  7,  IS, 
16).  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  ban- 
quet, on  Carmel,  **  like  the  feast  of  a  king  '* 
(xxv.  2,  4,  86).  It  was  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions that  Nabal  came  across  the  path  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  owes  his  place  in  history. 
Ten  youths  (h>m  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
approached  him  with  a  triple  salutation — 
enumerated  the  services  of  their  master,  and 
ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixtore  of  cour- 
tesy and  defiance,  characteristic  of  the  East, 
**  whatsoever  oometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy 
servants  and  for  th^  son  David.**  The  great 
sheepmaster  was  not  disposed  to  recognise 
this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On  hear- 
ing the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he 
broke  out  into  fUry,  **  Who  is  David  f  and 
who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  1  ** — **  "What  runaway 
slaves  aie  these  to  interfere  with  my  own 
domestic  arrangements  f  **  (xxv.  10,  11). 
The  moment  that  the  messengers  were  gone, 
the  shepherds  that  stood  by  perceived  the 
danger  that  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
not  speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife,  as  to  the 
good  angel  of  the  household,  one  of  the  shep- 
herds told  the  state  of  affkirs.  She,  with 
the  offerings  usual  on  such  occasions,  loaded 
the  asses  of  Nabal's  large  establishment — 
herself  mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her 
attendants  running  before  her,  rode  down 
the  hill  towards  David's  eneamimient.  David 
had  already  made  the  fktal  vow  of  extermi- 


nation (xxv.  SS).  At  this  moment,  as  it 
would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  bereell 
on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  fbrth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  form  and 
expression  almost  assumes  the  tone  of  poetry. 
She  returns  with  the  news  of  David*8  recan- 
tation  of  his  vow.  Nabal  is  then  in  at  the 
height  of  his  orgies,  and  his  witb  dared  not 
communicate  to  him  either  his  danger  or  his 
escape  (xxv.  86).  At  break  of  day  she  told 
him  both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  soddenly 
roiised  to  a  sense  of  that  which  impended 
over  him.  "  His  heart  died  within  him,  and 
he  became  as  a  stone."  It  was  as  if  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  Ten  days  he  lingered,  **  and  the  Lord 
smote  Nabal,  and  he  died  "  (xxv.  87,  38). 

NA'BOTH,  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jesebel, 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  vineyard  at  Jezreel, 
close  to  the  royal  palace  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,2).  It  thus  became  an  object  of  dc»ire  to  the 
king  who  offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or 
another  vineyard,  in  exchange  for  this.  Na- 
both,  in  the  independent  spirit  of  a  Jewi^ 
landholder,  refused.  "  Jehovah  forbid  it  to 
me  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers  unto  thee.*'  Ahab  was  oowed  by 
this  reply;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  Jexebel 
was  roused.  She  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands.  A  solemn  flast  was  proclaimed 
as  on  the  announcement  of  some  great  cala- 
mity. Naboth  wa«  "set  on  high"  in  the 
public  place  of  Samaria  :  two  men  of  worth- 
less character  accused  him  of  having  **  eursed 
God  and  tne  king."  Ho  and  his  children 
(2  K.  ix.  26)  were  dragged  out  of  the  city 
and  despatched  the  same  night.  The  place 
of  execution  there,  was  by  the  laiye  tank  or 
reservoir,  which  still  remains  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  oatside  the 
walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  tons  were 
stoned;  and  the  blood  from,  their  wounds 
ran  down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below. 

NABUCHODONO'SOR.  [Nkbvcbadkxx- 
aA«]. 

NA'CHON'S  THRESHING. FLOOB,  the 
place  at  which  the  ark  had  arrived  in  its 
progress  from  Kiijath-Jearim  to  Jeruaaiem, 
when  Uzsah  lost  his  life  in  hia  too  hasty 
seal  for  its  safety  (2  Sam.  vt  6). 

NA'CHOR.     [Nahoa.] 

NA'DAB  (liberal),  1.  The  eldest  ton  of 
Aaron  and  Blisheba,  (Ex.  vL  23 ;  Nam.  iii. 
2).  He,  his  father  and  brother,  and  seventy 
old  men  of  Israel  were  led  oat  tma  the  midst 
of  the  assembled  people  (Ex.  xxir.  1),  and 
were  commanded  to  stay  and  worship  God 
**  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  sanunit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  oome  near  to  the 
Lord.    Subeeqaently  (Lev.  x.  I)  Nadab  mud 
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his  brother  were  ttraek  dead  before  the  sanc- 
tuary by  fire  from  the  Lord.  Their  offence 
was  kindling  the  incense  in  their  censers 
with  "strange"  fire,  <.«.,  not  taken  from 
that  which  burned  perpetually  (Lev.  ri. 
18}  on  the  altar.— 8.  King  Jeroboam's  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  b.c. 
954,  and  reigned  two  years  (1  K.  xt.  25-81). 
At  the  siege  of  Gibbethon  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  army,  and  the  Icing 
was  slain  by  Baasha,  a  man  of  Issachar. 

NACGE,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  35).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Nogcth 
(1  Chr.  iiL  7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Onias  I.,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 

NAH'ALAL,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebnlun, 
given  with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Merarite 
Levitee  (Josh.  xxi.  85).  It  is  the  same 
which  in  Josh.  xix.  15  is  inaccurately  given 
in  the  A.  Y.  as  Nahallal,  the  Hebrew  being 
in  both  cases  identical.  Elsewhere  it  is  called 
Nahaix)l  (Judg.  i.  80).  The  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud asserts  that  Nahalal  was  in  post-biblical 
times  called  Mahlnl;  and  this  is  identified 
with  the  modem  MaM,  a  Tillage  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon. 

NAHAUEL  {torrent*  9f  Chd),  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  Israel  in  the  latter  part  of 
their  progress  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  19). 
It  lay  "  beyond,"  that  is,  north  of  the  Amon 
(rer.  18),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth, 
the  next  after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or 
wady,  and  it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Wady  Eneheyle^  which  runs  into 
the  Mi^eht  the  ancient  Amon,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  place  at  which  the 
road  between  Rabba  and  Aroer  crosses  the 
ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

NAH'ALOL.     [Nahalai..] 

NA'HASH  {terpent),  1.  King  of  the  Am- 
monites,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  that  cruel  alternative  of  the 
loss  of  their  right  eyes  or  slavery,  which 
roused  the  swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  Ammonite  force  (1 
Sam.  xi.  1,  3-11).  "Nahash"  would  seem 
to  have  been  tbe  title  of  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  rather  than  the  name  of  an  indi- 
riduaL  Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun  had 
rendered  David  some  special  and  valuable 
■ervioe,  which  David  was  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  of  requiting  (3  Sam.  x.  2).— 8. 
A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  xvli. 
25}  in  stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  Absalom's  army. 
Amasa  is  there  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  certain  Ithra,  by  Abigail,  "daughter  of 
Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zeraiah."  By  the 
genealogy  of  1  Chr.  U.  16  it  appears  that 
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Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David 
and  the  other  children  of  Jesse.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises.  How  could  Abigail  have 
been  at  the  same  time  daughter  of  Nahash 
and  sister  to  the  children  of  Jesse  ?  To  this 
two  answers  may  be  given : — 1.  The  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that  Nahash 
and  Jesse  were  identical.  2.  That  Nahash 
was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the 
same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concu- 
bine—In  which  capacity  she  had  given  birth 
to  Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afterwards  wife 
to  Jesse,  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 

NA'HATH,  one  of  the  "  dukes  "  or  phy- 
larehs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of 
Beuel  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  18,  17  ; 
1  Chr.  1.  87). 

NA'HOR,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the 
family  of  Abraham. — 1.  His  grandfether : 
the  son  of  Serag  and  fkther  of  Terah  (Gen. 
xi.  22-25). — 8.  Grandson  of  the  preceding, 
son  of  Terah  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order  of  the 
ages  of  the  family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably 
inverted  in  the  narrative;  in  which  case 
Nahor,  instead  of  being  younger  than  Abra- 
ham, was  really  older.  He  married  Milcah, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Haran;  and 
when  Abraham  and  Lot  migrated  to  Canaan, 
Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  EuphratM. 
Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  Ishmael,  Nahor  was 
the  father  of  twelve  sons,  and  fiirther,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the 
children  of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a  oonoubine 
(Gen.  xxii.  21-24).  Special  care  is  taken  in 
speaking  of  the  li^timate  branch  to  specify 
its  descent  from  Milcah — "  the  son  of  Milcah, 
which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this 
pure  and  unsullied  raoe  that  Abraham  and 
Rebekah  in  turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for 
their  sons.  But  with  Jacob's  flight  fhim 
Haran  the  intercourse  ceased. 

NAH'SHON,  or  NAASH'ON,  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  and  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah 
(as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah, 
1  Chr.  iL  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  number- 
ing in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  28  ;  Num.  i. 
7,  ftc).  His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wif^  to 
Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to 
Rahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  He  died 
in  the  wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvL 
64,  65. 

NA'HTTM  [e<msolation).  Nahum  "  the  El- 
koshite,"  the  seventh  in  order  of  the  minor 
proph^.  His  personal  history  is  quite  un- 
known. The  site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place, 
is  disputed,  some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others 
in  Assyria.  Those  who  maintain  the  latter 
view  assume  that  the  prophet's  parents  were 
carried  into  oaptivity  by  Tiglath-pllcser,  and 
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tbat  the  prophet  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Alkiuih,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two 
miles  north  of  Mosul.  But  there  is  nothing 
In  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it 
was  written  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  tbe  scenes 
which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the  language  that 
of  an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.  No  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  captivity ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  imagery  is  such  as  would  be 
natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine  (i.  4), 
to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the 
%-ineyards  of  Carmel,  and  the  blossom  of  Le- 
banon, were  emblems  of  all  that  was  luxu- 
riant and  fertile.  The  language  employed  in 
1.  15,  ii.  2,  is  appropriate  to  one  who  wrote 
for  his  countrymen  in  their  native  land.  In 
fact  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory  that  Nahum 
flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  village 
Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed  tomb, 
and  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  appa- 
rently selected  by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a 
shrine  for  pilgrims.  Th«  date  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  can  be  determined  with  as  little 
precision  as  bis  birth-place.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  prophecy  was  written  before 
the  final  downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture 
by  the  Medes  and  Chaldaeans  (oir.  b.c.  625). 
The  allusions  to  the  Assyrian  power  imply 
that  it  was  stiU  unbroken  (i.  12,  iL  IS,  14, 
lii.  15-17).  It  is  most  probable  t^t  Nahum 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of 
Hexekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  either  in 
Jerusalem  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  superscription,  **  the  burden  of  Nineveh," 
the  destruction  of  which  he  predicts. 

NAlN,  a  village  of  Galilee,  the  gate  of 
which  is  made  illustrious  by  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  (Luke  vii.  12).  The  modem 
Ifein  is  situated  on  the  north-western  edge 
of  the  **  Little  Hermon,'*  or  Jebel-ed-DUhfft 
where  the  ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon.  The  entrance  to  the  place,  where 
our  Saviour  met  the  fhneral,  most  probably 
always  have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  tram 
the  plain;  and  here,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  village,  the  rock  is  ftdl  of  sepulchral 
saves. 

NAlOTH,  or  more  taWj,  "Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah ; "  a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David 
took  refuge  together,  alter  the  latter  had 
made  his  escape  Arom  the  Jealous  fury  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22,  28,  xx.  1).  It 
is  evident  firom  ver.  18,  that  Naioth  was  not 
actually  in  Bamah,  Samuel's  habitual  resi- 
dence. In  its  corrected  form  the  name  sig- 
nifies **  habitations,"  and  probably  means  the 
hnts  or  dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of 
prophets  over  which  Samuel  presided,  as 
Elishft  did  over  those  at  Oilgal  and  Jericho. 


NANE'A.  The  last  act  of  Antioehns  Epi- 
phanes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  tempUr 
of  Nanea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (1  Maoc.  vi.  1-4  ;  2  Mace  i.  18-16). 
The  Persian  goddess  Nanea  is  appaiently  the 
Moon-goddess. 

NA'OMI,  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  and  mother- 
in-Uw  of  Ruth  (Ruth  i.  2,  Ac.,  ii.  1.  6c., 
ilL  1,  iv.  8,  Sec).  The  name  is  derived  fhxn 
a  root  signifying  sweetness  or  pleasantness ; 
whence  we  read  : — **  Call  me  not  Naomi 
(pleasant),  call  me  Mara  (bitter)  ....  why 
call  ye  me  Naomi  when  Jehovah  had  testified 
against  me  T " 

NA'PHISH,  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15  ;  1  Chr.  L  81).  The 
tribe  descended  fh>m  Nodab  was  subdued  by 
the  Beubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  of 
the  tribe  of  Manaeseh,  when  **  they  made  war 
with  the  Hagarites,  with  Jetur,  and  Ifephuk, 
and  Nodab"  (1  Chr.  V.  19). 

NAPH'TALI  {wreatlinff).  The  filth  son  (tf 
Jacob ;  the  second  child  borne  to  him  by  Bil- 
hah,  Rachel's  slave.  His  birth  and  the  be- 
stowal of  his  name  are  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx. 
8  : — "  and  Rachel  said  *  wrestlings  (or  con* 
tortious — naphttUt)  of  God  have  I  wrestled 
{nipJUalti)  with  my  sister  and  have  pre- 
vailed.*' And  she  called  his  name  NaphtalL" 
At  the  migration  to  Egypt  four  sons  are  at- 
tributed to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvL  24  ;  Ex.  i. 
4;  1  Chr.  vii.  18).  When  the  census  was 
taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the  tribe  numbered  no 
less  than  58,400  fighting  men  (Num.  1.  48, 
ii.  80).  But  when  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  were  reached,  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400  (Num.  xxvi.  48-50).  Dur- 
ing the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naph- 
tali occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the 
Sacred  Tent  with  Dan  and  Asher  (Num.  iL 
25-81).  In  the  apportionment  of  the  land, 
the  lot  of  Naphtali  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west 
lay  Asher ;  on  the  south  Zebnlnn,  and  on  the 
east  the  trans-Jordanic  Manasseh.  The  north 
terminated  with  the  ravine  of  the  Litdnp  or 
Leontes,  and  opened  into  the  splendid  valley 
which  separates  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon. 
The  south  boundary  was  probably  very  much 
the  same  as  that  wliich  at  a  later  tive  sepa- 
rated Upper  (h>m  Lower  Galilee.  In  the 
reign  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  b.c.  780), 
Tiglath-Pileser  overran  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the  populati<m,  and 
bore  them  away  to  Assyria.  But  though  the 
history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ends  here, 
yet  under  the  title  of  Galilu  the  district 
which  t)iey  had  formerly  occupied  was  dee- 
I  tined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  im» 
portant  than  it  had  ever  before  been. 
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NAPHTALI,  .MOUNT.  The  moontainous 
district  which  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  anHwer- 
ingr  to  *' Mount  Ephraim "  in  the  centre 
and '"Mount  Judah"  in  the  aouth  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

NAPH'TUHIM,  a  Mizraite  naUon  or  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  the  account  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  1  Chr.  i.  11). 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in  the 
list  of  the  Mizraites,  the  Naphtuhim  were 
probably  settled  at  first,  either  in  Egypt  or 
immediately  to  the  west  of  it. 

NARCIS'SUS,  a  dweller  at  Eome  (Rom. 
XTi.  1 1),  some  members  of  whose  household 
were  known  as  Christians  to  St.  Paul.  Some 
hare  assumed  the  identity  of  this  Narcissus 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

NARD.     [Spikenabd.] 

NA'THAN  (a  giver),  1.  An  eminent  He- 
brew prophet  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  He  first  appears  in  the  consulta- 
tion with  Darid  about  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3,  17).  He  next 
comes  forward  as  the  reprover  of  David  for 
the  sin  with  fiathsheba ;  and  his  fiunous  apo- 
logue on  the  rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb, 
which  is  the  only  direct  example  of  his  pro- 
phetic power,  shows  it  to  have  been  of  a 
Tery  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On  the 
birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially 
charged  with  giving  him  his  name,  Jkoidiah, 
or  else  with  his  education  (2  Sam.  xiL  25). 
At  any  rate,  in  the  last  years  of  David,  it  is 
Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of  Solomon, 
turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  He  advised 
Bathsheba ;  he  himself  yentured  to  enter  the 
royal  presence  with  a  remonstrance  against 
the  king's  apathy ;  and  at  David's  request  he 
assisted  in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  (1  E. 
i.  8,  10,  11,  22,  28,  24,  32,  84,  38,  45). 
This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of 
his  intervention  in  the  history.  He  left  two 
works  behind  him — a  Life  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29),  and  a  Life  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29).  The  last  of  these  may  have  been  in- 
complete, as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  out- 
lived Solomon.  But  the  biography  of  David 
by  Nathan  is,  of  all  the  losses  which  anti- 
quity, sacred  or  profane,  has  sustained,  the 
most  deplorable.  His  grave  is  shown  at 
SalhiUf  near  Hebron.^ — ^2.  A  son  of  David ; 
one  of  the  four  who  were  bom  to  him  by 
Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5 ;  oomp.  xir.  4,  and 
S  Sam.  T.  14).  Nathan  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father's  or 
Siis  brother's  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us 
firom  his  appearing  as  one  of  the  forefathers 
of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke  (iiL 
81). — 8.  Son,  or  brother,,  of  one  of  the  mem- 


bers of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  1 
Chr.  xi.  88). 

NATHAN'AEL,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ 
eonccruing  whom,  under  that  name  at  least, 
we  learn  fh>m  Scripture  little  more  than  his 
birthplace,  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2), 
and  bis  simple  truthful  character  (John  i. 
47).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  first 
three  Gospels.  But  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are  the 
same  person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief  is 
as  follows:  St.  John,  who  twice  mentions 
Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of  Bar- 
tholomew at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3 ;  St.  Mark 
iiL  18;  and  St.  Luke  ri.  14,  all  speak  of 
Bartholomew,  but  never  of  Nathanael.  It 
may  be,  thitt  Nathanael  was  the  proper  name, 
and  Bartholomew  (son  of  Tholmai)  the  sur- 
name of  the  same  diiseiple,  Just  as  Simon  was 
called  Bar-Jona,.  and  Josesy  Barnabas.  It  was 
Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus, 
Just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon ;  and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each 
of  the  first  three  Evangelists  immediately 
after  Philip,  while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled 
with  Philip  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
Simon  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  James 
with  hia  brother  John. 

NAZ'ARENE,  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth. 
This  appellative  is  applied  to  Jesus  in  many 
passages  in  the  N.  T.  Its  application  to  Jesus, 
in  consequence  of  the  providential  arrange- 
ments by  which  His  parents  were  led  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  Nazareth,  wae  the  filling 
out  of  the  predictions  in  which  the  promised 
Messiah  is  described  as  a  IfeUert  %.e.  a  sJioot, 
sprout,  of  Jesse,  a  humble  and  despised  de- 
scendant of  the  decayed  royal  fieunily.  When- 
ever men  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Nazarene, 
they  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  names  of  the  predicted 
Messiah,  a  name  indicative  both  of  his  royal 
descent  and  his  humble  condition.  Once 
(Acts  xxiv.  5)  the  term  Nazarenes  is  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt. 
The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordi- 
nary designation  of  Christians. 

NAZ'ARETH,  the  ordinary  residence  of 
our  Saviour,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  O.  T., 
but  occurs  first  in  Matt.  ii.  23.  It  derives 
its  celebrity  firom  its  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory of  Christ,  and  in  that  respect  has  a  hold 
on  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  men  which 
it  shares  only  with  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 
It  is  situated  among  the  hills  which  consti- 
tute the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before 
they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present 
village  is  en-Ndzirah,  the  same,  therefore,  as 
of  old ;  it  is  formed  on  a  hill  or  mountain 
1  B  2 
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(Luke  iv.  29) ;  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Galilee  (Mark  i.  9) ;  it  is  near 
Cuna,  according  to  the  implication  in  John  ii. 
1,  2, 11  ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the  neighhoar- 
hood  (Luke  ir.  29) ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of 
testimonies  reach  back  to  Eusebius,  the  father 
of  Church  history,  vhich  represent  the  place 
as  having  occupied  an  invariable  position. 
The  modem  Nazareth  belongs  to  the  better 
class  of  eastern  villages.  It  has  a  population 
of  3000  or  4000  ;  a  few  are  Mohammedans, 
the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians.  The 
.origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  47)  is  not  certainly  known. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked 
upon  with  contempt  by  the  pe6ple  of  Judaea 
because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect,  were  less 
cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  their 
position  to  eontact  with  the  heathen.  But 
Nazareth  laboured  under  a  special  oppro> 
brium,  for  it  was  a  Galilean  and  not  a  south- 
em  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question 
whether  **  any  good  thing  "  could  come  firom 
that  souroe.  —  Among  the  "holy  places" 
which  the  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  two  localities  are  of 
special  interest.  One  of  these  is  the  **  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin,'*  eituated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  town,  where,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus 
received  the  angel's  salutation  (Luke  1.  28). 
The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Pre- 
cipitation. Above  the  town  are  several  rocky 
ledges  over  which  a  person  could  not  be 
thrown  without  almost  certain  destmction. 
But  there  is  one  very  remarkable  precipice, 
almost  perpendicular,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  near  the  Maronite  church,  which  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  identical  one  over 
which  His  infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to 
hurl  Jesus. 

NAZ'ARITE,  more  properly  NAZ'miTE 
{one  »eparttUd)f  one  of  either  sex  who  was 
bound  by  a  vow  of  a  peculiar  kind  to  be  set 
apart  firom  others  for  the  service  of  God. 
The  obligation  was  either  for  life  or  for  a 
defined  time.  There  is  no  notice  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  Nazarites  for  life ;  but  the  regu- 
lations for  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  of  days  are 
given  Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during 
the  term  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to 
abstain  fhnn  wine,  grapes,  with  every  pro- 
duction of  tlie  vine,  and  from  every  kind  of 
intoxicating  drink.  He  was  forbidden  to  cut 
the  liair  of  his  head,  or  to  approach  any  dead 
body,  even  that  of  his  nearest  relation.  When 
the  period  of  his  vow  was  fulfilled,  he  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and 
was  required  to  offer  a  he  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  a  ewe-lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a 
ram  for  a  peace-offering,  with  the  usual  ac- 


companiments of  peace-offerings  (Lev.  vii. 
12,  13)  and  of  the  offering  made  at  the  e<m- 
secration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  2),  "  a  basket 
of  unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  min- 
gled with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened  bread 
anointed  with  oil"  (Num.  vi.  15).  He 
brought  also  a  meat-offering  and  a  drink- 
offering,  which  appear  to  tiave  been  presented 
by  themselves  as  a  distinct  act  of  service 
(ver.  17).  He  was  to  cut  off  the  hair  of 
"  the  head  of  his  separation "  (that  is,  the 
hair  which  had  grown  during  the  period  of 
his  consecration)  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed 
upon  his  hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of 
the  ram,  with  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes 
and  one  of  the  wafers,  and  then  took  thera 
again  and  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering. 
Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures ;  Samson,  Samud,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these 
actually  called  a  Nazarite  is  Sams(m.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  vow  for  lifSe  was 
ever  voluntarily  taken  by  the  individuaL  In 
all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history, 
it  was  made  by  the  jMurents  before  the  birUi 
of  the  Nazarite  himself. — Of  the  two  rows 
recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that  in  Acta  xviiL  18 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
Nazarite  vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it  is 
that,  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Jemsalem, 
he  **  shaved  his  head  in  Cenohreae,  for  he 
had  a  vow."  It  is  most  likely  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  vow,  modified  from  the  proper  Naza- 
rite vow,  which  had  come  into  use  at  this 
time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who  had 
been  visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  eala- 
mity.  The  other  reference  to  a  vow  taktn. 
by  St.  Paul  is  in  Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  exhorting  him  to 
take  part  with  four  Christians  who  had  a 
vow  on  them,  to  sanctify  (not  pvrifyt  m  in 
A.  v.)  himself  with  them,  and  to  be  at 
charges  with  them,  that  they  might  shave 
their  heads.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
was  a  strictly  legal  Nazarite  vow. — ^The  mean- 
ing of  the  Nazarite  vow  has  been  regarded  in 
diffierent  lights.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice.  That  it  was  essentially 
a  sacrifice  of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  ob- 
Tiously  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Law  (Num.  vL  2).  As  the  Nazarite  was  a 
witness  for  the  straitness  of  the  Law,  as  dis- 
tingruished  firom  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel, 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  a  submission  to 
the  letter  of  the  rule.  Its  outward  manifesta- 
tions were  restraints  and  eccentricities.  Tho 
man  was  separated  trom  his  brethren  that  he 
might  be  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Lord. 
This  was  consistent  with  the    purpose   ol 
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divine  wisdom  for  the  time  for  which  it  was 
ordained. 

NEAP'OLIS,  is  the  place  in  northern 
Greece  where  Paul  and  his  associates  first 
landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xri.  11);  where,  no 
doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to 
Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  whence  certainly 
he  embarked  on  his  lost  Jonmey  throogh  that 
province  to  Troas  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx. 
6).  Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Keapolis 
was  evidently  the  port,  and  is  represented 
by  the  present  Kapolla, 

NEBAl'OTH,  NEBAJ'OTH,  the  "first- 
born of  Ishmael  '*  (Gen.  xxv.  18 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
29),  and  father  of  a  pastoral  tribe  named 
after  him,  the  "rams  of  Nebaioth"  being 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Ix.  7)  with 
the  fiocks  of  Eedar.  From  the  days  of  Jerome 
this  people  had  been  identified  with  the  Na- 
bathoeans,  of  whom  Petra  was  the  capital. 

NE'BAT,  the  father  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi. 
26,  xii.  2,  15,  &c.),  is  described  as  an  Ephra- 
thite,  or  Ephraimite,  of  Zereda. 

NE'BO,  MOUNT,  the  mountain  tmm  which 
Moses  took  his  first  and  last  view  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Deut.  xxxiL  49,  xxxiv.  1). 
It  is  described  as  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  fac- 
ing Jericho ;  the  head  or  summit  of  a  monn- 
Uin  called  the  Pisgah  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  minuteness  of  this  description,  no  one 
has  yet  snoceeded  in  pointing  out  any  spot 
which  answers  to  Nebo. 

NE'BO.  1.  A  town  of  Beuben  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan  (Num.  zxxii.  S,  38). 
In  the  remarkable  prophecy  adopted  by 
Iraiah  (zv.  2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviU.  1,  22) 
concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion  as  before,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Moab.  Eusebiiu  and  Jerome  identify  it 
with  Nobah  or  Kenath,  and  place  it  8  miles 
south  of  Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  e/- 
Habis  appear  to  stand  at  present. — 8.  The 
children  of  Nebo  returned  tram  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  29,  x.  43 ;  Neh.  vii.  88). 
The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and 
Lydda,  which  implies  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the  modem 
£eit-yilbah,  about  12  miles  N.W.  by  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  8  from  Lydda. — 3.  Nebo,  which 
occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii.  1)  as  the  name  of  a  Chaldaean  god, 
is  a  well  known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  He  was  the  god  who  presided 
over  learning  and  letters.  His  general  cha- 
racter corresponds  to  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Thoth,  the  Greek  Hermes  and  the  Latin 
Mercury.  Astronomically  he  is  identified 
with  the  planet  nearest  the  sun.  In  Baby- 
lonia Nebo  held  a  prominent  place  from  an 
early  time.    The  ancient  town  of  Boreippa 


was  especially  under  his  protection,  and  the 
great  temple  there  (the  modern  Birt'Jiimrud) 
was  dedicated  to  him  from  a » very  remote 
age.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most 
important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose  names 
the  word  Ifabu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an  ele- 
ment. 

NEBUCHADNEZ'ZAR,  or  NEBUCHAD- 
BEZ'ZAR,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  Babylonian  kings.  His  name  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  "Nebo  is  the  protector 
against  misfortune."  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire.  In  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  Nebuchadnezzar  led  an  army  against 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  defeated  him 
at  Carchemish  (b.c.  605)  in  a  great  battle 
(Jcr.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele-syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem  (Dan.  i. 
I,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders 
when  intelligence  arrived  which  recalled  him 
hastily  to  Babylon.  Nabopolassar,  after  reign- 
ing 21  years,  had  died,  and  the  throne  was 
vacant.  In  some  alarm  about  the  succession 
he  hurried  back  to  the  capital,  accompanied 
only  by  his  light  troops;  and  crossing  the 
desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or 
Palmyra,  reached  Babylon  before  any  dis- 
turbance had  arisen,  and  entered  peaceably 
on  his  kingdom  (b.c.  604).  Within  three 
years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition 
into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  oountriea.  Jehoiakim, 
who,  although  threatened  at  first  with  cap- 
tivity  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally 
maintained  on  the  throne  as  a  Babylonian 
vassal,  after  three  years  of  service  "  turned 
and  rebelled  "  againft  his  suzerain,  probably 
trusting  to  be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  K. 
xxiv.  1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoenicia 
seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt;  and  the 
Chaldaean  monarch,  who  had  previously  en- 
deavoured to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his 
generals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once  more  took  the  field 
in  person,  and  marched  first  of  all  against 
Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city,  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  army  there  to  continue  the 
siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which 
submitted  without  a  struggle.  According  to 
Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jehoiakim  with 
death  (comp.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvL 
30),  but  placed  his  son  Jehniaohin  upon 
the  throne.  Jehoiachin  reigned  only  three 
months;  for,  on  his  showing  symptoms  of 
disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  the 
yonng  prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon, 
together  with  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  Temple 
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treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedckiah, 
king  in  bis  room.  Tyre  still  held  out ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the 
time  of  its  first  inrestment  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell  (b.c.  585).  Ere  this  happened, 
Jerusalem  had  been  totally  destroyed.  This 
consummation  was  owing  to  the  folly  of 
Zedekiah,  who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, made  a  treaty  with  Apries  (Etopbra), 
king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15),  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  alliance  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchad- 
neEzar  commenced  the  final  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, — ^his 
own  seventeenth  year  (b.c.  588),  and  took  it 
two  years  later  (b.c.  586).  One  effort  to 
carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptian  army  crossed 
the  fh>ntier,  and  began  its  march  towards 
Jerusalem ;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new 
foe.  According  to  Josephus  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Apries  was  completely  de- 
feated :  but  the  Scriptural  account  seemi 
rather  to  imply  that  the  Egyptians  retired 
on  the  advance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
recrossed  the  frontier  without  risking  an 
engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  After  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Ze- 
dekiah escaped  fh>m  the  city,  but  was  cap- 
tured near  Jericho  (ib.  xzxix.  5)  and  brought 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in  the  territory 
of  Hamath,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by 
the  king's  order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief 
nobles  were  slain.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  re- 
turned to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah,  whom  he 
imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
leaving  Nebozar-adan,  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  the  pacification  of  Judaea.  0«daliah, 
a  Jew,  was  appointed  governor,  but  he  was 
shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews 
either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  carried  by 
Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The  military 
successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be  traced 
minutely  beyond  this  point.  It  may  be 
gathered  from  the  prophetical  Scriptures 
and  firom  Josephus,  that  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of 
Phoenicia  (Ez.  xxvi.-xxviiL) ;  after  which 
the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that 
fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi.  18-26  ;  Ez.  xxix. 
2-20). — We  are  told  that  the  first  care  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  on  obtaining  quiet  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  after  the  first  Syrian 
expedition,  was  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Bel 
{BeUMerodach)  at  Babylon  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Syrian  war.  He  next  proceeded  to 
strengthen  and  beautify  the  city,  which  he 


renovated  throughout,  and  surrounded  with 
several  lines  of  fortification,  himself  adding 
one  entirely  new  quarter.  Having  finished 
the  walls  and  adorned  the  gates  magnificently, 
he  constructed  a  new  palace.  In  the  grounds 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated 
"hanging  garden."  But  he  did  not  confine 
his  efforts  to  the  ornamentation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  capital.  Throughout  the  empii«, 
at  Borsippa,  Sippara,  Cutha,  Chilmad,  Da- 
raba,  Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired 
temples,  constructed  quays,  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  aqueducts,  on  a  scale  of  grandeor  and 
magnificence  surpassing  everything  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the 
constructions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
^STPtian  monarchs.  The  wealth,  greatness, 
and  general  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Towards  the  close  of  his  r^gn  the 
glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suffered  a  tem- 
porary eclipse.  As  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of  mad- 
ness was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks 
called  Lycanthropy,  wherein  the  soflbrer 
imagines  himself  a  beast,  and  quitting  the 
haunts  of  men,  insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a 
beast  (Dan.  iv.  S3).  After  an  interval  of 
four  or  perhaps  seven  years  (Dan.  iv.  16), 
Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left  him.  We  are 
told  that  "  his  reason  returned,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honour  and  bright- 
ness returned;"  and  he  **wa8  esUbliahed 
in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty  was 
added  to  him"  (Dan.  iv.  36).  He  died  in 
the  year  b.c.  561,  at  an  advanced  age  (88  or 
84),  having  reigned  43  years.  A  son,  Evil- 
Mkrodach,  succeeded  him. 

NEBUSHAS'BAN,  one  of  the  oflloera  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  time  of  the  capl;aTe 
of  Jerusalem.  Ho  was  Rab-saris,  t.  e.  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  (Jer.  xxxix.  13).  Neba- 
shasban's  ofllce  and  title  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  L  3),  whom  he  pro- 
bably succeeded. 

NEBUZAR'ADAN,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  i.«. 
chief  of  the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  **  captain  of 
the  guard")  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  capture  of  Jem- 
salem  he  was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
charge  of  the  city  (oomp.  Jer.  xxxix.  11), 
He  seems  to  have  quitted  Judaea  when  he 
took  down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to 
his  master  at  Riblah  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In 
four  years  he  again  appeared  (Jer.  lii.  SO). 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  twenty-third  year 
made  a  descent  on  the  regions  east  of  Jordan, 
including  the  Ammonites  and  Moabitcs,  who 
escaped  when  Jerusalem  was  deatroyed. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  either  on 
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the  way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nehuzar- 
adan  again  passed  through  the  coontry  and 
carried  off  more  oaptivee  (Jer.  lii.  80). 

NEOINAH,  properly  Neginath^  oocnn  in 
the  title  of  Ps.  Ixi.,  "  to  the  chief  musician 
upon  Neginath."  The  LXX.  and  Vulg^vi- 
dently  read  **  Neginoth  *'  in  the  plural,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  iv.  vi.  lir.  It.  Ixvii. 
Ixxri.,  and  the  margin  of  Hah.  iii.  19,  and  is 
perhaps  the  true  reading.  Whether  the 
word  be  singular  or  plural,  it  is  the  general 
term  by  which  all  stringed  instruments  are 
described.  "The  chief  musician  on  i^Tip^moM" 
was  therefore  the  conductor  of  that  portion 
of  the  Temple-choir  who  played  upon  the 
•tringed  instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  IxriU.  25. 

NEG'INOTH.     [Nminah.] 

NEHEMI'AH,  son  of  Hachaliah,  and  ap- 
parently o(  the  tribe  of  Judah.  All  that  we 
know  certainly  concerning  him  is  contained 
in  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  We  first 
find  him  at  Shushan,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  in  high  office  as  the  cup- 
bearer of  king  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  In 
the  20th  year  of  the  king's  reign  i.  e.  b.c. 
445,  certain  Jews  arriyed  from  Judaea,  and 
gave  Nehemiah  a  deplorable  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem.  He  immediately  con- 
ceiyed  the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to 
endeavour  to  better  their  state,  and  obtained 
the  king's  consent  to  his  mission.  Having 
reoeived  his  appointment  as  governor  of 
Judaea,  he  started  upon  his  Journey :  being 
under  promise  to  return  to  Persia  within  a 
given  time.  Nehemiah's  great  work  was  re- 
building, for  the  first  time  since  their  de- 
struction by  Nebuxaradan,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that  city  to  its 
former  state  and  dignity,  as  a  fortified  town. 
In  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  walls  seemed 
to  emerge  from  the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish, 
and  to  encircle  the  city  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
It  soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehe- 
miah had  acted  in  hastening  on  the  work. 
On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor,  8an- 
ballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  appoint- 
ment. But  when  the  restoration  was  seen 
to  be  rapidly  progressing,  their  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  They  made  a  great  con- 
spiracy to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an 
armed  force  and  put  a  stop  to  the  under- 
taking. The  project  was  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nehemiah.  Yarious 
stratagems  were  then  resorted  to  to  get 
Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  take  his  life.  But  that  which  most 
nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
as  if  he  Intended  to  set  himself  up  as  an  in- 


dependent king,  as  soon  as  the  walls  were 
completed.  The  artful  letter  of  Sanballat  so 
tax  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes,  that  he  issued 
a  decree  stopping  the  work  till  ftirther  orders. 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
called Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  his  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired.  But  after 
a  delay,  perhaps  of  several  years,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
crown  his  work  by  repairing  the  Temple, 
and  dedicating  the  walls.  Nehemiah  docs 
not  indeed  mention  this  adverse  decree ;  nor 
should  we  have  suspected  his  absence  at  all 
ftom  Jerusalem,  but  for  the  incidental  allu- 
sion in  ch.  iL  6,  xiii.  6,  coupled  with  the 
long  interval  of  years  between  the  earlier 
and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  It  seems 
that  the  work  stopped  immediately  after  the 
events  narrated  in  vi.  16-19,  and  that  chapter 
vii.  goes  on  to  relate  the  measures  adopted 
by  him  upon  his  return  with  fresh  powers. 
— During  his  government  Nehemiah  firmly 
repressed  the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  usury  of  the  rich,  and  rescued  the  poor 
Jews  from  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  re- 
fused to  receive  his  lawftd  allowance  as 
governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of 
their  poverty,  during  the  whole  twelve  years 
that  he  was  in  office,  but  kept  at  his  own 
charge  a  table  for  150  Jews,  at  which  any 
who  returned  from  captivity  were  welcome. 
He  made  most  carefiil  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministering  priests  and 
Levites,  and  for  the  due  and  constant  cele- 
bration of  Divine  worship.  Beyond  the  32nd 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Nehemiah's 
own  narrative  leads  us,  we  have  no  account 
of  him  whatever. 

NEHEMI'AH,  BOOK  OF,  like  the  pre- 
ceding  one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and  certainly 
not  all  by  the  same  hand.  [Ezba,  Book  of.] 
By  for  the  principal  portion,  indeed,  is  the 
work  of  Nehemiah ;  hut  other  portions  are 
either  extracts  (h>m  various  chronicles  and 
registers,  or  supplementary  narratives  and 
reflections,  some  apparently  by  Ezra,  others, 
perhaps,  the  work  of  the  same  person  who 
inserted  the  latest  genealogical  extracts  from 
the  public  chronicles. — The  main  history  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  covers  about . 
12  years,  viz.,  from  the  20th  to  the  32nd 
year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  t.  e.  from 
B.C.  445  to  433.  The  whole  narrative  gives 
us  a  graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  captives 
in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of 
the  nature  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  condition  of  its  remote  provinces.  The 
documents  appended  to  it  also  give  some 
further  information  as  to  the  times  of  Zerub- 
babel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  con- 
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tinoation  of  the  genealogical  registers  and 
the  succoRsion  of  the  high-priesthood  to  the 
close  of  the  Persian  empire  on  the  other. 
The  ricw  given  of  the  rise  of  two  factions 
among  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  religious 
party ;  the  other,  the  gentilizing  party,  sets 
before  ns  the  germ  of  much  that  we  meet 
with  in  a  more  developed  state  in  later  Jewish 
history.  Again,  in  this  history  as  well  as  in 
the  book  of  Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquiring 
strength  and  definitive  form  on  both  religious 
Imd  political  grounds.  The  book  also  throws 
much  light  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  Jews.  Some  of  its  details  give  us  inci- 
dentally information  of  great  historical  im- 
portance. 

NEHILOTH.  The  title  of  Ps.  t.  in  the 
A.  y .  is  rendered  **  to  the  chief  musician  upon 
Nehiloth."  It  is  most  likely  that  NehUoth 
is  the  general  term  for  perforated  wind- 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth  denotes 
all  manner  of  stringed  instruments. 

NEHUSHTAN,  the  name  by  which  the 
brazen  serpent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  xxi.  9),  was  worshipped  in  the 
tune  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  zviU.  4).  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  our  translators  by  their  rendering, 
*'and  he  called  it  Nehushtan,*'  understood 
that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  Hezekiah, 
and  that  when  he  destroyed  the  brazen  ser- 
pent he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  **a 
brazen  thing,*'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt. 
But  it  is  better  to  understand  the  Hebrew  as 
referring  to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent 
was  generally  known,  the  subject  of  the  verb 
being  indefinite — "and  one  called  it  *Ne- 
hushtan.'" 

NEHEUS,  a  Christian  at  Bone,  sainted  by 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  15.  According  to  tradi- 
tion he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Nerva. 

NER'OAL,  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  deities,  seems  to  have  corres- 
ponded closely  to  the  classical  Mars  (3  K. 
XTii.  30). 

NER'GAL-SHARE'ZER  oecurs  only  in  Jer. 
xxxlx.  3  and  18.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  persons  of  the  name  among  the 
**  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  ac- 
companied Nebuchadnezzar  on  his  last  ex- 
pedition against  Jerusalem.  One  of  these  is 
not  marked  by  any  additional  title ;  but  the 
other  has  the  honourable  distinction  of  Rab- 
mag,  and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any  parti- 
cular interest  attaches.  In  sacred  Scripture 
be  appears  among  the  persons,  who,  by  com- 
mand of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released  Jeremiah 
firom  prison  :  profkne  history  gives  us  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  personage  of  great 
importance,  who  not  long  afterwards  mounted 


the  Babylonian  throne.  This  identification 
depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resembUuiee 
of  name,  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks 
in  the  form  of  NergtU'Shar-uaur ;  but  maialy 
it  rests  upon  the  title  of  RubU'«mf<^  or  Rab- 
Mag,  which  this  king  bears  In  his  inscrip- 
tions. He  is  the  same  as  the  monarch  eaUed 
Neriglissar  or  Neriglissoor,  who  murdered 
Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  His 
reign  lasted  from  b.c.  559  to  b.c.  556. 

NETHINIM.  As  appUed  speeiflcally  to 
a  distinct  body  of  men  connected  with  the 
services  of  the  Temple,  this  name  first  meets 
us  in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T. ;  In  i  Cbr., 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  word,  and  the 
ideas  embodied  in  it  may,  however,  be  toaced 
to  a  much  earlier  period.  As  derired  team 
the  verb  tUUhan  {^^re,  set  apart,  dedicate), 
it  was  applied  to  those  who  were  speeiaUy 
appointed  to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the 
Tabemade.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
Levites  were  ffwm  to  Aaron  and  his  maa, 
i.  0.  to  the  priests  as  an  order,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly the  first  Nethinim  (Num.  iiL  9, 
viii.  19).  At  first  they  were  the  only  at- 
tendants, and  their  work  must  have  been 
laborious  enough.  The  first  oonquests,  how- 
ever, brought  them  their  share  of  the  cap- 
tive slaves  of  the  Midianites,  and  8  SO  were 
given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Num.  xxxi.  47),  while  83  only  were 
assigned  specially  to  the  priests.  This  dis- 
position to  devolve  the  more  laborious  ottoes 
of  their  ritual  upon  slaves  of  another  race 
showed  itself  agsin  in  the  treatment  of  tiw 
Qibeonites.  No  addition  to  the  number  thus 
employed  appears  to  have  been  made  during 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  oontinoed 
to  be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeon- 
ites.  Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  in- 
volved the  GibeonitM  as  well  as  the  priests 
(1  Sam.  xxiL  19),  or  else  they  bad  fhllen 
victims  to  some  oUier  outburst  of  Saul's  fury, 
and,  though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  2),  the  number  was  likely  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  greater  stateliness  of  the 
new  worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  Is  to  this 
period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class 
bearing  this  name  may  be  traced.  The 
Nethinim  were  those  **  whom  David  and  the 
princes  appointed  (Heb.  gave)  for  the  servict 
of  the  Levites"  (Ezr.  viii.  30).  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  oonclnde  that,  in  this  as 
in  the  former  instances,  these  were  either 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanitee.  From  this  time 
the  Nethinim  probably  lived  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple,  doing  its  rougher  work, 
and  so  enabling  the  Levites  to  take  a  higher 
position  as  the  leligious  repreeentattvet  and 
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bifftniotors  of  the  people.  The  example  set 
by  David  was  followed  hj  his  saocessor.  As- 
raming,  as  is  probable,  that  the  later  Rab- 
binic teaching  represents  the  traditions  of  an 
earlier  period,  the  Nethinim  appear  never 
to  hare  lost  the  stigma  of  their  Canaanite 
origin.  They  were  all  along  a  servile  and 
subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which  they 
rise  into  anything  like  prominence  is  that  of 
the  retnm  Arom  the  captivity.  In  that  re- 
turn the  priests  were  conspicuous  and  numer- 
ous, but  the  Levites,  for  some  reason  nnknown 
to  us,  hung  back.  The  services  of  the  Ne- 
thinim were  consequently  of  more  Importfince 
(Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their  case  also,  the 
small  number  of  those  that  Joined  (892  under 
Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including  *'  So- 
lomdn*s  servants  '*)  indicates  that  many  pre- 
fierred  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  exile  to 
returning  to  their  old  service.  Those  that 
did  come  were  consequently  thought  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

NErOPHAH,  a  town  the  name  of  which 
occurs  only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  firom  the  Captivity 
(Ear.  ii.  22;  Neh.  vii.  26;  1  Esdr.  v.  18). 
But,  though  not  directly  mentioned  till  so 
late  a  period,  Netophah  wa«  really  a  much 
old3r  place.  Two  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr. 
xxviL  18,  15),  were  Netophathites.  The 
**  villages  of  the  Netophathites "  were  the 
residence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that  the  parti- 
cular Levites  who  inhabited  these  villages 
were  singers  (Neh.  xli.  38).  To  Judge  firom 
Neh.  vii.  26  the  town  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  or  closely  connected  with*  Bethlehem. 

NETTLE.  The  Hebrew  word  so  translated 
In  Job  XXX.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  81,  was  perhaps 
some  species  of  wild  mustard.  The  Hebrew 
word  translated  nettle  in  Is.  xzxlv.  18  ;  Hos. 
ix.  6 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  81,  may  be  understood  to 
denote  some  species  of  nettle  ( Uriiea). 

NEW  MOON.  The  first  day  of  the  lunar 
month  was  observed  as  a  holy  day.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  daily  sacrifice  there  were  offered 
two  young  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year  as  a  bumt-ofltering,  with 
tte  proper  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings, 
and  a  kid  as  a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  1 1- 
15).  As  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handi- 
craft  work  were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  6),  and  the 
Temple  waa  opened  for  pubUo  worship  (£a. 
xlvi.  8;  Is.  Ixvi.  28).  The  trumpets  were 
blown  at  the  offering  of  the  special  sacrifices 
for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn  jfettivals  (Num. 
X.  10;  Ps.  IxxxL  8).  It  waa  an  occasion 
for  state-banquets  (I  Sam.  xx.  5-24).  In 
later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting  was 
intermitted  at  the  new  moons  (Jud.  viiL  6). 
The  ZM;w  moont  are  generally  mentioned  so 


as  to  show  that  they  were  regarded  as  a 
peculiar  class  of  holy  days,  distinguished 
from  the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sabbaths  (Es. 
xlv.  17  ;  1  Chr.  xxiU.  31 ;  2  Chr.  U.  4,  viii. 
13,  xxxi.  8;  Esr.  iii.  5 ;  Neh.  x.  33).  The 
seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year, 
being  that  of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civD 
year,  and  had  a  significance  and  rites  of  its 
own.  It  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation. 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  [Biblk.] 
NEW  YEAR.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 
NIB'HAZ,  a  deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced 
by  them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shal- 
maneser  (2  E.  xvii.  81).  There  is  no  certain 
information  as  to  the  character  of  the  deity, 
or  the  form  of  the  idol  so  named.  The  Rab- 
bins derived  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  root 
ndbachy  *'  to  bark,"  and  hence  assigned  to  it 
the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  a  dog-headed  man. 

NICA'NOR.  1.  Son  of  Patroclus  (2  Mace, 
viii.  9),  a  general  who  was  engaged  in  the 
Jewish  wars  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
Demetrius  I.  (1  Maoc.  iii.  38,  iv.,  vii.  26,  49). 
— 8.  One  of  lAie  first  seven  deaoons  (Acts  vi. 

NICODE'MUS,  a  Pharisee,  a  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  and  teacher  of  Israel  (John  iii.  1,  10), 
whose  secret  visit  to  our  Lord  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  St. 
John.  A  constitutional  timidity  is  disceniible 
in  the  character  of  the  inquiring  Pharisee. 
Thus  the  few  words  which  he  interposed 
against  the  rash  injustice  of  his  colleagues 
are  cautiously  reeted  on  a  general  principle 
(John  vii.  50).  And  even  when  the  power  of 
Christ's  love,  maniiiested  on  the  cross,  had 
made  the  most  timid  disciple  bold,  Nicodemus 
does  not  come  forward  with  his  splendid  gifts 
of  affection  until  the  example  had  been  set 
by  one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
station  in  society  (xix.  89).  In  these  three 
notices  of  Nicodemus  a  noble  candour  and  a 
simple  love  of  truth  shine  out  in  the  midst  of 
hesitation  and  fear  of  man.  We  can  there- 
fore easily  believe  the  tradition  that  after  the 
resurrection  he  became  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  Peter  and  John. 

NICOLAlTANS.     [Nicolas.] 

NICOLAS  (Acto  vi.  5),  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,  and  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
When  the  church  was  still  confined  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  became  a  convert;  and  being  a 
man  of  honest  report,  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen  by  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  disciples  to  be  one  of  the 
first  seven  deaoons,  and  he  was  ordained  by 
the  apostles.— A  sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15;  but  there  is  no 
reason  except  the  similarity  of  name  for 
identifying  Nioolaa  with  the  sect  which  our 
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Lord  denounces,  for  the  traditions  on  the 
subject  are  of  no  yalue.  It  would  seem  Arom 
Rev.  ii.  14,  that  the  Nicolaitans  held  that  it 
was  lawful  "  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication,"  in  opposition 
to  the  decree  of  the  church  rendered  in  Acts 
XT.  20,  29. 

NICOP'OLIS  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iU.  12, 
as  the  place  where  St.  Paul  was  intending 
to  pass  the  coming  winter.  Nothing  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  determine 
which  Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  One  Ni- 
copolis  was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  The  subscription  (which,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  authority)  fixes  on  this  place, 
calling  it  the  Macedonian  Nicopolis.  But  we 
little  doubt  that  Jerome's  view  is  correct,  and 
that  the  Pauline  Nicopolis  was  the  celebrated 
city  of  Epirus.  This  city  (the  ♦♦  City  of  Vic- 
tory ")  was  built  by  Augustus  in  memory  of 
the  battle  of  Actium.  It  was  on  a  peninsula 
to  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Actium. 

NI'GER  is  the  additional  or  distinctive 
name  given  to  the  Simeon  who  wa«  one  of  the 
teachers  and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  1). 

NIGHT.     [Day.] 

NIGHT-HAWK.  The  Hebrew  word  so 
translated  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  pro- 
bably denotes  some  kind  of  owl. 

NILE,  the  great  river  of  Egypt.  The 
word  Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V. ;  but 
it  is  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Sihor 
[SiHoa],  and  "  the  river  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xv. 
18).  On  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  see  EoTPT. 
The  Nile  is  constantly  before  os  in  the 
history  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male 
children  were  cast ;  in  it,  or  rather  in  some 
canal  or  pool,  was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and 
found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  when  she  went 
down  to  bathe.  When  the  plagues  were 
sent,  the  sacred  river— a  main  support  of  the 
people — and  its  waters  everywhere,  were 
tamed  into  blood. 

NIM'RAH,  a  place  mentioned  by  this  name, 
in  Num.  xxxii.«9  only.  If  it  is  the  same  as 
Bbth-nimrah  (ver.  36)  it  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  By  Eusebius,  however,  it  is 
cited  as  a  "  city  of  Reuben  in  OUead."  A 
wady  and  a  town,  both  called  Nimreh^  have 
been  met  with  in  Betheniyeht  east  of  the 
X^'aA,  and  five  miles  north-west  of  JTttno- 
wdt. 

NIM'RIM,  THE  WATERS  OP,  a  stream 
or  brook  within  the  country  of  Moab,  which 
Is  mentioned  in  the  denunciations  of  tJiat  na- 
tion by  Isaiah  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  84). 
We  should  perhaps  look  for  the  site  of  Nim- 
rim  in  Moab  proper,  •'.  e.  on  the  south-eattem 
shoulder  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

NIM'ROD,  a  son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of 


Ham.  The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in 
Gen.  X.  8,  ff.,  ft>om  which  we  learn  (1)  that 
he  was  a  Cushite ;  (2)  that  he  established  an 
empire  in  Shinar  (the  classical  Babylonia), 
the  chief  towns  being  Babel,  Erech,  Aoeod, 
and  Calneh :  and  (3)  that  he  extended  this 
empire  northwards  along  the  course  of  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a 
second  group  of  capitals,  Nineveh,  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  and  Resen.  (In  verse  11  instead  of 
"out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,"  we 
ought  to  read  "out  of  that  land  he  went 
forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in  the  margin.)  These 
events  may  be  held  to  represent  the  salient 
historical  facts  connected  with  the  earliest 
sta^  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire.  1.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  race  that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower 
Babylonian  plain  was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic 
extraction.  The  name  Cush  itself  was  pre- 
served in  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries under  the  forms  of  Cossaei,  Cissia, 
Cuthah,  and  Susiana  or  Chunstati^  3.  In 
the  second  place,  the  earliest  seat  of  empire 
was  in  the  south  part  of  the  Babylcmian 
plain.  The  large  mounds  which  for  a  vast 
number  of  centuries  have  covered  the  mins 
of  ancient  cities,  have  already  yielded  some 
evidences  of  the  dates  and  names  of  their 
founders,  and  we  can  assign  the  highest 
antiquity  to  the  towns  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Njffer  (perhaps  the  early  Babel, 
though  also  identified  with  Calneh),  Warka 
(the  Biblical  Erech),  Mugheir  (Ur),  and  Sm- 
kereh  (Ellasar),  while  the  name  of  Accad  is 
preserved  in  the  title  Kmu-Akkad^  by  which 
the  founder  or  ^^nbellisher  of  those  towns 
was  distinguished.  The  date  of  their  founda- 
tion may  be  placed  at  about  b.c.  2200. — S.  In 
the  third  place,  the  Babylonian  empire  ex- 
tended its  sway  northwards  along  the  course 
of  the  Tigris  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury  B.C 

NIM'SHI.  The  grandfother  of  Jehu,  who 
is  generally  called  "the  $on  of  Nimshi*' 
(1  K.  xix.  16 ;  2  K.  ix.  2,  14,  20 ;  2  Chr. 
xxU.  7). 

NIN'EVEH,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name 
appears  to  bo  compounded  firom  that  of  an 
Assyrian  deity,  "  Nin,"  corresponding,  it  is 
conjectured,  with  the  Greek  Hercules,  and 
occurring  in  the  names  of  several  Aesyrian 
kings,  as  in  "  Ninus,'*  the  mythic  founder, 
according  to  Greek  tradition,  of  the  city. 
Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  In 
connexion  with  the  primitive  disperaement 
and  migrations  of  the  human  race.  Asahnr, 
or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  wbieb 
is  generally  preferred,  Nimrod,  is  then;  do* 
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Bcribed  (Gen.  x.  11)  as  extending  his  king- 
dom from  the  land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia, 
in  the  south,  to  Assyria  in  the  north,  and 
founding  four  cities,  of  which  the  most 
famous  was  Nineveh.  Hence  Assyria  was 
subsequently  known  to  the  Jews  as  "the 
land  of  Nimrod  "  (cf.  Mic.  ▼.  6),  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Babylon.  The  kingdom  of  Assyria  and 
of  the  Assyrians  is  referred  to  in  the  O.  T.  as 
connected  with  the  Jews  at  a  very  early 
period ;  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  32,  24,  and  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8  ;  but  after  the  notice  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh  in  Genesis  no  further  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the 
book  of  Jonah,  or  the  8th  century  b.c.  In 
this  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians 
are  mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  inrophet 
was  sent  being  termed  the  "king  of  Nine- 
veh," and  his  subjects  **  the  people  of  Nine- 
veh." Assyria  is  first  called  a  kingdom  in 
the  time  of  Menahem,  about  b.c.  770. 
Nahum  (?BwC.  645)  directs  his  prophecies 
against  Nineveh  ;  only  once  against  the  king 
of  Assyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2  K.  (xix.  36)  and 
Is.  xxxvii.  37  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch. 
Sennacherib  was  slain  there  when  worship- 
ping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  Zepha- 
niah,  about  b.c.  630,  couples  the  capital  and 
the  kingdom  together  (U.  13);  and  this  is 
the  last  mention  of  Nineveh  m  an  existing 
eity.  The  destmction  of  Nineveh  occurred 
B.C.  606.  The  city  was  then  laid  waste,  its 
monuments  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants 
scattered  or  carried  away  into  captivity.  It 
never  rose  again  fh>m  its  ruins.  This  total 
disappearance  of  Nineveh  is  ftiUy  confirmed 
by  the  records  of  profkne  history.  The  poli- 
tical history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Assyria, 
of  which  a  sketch  has  already  been  given. 
[AssTxiA.] — Previous  to  recent  excavations 
and  researches,  the  ruins  which  occupied  the  ' 
presumed  site  of  Nineveh  seemed  to  consist  I 
of  mere  shapeless  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  | 
and  rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  briok  ' 
masonry  which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon, 
they  showed  externally  no  signs  of  artificial 
construction,  except  perhaps  here  and  there 
the  traces  of  a  rude  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
ruins  are  to  be  comprised  within  the  actual 
limits  of  the  ancient  city.  The  principal 
ruins  are— 1,  the  group  immediately  opposite 
Mosul,  including  the  great  mounds  otKouyun- 
jik  and  Xebbi  Yunus;  2,  that  near  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Zab,  comprising  the 
mounds  of  Nimroud  and  Athur  ;  3,  Khoraof 
bad,  about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the  former 
river ;  4,  Shere^Khan^  about  5^  miles  to  the 
north  of  Kouyui^Jik  •  and  5,  SeUmiyahf  3  miles 


to  the  north  of  Nimroud.  The  first  traveller 
who  carefully  examined  the  supposed  site  of 
Nineveh  was  Mr.  Rich,  formerly  political 
agunt  for  the  East  India  Company  at  Bagdad ; 
but  his  investigations  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  surrounding 
mounds,  of  which  he  made  a  survey  in  1820. 
In  1843  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at 
Mosul,  fully  explored  the  ruins.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  lower  part  of  a  number  of  halls, 
rooms,  and  jMssages,  for  the  most  part  wains- 
coted with  slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster, 
sculptured  with  figures  in  relief,  the  principal 
entrances  being  formed  by  colossal  human- 
headed  winged  bulls.  No  remains  of  exterior 
architecture  of  any  great  importance  were 
discovered.  The  calcined  limestone  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  charred  wood  and 
charcoal  showed  that  the  building  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely 
di8appeared,and  its  general  plan  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  remains  of  the  lower  story. 
The  collection  of  Assyrian  sculptures  in  the 
Louvre  came  from  these  ruins.  M.  Botta's  dis- 
coveries at  Khorsabad  were  followed  by  those 
of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik, 
made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850.  The 
mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
ruins  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at 
different  periods.  In  general  plan  and  in  con- 
struction they  resembled  the  ruins  at  Khorsa- 
bad— consisting  of  a  number  of  halls,  cham- 
bers, and  galleries,  panelled  with  teiOptured 
and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opening  one 
into  the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed 
by  pairs  of  colossal  human-headed  winged 
bulls  or  lions.  The  exterior  architecture 
could  not  be  traced. — The  Assyrian  edifices 
were  so  nearly  alike  in  general  plan,  con- 
struction, and  decoration,  that  one  descrip- 
tion will  suffice  for  all.  They  were  built 
upon  artificial  mounds  or  platforms,  varying 
in  height,  but  generally  from  30  to  50  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  solidly  constructed  of  regular  layers  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimaoud,  or  consisting 
merely  of  earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as 
at  Koayunjik.  This  platform  was  prolmbly 
faced  -frith  stone  masonry,  remains  of  which 
were  discovered  at  Nimroud,  and  broad 
flights  of  steps  or  inclined  ways  led  up  to  its 
summit.  Although  only  the  general  plan  of 
the  ground-floor  can  now  be  traced,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  palaces  had  several  stories 
built  of  wood  and  sun-dried  bricks,  which, 
when  the  building  was  deserted  and  allowed 
to  fall  to  decay,  gradually  buried  the  lower 
chambers  with  their  ruins,  and  protected  the 
sculptured  slabs  from  the  eff'ects  of  the 
weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and  rubbish 
above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  bom  a  few 
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Inches  to  about  20  feet.  It  is  to  this  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  above  them  that  the 
bas-reliefs  owe  their  extraordinary  preserva- 
tion. The  portions  of  the  edifices  still  re- 
maining consist  of  halls,  chambers,  and 
galleries,  opening  for  the  most  pari  into  large 
uncovered  courts.  The  wall,  above  the 
wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered,  and 
painted  with  figures  and  ornaments.  The 
Mulptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human- 
beaded  lions  and  bulls,  were  for  the  most 
part  in  low  relief.  The  colossal  figures  usu- 
ally represent  the  king,  his  attendants,  and 
the  gods ;  the  smaller  sculptures,  which 
cither  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or 
are  divided  into  two  compartments  by  bands 
of  inscriptions,  represent  battles,  sieges,  the 
chase,  single  combats  with  wild  beasts,  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  &c.  &c.  All  refer  to  public 
or  national  events;  the  hunting-scenes  evi- 
dently recording  the  prowess  and  personal 
valour  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  people — 
**  the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  The 
sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted — 
remains  of  colour  having  been  found  on 
most  of  them.  Thus  decorated,  without  and 
within,  the  Assyrian  palaces  must  liave  dis- 
played a  barbaric  magnificence,  not  however 
devoid  of  a  certain  grandeur  and  beauty, 
which  no  ancient  or  modem  eoifice  has  pro- 
bably exceeded.  These  great  edifices,  the 
depositories  of  the  national  records,  appear 
to  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  abode 
of  the  king  and  the  temple  of  the  gods. — 
Stt€  of  the  City. — Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  identification  of  the  ruins 
which  may  be  properly  included  within 
the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  According  to 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  those  who  concur  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  characters, 
each  group  of  mounds  already  mentioned 
represents  a  separate  and  distinct  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  tenjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  groups  of  mounds 
are  not  ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  forti- 
fied royal  residences,  each  combining  palaces, 
temples,  propylaea,  gardens,  and  parka,  and 
having  its  peculiar  name  ;  and  that  they  all 
formed  part  of  one  great  city  built  and  added 
to  at  different  periods,  and  consisting  of  dis- 
tinct quarters  scattered  over  a  very  large 
area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from 
the  other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compared 
with  Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more 
appropriately  with  Delhi.  It  is  thus  alone 
that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Nineveh,  if 
any  value  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  them, 
can  be  reconciled  with  existing  remains.  As 
ttt  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall  of 
incloeure  comprising  all  the  ruins  has  been 
discovered  at  Nineveh   and  no  such  wall 


ever  existed. — Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh . 
and  lUuHrationa  of  the  0.  T.— These  are 
exclusively  contained  in  the  books  of  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah ;  for  although  Isaiah  foretelli 
the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (ch.  x. 
and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  capital. 
Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  city,  so  that  it  shall  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins:  "With  an  overrunning  flood  he 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof.** 
"  He  will  make  an  utter  end :  affliction  shall 
not  rise  up  the  second  time  '*  (i.  8,  9).  '*  Thy 
people  is  scattered  upon  the  mountains,  and 
no  one  gathereth  them.  There  is  no  healing 
of  thy  bruise  "  (iii.  18,  19}.  Some  commen- 
tators believe  that  "  the  overrunning  flood  " 
refers  to  the  agency  of  water  in  the  dcstmo- 
tion  of  the  walls  by  an  extraordinary  overflow 
of  the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
the  city  to  assault  through  a  breach  ;  others, 
that  it  applies  to  a  large  and  devastating 
army.  Most  of  the  edifices  discovered  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  no  part  of  the 
walls  of  either  Nimroud  or  Kouyunjik  appears 
to  have  been  washed  away  by  the  river.  The 
likening  of  Nineveh  to  "  a  pool  of  water " 
(li.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
country  around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded. 
The  city  was  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  fire, 
"The  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars,"  "then 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee  "  (iiL  IS,  15).  The 
gateway  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  Kouyunjik 
inclosure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  as  well 
as  the  palaces.  The  population  was  to  be 
surprised  when  unprepared,  "  while  they  are 
drunk  as  drunkards  they  shall  be  devoured 
as  stubble  fUlly  dry  "  (i.  10).  Diodorus  states 
that  the  last  and  fatal  aasault  was  made  when 
they  were  overcome  with  wine.  The  cap- 
tivity of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  removal 
to  distant  provinces,  are  predicted  (iii.  18). 
The  palace-temples  were  to  be  plundered  of 
their  idols,  "  out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods 
will  I  cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image"  (i.  14),  and  the  eity  sacked  of  its 
wealth :  "  Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take 
the  spoil  of  gold"  (ii.  9).  For  ages  the 
Assyrian  edifices  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
sacred  images.  Only  one  or  two  figments 
of  the  precious  nletals  were  found  in  the 
ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was  to  be 
"  empty,  and  void,  and  waste "  (ii.  10) ;  "it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  lock 
upon  thee  shall  flee  Arom  thee,  and  say, 
Nineveh  is  laid  waste  "  (iiL  7).  These  epi- 
thets describe  the  present  state  of  the  site  <rf 
the  eity.  But  the  fullest  and  the  most  vivid 
and  poetical  picture  of  ite  ruined  and  deserted 
condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniah,  wbo 
probably  lived  to  see  ite  fall  (iL  IS,  14,  15). 
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Tbe  eanmls  which  once  fertilised  the  soil  are 
now  dry.  Except  when  the  earth  is  green 
after  the  periodical  rains  the  site  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  surronnding  country,  is  an 
arid  yellow  waste.    Many  allusions  in  the 

0.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  warfare, 
and  customs  qf  the  people  of  Nineyeh,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  are  explained  hy  the  Ninereh 
monuments.  Thus  (Nah.  ii.  3),  **  the  shield 
of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red,  the  valiant 
men  are  in  scarlet."  The  shields  and  the 
dresses  of  the  warriors  are  generally  painted 
red  in  the  sculptures.  The  magnificent 
description  of  the  assault  upon  the  city  (iii. 

1,  3,  S)  is  illustrated  in  almost  every  partiou- 
lar.  The  mounds  built  up  against  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  S3  ;  S  K.  xix. 
82 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  24,  Ac),  the  battering-ram 
(Ex.  iT.  2),  the  various  kinds  of  armour,  hel- 
mets, shields,  spears,  and  swords,  used  in 
battle  during  a  siege ;  the  chariots  and  horses 
(Nah.  iii.  3)  are  all  seen  in  various  baa- 
reliefs.  The  interior  decoration  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  is  described  by  EaeUel, 
himself  a  captive  in  Assyria  and  an  eye- 
witness of  their  magnificence  (xxiii.  14,  15) ; 
a  description  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
sculptured  likenesses  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
and  warriors.  The  mystic  flgoree  seen  by 
the  prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  L),  uniting  the 
man,  the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  eagle-headed 
idols,  and  man-headed  bulls  and  lions,  and 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  "wheel  within 
wheel "  by  the  winged  circle  or  globe  tre- 
quently  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs. 

NI'SAN.     [Months.] 

NIS'ROCH,  an  idol  of  Nineveh,  in  whose 
temple  Sennacherib  was  worshipping  when 
assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharexer  (2  K.  xix.  87;  Is.  xxxvU.  88). 
Tbe  word  signifies  "  the  great  eagle."  It  is 
identified  with  the  eagle-headed  human  figure, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  on  the 
earliest  Assyrian  monuments,  and  is  always 
represented  as  contending  with  and  conquer- 
ing the  lion  or  the  bull. 

NITRE  occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  "  and  as 
vinegar  upon  nitre ;  "  and  in  Jer.  ii.  22.  The 
substance  denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  the  term  nitre,  i.e.  nitrate  of 
potassa — "  saltpetre  " — but  the  mtrum  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  ruitron  or  native  carbonate  of 
soda  of  modern  chemistry.  The  latter  part  of 
the  passage  in  Proverbs  is  well  explained  by 
Shaw,  who  says  (TVov.  ii.  887),  *'the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a  heavy 
heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  contra- 
riety there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron." 

NO.     [No-Amon.] 

NO^An,  the  tenth  in  descent  f^om  Adam, 


in  the  line  of  Seth,  was  the  son  of  Lamech, 
and  grandson  of  Methuselah.  In  the  reason 
which  Lamech  gives  for  calling  his  son  Noah, 
there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  preserve  in  English.  He  called 
his  name  Noah  (Noach,  reef),  saying  **this 
same  shall  contort  us."  Of  Noah  himself 
we  hear  nothing  till  he  is  500  years  old, 
when  it  is  said  he  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet.  In  consequence  of  the 
grievous  and  hopeless  wickedness  of  the 
world  at  this  time,  God  resolved  to  destroy 
it.  **  My  spirit,"  He  says,  "  shall  not  always 
•dwell*  or  *bear  sway'  in  man — inasmuch 
as  he  is  but  flesh."  The  meaning  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had  put  His 
Spirit  in  man,  i.e.  not  only  the  breath  of  life, 
but  a  spiritual  part  capable  of  recognising, 
loring,  and  worshipping  Him,  man  had  so 
much  sunk  down  into  the  lowest  and  most 
debasing  of  fleshly  pleasures,  as  to  have  al- 
most extinguished  the  higher  light  within 
him.  Then  follows :  "  But  his  days  shall  be 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,"  which  has 
been  interpreted  by  some  to  mean,  that  still 
a  time  of  grace  shsll  be  given  for  repentance, 
viz.  120  years  before  the  Flood  shall  come; 
and  by  others,  that  the  duration  of  human 
life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this  term 
of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centuries 
as  before.  This  last  seems  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of 
Noah's  life  during  this  age  of  almost  uni- 
versal apostasy  we  are  told  but  little.  It  is 
merely  said,  that  he  was  a  righteous  man  and 
perfect  in  his  generations  {Le,  amongst  his  con- 
temporaries), and  that  he,  like  Enoch,  walked 
with  God.  St.  Peter  calls  him  "  a  preacher 
of  righteoosness  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  5).  Besides  this 
we  are  merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons, 
each  of  whom  had  married  a  wife ;  that  he 
built  the  Ark  in  accordance  with  Divine  direc- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  600  years  old  when  the 
Flood  came  (Gen.  vi.  vii.).  Both  about  the 
Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  questions  have 
been  raised,  that  we  must  consider  each  of 
these  separately.  The  ^ri.— The  precise 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  {tib4k)  is  un- 
certain. The  word  occurs  only  in  Genesis  and 
in  Exodus  (iL  8).  In  all  probabiUty  it  is  to 
the  old  Egyptian  that  we  are  to  look  for  its 
original  form.  Bunsen,  in  his  vocabulary, 
gives  tba,  **  a  chest,"  ipt,  "  a  boat,"  and  in 
the  Copt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  U.  3,  5,  theH  is  the 
rendering  of  WUih,  This  "  chest,"  or  "  boat," 
was  to  be  made  of  gopher  {i.e.  cypress)  wood, 
a  kind  of  timber  which  both  for  its  lightness 
and  its  durability  was  employed  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians for  building  their  vessels.  The  plunks 
of  the  ark,  after  bating  put  t<^ethcr,  were  to 
be  protected  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  or  rather 
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bitumen,  which  was  to  be  laid  on  both  inside 
and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  ani- 
mals. The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  "  nests  "  or  small  compartments,  with  a 
Tiew  no  doubt  to  the  convenient  distribution 
of  the  different  animals  and  their  food.  These 
were  to  be  arranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above 
another;  "with  lower,  second,  and  third 
(stories)  shalt  thou  make  it."  Means  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  letting  light  into  the 
ark.  In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  "  A  window  shalt 
thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt 
thou  finish  it  above  :  " — words  which  it  must 
be  confessed  convey  no  very  intelligible  idea. 
The  original,  however,  is  obscure,  and  has 
been  differently  interpreted.  What  the  "  win- 
dow," or  "  light-hole  "  was,  is  very  puzzling. 
It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark  apparently. 
If  the  words  "  unto  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish 
it  abovCt**  refer  to  the  window  and  not  to  the 
•rk  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this  aper- 
ture, or  ^ylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
»  cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if 
so,  it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open 
slit,  for  that  would  have  admitted  the  rain. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  some  transparent, 
or  at  least  translucent,  substance  was  em- 
pk>yed  T  It  would  almost  seem  so.  But  be- 
sides the  window  there  was  to  be  a  door. 
Thin  was  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 
Of  the  shape  of  the  ark  nothing  is  said  ;  but 
ks  dimensions  are  given.  It  was  to  be  300 
cubit!  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in 
height  Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubit,  the 
ark  would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet 
6  inches  in  breadth,  and  52  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  This  is  very  considerably  larger 
than  the  largest  British  man-of-war.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  huge  struc- 
ture was  only  intended  to  float  on  the  water, 
and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
a  ship.  It  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor 
rudder ;  it  was  in  ftict  nothing  but  an  enor- 
mous floating  house,  or  oblong  box  rather. 
Two  objects  only  were  aimed  at  in  its  con- 
struction :  the  one  was  that  it  should  have 
ample  stowage,  and  the  other  that  it  should 
be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water. 
After  having  given  Koah  the  necessary  in- 
structions for  the  building  of  the  ark,  Ood 
tells  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  earth  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
water.  "  And  I,  behold  I  do  bring  the  flood 
— waters  upon  the  earth— to  destroy  all  flesh 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life  ...  but  1  will 
establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  *c."  (vi. 
17,  18).  The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then 
specified.  They  are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wifls, 
aud  his  threo  sons  with  their  wives.    Noah 


is  also  to  take  a  {Air  of  each  kind  of  animal 
into  the  ark  with  him  that  he  may  preserve 
them  alive ;  birds,  domestic  animals,  and 
creeping  things  are  particularly  mentioned. 
He  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  each  of 
these  stores  "  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is 
eaten."  It  is  added,  "Thus  did  Noah;  ac- 
cording to  all  that  God  commanded  him,  so 
did  he."  A  remarkable  addition  to  these 
directions  occurs  in  the  following  chapter. 
The  pairs  of  animals  are  now  limited  to  one 
of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of  clean  animals 
and  birds  (ver.  2),  Noah  is  to  take  to  him 
seven  pairs.  —  T%e  Flood. — The  ark  was 
finished,  and  all  its  living  freight  was  ga- 
thered into  it  as  in  a  place  of  safety.  Jeho- 
vah shut  him  in,  says  the  chronicler,  speaking 
of  Noah.  And  then  there  ensued  a  solemn 
pause  of  seven  days  before  the  threatened 
destruction  was  let  loose.  At  last  the  Flood 
came ;  the  waters  were  upon  the  earth.  The 
narrative  is  vivid  aad  forcible,  though  en- 
tirely wanting  in  that  sort  of  description 
which  in  a  modem  historian  or  poet  would 
have  occupied  the  largest  space.  But  one 
impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  with  pecu- 
liar vividness,  fh>m  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter  deso- 
lation. From  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter a  very  simple  but  very  powerful  and 
impressive  description  is  given  of  the  appal- 
ling catastrophe.  The  waters  of  the  Flood 
increased  for  a  period  of  190  days  (i<H-150, 
comparing  vii.  12  and  24).  And  then  **  God 
remembered  Noah,"  and  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters  were  as- 
suaged. The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  on  the  mountains 
of  Ararat.  After  this  the  waters  gradually 
decreased  till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
when  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  seen. 
It  was  then  that  Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the 
raven,  which  flew  hither  and  thither,  resting 
probably  on  the  mountain-tops,  but  not  re- 
turning to  the  ark;  and  next,  after  an  in- 
terval of  seven  days  (of.  ver.  10),  the  dore, 
"  to  see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the 
ground"  {i.e.  the  lower  plain  country). 
"But  the  dove  found  no  rest  fbr  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into 
the  ark."  After  waiting  for  another  seven 
days  he  again  sent  forth  the  dove,  which  re- 
turned this  time  with  a  fresh  olive-leaf  in 
her  mouth,  a  sign  that  the  waters  were  still 
lower.  And  once  more,  after  another  inter- 
val of  seven  days,  he  sent  forth  the  dove, 
and  she  "  returned  not  again  unto  him  any 
more,"  having  found  a  home  for  herself  upon 
the  earth. — Whether  the  Flood  was  universal 
or  partial  has  given  rise  to  much  contrtH 
versy ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
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anivorsal,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned :  we 
mean  that  it  extended  to  all  the  theti  known 
world.  The  literal  truth  of  tho  narrative 
obli^s  us  to  beliere  that  the  whole  human 
race,  except  eight  persons,  peruhed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Flood.  In  the  New  Testament 
our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  His  own  autho- 
rity to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative 
(Matt.  xxiv.  37  ;  Luke  xvii.  36),  declaring 
that  the  state  of  the  world  at  His  second 
coming  shall  be  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the  **  long  suffering 
of  God,"  which  "waited  in  the  days  of  Noah 
while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein  few, 
that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water," 
And  sees  in  the  waters  of  the  Flood  by  which 
the  ark  was  borne  up  a  type  of  Baptism,  by 
which  the  Chureh  is  separated  from  the  world 
(1  Pet.  iii.  20,  21).,  And  again,  in  his  Second 
Epistle  (2  Pet.  iL  5),  he  cites  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  who  spared 
not  the  old  world.  But  the  language  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  does  not  compel  us  to  sup- 
ftoae  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  was 
actually  covered  with  water,  if  the  evidence 
of  geology  requires  us  to  adopt  the  hypothesis 
of  a  partial  deluge.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  tho  writer,  when  he  speaks  of  "  all 
flesh,"  "  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath 
of  life,"  refers  only  to  his  own  locality.  This 
sort  of  language  is  common  enough  in  the 
Bible  when  only  a  small  part  of  tho  globe  is 
intended.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that 
**  all  countries  came  Into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to 
buy  com ; "  and  that  "  a  decree  went  out 
from  Cssar  Augustus  that  all  the  worU  should 
be  taxed."  In  these  and  many  similar  pas- 
sages the  expressions  of  the  writer  are  ob- 
viously not  to  be  taken  in  an  exactly  literal 
■ense.  Even  the  apparently  very  distinct 
phrase  "a//  the  high  hiUs  that  were  under 
the  whole  heaven  were  covered"  may  be 
matched  by  another  precisely  similar,  where 
it  is  said  that  God  would  put  the  fear  and 
the  dread  of  Israel  upon  every  nation  under 
heaven,— The  truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative 
is  confirmed  by  the  numerous  traditions  of 
other  nations,  which  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  destructive  flood, 
from  which  but  a  small  part  of  mankind 
escaped.  They  seem  to  point  back  to  a  com- 
mon centre,  whence  they  were  carried  by 
the  different  families  of  man,  as  they  wan- 
dered east  and  west.  There  is  a  medal  of 
Apamea  in  Fhrygia  struck  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus,  in  which  the  Phry- 
gian deluge  is  commemorated.  This  medal 
represents  a  kind  of  square  vessel  floating  in 
the  water.  Through  an  opening  in  it  are 
^cen  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  chest  or  ark  is  perched 


a  bird,  whilst  another  flies  towards  it  carry- 
ing a  branch  between  its  feet.  Before  the 
vessel  are  represented  the  same  pair  as  having 
just  quitted  it,  and  got  upon  the  dry  land. 
Singularly  enough,  too,  on  some  specimens  of 
this  medal  the  letters  NO,  er  NOE,  have  been 
found  on  the  vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  cut. 
— After  the  Flood. — Noah's  first  act  after  he 
left  the  ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to 
offer  sacrifices.  This  is  the  first  altar  of 
which  we  read  in  Scripture,  and  the  first 
burnt  sacrifice.  Then  follows  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  Noah  and  his  sons.  All  living 
creatures  are  now  given  to  man  for  food ; 
but  express  provision  is  made  that  the  blood 
(in  which  is  the  life)  shDuld  not  be  eaten. 


Medal  cf  ApAmea  in  PhiygU,  repmswitlnythe  Delngc. 

Next,  God  makes  provisioa  for  the  seoiirity 
of  human  life.  The  blood  of  man,  in  which 
is  his  life,  is  yet|more  precious  than  the  blood 
of  beasts.  Hence  is  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  civil  power.  Of  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah,  as  they  are  called,  the  observance  of 
which  was  required  of  all  Jewish  proselytes, 
three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned.  It 
is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the 
covenant  made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood 
that  we  find  the  strongest  evidence  that  it 
extended  to  all  the  then  known  world.  Noah 
is  clearly  the  head  of  a  new  humaa  family, 
the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  It  is 
aff  such  that  God  makes  His  covenant  with 
him ;  and  hence  selects  a  natural  phenomenon 
as  the  sign  of  that  covenant.  The  bow  in 
the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation  under  heaven, 
is  an  unfailing  witness  to  the  truth  of  God. — 
Noah  now  for  the  rest  of  his  life  betook  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  parti- 
cularly noticed  that  he  planted  a  vineyard. 
Whether  in  ignorance  of  its  properties  or 
otherwise,  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  drank 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  till  he  became  in- 
toxicated and  shamefully  exposed  himself  la 
his  own  tent.    One  of  his  sons,  Him,  mocked 
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openly  at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others, 
with  dutiful  care  and  reverence,  endeavoured 
to  hide  it.  When  he  recovered  from  the 
efPlBcts  of  his  Intoxication,  he  declared  that  a 
curse  should  rest  upon  the  sons  of  Ham. 
With  the  curse  on  his  youngest  son  was 
joined  a  blessing  on  the  other  two.  After 
this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 

NO-A'MON  (Nah.  iii.  8),  NO  (Jer.  xlvi. 
25;  Ex.  XXX.  14,  15,  16),  a  city  of  Egypt, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Thebes,  or 
Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part  of  the 
first  form  is  the  name  of  Amen,  the  chief 
divinity  of  Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to 
In  connexion  with  this  place  in  Jeremiah, 
**  Behold,  I  will  punish  Amon  in  No,  and 
Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their  gods,  and 
their  kings ;  "  and  perhaps  also  alluded  to  in 
Esekiel  (xxx.  15).  There  is  a  difficulty  as 
to  the  meaning  of  No.  It  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  No  is  a  Shemitic  name, 
and  that  Amon  is  added  in  Nahum  {I.e.)  to 
distinguish  Thebes  from  some  other  place 
bearing  the  same  name,  or  on  account  of  the 
connexion  of  Amen  with  that  city.  The  de- 
scription of  No- Amon,  as  '*  situate  among  the 
rivers,  the  waters  round  about  it"  (Nah.  I.e.), 
remarkably  characterises  Thebes. 

NOB  (1  Sam.  xxiU.  11;  Neh.  xl.  S2),  a 
sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
situated  on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  tabernacle, 
or  ark  of  Jehovah,  wan  kept  for  a  time  during 
the  days  of  its  wanderings  (S  Sam.  vi.  1, 
Ac).  But  the  event  for  which  Nob  was  most 
noted  in  the  Scripture  annals,  was  a  fHghtful 
massacre  which  occurred  there  in  the  reign 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxU.  17-10). 

NO'BAH,  an  Israelite  warrior  (Nnm.  xxxil. 
42),  who  daring  the  conquest  of  the  territory 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  possessed  himself  of 
the  town  of  Kenath  and  the  villages  or  ham- 
lets dependent  upon  it,  and  gave  them  his 
own  name.  For  a  certain  period  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelite  rule  the  new 
name  remained  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is 
not  again  heard  of,  and  the  original  appella- 
tion, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to 
have  recovered  ito  hold,  which  it  has  since 
retained ;  for  in  the  slightly  modified  form  of 
KuiMwdt  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  the 
present  day. 

NOD.     [Caik.] 

NO'E,  the  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  12; 
Matt.  xxiv.  37,  88  ;  Luke  iii.  36,  xvil.  26, 
27). 

NOPH.     [Memphis.] 

NOSE-JEWEL  (Gen.  xxiv.  22  ;  Ex.  xxx  v. 
22  "ear-ring;"  Is.  ill.  21;  Ex.  xvi.  12, 
"jewel  on  the  forehead"),  a  ring  of  metal. 


sometimes  of  gold  or  silver,  passed  oaually 
through  the  right  nostril,  and  worn  by  way 
of  ornament  by  women  in  the  East.  Upon 
it  are  strung  beads,  coral,  or  jewels.  In 
Egypt  it  is  now  almost  confined  to  the  lower 
classes. 

NUMBERS,  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Law 
or  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  in  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  (whence  our  *  Numbers ') 
from  the  double  numbering  or  census  of  the 
people  ;  the  first  of  which  is  given  in  chaps, 
i.-iv.,  and  the  second  in  chap.  xxvi. — A. 
Content*. — ^The  Book  may  be  said  to  contain 
generally  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  time  of  their  leaving  Sinai,  in  the  second 
year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their  arrival  at 
the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  jonmeytngs.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  principal  divisions : — 
I.  The  preparations  for  the  departnre  trcm 
Sinai  (i.  l-x.  10).  II.  The  journey  firom 
Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan  (x.  11-xiv. 
45).  III.  A  brief  notice  of  laws  given,  and 
events  which  transpired,  during  the  thirty- 
seven  years'  wandering  in  the  wildemesa  (xv. 
1-xix.  22).  lY.  The  history  of  the  last  year, 
from  the  second  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in 
Kadesh  till  they  reach  "  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  Jordan  near  Jericho  "  (xx.  l.-xxxvL  13). 


(Art.  ■noli.') 
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NUN,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  capUin 
Joehna  (Ex.  xzxlii.  11,  &c.).  Hia  genealo- 
g(eal  descent  from  Ephndm  is  recorded  in 
1  Chr.  Tii. 

NUBSE.  It  is  clear,  both  tram  Scripture 
and  f^om  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that  in 
andent  times  the  position  of  the  norse, 
whererer  one  was  maintained,  was  one  of 
maoh  honour  and  importance.  (See  Oen. 
xxiv.  59,  zxxr.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4 ;  8  K.  zi. 
2 ;  8  Mace.  i.  20.)  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  a  foeter-father  or  mother,  e.g..  Nam.  xi. 
12;  Ruth  if.  16;  Is.  xUx.  23. 

NUTS  are  mentioned  among  the  good 
things  of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  to  take  as  a  present  to  Joseph  in  Egjpt 
(Gen.  xliiL  11).  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word,  here  translated 
"nuts,"  denotes  the  fhiit  of  the  Pistachio 
tree  {Pitiaeia  twa),  for  which  Syria  and 
Palestine  have  been  long  famous.  In  Cant. 
Ti.  11  a  different  Hebrew  word  is  translated 
"  nuts."  In  all  probability  it  here  refers  to 
the  Walnta-tree.  According  to  Josephus  the 
walnut-tree  was  formerly  common,  and  grew 
most  luxuriantly  around  the  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth. 

NTM'PHAS,  a  wealthy  and  xealons  Chris- 
tian in  Laodicea,  Col.  iy.  15. 


OAK.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which 
appear  to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the 
same  root,  occur  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  names  of 
some  species  of  oak,  tIk.,  ^,  ildh,  glSn,  (Idn, 
alldh^  and  all6n.  There  is  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  exact  meanings  of  the 
several  varieties  of  the  term  mentioned  above. 
Some  maintain  that  ^,  HUn^  ilSn,  (Idh,  and 
att&h,  all  stand  for  the  terebinth-tree  {Pu- 
tacia  ter^inihm),  while  allSn  denotes  an  oak. 
But  if  we  examine  the  claims  of  the  terebinth 
to  represent  the  ^A,  we  shall  see  that  in  point 
of  size  it  cannot  compote  with  some  of  the  oaks 
of  Palestine.  Dr.  Thomson  {The  Land  and 
the  Book,  p.  243)  remarks  on  this  point : 
**  There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  {M^dM  esSkenu)  than 
there  are  terebinths  in  all  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine together."  Two  oaks  {Querctu  pseudO' 
eoccifera  and  Q.  aegUopt)  are  well  worthy  of 
the  name  of  mighty  trees;  though  it  is 
equally  true  that  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
country  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushes. 

OATH.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath 
is  held  to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down 
in  Heb.  vi.  16,  vix.  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to 
divine  authority  *jo  ratify  an  assertion.  There 
the  Almighty  is  represented  as  promising  or 
denouncing  with  an  oath,  i.e.  doing  so  in  the 

Bh.  D.  B. 


most  positive  and  scdemn  manner.  On  the 
same  principle,  that  oath  has  always  been 
held  most  binding  wbich  appealed  to  the 
highest  authority,  both  as  regards  indivi- 
duals and  communities.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  principle,  appeals  to  God's  name  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  heathen  deities  on  the 
other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as  tests  of 
allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  xxziv.  6;  Dent, 
xxix.  12,  Ac).  So  also  the  sovereign's  name 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  form  of  obligation 
(Gen.  xlU.  15;  2  Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv.  19).— 
Other  forms  of  oath,  serious  or  ftivolous,  are 
mentioned,  some  of  Which  are  condemned  by 
our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  33,  xxiii.  16-22  ;  and  see 
Jam.  V.  12). — The  forms  of  adjuration  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are — 1.  Lifting  up  the 
hand.  Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  accused  (Gen.  xiv.  22 ;  Lev. 
xxiv.  14 ;  Deut  xxxiii.  40  ;  Is.  iii.  7).  2. 
Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  (Gen. 
xxiv.  2,  xlvii.  29).  3.  Oaths  were  sometimes 
taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some  understand 
the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  a  position  looking  towards  the 
Temple  (1  K.  viU.  81 ;  2  Chr.  vi.  22). 
4.  Dividing  a  victim  and  passing  between  or 
distributing  the  pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10, 17  ;  Jer. 
xxxlv.  IB). — As  the  sanctity  of  oaths  was 
carefully  inculcated  by  the  Law,  so  the  crime 
of  perjury  was  strongly  condemned ;  and  to  a 
false  witness  the  same  punishment  was  as- 
signed which  was  due  for  the  crime  to  which 
he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7  ;  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  Deut. 
xix.  16-19 ;  Ps.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9 ;  Ea, 
xvi.  59;  Hos.  x.  4;  Zech.  vUL  17).— The 
Christian  practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths  was 
founded  in  great  measure  on  the  Jewish. 
Tbns  the  oath  on  the  Goc^ls  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Jewish  practice  of  placing  the  hands  on 
the  book  of  the  Law. — The  stringent  nature 
of  the  Roman  military  oath,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  infraction  of  it,  are  alluded  to, 
more  or  less  certainly,  in  several  places  in 
the  N.  T.,  e.g.  Matt.  viii.  9 ;  AcU  xU.  19, 
xvi.  27,  xxvU.  42. 

OBADI'AH  {eervant  of  the  Lord),  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  We 
know  nothing  of  him  except  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  short  book  which  bears  his 
name.  The  Hebrew  tradition  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Obadiah  of  Ahab's  reign 
(1  K.  xviii.  7-16),  is  destitute  of  aU  founda- 
tion. The  question  of  his  date  mu^t  depend 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  11th  verse  of 
his  prophecy.  He  there  speaks  of  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  Jacob. 
If  he  is  referring  to  the  well-known  captivity 
by  Nebuchadncxxar  he  must  have  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
2  C 
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ha>e  prophesied  subsequently  to  the  year 
B.C.  588.  If,  further,  his  prophecy  against 
Edorn  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  year  b.c.  583,  we  have  its  date  fixed.  It 
must  have  been  uttered  at  some  time  in  the 
five  years  which  intervened  between  those 
two  dates.  The  only  argument  of  any  weight 
for  the  early  date  of  Obadiah  is  his  position 
in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets. 
Why  should  he  have  been  inserted  between 
Amos  and  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about  b.c.  585  ! 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  five 
verses  of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed 
next  after  the  book  of  Amos.  The  book  of 
Obadiah  is  a  sustained  denunciation  of  the 
Edomites,  melting  into  a  vision  of  the  future 
glories  of  Zion,  when  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
should  have  wrought  her  deliverance  and 
have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies. 

0*8 ED,  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess 
(Ruth  iv.  17)  .The  name  of  Obed  occurs  only 
Ruthiv.  17,  and  in  the  four  genealogies,  Ruth 
iv.  21,  22  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  12 ;  Matt-i.  5  ;  Luke  Ui. 
32.  In  all  these  five  passages,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  is  said  to  he  the 
'  father  of  Jesae. 

O'BED-E'DOM.  1.  A  Lerite,  described  as 
a  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  pro- 
bably, a  native  of  the  Levitical  city  of  Oath- 
Rimmon  in  Manasseh,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  Kohathites  (Josh.  zxi.  45).  After  the 
death  of  Uz^ah,  the  ark,  which  was  being 
conducted  from  the  house  of  Abinadub  in 
Gibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was  carried  aside 
into  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  con- 
tinued three  months.  It  was  brought  thenoo 
by  Dsvid  (1  Chr.  xv.  25 ;  2  Sfui.  vL  12).— 
8.  *'  Obed^dom  the  son  of  Jeduthon  "  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  38),  a  Merarite  Levite,  appears  to  be  a 
different  person  fh>m  the  last-mentioned. 
He  was  a  Levite  of  the  second  degree  and  a 
gatekeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  24), 
appointed  to  sound  "with  harps  on  the 
Sheminith  to  excel "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5). 

ODOL'LAM.     [Adullax.] 

OFFERINGS.     [Saoufich.] 

00,  an  Amoritish  king  of  Bashan,  whose 
rule  extended  over  sixty  cities  (Josh.  xiii. 
12).  He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives 
of  the  giaut-raoe  of  Rephaim,  and  was,  with 
hi^,  children  and  his  people,  defeated  and  ex- 
terminated by  the  Israelitec  at  Edrei,  im- 
mediately after  the  conqaett  of  Sihon  (Deut. 
iu.  1-18  ;  Num.  xxxiL  33.  Also  Dent.  i.  4, 
iv.  47,  xxxi.  4  ;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiU.  12, 
80).  The  belief  in  Og's  enormous  stature  is 
corroborated  by  an  appeal  to  his  iron  bed- 
stead preserved  in  *'  Rabbath  of  the  children 
of  Auuncn"  (Deut.  ili.  11).    8om«  have  sap- 


posed  that  this  was  one  of  the  oommon  fat 
beds  used  sometimes  on  the  hoosetops  of 
Eastern  cities,  but  made  of  izt>n  instead  of 
palm-branches,  which  would  not  have  sap- 
ported  the  giant's  weight.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  words  mean  a  **  saroophagos  of 
black  basalt,"  a  rendering  of  which  they  nn- 
doubtedly  admit. 

OIL.     [Oltve.] 

OIL-TREE  (Heb.  its  shemen).  The  He- 
brew words  occur  in  Neh.  viii.  15  (A.  V.  "  pine- 
branches"),  1  K.  vi.  23  ("olive-tree"),  and 
in  Is.  xli.  19  ("  oil-tree  ").  From  the pasaoge 
in  Nehemiah,  where  the  ^  thetnen  la  mfo- 
tioned  as  distinct  from  the  "olive-tree,"  it 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  juidlwa*- 
tree  of  the  Arabs,  the  Balanitea  AegypHaea^ 
a  well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or  small 
tree  in  the  plain  of  Jordan.  The  saokun-oil 
is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Arabs  for  its 
medicinal  properties.     [Olitx.] 


OINTMENT.— 1.  OosmeUc  The  Greek  and 
Roman  practice  of  anointing  the  bead  and 
clothes  on  festive  ocoasions  prevailed  alio 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have 
had  plaoe  among  the  Jews  (Ruth  lit.  3 ;  Eod. 
▼ii.  1    ix.  8  i  l*rov.  xxviL  9,  16,  fte.).     OQ 
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of  myrrh,  for  Uke  purposes,  is  mentioned 
Esth.  ii.  1 2.-2.  Funereal.  Ointmento  as  well 
as  oil  were  used  to  anoint  dead  bodies  and 
the  clothes  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
(Matt.  xxvi.  12;  Mark  xiT.  3,  8;  Luke 
xxiii.  66;  John  xii.  8,  7,  xix.  40).— 8.  Medi- 
cinal. Ointment  formed  an  important  featare 
in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Is.  I.  6).  The 
mention,  of  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve 
{cottyHum)  points  to  the  same  method  (Is. 
i.  6 ;  John  iz.  6  ;  Jer.  riii.  23 ;  Rev.  iU.  18, 
Ac). — 4.  Ritual.  Besides  the  oil  used  in 
many  ceremonial  obsenranoes,  a  special  oint- 
ment was  appointed  to  be  used  in  consecra- 
tion (Ex.  XXX.  28,  83,  xxix.  7,  xxxvii.  29, 
zl.  9,  15).  Strict  prohibition  was  issued 
against  using  this  unguent  for  any  secular 
purpose,  or  on  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  and 
against  imitating  it  in  any  way  whatsoever 
(Ex.  XXX.  82,  88). — A  person  whose  business 
it  was  to  compound  ointments  in  general  was 
called  an  "  apothecary  '*  (Neh.  iU.  8 ;  Eccl.  x. 
1 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  1).  The  work  was  some- 
times carried  on  by  women  **  confectionaries" 
(1  Sam.  Tiii.  18).  In  the  Christian  Church 
the  ancient  usage  of  anointing  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  was  long  retained.  The  cere- 
mony of  Chrism  or  anointing  was  also  added 
tobaptinn. 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  [Bibls.] 
OLITE.  No  tree  is  more  closely  assodateC 
-with  the  hifftory  and  civilisation  of  man. 
Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the 
olive-tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this 
remarkable  interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  its 
foliage  is  the  earliest  that  is  mentioned  by 
name,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to 
retire  (Oen.  viii.  11).  Next  we  find  it  the 
most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest  allegory 
(Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the  em- 
blem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing 
(Ps.  lii.  8,  cxxviU.  3).  So  with  the  later 
prophets  it  is  the  symbol  of  beauty,  luxuri- 
ance, and  strength.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
in  reading  this  imagery,  that  the  olive  was 
among  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic 
▼egetation  of  Judaea.  Turning  now  to  the 
myatio  Imagery  of  Zechariah  (iy.  8,  11-14), 
and  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi. 
8,  4),  we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both 
cases,  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  finally, 
in  the  argumentation  of  St.  Paul  concerning 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree  supplies  the 
basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  allegories 
(Rom.  xL  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the 
•*wild  ottva'*  grafted  in  upon  the  **good 
olive,"  to  which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and 
with  which  they  may  again  be  incorporated. 
The  olive  tree  grows  fireely  almost  everywhere 
oa  the  shoTM  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 


was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Palestine  (see 
Deut.  vi.  11,  viU.  8,  xxviU.  40).  OUve-yards 
are  a  matter  of  course  in  descriptions  of  the 
country,  Uke  vineyards  and  cornfields  ^Judg. 
XV.  5  ;  1  Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very 
extensive  ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  Even 
now  the  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the  country. 
Almost  every  village  has  its  olive-grove. 
Certain  districts  may  be  specified  where  at 
various  times  this  tree  has  been  very  luxuri- 
ant. The  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  had 
the  closest  connexion  with  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Israelites  (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade 
(Ee.  xxvii.  17 ;  Hos.  xii.  1),  and  even  their 
public  ceremonies  and  religious  worship. 
The  oil  was  used  in  coronations :  thus  it  was 
an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xii. 
8,  5).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  offeringa 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  U.  1,  2,  6,  15).  For  the 
bnming  of  it  in  common  lamps  see  Matt. 
XXV.  8,  4,  8.  The  use  of  it  on  the  hair  and 
skin  was  customary,  and  indicative  of  cheer- 
fhlness  (Ps.  xxiU.  5 ;  Matt.  vi.  17).  It  was 
also  employed  medicinally  in  surgical  cases 
(Luke  X.  34).  See  again  Mark  vi.  13 ;  Jam. 
V.  14,  for  its  use  in  combination  with  prayer 
on  behalf  of  the  sick.  In  Solomon's  temple 
the  cherubim  were  "of  olive-tree"  (1  K.  vi. 
23),  as  also  the  doors  (vers.  81,  82)  and  the 
posts  (ver.  83).  As  to  the  berries  (Jam.  iii. 
12 ;  2  Esd.  xvi.  29),  whieh  produce  the  oil, 
they  were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  18),  sometimes  by  beating  it 
(Deut.  xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  tread- 
ing of  the  fruit  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Mic.  vi. 
15).  Hence  the  mention  of  *•  oil-fats  "  (Joel 
iL  24).  The  wind  was  dreaded  by  the  culti- 
vator of  the  olive,  for  the  least  ruflUng  of  a 
breeae  is  apt  to  cause  the  flowers  to  fall  (Job 
XV.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  locust 
was  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  onf^uently  that 
hopes  were  disappointed,  and  that  "the 
labour  of  the  oUve  failed  "  (Hab.  iU.  17).  As 
to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  it  thrives  best  in 
warm  and  sunny  situations.  It  is  of  a  mo- 
derate height,  with  knotty  gnarled  trunks, 
and  a  smooth  ash-coloured  bark.  It  grows 
slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age.  Its 
look  is  singularly  indicative  of  tenacious 
vigour ;  and  this  is  the  force  of  what  is  said 
in  Scripture  of  its  "  greenness,"  as  emblem- 
atic of  strength  and  prosperity.  The  leaves, 
too,  are  not  deciduous.  Those  who  see 
olives  fSor  the  first  time  are  occasionally  dis- 
appointed by  the  dusty  colour  of  their  foliage ; 
but  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  find  an 
inexpressible  charm  in  the  rippling  changes 
of  their  slender  grey-green  leaves. 

OLIVES,  MOUNT  OF.    The  exact  expres- 
Hxm.  "the  Mount  of  Olives"  occurs  in  the 
2  C  2 
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O.  T.  in  Zech.  ziv.  4  only;  in  the  other 
places  of  the  O.  T.  in  which  it  is  referred  to, 
the  form  employed  is  the  "ascent  of  the 
olives  "  (2  Sam.  xv.  SO ;  A.  V.  inaccurately 
*<  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet "),  or  simply 
"the  Mount"  (Neh.  viii.  16),  "the  mount 
facing  Jerusalem'*  (1  S.  xi.  7),  or  "the 
mountain  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city  "  (E«.  xl.  23).  In  the  N.  T.  three  forms 
of  the  word  occur  :  1.  The  usual  one,  "the 
Mount  of  Olives.^*  2.  By  St.  Luke  twice 
(xlx.  29,  xxi.  37),  "the  mount  called  the 
Mount  of  Olives.**  8.  Also  by  St.  Luke 
(Acts  i.  12),  the  "  mount  called  Olivet."  But 
in  the  Greek  text,  both  in  the  Gospel  and 
the  Acts,  the  same  word  is  used,  translated 
by  the  Vulgate  "  Olivetnm,"  that  is,  the 
Mount  of  Olives. — It  is  the  well-known  emi- 
nence on  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  gravest  events  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament,  the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David 
and  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Son  of 
David,  of  the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  and  the 
agony  and  betrayal  of  Christ.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  "  mount  **  as  a  ridge,  of  rather  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  running  in  general 
direction  north  and  south;  covering  the 
whole  eastern  side  of  the  city.  At  its  north- 
em  end  the  ridge  bends  round  to  the  west, 
so  as  to  form  an  enclosure  to  the  city  on  that 
side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a  space  of  nearly  a 
mile  of  tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  be- 
tween the  waUs  of  the  dty  and  the  rising 
ground,  on  the  east  the  mount  is  dose  to  the 
walls,  parted  only  by  that  which  fh)m  the 
city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all — the 
narrow  ravine  of  the  Kidron.  It  is  this  por- 
tion which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the 
history.  In  general  height  it  is  not  very 
much  above  the  city :  800  feet  higher  than 
the  Temple  mount,  hardly  more  than  100 
above  the  so^salled  Zion.  The  word  "  ridge  *' 
has  been  used  above  as  the  only  one  available 
for  an  eminence  of  some  length  and  even 
height,  but  that  word  is  hardly  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  "ridge-like**  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  limestone  hills  of  this  district  of  Pales- 
tine ;  all  is  rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in 
form.  At  a  distance  its  outline  is  almost 
horizontal,  gradually  sloping  away  at  its 
southern  end ;  but  when  seen  fh>m  below  the 
eastern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  divides  itself 
into  three,  or  rather  perhaps  four,  independ- 
ent summits  or  eminences.  Proceeding  fh>m 
north  to  south  these  occur  in  the  following 
order :  Galilee,  or  Viri  Galilaei ;  Mount  of 
the  Ascension  ;  Prophets,  subordinate  to  the 
lust,  and  almost  a  part  of  it;  Mount  of 


-  Offence.  1.  Of  these  the  central  one  dis- 
I  tinguished  by  the  minaret  and  domes  of  the 
'  Church  of  the  Ascension,  is  in  every  way 
the  most  important  Three  paths  lead  fttnn 
the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  first  passes 
under  the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  of 
Oethsemane,  and  follows  the  line  of  tbt 
depression  between  the  centre  and  the  north- 
em  hill.  The  second  parts  from  the  first 
about  50  yards  beyond  Gethsemane,  and 
striking  off  to  the  right  up  the  very  hnaat  of 
the  hill,  surmounts  the  projection  on  which 
is  the  traditional  spot  of  the  Lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  thence  proceeds  directly 
upwards  to  the  village.  The  third  leavea 
the  other  two  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Geth- 
semane, and  making  a  considerable  detour  to 
the  south,  visits  the  so-called  "  Tombs  of  the 
Prophets,"  and,  following  a  very  slight  de- 
pression which  occurs  at  that  part  of  the 
mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at  the  village.  Of 
these  three  paths  the  first,  from  the  &ct  that 
it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground,  is 
unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which 
deviate  in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects. 
Every  consideration  is  in  favour  of  its  being 
the  road  taken  by  David  in  bis  fiight.  It 
is,  with  equal  probability,  that  usually  taken 
by  our  Lonl  and  His  disciples  in  their  morn- 
ing and  evening  transit  between  Jerasalem 
and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  which  the 
Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
Ascension.  The  central  hill,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  purports  to  contain  the  sites 
of  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  impressive 
events  of  Christiim  history.  The  majority  of 
these  sacred  spots  now  command  little  or  no 
attention ;  but  three  still  remain,  suflBdently 
sacred — if  authentlo — to  consecrate  any  place. 
These  are  :  (1.)  Gethsemane,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mount.  (2).  The  spot  fh>m  which  our  Saviour 
ascended  on  the  summit.  (8.)  The  place  of 
the  Lamentation  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem, 
halfway  up.  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the 
only  one  which  has  any  claim  to  be  authentic 
[Gbthsbmakb.] — 2.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
central  and  principal  portion  of  the  mount. 
Next  to  it  on  the  southern  side,  separated 
from  it  by  a  slight  depression,  up  which  the 
path  mentioned  above  as  the  third  takes  its 
course,  is  a  hill  which  appears  neither  to 
possess,  nor  to  have  possMsed,  any  ii^pend- 
ent  name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  the  fkct 
that  it  contains  the  "singular  catacomb** 
known  as  the  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,** 
probably  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ 
(Matt,  xxiii.  29). — 3.  The  most  southern 
portion'of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  that  usually 
known  as  the  "  Mount  of  Oftence,**  Mom  Of' 
fenaioma.  It  rises  next  to  that  last  men- 
tioned ;  and  in  the  hollow  between  the  two* 
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more  marked  than  the  depressions  between 
the  more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road 
from  Bethany,  which  iras  without  doubt  the 
road  of  Christ's  entry  to  Jerusalem.  The 
title  Mount  of  Offence,  or  Scandal,  was  be- 
stowed on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the 
"  Mount  of  Corruption  *'  on  which  Solomon 
erected  the  high  places  for  the  gods  of  his 
foreign  wives  (2  K.  xxiii.  IS ;  1  K.  xi.  7). 
The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  centre  one. — 4.  The  only  one  of  the 
four  summits  remaining  to  be  considered  is 
that  on  the  north  of  the  *'  Mount  of  Ascen- 
sion "  the  Karem  t$  Seyad,  or  Vineyard  of 
the  Sportsman;  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
modem  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri 
GalUatL  This  is  a  hill  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  Mount  uf  the  Ascension,  and 
so  nearly  its  equal  in  height  that  few  travel- 
lers agree  as  to  which  is  the  more  lofty. 
The  summits  of  the  two  are  about  400  yards 
apart.  It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by 
the  path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascen- 
sion, which  strikes  at  the  top  into  a  cross 
path  leading  to  d-Itawiyeh  and  Anata,  The 
Arabic  name  well  reflects  the  fhiitfhl  cha- 
racter of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are  several 
vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation  of  other 
kinds.  The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the 
singular  tradition,  that  here  the  two  angels 
addressed  the  Apostles  after  our  Lord's 
ascension — **Te  men  of  Galilee  I"  This 
idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on  account  of 
the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional  spot  of 
the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.— The  presence  of  the  crowd 
of  churches  and  other  edifices  must  have 
rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives,  during  the 
early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity,  en- 
tirely unlike  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the 
high  places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings 
then  to  be  seen  were  probably  the  walls  of 
the  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  the  towers 
and  presses  which  were  their  invariable  ac- 
companiment. But  though  the  churches  are 
neaiiy  all  denu>lished  there  must  be  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  now  and  in  those  days  when  it 
received  its  name  from  the  abxmdance  of  its 
olive-grovM.  It  does  not  now  stand  so  pre- 
eminent in  this  respect  among  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  only 
in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope  leading 
up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  Into  anything  like  a 
forest.  The  cedars  commemorated  by  the 
Talmud,  and  the  date-palms  implied  in  the 
name  Bethany,  have  fared  still  worse ;  there 
U  not  one  of  either  to  be  fbund  within  many 


miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies  performed 
there  must  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  moon  was  probably 
watched  for,  certainly  proclaimed,  fh>m  the 
summit.  The  second  ceremony  referred  to  was 
the  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer.  This  solemn 
ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  central  mount, 
and  in  a  spot  so  careftilly  specified  that  it 
would  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was 
due  east  of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  on  the  mount  that  the  officiating 
priest,  as  he  slew  the  animal  and  sprinkled 
her  blood,  could  see  the  facade  of  the  sanctu- 
ary through  the  east  gate  uf  the  Temple.  To 
this  spot  a  viaduct  was  constructed  across  the 
vaUey  on  a  double  row  of  arches,  so  as  to 
raise  it  tax  above  aU  possible  proximity  with 
graves  or  other  defilements.  It  was  probably 
demolished  by  the  Jews  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  Titus,  or  even  earlier,  when 
Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho  and  over  the 
Mount  of  Olivet  This  would  account  sa- 
tisfactorily for  its  not  being  alluded  to  by 
Joflcphus. 

OL'IYET  (8  Sam.  xv.  SO;  Acts  i.  12). 
[Olives,  Mount  of.] 

OLYM'PAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome  (Bom. 
xvi.  15),  perhaps  of  the  household  of  Philo- 
logus. 

O'MAR,  son  of  Ettphaa  the  firstborn  of 
Esau,  and  *'duke"  or  pbylarch  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvL  11,  15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  86). 

CMEOA,  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used 
metaphorically  to  denote  the  end  of  anything : 
**  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 

the  ending, the  first  and  the  last  '* 

(Rev.  i.  8,  11). 

OMER.     [Wriohts  ahd  Mxasures.] 

OM'KI,  originally  "captain  of  the  host" 
to  Elah,  was  afterwards  himself  King  of 
Israel,  and  founder  of  the  third  dynasty. 
When  Elah  was  murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirsah, 
then  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Omri 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Gibbethon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Philistines.  As  soon  as  the 
army  heard  of  Elah's  death,  they  proclaimed 
Omri  king.  Therenpon  he  broke  up  the 
siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  atUcked  Tirsah, 
where  Zimri  was  holding  his  court  as  king 
of  Israel.  The  city  was  taken,  and  Zimri 
perished  in  the  flames  of  the  palace,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  days.  Omri,  however,  was 
not  allowed  to  esUblish  his  dynasty  without 
a  struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  '*  half  the 
people"  (1  K.  xvi.  31)  desired  to  raise  to 
the  throne.  The  civil  war  lasted  four  years 
(cf.  1  K.  xvL  15,  with  33).  After  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Tibni,  Omri  reigned  for   six 
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years  in  Timh ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
be  transferred  his  residence,  probably  fh>m 
the  proved  inability  of  Tirzah  to  stand  a  si^e, 
to  the  mountain  Shomron,  better  known  by 
its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he  bought  for 
two  talents  of  ailTer  Arom  a  rich  man,  other- 
wise unknown,  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria 
Omri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems 
to  hare  been  a  vigorous  and  unscrupulous 
ruler,  anxious  to  strengthen  his  dynasty  by 
intercourse  and  alliances  with  foreign  states. 
Tbo  probable  date  of  Omri's  accession  (i. «. 
of  the  deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri)  was  b.c. 
935  ;  of  Tibni*s  defeat  and  the  beginning  of 
Omri's  sole  reign  b.c.  93  1»  and  of  his  death 
B.O.  919. 

ON,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  of  Beuben  who  took  part  with 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  their  rerolt 
against  Moeee  (Num.  xtL  1).  His  name 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  narratiTO  of  the 
conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded  to  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe. 

ON,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names, 
6bth-8hxmb8H  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Egyptian  saered  name  Ha-xa, 
'*the  abode  of  the  sun,"  and  that  abore, 
dorresponding  to  the  common  name  An.  On 
is  better  known  under  its  Greek  name  Helio- 
polls.  It  was  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  Just  below  the 
point  of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Memphis.  The  chief  object  of 
worship  at  Heliopolis  was  the  sun,  whose 
temple,  described  by  Strabo,  is  now  only  re- 
presented by  the  single  beautiful  obelisk, 
which  is  of  red  granite,  68  feet  2  inches  high 
above  the  pedestal.  Heliopolis  was  anciently 
famous  for  its  learning,  and  Eudoxus  and 
Plato  studied  under  ito  priesto.  The  first 
mention  of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is  in  the 
history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh 
gave  "  to  wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah,  priest  of  On  "  (Gen.  xli.  45,  comp. 
%'er.  50,  and  xlvi.  20). 

O'NAN,  the  second  son  of  Judah  by  the 
Canaanitess,  **  the  daughter  of  Shua  "  (Gen. 
xxxYiii.  4  ;  1  Chr.  U.  3).  "  What  he  did 
wa^  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew 
him  also,'*  as  He  had  slain  his  elder  brother 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  9).  His  death  took  place 
before  the  funily  of  Jacob  went  down  into  | 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

ONE'SIMUS  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or  ' 
slave  in  whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  ' 
to  Philemon.  He  was  a  native,  or  certainly  i 
an  inhabitant  of  Colossae,  since  Paul  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Church  there  speaks  of  him  (Col.  { 
iv.  9)  as  "one  of  you."  Slaves  were  numer-  i 
ous  in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of  Phry-  | 


gian  was  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
slave.  Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  persons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the 
manifest  implication  in  Phil.  16,  and  from, 
the  general  tenor  of  the  epistle.  The  ma&* 
escaped  from  his  master  and  fled  to  Rome, 
where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  population  he 
could  hope  to  be  oonoealed.  Thoiogh  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Onesimus  heard  the 
gospel  for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  was  led  to  embraee  the 
gospel  there  through  the  apostle's  instm- 
menUlity.  The  language  in  ver.  10  of  th« 
letter  is  explicit  on  this  poinU  After  hia 
conversion,  the  most  happy  and  fHendly  rela- 
tions spmng  up  between  the  teacher  and  the 
disciple.  The  altaatioQ  of  the  apoatle  as  a 
captive  and  an  indefiatigaUe  laboarer  for  th« 
promotion  of  the  gospel  (Aete  xxviiL  80,  81} 
must  have  made  him^keenly  alive  to  the 
sympathies  of  Christian  fHendship  and  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  various  aerviees  of 
a  personal  nature,  important  to  his  affidencj 
as  a  minister  of  the  word.  Oneaimiu  appear* 
to  have  supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Whether 'Paul  desired  hia 
presence  as  a  personal  attendant  or  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not  eertain  frona 
ver.  IS  of  the  Epistle. 

ONESIPH'ORUS  is  named  twice  only  ia 
the  N.  T.,  vis.,  2  Thn.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19. 
In  the  former  passage  Paul  mentions  him  in 
terms  of  grateful  love,  as  having  a  nobl« 
courage  and  gcneroidty  in  his  behalf;  amid 
his  trials  as  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  when  oCher* 
from  whom  he  expected  better  things  had 
deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16) ;  and  in  xhm 
latter  passage  he  singles  out  "  the  household 
of  Onenphorus  "  as  worthy  of  a  special  greet- 
ing. It  has  been  made  a  question  whether 
this  friend  of  the  apostle  was  still  living 
when  the  letter  to  Timothy  was  written* 
because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks  of 
'<  the  household  "  (in  2  Tim.  i.  16)  and  not 
separately  of  Oncsiphorus  himself.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  other  members  of  the  fomily 
were  also  active  Christians;  and  as  Paul 
wished  to  remember  them  at  the  same  time, 
he  grouped  them  together  (2  Tim.  iv.  19), 
and  thus  delicately  recognised  the  oommon 
merit,  as  a  sort  of  family  distinction.  It  is 
evident  from  2  Tim.  i.  18,  that  Onesiphorus 
had  his  home  at  Ephesus;  though  if  we 
restrict  the  saluUtion  near  the  dose  of  the 
Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family,  he  himself  may 
possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at  Rome  when 
the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

ONI' AS,  the  name  of  five  high  priesto  in 
the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mento. — ^1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddoa, 
about  B.C.  330-309.     Aooording  to  Josephui 
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h0  WM  father  of  Simon  the  Jart.— ;9.  The 
son  of  Simon  the  Just.  He  was  a  minor  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  (ahont  b.c. 
290),  and  the  high-priesthood  was  occupied 
in  snooeMion  by  his  uncles  Eleasar  and 
Manasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on 
the  office  about  b.c.  240,  and  retained  it  till 
his  death,  about  b.o.  226,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Simon  n. — 8.  The  son  of 
Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
high-priesthood,  about  b.o.  198.  Seleucus 
Philopator  was  informed  by  Simon,  goremor 
of  the  Temple,  of  the  riches  contained  in 
the  sacred  treasury,  and  he  made  an  attempt 
to  seise  them  by  ibroe.  At  the  prayer  of 
Onlas,  according  to  the  tradition  (2  Maoc. 
iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted ;  but  the  high- 
priest  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  king  him- 
self for  support  against  the  machinations  of 
Simon.  Not  long  afterwards  Seleucus  died 
(b.c  175),  and  Onias  found  himself  sup- 
planted in  the  fiiTour  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
by  his  brother  Jason,  who  received  the  high- 
priesthood  tnm  the  Idng.  Jason,  in  turn,  was 
di^laoed  by  his  youngest  brother  Menelaus, 
who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (about  b.c. 
171).— 4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III., 
who  bore  the  same  name,  which  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Menelaus. — 6.  The  son 
of  Onias  III.,  who  sought  a  refUge  in  Egypt 
firom  the  sedition  and  sacrilege  which  dis- 
graced Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  his  flight  was  the  triumph  of  "  the  sons 
of  Tobias,"  gained  by  the  interference  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Onias,  receiving  the 
protection  of  Ptol.  Philometor,  endeavoured 
to  give  a  unity  to  the  Hellenistio  Jews. 
With  this  object  he  founded  the  Temple  at 
Leontopolis. 

ONIONS  occur  only  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one 
of  the  good  things  of  Egypt  of  which  the 
Israelites  regretted  the  loss.  Onions  have 
been  from  time  Immemorial  a  favourite 
article  of  food  amongst  the  Egyptians.  The 
onions  of  Egypt  are  much  milder  in  flavour 
and  less  pungent  than  those  of  this  country. 

ONO,  one  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  is 
flrst  found  in  1  Chr.  viii.  12,  where  Shamed 
or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Ono  and  Lod 
with  their  "daughter  villages."  A  plain 
was  attached  to  the  town,  called  *'  the  plain 
of  Ono  "  (Neh.  vi.  2),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  "  valley  of  craftsmen"  (Neh.  xi.  86). 

ONTCHA  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx.  «4,  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume. 
In  EooluB.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to 
the  pleasant  odour  yielded  by  '*  galbanum, 
onyx,  and  sweet  storax."  It  is  probably  the 
operculum  of  a  Strcmbus,  perhaps  S.  lenti- 

ONYX,  the  translation  of  the  Heb.  9hS' 


ham;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  contexts  of 
the  several  passages  (Gen.  ii.  12  ;  Ex.  xxviil. 
9,  20;  1  Chr.  xxix.  2;  £s.  xxviii.  18)  where 
the  Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  de- 
termine its  signification.  Some  writers  be- 
lieve that  the  "  beryl "  is  intended ;  but  the 
balance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  some 
variety  of  the  onyx. 

OPHEL,  a  part  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 
The  name  is  derived  by  the  lexicographers 
from  a  root  of  similar  sound,  which  has  the 
foree  of  a  swelling  or  tumour.  It  does  not 
come  forward  till  a  late  period  of  Old  Test, 
history.  In  2  Chr.  xxvii.  8,  Jotham  is  said 
to  have  built  much  "  on  the  wall  of  Ophel." 
Manasseh,  amongst  his  other  defensive  works, 
**  compassed  about  Ophel "  [Ibid,  xxxiii.  14). 
From  the  catalogue  of  Nehemiah's  repairs  to 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  it  appears  to  have 
been  near  the  "water-gate"  (Neh.  iii.  26) 
and  the  "  great  tower  that  lieth  out "  (ver. 
27).  Lastly,  the  former  of  these  two  pas- 
sages, and  Neh.  xL  21,  show  that  Ophel  was 
the  residence  of  the  Levites.  Josephus  in 
his  account  of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem 
mentions  it  four  times  as  Ophla.  Ophel  was 
the  swelling  declivity  by  which  the  Mount  of 
the  Temple  slopes  off  on  its  southern  side 
into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom — a  long  narrowish 
rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which  inter- 
venes between  the  mouth  of  the  central 
valley  of  Jerusalem  (the  Tyropoeon)  and  the 
Kidron,  or  Talley  of  Jehoehaphat.  Halfway 
down  it  on  its  eastern  face  is  the  "  Fount  of 
the  Virgin,"  so  called ;  and  at  its  foot  the 
lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring^ — the  Pool  of 
Siloam. 

O'PHIR.  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan,  coming  immediately  after 
Sheba  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr.  i.  28).  From  the 
way  in  which  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  here 
described,  it  is  evident  that  this  Ophir  cor- 
responds to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in 
Arabia.—  8.  A  seaport  or  region  from  which 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  obtained 
gold,  in  vessels  which  went  thither  in  con- 
junction with  Tyrian  ships  from  Esion-geber, 
near  Elath,  on  that  branch  of  the  Red  Sea 
which  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
The  gold  was  pvoverbial  for  its  fineness,  so 
that  "  gold  of  Ophir  "  is  several  times  used 
as  an  expression  for  fine  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  10; 
Job  xxviiL  16  ;  Is.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  4) ; 
and  in  one  paFsnge  (Job  xxii.  24)  the  word 
"  Ophir  "  by  itself  is  used  for  gold  of  Ophir, 
and  for  gold  generally,  ^n  addition  to  gold, 
the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir  almug-wood 
and  precious  stones.  The  precise  geogra- 
phical situation  of  Ophir  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  The  two 
countries  which  have  divided  the  opiuiou  of 
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the  learned  hare  been  Arabia  and  India, 
while  some  have  placed  it  in  Africa.  There 
are  only  fire  passages  in  the  historical  books 
which  mention  Ophir  by  name  :  three  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  (1  K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  11,  zxii. 
48),  and  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
(2  Chron.  vili.  18,  ix.  10).  The  latter  were 
probably  copied  from  the  former.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  passages,  the  following  verse 
in  the  Book  of  Kings  has  very  frequently 
been  referred  to  Ophir :  "  For  the  king  (•'.  e, 
Solomon)  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once  in  three 
years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks" (1  K.  x.  22).  Bat  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  fleet 
mentioned  in  this  verse  was  identical  with 
the  fleet  mentioned  in  1  K.  ix.  26-29,  and 
1  K.  z.  11,  as  bringing  gold,  almug-trees, 
and  precious  stones  fhim  Ophir.  If  the 
three  passages  of  the  Book  of  Kings  are 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  information  given  respecting  Ophir  is, 
that  it  was  a  place  or  region  accesRible  by 
sea  tcom  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  imports  of  gold,  almug-trees,  and 
precious  stones  were  brought  back  by  the 
Tyrian  and  Hebrew  sailors.  Now  we  have 
»een  above  that  the  author  of  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis  certainly  regarded  Ophir 
as  the  name  of  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in 
Arabia.  And  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the  Ophir  of  the 
Book  of  Kings.  There  is  no  mention  either 
in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  other  Ophir ; 
and  the  idea  of  there  having  been  iwo  Ophirs 
oridently  arose  txom  a  perception  of  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis,  on  the  one  hand,  coupled  vrith  the 
erroneous  opinion  on  the  other,  that  the 
Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings  could  not  have 
been  in  Arabia.  Hence  the  burden  of  proof 
lies  on  any  one  who  denies  Ophir  to  have 
been  in  Arabia.  There  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  data  for  determining 
in  favour  of  any  one  emporium  or  of  any  one 
locality  rather  than  another  in  Arabia,  as 
having  been  the  Ophir  of  Solomon.  The 
Book  of  Kings  certainly  suggests  the  infer- 
ence that  there  was  some  connexion  between 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  voy- 
age  to  Ophir,  but  this  would  be  consistent 
with  Ophir  being  either  contiguous  to  Sabaea, 
or  situated  on  any  point  of  the  southern  or 
eastern  coasts  of  Arabia ;  as  in  either  of  these 
cases  it  would  have  been  politic  in  Solomon 
to  conciliate  the  good  vrill  of  the  Sabaeans, 
who  occupied  a  long  tract  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  might  pos- 
sibly have  commanded  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 


mandeb.  In  answer  to  objections  against  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  tenth  chapter  uf 
Genesis,  the  alternatives  may  be  stated  as 
follows.  Either  Ophir,  although  in  Arabia^ 
produced  gold  and  precious  stones ;  or,  if  it 
shall  be  hereafter  proved  ii^  the  progress  of 
geological  investigation  that  this  could  not 
have  been  the  case,  Ophir  furnished  gold  and 
precious  stones  a*  an  emporium, 

OPH'NI,  a  town  of  Bei^amin,  mentioned 
in  Josh,  xviii.  24,  tie  same  as  the  Gophna  at 
Josephus,  a  place  which  at  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian's invasion  was  apparently  so  important 
as  to  be  second  only  to  Jerusalem.  It  stili 
survives  in  the  modem  Jifha  or  Jufna,  2| 
miles  north-west  of  Bethel. 

OPH'RAH.  1.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17). 
Jerome  places  it  5  miles  east  of  Bethel.  It 
is  perhaps  et^Taiyiheh^  a  small  village  on  the 
crown  of  a  conspicuous  hill,  4  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Beitin  (Bethel).— 9.  More  fully  Oprbah 
OP  THx  Asi-EZBrrKS,  the  native  place  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  11) ;  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
ploits against  Baal  (ver.  24) ;  his  residence 
after  his  accession  to  power  (ix.  5),  and  the 
place  of  his  burial  in  the  family  eepulchrft 
(viii.  32).  It  was  probably  in  Manasseh  (vi. 
15),  and  not  far  distant  tvom  Shechem  (Ix. 
1,5). 

ORATOR.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  in  I?, 
iii.  3,  for  what  is  Uterally  "skilful  in  whisper, 
or  incantation." — 2.  The  title  applied  to  Ter- 
tullus,  who  appeared  as  the  advocate  or 
patrontu  of  the  Jewish  accusers  of  St.  Paul 
before  Felix,  Acta  xxiv.  1. 

ORCHARD.     [Garden.] 

O'REB,  the  "raven"  or  "crow,"  the  com- 
panion of  Zeeb.  the  "  wolf,"  was  one  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  Mldianite  host  which  in- 
vaded Israel,  and  was  defatted  and  driven 
back  by  Gideon.  The  defeat  is  but  slightly 
touched  upon  in  the  narrative  of  Judges,  but 
the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  26) 
are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a  truly  awfUt 
slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  two  most  tremendous  disasters  re- 
corded in  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Israel 
—the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
(eomp.  Fs.  Ixxxiii.).  The  slaughter  was 
concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Oreb 
fell,  and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name 
(Judg.  vU.  25  ;  Is.  x.  26). 

ORGAN  (Gen.  iv.  21.  Job  xxL  12,  xxx. 
81,  Ps.  d.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  *tf^  or 
^xtggBby  thus  rendered  in  our  verdon,  pro- 
bably denotes  a  pipe  or  perforated  wind-in- 
strument, as  the  root  of  the  word  indicateH. 
In  Gen.  It.  21  it  appears  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  wind-instiumcnto.    In  Job  sxi. 
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12  are  enomeratcd  the  three  kinds  of  musical 
Instrumenta  which  are  pcssihle,  under  the 
general  terms  of  the  timbrel,  harp,  and  ort/an. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Pandean  pipes,  or 
■Srrinx,  an  instrument  of  unquestionably 
ancient  origin,  and  common  in  the  Kast. 

ORI'ON.  That  the  constellation  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  cesU  is  the  pamc 
as  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Orion,  and 
the  Arabs  "  the  giant,"  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31  ;  Am. 
▼.  8).  The  "giant"  of  Oriental  astronomy 
was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  liunter,  who  wob 
fabled  to  have  been  bound  in  the  sky  for  his 
impiety.  The  two  dog.-*  and  the  hare,  which 
are  among  the  conslellaiicms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orion,  made  his  train  complete. 
There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  belief  in 
"the  bands  o(ee$tl"  (Job  xxxviii.  31). 

OR'NAN,  the  same  as  Araunah  (I  Chr. 
xxi.  15  ;  2  Chr.  iii.  1).     [Araunah.] 

OR'PAH,  a  Moabitc  woman,  wife  of  Chilion 
8on  of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to 
Ruth  (Ruth  i.  4,  14). 

OSHE'A.     [Joshua.] 

OSPRAY  (Heb.  oznUfynh).  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and  Deut.  xiv. 
12,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird.  It  is 
probably  either  the  ospray  {Pandion  haliae- 
elus)  or  the  vhite-tailcd  eagle  [Maiiaeetus 
aibiceifa). 


08SIFRA0E  (Heb.  peret).  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs,  as  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird, 
in  Ley.  xi.  IS,  and  Deut.  xiv.  13.  If  much 
weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  etsnmology,  the 
peret  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  well  be 
represented  by  the  ossifrage,  or  boue-breaker ; 
for  perea  in  Hebrew  means  "  the  breaker." 
And  the  ossifi-afre  {OypaHUu  harhatw)  is  well 
deterring  of  his  name.    The  Lammtrgfyer, 


or  bearded  vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  calloj, 
ia  one  of  the  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey. 


OHlfrac*  (OjpalAif  fcarteHu). 

OSTRICH.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Hebrew  words  bath  hat/a^atidk,  yaeu^  and 
rdnan,  denote  this  bird  of  the  desert.— 1. 
Bath  haya^andh  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  Deut. 
xiv.  15,  in  the  lixt  of  unclean  birds;  and  in 
other  passages  of  Scripture.  The  A.  V.  erro- 
neously renders  the  Hebrew  expression,  which 
fiigniftes  either  "  daughter  of  greediness"  or 
"  daughter  of  uhouting,"  by  '*  owl,*'  or,  as  in 
the  margin,  by  "  daughter  of  owl."  In  Job 
ixx.  29,  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20,  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  correctly  rends  '*  oj*- 
triches."  The  loud  crying  of  the  ostrich 
seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Mic.  i.  8. — 2. 
¥&in  occurs  in  Lam.  iv.  3,  where  the  con- 
text shows  that  the  ostrich  is  intended. — S. 
Jidndn^  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  18,  where  it  is 
clear  tram  the  whole  passage  (13-18)  that 
ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word.  The 
A.  V.  erroneously  translates  the  word  **  pea- 
cocks;" but  there  is  a  different  Hebrew 
name  for  peacocks,  and  this  bird  was  pro- 
bably not  known  to  the  people  of  Arabia  or 
Syria  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  The 
"ostrich"  of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  18  u 
the  representative   of   the  Hebrew  nStuh, 
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••  featherii." — The  following  short  account  of 
the  nidiflcation  of  the  ostrich  {Struthio  came- 
Itts)  will  elacidate  those  passages  of  Scripture 
vhich  ascribe  cruelty  to  this  bird  in  neglect- 
ing her  eggs  or  yoang.  Ostriches  are  poly- 
gamous :  the  hens  lay  their  eggs  promis- 
cuously in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a  hole 
scratched  in  the  sand;  the  eggs  are  then 
covered  orer  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  and 
ore,  in  the  case  of  those  birds  which  are  found 
within  the  tropics,  generally  left  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  parent-birds  taking  their  turns  at 
incubation  during  the  night.  But  in  those 
countries  which  hare  not  a  tropical  sun  os- 
triches f^quently  incubate  during  the  day, 
the  male  taking  his  turn  at  night,  and  watch- 
ing over  the  eggs  with  great  care  and  affec- 
tion, as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  jackals 
and  other  of  the  smaller  eamivora  are  occa- 
sionally found  dead  near  the  nest,  having 
been  killed  by  the  ostrich  in  defence  of  the 
eggs  or  young.  The  habit  of  the  ostrich 
leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured  by  the  sun's 
heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to  confirm 
the  Scriptural  account, "  she  leaveth  her  eggs 
to  the  earth  ; "  but  this  is  probably  the  case 
only  with  the  tropical  birds.  And  even  if 
the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  tropical  ostriches,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  "  she  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  " 
the  eggs,  when  they  are  covered  a  foot  deep 
or  more  in  the  sand  T  We  believe  the  true 
explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in 


the  fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  sooie  of  her 
eggs  not  in  the  nest,  but  around  it ;  these  lie 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  to  aU  ap- 
pearance forsaken;  they  are,  however,  de- 
signed for  the  nourishment  of  the  youafc 
birds.  And  this  remark  will  hold  good  in 
the  passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the  ostrich 
being  without  understanding.  It  is  a  gcnerml 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  k 
very  stupid  bird :  indeed  they  have  a  pro- 
verb, "  Stupid  as  an  ostrich."  But  it  by  no 
means  deserves  such  a  character,  as  travellers 
have  frequently  testified.  **  So  wary  is  the 
bird,"  says  Mr.  Tristram,  "  and  so  apm  are 
the  vast  plains  over  which  it  roams,  that  no 
ambuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed,  and 
the  vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance 
is  the  only  mode  of  pursuit."  The  ostrich  is 
the  largest  of  all  known  birds,  and  perhaps 
the  swiftest  of  all  cursorial  animals.  The 
feathers  so  much  prised  are  the  long  white 
plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best  come  to  ua 
from  Barbery  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

OTH'NIEL,  son  of  Kenas,  and  yonnger 
brother  of  Caleb,  Josh.  xv.  17 ;  Jndg.  L  IS, 
iii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  iv.  18.  But  these  passages  all 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  Kenas  was  hie 
father,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  more 
remote  ancestor  and  head  of  the  tribe,  whose 
descendants  were  called  Keneiites  (Nun* 
xxxll.  12,  ftc),  or  sons  of  Kenas.  If  Je-> 
phunneh  was  Caleb's  father,  then  probably 
he  was  fether  of  Othniel  also.  The  first 
mention  of  Othniel  is  on  occasion  of  the 
taking  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called.  Debir  was  included  in  the 
mountainous  territory  near  Hebron,  within 
the  border  of  Jadah,  assigned  to  Caleb  the 
Kenerite  (Josh.  xiv.  12-14) ;  and  in  order  to 
stimuhtte  the  valour  of  the  assailants,  Caleb 
promised  to  give  his  daughter  Achsah  to 
whosoever  should  assanlt  and  take  the  city. 
Othniel  won  the  prize.  The  next  mention  of 
him  is  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  appears  as 
the  first  Judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  their  deliverer  from  the  oppressiaa 
of  Chushan-Rishathaim.  This  with  his  genea- 
logy, 1  Chr.  iv.  IS,  14,  which  assigns  him  a 
son,  Hathath,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel. 

OVEN.  The  Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds 
— fixed  and  portable.  The  former  is  found 
only  in  towns,  where  regular  bakers  are  em- 
ployed (Hos.  vU.  4).  The  latter  is  adapted 
to  the  nomad  state.  It  consists  of  a  large 
jar  made  of  clay,  about  three  feet  high,  and 
widening  towards  the  bottom,  with  a  hole 
for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes.  Each  house* 
hold  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii.  3) ; 
and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth 
that  the  same  oven  sufficed  for  several  fami- 
lies  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).     It  was  heated  with 
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dry  twigs  and  grass  (Matt.  ri.  80) ;  and  the 
loaves  were  placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 


OWL,  the  repreeentative  in  the  A.V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  hath  haffa*andh,  fotuhdphf 
cSb,  kipp6s^  and  lUtth.  1.  Bath  hoya*an6h. 
[OsnucH.] — 2.  Tan$K&ph^  or  yanahSph^  oc- 
curs in  Ley.  xi.  17,  Dent.  xir.  16,  as  the 
name  of  some  unclean  bird,  and  in  Is.  xxxiv. 
11,  in  the  description  of  desolate  Edom,  **  the 
yan»h6ph  and  the  raren  shall  dwell  in  it." 
The  A.  v.  translates  yanshdph  by  "  owl,"  or 
**  great  owl."  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  read 
•Mf,  i.9.  the  Jhis  reliyio$a,  the  sacred  bird  of 
Egypt.  3.  Cos,  the  name  of  an  andean  bird 
(Lev.  xi.  17  ;  Deut.  xiv.  16} ;  it  occur:  again 
in  Ps.  cii.  6.  The  passage  in  Ps.  oii.  6  pointu 
decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  The  owl  we 
figure  is  the  Ottu  aaceUaphut,  the  Egyptian 
and  Asiatic  representative  of  our  great  horne<l 
owl  {Bubo  maximtu), — 4.  KippSx  occurs  onlr 


a<$reUfiom. 


in  Is.  xxxivi  15  :  **  There  (t.e.  in  Edom)  the 
kippSs  shall  make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch 
and  gather  under  her  shadow."  It  is  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  identify  the  animal  denoted 
by  this  word  ;  but  it  may  denote  some  species 
of  owl.— 5.  ZUUh.  The  A.  V.  renders  this 
word  by  ** screech  owl"  in  the  text  of  Is. 
xxxiv.  14,  and  by  "  night-monstor "  in  the 
margin.  Aooording  to  the  Rabbins  the  lUtth 
was  a  nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiftil  woman  that  carried  off  children  at 
night  and  destroyed  them.  If,  however, 
some  animal  be  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term, 
the  screech-owl  {strix  fiammea)  may  well  be 
supposed  to  represent  it,  for  this  bird  is  found 
in  the  Bible  lands,  and  is,  as  is  well  known, 
a  frequent  inhabiter  of  ruined  places. 


Of  M  OMdluyAlH. 


OX.  There  was  no  animal  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that 
of  the  ancient  Orientals  generally,  that  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  ox ;  and  de- 
servedly sov  for  the  ox  was  the  animal  upon 
whose  patient  labours  depended  all  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  farming.  Oxen  were  used 
for  ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10;  1  Sam.  xiv. 
14,  &c.) ;  for  treading  out  corn  (Deut.  xxv. 
4 ;  Hos.  X.  11,  &o.) ;  for  draught  purposes, 
when  they  were  generally  yoked  in  pairs 
(Num.  vii.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7,  &c.) ;  as  beasts 
of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40) ;  their  flesh  was 
eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  4;  1  K.  i.  9,  &c.) ;  they 
were  used  in  the  sacrifices;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  Ac.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14  ;  Is.  viL 
32  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Connected  with  tlio 
Importance  of  oxen  \jx  the  rural  economy  of 
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the  Jews  is  the  strict  code  of  laws  which  was 
mercifully  enacted  hy  God  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.  The  ox  that  threshed  the 
corn  was  by  no  means  to  be  muzxled ;  he  was 
to  enjoy  rest  on  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  his 
master  (Ex.  xxiii.  12;  Deut.  t.  14).  The 
law  whick  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any 
clean  animal,  excepting  as  **  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord  before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the 
time  that  the  Israelites  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Lev.  xvii.  1-6),  no  doubt  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  their  oxen  and  sheep.  It 
seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17,  and  1  K.  iv. 
23,  that  cattle  were  sometimes  stall-fed, 
though  as  a  general  rule  it  is  probable  that  they 
fed  in  the  plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
The  cattle  that  graced  at  large  in  the  open 
country  would  no  doubt  often  become  fierce 
and  wild,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in 
primitive  times  the  lion  and  other  wild  beasts  i 
of  prey  roamed  about  Palestine.  Hence  the  ' 
force  of  the  Psalmist's  complaint  of  his  ene-  i 
mies  (Ps.  xxii.  13). 


PAa)AN-ARAM.  By  this  name,  which 
signifies  <*  the  table-land  of  Aram,"  the 
Hebrews  designated  the  tract  of  country 
which  they  otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim, 
"  Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Meso- 
potamia (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  and  *Uhe  tttld  (A.V. 
*  country')  of  Aram"  (Hos.  xii.  13).  The 
term  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied  to 
that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  distinguish  it  f^om  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  elsewhere  called  Paoah  simply  (Gen. 
xlviU.  7). 

PAINT  [as  a  cosmetio].  The  use  of  cos- 
metic dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in 
Eastern  countries.  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  practice  of  painting  the  eye) 
both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  in  Assyria ;  and 
in  modem  times  no  usage  is  more  general. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by 
any  means  universal  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  notices  of  it  are  few ;  and  in  each  in- 
stance it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  mere- 
tricious art,  unworthy  of  a  woman  of  high 
character.  Thus  Jezebel  "put  her  eyes  in 
painting "  (2  K.  ix.  80,  margin) ;  Jeremiah 
says  of  the  harlot  city,  "Though  thou 
rentest  thy  eyes  with  painting"  (Jer.  iv. 
30) ;  and  Ezcldel  again  makes  it  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  harlot  (Es.  xxiii.  40).  The  ex- 
pressions used  in  these  passages  are  worthy 
of  observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  process  was  effected.  It  is  tlius 
described  by  Chandler  {DraveU,  ii.  140)  :  "  A 
rirl.  closing  one  of  her  eyes,  took  the  two 
lashes  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of 


the  left  hand,  pulled  them  forward,  and  then 
thrusting  in  at  the  external  comer  a  bodkin 
which  had  been  immersed  in  the  soot,  and 
extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before  ad- 
hering to  it  remained  within,  and  were  pre- 
sently ranged  round  the  organ."  The  eyes 
were  thus  literally  "  put  in  paint,"  and  wer« 
••  rent "  open  in  the  process.  A  broad  line 
was  also  drawn  round  the  eye,  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  cut.    The  effect  was  an 


*  Ejra,  ornamented  with  Kohl,  u  repreeentod  in  asciaet 
paintings."    (Laao,  p.  S7,  new  e^'  ' 


apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye;  and  the 
expression  in  Jer.  iv.  SO  has  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  Bible  gives  no 
indication  of  the  substance  out  of  which  the 
dye  was  formed.  The  old  versions  agree  in 
pronouncing  the  dye  to  have  been  produced 
Arom  antimony.  Antimony  is  still  used  tar 
the  purpose  in  Arabia  and  in  Persia,  but  in 
Egypt  the  kohl  is  a  soot  produced  by  burning: 
either  a  kind  of  frankincense  or  the  shells  of 
almonds.  The  dye-stuff  was  moistened  with 
oil,  and  kept  in  a  small  jar,  which  we  may 
infer  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  from  the 
proper  name,  Keren-happuch,  "horn  for 
paint"  (Job  xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom 
of  staining  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly 
the  nails,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  East,  waa 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubtful.  The 
plant,  kennot  which  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14 ;  A.  V. 
"  camphire  "),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant. 
V.  14  may  possibly  refer  to  the  custom. 

PALACE.  The  site  of  the  Palaoe  of  Solo- 
mon  was  almost  certainly  in  the  city  itseU; 
on  the  brow  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  over- 
looking it  and  the  whole  city  of  David.  The 
principal  building  situated  within  the  palaoe 
was,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  gr^  haU 
of  state  and  audience,  called  "  The  House  of 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon,"  apparently  from  the 
four  rows  of  cedar  pillars  by  which  it  was 
supported.  It  was  100  cubits  long,  50  wide, 
and  30  high.  Next  in  importance  was  the 
Hall  or  "  Porch  of  Judgment,"  a  quadran- 
gular building  supported  by  columns,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephus,  which  apparently  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  court,  opposite 
the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  The 
third  edifice  is  merely  called  a  "  Porch  of 
Pillars."  Its  dimensions  were  50  by  SO 
cubits.  Its  use  cannot  be  considered  as 
doubtful,  as  it  was  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  an  Eastem  palace.  It  was  tho  ordinary 
place  of  business  of  the  palaoe,  and  the  reoe)i- 
tion-ruom  when  the  king  received  ordinary 
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viBitors,  and  8at,  except  on  great  state  occa- 
sions, to  trantMict  the  business  of  the  kingdom. 
Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  for  shade ;  and  there 
were  other  courts  for  the  residence  of  the 
attendants  and  guards,  and  for  the  women  of 
his  harem ;  all  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
plan  with  more  clearness  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  verbal  description.  Apart  from 
this  palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells 
us,  to  the  nail  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter :  too  proud  and  im- 
portant a  personage  to  be  grouped  with  the 
ladies  of  the  harem,  and  requiring  a  residence 
of  her  own.  Solomon  constructed  an  ascent 
firom  his  own  house  to  the  Temple,  "the 
house  of  Jehovah"  (1  K.  x.  5),  which  was 
a  subterranean  passage  250  feet  long  by  42 
feet  wide,  of  which  the  remains  may  still  be 
traced. 

PALESTI'NA  and  PALESTINE.  These 
two  forms  occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times 
in  all,  always  in  poetical  passages ;  the  first 
in  Ex.  XT.  14,  and  Is.  xiv.  29,  SI ;  the  second, 
Jool  iii.  4.  .  In  each  case  the  Hebrew  is 
Peletheth^  a  word  found,  besides  the  above, 
only  in  Ps.  Ix.  8,  IxxxiiL  7,  Ixxxvii.  4,  and 
cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our  translators  have 
rendered  it  by  "  Philistia"  or  "  PhUistines." 
Palestine,  in  the  A.  Y.  really  means  nothing 
but  Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew  word 
Pele*hethy  to  the  Hebrews  signified  merely 
the  long  and  broad  strip  of  maritime  plain 
inhabited  by  their  encroaching  neighbours ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  at  first  it  signified 
more  to  the  Greeks.  As  lying  next  the  sea, 
and  as  being  also  the  high  road  firom  Egypt 
to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  north  of 
it,  the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known 
to  the  western  world  than  the  country  ftir- 
ther  inland,  and  was  ealled  by  them  Syria 
Palaestina — Philistine  Syria.  From  thenoe 
it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  country 
further  inland,  till  in  the  Boman  and  later 
Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian, 
it  becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the  whole 
country  of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east  of 
Jordan.  The  word  is  now  so  commonly  em- 
ployed in  our  more  familiar  language  to 
designate  the  whole  ooontry  of  Israel,  that, 
although  biblically  a  misnomer,  it  has  been 
chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  heading 
under  which  to  give  a  general  description  of 
THK  Holt  Lakd,  embracing  those  points 
which  have  not  been  treated  under  the  sepa- 
rate headings  of  cities  or  tribes.  This  de- 
scription will  most  conveniently  divide  itself 
Into  three  sections:— I.  The  Names  applied 
to  the  coantry  of  Israel  in  the  Bible  and 
elsewhere.      II.    The  Land:  its  aitoation, 


aspect,  climate,  physical  characteristies,  in 
connexion  with  its  history;  its  structure, 
botany,  and  natural  history.  III.  The  His- 
tory of  the  country  is  so  fUlly  givra  under 
its  various  headings  throughout  the  work, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it 
here. 

I.  Thk  Naves.— Palestine,  then,  ia  desig* 
nated  in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name : — 

I.  During  the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  age  of  the  Judges,  and  alao 
where  those  early  periods  are  referred  to  in 
the  later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  11),  it  is 
spoken  of  as  '*  Canaan,"  or  more  flrequentlj 
**  the  Land  of  Canaan,**  meaning  thereby  tbe 
country  west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to 
**  the  Land  of  Gilead  *'  on  the  east.  S.  Dar- 
ing the  monarchy  the  name  nsually,  thoagb 
not  fluently,  employed,  is  *'  land  of  Israel  ** 
(1  Sam.  xiU.  19 ;  3  K.  v.  2,  4,  Ac.).  It  is 
Esekiel's  favourite  expression.  The  i^ons  and 
loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in  the  ex- 
pression, *Mand  of  Jehovah**  (Hos.  ix.  S}. 
In  Zechariah  it  is  **  the  Holy  land  "  (Zech.  iL 
12);  and  in  Daniel  "the  glorious  land" 
(Dan.  xi.  41).  In  Amos  (iL  10)  alone  it  is 
*'  the  land  of  the  Amorite.**  Occasionally  it 
appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as  **The 
Land :"  as  in  Ruth  L  1 ;  Jer.  xziL  27 ; 
1  Mace.  xiv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  Sd,  and  perhaps 
even  xxiii.  44.  8.  Between  the  Captivity 
and  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  name  "Judaea  ** 
had  extended  itself  flrom  the  soathem  portion 
to  the  whole  of  the  coantry,  even  that  beyond 
Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1).  In  the 
book  of  Judith  it  is  applied  to  tiie  portion 
between  the  pl^n  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria 
(xi.  19),  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiU.  5 ;  though  it  is 
alfo  used  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Jodaen 
proper  (John  iv.  8,  vii.  1).  In  this  narrower 
■snse  it  is  employed  throughout  1  Maec.  (see 
especiaUy  ix.  50,  x.  80,  88,  xi.  84).  4. 
The  Roman  division  of  the  coantry  hardly 
coincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct 
name  for  that  which  we  understand  by  Pales- 
tine. 5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  we  find 
the  name  Palaestina  tn  possession  ol  the 
country.  6.  The  name  most  fluently  used 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  our 
own  time,  is  Terra  Smneta — the  Holy  Land. 

II.  Thk  LAND.^The  Holy  Land  is  not  in 
sise  or  physical  cluuracteristics  proportioned 
to  its  moral  and  historical  position,  as  the 
theatre  of  the  most  momentoos  events  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  but  a  strip  of  coantry 
about  the  size  of  Wales,  less  than  140  miles 
in  length,  and  barely  40  in  average  breadth, 
on  the  very  fjrontier  of  the  East,  hemmed  in 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan 
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valley  on  the  other,  by  which  it  is  effectually 
cut  off  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  behind  it. 
On  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  the  high  ranges 
of  Lebanon  an^  anti-Lebanon,  and  by  the 
chasm  of  the  LitAny.  On  the  south  it  is  no 
less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhospitable 
deserts  of  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai. — 1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the 
World — as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy 
Land  first  made  its  appearance  in  history — is 
a  reraarliable  one.  (i.)  It  is  on  the  very  out- 
post—on the  extremest  western  edge  of  the 
East.  On  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  as  far  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  West,  separated  therefh>m 
by  that  which,  when  the  time  arrived,  proved 
to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of 
oommunication  —  the  wide  waters  of  the 
"  Great  Sea."  Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the 
gradual  influences  of  the  rising  oonununities 
of  the  West,  while  it  was  saved  tram  the  re- 
trogression and  decrepitude  which  have  ulti- 
mately been  the  doom  of  all  purely  Eastern 
States  whose  connexions  were  limited  to  the 
East  only,  (ii.)  There  was  however  one 
channel,  and  but  one,  by  which  it  could 
reach  and  be  reached  by  the  great  Oriental 
empires.  The  only  road  by  which  the  two 
great  rivals  of  the  ancient  world  could  ap- 
proach one  another— by  which  alone  Egypt 
could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt — 
lay  along  the  broad  flat  strip  of  coast  which 
formed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  thence  by  the  Plain  of  the  Lebanon 
to  the  Euphrates.  (Ui.)  After  this  the  Holy 
Land  became  (like  the  Netherlands  in  Europe) 
the  convenient  arena  on  which  in  suoceseive 
ages  the  hostile  powers  who  contended  for 
the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their  battles. 
— 3.  It  is  esaentiully  a  mountainous  country. 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  mountain 
chains,  as  in  Greece  for  example,  but  that 
every  part  of  the  highland  is  in  greater  or 
less  undulation.  But  it  is  not  only  a  moun- 
tainous country.  The  mass  of  hills  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  is  bordered 
or  flramed  on  both  sides,  east  and  wesi,  by  a 
broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  its 
own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  lorm, 
as  it  were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depres- 
sion, are  furrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent 
beds  which  discharge  the  waters  of  the  hills, 
and  form  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  level.  On  the 
west  this  lowland  interposes  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the  Plain  of 
Phiustia  and  of  Shabon.  On  the  east  it  is 
the  broad  bottom  of  the  Joboam  Vallet,  deep 
down  in  which  rushes  the  one  river  of  Pales- 
tine to  its  grave  in  the  Dead  Sea.  Such  Is 
the  first  general  impression  of  the  physio- 


gnomy of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  physiagnoiuy 
compounded  of  the  three  main  features  al- 
ready named — the  plains,  the  highland  hilla. 
and  the  torrent  beds :  features  which  are 
marked  in  the  words  of  its  earliest  describera 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ;  Josh.  xi.  16,  xii.  8),  amd 
which  must  be  comprehended  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  country,  and 
the  intimate  connexion  existing  between  its 
structure  and  its  history.  In  the  accompany- 
ing sketch-map  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
exhibit  these  features  with  greater  distinct- 
ness than  is  usual,  or  perhaps  posrible,  in 
maps  containing  more  detail. — S.  About  half- 
way up  the  coast  the  maritime  plain  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  long  ridge  thrown  oat 
from  the  central  mass,  rising  considerably 
above  the  general  level,  and  terminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  on  the  very  edge  oi  the 
Mediterranean.  This  ridge  is  Mouirr  Cab- 
MBu  On  its  upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  its  temporary  displacement, 
invades  the  centre  of  the  country  and  fivms 
an  undulating  hollow  right  across  it  fhxn  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  valley,  lliis 
central  lowland,  which  divides  with  its  broad 
depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  fhNn 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  Puux  or 
EsDBAELON  or  Jbzbbel,  the  great  battle-field 
of  Palestine.  North  of  Cannel  the  lowland 
resumes  Its  position  by  the  sea-side  till  it  is 
again  interrupted  and  finally  put  an  end  to 
by  the  northern  mountains  which  push  their 
way  out  of  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white  pro- 
montory of  the  Mat  Jiakh4ra.  Above  this  is 
the  ancient  Phoenicia. — 4.  The  countiy  thus 
roughly  portrayed,  and  which,  as  befors 
stated,  is  less  than  140  miles  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  40  in  average  breadth,  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  whole  Land  of 
Israel.  The  northern  portion  is  GALn.Kx; 
the  centre,  Savabia  ;  the  south  Judaka.  This 
is  the  Land  of  Canaan  which  was  bestowed 
on  Abraham ;  the  covenanted  home  of  his 
descendants.  The  two  tribes  and  a  half  re- 
mained on  the  uplands  beyond  Jordan  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  these  tribes  socm  ceased 
to  have  any  close  connexion  with  the  others, 
or  to  form  any  virtual  part  of  the  nation. 
But  even  this  definition  might  without  impro- 
priety be  further  circumscribed ;  fur  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  times 
the  chief  events  of  the  history  were  confined 
to  the  district  south  of  Esdraelon,  which  con- 
tained the  cities  of  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel, 
Shiloh,  Shechem,  and  Sainaria,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Mount  Carmel.  The  battles  oi 
the  Conquest  and  the  early  struggles  ct  the 
era  of  the  Judges  once  paraed,  Galilee  sub- 
sided Into  obM;nrity  and  unimportance  till 
the  time  of  Christ.— 5.   The  highland  dip- 
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triet,  surronnded  and  intersected  by  its  broad 
lowland  pl^ns,  preserres  from  north  to  south 
a  remarkably  even  and  horizontal  profile. 
Its  average  height  may  be  taken  as  1500  to 
1800  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  can 
hardly  be  denominated  a  plateau,  yet  so 
evenly  is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so 
thickly  do  the  hills  stand  behind  and  between 
one  another,  that,  when  seen  from  the  coast 
or  the  western  port  of  the  maritime  plain,  it 
has  quite  the  appearance  of  a  wall,  lliiii 
general  monotony  of  profile  is,  however,  ac- 
centnated  at  intervals  by  certain  centres  of 
elevation.*  Between  these  elevated  points 
nms  the  watershed  of  the  country,  sending 
off  on  either  hand— to  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west — 
the  long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent 
beds.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
watershed  differ  considerably  in  character. 
Those  on  the  east  are  extremely  steep  and 
nigged.  This  is  the  case  during  the  whole 
length  of  the  southern  and  middle  portions 
of  the  country.  It  is  only  when  the  junction 
between  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  reached,  that  the  slopes  become  gra- 
dual and  the  ground  fit  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  anything  but  detached  bodies  of  foot  sol- 
diers. But,  rugged  and  difficult  as  they  are, 
they  form  the  only  access  to  the  upper 
country  Arom  this  side,  and  every  man  or 
body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of 
Judah,  Bei\jamin,  or  Ephraim,  Arom  the  Jor- 
dan Valley,  must  have  cUmbed  one  or  other 
of  them.  The  western  valleys  are  more  gra- 
dual in  their  slope.  The  level  of  the  external 
plain  on  this  side  is  higher,  and  therefore 
the  fall  less,  while  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traversed  is  much  greater.  Here 
again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  lowland  and  the 
highland.  From  Jaffa  and  the  central  part 
of  the  plain  there  are  two  of  these  roads 
"  going  up  to  Jerusalem :  **  the  one  to  the 
right  by  Bamleh  and  the  Wady  Aly ;  the 
other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and  thence  by  the 
Beth-horons,  or  the  Wady  Stdeimum,  and 
Gibeon.  The  former  of  these  is  modem,  but 
the  latter  is  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  in- 
cident in  the  ancient  history. — 6.  When  the 
highlands  of  the  country  are  more  closely 
examined,  a  considerable  difference  will  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  natural  condition  and 
appearance  of  their  different  portions.  The 
south,  as  being  nearer  the  arid  desert,  and 
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farther  removed  firom  the  drainage  of  the 
mountains,  is  drier  and  less  productive  than 
the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron,  which 
forms  the  link  between  the  hills  of  Judah  and 
the  desert,  was  known  to  the  aneient  Hebrews 
by  a  term  originally  derived  from  its  dryness 
(Neyeb).  This  was  tb  a  south  country.  As 
the  traveller  advances  north  of  this  tract 
there  is  an  improvement;  but  perhaps  no 
country  equally  cultivated  is  more  monoto- 
nous, bare,  or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than 
a  great  part  of  the  highlands  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  during  the  largest  portion  of  the 
year.  The  spring  covers  even  those  bald 
grey  rocks  witii  verdure  and  colour,  and  fills 
the  ravines  with  torrents  of  rushing  water ; 
but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  look  of  the 
country  f^om  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very 
dreary  and  dMolate.  At  Jerusalem  this 
reaches  its  climax.  To  the  west  and  north- 
west of  the  highlands,  where  the  sea-breeeee 
are  felt,  there  is,  considerably  more  vegeta- 
tion.—7.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the 
central  and  northern  portions  of  Judaea.  Its 
eastern  portion — a  tract  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  in  width  by  about  thirty-five  in  length 
— which  intervenes  between  the  centre  and 
the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far 
more  wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  only,  but  throughout  it. 
This  must  have  been  always  what  it  is  now — 
an  uninhabited  desert,  because  uninhabitable. 
— 8.  No  descriptive  sketch  of  this  part  of  the 
country  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
allude  to  the  caverns,  characteristic  of  all 
limestone  districts,  but  here  existing  in  aito* 
nishing  numbers.  Every  hill  and  ravine  is 
pierced  with  them,  some  very  large  and  of 
curious  formation — perhaps  partly  natural, 
partly  artificial — others  mere  grottoes.  Many 
of  them  are  connected  with  most  important 
and  interesting  events  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  district  now  under  consideration.  Mach- 
pelah,  Makkedah,  Adullam,  Engedi,  namee 
inseparably  connected  with  the  lives,  adven- 
tures, and  deaths  of  Abraham,  Joshua,  David, 
and  other  Old  Testament  worthies,  are  all 
within  the  small  circle  of  the  territory  of 
Judaea.  Moreover,  there  is  perhaps  hardly 
one  of  these  caverns,  however  small,  which 
has  not  at  some  time  or  other  furnished  a 
hiding-place  to  some  ancient  Hebrew  from 
the  sweeping  incursions  of  Philistine  or  Ama- 
Ickite.— 9.  The  bareness  and  dryness  which 
prevail  more  or  less  in  Judaea  are  owing 
partly  to  the  absence  of  wood,  partly  to  its 
proximity  to  the  desert,  and  partly  to  a  scar- 
city of  water,  arising  from  its  distance  from 
the  Lebanon.  But  to  thix  discouraging 
aspect  there  are  some  important  exceptions* 
2D 
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The  valley  of  Urtds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  eon* 
tains  Bprings  which  in  abandanoe  and  excel- 
lence rival  even  those  oi  NdbliU ;  the  huge 
**  Pools  of  Solomon  "  are  enough  to  supply  a 
district  for  many  miles  round  them ;  and  the 
cultivation  now  going  on  in  that  neighbour- 
hood shows  what  might  be  done  with  a  soil 
which  requires  only  irrigation  and  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  labour  to  evoke  a  boundless 
produce. — 10.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient 
days  of  the  nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjamin 
possessed  the  teeming  population  indicated  in 
the  Bible,  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
country  must  have  been  very  different.  Of 
this  there  are  not  wanting  sure  evidences. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  the  ruined 
towns  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  those 
still  existing.  Hai-dly  a  hill-top  of  the  many 
within  sight  that  is  not  covered  with  vestiges 
of  some  fortress  or  city.  But,  besides  this, 
forests  appear  to  have  stood  in  many  parts  of 
Judaea  until  the  repeated  invasions  and  sieges 
caused  their  fiedl;  and  all  this  vegetation 
must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  and,  by  preserving  the  water  in 
many  a  ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where 
BOW  it  is  rapidly  dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of 
the  early  summer,  must  have  influenced  ma- 
terially the  look  and  the  resources  of  the 
country. — 11^  Advancing  northwards  from 
Judaea  the  country  (Saxa&la)  becomes  gra- 
dually more  open  and  pleasant.  Plains  of 
good  soil  occur  between  the  hfUs,  at  first 
■mall,  but  afterwards  comparatively  large. 
The  hills  assume  here  a  more  varied  aspect 
than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at 
Uist,  when  the  district  of  Jehel  NabtiU  is 
reached— tho  ancient  Mount  Ephraim— the 
traveller  encounters  an  atmosphere  and  an 
amount  of  vegetation  and  water  which  is 
greatly  superior  to  anything  he  has  met  with 
in  Judaea,  and  even  suffleient  to  recall  much 
of  the  scenery  of  the  West.  Perhaps  the 
springs  are  the 'only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  iipart  from  their  associations, 
really  strike  an  English  traveller  with  asto- 
nishment and  admiration.  Such  glorious 
fountains  as  those  of  Am-jdMd  or  the  Bm  el- 
MukdUOt  where  a  great  body  of  the  dearest 
water  wells  silently  but  swiftly  out  flfom  deep 
blue  recesses  worn  in  the  foot  of  a  low  oliff 
of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms  a  con- 
siderable stream— are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  out  of  irregular,  rocky,  mountainous 
countries,  and  being  such  unusual  sights  can 
hardly  be  looked  on  by  the  traveller  without 
sarprise  and  emotion.  The  valleys  which 
lead  down  from  the  upper  level  in  this  dis- 
trict to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  are  less  pre- 
dpitoos  than  in  Judaea,    The  eastern  district 


of  the  Jebel  NablUa  contains  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  valuable  spots  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive  region  which 
lies  north-west  of  the  city  of  Shechem  {Xai' 
hU),  between  it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the 
mountains  gradually  break  down  into  the 
Plain  of  Sharon.  But  with  all  its  richness 
and  all  its  advance  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  country,  there  is  a  strange  dearth  of 
natural  wood  about  this  central  district  It 
is  this  which  makes  the  wooded  sides  (^  Car- 
mel and  the  parklike  scenery  of  the  adjaoent 
slopes  and  plains  so  remarkaUe. — IS.  No 
sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon 
passed,  than  a  condderable  improvement  is 
perceptible.  The  low  hills  which  eprend 
down  itom  the  mountains  of  Gai.ii.kb,  and 
form  the  barrier  between  the  plains  of  Akka 
and  Esdraelon,  are  covered  with  timber,  of 
moderate  size,  it  is  true,  but  of  thick  vigorous 
growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Eastward 
of  these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of  Tabor, 
dark  with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by 
contrast  with  the  bare  dopes  of  Jeb^  eef- 
Duhy  (the  so-called  **  Little  Hermon**)  and 
tiie  white  hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor 
and  Niazareth  is  the  plidn  of  el-BvUaitf,  an 
upland  tract  hitherto  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed, but  apparently  of  a  similar  nature  to 
Esdraelon/  though  much  more  devated.  The 
noticeJBof  this  romantic  district  in  the  Biblo 
are  but  scanty';  in  fact  till  the  date  of  the 
New  T^tam'ent,  when  it  had  acquired  the 
nam6^Galilee,*it  may  be  said,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  history,  to  be  hardly  mentioned. 
And  even  in  the  New  Testament  times  the 
interest  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion — 
the  south  and  south-west  comer,  eontaining 
Naiareth,  Cana,  and  Nain,  on  the  oonfinee  of 
Esdradon,  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Genne- 
sareth,  on  tiie  margin  of  the  Lake. — 18.  Fei» 
things  are  a  more  constant  source  of  surprise 
to  the  stranger  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  hill  tops  are,  throogfa- 
out,  sdected  for  habitation.  A  town  in  a 
valley  is  a  rare  exception.  On  the  other 
hand  scarce  a  dngle  eminence  of  the  multi- 
tude always  in  sight  but  is  crowned  with  its 
dty  or  village,  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  often  so 
placed  as  if  not  accesdbility  but  inaocewl. 
bility  had  been  the  object  of  its  builders. 
And  indeed  such  was  their  object.  These 
groups  of  naked  forlorn  structures,  piled 
irregularly  one  over  the  other  on  the  curre 
of  the  hill-top,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if 
indeed  they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the 
actual  remains,  of  the  **  fenced  cities,  groat 
and  walled  up  to  heaven,*'  which  are  so  fk'e- 
quently  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Is- 
raelite conquest.  ■  These  hiU-towns  were  not 
what  gave  the  Israelites  their  main  difBeuUy 
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in  the  occupation  of  the  coontry.  Whererer 
ttrenf^  of  arm  and  fleetneee  of  foot  availed, 
there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as  lions, 
sudden  and  swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and 
fleet  as  the  wild  deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chron. 
xli.  8  ;  2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  1^),  easily  conquered. 
It  was  in  the  plains,  where  the  horses  and 
chariots  of  the  Canaanite»  and  Philistines 
bad  space  to  manoeuTre,  that  they  failed  in 
dislodging  the  aborigines.  "Judah  drove 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain,  bat  could 
not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  .  •  .  nei- 
ther could  Manasseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethshean  .  .  .  nor  Megiddo,"  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  .  .  .  "  nor  oould  Ephraim 
drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Oezer," 
on  the  maritime  plain  near  Ramleh  .  .  . 
**  nor  could  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho"  .  .  .  *<and  tbe  Amorites  forced 
the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for 
they  would  not  suffer  them  to  oome  down 
into  the  vaUey"  (Judg.  i.  19-85).  Thus  in 
this  case  the  ordinary  conditions  of  conquest 
were  reversed — the  conquerors  took  the  hills, 
the  conquered  kept  the  plains.  To  a  people 
so  exclusive  a«  the  Jews  there  must  have 
been  a  constant  satisfaction  in  the  elevation 
and  inaooessibility  of  their  highland  regions. 
This  is  evident  in  every  page  of  their  lite- 
rature, which  is  tinged  throughout  with  a 
highland  colouring.  The  '*  mountains  "  were 
to  "  bring  peace,"  the  "  litUe  hiUs,  justice  to 
the  people : "  when  plenty  eame,  the  com 
was  to  flourish  on  the  '*  top  of  the  moun- 
tains" (Ps.  IxxiL  S,  16).  In  like  manner 
the  mountains  were  to  be  joyful  before  Jeho- 
vah when  He  came  to  judge  His  people  (Ps. 
xcviiL  8).  What  gave  its  keenest  sting  to 
the  Babylonian  oonquest,  was  the  considera- 
tion that  the  "mountains  of  Israel,"  the 
'*  ancient  high  places,"  were  become  a  "  prey 
and  a  derision ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  most  joyfkil  circumstances  of  the 
restoration  is,  that  the  mountains  **8h&U 
yield  their  ftruit  as  before,  and  be  settled 
after  their  old  estates  "  (Esek.  xxxvi.  1,  8, 
11).  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  heathens 
that  in  their  estimation  Jehovah  was-  the 
•*  God  of  the  mountains"  (1  K.  xx.  28),  and 
they  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  faet  by 
fighting,  when  possible,  in  the  lowlands.  The 
contrast  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  re- 
peated expression  of  the  psalmists.  "  Some," 
like  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines  of  the 
lowlands,  "put  their  trust  in  chariots,  and 
some  in  horses ;  but  we  " — we  mountaineers, 
from  our.  "sanctuary"  on  the  heights  of 
«*Zion" — "will  remember  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah our  God,"  "the  God  of  Jacob  our 
father,"  the   shepherd-warrior,  whose  only 


weapons  were  sword  and  bow — the  God  who 
is  now  a  high  fortreas  for  us — "  at  whoso 
command  both  chariot  and  horse  are  fallen," 
"  who  burneth  the  chariots  in  the  fire  "  (Ps. 
XX.  1,  7,  xlvi.  7-11,  IxxvL  2,  6).— 14.  A  few 
words  must  be  said  in  general  description  of 
the  maritime  lowland,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  highlands.  This 
region,  only  ^ghtly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  extends  without  inter- 
ruption ftrom  el'Arithf  south  of  Gaza,  to 
Mount  Carmel.  It  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  portions,  each  of  about  half  it« 
length :  the  lower  one  the  wider ;  the  upper 
one  the  narrower.  The  lower  half  is  the 
Plain  of  the  Philistines— Philistia,  or,  as  the 
Hebrews  called  it,  the  Sh^elah  or  Lowland. 
The  upper  half  is  the  Sharon  or  Saron  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  Pbiustiks 
Plaik  is  on  an  average  15  or  16  miles  in 
width  ftrom  the  coast  to  the  first  beginning  of 
the  belt  of  hills,  which  forms  the  gradual 
approach  to  the  high  land  of  the  motmtains 
of  Jndah.  The  larger  towns,  as  Gasa  and 
Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are  sur- 
rounded with  huge  groves  of  olive,  sycamore, 
and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1 
Chron.  xxvii.  28).  The  whole  plain  appears 
to  consist  of  brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but  rich, 
and  almost  without  a  stone.  It  is  now,  as  it 
was  when  the  Philistines  possessed  it,  one 
enormous  cornfield ;  an  oeean  of  wheat  covers 
the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills  and  the 
sand  dunes  of  the  sea-shore,  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind — no  break  or  hedge, 
hardly  even  a  single  olive-tree.  Its  fertility 
is  marvellous ;  for  the  prodigious  crops  which 
it  raises  are  produced,  and  probably  have 
been  produced  almost  year  by  year  for  the 
last  forty  centuries)  without  any  of  the  ap- 
pliances which  we  find  necessary  for  success. 
Tbe  Plaxm  or  Shabon  is  much  narrower  than 
PhiUstia.  It  is  about  10  miles  wide  fh>m  the 
sea  te  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
here  of  a  more  abrupt  character  than  those 
of  PhiHstia,  and  without  the  intermediate 
hilly  region  there  occurring. — 15.  The  one 
ancient  port  of  the  Jews,  the  "beautiftil" 
city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a  position  central 
between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  Boads 
led  flrom  these  various  cities  to  each  other, 
to  Jerusalem,  Neapolis,  and  Sebaste  in  the 
interior,  and  to  Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the 
north  and  south.  The  commerce  of  Damascus, 
and,,  beyond  Damascus,  of  Persia  and  India, 
passed  this  way  to  Egypt,  Rome,  and  the 
infant  colonies  of  the  west ;  and  that  trafl&o 
and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  back- 
wards and  forwards  must  have  made  this 
plain  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  populous 
regions  of  Syria  it  the  time  of  Christ. — Id. 
i  D  2 
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The  chftractcrifltios  already  described  are 
hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  But  there  is 
one  feature,  as  yet  only  ftlluded  to,  in  which 
she  stands  alone.  This  feature  is  the  Jordah 
— ^the  one  river  of  the  country.  The  rirer  is 
elsewhere  described  [Jokdam  ] ;  but  it  and  the 
valley  through  which  it  rushes  down  its  extra- 
ordinary descent — must  be  here  briefly  cha- 
racterized. This  Talley  begins  with  the  river 
at  its  remotest  springs  of  Ha^eiya  on  the  N.  W. 
side  of  Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about 
150  miles.  During  the  whole  of  this  distance 
its  course  is  straight,  and  its  direction  nearly 
due  north  and  south.  The  springs  of  Hasbeiya 
are  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  1817  feet  below  it,  so  that  between 
these  two  points  the  valley  falls  with  more  or 
less  regularity  through  a  height  of  more  than 
SOOO  feet.  But  though  the  river  disappears 
at  this  point,  the  valley  still  continues  its 
descent  below  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  till 
it  reaches  a  fiirther  depth  of  1 808  feet.  So 
that  the  bottom  of  this  extraordinary  crevasse 
is  actually  more  than  2600  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  In  vridth  the  valley 
Taries.  In  its  upper  and  shallower  portion, 
as  between  Banias  and  the  lake  of  Merom 
{RUleh)^  it  is  about  five  miles  acroos.  Be- 
tween the  lake  of  Merom  and  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee it  contracts,  and  becomes  more  of  an 
ordinary  ravine  or  glen.  It  is  in  its  tnird 
and  lower  portion  that  the  valley  aseumes  its 
more  definite  and  regular  character.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  portion,  it  is  about 
seven  miles  wide  tnm.  the  one  wall  to  the 
other.  The  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive 
horisontal  wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the 
whole  distance.  The  western  mountains  are 
more  irregular  in  height,  their  slopes  lets 
vertical.  North  of  Jericho  they  recede  in  a 
kind  of  wide  amphitheatre,  and  the  valley 
becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a  breadth  wbioh 
it  thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.  Buried  as  it  is 
between  such  lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  tmm 
every  breeze,  the  climate  of  the  Jordan  valley 
is  extremely  hot  and  relaxing.  Its  enervating 
influence  is  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
richo. All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the 
cultivation  which  formerly  existed  is  obtained 
A-om  the  torrents  of  the  western  mountains. 
For  all  purposes  to  which  a  river  is  ordi- 
narily applied  the!  Jordan  is  useless.  The 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  the  final  receptacle  of 
the  Jordan,  is  described  elsewhere.  [Ska, 
Tnx  Salt.] — 17.  Monotonous  and  nnlnviting 
AS  ranch  ut  the  Holy  Land  will  appear  ft*om 
the  above  description  to  English  readers  ao- 


customed  to  the  constant  verdure,  the  sno- 
cession  of  flowers,  lasting  almost  throughoot 
the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the  varied 
surface  of  our  own  country — we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after 
that  weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the 
desert,  and  even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest 
recollections  of  Egypt  that  they  could  conjure 
up,  must  have  been  very  different.  They 
entered  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Pass- 
over,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the  fbll  glory 
and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide,  before 
the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time 
to  wither  Its  flowers  and  embrown  its  "ver- 
dure. Taking  all  these  circumstances  into 
account,  and  allowing  for  the  bold  metaphors 
of  oriental  speech,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  those  way-worn  travellers  could  have 
chosen  no  fitter  words  to  express  what  tiieir 
new  country  was  to  them  than  those  which 
they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts  of  the 
conquest — "  a  land  flowing  wiUi  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands." 

PALMER-WORM  (Heb.  gdzdm),  ocenra 
Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ;  Am.  iv.  9.  It  is  main, 
tained  by  many  that  gdzdm  denotes  some 
species  of  locust,  bat  it  is  more  pirobaUy  a 
caterpillar. 

PALM-TREE  (Heb.  tSmir).  Under  this 
generic  term  many  species  are  botanieally 
included ;  but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with 
the  Date-patan,  the  Phoenix  Daetyiifera  of 
Linnaeus.  While  this  tree  was  abundant 
generally  in  the  Levant,  it  was  regarded  hy 
the  ancients  as  peculiarly  oharacteristie  of 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  The 
following  places  may  be  enumerated  from 
the  Bible  as  having  some  oonnexkm  with 
^e  palm-tree,  either  in  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  or  in  the  mention  of  the  tree  as  grow- 
ing  on  the  spot  (1.)  At  Elzm,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  between  Egypt  and 
Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  there  were 
"twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water,  and 
three-score  and  ten  palm-trees'*  (Ex.  xv.  27  ; 
Num.  xxxiU.  9).  (2.)  Next,  it  should  be 
observed  that  Elath  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  1  K.  is. 
26;  2  K.  xiT.  22,  xvi.  6 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17, 
xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural  form  of  the  same 
word,  and  may  likewise  mean  **the  palm- 
trees."  (S.)  No  place  in  Scripture  is  eo 
closely  associated  with  the  subject  before  i» 
as  Jericho.  Its  rich  palm-groves  are  ooo- 
nected  with  two  very  different  periods, — 
with  that  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiv.  8 ;  Judflr. 
i.  16)  and  Joshua  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  Evangelists  on  the  other.  What  the 
extent  of  these  palm-groves  may  have  been 
in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot 
tell;  but  they  were  renowned  in  the  time 
of  the  Gospels  and  Josephus.    The  Jcwidi 
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historian  mentions  the  luxnrianoe  of  these 
trees  again  and  again.  (4.)  The  name  of 
Hajebzon-Taxar,  "  the  felling  of  the  palm- 
tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation.  This  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  history  hoth  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiT.  7)  and  of  Jeboshaphat  (2  Chr. 
XX.  2).  (5.)  Another  place  having  the  same 
element  in  its  name,  and  doubtless  the  same 
characteristic  in  its  scenery,  was  Baal-Tamab 
(Jadg.  XX.  33).  (6.)  We  must  next  men- 
tion the  Tahax,  "  the  palm,"  which  is  set 
before  us  in  the  vision  of  Eaekiel  (xlvii.  19, 
xlvUL  28).  (7.)  There  is  UtUe  doubt  that 
Solomon's  Tabhox,  afterwards  the  famous 
Palmyra,  on  another  desert  frontier  far  to 
the  N.E.  of  Tamar,  is  primarily  the  same 
word.  (8.)  Nor  again  are  the  places  of  the 
N.  T.  without  their  associations  with  this 
characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  Bkthakt 
means  "  the  house  of  dates ; "  and  thus  we 
are  reminded  that  the  palm  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
helps  our  realisation  of  Our  Saviour's  entry 
into  JerasaleA,  when  the  people  "took 
braneJksa  of  palm-trees  and  went  forth  to 
meet  Him  "  (John  xii.  13  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii. 
15).  (9.)  The  word  Phoenicia,  which  occurs 
iwice  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi.  19,  xr.  3)  is  in 
all  probability  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
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for  a  palm.  (10.)  Lastly,  Phoenix  in  the 
island  of  Crete,  the  harbour  which  St.  Paul 
was  prevented  by  the  storm  fh>m  reaching 
(Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtless  the  same 
derivation. — From  the  passages  where  there 
is  a  literal  reference  to  the  palm-tree,  we  may 
pass  to  the  emblematical  uses  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture. Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the 
following:— (1.)  The  striking  appearance  of 
the  tree,  its  nprightness  and  beauty,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  giving  of  its  name 
oceasionally  to  women  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6; 
3  Sam.  xiU.  1,  xiv.  27).  (2.)  We  have 
notices  of  the  employment  of  this  form  in 
decorative  art,  both  in  the  real  temple  of 
Solomon  and  in  the  visionary  temple  of 
Eaekiel.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  in 
relief.  It  was  a  natural  and  doubtless  cus- 
tomary kind  of  ornamentation  in  Eastern 
architecture.  (3.)  With  a  tree  so  abundant 
in  Judaea,  and  so  marked  in  its  growth  and 
appearance,  as  the  palm,  it  seems  rather 
remarkable  that  it  does  not  appear  more 
frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  O.  T.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (xdi.  12)  the 
funiliar  comparison,  "The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree,"  which  suggests 
a  world  of  illustration,  whether  respect  be 
hod  to  the  orderly  and  regular  aspect  of  the 
tree,  its  firuitfUlness,  the  perpetual  greenness 
of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at  which  the  foli- 
age grows,  as  far  as  possible  firom  earth  and 
as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  Perhaps  no 
point  is  mrre  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity 
of  the  fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined 
growth  upwards,  even  when  loaded  with 
weights.  (4.)  The  passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 
where  the  glorified  of  all  naUons  are  des- 
cribed as  "clothed  with  white  robes  and 
palms  in  their  hands,"  might  seem  to  us  a 
purely  elaasical  image.  But  palm-branches 
were  used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and 
peace  (1  Maec  aiii.  51 ;  2  Mace.  x.  7,  xiv. 
4).  As  to  the  industrial  and  domestic  uses 
of  the  palm,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are 
very  numerous :  but  there  is  no  clear  allu- 
sion to  them  in  the  Bible.  That  the  ancient 
Orientals,  however,  made  use  of  wine  and 
honey  obtained  ft-om  the  Palm-tree  is  evident 
f^om  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  honey  mentioned  in 
some  places  may  be  palm-sugar.  (In  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  5  the  margin  has  "dates.")  There 
may  also  in  Cant.  vii.  8,  "  I  will  go  up  to 
the  palm-tree,  I  will  take  hold  of  the  boughs 
thereof,"  be  a  reference  to  climbing  for  the 
fruit.  So  in  ii.  8  and  elsewhere  {e.g.  Ps.  L  3) 
the  flruit  of  the  palm  may  be  intended :  but 
this  cannot  be  proved.  It  is  curious  that 
this  tree,  once  so  abundant  in  Judaea,  is  now 
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comparatively  rare,  except  in  the  Philistine 
Dlain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia  about  Beyrout, 

PALSY.  The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T. 
only,  and  in  features  too  familiar  to  need 
special  remark.  The  -words  "grievously 
tormented"  (Matt.  Tiii.  6),  may  refer  to 
paralysis  agitans,  or  eren  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
in  both  of  -which  the  patient,  being  never 
still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who 
was  "  bowed  together "  by  "  a  spirit  of  in- 
firmity," may  probably  have  been  paralytic 
(Lukexiii.  11). 

PAMPHYL'IA,  one  of  the  coast-regions  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Cilicia  on 
the  cast,  and  Ltcia  on  the  west.  In  St.  Paul's 
time  it  was  not  only  a  regular  province,  but 
the  Emperor  Claudius  had  united  Lycia  -with 
it,  and  probably  also  a  good  part  of  Pisidia. 
It  -was  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul  first 
entered  Asia  Minor,  after  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Cyprus.  He  and  Barnabas  sailed 
up  the  river  Cestrus  to  Pkroa  (Acts  xiii.  13). 
The  two  missionaries  finally  left  Pamphylia 
by  its  chief  seaport,  Attaiax.  Many  years 
afterwards  St.  Paul  sailed  near  the  coast 
(Acts  xxvli.  5). 

PANNAO,  an  article  of  commerce  exported 
from  Palestine  to  Tyre  (£s.  xxviL  17),  the 
nature  of  which  is  a  pure  matter  of  oon> 
Jecture,  as  the  term  occurs  nowhere  else.  A 
comparison  of  the  passage  In  Ezekiel  -with 
Gen.  xliii.  11,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
paunag  representa  some  of  the  spioes  grown 
in  Palestine. 

PAPEfL     [WnrnKa.] 

PAPHOS,  a  town  at  the  west  end  of 
Cypkus,  connected  by  a  road  -with  Salauis 
at  the  east  end.  Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled, 
on  their  first  missionary  expedition,  **  through 
the  Isle,"  fh>m  the  latter  place  to  the  former 
(Acts  ziii.  6).  The  great  characteristic  of 
Paphos  was  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  who  was  here  fabled  to  have  risen 
fh>m  the  sefu  Her  temple,  however,  was  at 
**01d  Paphos,"  now  called  Zuklia.  The 
harbour  and  the  chief  town  were  at  **New 
Paphos,"  at  some  UHle  distance.  The  place 
is  still  called  B<^a. 

PAPY'RUS.     [RxKi).] 

PARABLE.  The  word  Parable,  in  Gr. 
FarabolS  (rapa/SoAi^),  does  not  of  itself  imply 
a  narratite.  The  Juxtaposition  of  two  things, 
diiffering  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in 
some,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison 
thus  produced  within  the  etymology  of  the 
word.  In  Hellenistio  Greek  it  acquired  a 
meaning,  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  He- 
brew m&ah(U.  That  word  (=  aimilitude)  had 
a  large  range  of  application,  and  was  applied 
sometimes  to  the  shortest  proverbs  (1  Sam. 


X.  12,  xxir.  13 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  20),  sometimes 
to  dark  prophetic  utterances  (Num.  xxiiL  7, 
18,  xxiv.  3  ;  £z.  xx.  49),  sometimes  to  enig- 
matic maxims  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  2  ;  Prov.  L  6),  or 
metaphors  expanded  into  a  narrative  (£s. 
xii.  22).  In  the  N.  T.  itself  the  word  U  used 
with  a  like  latitude.  By  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
the  parable  was  made  the  instrument  fot 
teaching  the  young  disciple  to  discern  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  of  which  the  "  accursed  " 
multitude  were  ignorant.  The  teaching  of 
Our  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His 
ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the  opposite  of 
this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  the  "  words  of  Grace  " 
which  he  spake,  "not  as  the  scribes."  So 
for  some  months  He  taught  in^the  synagogues 
and  on  the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had 
before  taught  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  yet 
without  a  parable.  But  then  there  comes  a 
change.  The  direct  teaching  was  met  with 
scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He  seems  for 
a  time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took  the 
form  ot  parables.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
ciples (Matt  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were 
astonished.  Their  master  was  speaking  to 
the  multitude  in  the  parables  and  dark  say- 
ings which  the  Rabbis  reserved  for  their 
chosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two 
grounds  of  wonder.  Here,  for  us,  is  the  key 
to  the  explanation  which  He  gave,  that  He 
had  chosen  this  form  of  teaching  because  the 
people  were  spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt. 
xiii.  18),  and  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
main so  (Mark  iv.  1 2).  The  worth  of  parables;, 
as  instruments  of  teaching,  lies  in  their  bein^ 
at  once  a  test  of  character,  and  in  their  pre- 
senting each  form  of  character  with  that 
which,  as  a  penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted  to 
it.  They  withdraw  the  light  fh)m  those  who 
love  darkness.  They  protect  the  truth  which 
they  enshrine  fh)m  the  mockery  of  the  sooflTer. 
They  leave  something  even  with  the  careless 
which  may  be  interpreted  and  understood 
afterwards.  They  reveal,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seekers  after  truth.  These  ask  the  mean*, 
ing  of  the  parable,  and  will  not  rest  till  the 
teacher  has  explained  it.  In  this  way  the 
parable  did  its  work,  found  out  the  fit  hearers 
and  led  them  on.  In  the  parables  which 
remain  it  is  possible  to  trace  something  like 
an  order.  (A.)  There  is  the  group  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom.  Under  this  head  we  have— 1. 
The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv. ;  Luke  viU.)- 
2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt.  ziiL). 
8.  The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.). 

4.  The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.). 

5.  The  Leaven  (Matt.  ziiL).  6.  The  Hid 
Treasure  (Matt.  xiii.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  (Matt.  xiii.).     8.  The  Net  cast  into  the 
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Sea  (Matt.  xiii.).  (B.)  When  the  next  par- 
ables meet  as  they  are  of  a  different  type  and 
occupy  a  different  position.  They  are  drawn 
from  the  life  of  men  rather  than  from  the 
•world  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  these— 
9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vU.).  10.  The 
Merciless  Servant  (Matt.  zvUi.).  11.  The 
Good  SamariUn  (Luke  x.).  13.  The  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Luke  xi.).  18.  The  Rich  Fool 
(Luke  xii.).  14.  The  Wedding  Feast  (Luke 
xii.).  15.  The  Fig-Trce  (Luke  xiii.).  16. 
The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.).  17.  The 
Lost  Sheep  (Matt.  XTiii. ;  Luke  xr.).  18. 
The  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xr.).  19. 
The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.j.  20.  The  Un- 
just Steward  (Luke  xvi.).  21.  The  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  (Luke  x^.).  22.  The  Un- 
Just  Judge  (Luke  xriii.).  23.  The  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.).  24.  The 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.).  (C.) 
Towards  the  close  of  Our  Lord's  ministry, 
the  parables  are  again  theocratic,  but  the 
phase  of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  on  which  they 
chiefly  dwell,  is  that  of  its  final  consumma- 
tion. To  this  class  we  may  refer — 25.  The 
Pounds  (Luke  xix.).  26.  The  Two  Sons 
(Matt  xxl.).  27.  The  Vineyard  let  out  to 
Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi. ;  Mark  xii. ;  Luke 
XX.),  28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (Matt.  xxii.). 
29.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt. 
xxT.).  80.  The  Talents  (Matt.  xxr.).  81. 
The  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt.  xxt.).  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  several  Gospels  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  parables  of  the  first  and 
third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew,  emphati- 
cally the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found  for  the  most  part  in 
St.  Luke. — Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  inter- 
pretation. It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers, 
that  there  is  a  scope  or  purpose  for  each 
parable,  and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern 
this,  not  to  find  a  special  significance  in  each 
circumstance  or  incident.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  this  canon  of  in- 
terpretation is  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  Aill 
meaning  of  this  portion  of  Our  Lord's  teach- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
great  patterns  of  interpretation  which  He 
himself  has  given  us,  there  is  more  than 
this.  Not  only  the  sower  and  the  seed  and 
the  several  soils  have  their  counterparts  in 
the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have  each  of  them 
a  significance.  It  may  be  inferred  from  these 
ttro  instances  that  we  are,  at  least.  Justified 
in  looking  for  a  meaning  even  in  tbe  seeming 
accessories  of  a  parable.  The  very  form  of 
the  teaching  makes  it  probable  that  there 
may  be,  in  any  case,  more  than  one  legiti- 
mate explanation.  A  parable  may  be  at  once 
ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term 


prophetic.  There  is  thus  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  discernment  of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of 
his  imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies  must  be 
real,  not  arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  a  whole,  and  the 
interpretation  of  one  is  not  to  over-ride  or 
encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught  by  others. 
(8.)  The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  presents 
the  standard  to  which  all  our  interpretations 
are  to  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  to 
be  measured. 

PARADISE  is  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
and  is  used  in  the  Septuagiut  as  the  transla- 
tion of  Eden.  [Edkn.]  The  Rabbis  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  taught  that  there  was  a  region 
of  the  world  of  the  dead,  of  Sheol,  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna  was  on  one 
side,  with  its  flames  and  torments.  Paradise 
on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of  the 
blessed.  But  in  the  common  belief  Paradise 
was  a  far-off  land,  a  region  where  there  was 
no  scorching  heat,  no  consuming  cold;  and 
the  common  prayer  for  the  dying  or  the  dead 
was  that  their  souls  might  rest  in  Paradise, 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  with  this 
popular  belief;  that  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
connects  itself.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is 
raised  to  a  new  dignity  or  power.  It  is 
significant,  indeed,  that  the  word  "paradise** 
nowhere  occurs,  in  the  public  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  or  in  His  intercourse  with  His  own 
disciples.  Connected  as  it  had  been  with  the 
thoughts  of  a  sensuous  happiness,  it  was  not 
the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for  Uiose  whom 
He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual 
life.  For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words 
most  dwelt  on.  With  the  thief  dying  on  the 
cross  the  case  was  different  (Luke  xxiii.  48). 
We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber-outlaw 
but  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular 
belief.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him 
what  he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  im- 
mediate rest  and  peace.  The  word  Paradise 
spoke  to  him,  as  to  other  Jews,  of  repose, 
shelter,  joy— the  greatest  contrast  posisible 
to  the  .thirst,  and  agony,  and  shame  of  the 
hours  upon  Uie  cross.  There  is  a  like  signi- 
ficance in  the  general  absence  of  the  word 
from  the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here  also 
it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching. 
It  occurs  only  in  passages  that  are  apo- 
calyptic, and  therefore  almost  of  necessity 
symbolic  (2  Cor.  xii.  8  ;  comp.  Rev.  ii.  7). 

PA'RAN,  EL-PA'RAN.  1.  The  name 
Paran  corresponds  probably  in  general  out- 
line with  the  desert  JSt-Tih,  [Kavesb.] 
Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran  and  that  of 
Zin  no  strict  demarcation  exists  in  the  narra* 
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tive,  nor  do  the  natural  features  of  the  region 
yield  a  well-defined  boundary.  The  name  of 
Paran  seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxi.  21),  to  have  predominated  towards  the 
western  extremity  of  the  northern  desert 
frontier  of  Et'Tihy  and  in  Num.  xxxir.  4  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  3).  Was  there,  then,  a 
Paran  proper,  or  definite  spot  to  which  the 
name  was  applied?  From  Deut.  i.  1  it  should 
seem  there  must  have  been.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  1  K.  xl.  18,  from  which  we  ftirther 
learn  the  fact  of  its  being  an  inhabited 
region;  and  the  position  required  by  the 
context  here  is  one  between  Midian  and 
Egypt.  Padan  proper  is  probably  the  Wady 
Feiran. — S.  "Mount"  Paran  occurs  only  in 
two  poetic  passages  (Deut.  xxxiii.  S ;  Hab. 
iii.  3).  It  probably  denotes  the  north-western 
member  of  the  Sinaitic  mountain -group, 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  Wady  Feiran, 

PARCHMENT.     [Writino.] 

PAR'MENAS.  One  of  the  seven  deacons, 
"men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom  "  (Acts  vi.  5).  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Philippi  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

PARTHIAN3  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
where  it  designates  Jews  settled  in  Parthia. 
Parthia  Proper  was  the  region  stretching 
along  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  great  Persian  desert  from 
the  desert  of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of 
Hyrcania,  east  of  Media,  and  north  of  Sagar- 
tia.  The  ancient  Parthians  are  called  a 
"Scythic"  race,  and  probably  belonged  to 
the  great  Turanian  family.  After  being  sub- 
ject in  succession  to  the  Persians  and  the 
Seleucidae,  they  revolted  in  b.c.  356,  and 
under  Arsaces  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence.  Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  would  designate  this 
empire,  which  extended  from  India  to  the 
Tigris,  and  fh>m  the  Chorasmian  deeert  to 
the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Hence 
the  prominent  position  of  the  name  Parthians 
in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Penteoost. 
Parthia  was  a  power  almost  rivalling  Rome 
— ^the  only  existing  power  which  had  tried 
its  strength  against  Rome  and  not  been 
worsted  in  the  encounter.  The  Parthian 
dominion  lasted  for  nearly  flve  centuries, 
commencing  in  the  third  century  before, 
and  terminating  in  the  third  century  after, 
our  era. 

PARTRIDGE  (Heb.  ktr^  occurs  only  1 
Sam.  xxvi.  20,  and  Jer.  zviL  11.  The 
"hunting  this  bird  upon  the  mountains" 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with  the 
habits  of  two  well-known  species  of  partridge, 


viz.  Caccabii  sacatilis  (the  Greek  partridge) 
and  Ammoperdix  Heyii.  The  expression  in 
Ecclxis.  xi.  SO,  "like  as  a  partridge  taken 
(and  kept)  in  a  cage,"  clearly  refers  to  "  a 
decoy  partridge."  Our  common  partridge 
{Perdix  cmerea)  does  not  occur  in  Palestine. 


PARVAlM,  the  name  of  an  unknown 
place  or  country  whence  the  gold  was  pro- 
cured for  the  decoration  of  Solomon*s  Temple 
(2  Chr.  iii.  6).  We  may  notice  the  conjecture 
that  it  is  derived  f^om  the  Sanscrit  ptSrra, 
"eastern,"  and  is  a  general  term  for  the 
East 

PAS-DAM'MIM.  [EpfnES-DAJomi.] 
PASH'UR.  1.  One  of  the  families  of 
priests  of  the  chief  house  of  Malch\}ah  (Jer. 
xxi.  1,  xxxviii.  1 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  IS,  xxir.  9  ; 
Neh.  xi.  12).  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  fhie 
family  appears  to  have  become  a  chief  house, 
and  its  head  the  head  of  a  course  (Est.  iL  38 ; 
Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  8).  The  individual  firom 
whom  the  ftunUy  was  named  was  probably 
Pashur  the  son  of  Malohiah,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Zedekiah  was  one  of  the  chief  princes  of 
the  court  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  He  was  sent, 
with  others,  by  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah  at  the 
time  when  Nebuohadneszar  was  preparing 
his  attack  upon  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxi.)  Again 
somewhat  later,  Pashur  Joined  with  several 
other  chief  men  in  petitioning  the  king  that 
Jeremiah  might  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
(Jer.  atexviii.).  8.  Another  person  of  this 
name,  also  a  priest,  and  "  chief  govenuM*  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord,"  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
XX.  1.  He  is  described  as  "the  son  of 
Immer"  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  probably  the 
same  as  Amariah  (Neh.  x.  8,  xii.  2,  ftc).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  himself  an 
hostile  to  Jeremiah  as  his  namesake  the  him 
of  Malchiah  did  afterwards,  and  put  him  in 
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the  stocks  by  the  gate  of  Benjamin.  For  this 
indignity  to  God's  prophet,  Pashor  was  told 
by  Jeremiah  that  hlB  name  was  changed  to 
Magor-missabib  {T}Brrcr  on  every  eide)^  and 
that  he  and  all  his  house  should  be  carried 
eaptives  to  Babylon  and  there  die  (Jer.  xx. 

PASSOVER,  the  first  of  the  three  great 
annual  Festivala  of  the  Israelites,  celebrated 
in  the  month  Nisan,  from  the  14th  to  the 
Slst.  The  following  are  the  principal  pas- 
sages in  the  Pentateneh  relating  to  the  Pass- 
over:—Ex.  xii.  1-61,  xiii.  8-10,xxiii.  14-19, 
xxxiT.  18-26;  Ley.  xxiiL  4-14;  Nam.  ix. 

1-14,  xxvili.  16-25;  Deut.  xvl.  1-6 I.  Iw- 

ffrmmoH  and  Fibst  Cxlbb&atiom  of  the 
Passotes. — ^When  the  chosen  people  were 
about  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Moeea  and  Aaron,  com- 
manding them  to  instruct  all  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  to  prepare  for  their  departure 
by  a  solemn  religious  ordinance.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Abib,  the  head  of 
eaeh  flunily  was  to  select  fhnn  the  flock 
either  a  lamb  or  a  kid,  a  male  of  the  first 
year,  without  blemish.  If  his  fkmily  was 
too  small  to  eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb,  he 
was  permitted  to  invite  his  nearest  neighbour 
to  Join  the  party.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  he  was  to  kill  his  lamb,  while  the 
sun  was  setting.  He  was  then  to  take  blood 
in  a  basin,  and  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  to 
sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the 
Untel  of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb- 
was  then  thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was 
expressly  forbidden  that  it  should  be  boiled, 
or  that  a  bone  of  it  should  be  broken. 
Unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs  were  to 
be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  Ho  male  who  was 
undroumdsed  was  to  Join  the  company. 
Each  <me  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold 
»  staff  in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his 
feet.  He  was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  to  stand  during  the  meal. 
The  number  of  the  party  was  to  be  calculated 
as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  flesh  of 
the  lamb  might  be  eaten ;  but  if  any  portion 
of  it  happened  to  remain,  it  was  to  be  burned 
in  the  morning.  Ho  morsel  of  it  was  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  house.  The  legislator  v 
farther  directed  to  inform  the  people  of  God's 
purpose  to  smite  the  first-born  dt  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be 
to  them  an  ordinance  for  ever,  to  give  them 
directions  respecting  the  order  and  duration 
of  the  festival  in  future  times,  and  to  enjoin 
upon  them  to  teach  their  children  its  mean- 
ing, fhnn  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
were  seiected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were 


slain,  and  the  blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the 
following  evening,  after  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  month  had  commenced,  the  first  pas- 
chal meal  was  eaten.  At  midnight  the  first- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians  were  smitten.  The 
king  and  his  people  were  now  urgent  that 
the  Israelites  should  start  immediately,  and 
readily  bestowed  on  them  supplies  for  the 
Journey.  In  such  haste  did  the  Israelites 
depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii.  9), 
that  they  packed  up  their  kneading-troughs 
containing  the  dough  prepared  for  the  mor- 
row's provisions,  which  was  not  yet  leavened. 

— II.    OBSXaVAKCIt  07  THS  PaSSOVSB  IN  LATXK 

TiMxs. — 1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters  of  Exodus  there  are  not  only  distinct 
references  to  the  observance  of  the  festival  in 
future  ages  («.  g,  xiL  2,  14,  17,  24-27,  42, 
xiiL  2,  ft,  8-10),  but  there  are  several  injunc- 
tions which  were  evidently  not  intended  for 
the  first  passover,  and  which  indeed  could 
not  possibly  have  been  obeerved.  In  the 
later  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books  of 
the  law  there  are  particulars  added  which 
appear  as  modifications  of  the  original  insti- 
tution (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14 ;  Num.  xxviU.  16- 
2ft ;  Deut.  avi.  1-6).  Hence  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  Jewish  writers  Lave  laid 
great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  *'  the 
Egyptian  Passover"  and  **the  perpetual 
Passover."  2.  The  following  was  the  gene- 
ral order  of  the  observances  of  the  Passover 
in  later  times : — On  the  14th  of  Nisan  every 
trace  of  leaven  was  put  away  from  the  houses, 
and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite 
not  labouring  uiider  any  bodily  infirmity  or 
oeremonial  impurity,  was  c<nnmanded  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  at  the  national  sanc- 
tuary with  an  offering  of  money  in  proportion 
to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  1ft ;  Deut.  xvi.  16, 
17).  Devout  women  sometimes  attended,  as 
is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah  and 
Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7  ;  Luke  ii.  41-42).  As  the 
sun  was  setting,  the  lambs  were  slain,  and 
the  fat  and  blood  given  to  the  priesU  (2  Chr. 
XXXV.  ft,  6).  The  lamb  was  then  roasted 
whole,  and  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
bitter  herbs ;  no  portion  of  it  was  to  be  left 
until  the  morning.  The  same  night,  after 
the  15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat 
was  burned  by  the  priest  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  on  the  altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv. 
11).  On  the  Iftth,  the  night  being  passed, 
there  was  a  holy  convocation,  and  during 
that  day  no  work  might  be  done,  except  the 
preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii.  16). 
On  this  and  the  six  following  days  an  offer- 
ing in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was 
made  of  two  young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and 
•even  lambs  of  the  first  year,  with  meat- 
offerings, tx  a  bumt-ofllering,  and  a  goat  fcr 
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a  sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On  the 
16th  of  the  month,  "the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  "  (i.e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convoca- 
tion), the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered 
and  waved  by  the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and 
a  male  lamb  was  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice 
with  a  meat  and  drink  offering.  Nothing 
necessarily  distinguished  the  four  following 
days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional 
burnt  and  sin-offerings,  and  the  restraint 
f^om  some  kinds  of  labour.  On  the  seventh 
day,  the  2l8t  of  Nisan,  there  was  a  holy  con- 
vocation, and  the  day  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  As  at  all  the 
festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  prevail  during 
the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to  be  laid 
aside  (Deut.  xxvU.  7).  8.  (a.)  The  Paschal 
Lamb.—AttQT  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  lamb  having  been 
selected  before  it  was  wanted.  In  later 
times  we  are  certain  that  it  was  sometimes 
not  provided  before  the  14th  of  the  month 
(Luke  xxii.  7-9;  Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The 
law  formally  allowed  the  alternative  of  a  kid 
(Ex.  xii.  5),  but  a  lamb  was  preferred,  and 
was  probably  nearly  always  chosen.  It  was 
to  be  fkoltless  and  a  male,  in  accordance  with 
the  established  estimate  of  animal  perfection 
(see  Mai.  i.  14).  Either  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  any  other  person  who  was  not 
ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took 
it  into  the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoul- 
ders. As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally 
slain,  and  the  blood  and  fat  •offered,  only  in 
the  national  sanctaary  (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of 
course  ceased  to  be  ofliered  by  the  Jews  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  spring 
festival  of  the  modem  Jews  strictly  consists 
only  of  the  feast  of  imleavened  bread.  (6.) 
The  Unleavened  Bread. — ^It  might  be  made 
of  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  or  rye,  but  not 
of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears  to  have  been 
usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour.  It 
was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits, 
not  unlike  those  used  by  the  modem  Jews, 
(c.)  The  Bitter  Herhe  and  the  Sauee. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  the  bitter  herbs  (Ex. 
xii.  8)  might  be  endive,  chicory,  wild  lettuce, 
or  nettles.  These  plants  were  important 
articles  of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  sauioe  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread, 
and  the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten 
(John  xiii.  26  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28)  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Pentateuch,  (d.)  The  Four 
Oupa  of  IFtntf.— There  is  no  mention  of  wine 
in  connexion  with  the  Passover  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  the  Mishna  strictly  ei^joins  that 
there  should  never  be  less  than  four  cups  of 
it  provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the 
poorest  Israelite.  Two  of  them  appear  to  be 
distinctly   mentioned    Luke    xxii.   17,    20. 


•'The  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  wae 
probably  the  latter  one  of  these,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  the  third  of  the 
series,  after  which  a  grace  was  said ;  though 
a  comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where  it  is 
called  "  the  cup  after  supper  ")  with  a  passage 
in  the  Talmud,  and  the  designation  **  cup  of 
the  Ballei;*  suggests  that  it  was  the  fourth 
and  last  cup.  («.)  The  Mallei, — ^The  servico 
of  praise  sung  at  the  Passover  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Law.  The  name  is  contracted 
from  Halleh^ah,  It  consisted  of  the  series 
of  Psalms  Arom  oxiii.  to  cxviii.  The  first 
portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiil.  and  oxiv.,  was 
sung  in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and  the 
second  part  aft^  the  fourth  cup  of  wine. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ''hynm  " 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  EQa  Apostles  (Matt, 
xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26).  (A)  ^ode  and 
Order  of  the  Patehal  Meal, — ^Adopting  as 
much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not  inoon- 
sistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  custom : — All  work, 
except  that  belonging  to  a  few  trades  ccm- 
nected  with  daily  life,  was  suspended  for 
some  hours  before  the  evening  of  the  14th 
Nisan.  It  -was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  ordinary 
food  after  mid-day.  No  male  was  admitted 
to  the  table  unless  he  was  circumcised,  even 
if  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Israel  (Ex.  xii.  48). 
It  was  customary  for  the  number  of  a  party 
to  be  not  less  than  ten.  When  the  meal  was 
prepared,  the  &mily  was  placed  round  the 
table,  the  paterfamilias  taking  a  place  of 
honour,  probably  somewhat  raised  above  the 
rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
andent  Hebrews  sat  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  their  ordinary  meals.  Our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  custooa 
of  their  time,  and  reclined  (Luke  xxiL  14, 
fto.).  When  the  party  was  arranged  the 
first  eup  of  wine  was  filled,  and  a  blessing 
was  asked  by  the  head  of  the  family  on  the 
feast,  as  well  as  a  special  one  on  the  cop. 
The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on  the 
table,  and  a  portion  of  them  eaten,  either 
with  or  without  the  sauce.  The  unleavened 
bread  was  handed  round  next,  and  after- 
wards the  lamb  was  placed  on  the  table  in 
Aront  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Before  the 
Iamb  was  eaten  the  seoond  cup  of  wine  was 
filled,  and  me  son,  in  accordance  with  Ex. 
xii.  26,  asked  his  father  the  meaning  of  the 
feast.  In  reply,  an  aeoount  was  given  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and 
of  their  deliverance,  with  a  particular  expla- 
nation of  Deut.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  oxiii.,  cxiv.)  was  sung. 
This  being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved 
and  eaten.  The  third  eup  of  wine  was 
poured  out  and  drunk,  and  soon  a(terwards 
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the  fourth.  The  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
(Ps.  cxT.  to  oxTiii.)  was  then  song.  A  fifth 
wine-cup  appears  to  have  heen  occasionally 
produced,  hut  perhaps  only  in  later  times. 
What  was  termed  the  greater  HaUel  (Ps. 
cxx.  tocxxxriii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions. 
The  Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  ap- 
pear to  have  been  accommodated  at  the  feast 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  their 
houses,  so  far  as  there  was  room  for  them 
(Luke  xxU.  10-12;  Matt  xxvi.  18).  Thow 
who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  en- 
camped without  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the 
pilgrims  now  do  at  Mecca,  (g.)  The  firtt 
Sheaf  qf  Harveit, — The  offering  of  the  Omer, 
or  sheaf,  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the  Law 
except  Lev.  xxiiL  10-14.  It  is  there  com- 
manded that  when  the  Israelites  reached  the 
land  of  promise,  they  should  bring,  on  the 
16th  of  the  month,  **  the  morrow  after  the 
•abbttth  **  (i.  e.  the  day  of  h<Aj  oonvocation), 
the  first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest,  to 
bo  waved  by  him  befbre  the  Lord.  The  sheaf 
was  of  barley,  as  being  the  grain  which  was 
first  ripe  (2  K.  iv.  42).  (JL)  The  Chagigdh. 
The  daily  sacrifices  are  enumerated  in  the 
Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii.  19-28,  but 
reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiil.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings,  there  was 
another  sort  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the 
Passover,  as  well  as  with  the  other  great  fes- 
tivals, called  in  the  Talmud  Chagigah,  L  e. 
"  festivity,"  It  was  a  voluntary  peaoe-oflSBr- 
ing  made  by  private  individuals.  The  victim 
might  be  taken  either  fhnn  the  flock  or  the 
herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or  female,  but 
it  most  be  without  blemish.  The  offerer  laid 
his  hand  upon  it*  head,  and  slew  it  at  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  and  the  fkt  of  the  inside,  with 
the  kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest.  The 
breast  was  given  to  the  priest  as  a  wave- 
offering,  and  the  right  shoulder  as  a  heave- 
offering  (Lev.  iU.  1-5,  vii.  29-84).  What 
remained  of  the  victim  might  be  eaten  by  the 
offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following ;  but  if 
any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day  it  was 
burned  (Lev.  viL  16-18).  The  eating  of  the 
Chagigab  was  an  occasion  of  social  fSestivity 
eonneoted  with  the  festivals,  and  especially 
with  the  Passover,  (i.)  Eetean  ofDritOMr: 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  Passover  (Matt,  zzvii.  15; 
Mark  xv.  6  ;  Luke  zxiiL  17  ;  John  xviil.  89) 
was  a  custom  of  Roman  origin  resembling 
what  took  place  at  the  lectistemium  (Uv.  r. 
18),  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday  of  an 
emperor ;  or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew 
usage  belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate 
allowed  the  Jews  to  retain,    {k,)  The  Second^ 


or  Little  Passover. — When  the  Passover  was 
celebrated  the  second  year,  in  the  wilderness, 
certain  men  were  prevented  from  keeping  it, 
owing  to  thi^  being  defiled  by  contact  with 
a  dead  body.  Being  thus  prevented  from 
obeying  the  Divine  command,  they  came 
anxiously  to  Moses  to  inquire  what  they 
should  do.  He  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  institute  a  second  Passover,  to  be  observed 
on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  had  been  hindered  fhmi 
keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan  (Num.  ix. 
11).  The  Tahnudists  caUed  this  the  Little 
Passover.  (/.)  Observances  of  the  Passover 
recorded  in  Scripture. — Of  these,  seven  are 
of  chief  historical  importance  : — 1.  The  first 
Passover  in  Bgypt  (Ex.  xii.).  2.  The  first 
kept  in  the  dMert  (Num.  ix.).  8.  That  cele- 
brated by  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.).  4.  That 
which  Hesekiah  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
his  restoring  the  national  worship  (^  Chr. 
XXX.).  This  Passover  was  not  held  till  the 
seeond  month,  the  proper  time  for  the  LHtle 
Passover.  5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxv.).— 
6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return 
flrom  Babylon  (Exr.  vi.).  7 .  The  last  Passover 
of  our  Lord's  life.—  III.  Thx  Last  Suppba.-^ 
Was  the  sapper  which  our  Lord  ate  with  his 
disciples  on  the  Thursday  evening  the  true 
Paschal  Supper,  or  did  the  latter  ftdl  on  the 
following  evening,  the  same  as  that  of  His 
crucifixion  ?  (No  point  in  the  Gospel  history 
has  been  more  disputed.)  Tbe  truth  of  the 
former  view  oonld  never  have  been  ques- 
tioned, had  we  possessed  the  first  three 
Gospels  only.  They  expressly  call  the  Supper 
of  the  Thursday  evening  the  Passover  ;  and 
even  if  St.  John  does  not  so  call  it,  no  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  ttonx  his  sUenoe,  any 
nu>re  than  Arom  his  not  mentioning  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  considering 
the  supplementary  nature  of  his  Gospel. 
There  are,  however,  other  passages  In  St. 
John's  narrative  of  our  Saviour's  passion^ 
which  seem  to  suggest  the  inference  that  the 
Passover  was  yet  to  be  eaten  on  the  Friday 
evening;  but  all  these  passages  admit  of 
another  explanation.  [For  the  detailed  argu- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  Dic- 
tionary.] The  crowning  application  of  the 
paschal  rites  to  the  truths  of  which  they  were 
the  shadowy  promises  appears  to  be  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  Csot  that  our  Lord's  death 
occurred  daring  the  festivaL  According  to 
the  Divine  purpose,  the  true  Lamb  of  God  was 
slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  **  the  Lord's 
Passover,"  in  obedienoe  to  the  letter  of  tbe 
law.  It  does  not  seem  needAil  that,  in  order 
to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as 
have  done)  draw  firom  it  nn  d  priori  argo* 
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ment  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  orucifizion 
having  taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It 
Ib  enough  to  know  that  our  own  Holy  Week 
and  Easter  stand  as  the  annirersary  of  the 
same  great  facts  as  were  foreshown  in  those 
events  of  which  the  yearly  Pasaoyer  was  a 
eommemuration. 

PAT'ARA,  a  Lycian  city  situated  on  the 
south- western  shore  of  Lycia,  not  far  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Xanthus.  The 
coast  here  is  very  mountainons  and  bold. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  island  of  Rhodks. 
Patara  was  practically  the  seaport  of  the  city 
of  XantjhuB,  which  was  ten  miles  distant. 
These  notices  of  its  position  and  maritime 
importance  introduce  us  to  t^e  single  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acta  xxi^ 
1.2). 

PATH'ROS,  gent,  noun  Pathkusix,  a  part 
of  Egypt,  and  a  Mizraite  tribe.  In  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the 
Naphtuhim,  and  before  the  Casluhim;  the 
latter  being  followed  by  the  notice  of  the 
Philistines,  and  by  the  Caphtorim  (Gen.  z. 
13,  14  ;  1  Chr.  L  12).  Patfaroe  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophedee  of  Isaiah  (zi.  11),  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  1,  15),  and  Eiekiel  (zziz.  14,  zzz. 
13-18).  It  was  probably  part  of  or  all 
Upper  Egypt,  and  we  may  traoe  ito  name  in 
the  Pathyrite  nome,  in  which  Thebes  was 
situate. 

PATITRUSIM.     [P^nrHBoe.] 

PAT'MOS  (Rev.  L  9),  a  rugged  and  bare 
island,  is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  in  that  part 
of  the  Aegean  which  is  called  the  loarian  Sea. 
Such  a  scene  of  banishment  for  St.  John  in 
the  reign  of  Domltian  ie  quite  in  hiannony 
with  what  we  read  of  the  custom  of  the 
period.  Patmos  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  a  northern,  and  a  southern,  by  a 
very  narrow  isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side, 
are  the  harbour  and  the  town.  On  the  hill 
to  the  south,  crowning  a  commanding  height, 
is  the  celebrated  monastery,  which  bears  the 
name  of  '*  John  the  Divine."  Halfway  up 
the  ascent  is  the  cave  or  grotto^  where  tradi- 
tion says  that  8t  John  received  the  Revela- 
tion. 

PATRIARCHS.  The  name  Patriareh  la 
appUed  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4), 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Aeta  vii.  8,  9),  and  to 
David  (Acta  ii.  39);  and  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  the 
«*head"  or  "prince  of  a  tribe,**  so  often 
found  in  the  O.  T.  It  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  the  LXX.  in  1  Chr.  zziv.  81,  xxriL  2% ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xzvi.  12.  In  common 
usage  the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned 
especially  to  those  whose  lives  are  recorded 
in  Scripture  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

PAT'ROBAS,  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom 


St.  Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  zvL  14). 
Like  many  other  names  mentioned  in  Bom. 
xvi.,  this  was  borne  by  at  least  one  membo- 
of  the  emperor's  household  (Suet.  Oaiba^ 
20 ;  Martial,  Ep,  ii.  32,  3). 

PAU,  but  in  1  Chr.  i.  «0,  Pai,  the  capital 
of  Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxzvL  39). 
Ito  position  is  unknown. 

PAUL,  the  Apostle  of  Jeeus  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles.  Prominent  points  m  the  Life. — 
Foremost  of  all  is  his  Omcereion,  This  wa« 
the  main  root  of  his  whole  life,  outward  and 
inward.  Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his 
Laboun  at  Antioeh,  From  these  we  paes  to 
the  First  Missionary  Journey^  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Visit  to  Jerusaiem 
was  a  critical  point,  both  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Apostle.  The  i$Urodtietiom 
of  the  Qospel  into  Europe,  vrith  the  memorable 
visita  to  Philippi,  Athena,  and  Corinth,  vras 
the  boldest  step  in  the  carrying  oat  of  St. 
Paul's  mission.  A  third  great  missionary 
Journey,  chiefly  characterised  by  a  long  stay 
at  Ephesus,  is  further  interesting  fhMn  ito 
connexion  with  four  leading  Epistles.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  c 
of  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  t 
ment  at  Caesarea.  And  the  last  event  of 
which  we  have  a  AiU  narrative  is  the  Voyofs 
to  Rome.— Said  of  Tarsm^  before  his  Om- 
version. — Up  t(v  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as 
an  avowed  preacher  of  Christ  to  the  OentUes, 
the  Apostle  was  known  by  the  name  of  SaoL 
This  was  the  Jewish  name  which  he  received 
fh>m  his  Jewish  parents.  But  ttkougli  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  he  was  bom  in  a 
Gentile  oity.  Of  his  parenta  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  fother  was  of  the  tribe 
of  BeA}amin  (Phil.  ilL  i),  and  a  Phariaes 
(Acta  xxiiL  6)r  that  he  had  acquired  by 
some  means  the  Roman  Aranohise  (**  I  was 
tree  bom,*'  Acts  xzii.  28),  and  that  he  was 
settled  in  Tarsus.  **  I  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a 
oity  in  CHicia,  a  oitisen  of  no  mean  oity " 
(Acta  xxi.  89).  At  Tarsus  he  must  have 
leamt  to  use  the  Greek  language  with  f^ree- 
dom  and  mastery  in  both  speaking  and 
writing.  At  Tarsus  also  he  leamt  that  trade 
of  **  tentmaker  '*  (Acta  xviii.  8),  at  which  he 
afterwards  occasionally  wrought  with  bis  own 
hands.  There  was  a  goat's-hair  cloth  called 
OUieittm,  manufactured  in  Cilioia,  and  largely 
used  for  tents.  Saul's  trade  was  probably 
that  of  making  tenta  of  this  haircloth.  When 
St.  Vanl  makes  his  deflenoe  before  his  country- 
men at  Jerusalem  (Acta  xxii.),  he  teUs  them 
that  though  bom  in  Tarsus,  he  had  been 
"  brought  up  *'  in  Jerusalem.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  yet  a  boy,  when  he  was 
removed,  in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  hit 
education,  to  the  Holy  City  of  his  fhthers. 
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He  learnt,  he  eays,  "  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.** 
He  who  -was  to  reslAt  ao  stoutly  the  ararpa- 
tions  of  the  la\r,  had  for  hia  teacher  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  all  the  doctors  of  the 
law.  Saul  waa  yet  "  a  young  man  *'  (Acts 
Tii.  58),  when  the  Church  experienced  that 
sudden  expansion  which  was  connected  with 
the  ordaining  of  the  Seren  appointed  to  serre 
tables,  and  with  the  special  power  and  inspi- 
ration of  Stephen.  Amongst  those  who 
disputed  with  Stephen  were  some  "  of  them 
of  Cilicia.**  We  naturally  think  of  Saul  as 
having  been  one  of  these,  when  we  find  him 
afterwards  keeping  the  clothes  of  those 
suborned  witnesses  who,  according  to  the  law 
(Dent.  x^i.  7),  were  the  first  to  cast  stones 
at  Stephen.  "  Saul,**  says  the  sacred  writer, 
significantly,  "was  consenting  unto  his 
death.** — SavT*  Oonveraion. — The  persecutor 
was  to  be  converted.  Haring  undertaken  to 
follow  up  the  belicTera  *•  unto  strange  cities,** 
Saul  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  Da- 
mascus. What  befell  him  as  he  Journeyed 
thither,  is  related  in  detail  three  times  in  the 
Acts,  first  by  the  historian  in  his  own  person, 
then  in  the  two  addresses  made  by  St.  Paul 
at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa.  St.  Luke's 
atatement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts  Ix.  S-19, 
where,  however,  the  words  "  It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,**  included  in 
the  English  rersion,  ought  to  be  omitted. 
The  sudden  light  from  hearen  ;  the  voice  of 
Jesus  speaking  with  authority  to  His  perse- 
cutor; Saul  struck  to  the  ground,  blinded, 
overcome;  the  three  days'  suspense;  the 
coming  of  Ananias  as  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord;  and  8aul*s  baptism ;— these  were  the 
leading  features  of  the  great  event,  and  in 
these  we  must  look  for  the  chief  significance 
of  the  conversion.  The  manifestation  of  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in 
the  narrative.  It  was  in  Damascus  that  he 
waa  received  into  the  Church  by  Ananias, 
and  here  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  hearers 
he  proclaimed  Jesus  in  the  synagogues, 
declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The 
narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply  that  he 
was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing 
vigour,  for  "many  days,*'  up  to  the  time 
when  imminent  danger  drove  him  from  Da- 
mascus. From  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana 
(i.  17,  18)  we  learn  that  the  many  days 
were  at  least  a  good  part  of  "  three  years," 
and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to 
procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apostles 
that  were  before  him,  went  after  his  conver- 
sion into  Arabia,  and  returned  trom  thence  to 
Damascus.  We  knoiv  nothing  whatever  of 
this  visit  to  Arabia ;  but  upon  his  departure 
trom  Damascus,  we  are  again  upon  historical 
ground,  and  have  the  double  evidence  of  St. 


Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Apostle  in  .his 
2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  According 
to  the  former,  the  Jeto$  lay  in  wait  for  Saul, 
intending  to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city  that  he  might  not  escape  from 
them.  Elnowing  this,  the  disciples  took  him 
by  night  and  let  him  down  in  a  banket  from 
the  wall.  According  to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi. 
92)  it  waa  the  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the 
king  who  watched  for  him,  desiring  to 
apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  statements.  Having 
escaped  from  Damascus,  Saul  betook  himself 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  "  assayed  to  Join 
himself  to  the  disciples ;  but  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a 
disciple.**  Barnabas  became  his  sponsor  to 
the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem,  as- 
suring them— from  some  personal  knowledge, 
we  must  presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul's 
conversion  and  subsequent  behaviour  at 
Damascus.  Bamabas's  introduction  removed 
the  fears  of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul  *'wa9 
with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at 
Jerusalem.**  His  Hellenistieal  education 
made  him,  like  Stephen,  a  successftil  disputant 
against  the  "  Grecians  ;**  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  former  persecutor  was  singled  out 
trom  the  other  believers  as  the  object  of  a 
murderous  hostility.  He  was  therefore 
again  urged  to  flee ;  and  by  way  of  Caesarea 
betook  himself  to  his  native  city  Tarsus.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans  St.  Paul  adds 
certain  particulars.  He  tells  us  that  his 
motive  for  going  up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than 
anywhere  else  waa  that  he  might  see  Peter ; 
that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen  days ;  that  the 
only  Apostles  he  saw  were  Peter  and  James 
the  Lord's  brother ;  and  that  afterwards  he 
came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
remaining  unknown  by  tute,  though  well- 
known  for  his  conversion,  to  the  Churches  in 
Judaea  which  were  in  Christ. — St.  Foul  at 
Antioeh, — While  Saul  was  at  Tarsus,  a  move- 
ment waa  going  on  at  Antioeh,  which  raised 
that  city  to  an  importance  second  only  to  that 
of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  It  was  there  that  the  Preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  first  took  root, 
and  from  thence  that  it  was  afterwards  pro- 
pagated. There  came  to  Antioeh,  when  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen  scat- 
tered upon  their  different  routes  the  disciples 
who  had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men 
of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who 
would  hear  them  the  good  news  concerning 
the  Lord  Jesus.  A  great  number  believed ; 
and  when  this  was  reported  at  Jerusalem, 
Barnabas  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Antioeh.  As  the  work  grew  under  his  hands, 
he  felt  the  need  of  help,  went  himself  to 
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Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Antioch.  There  they  laboured 
toeether  unremittingly  for  "  a  whole  year." 
All  this  time  Saul  was  subordinate  to  Barna- 
bas. An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
proving  the  affection  of  these  new  disciples 
towards  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  There 
came  "  prophets  "  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch: 
**  and  there  stood  up  one  of  them,  named 
Agabus,  and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that 
there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout  all  the 
world."  It  is  obvious  that  the  fulfilment 
followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of  the 
coming  famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch 
determined  to  send  contributions  immediately 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to 
the  elders  of  that  Church  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  Having  discharged  their 
errand,  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to 
Antioch,  bringing  with  them  another  helper, 
John  sumamed  Mark,  sister's  son  to  Barna- 
bas. The  work  of  prophesying  and  teaching 
was  resumed.  Antioch  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  question 
must  have  forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the 
"Christians"  at  Antioch,  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  faith  of  ours,  of  this  baptism, 
of  this  incorporation,  of  this  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  for  the  world  f  The  Gospel  is 
not  for  Judaea  alone :  here  are  we  called  by 
it  at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  heret" 
The  Church  was  pregnant  with  a  great  move- 
ment and  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  at  hand. 
Something  of  direct  expectation  seems  to  bo 
implied  in  what  is  said  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  that  they  were  "  minis- 
tering to  the  Lord,  and  fasting,"  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them.  "  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  wbereonto 
I  have  called  them."  Everything  was  done 
with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth  of 
the  two  missionaries.  Their  brethren,  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  on  them, 
and  so  they  departed. — Tht  first  Uinionary 
Journey. — As  soon  as  Barnabas  and  Saul 
reached  Cyprus,  they  began  to  "announce 
the  word  of  God,"  but  at  first  they  delivered 
their  message  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews 
only.  When  they  had  gone  through  the 
island,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  they  were 
called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to  an 
eminent  Gentile,  Sergios  Paulns,  the  pro- 
consul. A  Jew,,  named  Baije8US,.or  Elymas, 
a  mague  and  false  prophet,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  governor,  and  had*  no  doubt 
interested  his  mind  with  what  he  bad  told 
him  of  the  history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews. 
Accordingly,  when  Sergins  Paulns  heard  of 
the  strange  teachers  who  were  annoandng  to 
the  Jews  the  advent  of  their  true  Messiah,  he 


wished  to  see  them  and  sent  for  them.     The 
impostor,  instinctively  hating  the  Apostles, 
and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  proconsul  in 
danger  of  perishing,  did  what  be  comld  to 
with.stand  them.     Then  Saul,  "  who  is  also 
called  Paul,"  denouncing  Elymas  in  remark- 
able terms  dec.ared  against  him  God's  sentenee 
of  temporary  blindness.    The  blindness  im- 
mediately foils  upon  him ;  and  the  proconsul, 
moved  by  the  scene  and  persuaded  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle,  becomes  a  believer. 
This  point  is  made  a  special  crisis  in  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts. 
Saul  now  becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  take 
precedence  of  Barnabas.    Nothing  is  said  to 
explain  the  change  of  name.      No  reader 
could  resist  the  temptation  of  supposing  that 
there  must  be  some  connexion  between  Saul's 
new  name    and    that  of  his  distingxdshed 
Roman  convert.    But  on  reflection  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either 
have  wished,  or  have  consented,  to  change 
his  own  name  for  that  of  a  distinguished  con- 
vert   There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why 
Saul  should  not  have  borne  from  infiuicy  the 
other  name  of  PauL    In  that  case  he  would 
be  Saul  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  Paulns 
amongst  the  Gentiles.    The  conversion  of 
Sergius  Paulns  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  work  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  otherwise,  it  was  not  in  Cypms  that 
any  change  took  place  in  the  method  hitherto 
followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  in  preaching 
the  Gospel.    Their  public  addresses  were  as 
yet  confined  to  the  synagogues ;  but  it  was 
soon  to  be  otherwise.    From  Paphos  "  Paol 
and  his  company  "  set  sail  for  the  mainland, 
and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia.     Here 
the  heart  of  their  companion  John  failed  iiim, 
and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.     From  Perga 
they  travelled  on  to  a  place,    obscure  in 
secular  history,  but  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — Antioch 
in    Pisidia.     Here    "they  went    into    the 
synagogue    on    the    sabbath-day,    and    sat 
down."    Small  as  the  place  was,  it  contained 
its  colony  of  Jews.    What  took  place  here  in 
the  synagogue  and  in  the  city,  is  interesting 
to  us  not  only  on  account  of  its  bearing  on 
the  history,  but  also  because  it  represenu 
more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwards  occuned 
in  many  other    places.      The  Apostles  of 
Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  read. 
Then  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to 
invite  them,  as  strangers  but  brethren,  to 
speak  any  word  of  exhortation  which  might 
be  in  them  to  the  people.    Paul  stood  up, 
and  beckoning  with  his  hand,  he  spoke.    TbA 
speech  is  gi ten  in  Acts  xiii.  16-41.    The  dis- 
course produced  a  strong  impression;  and 
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the  hearers  (not  "  the  Gentiles  "),  requested 
the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on  the 
next  sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles,  that  on  the  sabbath-day  "almost 
the  whole  city  came  together,  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God."  It  was  this  concern  of  the 
Gentiles  which  appears  to  hare  first  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  f^om  what  they  had 
heard.  They  were  filled  with  emvy,  and 
set  themselTes  to  oppose  bitterly  the  words 
which  Paul  spoke.  The  new  opposition 
brought  out  new  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Apostles.  Rejected  by  the  Jews,  they  became 
bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned  f^om  them 
to  the  Gentiles.  At  Antloch  now,  as  in  erery 
city  afterwards,  the  anbeliering  Jews  used 
their  influence  with  their  own  adherents 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  to  persuade  the 
authorities  ov  the  poptilace  to  persecute  the 
Apostles,  and  to  drire  them  from  the  place. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  now  trayelled  on  to 
loonium,  where  the  occurrences  at  Antioch 
were  repeated,  and  Arom  theno9  to  the 
Lyeaoniaik  country  which  contained  the  cities 
Lystra  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal 
with  uncirilixed  heathens.  At  Lystra  the 
healing  of  a  cripple  took  place.  Thereupon 
these  pagans  took  the  Apostles  for  gods, 
calling  Barnabas,  who  was  of  the  more 
imposing  presence,  Jupiter,  and  PauU  who 
was  the  chief  speaker,  Mereurius.  This  mis- 
take,  followed  up  by  the  attempt  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion  to  the 
recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a 
type  of  what  the  Apostles  would  say  to  an 
ignorant  pagan  audience.  Although  the 
people  of  Lystra  had  been  so  ready  to  wor- 
ship Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  repulse  of  their 
idolatrous  instincts  appears  ta  hare  provoked 
them,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews  who  came 
fhun  Antioch  and  loonium,  so  that  they 
attacked  Paul  with  stones,  and  thought  they 
had  killed  him.  He  recovered,  however,  as 
the  disciples  were  standing  round  him,  and 
went  again  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he 
left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe,  and 
thenoe  they  returned  once  more  to  Lystra, 
and  so  to  Iconium  and  Antioch.  In  order  to 
establish  the  Churches  after  their  departure, 
they  solemnly  appointed  "  elders  '*  in  every 
eity.  Then  they  came  down  to  the  coast,  and 
from  Attalia  they  sailed  home  to  Antioch  in 
Byria,  where  they  related  the  successes  which 
had  been  granted  to  them,  and  especially  the 
•<  opening  of  the  door  of  feith  to  the  Gen- 
tiles." And  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey 
ended.— TTktf  Cbunoil  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts 
XV.;  Galatians  ii.)  Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas 
ver«  staying  at  Antioch,  **  certain  men  tram 


Judaea  "  came  there  and  taught  the  brethren 
that  it  was  necessary  fcr  the  Gentile  con- 
verts to  be  circumcised.  This  doctrine  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles,  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem.  Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves, 
and  certain  others,  were  selected  for  this 
mission.  The  Apostles  and  elders  came 
together,  and  there  was  much  disputing. 
At  length,  St.  James  gives  a  practical  Judg- 
ment upon  the  question.  The  Judgment  was 
a  decisive  one.  The  injunction  that  the 
Gentiles  should  abstain  from  pollutions  oi 
idols  and  fh>m  fornication  explained  itself. 
The  abstinence  fh>m  things  strangled  and 
i^m  blood  is  desired  as  a  concession  to  the 
cxistoms  of  the  Jews,  who  were  to  be  found 
in  every  city,  and  for  whom  it  was  still  right, 
when  they  had  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  to 
observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul  had  completely 
gained  his  point.  The  Judgment  of  the 
Church  was  immediately  recorded  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Gentile  brethren  in  Antioch 
and  Syria  and  CHiaitL.— Second  Mistionary 
Joumey.—The  most  resolute  courage,  indeed, 
was  required  for  the  work  to  which  St.  Paul 
was  now  publicly  pledged.  He  would  not 
associate  with  himself  in  that  work  one  who 
had  already  shown  a  want  of  constancy. 
This  was  ttit  occasion  of  what  must  have 
been  a  most  painftil  difference  between  him 
and  his  comrade  in  the  faith  and  In  past 
perils,  Barnabas  (Acts  zv.  85-40).  Silas,  or 
Silvanus,  becomes  now  a  chief  companion  of 
the  Apostle.  The  two  went  together  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches,  and 
so  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra.  Here  they 
find  Timotheus,  who  had  (ecome  a  disciple 
on  the  former  visit  of  the  Apostle,  'kim  St. 
Paul  took  and  circumcised.  Paul  and  Silas 
were  actually  delivering  the  Jerusalem  decree 
to  all  the  churches  they  visited.  They  were 
no  doubt  triumphing  in  the  freedom  secured 
to  the  GentUes.  Tet  at  this  very  time  our 
Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of 
heart  to  consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by 
circumcising  Timothy.  St.  Luke  now  steps 
rapidly  over  a  considerable  space  of  the 
Apostle's  life  and  labours.  "They  went 
throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Oalatia" 
(xvi.  6).  At  this  time  St.  Paul  was  founding 
**  the  churches  of  GalatU  "  (GaL  i.  2).  He 
himself  gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  preaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception 
he  met  with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  un- 
stable, character  of  the  people  (Qal.lv.  18-16). 
St  Paul  at  this  time  had  not  indulged  the 
ambition  of  preaching  his  Gospel  in  Europe. 
His  views  were  limited  to  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor.    Having  gone  through  Phrygia 
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and  Galatia  he  intended  to  visit  the  western 
coast ;  but  "  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  word"  there.  Then, 
being  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  they  thought 
of  going  back  to  the  north-east  into  Bithynia ; 
but  again  the  Spirit  of  Jes%a  "  suffered  them 
not"  So  they  parsed  by  Mysia,  and  came 
down  to  Troas.  St.  Paul  saw  in  a  Tision  a 
man  of  Macedonia,  who  besought  him,  saying 
**  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us." 
The  vision  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  heavenly 
intimation;  the  help  wanted  by  the  Mace- 
donians was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  his- 
torian, speaking  of  St  Paul's  company,  sub- 
stitutes "  we  "  for  "  they."  He  says  nothing 
of  himself ;  we  can  only  infer  that  St  Luke, 
to  whatever  country  he  belonged,  became  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas.  The  party, 
thus  reinforced,  immediately  set  saU  f^om 
Troas,  touched  at  Samothraee,  then  landed  on 
the  continent  at  Neapolis,  and  fh>m  thence 
Journeyed  to  Philippi.  There  were  a  few 
Jews,  if  not  many,  at  Philippi ;  and  when 
the  Sabbath  came  round,  the  Apostolic  com- 
pany Joined  their  countrymen  at  the  place  by 
the  river-side  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made.  The  narrative  in  this  part  is  very 
graphic  (xvl.  18).  The  first  convert  in 
Macedonia  was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who 
already  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Jews; 
but  she  was  a  very  earnest  believer,  and 
besought  the  Apostle  and  his  fHends  to 
honour  her  by  staying  in  her  bouse.  They 
could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  during 
their  stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  gueste  of 
J^ydia  (ver.  40).  But  a  proof  was  given 
before  long  that  the  preachers  of  Christ  were 
come  to  grapple  with  the  powers  in  the 
spiritual  world  to  which  heathenism  was  then 
doing  homage.  A  female  slave,  who  brought 
gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  predic- 
tion when  she  was  in  the  poaseesed  state, 
beset  Paul  and  his  comnany.  Paul  was 
vexed  by  her  cries,  and  addressing  the 
spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said,  '*  I  command  thee 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of 
her."  The  girl's  masters  saw  that  now  the 
hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and 
Silas  were  dragged  before  the  magistrates, 
the  multitode  clamouring  loudly  against 
them,  upon  the  vague  charge  of  **  troubling 
the  dty,"  and  introducing  observances  which 
were  unlawftii  for  Bomans.  The  magistrates 
yielded  without  inquiry  to  the  clamour  of  the 
inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes  of  Paul  and 
Silas  to  be  torn  f^om  them,  and  themselves 
to  be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  signal  appearance  of  the  God 
of  righteousness  and  deliverance.    The  nar- 


rative tells  of  the  earthquake,  the  Jailor's 
terror,  his  conversion,  and  bi^tism  (xvi.  36- 
34).     In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent 
word  to  the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let 
go.    But  8t  Paul  denounced  plainly  their 
unlawful    acts,    informing   them    moreover 
that  those  whom  they  had  beaten  and  im- 
prisoned without  trial  were  Boman  eitimena. 
The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm,   saw   the 
necessity  of   humbling    themselves.      They 
came  and  begged  them  to  leave  the  ei^. 
Paul  and  Silas  consented  to  do  so,  and,  ftfter 
paying  a  visit  to  "the  brethren"  in  the 
house  of  Lydia,  they  departed.    Leaving  St. 
Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for  a  short  time, 
at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled  throogh 
Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  and  st<^>ped  again 
at  Thessalonioa.     At   this    important    eity 
there  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.    Tme 
to  his  custom,  St  Paul  went  In  to  them,  *ad 
for  three  Sabbath-days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ,  as  he  would  have  done  in  a  ei^ 
of  Judaea.    Again,  as  in  Pisidian  Antioeh, 
the  envy  of  the  Jews  was  exdted.    The  naob 
assaulted  the  house  of  Jascm,  with  whom 
Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  and, 
not  finding  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and 
some  other  brethren  before  the  magistrates. 
But  the  magistrates,  after  taking  seeuri^  of 
Jason  and  the  rest,  let  them  go.    After  these 
signs  of  danger  the  brethren  immediately 
sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night    They 
next  came  to  Beroea.      Here  they  found  the 
Jews  more  noble  than  those  at  Thessalonioa 
had  been.    Accordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks;  hot  the 
Jews  of  Thessalonioa,  heating  of  it,  tent 
emissaries  to  stir  up  the  people,  and  it  was 
thought  best  that  St  Paul  should  himself 
leave  the  dty,  whilst  Silas  and  Timothy 
remained  behind.    8<mie  of  *'  the  brethren  ** 
went  with  St  Paul  as  fsr  as  Athens,  where 
they  left  him,  carrying  back  a  request  to 
Silas  and  Timothy  that  they  would  apeedfly 
Join  him.    There  he  witnessed  the  most  pro- 
fuse idolatry  side  by  side  with  the  most  pre- 
tentious phUosophy.    Either  of  these  would 
have  been  enough  to  stimulate  his  spirit   To 
idolaters  and  -philosophers  he    fdt  equally 
urged  to  proclaim  his  Master  and  the  Living 
God.    So  he  went  to  his  own  countrymoi  and 
the  proselytes  in  the  synagogue  and  declared 
to  them  that  the  Messiah  had  come ;  but  he 
also  spoke,  like  another  Socrates,  with  people 
in  the  market,  and  with  the  followers  ai  the 
two  great  schools  of  philosophy,  Epicureans 
and  Stoies,    naming  to  all  Jesus  and  the 
Besnrrection.    The  philosophers  eneonntaied 
him  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  otm- 
tempt    But  any  one  with  a  novelty  was  wet- 
come  to  those  who  "spent  their    ttiaa  in 
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nothing  else  but  either  to  hear  or  to  tell  lome 
new  thing.*'  They  brought  him  therefore  to 
the  Areopagus,  that  he  might  make  a  formal 
exposition  of  his  doctrine  to  an  assembled 
audience.  Here  the  Apostle  delirered  that 
wonderfbl  disconrse,  reported  in  Acts  z-vii. 
33-91.  He  gained  bat  few  converts  at 
Athens,  and  he  soon  took  his  departure  and 
came  to  Corinth.  Athens  still  retained  its 
(M  intelleotoal  predominance :  but  Corinth 
was  the  political  and  commercial  capital  of 
Greece.  Here,  as  at  Thesaalonica,  he  chose 
to  earn  his  )wn  subsistence  by  working  at  his 
trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade  brought 
him  into  close  connexion  with  two  persons 
who  became  distinguished  as  belierers  in 
Christ,  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  Labouring  thus 
on  the  six  days,  the  Apostle  went  to  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  there  by  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures  sought  to  win  both 
Jews  and  proselytes  to  tiie  belief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  He  was  testifying  with  un- 
nsoal  eflbrt  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and 
Timothy  came  fh)m  Macedonia  and  Joined 
him.  Their  arriral  was  the  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  This  is  the  first  extant  example  of 
that  work  by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  has 
■erred  the  Church  of  all  ages  in  as  eminent 
a  degree  as  he  laboured  at  the  founding  of  it 
in  his  lifetime.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
order  of  the  Epistles  in  the  book  of  the  N.  T. 
Is  not  their  real,  or  chronological  order.  The 
two  Bpistles  to  the  TheeeaUmians  belong — 
and  these  alone— to  the  present  Missionary 
Journey.  The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Bomans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written 
daring  the  next  Journey.  Those  to  Philemon, 
the  Colosslans,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Phi- 
Uppians,  belong  to  the  captivity  at  Rome.— 
When  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  to  Corinth, 
St.  Paul  was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great 
earnestness,  but  with  little  success.  So 
**when  they  opposed  themselves  and  blas- 
phemed, he  shook  out  his  raiment,*'  and  said 
to  them,  in  words  of  warning  taken  from 
their  own  prophets  (Ezek.  xxxiil.  4) ;  "  Your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am  dean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles.**  The 
Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Oen- 
tUec,  and  b^an  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a 
proselyte  named  Justus.  Corinth  was  the 
ohief  city  of  the  province  of  Acbaia,  and  the 
residence  of  the  proconsul.  During  St.  PanPs 
stay,  we  find  the  proconsular  offlM  held  by 
Gallio,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca. 
Before  him  the  Apostle  was  summoned  by  his 
Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to  bring  the 
Boman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  an 
Innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived 
«t  once,  before  Paul  could  **  open  hii mouth** 
8x.  D.  B. 


to  defend  himself;  that  the  movement  was  due 
to  Jewish  prc^Jndice,  and  reftised  to  go  into 
the  question.  **  If  it  be  a  question  of  words 
and  names  and  of  your  law,**  he  said  to  the 
Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolerance  of  a  Boman 
magistrate,  " look  ye  to  it;  for  I  will  be  no 
Judge  of  such  matters.*'  Then  a  singular 
scene  occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators, 
either  favouring  St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by 
anger  against  the  Jews,  seised  on  th« 
principal  person  of  those  who  had  brought 
the  chaise,  and  beat  him  before  the  Judg- 
ment-seat. Gallio  left  these  religious  quarrels 
to  settle  themselvM.  The  Apostle,  therefore, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  **hurt,**  and  remained 
some  time  longer  at  Corinth  unmolested. 
Having  been  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
this  work,  St.  Paul  took  his  departure  for 
Jerusalem,  wishing  to  attend  a  festival  there. 
Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  off  his  hair  at 
Cenchreae,  in  hilfilment  of  a  vow  (Acts  zviiL 
18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  instance, 
for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a  custom 
of  his  countrymen.  [See  Nasautx,  p.  873.] 
When  he  sailed  fhnn  the  Isthmus,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  went  with  him  as '  far  as 
Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a  visit  to  the  syna- 
gogue at  Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  Leav- 
ing Ephesus,  he  sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  flrom 
thence  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  "saluted 
the  Church.**  It  is  aigued,  fhnn  considera- 
tions founded  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  winter  months,  that  the 
festival  was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From 
Jerusalem,  almost  immediately,  the  Apostle 
went  down  to  Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the 
same  place  from  which  he  had  started  with 
Silas.— 7%lrd  Miationary  Journey,  ineluding 
ihettayat  Bphetue  (Acts  xviii.  38-xxi.  17). 
The  great  Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period, 
those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Bo- 
mans, show  how  the  **  Judaijdng  **  question 
exercised  at  this  time  the  Apostle*s  mind.  St. 
Paul  "spent  some  time*'  at  Antioch,  and, 
during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
his  collision  with  St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14), 
took  place.  When  he  left  Antioch,  he  "  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples,"  and 
giving  orders  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable  that 
the  SpiMle  to  the  OalaOant  was  written  soon 
after  this  visit  This  Letter  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, sent  flrom  Ephesus.  This  was  the 
goal  of  the  Apostle's  Joumcyings  through 
Asia  Minor.  He  came  down  to  Ephesus, 
from  the  upper  districts  of  Phrygia.  Here  he 
entered  upon  his  usual  work.  He  went  into 
tne  synagogue,  and  for  three  months  he  spoke 
openly,  disputing  and  persuading  concerning 
**  the  kingdom  of  God.*'  At  the  end  nf  this 
3  £ 
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time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of  some  of 
the  Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting  the 
synagogue,  and  he  established  the  believers 
OS  a  separate  society,  meeting  "  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus."  This  continued  for  two  years. 
Daring  this  time  many  things  occurred,  of 
which  the  historian  of  the  Acts  chooses  two 
examples,  the  triumph  over  magical  arts,  and 
the  great  disturbance  raised  by  the  silver- 
smiths who  made  shrines  for  Diana ;  amongst 
which  we  are  to  note  Airther  the  writing  of 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Cbrinthians.  Before 
leaving  Ephesus  he  went  into  Macedonia, 
where  he  met  Titus,  who  brought  him  news 
of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian  church.  There- 
upon he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
iuthianSf  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  Titus 
and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth.  The  par- 
tieular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  an  appeal  to 
facts  in  favour  of  his  own  Apostolic  authority, 
leads  to  the  mention  of  many  interesting  fea- 
tures of  St.  Paul's  life.  His  summary,  in  xi. 
23-28,  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  through 
which  he  had  gone,  proves  to  us  how  little 
the  history  in  the  Acts  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  account  of  what  he  did  and  suf- 
fered. The  mention  of  "  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord,"  and  of  the  **  thorn  (or 
rather  stake)  in  the  flesh,"  side  by  side,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  both  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  visions,  he  alludes  to  a  trance 
which  had  befallen  him  fourteen  years  before, 
in  which  he  had  been  caught  up  into  para- 
dise, and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  But 
he  would  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself^ 
glory  in  visions  and  revelations  without  re- 
membering how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him 
from  being  puffed  up  by  them.  A  thorn  in 
the  flesh  was  given  him,  a  messenger  of  Satan 
to  buflSet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above 
measure.  Different  interpretations  have  pre- 
vailed of  this  "  thorn ; "  but  it  is  ahnost  the 
imanimous  opinion  of  modem  divines  that 
the  "  stake  "  represents  some  vexatious  bodily 
ia^firmity.  After  writing  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul 
travelled  through  Macedonia,  perhaps  to  the 
borders  of  Illyrioum  (Rom.  xv.  10),  and  then 
eame  to  Corinth.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts 
tells  us  that  *'  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts  (Macedonia),  and  had  given  them  much 
exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there 
abode  three  months "  (xx.  2,  8).  There  is 
only  one  incident  which  we  can  connect  with 
this  visit  to  Greece,  but  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one — the  writing  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  That  this  was  written  at  this  time 
fh)m  Corinth  appears  ttom  passages  in  the 
Kpistle  itself,  and  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  letter  is  a  substitute  for  the  personal 
visit  which  he  had  longed  **  for  many  years  " 


to  pay.  Before  his  departure  tnm  Corinth, 
St.  Paul  was  Joined  again  by  St.  Luke,  as  we 
infer  from  the  change  in  the  narrative  fhsm 
the  third  to  the  first  person.  He  was  bent 
on  making  a  Journey  to  Jerusalem,  tar  a  spe- 
cial purpose  and  within  a  limited  time.  With 
this  view  he  was  Intending  to  go  by  tea  to 
Syria.  But  he  was  made  aware  of  some  plot 
of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  be  earned 
out  through  this  voyage ;  and  he  determined 
to  evade  their  malioe  by  changing  his  nmte. 
Several  brethren  were  anociated  with  him 
in  this  expeditJ^m,  the  bearers,  no  donbt,  of 
the  collections  made  in  all  the  Churches  for 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  sent  on 
by  sea,  and  probably  the  money  with  them* 
to  Troas,  where  they  were  to  await  St.  Paul. 
He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  north- 
wards through  Macedonia.  During  the  stay 
at  Troas  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  **  to  break  bread,'*  and  Paul  waa 
discoursing  earnestly  and  at  length  wiUi  the 
brethren.  He  was  to  depart  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  midnight  found  them  listening  to 
his  earnest  speech.  A  youth  named  Eutychua 
was  sitting  in  the  window,  and  was  gradnally 
overpowered  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last  he  fett 
into  the  street  or  court  ftrom  the  third  story, 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  waa 
interrupted  by  this  accident,  and  Paal  went 
down  and  fell  upon  him  and  embraced  him« 
saying,  <*  Be  not  disturbed,  his  life  is  in  him.** 
His  friends  then  appear  to  have  taken  charge 
of  him,  whilst  Paul  went  up  again,  first  pre- 
sided at  the  breaking  of  bread,  afterwards 
took  a  meal,  and  continued  conversing  until 
daybreak,  and  so  departed.  Whilst  the  ves- 
sel which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the  party  sailed 
from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some  time 
by  making  the  Journey  by  land.  At  Assos 
he  went  on  board  again.  Coasting  along  by 
Mltylene,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium,  they 
arrived  at  Miletus.  At  Miletus,  howe\ier, 
there  was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus  ;  and  the 
elders  of  the  Church  were  Invited  to  oome 
down  to  him  there.  This  meeting  is  made 
the  oceasion  for  recording  another  oharao- 
teristio  and  represantatwe  address  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XX.  18-35).  This  spoken  address  to 
the  elders  of  the  Epheslan  Church  may  be 
ranked  with  the  EpisUes,  and  throws  the 
same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical 
relations  to  the  Churches.  The  course  of  the 
voyage  fh>m  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and  Rhodes 
to  Patara,  and  from  Patara  In  another  ressel 
past  Cyprus  to  Tyre.  Here  Paul  and  Us 
company  spent  seven  days.  From  Tyre  they 
sailed  to  Ptolemals,  where  they  spent  one 
day,  and  firom  Ptolemals  proceeded,  appa- 
rently by  land,  to  Caesarea.  In  this  plaee 
was  settied  Philip  the  EvangeUat,  one  of  the 
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seven,  and  he  became  the  ho«t  of  Paul  and 
his  friends.  Philip  had  foar  unmarried 
daughters,  xrho  **  prophesied,*'  and  who  re- 
peated, no  doubt,  the  warnings  already  heard. 
Thej  now  "  tarried  many  days  *'  at  Caesarea. 
During  this  interral  the  prophet  Agabns 
(Acts  zL  38)  came  down  from  Jerusalem, 
and  erowned  the  previous  intimations  of 
danger  with  a  prediction  expressively  deli- 
vered. At  this  stage  a  final  effort  was  made 
to  dissuade  Paul  tram  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
by  the  Christians  of  Caesarea,  and  by  his 
travelling  companions.  After  a  while,  they 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul's 
fifth  and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.—^.  FauPt 
Impria<mmmt :  Jertualem  and  Caesarea. — He 
who  was  thus  conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  a 
company  of  anxious  friends  had  become  by 
this  time  a  man  of  considerable  fiune  amongst 
bis  countrymen.  He  was  widely  known  as 
ome  who  had  taught  with  pre-eminent  bold- 
ness that  a  way  into  God*s  favour  was  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie 
through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law.  He 
had  thus  roused  against  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  that  unfathomable  Jewish  pride 
which  was  almost  as  strong  in  some  of  those 
who  had  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in 
their  unconverted  brethren.  He  was  now 
approaching  a  crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and 
the  shadow  of  it  has  been  made  to  rest  upon 
bis  mind  throughout  his  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  came  *'  ready  to  die  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  history  of  the  tu- 
mults which  arose,  and  in  which  St.  Paul 
was  only  saved  by  the  Boman  soldiers  fh)m 
being  torn  in  pieces,  are  related  at  length  in 
the  Acts,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  At 
length  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  by  more  than 
forty  of  the  Jews,  who  boiind  themselves 
under  a  corse  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink 
until  they  bad  kiUed  PauL  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  St.  Paul  was  hurried  away 
Itom  JeruMlem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudius 
Lysiaa,  determined  to  send  him  to  Caesarea, 
to  Felix  the  governor,  or  procurator,  of  Ju- 
daea. He  therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers,  who  took  him  by 
night  as  far  as  Antipatrls.  From  thence  a 
smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to  Cae- 
■area,  where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor.— Jmprison- 
ment  qf  Oaeiarea,—St.  Paul  was  henceforth, 
to  the  end  of  the  period  embraced  in  the 
Acts,  if  not  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  Roman 
eustody.  This  custody  was  in  fact  a  protec- 
tion to  him,  without  which  he  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews. 
He  seems  to  have  been  treated  throughout 
with  humanity  and  consideration.    The  go- 


vernor before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried, 
aoeording  to  Tacitus  and  Josephns,  was  a 
mean  and  dissolute  t}Tant.  After  hearing 
St.  Paul's  accusers,  and  the  Apostle's  defence, 
Felix  made  an  excuse  for  potting  off  the 
matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  treated  with  indulgence,  and  that 
his  Ariends  should  be  allowed  free  access  to 
him.  After  a  while,  he  heard  him  again. 
St.  Paul  remained  in  custody  until  Felix  left 
the  province.  The  unprincipled  governor 
had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Jews ;  and  to  please  them,  he  handed 
over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his  suc- 
cessor Festus.  Upon  hii  arrival  in  the  pro- 
vince, Festns  went  up  without  delay  from 
Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  leading  Jews 
seized  the  opportunity  of  asking  that  Paul 
might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial,  intending 
to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But  Festus 
would  not  comply  with  their  request.  He 
invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy 
return  to  Caesarea,  and  a  trial  took  place 
there,  closely  resembling  that  before  Felix. 
"They  had  eertain  questions  against  him," 
F^tus  says  to  Agrippa,  "of  their  own  super- 
stition (or  religion),  and  of  one  Jetus,  who 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive. 
And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  tried  there."  This  pro- 
posal, not  a  very  likely  one  to  be  accepted, 
was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  appeal  to 
Caesar.  The  appeal  baring  been  aUowed, 
Festus  reflected  that  he  must  send  with  the 
prisoner  a  report  of  "the  crimes  laid  against 
him."  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a  few  days 
to  seek  some  help  in  the  matter.  The  Jewish 
prince  Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister  Bere- 
nice on  a  visit  to  the  new  governor.  To  him 
Festus  communicated  his  perplexity.  Agrippa 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  Paul  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly Paul  conducted  his  defence  before 
the  king ;  and  when  it  was  ooncluded  Festus 
and  Agrippa,  and  their  companions,  consulted 
together,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
aocused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that  deserved 
death  or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippa's  final 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  "  This 
man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he 
had  not  appealed  unto  Caesar." — 7%e  Vit^age 
to  Some,— Ho  formal  trial  of  St.  Paul  had 
yet  taken  place.  After  a  while  arraugen^U 
were  made  to  carry  "  Paul  and  certain  other 
prisoners,"  in  the  eustody  of  a  centurion 
named  Julius  into  Italy;  and  amongst  the 
oompany,  whether  by  favour  or  ftom  any 
other  reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the 
Aets.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  accord- 
ingly minute  and  eircumstantlal ;  but  we 
2  £1 
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must  refer  the  resder  to  articles  in  this  Die- 
tionary  on  the  names  of  places  which  occnr 
in  the  narratire.  The  land  on  which  the 
wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to 
Malta.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  re- 
ceiyed  the  wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with 
no  ordinary  kindness,  and  immediately  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  them.  This  particular  kind- 
ness iB  jecorded  on  account  of  a  curious  inci- 
dent connected  with  it.  The  Apostle  was 
helping  to  make  the  fire,  and  had  gathered  a 
bundle  of  sticks  and  laid  them  on  it,  when 
a  viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and  &stened 
on  his  hand.  When  the  natiTca  saw  the 
creature  hanging  fh>m  his  hand  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  poisoned  by  the  bite,  and 
said  amongst  themselves,  **No  doubt  this 
man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  has 
escaped  trcm  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers 
not  to  live.''  But  when  they  saw  that  no 
harm  came  of  it  they  changed  their  minds 
and  said  that  he  was  a  god.  This  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  honour  in  which  he 
was  held  by  Julius,  would  account  for  8t. 
Paul  being  bivited  with  some  others  to  stay 
at  the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island, 
whose  name  was  Publius.  After  a  three 
months'  stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers  and  their 
prisoners  left  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  fot 
Italy.  They  touched  at  Syracuse,  where 
they  stayed  three  days,  and  at  Rhegium, 
tnaa  which  place  they  were  carried  with  a 
fair  wind  to  Puteoli,  where  they  left  their 
ship  and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they  found 
•*  brethren,"  for  it  was  an  important  place, 
and  especially  a  chief  port  tat  the  traffic  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Rome;  and  by  these 
brethren  they  were  exhorted  to  stay  a  while 
with  them.  Permission  seems  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  centurion ;  and  whilst  they 
were  spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli  news  of 
the  Apostle's  arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome.— 
St.  Paul  at  HotM. — On  their  arrival  at  Rome 
the  centurion  delivered  up  his  prisoners  into 
the  proper  custody,  that  of  the  praetorian 
prefect.  Paul  was  at  once  treated  with  spe- 
cial consideration,  and  was  allowed  to  dwell 
by  himself  with  the  soldier  who  guarded 
him.  He  was  now  therefore  tne  **  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them  that  were  at  Rome 
also;"  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  act 
upon  his  rule — *<  to  the  Jew  first."  But,  as 
of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  by  the 
Jews  was  not  favourable.  He  turned  there- 
fore again  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for  two  years 
he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired  house.  These  are 
the  Ust  words  of  the  Acta.  But  St.  Paul's 
career  is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he 
himself  fiades  out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  we  have  letters 
written  by  himself,  which  contribute 


particulars  to  his  biography. — Ptriodoftka 
later  EpUtlet. — ^To  that  imprisonment  to 
which  St.  Luke  has  introduced  us — the  im- 
prisonment which  lasted  tm  such  a  tedioos 
time,  though  tempered  by  much  indulgcnee 
— belongs  the  noble  group  of  Lattmrs  ta  PA»- 
lemoHt  to  the  Ooloitiam,  to  the  JS^fhe$ian$j  and 
to  the  Philippiant,  The  three  tamer  of 
these  were  written  at  one  time  and  sent  by 
the  same  messengers.  Whether  that  to  Um 
Philippians  was  written  before  or  after  these, 
we  cannot  determine ;  but  the  tone  of  it  seems 
to  imply  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
latest  of  the  four.— In  this  Epistle  St.  Paul 
twice  expresses  a  confident  hope  that  befbre 
long  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippiaaa 
in  person  (L  25,  ii.  34).  Whether  this  hope 
was  ftdfilled  or  not,  has  been  the  oeoaaioa  of 
much  controversy.  According  to  the  general 
opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  fhxn  hie 
imprisonment  and  left  Rome,  soon  after  ttie 
writing  of  the  letter  to  the  Philipplana,  spent 
some  time  in  visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Spain,  returned  again  as  a  inisoner  to 
Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there.  From 
the  Pastoral  BpUUee  we  may  draw  the  Ibl- 
lowing  conclusions :—(!.)  St  Paol  must 
have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece ;  for  he  says  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  S)« 
**  I  besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  ^>henu» 
when  I  was  setting  out  for  Macedonia.* 
After  being  once  at  Bphetns,  he  was  pur- 
posing to  go  there  again  (1  Tim.  iv.  13),  and 
he  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Ephesas  (t 
Tim.  LIS).  (2.)  He  paid  a  visit  to  Crete,  and 
left  Titus  to  organise  Churches  there  (Tltas 
L  5).  He  was  intending  to  spend  a  winter 
at  one  of  the  places  named  Nioopdiia  (Tit.  iiL 
12).  (8.)  He  traveUed  by  Miletas  (2  Tim. 
iv.  20),  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  18),  where  he  left 
a  cloak  or  case,  and  some  bocdcs,  and  Corinth 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  **sufiRBrbig  unto  bonds  as  aa  evO- 
doer"  (2  Tim.  iL  9),  and  expecting  to  be 
soon  condemned  to  death  (2  Tim.  Iv.  6).  At 
this  time  he  felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having 
only  Luke  of  his  old  associates,  to  keep  him 
company;  and  he  was  very  anxious  that 
Timothy  should  come  to  him  without  dday 
from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  with  him  (2 
Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12).  We  condude  then, 
that  after  a  wearing  imprisonment  of  two 
years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  set  f^ee, 
and  spent  some  years  in.  various  Jonmeyings 
eastwards  and  westwards.  Towards  the  dose 
of  this  time  he  pours  out  his  warnings  in  the 
Letter*  to  limothy  and  TUme,  The  first  to 
Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  were  evidently 
written  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  After 
these  were  written,  he  was  apprehended  again 
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and  lent  to  Borne.  The  Apostle  appears  now 
to  hare  been  treated,  not  as  an  honourable 
state  prisoner,  bat  as  a  felon  (2  Tim.  IL  9). 
But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this 
Second  Letter  to  his  "dearly  belored  son'' 
Timothy;  and  though  he  expresses  a  con- 
fldent  expectation  of  his  speedy  death,  he  yet 
thought  it  snfBcieatly  probable  that  it  might 
be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  warrant  him  in 
urging  Timothy  to  oome  to  him  from  Ephesns. 
Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolation,  he 
was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger. 
He  was  more  than  ready  to  die  (It.  6),  and 
had  a  sustaining  experience  of  not  being  de- 
serted by  his  Lord.  Once  already,  in  this 
second  imprisonment,  he  had  appeared  before 
the  authorities;  and  "the  Lord  then  stood 
by  him  and  strengthened  him,"  and  gave 
him  a  fitTOurable  opportunity  for  the  one 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public 
declaratton  of  his  OospeL  This  Epistle, 
surely  no  unworthy  utterance  at  such  an  age 
and  in  such  an  hour  eren  of  a  St.  Paul,  brings 
na,  it  may  well  be  presumed,  close  to  the  end 
uf  his  life.  For  what  remains,  we  hare  the 
eoncurrent  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome,  about 
•the  same  time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified 
there.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d. 
170),  says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy 
and  taught  there  together,  and  sufRered  mar- 
tyrdom about  the  same  time.  Eusebius  him- 
self adopU  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  was 
beheaded  under  Nero  at  Bome. — Chronology 
of  St.  PauTs  Life. — ^There  are  two  principal 
events  which  serre  as  fixed  dates  for  deter- 
mining the  Pauline  chronology — the  death  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Festus. 
Now  it  has  been  proved  ahnost  to  certainty 
that  Felix  was  replied  from  Judaea  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Festus  in  the  year  60.  In  the 
autumn,  then,  of  a.d.  60  St.  Paul  left  Caesa- 
rea.  In  the  spring  of  61  he  arriTcd  at  Kome, 
There  he  liTed  two  years,  that  is,  tiU  the 
spring  of  68,  with  much  freedom  in  his  own 
hired  house.  After  this  we  depend  upon 
ooE^ecture ;  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles  give  us 
reasons  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death  until 
67,  with  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Simi- 
larly we  can  go  backward*  from  a.d.  60.  St. 
Paul  was  two  years  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxir. 
S7) ;  therefore  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on 
bis  last  visit  by  the  Pentecost  of  58.  Before 
this  he  had  wintered  at  Corinth  (Acta  xx.  3, 
S),  having  gone  from  Ephesus  to  Greece.  He 
left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter  part  of  57, 
and  as  he  stayed  3  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
XX.  SI),  he  must  have  oome  thither  in  54. 
Previously  to  this  Journey  he  had  spent 
"some  Uroe"  at  Antioch  (Acts  xvUl.  38), 
and  our  chronology  becomes  indeterminate. 


We  can  only  add  together  the  time  of  a  hasty 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  travels  of  the  great 
second  missionary  Journey,  which  included 
li  year  at  Corinth,  anotiier  indeterminate 
stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  "long"  residence  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xiv.  38),  the  first  missionary 
Journey,  again  an  indeterminate  stay  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xii.  35) — until  we  oome  to 
the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  which  nearly 
synchronised  with  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa 
in  A.O.  44.  Within  this  interval  of  some 
10  years  the  most  important  date  to  fix  is 
that  of  the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and 
there  is  a  great  concurrence  of  the  best  autho- 
rities in  placing  this  visit  in  either  50  or  51. 
St.  Paul  himself  (Oal.  iL  1)  places  this  visit 
"14  years  after"  either  his  oonversiop  or 
the  first  visit.  In  the  former  case  we  have 
87  or  88  for  the  date  of  the  conversion.  The 
conversion  was  followed  by  8  years  (Gal.  i. 
18)  spent  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and  end- 
ing with  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and 
the  space  between  the  first  visit  (40  or  41) 
and  the  second  (44  or  45)  is  filled  up  by  an 
indeterminate  time,  presumably  3  or  8  years, 
at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  80),  and  1  year  at  An- 
tioch (Acts  xi.  36).  The  date  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  can  only  be  conjectured,  and 
is  very  variously  placed  between  a.d.  30  and 
the  year  of  St.  Paul's  conversion.  In  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Stephen  St.  Paul  is 
called  "  a  young  man  "  (AcU  vii.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable  therefore  that  he  was  bom 
between  a.d.  0  and  a.d.  5,  so  that  he  might 
be  past  60  years  of  age  when  he  calls  himself 
"  Paul  the  aged  "  in  PhUemon  9. 

PAVEMENT.     [Gabbatha.] 

PEACOCKS  (Heb.  tuce(yytm).  Amongst 
the  natural  products  of  the  land  of  Tarshish 
which  Solomon's  fleet  brought  home  to  Jeru- 
salem, mention  is  made  of  "  peacocks  "(IK* 
X.  33  ;  3  Chr.  ix.  31),  which  is  probably  the 
correct  translation.  The  Hebrew  word  may 
be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Malabaric  togei, 
"peacock." 

PEARL  (Heb.  gdbUh),  The  Heb.  word  in 
Job  xxviiL  18,  probably  means  "crystal." 
Pearls,  however,  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xiii.  45  ;  I  Tim.  U.  9  ;  Rev. 
xviL4,xxi.  31).  "  The  pearl  of  great  price  " 
is  doubtless  a  line  specimen  yielded  by  the 
pearl  oyster  {Jvieula  iHargaHtifera)^  still 
found  in  abundance  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

PE'KAH,  son  of  Remaliah,  originally  a 
captain  of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered 
his  master,  seised  the  throne,  and  became  the 
18th  sovereign  of  the  northern  kingdom  (b.o. 
757-740).  Under  his  prcdooeaeors  Israel 
had  been  much  weakened  through  the  pay- 
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ment  of  enormous  tribute  to  the  Anyrians 
(see  especially  2  K.  xv.  20),  and  by  internal 
wars  and  conspiracies.  Pekab  seems  steadily 
to  hare  applied  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
its  power.  For  this  purpone  he  sought  for 
the  support  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  fixed 
bis  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the  sister  kingdom 
of  Judah.  He  most  hare  made  the  treaty  by 
which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with 
Revin  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was 
still  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv. 
37) ;  but  its  execution  was  long  delayed, 
probably  in  consequence  of  that  prince's 
righteous  and  rigorous  administration  (2 
Chr.  xxrii.}.  When,  howerer,  his  weak  son 
Ahai  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Darid,  the 
allies  no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (b.c.  742).  The  history 
of  the  war  is  found  in  2  K.  xri.  and  2  Chr. 
xxriii.  It  is  famous  as  the  occasion  of  the 
great  prophecies  in  Isaiah  rii.-ix.  Itn  chief 
result  was  the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea;  but  the  unnatural 
alliance  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  was  pun- 
ished through  the  final  orerthrow  of  the  fero- 
cious confederates  by  Tiglath-pileser.  The 
kingdom  of  Damascus  was  finally  suppressed, 
and  Rezin  put  to  death,  while  Pekah  was  de- 
piired  of  at  least  half  his  kingdom,  including 
all  the  northern  portion,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Pekah  himself, 
now  fallen  into  the  position  of  an  Assyrian 
vassal,  was  of  course  compelled  to  abstain 
from  ftirther  attacks  on  Judah.  Whether 
his  continued  tyranny  exhausted  the  patience 
of  his  subjects,  or  whether  his  weakness  em- 
boldened them  to  attack  him,  we  do  not 
know;  but,  from  one  or  the  other  cause, 
Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against 
him,  vid  put  him  to  death. 

PEKAHI'AH,  son  and  successor  of  Mena- 
hem,  was  the  17  th  king  of  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Israel  (b.c.  759-757).  After  a  brief 
reign  of  scarcely  two  years  a  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him  by  Pekah,  who  mur- 
dered him  and  seized  the  throne. 

PEKO'D,  an  appellatire  applied  to  the 
Chaldaeans  (Jer.  I.  21 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  23).  Au- 
thorities are  undecided  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 

PE'LEO,  son  of  Eber  and  brother  of  Joktan 
(Gen.  X.  25,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  con- 
nected with  his  history  is  the  statement  that 
"in  his  days  was  the  earth  dirided" — an 
event  which  was  embodied  in  his  name,  Peleg 
meaning  "division."  This  refers  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  family  of  Eber  himself,  the 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids) 
miiprated  into  southern  Arabia,  while  the 
elder  remained  In  Mesopotamia. 

PEL'ETHITES.     [Cbkrbthitbs.] 


PELICAN  (Heb.  k&Uh).  Amongst  the 
unclean  birds  mention  is  made  of  the  kSmtk 
(Lev.  xi.  18  ;  Deut.  xir.  17).  The  nippliant 
psalmist  compares  his  condition  to  "  a  kSatk 
in  the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  oii.  6).  Aa  a  mark 
of  the  desolation  that  was  to  come  upon 
Edom,  it  is  said  that  "the  kdath  and  the 
bittern  should  possess  it"  (Is.  xxxiv.  11). 
The  same  words  are  spoken  of  Nineveh  (Zeph. 
ii.  14).  In  these  two  last  places  the  A.  T. 
has  "  cormorant "  in  the  text  and  "  pelican  " 
in  the  margin.  The  best  anthorities  are  in 
fkvour  of  the  pelican  being  the  bird  denoted 
by  kdath.  The  psalmist,  in  oomparing  bis 
pitiable  condition  to  the  pelican,  probably 


PiUeamuM  um-erot-iUuL 

has  reference  to  its  general  aspect  as  it  rits 
in  apparent  melancholy  mood,  with  its  bill 
resting  on  its  breast. 

PEL'ONITE,  THE.  Two  of  David's  mighty 
men,  Helez  and  Ah\jah,  are  called  Pelonitea 
(1  Chr.  xi.  27,  36).  From  1  Chr.  xxviL  10, 
it  appears  that  the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  "Pelonite"  would  therefore 
be  an  appellation  derived  fh)m  his  place  of 
birth  or  residence.  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
appears  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  "  Ellam  the 
son  of  Ahithophel  the  Oilonite,"  of  which  the 
former  is  a  corruption. 

PEN.     [Writiko.J 

PEN'IEL,  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to 
the  place  in  which  he  had  wrestled  with 
God :    "  He  called  the  name  of  the  plaM 
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*  Vaoe  of  El/  for  I  have  seen  Elotaim  face  to 
&ice  "  (Gen.  xxxti.  80).  In  xxxii.  81,  and 
the  other  pamages  in  which  the  name  occors, 
ItH  form  is  changed  to  Pxnvxl.  From  the  nar- 
rative it  is  evident  that  Peniel  laj  somewhere 
between  the  torrent  Jabbok  and  Snoooth. 

PENNY,  PENNYWORTH.  In  the  A.V. 
of  the  N.  T.,  "penny,"  either  alone  or  in 
the  compound  "  pennyworth,"  occurs  as  the 
rendering  of  the  Boman  denarku  (Matt.  xx. 
2,  xxlL  10 ;  Mark  vi.  87,  xiL  15 ;  Luke  xx. 
24 ;  John  vi.  7  ;  Rev.  vi.  6).  The  denarius 
was  the  chief  Boman  silver  coin,  and  was 
worth  about  9d, 

PENTATEUCH,  THE,  is  the  Greek  name 
given  to  the  five  books  commonly  called  the 
•*  Five  Books  of  Moees.'*  *  In  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  Nebemiah  it  was  called  "the  Law 
of  Moses  "  (Ear.  vii.  6) ;  or  "  the  book  of  the 
Jaw  of  Moses"  (Neh.  viiL  1) ;  or  simply 
••the  book  of  Moees"  (Ezr.  vi.  18 ;  Neh. 
xiiL  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxv.  4,  xxxv.  12).  This 
was  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  our  existing 
Pentateuch.  The  book  which  was  discovered 
In  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Joeiah,  and 
which  is  entitled  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14)  **  the 
book  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moms,"  was  substantially,  it  would  seem,  the 
same  volume,  though  it  may  afterwards  have 
undergone  some  revision  by  Esra.  The  pre- 
sent Jews  usually  called  the  whole  by  the 
name  of  TbroA,  i.0,  "the  Law,"  or  Ibrath 
Mosheh,  **  the  Law  of  Moees."  The  division 
of  the  whole  work  into  five  parte  was  pro- 
bably made  by  the  Greek  translators ;  for  the 
titles  of  the  several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew 
but  of  Greek  origin.  The  Hebrew  names  are 
merely  taken  from  the  first  words  of  each 
book,  and  in  the  first  instance  only  designated 
particular  iectiotu  and  not  whole  books.  The 
M8S.  of  the  Penteteuch  form  a  single  roll  or 
volume,  and  are  divided,  not  into  books,  but 
into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections  called 
Panhipoth  and  Sedarim,  The  Five  Books  of 
the  Penteteuch  form  a  consecutive  whole. 
The  work,  beginning  with  the  record  of  Crea- 
tion, and  the  history  of  the  primitive  world, 
passes  on  to  deal  more  especially  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Jewish  family.  It  g^ves 
at  length  the  personal  history  of  the  three 
great  Fathers  of  the  family ;  it  then  deseribes 
how  the  family  grow  into  a  nation  in  Egypt, 
tcUs  us  of  ito  oppression  and  deliverance,  of 
its  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  with  all  iu  enact- 
niente  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ubemaele,  of  the  numbering 

*  1^  irci^ra7cvx09  ta  fi(fiXof  i  Panutcfacku  as. 
nhw;  tibaflveftdd  book}  from  -rtvyof, which  in«ttiiit>r 
odalDiiilir  ^TOMri,  hutnuiMtiC*  ae.,  same  lu  Alvz- 
•nUrtiM  Orvek  to  mum  '*  IrcSu* 


of  tne  people,  of  the  righte  and  duties  of  the 
priesthood,  as  well  as  of  many  important 
evente  whkh  befell  them  before  their  entrance 
into  the  Land  of  Canaan,  and  finidly  concludes 
with  Moses*  last  discourses  and  his  death. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  ite  existing  form  is 
now  generally  reoc^nised.  It  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  loose  flragmente  carelessly  put 
together  at  different  times,  but  bears  evident 
traces  of  design  and  purpose  in  ite  compo- 
sition. Even  those  who  discover  different 
authors  in  the  earlier  books,  and  who  deny 
that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moees,  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  work  in  ite  present 
form  is  a  connected  whde,  and  was  at  least 
reduced  to  ite  present  shape  by  a  single  re- 
viser or  editor.  Till  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury it  was  the  general  opinion  of  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  the  whole  of  the  Penta- 
teuch was  written  by  Moses,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  manifestly  later  additions — such 
as  the  84th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
gives  the  account  of  Moses'  death.  The  first 
attempt  to  call  in  question  the  popular  belief 
was  made  by  Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Boyal  College  at  Paris,  and 
Court  Physician  to  Louis  XIV.*  He  had  ob- 
served that  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  as  far  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
traces  were  to  be  found  of  two  original  docu- 
ments, each  characterised  by  a  distinct  use  of 
the  names  of  God  ;  the  one  by  the  name  £/o- 
Mmt  and  the  other  by  the  name  Jthovah 
[Goo].  Besides  these  two  principal  docu- 
ments, he  supposed  Moses  to  have  made  use 
of  ten  others  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier 
part  of  his  work.  The  path  traced  by  Astruc 
has  been  followed  by  numerous  German 
writers ;  but  for  the  various  hypotheses  which 
have  been  formed  upon  the  subject  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  larger  Dictionary.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  stete  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  believing  that  the  main 
bulk  of  the  Penteteuch,  at  any  rate,  was 
written  by  Moses,  though  he  probably  availed 
himself  of  existing  dooumente  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  earUer  part  of  the  work.  Some 
detached  portions  would  appear  to  be  of  later 
origin  ;  and  when  we  remember  how  entirely, 
during  some  periods  of  Jewish  history,  the 
Law  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  again 
how  necessary  it  would  be  after  the  seventy 
years  of  exile  to  explain  some  of  ite  archaisms, 
and  to  add  here  and  there  short  notes  to  make 
it  more  intelligible  to  the  people,  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  such  later 
additions  were  made  by  Ezra  and  Nebemiah. 
For  an  account  of  the   separate  books  see 

*  Hit  wofk  wu  pulillalMd  st  BnuMb  In  176S  mid*. 
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GrxSSIS,  EX0DT7f,  LSVITICVS,  NUMBERBt  DkU- 
TBOOXOMT. 

PENTECOST,  that  is,  thsj^ftieth  day*  or 
IlAamT  Fea0T,  or  Fbast  or  Wkbkb,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  Passorer. 
It  lasted  only  for  one  day ;  but  the  modem 
Jews  extend  it  orer  two.  The  people,  haTing 
at  the  Passorer  presented  before  oixl  the  first 
sheaf  of  the  hanrest,  departed  to  their  homes 
to  gather  it  in,  and  then  returned  to  keep 
the  harrest-feaet  before  Jehovah.  From  the 
sUteenth  of  Nisan  seren  weeks  were  reckoned 
inolusively,  and  the  next  or  fiftieth  day  was 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  which  fell  on  the  sixth 
of  SiTan  (about  the  end  of  May)  (Ex.  xxiii. 
16,  xxxiT.  32;  Ler.  xxiU.  15-22;  Num. 
zxTiii.  26-81 ;  Dent.  xri.  9-12 ;  2  Maoo.  xii. 
32 ;  Acts  ii.  1,  XX.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xtI.  8).  The 
interrening  period  included  the  whole  of  the 
grain  harrest,  of  which  the  wheat  was  the 
latest  crop.  Its  commencement  is  also 
marked  as  flrom  the  time  when  **thou  be- 
ginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  com."  The 
Pentecost  was  the  Jewish  harrest  home,  and 
the  people  were  especially  exhorted  to  rejoice 
before  Jehorah  with  their  fkmilies,  their  ser- 
rants,  the  Lerite  within  their  gates,  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  in 
the  place  chosen  by  Ood  for  His  name,  as 
they  brought  a  Areewill>offering  of  their  band 
to  Jehorah  their  Ood  (Deut.  xvi.  10,  11). 
The  great  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the 
presentation  of  the  two  loaves,  made  firom 
the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harrest,  and  Ua- 
fHned,  that  is,  in  the  state  fit  for  ordinary 
food.  In  this  point,  as  contrasted  with  the 
unlearened  bread  of  the  Passorer,  we  see  the 
more  homely  and  social  nature  of  the  Feast ; 
while  its  bounty  to  the  poor  is  connected  with 
the  law  which  secures  them  plenty  of  glean- 
ings (Ler.  xxiU.  22).  With  the  loares  two 
lambs  were  offered  as  a  peace-offering;  and 
all  were  wared  before  Jehorah^  and  giren  to 
the  priests :  the  loares,  being  learened,  could 
not  be  ofliBred  on  the  altar.  The  other  sacri- 
fices were,  a  bumt-ofllBrlng  of  a  young  bul- 
lock, two  rams,  and  seren  lambs,  with  a  meat 
and  drink-offering,  and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offer- 
ing {her.  xxiii.  18,  19).  TiU  the  penteconul 
loares  were  offered,  the  produce  of  the  har- 
rest might  not  be  eaten,  nor  could  any  other 
flrst-ftnits  be  offered.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  the  completion  of  that  dedication  of  the 
harrest  to  God,  as  its  girer,  and  to  whom 
both  the  land  and  the  people  were  holy,  which 
was  begun  by  the  offering  of  the  waresheaf 
at  the  Passorer.  The  interral  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  religious  season. — ^The  Pentecost 

*   This  OrMk  dum  b  not  tt«  trandaflon  of  nxx^ 
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is  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  vhicb 
is  not  mentioned  as  the  memorial  of  erenu 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  But  sach  a  aig- 
nfllcanoe  has  been  found  in  the  ftict,  that  the 
Law  was  giren  firom  Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  delireranoe  fktmi  Egypt  (oomp.  Ex. 
xii.  and  xix.).  In  the  Exodus,  the  people 
were  offered  to  God,  as  liring  firat-firuita ;  at 
Sinai  their  consecration  to  Him  as  a  nation 
was  completed.  The  typical  slgnificaaee  of 
the  Pentecost  is  made  clear  tnax  the  ereots 
of  the  day  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (Acts  ii.).  The  preceding  Passorer  had 
been  marked  by  the  sacrifice  upon  the  cross 
of  the  trae  Paschal  Lamb,  and  by  his  offering 
to  his  Father  as  "the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept."  The  day  of  Pentecost  found  his 
disciples  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  like  the 
Israelites  before  Sinai,  waiting  for  **  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father."  Again  did  God  deeoend 
from  hearen  in  fire,  to  poor  forth  that  Holy 
Spirit,  which  gires  the  spiritual  diseemment 
of  His  law;  and  the  oonrerts  to  Peter's 
preaching  were  the  first-ftnits.  of  the  spiiitaal 
harrest,  of  which  Christ  had  long  before  as- 
sured his  disciples.  Just  as  the  appearanoe 
of  God  on  Sinai  was  the  birthday  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  so  was  that  Pentecost  Uie  birthday  d 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Pentecost  was 
the  last  Jewish  feast  that  Paul  was  anxioas 
to  keep  (1  Cor.  xri.  8),  and  Whitaontide,  its 
successor,  was  the  first  annual  festiral  adopCed 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

PEN'UEL.     [PxKiBL.] 

PE'OB.  1.  A  mountain  in  Moab,  tx^m 
whence,  after  baring  ascended  the  lower  or 
less  sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and 
Pisgah,  the  prophet  Balaam  was  oondQctnd 
by  Balak  for  his  final  conjurations  (Num. 
xxiii.  28  only).  Poor  was  "fooing  Jeshi- 
mon."  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Pisgah. 
But  unfortunately  we  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  position  of  aU  three,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  inferred  fhnn  this  specification.  In  the 
Onomatticon  it  is  stated  to  be  abore  the  town 
of  Libias  (the  andent  Beth-aram),  and  op- 
posite Jericho. — 8.  In  four  passages  (Num. 
xxr.  18  twice ;  xxxi.  16 ;  Josh.  xxiL  17)  Peor 
occurs  as  a  contraction  for  Baal-peor.  [Baal.] 

PER'AZIM.  MOUNT,  a  name  which  occurs 
in  Is.  xxriii.  21  only, — unless  the  place  which 
it  designates  be  identical  with  the  Baai/- 
PaaAxnc  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  (me  d 
Darid*s  rictories  orer  the  Philistinee. 

PERFUMES.  The  free  use  of  perftnnce 
was  peculiarly  grateftil  to  the  Orientals 
(Pror.  xxrii.  9),  whose  olfhctory  nerrea  are 
more  than  usually  semiitire  to  the  offtosire 
smells  engendered  by  the  heat  of  their 
climate.  The  Hebrews  manufootured  their 
perfumes  chiefiy  frran  spices  imported  ttoak 
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Arabia,  thoagh  to  a  certain  extent  alao 
trttm  aromatic  plants  growing  in  their  own 
country.  Perfumes  entered  largely  into  the 
Temple  service,  in  the  two  forme  of  inoenie 
and  ointment  (Ex.  zxx.  22-38).  Nor  were 
they  less  used  in  private  life  :  not  only  were 
they  applied  to  the  person,  bat  to  garments 
(Ps.  xlT.  8  ;  Cant.  It.  11),  and  to  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  beds  (Prov.  tU.  17).  On 
the  arriral  of  a  guest  the  same  compliments 
-were  probably  paid  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
tunes  (Dan.  ii.  46).  When  a  royal  personage 
went  abroad  in  his  litter,  attendants  threw 
up  **  pillars  of  smoke  "  about  his  path  (Cant, 
iii.  6).  The  use  of  perfumes  was  omitted  in 
tiroes  of  mourning,  whence  the  allusion  in 
Is.  UL  24. 

PER'OA,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  (Acta  xlii. 
13),  situated  on  the  river  Gestius,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  fh)m  its  mouth,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Artemis 
(Diana). 

P£R'GAMOS,  a  city  of  Mysia,  about  3 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Caicus,  and 
SO  miles  from  its  present  mouth.  The  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  remarkable  hill, 
presenting  a  conical  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  plain.  It  was  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  Greek  princes,  founded  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  usually 
called  the  Attalic  dynasty  from  its  founder 
Atulus.  This  Attalic  dynasty  terminated 
B.C.  138,  when  Attains  III.,  dying  at  an  early 
age,  made  the  Romans  his  heirs.  His  do- 
noinions  formed  the  province  of  Atia.  The 
Bumptuousness  of  the  Attidio  princes  had 
raised  Pergamos  to  the  rank  of  the  flmt  city 
in  Asia  as  regards  splendour.  It  became  a 
city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a  sensuous  wor- 
ship; and  being  in  its  origin,  according  to 
pagan  notions,  a  sacred  place,  might  not  un- 
naturally be  viewed  by  Jews  and  Jewish 
Christians  as  one  *'  where  was  the  throne  of 
Satan"  (Rev.  iL  13).  After  the  extinction  of 
its  independence,  the  sacred  character  of  Per- 
gamos seems  to  have  been  put  even  more  pro- 
minently forward.  In  the  time  of  Martial, 
Aesculapius  had  acquired  so  much  prominence 
that  he  is  called  Pergameua  dsus.  From  the 
circumstance  of  this  notoriety  of  the  Per- 
gamene  Aesculapius,  and  from  the  terpent 
being  his  characteristic  emblem,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  expressions  *'  the  throne  of 
Satan'*  and  <* where  Satan  dwelleth,"  have 
an  especial  reference  tc  this  one  pagan  deity, 
and  not  to  the  whole  city  as  a  sort  of  focus  of 
idolatrous  worship. 

PER'IZZITE,  THE,  and  PERIZZITES, 
one  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of 
Promise  before  and  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest by  Israel.    They  are  continually 


tioned  in  the  formala  m>  fk«quently  occurring 
to  express  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv.  20  ; 
Ex.  iU.  8,  17,  xxilL  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Deut.  viL  1,  XX.  17 ;  Josh.  iiL  10,  ix.  I, 
xxiv.  11 ;  Jndg.  iii.  5 ;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8). 
They  appear,  however,  with  somewhat  greater 
distinctness  on  several  occasions  (Gen.  xiii.  7, 
xxxiv.  80  ;  Judg.  i.  4,  6  ;  2  Esdr.  i.  21).  The 
notice  in  the  book  of  Judges  locates  them  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  I^nd.  The 
signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any  means 
clear.  It  possibly  meant  rustics,  dwellers  in 
open,  unwalled  villages,  which  are  denoted 
by  a  sinulAr  word. 

PERSEP'OLIS,  mentioned  only  in  2  Mace, 
ix.  2,  was  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and 
the  occasional  re^ence  "of  the  Persian  court 
from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  seems 
to  have  been  its  founder,  to  the  invssion  of 
Alexander. '  Its  wanton  destruction  by  that 
conqueror  la  weU  known.  Its  site  is  now 
called  the  Chehi-Jiinar  or  Forty  Pillars. 

PER'SEUS,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.  and 
last  king  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  179-168).  The 
defeat  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans  put  an  end 
to  the  independenoe  of  Macedonia,  and  ex- 
tended even  to  Syria  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  (1  Mace.  viii.  5). 

PER'SIA,  PERSIANS.  Persia  Proper  was 
a  tract  of  no  very  large  dimensions  on  the 
Persian  Gnl^  which  is  still  known  as  Fan, 
or  Fartistan,  a  oorruption  of  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. This  tract  was  bounded,  on  the 
west,  by  Susiana  or  Elam,  on  the  north  by 
Media,  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  east  by  Cannania.  But  the  name  is 
more  commonly  applied,  both  in  Scripture 
and  by  profane  authors,  to  the  entire  tract 
which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This  em- 
pire extended  at  one  time  f^om  India  on  the 
east  to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and 
included,  besides  portions  of  Europe  and 
Afdoa,  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  between 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Jaxartes  upon  the  north,  the  Arabian 
desert,  the  Persian  Gulf,  arid  the  Indian 
Ocean  upon  the  south.  The  only  passage  in 
Scripture  where  Persia  designates  the  tract 
which  has  been  called  above  **  Persia  Proper  " 
is  El.  xxxviii.  5.  Elsewhere  the  Empire  ^i 
intended.  The  Persians  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Medes,  both  being  branches  of  the 
great  Aryan  stock.  Their  language  war 
closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient  lan- 
guage of  India.  Modem  Persian  is  its  de- 
generate representative,  being,  as  it  is,  a 
motley  idiom,  largely  Impregnated  with 
Arabic.  The  history  of  Persia  begins  with 
their  revolt  from  the  Medes  and  accession  of 
Cyras  the  Great,  b.c  558.    As  usual  in  the 
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East,  this  sttccess  led  on  to  others.  Cyrus 
defeated  Croesus,  and  added  the  Lydian  em- 
pire to  his  dominions.  This  conquest  was 
followed  closely  by  the  submission  of  the 
Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  Caria  and  Lycia.  The 
empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly 
towards  the  north-east  and  east.  In  b.o. 
539  or  538,  Babylon  was  attacked,  and  after 
a  stout  defence  fell  before  his  irresistible 
bands.  This  victory  first  brought  the  Per- 
sians into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  con- 
querors found  in  Babylonan  oppressed  race — 
like  themselves,  abhorrers  of  idols — and  pro- 
fessors of  a  religion  in  which  to  a  great  extent 
they  could  sympathLEo.  This  race  Cyrus  de- 
termined to  restore  to  their  own  country; 
which  he  did  by  the  remarkable  edict  re- 
corded in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ear.  i. 
2-4).  He  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against 
Ihe  Massagetae  or  the  Derbioes,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years.  Under  his  eon  and 
successor,  Cambyscs,  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
took  place  (b.c.  525).  This  prince  appears 
to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  (Iv.  6).  In 
the  absence  of  Cambyses  with  the  army,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  at  court, 
and  a  Magian  priest,  Oomates  by  name,  pro- 
fessing to  be  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had  put  to 
death  secretly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  throne.  Cambyses  despairing  of  the  re- 
covery of  his  crown,  ended  his  life  by  suicide. 
His  reign  had  lasted  seven  years  and  five 
months.  Gomates  the  Magian  found  himself 
thus,  without  a  struggle,  master  of  Persia 
(b.o.  522).  His  situation,  however,  was  one 
of  great  danger  and  difficulty.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object  in 
placing  him  upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Magianism  over  the  Dualism  of 
the  Persians.  He  reversed  the  policy  of 
Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews,  and  forbad 
by  an  edict  the  fhrther  building  ck  the  Temple 
(Ex.  iv.  17-22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  headed  a  revolt  agidnst  him,  which  in 
a  short  time  was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess. The  reign  of  Gomates  lasted  seven 
months.  The  first  eflbrts  of  Darius  were 
directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Oro- 
masdian  religion  in  all  its  purity.  Appealed 
to,  in  his  second  year,  by  the  Jews,  who 
wished  to  resume  the  construction  of  their 
Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 
grants  from  his  own  revenues,  whereby  the 
Jews  were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as 
early  as  his  sixth  year  (Ew.  vl.  1-15). 
During  the  fln«t  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  disturbed 


by  numerous  revolts.  After  five  or  six  Tears 
of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly  seated  on  bis 
throne  as  any  previous  monarch.  The  latter 
part  of  his  refgn  was,  however,  clouded  hy 
reverses.  The  disaster  of  Mardonius  at 
Mount  Athoe  was  followed  shortly  by  the 
defeat  of  Datis  at  Marathon  ;  and  before  any 
attempt  could  be  made  to  avenge  that  blow, 
Egypt  rose  in  revolt  (b.c.  486),  massacred  its 
Persian  garrison,  and  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent. When,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six 
years,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch  died  (b.c. 
485),  leaving  his  throne  to  a  young  prince  of 
strong  and  ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  empire  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  greatness,  and  was  already  verginf; 
towards  lU  decline.  The  fir*  act  of  Xerxes 
was  to  reduce  Egypt  to  subjection  (b.o.  484), 
after  which  he  began  at  once  to  make  pre- 
parations for  his  invasion  of  Greece.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the 
well-known  expedition  against  Greece,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  the  invaders.  ▲ 
conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  carried  off 
Xerxes  (b.c  465)  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called 
by  the  Greeks  **  Long-Handed,*'  succeeded 
him,  after  an  interval  of  seven  months,  duringr 
which  the  conspirator  Artabanus  occupied  the 
throne.  This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty 
years,  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  king  of  that 
name  who  stood  in  such  a  friendly  relation 
towards  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1 1-28)  and  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  ii.  1-9,  ftc).  He  is  the  hut  of  the 
Persian  kings  who  had  any  special  connexion 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  His  successors  were 
Xerxes  II.,  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothus,  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  and 
Darius  Codomannua,  who  is  probably  the 
••  Darius  the  Persian  "  of  Nehemiah  (xil.  22). 
These  monarchs  reigned  from  b.o.  424  to 
B.C.  330.  The  collapse  of  the  empire  under 
the  attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and 
requires  no  description  here.  On  the  division 
of  Alexander's  dominions  among  his  generals 
Persia  fell  to  the  Seleucidae,  under  whom  it 
continued  till  after  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  when  the  conquering  Parthians 
advanced  their  ft-ontier  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Persians  became  included  among  their  sub- 
ject-tribes (B.C.  164).  SUU  their  nationality 
was  not  obliterated.  In  A.n.  226,  the  Per- 
sians shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors, 
and  once  more  became  a  nation. 

PER'SIS,  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  12)  whom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

PESTILENCE.     [Plaove.] 

PE'TER.  His  original  name  was  Simon, 
i.  e.  **  hearer."  He  was  the  son  of  a  man 
named  Jonas  (Matt.  xvi.   17  ;  John  L   48* 
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xxL  16),  and  was  brought  up  in  his  father's 
occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
He  and  bis  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of 
John  vid  James,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who 
had  hired  serrants.  The  Apostle  did  not  lire, 
as  a  mere  labouring  man,  in  a  hut  hj  the 
sca'Side,  but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  after- 
wards in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to 
himself  or  his  mother-in-law.  That  he  was 
an  affectionate  husband,  married  in  earlj 
life  to  a  wife  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
Apostolic  Journeys,  are  facts  inferred  fh>m 
Scripture,  while  rerj  ancient  traditions, 
recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by 
other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers, 
inform  as  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that 
she  bore  a  daughter,  or  perhaps  other 
children,  and  suffered  martyrdom. — Peter 
and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with  their 
partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he 
was  first  called  by  our  Lord.  The  particulars 
of  this  call  are  related  with  graphic  minute- 
ness by  St.  John.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  Jesus  gare  Peter  the  name  Cephas,  a 
Syriao  word  answering  to  the  Greek  Pktsb, 
and  signifying  a  stone  or  rock  (John  1.  85-42). 
This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in 
Peter's  external  position.  He  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  looked  henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as 
their  teacher,  but  were  not  commanded  to 
follow  him  as  regular  disciples.  They 
returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  porsued 
their  usual  business,  waiting  for  a  farther 
intimation  of  His  wilL  The  second  call  is 
recorded  by  the  other  three  Evangelists ;  the 
narrative  of  Luke  being  apparently  supple- 
mentary to  the  brief,  and,  so  to  speak, 
official  accounts  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark. 
It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near 
Capernaum — where  the  four  disciples,  Peter 
and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  fishing. 
Peter  and  Andrew  were  first  called.  Our 
Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter's  boat  and 
addressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore.  Im- 
mediately after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to 
the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the 
miracle  of  healing  on  Peter's  wife's  mother. 
Some  time  was  passed  afterwards  in  attend- 
ance upon  our  Lord's  public  ministrations  in 
Galilee,  Decapolis,  Peraea,  and  Judaea.  The 
special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven 
fellow-disciples  took  place  some  time  after- 
wards, when  they  were  set  apart  as  our 
Lord's  immediate  attendants  (see  Matt.  x. 
2-4;  Mark  ill.  18-19,  the  most  deUiled 
account— Luke  ri.  13).  They  appear  then 
first  to  have  received  formally  the  name  of 
Apostles,  and  from  that  time  Simon  bore 
publicly,  and  as  it  would  seem  all  but  ex- 
olmiively,  the  name  Peter,  which  badhitlierto 


been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic  appellation 
than  as  a  proper  name.  Prom  this  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held  the 
first  place  among  the  Apostles,  to  whatever 
cause  his  precedence  is  to  be  attributed. 
He  is  named  first  in  every  list  of  the  Apostles ; 
he  is  generally  addressed  by  our  Lord  as 
their  representative ;  and  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  he  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus 
when  the  first  great  secession  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  offence  given  by  our 
Lord's  mystic  discourse  at  Capernaum  (see 
John  vi.  66-69),  *'  Jesus  said  unto  the  twelve. 
Will  ye  also  go  away  t  Then  Simon  Peter 
answered  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life :  and 
we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thon  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Thus 
again  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  St.  Peter  (speaking 
as  before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though, 
as  appears  fhnn  our  Lord's  words,  with  a 
peculiar  distinctness  of  personal  conviction) 
repeated  that  declaration,  "Thon  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  The 
confirmation  of  our  Apostle  in  his  special 
poeition  in  the  Church,  his  identification  with 
the  rock  on  which  that  Church  is  fbunded, 
the  ratification  of  the  powers  and  duties 
attached  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  permanence  to  the  Church,  followed 
as  a  reward  of  that  confession.  The  early 
Church  regarded  St.  Peter  generally,  and 
most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  the  repre- 
senutive  of  the  apostolio  body,  a  very  dis- 
tinct theory  tram  that  which  makes  him 
their  head,  or  governor  in  Christ's  stead. 
Frimut  inter  paret  Peter  held  no  distinct 
office,  and  certainly  never  claimed  any 
powers  which  did  not  belong  equally  to  all 
his  fellow-Apostles.  This  great  triumph  of 
Peter,  however,  brought  other  points  of  his 
character  into  strong  relief.  The  distinction 
which  he  then  received,  and  it  may  be  his 
consciousness  of  ability,  energy,  leal,  and 
absolute  devotion  to  Christ's  person,  seem  to 
have  developed  a  natural  tendency  to  rash- 
ness and  forwardness  bordering  upon  pre- 
sumption. On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of 
such  feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest 
reproof  ever  addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our 
Lord.  In  his  affection  and  self-confidence 
Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impossible  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tion which  Jesus  predicted,  and  heard  the 
sharp  words — **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan, 
thon  art  an  offence  unto  me — for  thou 
savonrest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
those  that  be  of  men."  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  other  occasions  when  St.  Peter 
signalixed  his  faith  and  devotion,  he  displayed 
at  the  time,  or  immediately  afterwords,  a 
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more  than  luaal  defloienoy  in  spiritual  dis- 
cernment and  consistency.  Thus  a  few  days 
after  that  fall  he  was  selected  together  with 
John  vid  James  to  witness  the  transflgara- 
tion  of  Christ,  hut  the  words  which  he  then 
uttered  prove  that  he  was  completely  bewil. 
dered,  and  onable  at  the  time  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  Thus  again, 
when  his  seal  and  courage  prompted  him  to 
leave  the  ship  and  walk  on  the  water  to  go  to 
Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  39),  a  sudden  fkilure  of 
faith  withdrew  the  sustaining  power ;  he  was 
about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once  reproved 
and  saved  by  his  mastor.  Towards  the  close 
of  our  Lord's  ministry  Peter's  characteristics 
become  especially  prominent.  Together  with 
his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  he 
listened  to  the  last  awf^  predictions  and 
warnings  delivered  to  the  disciples,  in 
reference  to  the  second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv. 
3 ;  Mark  ziii.  3,  who  alone  mentions  these 
names;  Luke  zxi.  7).  At  the  last  supper 
Peter  seems  to  have  been  particularly  earnest 
in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might  be 
pointed  out.  After  the  supper  his  words 
drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  significant  act 
of  our  Lord  in  washing  His  disciples'  feet. 
Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  those  repeated 
protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon 
to  be  falsified  by  his  miserable  fall.  On  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  we  have  proof 
that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not  crushed 
by  his  fall.  He  and  John  were  the  first  to 
visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  and  by 
Paul  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among 
the  Apostles.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  by  his 
original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter :  the  higher 
designation  was  not  restored  until  he  had 
been  publicly  reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
Master.  That  reinstitution  took  place  at  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.),  an  event  of  the 
very  highest  import.  Slower  than  John  to 
recognise  their  Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to 
reach  Him :  he  brought  the  net  to  land. 
The  thrice  repeated  question  of  Christ 
referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protestations 
and  denial  was  thrice  met  by  answers  tul\  of 
love  and  faith.  He  then  received  the  formal 
commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep,  rather  as 
one  who  had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could 
not  resume  it  without  such  an  authorixation. 
Then  followed  the  prediction  of  his  martyr- 
dom, in  which  he  was  to  find  the  fulHlment 
of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  follow  the 
Lord. — ^ith  this  event  closes  the  first  part 
of  Peter's  history.  Henceforth,  he  with  his 
colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern  the 
Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  without  the 
support  of  His  presence.    The  first  part  of 


the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  occupied  hj  tbt 
record  of  transactions,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recognised  leader  o( 
the  Apostles;  He  is  the  most  pmminmt 
person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the  resur- 
rection, when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the 
Church  was  first  invested  with  the  plenxtude 
of  gifts  and  powers.  The  first  miracle  after 
Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him  (AcU  iii.). 
This  first  miracle  of  healing  wa«  soon  followed 
by  the  first  miracle  of  Judgment.  Peter 
was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  [A;ia- 
HiAs.]  When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Judaea,  he  and  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  cooflrm 
the  converts  at  Samaria.  Henceforth  he 
remains  prominent,  but  not  exclusively  pn^ 
minent,  among  the  propagators  of  the  GocpeL 
At  Samaria  he  was  confronted  with  Simoa 
Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  About 
three  years  later  (compare  Acts  Ix.  26,  and 
Gal.  i.  17,  18)  we  have  two  accounts  of  tkt 
first  meeting  of  Peter  and  PauL  This  inter* 
view  was  followed  by  other  evenu  marking 
Peter's  position — a  general  apostolical  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  Churches  hitherto  eeCab- 
lished  (Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of  whieh 
two  great  miracles  were  wrought  on  Aeneas 
and  Tabitha,  and  in  connexion  with  which 
the  most  signal  transaction  after  the  day  of 
Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Cor> 
nelius.  That  was  the  crown  and  consumma- 
tion of  Peter's  ministry.  The  establishment 
of  a  Church  in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin  at 
Antioch,  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas,  be- 
tween whose  family  and  Peter  there  were  the 
bonds  of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal  upon 
the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter.  This 
transaction  was  soon  fbllowed  by  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  Apostle.  His  miraculous 
deliverance  marks  the  doee  of  this  second 
great  period  of  his  ministry. — The  special  wor^ 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  From  that 
time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  him. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  bis  rank  ns 
the  chief  Apostle,  equally  so,  that  he  neither 
exercised  nor  claimed  any  right  to  control 
their  proceedings.  He  left  Jerusalem,  but  it 
is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certainly  not 
to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  trace*  of  his 
presence  before  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  he 
probably  remained  in  Judaba;  six  years 
later  we  find  him  once  more  at  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Apostles  and  elders  came  togettter 
to  consider  the  qnestion  whether  converts 
should  be  droumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead 
in  that  discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable 
cogency  the  principles  settled  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius.  Hts  arguments,  adopted  and  en- 
forced by  Jamos,  decided  that  question  at 
once  and  for  ever.    It  is  a  disputed  point 
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whether  the  meeting  between  Paul  and 
Peter,  of  whteh  we  have  an  account  in  the 
Galatians  (ii.  1-10)  took  place  at  this  time, 
or  on  St.  Foul's  return  from  his  great  Mis- 
sionary  Journey.  The  only  point  of  real  im- 
portance was  certainly  determined  before  the 
Apostles  separated,  the  work  of  oonverting 
the  Gentiles  being  henceforth  specially  en- 
trusted to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  while  the 
eharge  of  preaching  to  the  circumcision  was 
assigned  to  the  elder  Apostles,  and  more 
particularly  to  Peter  (Oal.  iL  7-9).  This 
arrangement  cannot,  however,  have  been  an 
exclusive  one.  Paul  always  addressed  him- 
self first  to  the  Jews  in  every  city :  Peter 
and  his  old  ooUeagues  undoubtedly  admitted 
and  sought  to  make  converts  among  the 
Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  fhll  force  only 
when  the  old  and  new  apostles  resided  in  the 
■nme  city.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at 
Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 
From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  EpisHes, 
we  have  no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of 
Peter's  abode  or  work.  Peter  was  probably 
employed  for  the  most  part  in  building  up, 
and  completing  the  organixation  of  Christian 
communities  in  Palestine  and  the  a4Joining 
districts.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early 
period.  The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint 
founder,  is  not  associated  with  any  local  Church 
save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch  or  Rome,  by  early 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  It  may  be  oonsidered 
as  a  settled  point  that  he  did  not  visit  Rome 
before  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  but  there  is 
satisfhctory  evidence  that  he  and  Paul  were 
the  founders  of  that  Church,  and  suffered 
death  in  that  city.  The  time  and  manner  of 
the  Apostle's  martyrdom  are  less  certain. 
According  to  the  early  writers  he  suffered  at, 
or  about  the  same  time  with  Paul,  and  in 
the  Neronian  persecution.  All  agree  that  he 
was  crucified. — The  Apostle  is  said  to 
have  employed  interpreters.  Of  far  more 
Importance  is  the  statement  that  Mark 
wrote  his  gospel  under  the  teaching  of 
Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in  that  gobpel 
the  substance  of  our  Apostle's  oral  instruc- 
tions. [Makx.]  The  only  written  docu- 
ments which  Peter  has  left,  are  the  First 
Epistle,  about  which  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained  in  the  Church ;  and  the  Second, 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  earnest  contro* 
versy. 

PETER,  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF.— The  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  authenticity  is  of  the 
strongest  kind;  and  the  internal  is  equally 
strong.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  bad  for  the  most  part  been 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  companions.  Sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  written  at  Babylon,  ic 


is  a  probable  eonjecture  that  Silvanus,  by 
whom  it  was  transmitted  to  those  Churches, 
had  Joined  Peter  after  a  tour  of  visitation, 
and  that  his  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  in  those  districts  determined  the 
Apostle  to  Irrite  the  Epistle.  The  objects 
of  the  Epistle  were:- -I.  To  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of 
severe  trial.  S.  To  enforce  the  practical  and 
q)iritual  duties  involved  in  their  calling.  9. 
To  warn  them  against  special  temptations 
attached  to  their  position.  4.  To  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  completeness 
of  the  religious  system  which  they  had  already 
received.  Such  an  attestation  was  especially 
needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were 
wont  to  appeal  from  Paul's  authority  to  that 
of  the  elder  Apostles,  and  above  all  to  that  of 
Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhaps  the  very 
principal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  Epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated,  ch.  v. 
ver.  12.  The  harmony  of  such  teaching  with 
that  of  Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  the 
indications  of  originality  and  independence  of 
thought  are  at  least  eqiuUy  conspicuous.  He 
dwells  more  firequently  than  Paul  upon  the 
future  manifestation  of  Christ,  upon  which 
he  bases  nearly  all  his  exhortations  to  pa- 
tience, self-control,  and  the  discharge  of  all 
Christian  duties.  The  Apostle's  mind  is  fhll 
of  one  thought,  the  realization  of  Messianic 
hopes.  In  this  he  is  the  true  represenutive 
of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feelings  which  were 
best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  eiroumcision.  But  while 
Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israelitis, 
his  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Judaiaing 
tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  the 
school,  which  at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of 
the  Law  and  Gospel,  and  puts  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  on  its  true  basis,  that  of  spiritual 
development.  The  Apostle  of  the  circumci- 
sion says  not  a  word  in  this  Epistle  of  the 
perpetual  obligation,  the  dignity  or  even  the 
bearings  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full  of 
the  Old  Testament;  his  style  and  thoogbto 
are  charged  with  its  imagery,  but  he  oontem- 
plates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light  of 
the  Gospel;  be  regards  the  privileges  and 
glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in 
their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

PETER,  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF.  — The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents  : — 
The  customary  opening  salutation  is  followed 
by  an  enumeration  of  Christian  blessings  and 
exhortation  to  Christian  duties  (i.  1-lS).  Re- 
ftrring  then  to  his  approaching  death,  the 
Apostle  assigns  as  grounds  of  assurance  for 
belleven  his  own  personal  testimony  as  eye- 
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iritness  of  the  transfiguration,  and  the  sore 
word  of  prophecy,  that  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  danger  of 
being  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt  upon 
with  great  earnestness  throughout  the  second 
chapter,  which  is  almost  identical  in  language 
and  subject  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  The 
overthrow  of  all  opponents  of  Christian  truth 
is  predicted  in  connexion  with  prophecies 
touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwclleth  righteousness  (iii.).— This  EplsUe  of 
Peter  presents  questions  of  difficulty.  We 
have  few  references  to  it  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Fathers;  the  style  differs  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  First  Epistle;  and 
the  resemblance  amounting  to  a  studied  imi- 
tation, between  this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude, 
seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  position 
of  Peter.  Doubts  as  to  its  genuineness  were 
entertained  by  the  early  Church  ;  in  the  time 
of  Eusebius  it  was  reckoned  among  the  dis- 
puted books,  and  was  not  formally  admitted 
into  the  Canon  until  the  year  398,  at  the 
'  Council  of  Hippo.  These  difficulties  however 
are  insufficient  to  Justify  more  than  hesi- 
tation in  admitting  its  genuineness.  Sup- 
posing, as  some  eminent  critics  have  be- 
lieved, that  this  Epistle  was  copied  by  St 
Jude,  we  should  have  the  strongest  possible 
testimony  to  its  authenticity ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  accept  the  more  general  opi- 
nion of  modem  critics,  that  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  copied  St.  Jude,  the  following  const- 
^derations  have  great  weight.  It  seems 
quite  incredible  that  a  forger,  personating 
the  chief  among  the  Apostles,  should  select 
the  least  important  of  all  the  Apostolical 
writings  for  imitation;  whereas  it  is  pro- 
bable that  St.  Peter  might  choose  to  give  the 
stamp  of  his  personal  authority  to  a  document 
bearing  so  powerMly  upon  practical  and  do3- 
trinal  errors  in  the  Churches  which  he  ad- 
dressed. The  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  appear  to  have  originated  with 
the  critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however, 
the  Epistle  itself  was  formally  recognised  at 
a  very  early  period.  The  opinions  of  modem 
commentators  may  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads.  Many  reject  the  Epistle  altogether 
as  spurious.  A  few  consider  that  the  first 
and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter  or 
under  his  dicUtion,  but  that  the  second 
chapter  was  interpolated.  But  a  majority  of 
names  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. 

PHA'RAOH,  the  common  title  of  the 
native  kings  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corre- 
spending  to  p-aA  or  ph-ka,  "the  Sun,"  of 
the  hieroglyphics.    As  several  kings  are  only 


mentioned  by  the  title  "Pharaoh'*  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  important  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
criminate them. — 1.  The  Pharaoh  0/  ^ftr»- 
ham. — At  the  time  at  which  the  patriarch 
went  into  Egypt,  it  is  generally  held  that  the 
country,  or  at  least  Lower  Egypt,  was  ruled 
by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of  whom  the  first  and 
most  powerM  line  was  the  xvth  dynasty,  the 
undoubted  territories  of  which  would  be  first 
entered  by  one  coming  from  the  east.  The  date 
at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  was  about 
B.C.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the  time 
of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  xvth  dynasty,  ac- 
cording to  our  reckoning. — 2.  Tlu  Fktarmok 
of  Joseph,— The  chief  points  for  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  line  to  which  this  Pharaoh  be- 
longed, are  that  he  was  a  despotic  monarch, 
ruling  all  Egypt,  who  followed  Egyptian  cus- 
toms, but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aMde 
when  he  thought  fit ;  that  he  seems  to  have 
desired  to  gain  complete  power  over  tiie  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  that  he  ftivoured  strangers.  These 
particulars  certainly  lend  support  to  the  idee 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  per- 
haps Apophis,  who  belonged  to  the  xvth  dy- 
nasty. He  appears  to  have  reined  frouk 
Joseph's  appointment  (or,  perhaps,  somewhat 
earlier)  until  Jacob's  death,  a  period  of  at 
least  twenty-six  years,  fh>m  about  b.c  dr. 
1876  to  1850,  and  to  have  been  the  fifth  or 
sixth  king  of  the  xvth  dynasty. — 8.  Ifk» 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. — The  first  perse- 
cutor of  the  Israelites  may  be  distingniahed 
as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression,  from  the 
second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  especially 
as  he  commenced,  and  probably  long  carried 
on,  the  persecution.  The  general  view  is 
that  he  was  an  Egyptian.  He  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  a  king  of  the 
xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty :  we  believe  Uiat  be 
was  of  a  line  earlier  than  either.  If  a  Shep- 
herd, he  must  have  been  of  the  xvith  or  the 
XTiith  dynasty.  The  reign  of  this  king  pro- 
bably ooounenced  a  little  before  the  kirtk  ctf 
Moses,  which  we  place  b.o.  1732,  aad  seenM 
to  have  lasted  upwards  of  forty  years,  per- 
haps much  more.— 4.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
JBzodus. — ^What  is  known  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  is  rather  biographical  than  his- 
toricaL.  He  was  reigning  for  about  a  yeer 
or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which  we  plaoe 
B.O.  1652.— 5.  Pharaoh,  fatker-m^am  ^ 
Afered. — In  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  mention  is  made  of  the  daughter  of  « 
Pharaoh,  married  to  an  Israelite ;  **  Bithiata 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Merod  took  ** 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  This  marriage  D«y  tend  to 
aid  us  in  determining  the  age  of  the  aojoora 
in  Egypt  It  is  perhaps  less  probable  that 
an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given  hie 
daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Isradite,  than 
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that  ft  Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so, 
before  the  oppression. — 6.  Pharaoh^  brother- 
in4aw  of  Hadad  the  EdomiU. — ^This  king 
gare  Hadad  as  his  wife  the  sister  of  his  own 
wife  Tahpenes  (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  He  was 
probably  a  Tanite  of  the  xxist  dynasty. — 
7.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Solomon. — The 
mention  that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the 
city  of  David,  while  Solomon's  house,  and 
the  Temple,  and  the  city-wall,  were  building, 
dhows  that  the  marriage  took  place  not  later 
than  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the 
Temple  was  finished,  having  been  commenced 
in  the  fourth  year  (1  K.  vL  1,  87,  S8).  He 
was  probably  also  a  Tanite  of  the  xxist  dy- 
nasty, but  it  seems  certain  not  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt 
This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palest^ 
(1  E.  ix.  16). — 8.  Pharaoh,  the  opponent  of 
Sennacherib. — This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6) 
can  only  be  the  Sethos  whom  Herodotus  men- 
tions as  the  opponent  of  Sennacherib,  and 
who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  the 
Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  his  xxiiird 
dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whe- 
ther then  ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So, 
apparently  not  called  Pharaoh. — 9.  Pharaoh 
JSTeeho. — The  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of  a 
proper  name  with  the  title  Pharaoh  is  in  the 
case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who  is  also  called 
Necho  simply.  This  king  was  of  the  Salte 
xxvith  dynasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes 
him  either  the  fifth  ruler  or  the  sixth.  He- 
rodotus calls  him  Nekde,  and  assigns  to  him 
a  reign  of  16  years,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  monuments.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
enterprising  king,  as  he  is  related  to  have 
attempted  to  complete  the  canal  connecting 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have  sent 
an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavi- 
gate Africa,  which  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  610)  he  made  war  against  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and,  being  encountered  on  his  way 
by  Josiah,  defeated  and  slew  the  king  of 
Judah  at  Megiddo  (2  K.  xxiiL  29,  80;  2 
Chr.  XXXV.  20-24).  Necho  seems  to  have 
soon  returned  to  Egypt ;  perhaps  he  was  on 
his  way  thither  when  he  deposed  Jehoahaa. 
The  army  was  probably  posted  at  Carohe- 
mish,  and  was  there  defeated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  fourth  year  of  Necho  (a.o.  607), 
that  king  not  being,  as  it  teems,  then  at  its 
head  (Jet.  xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).  This  battle  led 
to  the  lose  of  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  of 
Egypt  (2  K.xxiv.  7).— 10.  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
—The  next  king  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the  second  iuc- 
oessor  of  Necho,  tram  whom  he  was  separated 
by  the  six  years*  reign  of  Psammetichus  II. 
He  came  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  689,  and 


ruled  19  years.  Herodotus,  who  calls  him 
Apries,  makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II., 
whom  he  calls  Psammis,  and  great-grandson 
of  Psammetichus  I.  In  the  Bible  it  is  related 
that  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah,  was 
aided  by  a  Pharaoh  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
in  Ailfilment  of  a  treaty,  and  that  an  army 
came  out  of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 
The  city  was  first  besieged  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  b.c.  590,  and  was  captured  in 
his  eleventh  year,  b.o.  588.  It  was  evi- 
dently continuously  invested  for  a  length  of 
time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  Pharaoh's  expedition  took  place 
during  590  or  589.  There  may,  therefore, 
be  srane  doubt  whether  Psammetichus  II.  be 
not  the  king  here  spoken  of;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  siege  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lasted  some  time  before  the  Egyptians 
could  have  heard  of  it  and  marched  to  relieve 
the  city,  and  also  that  Hophra  may  have 
come  to  the  throne  as  early  as  b.c  590.  The 
Egyptian  army  returned  without  effecting  its 
purpose  (Jer.  xxvii.  5-8;  £z.  xvii.  11-18; 
oomp.  2  K.  XXV.  1-4).— No  subsequent  Pha- 
raoh is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there  are 
predictions  doubtless  referring  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  later  princes  until  the  second 
Persian  conquest,  when  the  prophecy  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Ex.  XXX.  18)  was  fulfilled. 

PHARAOH'S  DAUGHTER.  Three  Egyp- 
tian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. — 1.  The  preserver  of 
Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  Israelites  (Ex.  ii.  5-10). — 
8.  Bithiah,  wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite, 
daughter  of  a  Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age, 
probably  of  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  [Phakaoh,  No.  5.]— «.  A 
wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  xxist  dynasty  (1  £.  iU.  1,  viL  8, 

ix.  24).      [PRABAOH,  7.] 

PHA'REZ  (Pbrkz,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8 ;  Fhaxbs, 
Matt.  L  8 ;  Luke  iiL  83 ;  1  Esd.  v.  5),  twin 
son,  with  Zarah  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and 
Tamar  his  daughter-in-law.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen. 
xxxviii.  Pbarei  seems  to  have  kept  the 
right  of  primogeniture  over  his  brother,  as, 
in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name  comes 
first.  The  house  also  which  he  founded  was 
tea  more  numerous  and  illustrious  than  that 
of  the  Zarhites.  Its  remarkable  fertility  is 
alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12,  "  Let  thy  house  be 
like  the  house  of  Pharei,  whom  Tamar  bare 
vnto  Judah."  After  the  death  of  Er  and 
Onan  without  children,  Pharez  occupied  the 
rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and  from  two  of 
hla  ions  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
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of  the  Hexronitet  aiid  Hamolitetf.  From 
Hezron*8  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  erentually 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  reign  of  David  the 
house  of  Pharea  seems  to  hare  been  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

PHARISEES,  a  religious  party  or  school 
amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so 
called  from  PertsMn,  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  Hebrew  word  /VrtZ«Aim,  "separated." 
The  name  does  not  occur  either  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha;  but  it  is 
osually  considered  that  the  Pharisees  were 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Assideans 
(i.  e.  ehaindtm » godly  men,  saints)  men- 
tioned in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii.  42, 
Tii.  13-17,  and  in  the  2nd  Book  xiv.  6.  A 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
this  party  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  entering  deeply  into  the  genius 
of  the  Christian  religion.  A  cursory  perusal 
of  the  Gospels  is  sufScient  to  show  that 
Christ's  teaching  was  in  some  respects  tho- 
roughly antagonistic  to  theirs.  He  denounced 
them  in  the  bitterest  language.  (See  Matt. 
XT.  7,  8,  xxiii.  5,  IS,  14, 15,  28  ;  Mark  vii.  6  ; 
Luke  xi.  42-44,  and  compare  Matt.  rii.  1-5, 
xi.  29,  xiL  19,  20;  Luke  tL  28,  87-42.) 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  His  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Phari- 
sees mainly  exasperated  them  into  taking 
measures  for  causing  his  death;  so  that  in 
one  sense  He  may  be  said  to  have  shed  Hit 
blood,  and  to  have  laid  down  His  life,  in  pro- 
testing against  their  practice  and  spirit.  (See 
especially  Luke  xi.  58,  54.)  Hence,  to  under- 
stand the  Pharisees  is,  by  contrast,  an  aid 
towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  uncor- 
ropted  Christianity.  I.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  which 
is  the  first  portion  of  the  Talmud.  [Talmud.] 
The  Pharisees  formed  a  kind  of  society.  A 
member  was  called  a  ehSb^y  and  those  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  who  were  not 
members  were  called  "the  people  of  the  land," 
or  the  vulgar.  Each  member  undertook,  in 
the  presence  of  three  other  members,  that  he 
would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  aseocia- 
tion.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
laws  of  the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was 
clean  and  unclean.  According  to  the  Levitical 
law,  every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  ftrom 
all  religious  privileges,  and  was  regarded  as 
defiling  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Num. 
xix.  20).  On  principles  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Levitical  laws  (Lev.  xx.  25, 
xxii.  4-7),  it  was  possible  to  incur  these 
awful  religious  penalties  either  by  eating  or 
by  touehinff  what  was  unclean  in  the  Phari- 
saical sense.  One  point  alone  raised  an  in- 
superable barrier   between   the   firee  sodal 


intercourse  of  Jews  and  other  nations.    This 
point  is,  "  that  any  tMng  slaughtered  by  & 
heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be  eaten, 
like  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  had  died  of 
itself,  and  like  such  carcase  should  pollatc 
the  person  who  carried  it."    On  the  reason- 
able assumption  that   under  snch  dream- 
stances  animals  used  for  food  would  be  kiUed 
by  Jewish  slaughterers,  regulations  the  most 
minute  are  laid  down  for  their  guidanoe.    In 
reference,  likewise,  to  touehmg  what  is  un- 
clean, the  MLshna  abounds  with  prohibitions 
and  distinctions  no  less  minute.    To  any  one 
ftresh  Arom  the  perusal  of  the  regulations  upon 
this  subject  in  the  Mishna  tha  words,  "  Tonch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  seem  a  correct 
but  almost  a  pale  summary  of  their  drill 
and  purpose  (Col.   ii.   21) ;  and  the  stem 
antagonism  becomes  vividly  visible  between 
them  and  Him  who  proclaimed  boldly  that  a 
man  was  defiled  not  by  anything  he  ate,  Irat 
by  the  bad  thoughts  of  the  heart  alone  (Matt. 
XV.  11) ;  and  who,  even  when  the  guest  of  a 
Pharisee,  pointedly  abstained  fhMn  washing 
his  hands  before  a  meal,  in  order  to  rebuke 
the   superstition   which    attached   a   moral 
value  to  such  a  ceremonial  act  (see  Luke  xL 
87-40).    It  is  proper  to  add  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees 
were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  mnch    more 
that  they  had  degenerated  ia\o  the  vices 
which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman 
popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years 
preceding  the  Reformation.    Josephos  com- 
pared the  Pharisees  to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics. 
He  says  that  they  lived  friigally,  in  no  respect 
giving  in  to  luxury,  but  thst  they  followed 
the  leadership  of  reason  in  what  it  had  selected 
and  transmitted  as  a  good.    Although  there 
would  be  hypocrites  among  them,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  charge  all  the  Pharisees 
as  a  body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  sense  wherein 
we  at  the  present  day  use  the  word.     They 
must  be  regarded  as  having  been  some  of  the 
roost  intense  formalUtt  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen.     It  was  alleged  against  them,  on 
the  highest    spiritual  authority,   that  they 
"  made  the  word  of  God  of  no  efliect  by  their 
traditions.-**     This  would    be    true   in  the 
largest  sense,  fh>m  the  ptirest  form  of  religion 
in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  incom- 
patible with  such  endless  forms  (Mic  vi  8} ; 
but  it  was  true  in  another  sense,  ftrom  some 
of  the  traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance 
with  genuine  religion.    II.  One  of  the  (hnda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  htUtsf 
in  a  futvrt  state.    They  appear  to  hare  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  very 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early  Chris- 
tians.   This  is  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul*s 
statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council 
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(Acts  xxiii.  6),  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he  was  called  in 
question  for  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  and  it  is  likewise  almost  implied  in 
Christ's  teaching,  which  doee  not  insist  on 
the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  life  as  anything 
new,  hut  assomes  it  as  already  adopted  by 
his  hearers,  except  by  the  Saddncees,  although 
he  condemns  some  anspiritoal  conceptions  of 
its  nature  as  erroneous  (Matt.  xxii.  30; 
Mark  xii.  25;  Luke  xx.  84-S6).  IIL  In 
reference  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism  among 
the  Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  authority 
for  the  statement  that  it  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent  at  the  time  of  Christ  (Matt. 
xxiiL  15) ;  and  attention  is  now  called  to  it 
on  account  of  its  probable  importance  in 
having  pared  the  way  for  the  early  diiftision 
of  Christianity.  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ 
had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  civilised  world.  On  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, Jews  are  said  to  have  been  assembled 
with  one  accord  in  one  place  at  Jerusalem, 
"  firom  erery  region  under  heaven."  More- 
over, the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs 
of  synagogues  afforded  facilities  which  do  not 
exist  now  either  in  synagogues  or  Christian 
churches  for  presenting  new  views  to  a  con- 
gregation (Actsxvii.2  ;  Lukeiv.  16).  Under 
such  auspices  the  proselytizing  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for 
inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theo- 
logical controversies.  Thus  there  existed 
precedents  and  finvouring  circumstances  for 
efforts  to  make  proselytes,  when  the  greatest 
of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  by  race,  a  Pharisee 
by  education,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a 
Roman  citixen  by  birth,  preaching  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  to  those  who  for  the  most 
part  already  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  confhmted  the  elaborate  ritual- 
system  of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure 
spiritual  religion  :  and  thus  obtained  the  co* 
operation  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking 
down  every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
unite  all  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a 
eommon  Christianity. 

PHAR'PAR,  the  second  of  the  «*  two 
rivers  of  Damascus" — Abana  and  Pharpar 
— alluded  to  by  Naaman  (2  E.  v.  12).  The 
two  principal  streams  in  the  district  of 
Damascus  are  the  Barada  and  the  Awty : 
the  former  being  the  Abana,  and  the  latter 
the  Pharpar.  The  A%cnj  rises  on  the  8.E. 
slopes  of  Hermon,  and  flows  into  the  most 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of 
Damascus. 

PHASE'LIS,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  and    consequently  ascribed  by  the 
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ancient  writers  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 

PHE'BE.     [Phobbe.] 

PHENI'CE.  1.  See  Phoxkicb,  Phob- 
xioiA. — 8.  (Acts  xxviL  12),  more  properly 
Pbobnix,  the  name  of  a  haven  in  Crete  on 
the  south  coast.  The  name  was  doubtless  de» 
rived  ftrom  the  Greek  word  for  the  palm-tree, 
which  TheophrastuB  says  was  indigenous  in 
the  island.     It  is  the  modem  Im^6, 

PHI'CHOL,  chief  captain  of  the  army  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar  in 
the  days  of  both  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  32) 
and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26). 

PHILADEL'PHIA,  a  town  on  the  confines 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia  Catacecaumene,  built 
by  Attains  II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  was 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Tmolus,  and 
is  still  represented  by  a  town  called  Allah" 
shehr  (city  of  God).  Its  elevation  ia  952  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  original  population  of 
Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedonian ; 
but  there  was,  as  appears  ft*om  Rev.  iii.  9,  a 
synagogue  of  Hellenizing  Jews  there,  as  well 
as  a  Christian  Church.  The  locality  was 
subject  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  rendered  even  the  town-walls 
of  Philadelphia  unrafe.  The  expense  of  re- 
paration was  constant,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

PHILEMON,  the  name  of  the  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of 
Onesimus.  He  was  a  native  prolwbly  of 
Colossae,  or  at  all  events  lived  in  that  city 
when  the  Apostle  wrote  to  him;  first,  be- 
cause Onesimus  was  a  Coldssian  (Col.  iv.  9) ; 
and,  secondly,  because  Archippus  was  a 
Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates 
with  Philemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter 
(Philem.  i.  2).  It  is  related  that  Philemon 
became  bishop  of  Colossae,  and  died  as  a 
martyr  under  Nero.  He  was  indebted  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  not 
certain  under  what  circumstances  they  be- 
came known  to  each  other. 

PHILE'MON,  THE  EPISTLE  OP  PAUL 
TO,  is  one  of  tiie  letters  which  the  Apostle 
wrote  during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome. 
The  Ume  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with 
much  precision.  The  Apostle  at  the  close  of 
the  letter  expresses  a  hope  of  his  speedy 
liberation.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  he 
had  good  reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  we 
may  conclude  that  this  letter  was  written  by 
him  about  the  year  a.p.  68,  or  early  in  a.d. 
64.  Our  knowledge  respecting  the  occasion 
and  object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  ttom 
declarations  or  inferences  ftimished  by  the 
letter  itselfl  Paul,  so  intimately  connected 
2  P 
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with  the  master  and  the  serrant,  was  aaxioos 
naturally  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Paul  used  his  influence  with  One- 
simus  (in  ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to 
Colossae,  and  place  himself  again  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  master.  On  his  departure,  Paul 
put  into  his  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple 
of  Christ,  and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received 
not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  as  a 
brother  in  the  faith.  He  intercedes  for  him 
as  his  own  child,  promisee  reparation  if  he 
had  done  any  wrong,  demands  for  him  not 
only  a  remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the 
reception  of  sympathy,  affection.  Christian 
brotiierhood.  The  result  of  the  appeal  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  may  be  assumed  fh>m  the 
eharacter  of  Philemon  that  the  Apostle's  inter- 
eession  for  Onesimus  was  not  unavailing. 

PHILE'TUS  was  possibly  a  disciple  of 
nymenaeus,  with  whom  he  is  associated  in 
2  Tim.  ii.  17,  and  who  is  named  without 
him  in  an  earlier  Epistle  (1  Tim.  i.  20). 
They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  be- 
lieved the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  mis- 
interpreted them,  allegorising  away  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  resolving 
it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  deliver- 
ing over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a 
form  of  excommunication  declaring  the  per- 
son reduced  to  the  state  of  a  heathen ;  and 
in  the  Apostolical  age  it  was  accompanied 
with  supernatural  or  miraculous  effects  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered. 

PHILIP  THE  APOSTLE,  was  of  Beth- 
saida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  (John  L 
44),  and  apparently  was  among  the  Galilaean 
peasants  of  that  district  who  flocked  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repeti- 
tion by  him  of  the  selfsame  words  with  which 
Andrew  had  brought  to  Peter  the  good  news 
that  the  Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  all  indi- 
cate a  previous  fHendship  with  the  sons  of 
Jona  and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  parti- 
cipation in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The  close 
union  of  the  two  in  John  vl.  and  xii.  suggests 
that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first 
tidings  that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
statement  that  Jesus  fownd  him  (John  i.  43) 
implies  a  previous  seeking.  To  him  first  in 
the  whole  circle  of  the  disciples  were  spoken 
the  words  so  ftall  of  meaning,  '*  Follow  me  *' 
(Ibid.).  As  soon  as  he  has  learnt  to  know 
his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communicate  his 
discovery  to  another  who  had  also  shared  the 
some  expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathanael, 
probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana  (oomp.  John 
xxi.  2),  as  though  they  had  not  seldom  com- 
muned together,  of  the  intimations  of  a  better 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found 


in  their  sacred  books.  In  the  lists  oC  the 
twelve  Apostles,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospeh,  ha 
name  is  as  uniformly  at  tl^  head  <A  the 
second  group  of  four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  b 
at  that  of  the  first  (MaU.  x.  S;  Mark  iiL  18; 
Luke  vL  14) ;  and  the  focts  recorded  by  St. 
John  give  tiie  reason  of  this  priority.  PhiUp 
apparently  was  among  the  first  company  el 
disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  Utt 
commencement  of  His  ministry,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Cana,  on  His  first  appearaxiee  as  a 
prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When  Jt^a 
wait  cast  into  prison,  and  tiie  work  of  declar- 
ing the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required 
a  new  company  of  preachers,  we  may  believe 
that  he,  like  his  companions  and  firiendt, 
received  a  new  call  to  a  more  eoutaat 
discipleahip  (Matt  iv.  18-22).  When  the 
Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  for  their 
office,  he  was  numbered  among  them.  The 
flrst  three  Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of 
him  individually.  St.  John,  with  hia  Aa- 
racteristic  fulness  of  personal  renuniaomees, 
records  a  few  signiflcant  utterances  (John  vi. 
5-9,  xU.  20-22,  xiv.  8).  No  other  fket  eoo- 
nected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  reoonkd  m 
the  Gospels.  He  is  among  the  company  of 
disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascensiaa 
(Acts  L  IS),  and  on  the  day  of  Pentccott. 
After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocryphaL 

PHIUP  THE  EVANGELIST,  ia  fint 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistie  d<i?rip^r« 
in  Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed 
to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suapieioa  of 
partiality.  Whether  the  office  to  which  be 
was  thus  appointed  gave  him  the  position 
and  the  title  of  a  Deacon  of  the  Church,  or 
was  special  and  extraordinary  in  ita  cha- 
racter, must  remain  uncertain.  The  after- 
history  of  Philip  warrants  the  beUef,  in  any 
case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of 
the  later  Diaoonate.  The  persecution  of 
which  Saul  was  the  lefder  must  have  slopped 
the  "daily  ministrations"  of  the  Church. 
The  teachers  who  had  been  most  prominent 
were  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip 
was  among  them.  It  is  noticmble  that  the 
city  of  Samaria  is  the  flrst  scene  of  his 
activity  (Acts  viU.).  He  is  the  precursor  of 
St  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen  had  been  in 
his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than 
to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  strp 
in  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Church,  according  to  its 
Lord's  command.  The  scene  which  brings 
Philip  and  Simon  the  Sorcerer  into  contact 
with  each  other,  in  which  the  magician  ha? 
to  acknowledge  a  power  over  nature  grcaiter 
than  his  own,  is  interesting,  rather  as  b«» 
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longing  to  the  life  of  the  hereaiarch  than  to 
that  of  the  Evangelist  This  step  is  followed 
by  another.  He  is  directed  by  an  angel  of 
the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led  down  fh>m 
Jemsalem  to  Gaaa  on  the  way  to  Egypt. 
Here  he  met  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acts  vi. 
26,  folL).  The  history  that  fiollows  is  in- 
teresting as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  oonrersion. 
A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  Philip  con- 
tinued his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Aaotus 
(Ashdod)  and  among  the  other  cities  that 
bad  formerly  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and,  following  the  coast -line,  came  to 
Caesarea.  Then  for  a  long  period,  not  leas 
than  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  we  lose 
sight  of  him.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in 
the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's 
Journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  his  house,  as 
to  one  well  known  to  them,  that  St.  Paul  and 
bis  companions  turn  for  shelter.  He  has 
four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  pro- 
phetic utterance,  and  who  apparently  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  instead  of 
entering  on  the  life  of  home  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9). 
He  is  visited  by  the  prophets  and  elders  of 
Jerusalem.  One  tradition  places  the  scene 
of  his  death  at  Hierapolisin  Phrygia.  Ac- 
cording to  another,  he  died  Bishop  of  Tralles. 
PHILIP  HBBOD  I.,  II.  [HaaoD.] 
PHILIP'PI,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about 
nine  miles  ftroin  the  sea,  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  which  is  twelve  miles 
distant  trova.  its  poet  NeapoUs,  the  modem 
Katfolla.  It  is  situated  in  «  plain  between 
the  ranges  of  Pangaeus  and  Haemus.  St. 
Paul,  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia 
in  company  with  Silas,  he  embarked  at  Troas, 
made  a  stndght  run  to  Samothrace,  and  the 
next  day  to  NeapoUs,  and  fh>m  thence  to 
PhiUppi  (AcU  xvL  II,  12).  The  Philippi 
which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a  Roman  colony 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which 
strew  the  ground  near  the  modem  Turkish 
village  BertketU,  are  no  doubt  derived  trom 
that  dty.  The  original  town,  built  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  was  probably  not  exactly  on 
the  same  site.  Philip,  when  he  acquired 
possession  of  the  site,  found  there  a  town 
named  Daitu  or  Datum^  which  was  in  all 
probability  in  its  origin  a  fiactory  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  the  first  that  worked 
the  gold-mines  in  the  mountains  here,  as  in 
the  neighbouring  Thasos.  The  proxiinity  of 
the  gold-mines  was  of  course  the  origin  of  so 
large  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain  in 
which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility. 
The  position  too  was  on  the  main  road  from 
Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  from 
Thessalonica  to  Constantinople  followed  the 
some  oonrae  as  the  existing  post-road.    On 


St.  Paul's  visita  to  PhiUppi,  aee  the  foUowing 
article. 

PHaiPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  was 
written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  in  A^n.  62  or 
63. — St.  Paul's  connexion  with  PhUippi  was 
of  a  pecuUar  character,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  writing  of  this  Epktle.  St.  Paul  entered 
its  walls,  A.D.  62  (AcU  xvi.  12).  There,  at 
aigreater  distance  ftrom  Jerusalem  than  any 
Apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long-reatrained 
energy  of  St.  Paul  was  again  employed  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Chriatian  Church. 
PhUippi  was  endeared  to  St  Paul,  not  only 
by  the  hospitaUty  of  Xydia,  the  deep  sym- 
pathy  of  Uie  converts,  and  the  remarkable 
miracle  which  aet  a  seal  on  his  preaching, 
but  also  by  the  suoeeesAil  exercise  of  his 
missionary  activity  after  a  long  suspense, 
and  by  the  happy  consequences  of  hia  un- 
daunted endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phfl.  i.  SO)  after  the 
long  internal  df  eleven  years.  Leaving 
Timothy  and  Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant 
Church,  Paul  and  Silas  went  to  Thessalonica 
(1  Thess.  ii  9),  whither  they  were  foUowed 
by  the  abns  of  the  PhUippiaas  (PhU.  iv.  16), 
and  thence  southwards.  After  the  lapse  of 
five  years,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth  and 
Epheaus,  St  Paul  passed  through  Macedonia, 
A.D.  67,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  and  ^probably 
visited  PhUippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was 
there  Joined  by  Timothy.  He  wrote  at 
PhiUppi  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
On  returning  fhmi  Oreeoe  (Acts  xx.  4),  he 
again  found  a  TcfUge  among  hla  faithful 
PhiUppians  where  he  spent  some  days  at 
Easter,  a.i>.  68,  with  St  Luke,  who  accom- 
panied him  when  he  sailed  firam  NeapoUs. 
Once  more,  in  his  Roman  captivity  (a.d.  62) 
their  care  of  him  revived  again.  They  sent 
Epaphroditus,  bearing  their  alms  for  the 
Apostle's  support,  and  ready  also  to  tender 
his  personal  service  (PhU.  U.  26).  St  Paul's 
aim  in  writing  is  plainly  this:  whUe  acknow- 
ledging the  alms  of  -the  PhiUppians  and  the 
personal  aervioes  of  their  measenger,  to  give 
them  aome  information  reapecting  hia  own 
condition,  and  aome  advice  respecting  theirs. 
After  the  inscription  (i.  1-2)  in  which  Timothy 
as  the  second  fttther  of  the  Church  is  Joined 
with  Paul,  he  sets  forth  his  own  condition 
(i.  S-26),  his  prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for 
his  PhiUppians,  with  the  troubles  and  un- 
certainty of  his  imprisonment  and  his  hope 
of  eventuaUy  seeing  them  again.  Then  (i. 
27-U.  18)  he  exhorts  them  to  those  particular 
virtues  which  he  would  rejoice  to  see  them 
practising  at  tbe  present  time.  He  hopes 
soon  to  hear  a  good  report  of  them  (U.  19-30), 
either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going  him- 
self to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus 
2  F  2 
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vhoM  diligent  Mrrioc  is  highly  commended. 
Rererting  (iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  Joy  which 
runs  through  the  preceding  descriptions  and 
exborUUons— as  in  i.  4,  18,  25,  U.  2, 16, 17, 
18,  28— he  bids  them  take  heed  that  their 
joy  he  m  the  Lord^  and  warns  them  against 
acbnitting  itinerant  Judaising  teachers,  the 
tendency  of  whose  doctrine  was  towards  a 
Tain  confidence  in  more  earthly  things ;  in 
contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them  to  foUow 
him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but  entirely 
in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  with  the  Resorreetion-day 
constantly  before  their  minds.  Again  (iv. 
1-9),  adverting  to  their  position  in  the  midst 
of  unbelievers,  he  beseeches  them,  even  with 
personal  appeals,  to  be  firm,  united.  Joyful  in 
the  Lord;  to  be  ftill  of' prayer  and  peace, 
and  to  lead  such  a  life  as  must  approve  itself 
to  the  moral  sense  of  all  <  men.  Lastly  (iv. 
10-28),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditns  for  his  support,  and 
concludes  with  salutations  and  a  benediction. 

PHILISTIA  (Heb.  Peiesheth).  The  word 
thus  translated  (in  Ps.  Ix.  8^  Ixxxvii.  4, 
c%'iii.  9)  is  in  the  original  identical  with  that 
elsewhere  rendered  Palsstihb. 

PHILISTINES.  The  origin  of  the  PhOis- 
tines  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the 
Bible ;  but  as  the  prophets  describe  them  as 
**  the  Philistines  fhnn  Capht«r  "  (Am.  iz.  7), 
and  '*  the  remnant  of  the  maritime  district 
of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it*  is  primd/kuU 
probable  that  they  were  the  **0aphtorim8 
which  came  out  of  Caphtor "  who  expelled 
the  Avim  Arom  their  territory'  and  occupied 
it  in  their  place  (Deut  ii.  28),  and  that  these 
again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  genealogical  table  araong<the  descend- 
ants of  MiJiraim  (Oen.  x.  14).  But  in  esta- 
blishing this  conclusion  a  difBoulty  arises  out 
of  the  language  of  the  Philistines ;  for  while 
the  Caphtorim  were  Hamltiftj  the  Philistine 
language  is  held  to  have  been  Semitic  This 
difficulty  however  may  be  met  by  assuming 
either  that  the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  Avim,  or  that  they 
diverged  trom  the  Hamltio  stock  at  a  period 
when  the  distinctive  featores  of  Hamltism 
and  Semitism  were  yet  in  embryo.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  Caphtor  repre- 
sents Crete,  and  that  the  Philistines  migrated 
from  that  island,  either  directly  or  through 
Egypt,  into  Palestine.  But  the  name  Caphtor 
Is  more  probably  identified  with  the  Egyptian 
Coptos.  [Caphtoe.]  The  Cretan  origin  of 
the  Philistines  has  been  deduced,  not  so 
much  fhnn  the  name  Caphtor,  as  firom  that 
of  the  Cherethites.  This  name  in  its  Hebrew 
form  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Crete,  and 
Is  rendered  Cretans  in  the  t.ty.     But  the 


mere  coincidence  of  the  names  cannot  pas 
for  much  without  some  corroboratiTe  testi- 
mony. Without  therefore  asserting  that 
migrations  may  not  have  taken  place  trom 
Crete  to  Philistia,  we  hold  that  the  evidenee 
adduced  to  prove  that  they  did  is  inrafiSeient. 
— The  Philistines  must  have  settled  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  before  the  time  of  Abraham : 
for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oerar  (Oen. 
xxL  82,  84,  xxvi.  1,  8).  Between  the  tamea 
of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the  Philistines  had 
changed  their  quarters,  and  had  advanced 
northwards  into  the  plain  of  Philistia.  This 
plain  has  been  in  all  ages  remarkable  fbr  the 
extreme  richness  of  its  soil.  It  was  also 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power ; 
for  whUe  the  plain  itself  permitted  the  nse  of 
war-chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of 
oflSence,  the  occasional  elevations  which  rise 
out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  tor  towns  and 
strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial 
country ;  firom  its  position  it  must  have  been 
at  all  times  the  gi«at  thoroughfisre  between 
Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north,  and  Egypt 
and  Arabia  in  the  south.  They  had  at  an 
early  period  attained  proficiency  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  Their  wealth  was  abimdant  ( Judg. 
xvi.  5,  18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects 
to  have  been  a  prosperous  people.  Possessed 
of  such  elemento  of  power,  the  PhiUstiner 
had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  an 
important  position  among  eastern  natiotts. 
About  B.c.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  In 
successftil  war  with  the  Sidonians  (Justin, 
xviii.  8).  The  territory  of  the  Philistines, 
having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Canaanites, 
formed  a  portion  of  the  promised  land,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
2,  12,  45-47).  No  portion,  however,  of  it 
was  conquered  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua 
(Josh.  xiii.  2),  and  even  after  his  death  bo 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  ( Judg.  iii 
8),  though  we  are  informed  that  the  thx«e 
cities  of  Oasa,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  were 
taken  (Judg.  L  18).  The  Philistines  socn 
recovered  these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive 
policy  against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they 
gained  a  cmnplete  ascendancy  over  them. 
Individual  heroes  were  raised  up  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath 
(Judg.  iii.  81),  and  still  more  Samson  (Judg. 
xiii.-xvi.) :  hut  neither  of  these  men  soe- 
ceeded  in  permanently  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
Under  Eli  there  was  an  organised  but  un- 
sucoessfhl  resistance  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  met  at  Aphek 
(1  Sam.  iv.  I).  The  production  of  the  ark 
on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the  greatness 
of  the  emergency,  and  ite  loss  marked  the 
lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradation.    The 
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next  action  took  place  tinder  Samuers  leader- 
sliip,  and  the  tide  of  success  tamed  in  Israers 
Caroor.  The  Israelites  now  attrihated  their 
past  wealmess  to  their  want  of  unity,  and 
they  desired  a  king,  with  the  special  ohjeot 
of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (I  Sam. 
TiiL  20).  Saul  threw  off  the  yoke ;  and  the 
Philistines  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
at  Oeba  (1  Sam.  xiil.  xlr.).  They  made  no 
attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy  for  ahout 
35  years,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  oontest 
shows  the  altered  strength  of  the  two  parties : 
it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  country,  but 
in  a  rarine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine 
plain,  the  Talley  of  Elah,  the  position  of 
which  is  about  14  miles  8.W.  of  Jerusalem  : 
on  this  occasion  the  prowess  of  young  David 
secured  success  to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was 
pursued  to  the  gates  of  Oath  and  Ekron 
(I  Sam.  xviL).  The  power  of  the  Philistinee 
was,  however,  still  intact  on  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  border  warfare  was  continued. 
The  scene  of  the  next  conflict  was  far  to  the 
north,  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  The  battle 
on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the 
Philistines  penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and 
occupied  the  forsaken  cities  (1  Sam.  xxxL 
1-7).  On  the  appointment  of  David  to  be 
king,  he  twice  attacked  them,  and  on  each 
occasion  with  signal  success,  in  the  first  case 
capturing  their  images,  in  the  second  pur- 
suing them  "  from  Oeba  until  thou  come  to 
Gaxer**  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25  ;  1  Chr.  xlv.  8-16). 
Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  as  the 
aggressors :  about  seven  years  after  the 
defeat  at  Rephaim,  David,  who  had  now 
consolidated  his  power,  attacked  them  on 
their  own  soil,  and  took  Oath  with  its  de- 
pendencies (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure 
expression  "  Metheg-ammah '*  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  1)  *'he  took  the  arm-bridle  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines,**  meaning  that  their 
ascendancy  was  utterly  broken.  The  whole 
of  Philistia  was  included  in  Solomon's  empire. 
The  division  of  the  empire  at  Solomon's 
death  was  favourable  to  the  Philistine  cause : 
Rehoboam  secured  himself  against  them  by 
fortifying  Oath  and  other  cities  bordering  on 
the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) :  the  Israelite  mon- 
archs  were  either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so 
powerful,  for  they  allowed  the  Philistines  to 
get  hold  of  Oibbethon  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15). 
Judah  meanwhile  had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  11).  The  increasing  weakness  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  under  the  attacks  of  Hasael 
led  to  the  recovery  of  Oath,  which  was  after- 
wards dismantled  and  probably  destroyed  by 
Uazlah  (2  Chr.  xxvL  6;  2  K.  xli.  17).  Wo 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistinos 


were  kept  in  subjection  until  the  time  of 
Ahax  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  A  few  years  later 
the  Philistines,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Syrians  and  Assyrians,  and  perhaps  as  the 
subJect-aUies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  aeries 
of  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix. 
11,  12).  Hezekiah  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Egyptians,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  possession  of  Philistia  be- 
came henceforth  the  turning-point  of  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of 
the  East.  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the 
general  of  Sargon,  made  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that 
country  (Is.  xx.  1,  4,  5).  Under  Senna- 
cherib PhiUstia  was  af^in  the  scene  of  im- 
portant operations.  The  Assyrian  supre- 
macy was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Assyrians  retained 
their  hold  on  Ashdod  until  its  capture,  after 
a  long  siege,  by  Psammetichus.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Philistia  was  traversed 
by  a  vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  way  to 
Egypt  The  Egyptian  ascendancy  was  not 
as  yet  re-established,  for  we  find  the  next 
king,  Neco,  compelled  to  besiege  Oasa  on 
his  return  from*  the  batUe  of  Megiddo.  After 
the  death  of  Neoo,  the  oontest  was  renewed 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldaeans 
under  Nebuchadneaaar,  and  the  result  was 
specially  disastrous  to  the  Philistines.  The 
"old  hatred*'  that  the  Philistines  bore  to 
the  Jews  was  exhibited  in  acts  of  hostility  at 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ex. 
XXV.  15-17) :  but  on  the  return  this  was 
somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews 
married  Philistine  women,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  their  rulers  (Neh.  xiU.  23,  24). 
From  this  time  the  history  of  Philistia  ii 
absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  The  latest  notices  of  the  Philis- 
tines as  a  nation,  occur  in  1  Mace,  iii.-v. 
With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Philis- 
tines our  information  is  very  scanty.  The 
five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Joshua,  constituted  themselves  into  a  con- 
federacy, restricted,  however,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  matters  of  offence  and  defence. 
Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
(Josh.  XiU.  8;  Judg.  ill.  8,  &c.;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  80,  xxix.  6),  and  each  possessed  its 
own  territory.  The  Philistines  appear  to 
have  been  deeply  imbue^  with  superstition : 
they  carried  their  idols  with  them  on  their 
campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  and  proclaimed 
their  victories  in  their  presence  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  9).  The  gods  whom  they  chiefly  wor- 
shipped were  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  28 ;  1  Sam. 
V.  8-5 ;  1  Chr.  x.  10  ;  1  Mace.  x.  83) ;  Ash- 
taroth  (1  Sam.  xxxi  10 ;  Herod,  i.  105)  ; 
and  Baal-sebub  (2  K.  L  2-6). 
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PHILOL'OGUS^  a  Christian  at  Rome  to 
whom  St.  Paul  aends  hi*  salatation  (Bom. 
XTi.  15). 

PHIN'EHAS,  son  of  Eleasar  and  grandson 
of  Aaron  (Ex.  wi,  S5).  He  is  memorable  for 
barin;  while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  seal  and 
energy  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licen- 
tious idolatry  of  Shittim,  appeased  the  divine 
wrath  and  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  which 
was  destroying  the  nation  (Num.  xxt.  7). 
For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the  special 
approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise 
that  the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his 
family  for  ever  (10-13).  He  was  appointed 
to  accompany  as  priest  the  expedition  by 
which  the  Midianites  were  destroyed  (xxxi. 
6).  Many  years  later  he  also  headai  the 
party  who  were  despatohed  ftrom  Shiloh  to 
remonstrate  against  the  Altar  which  the 
trans-Jordanio  tribes  were  reported  to  have 
built  near  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  18-82).  In 
the  partition  of  the  country  he  received  an 
allotment  of  bis  own — a  hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  his  name.  After  Elea- 
sar's  death  he  became  high  priest— the  8rd 
of  the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  is  intro- 
duced as  giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation 
during  the  whole  struggle  with  the  Benjamites 
on  the  matter  of  Oibeah  (Judg.  xx.  28).  The 
verse  which  doses  the  Book  of  Joshua  Is 
ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  deeeription  of 
the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy 
is  to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a  place 
of  great  resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
is  shown  at  AwerUh,  four  miles  8;E.  of 
Ndblu». — 8.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i.  8, 
ii.  84,  iv.  4,.  11,  17,  le,  xiv.  8).  Phinehas 
was  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Philistines 
when  the  ark  was  captured;     [Eu.] 

PHLEO'ON,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom 
St.  Paul  salutes  (Rom.  xvi.  14). 

PHOE'BE,  the  first,  and  one  of.  the  most 
important,  of  the  Christian  persons  the  de- 
tailed mention  of  whom  fills  nearly  all  the 
lost  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
What  is  said  of  her  (Rom.  xvi.  I,  2)  is  worthy 
of  especial  notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

PHOENI'CE,  PHOENICIA,  a  tract  of 
country,  of  whloh  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the 
principal  cities,  to  the  north  of  Palestine, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
bounded  by  that  sea  on  the  west,  and  by  the 
mountain  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east.  The 
name  was  not  the  one  by  which  its  native 
inhabitants  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by 
the  Greeks,  ftrom  the  Greek  word  for  the 
palm-tree.  The  native  name  of  Phoenicia 
was  Kencum  {Canaan)  or  XhA^  signifying 
lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  a4]oin- 


ing  Aram^  L  $.  highland ;  the  Hebrew  i 
of  Syria.  The  length  of  coast  ta  which  the 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  applied  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  1.  What  may  be  termed  Phoe- 
nicia Proper  was  a  narrow  undulating  plain, 
extending  ftrom  the  pass  of  M£»  •i'Bm^  or 
Ahyad^  the  **  Promontorium  Album  **  of  the 
ancients,  about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre,  to 
the  Ndhr  ti^-Avlj/^  the  ancient  Boctrenns, 
two  miles  north  of  Sldon.  The  plain  to  only 
28  miles  in  length.  Ite  average  breadth  is 
about  a  mile ;  but  near  Sidon,  the  moontaiu 
retreat  to  a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  near 
Tyre  to  a  distance  of  A  miles.  2.  A  Imiger 
district,  which  afterwards  became  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up  the 
coast  to  a  point  marked  by  the  isUnd  oC 
Aradus,  and  by  Antaradns  towards  the  north; 
the  southern  boundary  remaining  the  same 
as  in  Phoenicia  Proper.  Phoenicia,  thus 
defined,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  120 
miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  between 
Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  St 
miles,  and  was  generally  much  less.  Scareriy 
16  geographical  miles  farther  north  than 
Sidon  was  Berytus ;  with  a  roadstead  ao  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  modem  navigatka 
that,  under  the  modem  name  of  Btwumt,  it 
has  eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  em- 
porium for  Syria.  Still  farther  north  was 
Byblus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Es.  xxvii.  ^\ 
inhabited  by  seamen  and  calkers.  It  still 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  <tf  Jtbeil» 
Then  came  Tripolis  (now  7\sr6iuhtM)^  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  colonists  fhmi  Tyre» 
Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  three  distinct  towna. 
And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme  point  north 
was  Aradus  itself,  the  Arvad  of  Gen.  z.  Ift, 
and  Es.  xxvll.  8  ;  situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a 
small  island  near  the  mainland,  and  ftaonded 
by  exiles  ftrom  Sidon. — ^The  whole  of  Phoe- 
nicia Proper  is  well  watered  by  variow 
streams  f^om  the  a4)oining  hills.  The  bavcss 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  sai&oient 
depth  fbr  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  na- 
vigation, and  the  neighbouring  range  of  the 
Lebanon,  in  its  extensive  forests,  fVimished 
what  then  seemed  a  nearly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber  for  shipbuilding.  In  rete^ 
ence  to  the  period  when  the  Phoenietans  had 
lost  their  independence,  scarcely  any  two 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  precisely  the 
same  geographical  boundaries  to  Phnentria, 
In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined,  thongh 
spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under 
one  military  oonunander  (2  Maoc  UL  $,  S, 
vUi.  8,  X.  11 ;  8  Maoc  ill.  15).  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  word  oeenrs  only  in  Uuee 
passages.  Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  8,  xxi.  2 ;  and  Mt 
one  of  these  affords  a  due  as  to  how  hr  the 
writer  deemed   Phoenicia  to  extend.->Tbt 
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Phoenicians  spoke  a  branch  of  the  BemiUc 
langoage  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew,  that 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  though  different 
dialects,  may  practically  be  regarded  as  the 
same  language  In  regard  to  Phoenician 
trade,  connected  with  the  Israelites,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  up  to  the  time  of  DaTid, 
not  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  single  harbour  on  the  sea-coa«t ; 
it  was  impossible  therefore  that  they  could 
become  a  commercial  people.  But  from  the 
time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an 
opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israel- 
ites. The  command  of  Ezion-geber  near 
Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  enabled  them  to 
engage  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
As  they  were  novices,  however,  at  sailing, 
and  as  the  Phoenicians,  during  the  period  of 
the  independence  of  Edom,  were  probably 
allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-geber,  it  was 
politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  Tyre  to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at 
Ezion-geber  on  condition  that  his  sailors  and 
Tcssels  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  expe- 
rience. The  results  seem  to  have  been 
strikingly  successful. — The  only  other  fact 
respecting  the  Phoenicians  that  need  be 
mentioned  here  is,  that  the  invention  of 
letters  was  universally  asserted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  to  have  been  communicated  by 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  names 
of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in 
accordanoe  with  this  belief.  Moreover,  as  to 
writing,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Phoenician,  agree  closely 
with  ancient  Greek  letters. — For  ftuther  de- 
tails respecting  the  Phoenicians,  tee  Ttrb  and 
ZinoK. 

PHRTGIA.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geogra- 
phical term  in  tbe  New  Testament  which  is 
less  capable  of  an  exact  definition.  In  hct 
there  was  no  Roman  province  of  Phrygia  till 
considerably  after  the  first  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor, 
llie  word  was  rather  ethnological  than  poli- 
tical, and  denoted,  in  a  vague  manner,  the 
western  part  of  the  central  region  of  that  pe- 
ninsula. Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three 
pbiees  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a 
manner  not  intended  to  be  precise  (Acts  xvi. 
6,  xviii.  28).  By  Phrygia  we  must  under- 
stand an  extensive  district  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  eontributed  portions  to  several  Roman 
provinces,  and  varying  portions  at  difllerent 
times. 

PHU'RAH,  Gideon's  servant,  probably  his 
armour-bearer  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  1),  who 
ceoompanied  him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the 
camp  of  the  Midtanites  (Judg.  vil.  10,  11). 

PHtTRIM,  Esth.  xi.  1.     [Pumnc.] 

PHUT,  PUT,  the  third  name  in  tbe  Urt  of 


the  sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  L  8), 
elsewhere  applied  to  an  Aft-ican  country  or 
people.  The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the 
Bible  clearly  indicate  a  country  or  people  of 
Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  prolwbly  not 
far  from  Egypt  (Is.  Ixvi.  10 ;  Nab.  iii.  9 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
5).  From  these  posrages  we  cannot  infer 
anything  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this 
country  or  people ;  unless  indeed  in  Nahum, 
Cush  and  Phut,  Misraim  and  Lubim,  are 
respectively  connected,  which  might  indicate 
a  position  south  of  Egypt. 

PHYGET/LUS.     [Hkmiooxkis.] 

PHYLACTERY.     [FaoirrLrrs.] 

PI-BES'ETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
mentioned  in  Ez.  xxx.  17,  the  same  as  Bu- 
bastis,  which  was  situate  on  the  west  bonk  of 
the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  40 
miles  from  Memphis. 

PIECE  OF  SILVER.  In  the  N.  T.  two 
words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase  "  piece  of 
silver" : — 1.  Drachma  (Luke  xv.  8, 9),  which 
was  a  Greek  silver  coin,  equivalent^  at  the 
time  of  St.  Luke,  to  the  Roman  denarius. — 
3.  SUter  only  occurs  in  the  account  of  the 
betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  "thirty  pieces  of 
sUver"  (Matt.  xxvL  15,  xxvii.  8,  5,  6,  9). 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here 
intended.  If  the  most  common  silver  pieces 
be  meant,  they  would  be  denarii.  The  pa- 
rallel possage  in  Zechariah  (xi.  12, 18)  must, 
however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  where 
shekels  must  be  understood.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  were 
tetradraohms  than  that  they  were  denariL 

PIGEON.     [Ttrtle-Dovk.] 

Pl-HAHIllOTH,  a  place  before  or  at  which 
the  Israelites  encamped,  at  the  eloee  of  the 
third  march  ftrom  Rameses,  when  they  went 
out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7, 
8).  It  is  an  Egyptian  word,  signifying  **  the 
place  where  sedge  grows." 

PIliATE,  PON'TIUS.  Tbe  name  indicates 
that  he  was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption, 
with  the  pens  of  the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous 
in  Roman  history  in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius 
Telesinus,  the  great  Samnite  general.  He 
was  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
and  under  him  our  Lord  worked,  sufllered, 
and  died,  as  vre  learn,  not  only  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  ftrom  Taeitus  {Aim.  xv.  44).  He 
was  appointed  a.d.  25-6,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Tiberius.  His  arbitrary  administration 
nearly  drove  the  Jews  to  insurrection  on  two 
or  three  oeeasiona.  His  slaughter  of  oertain 
Galileans  (Luke  xiii.  1)  led  to  some  remarks 
ftrom  our  Lord  on  the  connexion  between  fin 
and  calamity.  It  must  have  occurred  at 
some  f^ast  at  Jemaalem,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple. — It  was  the  custom  for  the  proeu- 
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raton  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  daring  the  great 
feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly,  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  passorer,  Pilate 
was  occupying  his  official  residence  in  Herod's 
palace.  The  history  of  his  condemnation  of 
our  Lord  ii  related  fUlly  elsewhere.  [Jksus 
Christ,  p.  263.]  We  learn  from  Josephus 
that  Pilate's  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offenoe 
to  Caesar  did  not  save  him  from  political 
disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and 
rebellious — Pilate  led  his  troops  against 
<hem,  and  defeated  them  easily  enough. 
The  Samaritans  complained  to  Vitellius,  now 
president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome 
to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  em- 
peror. When  he  reached  it  he  found  Tiberius 
dead,  and  Caius  (Caligula)  on  the  throne,  a.d. 
S6.  Eusebius  adds  that  soon  afterwards, 
*'  wearied  with  misfortunes,'*  he  kiUed  him- 
•elf.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death  there  are 
various  traditions.  One  is  that  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vieune  on  the 
Bhone),  where  a  singular  monument — a 
pyramid  on  a  quadrangular  base,  52  feet  high 
—is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb.  Another 
is  that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the 
mountain  by  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called 
Mount  Pilatus;  and  there,  after  spending 
years  in  its  recesses,  in  remorse  and  despair 
rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dis- 
mal lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  We 
learn  fh>m  the  Fathers  that  Pilate  made  an 
official  report  to  Tiberius  of  our  Lord's  trial 
and  condemnation ;  but  the  Acta  FilaU  now 
•xtant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  firom 
him  to  the  emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

PILLED  (Gen.  xxx.  87,  88) :  Pxklzd  (Is. 
xviii.  2;  Ei.  xxix.  18).  The  verb. "to 
pill"  appears  in  old  Eng.  as  identical  in 
meaning  with  **  to  peel  »  to  strip,"  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  in  the  above  passages  ftrom 
Gen.  Of  the  next  stage  in  its  meaning  as  = 
plunder,  we  have  traces  in  the  words  **  pil- 
lage," "  pilfer."  In  the  English  of  the  1 7th 
century  **  peel "  was  used  for  the  latter  aigni- 
flcation. 

PILTAI,  the  representative  of  the  priestly 
house  of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

PINE-TREE.  1.  Heb.  TidlUk-  (Is.  xU. 
19,  Ix.  18).  What  tree  is  intended  is  not 
certain;  but  the  rendering  **pine"  seems 
least  probable  of  any.— 2.  Shemm  (Neh.  viii. 
15)  ii  probably  the  wild  olive. 

PINNACLE  of  the  Temple  (Matt.  iv.  6  ; 
Luke  iv.  9).  The  Greek  word  ought  to  be 
rendered  not  o  pinnacle,  but  the  pii.aacle. 
The  only  part  of  the  Temple  which  answered 
to  the  modem  sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof  to  prevent 
birds  firom  settling  there.    Perhaps  the  word 


means  the  battlement  ordered  by  Uw  to  be 
added  to  every  roof. 

PI'NON,  one  of  the  **  dukes  "  of  Edom ; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that 
nation  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  L  52). 

PIPE  (Heb.  eJUUil),  The  Hebrew  word  so 
rendered  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
**  to  bore,  perforate,"  and  is  represented  with 
sufficient  correctness  by  the  English  "pipe  ** 
or  "  flute,"  as  in  the  margin  of  I  K.  L  40. 
It  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably one  of  the  oldest,  of  musical  instruments. 
It  is  associated  with  the  tabret  as  an  instru- 
ment of  a  peaceAil  and  social  character. 
The  pipe  and  tabret  were  used  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  Hebrews  (Is.  v.  12),  and 
accompanied  the  simpler  religious  servicea, 
when  the  young  prophets,  returning  from  the 
high-place,  caught  their  inspiration  fh>m  the 
harmony  (I  Sam.  x.  5) ;  or  the  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their  ritual, 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with 
psalms  sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe 
(Is.  XXX.  29).  The  sound  of  the  pipe  was 
apparently  a  soft  wailing  note,  which  made 
it  appropriate  to  be  used  in  mourning  and  at 
ftmerals  (Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the  lament  of 
the  prophet  over  the  destruction  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  86).  It  was  even  used  in  the 
Temple  ohoir,  as  appears  th>m  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
7,  where,  **  the  pUiyers  on  instruments  **  are 
properly  **  pipers." 

PI'RATHON,  **  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in 
the  mount  of  the  Amalekite ;"  a  place  in  Jiidg. 
xiL  15.  lU  site,  now  called  Fer'ata,  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  8.  of  the  road  fh>m 
Jqffla  by  HabUh  to  JiabUU.  Pirathonitea  are 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xii.  18,  15,  and  1  Chr. 
XX  vU.  14. 

PIS'GAH  (Num.  xxL  20,  xxiii.  14; 
Deut.  ilL  27,  xxxiv.  1),  a  mountain  range  or 
district,  the  same  as,  or  a  part  of  that  called 
the  mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiL 
49  with  xxxiv.  I).  It  lay  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and 
immediately  opposite  Jericho.  Its  highest 
point  or  summit— its  "head" — ^was  the  Mount 
Nebo.  If  it  was  a  proper  name  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  it  denoted  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  range  of  the  highlands  on  the  east  of 
the  lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the  name 
Pisgah  have  been  met  with  in  later  times  oa 
tue  east  of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of 
JUu  gUFeshkah  (almost  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  Rosh  hap-pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  s 
well-known  headland  on  the  narth-wtstem 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  mass  of  mountain  on 
which  is  situated  the  great  Mussulman 
I  sanctuary  of  Jftbg  M4aa  (Moees).  This 
I  association  of  the  names  of  Moaas  and 
I  Pisgah  on  the  weft  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  it 
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extremely  startling.  No  explanation  of  it 
has  yet  been  oftned. — Aahdoth-Pisgah  is 
noticed  under  its  own  head. 

PISIDlA  was  a  district  in  Asia  Minor,  N. 
of  Pamphylia,  and  reached  to,  and  was  partly 
inelnded  in,  Phrygia.  Thus  Amtioch  iv 
PismiA  was  sometimes  called  a  Phrygian 
town.  St.  Panl  passed  through  Pisidia 
twice,  with  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary 
journey  ».  e.  both  in  going  from  Pxroa  to 
looNivM  (Acts  xiii.  13,  14,  51),  and  in 
returning  (xiv.  21,  24,  25 ;  eompare  2  Tim. 
iii.  1 1 ).  It  is  probable  also  that  be  traversed 
the  northern  part  of  the  district,  with  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  on  the  second  missionary  jour- 
ney (xtL  6):  but  the  word  Pisidia  does  not  oc- 
cur except  hi  reference  to  the  former  journey. 

PI'SON.     [Edem.] 

PIT.     [Hbll.] 

PI'THOM,  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the 
Pharaoh  **  which  knew  not  Joseph  **  (Ex.  i. 
11).  It  is  probably  the  Patumus  of  Hero- 
dotus (it  159),  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  near  which  Necho  constructed  a  canal 
trom  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

PLAGUE,  THE.  Several  Hebrew  words 
are  translated  "pestilence"  or  '* plague;** 
but  not  one  of  these  words  can  be  considered 
as  designating  by  its  signification  the  disease 
now  called  the  Plague.  Whether  the  disease 
be  mentioned  must  be  judged  ftrom  the  sense 
of  passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words. 
Those  pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special 
judgments,  and  were  either  supematurally 
rapid  in  their  effects,  or  in  addition  directed 
against  particular  culprits,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  inquiry.  But  we  also  read 
of  pestilences  which,  although  sent  as  judg- 
ments, have  the  characteristics  of  modem 
epidemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature, 
nor  directed  against  individuals  (Lev.  xxvi. 
S5  ;  Deut.  xxvUi.  21).  In  neither  of  these 
passages  does  it  seem  certain  that  the  Plague 
is  specified.  The  notices  in  the  prophets 
present  the  same  difficulty.  Hesekiah's  dis- 
ease has  been  thought  to  have  been  the 
Plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
mention  of  a  boil,  makes  this  not  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
pestilence  among  his  people  at  the  time. 

PLAGUES,  THE  TEN.  The  Occasion  on 
which  the  plagues  were  sent  is  described  in 
Ex.  Ui.-xU.— I.  The  Plofftu  qf  Blood.^AtUt 
a  warning  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron,  at  the  word  of 
Moses,  waved  his  rod  over  the  Nile,  and  the 
river  was  turned  into  blood,  with  all  its 
canals  and  reservoirs,  and  every  vessel  of 
water  drawn  fh>m  them ;  the  fish  died,  and 
the  river  sUnk.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 


This  plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to  the 
religion  of  the  eountry,  as  the  Nile  was  held 
sacred,  as  well  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not 
to  spoik  of  the  crocodiles,  which  probably 
were  destroyed  (Ex.  vii.  16-25).— 2.  The 
Plagtte  of  JVo^«.  —  When  seven  days  had 
passed  after  the  first  plague,  the  river  and  all 
the  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth 
countless  fh)gs,  which  not  only  covered  the 
land,  but  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their 
driest  parts  and  vessels,  for  the  ovens 
and  kneading-troughs  are  specified.  This 
must  have  been  an  especially  trying  judgment 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included 
among  the  sacred  animals  (Ex.  viii.  1-15). — 
3.  ThePloifueqfLiee. — ^The  dry  land  was  now 
smitten  by  the  rod,  and  its  very  dust  seemed 
turned  into  minute  noxious  insects,  so 
thickly  did  they  swarm  on  man  and  beast,  or 
rather  '*  m  '*  them.  The  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness of  the  Egyptians  would  add  intolerably 
to  the  bodily  distress  of  this  plague,  1^ 
which  also  they  again  incurred  religious  de- 
filement. As  to  the  species  of  the  vermin 
there  seema  no  reason  to  disturb  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  word.  The  magicians,  who 
had  imitated  by  their  enchantments  the  two 
previous  miracles,  were  now  foiled.  They 
struck  the  ground,  as  Aaron  did,  and  repeated 
their  own  incantations,  but  it  was  without 
effect  (Ex.  viii.  16-19).— 4.  The  Plague  of 
Fliee. — After  the  river  and  the  land,  the  air 
was  smitten,  being  filled  with  winged  insects, 
which  swarmed  in  the  houses  and  devoured 
the  land,  but  Goehen  was  exempted  ftrom  the 
plague.  The  word  translated  **  swarms  of 
files**  most  probably  denotes  the  great 
Egyptian  beetle  (eearahaeuM  iaeer)^  which  is 
constantly  represented  in  their  sculptures. 
Besides  the  annoying  and  destructive  habits 
of  its  tribe,  it  was  an  object  of  worship,  and 
thus  the  Egyptians  were  again  scourged  by 
their  own  superstitions  (Ex.  viii.  20-82). 
— 6.  The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Beaste. — 
Still  coming  closer  and  closer  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, God  sent  a  disease  upon  the  cattle, 
which  were  not  only  their  property,  but  their 
deities.  At  the  precise  time  of  which  Moses 
forewarned  Pharaoh,  all  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians  were  smitten  with  a  murrain  and 
died,  but  not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israel- 
ites suffered  (Ex.  ix.  1-7). — 6.  The  Plague  of 
BoUe. — From  the  cattle,  the  hand  of  God 
was  extended  to  their  own  persons.  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  commanded  to  take  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  and  to  **  sprinkle  it  toward  the 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was  to 
become  "small  dust'*  throughout  Egypt, 
and  "be  a  boil  breaking  forth  [with]  blaim 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast**  (Ex.  ix.  8 4 2). 
This  accordingly  came  to  pass.    The  plague 
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p?ems  to  hare  be«n  the  black  leprosy,  a  fear- 
ful kind  of  elephantiasis,  "which  was  long 
remembered  as  "  the  botch  of  Egypt "  (Deut. 
xxriii.  27,  35). — 7.  The  Plague  of  Hail. — 
The  account  of  the  seventh  plague  is  preceded 
by  a  warning,  which  Moses  was  commanded 
to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the  terrible 
nattire  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if  he 
remained  obstinate.  Man  and  beast  were 
smitten,  and  the  herbs  and  every  tree  broken, 
save  in  the  land  of  Goohen.  The  ruin  caused 
by  the  hail  was  evidently  far  greater  than 
that  effected  by  any  of  the  earlier  plagues. 
Hail  is  now  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown, 
in  Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting  that  the  nar- 
rative seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimes  falls 
there  (Ex.  ix.  13-84).— 8.  The  Plague  of  Lo- 
cuate. — The  severity  of  this  plague  can  be 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  been  in 
Egypt  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  flight 
of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this  case  the 
plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  Tisita- 
tion,  since  it  extended  over  a  far  wider  space, 
rather  than  because  it  was  more  intense ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  complete 
destruction  than  that  always  caused  by  a 
swarm  of  locusts  (Ex.  x.  1-20).— 9.  The  Plague 
of  Darknets. — "  There  "was  a  thick  darkness 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days  ;"  while 
**  aU  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings."  It  has  been  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot  wind  of  the 
Kham&scen.  The  former  Is  a  sand-storm 
which  occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  lasting 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes,  but  for  the  time  often  causing  the 
darkness  of  twilight,  and  affecting  man  and 
beast.  The  hot  wind  of  the  Kham&seen 
usually  blows  for  three  days  and  nights,  and 
carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it  produces 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus 
resembles  the  Samoom,  though  fax  less  pow- 
erful and  far  less  distressing  in  its  effects.  It 
is  not  known  to  cause  actual  darkness.  The 
plague  may  have  been  an  extremely  severe 
sand-storm,  miraculous  in  its  violence  and 
duration,  for  the  length  of  three  days  does 
not  make  it  natural,  since  the  severe  storms 
are  always  very  brief  (Ex.  x.  21-29). — 10. 
The  Death  of  the  Firstbom, — Before  the  tenth 
plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go  out 
into  the  midst  of  Egypt;  and  all  the  firstbom 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  ftrom  the  first- 
born of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  upon  his  throne, 
oren  to  the  firstbom  of  the  maidservant  that 
is  behind  the  mill ;  and  all  the  firstborn  of 
beasU  *'  (Ex.  xi.  4,  5).  The  clearly  miracu- 
lous nature  of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its 
falling  upon  man  and  beast,  and  the  singling 
ous  of  the  firstborn   xmu  it  wholly  beyond 


comparison  with  any  natural  pestilettoe,  even 
the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether  of 
the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or  other  like 
epidemics. — The  history  of  the  ten  plagues 
strictly  ends  with  the  death  of  the  firstborn. 
The  gradual  increase  in  severity  of  the 
plagues  is  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their 
meaning.  They  seem  to  have  been  aent  as 
warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a 
means  of  seeing  God's  will  and  an  opportn- 
nity  of  repenting  before  Egypt  was  ruined. 
The  lesson  that  Pharaoh's  career  teachee  na 
seems  to  be,  that  there  are  men  whom  the 
most  signal  Judgments  do  not  affect  eo  aa  to 
caune  any  lasting  repentance. 

PLEDGE.     [LoAK.] 

PLEIADES.  The  Heb.  word  (cm^)  w 
rendered  occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31, 
and  Am.  v.  8.  In  the  last  passage  our  A. v. 
has  "  the  seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva 
version  translates  the  word  **  Pleiades"  m  in 
the  other  cases. 

PLOUGH.     [Agricultukb.] 

POLLUX.     [Castor  akd  Pollux.] 

POLYGAMY.     [MARRL40E.3 

POMEGRANATE.  The  pomegranate  was 
early  cultivated  in  Egypt :  hence  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemess  at 
Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  "  is  no  place  of  figs, 
or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  The  tree, 
with  its  characteristic  calyx-crowned  f^nit,  is 
easily  recognised  on  the  Egyptian  sonlptnrea. 
Mention  is  made  of  '*  an  orchard  of  pomegra- 
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sates"  in  Cant  iv.  18.  Carred  figures  of 
the  pomegranate  adorned  the  tops  of  the  pil- 
lars in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  K.  rii.  18,  20, 
&c.) ;  and  worked  representations  of  this 
fruit,  in  blue,  pnrple,  and  scarlet,  ornamented 
the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex.  zxviii. 
33,  84).  The  pomegranate-tree  {Puniea  gra- 
natnm)  derlTes  its  name  from  the  Latin 
pnmum  granatumy  "grained  apple."  The 
Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Puniea^  as  the 
tree  was  introduced  ttova.  Carthage. 

POMMELS,  only  in  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  18.     In 

1  K.  Tii.  41,  "bowls.**  The  word  signifies 
conrex  projections  belonging  to  the  capitals 
of  pillars. 

PON'TIUS  PILATE.  [Pilate.] 
PONTUS,  a  large  district  in  the  north  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pcntns  Euxinns,  from  which  circumstance 
the  name  was  deriTed.  It  is  three  times 
mentioned  in  the  N.T.  (Acts  ii.  9,  10,  xviii. 

2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  All  these  passages  agree  in 
showing  that  there  were  many  Jewish  resi- 
dents  in  the  district.  As  to  the  annals  of 
Pontus,  the  one  brilliant  passage  of  its  history 
U  the  life  of  the  great  Mithridates.  Under 
Nero  the  whole  region  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  bearing  the  name  of  Pontus. 

POOL.  Pools,  like  the  tanks  of  India,  are 
in  many  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria  the 
only  resource  for  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  the  failure  of  them  involves  drought 
and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15).  Of  the  various 
pools  mentioned  in  Scripture,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  pools  of  Solomon  near 
Bethlehem,  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Burak, 
from  which  an  aqueduct  was  carried  which 
still  supplies  Jerusalem  with  water  (Eocl.  ii. 
6  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  80,  81). 

POOR.  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the 
law  towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
such  passages  as  Deut.  zv.  7,  for  the  reason 
that  (ver.  11),  "the  poor  shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land.**  Among  the  special  enact- 
ments in  their  favour  the  following  must  be 
mentioned.  1.  The  right  of  gleaning  (Lev. 
xiz.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  2.  From 
the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years, 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their 
portion  (Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  8. 
Re-entry  upon  land  in  the  Jubilee  year,  with 
the  limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  xxv. 
25-30).  4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  r«;- 
tentlon  of  pledges  (Lev.  xxv.  85,  87 ;  Ex. 
xxii.  25-27,  &c).  5.  Permanent  bondage 
forbidden,  and  manumission  of  Hebrew  bonds- 
men or  bondswomen  enjoined  In  the  sabba- 
tical and  jubilee  years  (Deut  xv.  12-15 ; 
Lev.  xxv.  89-42,  47-54).  6.  Portions  from 
the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor  after  the 
Lcvitcs  (Deal.  ziv.  28,  xxvi.  12,.  13).     7. 


The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the 
feasts  of  Weeks  and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvl. 
11,  14;  see  Neh.  vlU.  10).  8.  Daily  pay. 
ment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13).  Principlr^ 
similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are  in- 
culcated in  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii.  11,  xiv.  18; 
Acts  vi.  1  ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  James  ii.  15. 

POPLAR,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  lilmeh  which  occurs  in  Gen.  zxx.  37  ; 
and  Hos.  iv.  18.  Several  authorities  are  in 
favour  of  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  and 
think  the  "  white  poplar  "  {Fopulus  alba)  is 
the  tree  denoted;  others  understand  the 
"  storax  tree  "  {Stjfrax  qffieifMle,  Linn.).  Both 
poplars  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are  com- 
mon in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the 
passages  where  the  Heb.  term  occurs.  Sto- 
rax is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  together 
with  other  aromatic  substances.  The  Styrax 
officinale  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to  twelve  feet 


high,  with  ovate  leaves,  which  are  white  un- 
derneath ;  the  flowers  are  in  racemes,  and 
are  white  or  cream-coloured.  The  iohiU  ap- 
pearance agrees  with  the  etymology  of  tho 
Heb.  libntk, 

POR'CTUS  FESTUS.     [Pwrrs.] 

POSSESSION.     [DxMOKXAGS.] 

POTIPILVR.    an    Egyptian   name,    also 
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^Titten  PonPHiuu.H,  iignifles  **  Belonging  to 
the  Sun."  Potiphar,  with  whom  the  history 
of  Joseph  is  connected,  is  defcribed  as  "  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief  of  the  executioners, 
an  Egyptian  "  (Oen.  xxxiz.  1 ;  comp.  xxxrii. 

80).       [JOBBPH.] 

POTIPHE'RAH  was  priest  or  prince  of 
On,  and  his  daughter  Asenath  was  given 
Joseph  to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  ii,  50» 
xlvl.  20). 

P0TTER»8-FIELD,  THE.     [Aceldama.] 

POTTERY.  The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  most  ancient  of  all 
manufactures.  It  is  abundantly  evident, 
both  that  the  Hebrews  used  earthenware 
vessels  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the  pot- 
ters' trade  was  afterwards  carried  on  in  Pales- 
tine. They  had  themselves  been  concerned 
in  the  potters*  trade  in  Egypt  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  6), 
and  the  wall-paintings  minutely  illustrate  the 
Egyptian  process.  The  clay,  when  dug,  was 
trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  to  form  a  paste 
(Is.  xli.  25 ;  Wisd.  xv.  7) ;  then  placed  by 
the  potter  on  the  wheel  beside  which  he  sat, 
and  shaped  by  him  with  hii  hands.  How 
early  the  wheel  came  in  use  in  Palestine  we 
know  not,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was 
adopted  from  Egypt  (Is.  xlv.  9 ;  Jer.  xviii. 
8).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and 
coated  with  a  glase,  and  finally  burnt  in  a 
furnace.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  royal 
establishment  of  potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  28),  fh>m 
whose  employment,  and  fh>m  the  fhigments 
cast  away  in  the  process,  the  Potter's  Field 
perhaps  received  its  name  (Is.  xxx.  14). 

POUND.  1.  A  weight.  See  Weiobts 
AND  Measures. — ^9.  A  money  of  account, 
mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds 
(Luke  xix.  12-27),  as  the  talent  is  in  the 
parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30). 
The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a  Greek 
pound,  a  weight  used  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight 
depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 

PRATER.  There  are  no  directions  as  to 
prayer  given  in  the  Mosaic  law  :  the  duty  is 
rather  taken  for  granted,  as  an  a4)unct  to 
sacrifice,  than  enforced  or  elaborated.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that,  even  fh>m  the  begin- 
ning, public  prayer  did  not  follow  every  pub- 
lic sacrifice.  Such  a  practice  is  alluded  to  as 
common  in  Luke  i.  10  ;  and  in  one  instance, 
at  the  offering  of  the  first-Aruits,  it  was  or- 
dained in  a  striking  form  (Deut  xxvl.  12- 
IS).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into  a 
regular  service,  both  in  the  Temple  and  in 
the  Synagogue.  But,  besides  tliis  public 
prayer,  it  was  the  custom  of  all  at  Jerusa- 
lem to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at  regular  hours 
If  possible,  for  private  prayer  (see  Luke  xviiL 
10 ;  Acts  ill.  1) ;  and  those  who  were  absent  | 


were  wont  to  '*  open  their  windows  towanto 
Jerusalem,"  and  pray  **  towards "  the  plaoe 
of  God's  Presence  (1  K.  viii.  4<Me ;  Dan.  vi. 
10 ;  Ps.  v.  7,  xxviii.  2,  cxxxviiL  2).     Th« 
regular  hours  of  prayer  seem  to  have  beea 
three  (see  Ps.  Iv.  17;  Dan.  vi.  10),  "the 
evening,"  that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts  UL  I, 
X.  8),  the  hour  of  the  evening  wacrifice  (Dan. 
ix.  21);  the  "morning,"  that  is,  the  third 
hour  (Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  the  morning  sacri- 
fice;  and  the  sixth  hour,  or  **  noonday." 
Grace  before  meat  woold  seem  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  (see  Matt  xv.  88 ;  Acts 
xxvii.  85).    The  posture  of  pray^  among 
the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  most  often 
standing  (1  Sam.  L  26 ;  Matt  vi.  5 ;  Ma^ 
xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the  prayer 
were  offered  with  eepedal  solemnity,   and 
humiliation,  which  was  naturally  expressed 
by  kneeling  (1  K.  viii.  54  ;  oomp.  2  Chr.  vL 
18  ;  Ezr.  ix.  5 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6 ;  Dan.  vi.  10) ; 
or  prostration  (Josh.  viL  0 ;  1  K.  xviii.  42  ; 
Neh.  viii.   6). — The  only  Form  of  Prayer 
given  tor  perpetual  use  in  the  O.  T.  is  the 
one  in  Dcut  xxvL  5-15,  connected  with  the 
offering  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  eon- 
taining  in  simple  form  the  important  elements 
of  prayer,  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy, 
self-dedication,  and  prayer  for  ftitnre  Mess 
ing.     To  Uiis  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
threefold  blessing  of  Num.  vL  24-26,  couched 
as  it  is  in  a  precatory  form ;  and  the  short 
prayer  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  85,  86)  at  tbe 
moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the  former  of 
which  was  the  ge^n  of  the  68th  Psalm.    But 
of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.^  the  two 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Solonxm  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  28-58), 
and  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  his  col- 
leagues, after  the  captivity  (Neh.  ix.  5-88). 
— It  appears  firom  the  question  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Luke  xL  1,  and  fhmi  Jewish  tra- 
dition, that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day 
gave  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  dis- 
ciples, as  the  badge  of  their  discipleship  and 
the  best  firuits  of  their  learning.    All  Chris- 
tian prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that 
of  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the 
prayer  recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  xviL),  the 
beginning  of  His  great  work  of  intercession. 
The  influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  di»> 
tinctly  traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the 
Epistles  (see  Eph.  iiL  14-21 ;  Rom.  xvL  25- 
27  ;  PhiL  i.  8-11 ;  Col.  i.  9-15;  Heb.  xiiL 
20,  21 ;  1  Pet.  v.  10,  11,  &c.),  than  in  those 
recorded  in  the  Acts.      The  public  prayer 
probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much  d 
its  form  and  style  fh>m  the  prayers  of  the 
synagogues.  * 

PRESENTS.     [Gifts.] 
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PRIEST.  The  English  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Presbifter,  signifying  an 
**  elder  "  (Heb.  eiPien).  No  trace  of  an  here- 
ditary or  caste-priesthood  meets  us  in  the 
worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.  Once,  and 
once  only,  does  the  irord  O^hin  meet  us  as 
belonging  to  a  ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Melchixedek  is  **  the  priest  of  the 
most  high  God"  (Gen.  zir.  18).  In  the 
worship  of  the  patriarchs  themselres,  the 
chief  of  the  family,  as  such,  acted  as  the 
priest.  The  office  descended  with  the  birth- 
right, and  might  apparently  be  transferred 
with  it.  The  Priesthood  was  first  established 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  all  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  Priests.  They  stood  between  the 
High  Priest  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Lerites 
on  the  other.  [High  Prixst;  Lxrms.] 
The  ceremony  of  their  consecration  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  xzix..  Lev.  viii.  The  drees 
which  they  wore  during  their  ministrations 
consisted  of  linen  drawers,  with  a  close-fitting 
cassock,  also  of  linen,  white,  but  with  a  dia- 
mond or  chessboard  pattern  on  it.  This  came 
nearly  to  the  feet,  and  was  to  be  worn  in  its 
garment  shape  (eomp.  John  xix.  38).  The 
white  cassock  was  gathered  round  the  body 
with  a  girdle  of  needlework,  into  which,  as 
in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of  the  High  Priest, 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  were  intermingled 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of  flowers 
(Ex.  xxTiU.  89,  40,  xzxix.  2 ;  Eaek.  xUr. 
1 7-19).  Upon  their  heads  they  were  to  wear 
caps  or  bonnets  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped 
flower,  also  of  fine  linen.  In  all  their  acts  of 
ministration  they  were  to  be   bare-footed. 


Dr«M  of  Egjrptiaii  Hlgfa-priwL 


Before  they  entered  the  Tabernacle  they  wero 
to  wash  their  hands  and  their  feet  (Ex.  jlxx. 
17-21,  xl.  80-32).  During  the  time  of  their 
ministration  they  were  to  drink  no  wine  or 
strong  drink  (her.  x.  9  ;  Ex.  xllr.  21).  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  nearest  relationships 
(six  degrees  are  specified,  Ler.  xxi.  1-5 ;  Ex. 
xliv.  25),  they  were  to  make  no  mourning 
for  the  dead.  They  were  not  to  shave  their 
heads.  They  were  to  go  through  their  minis« 
trations  with  the  serenity  of  a  reverential 
awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic  wildness  which 
led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their  despair  to 
niake  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix.  38 ; 
1  K.  xvili.  28).  They  were  forbidden  to 
marry  an  unchaste  woman,  or  one  who  had 
been  divorced,  or  the  widow  of  any  but  a 
priest  (Lev.  xxL  7,  14;  Exek.  xUv.  22). 
Their  chief  duties  were  to  watch  over  the 
fire  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofllerings,  and  to 
keep  it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and 
night  (Lev.  vi.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  11),  to  feed 
the  golden  lamp  outside  the  vail  with  oil 
(Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  ofl'er 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  ac- 
companied with  a  meat-oflSering  and  a  drink- 
ofTering,  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxix.  88-44).  They  were  also  to  teach  the 
children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of  the  Lord 
(Lev.  X.  11;  Dent,  xxxiii.  10;  2  Chr.  xv. 
3;  Eiek.  xliv.  23,  24).  During  the  Journeys 
in  the  wilderness  it  belonged  to  them  to  cover 
the  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
with  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Le- 
vites  might  approach  them  (Num.  iv.  5-15). 
As  the  people  started  on  each  day's  march 
they  were  to  blow  **an  alarm"  with  long 
silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  1-8).  Other  instru- 
ments of  music  might  be  used  by  the  more 
highly-trained  Levites  and  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged  only  to 
the  priests.  Functions  such  as  these  were 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  acti- 
vities of  men.  On  these  grounds  therefore 
a  distinct  provision  was  made  for  them. 
This  consisted— (1)  of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes 
which  the  people  paid  to  the  Levites,  Lt,  one 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  produce  of  the  country 
(Num.  xvUi.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a  special  tithe 
every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12). 
(8)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first- 
born of  man  or  beast  (Num.  xviiL  14-19). 
(4)  Of  the  redemption-money  paid  in  like 
manner  for  men  or  things  specially  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvU.).  (5)  Of  spoil,  cap- 
tives, cattle,  and  the  like,  Uken  in  war  (Num. 
xxxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  the  shew-bread,  the 
flesh  of  the  bumt-ofllerings,  peace-ofllerings, 
treepass-ofTerings  (Kum.  xviii.  8-14;  Lev. 
vL  26,  29,  vU.  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the 
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be&Te-shoulder  and  the  vare-breast  (Ler.  x. 
12-15).  (7)  Of  an  undefined  amount  of  the 
flrst-frnits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii. 
10  ;  Lev.  ii.  14  ;  Deut.  xx^-i.  1-10).  Of  some 
of  Uiese,  as  '*  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests 
▼ere  to  partake  (Ler.  tI.  29).  It  iras  lawM 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x.  14), 
and  even  in  some  oases  for  their  home-born 
Blares,  to  eat  of  others  (Ler.  xxii.  11).  The 
strange  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all 
eases  excluded  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their 
settlement  in  Canaan  the  priestly  families 
had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with 
••suburbs"  or  pasture-grounds  for  their 
flocks  (Josh.  xxL  13-19).  These  provisions 
were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  against  the  dangers  of  a  caste 
of  pauper-priests,  needy  and  dependent,  and 
unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  true  faith. 
They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  ftrom  the  condition  of  a  wealthy 
order.  The  standard  of  a  priest's  income, 
even  in  the  earliest  days  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii. 
10).  The  earliest  historical  trace  of  any 
divirion  of  the  priesthood,  and  corresponding 
cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 
The  priesthood  was  then  divided  into  the 
four-and-twenty  "courses"  or  orders  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  1-19;  2  Chr.  xxiU.  8;  Luke  i.  5), 
each  of  which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for 
one  week,  while  the  fhrther  assignment  of 
special  services  during  the  week  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  (Luke  i.  9).  Each  course  appears 
to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning  sa- 
crifice, and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to 
their  successors  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  8).  In  this 
division,  however,  the  two  great  priestly 
houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The 
descendants  of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have 
fewer  representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar, 
and  sixteen  courses  accordingly  were  assiKned 
to  the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  4).  The  division  thus  instituted  was 
confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  the  typical  number  of  the  priest- 
hood. On  the  return  fh>m  the  captivity  there 
were  found  but  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  each  containing,  in  round  numbers, 
about  a  thousand  (Ear.  ii.  86-39).  Out  of 
these,  however,  to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of 
the  old  organisation,  the  four-and-tweaty 
courses  were  reconstituted  (comp.  Luke  i.  5), 
bearing  the  same  names  as  before,  and  so 
continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. — 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation 
to  the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
They  recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the 
king,  the  Anointed,  the  representative  of  the 
trao  primeval  priesthood  after  the  order  of 


Melchisedek  (Heb.  viL,  viiL), 
that  of  Aaron,  however  neeeesarj  for  the 
time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflectkn. 
But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new 
Christian  society,  bearing  the  name  and  exn- 
cising  ftinctions  like  those  of  the  priests  d 
the  older  Covenant.  The  idea  whteh  peitadw 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  vm- 
versal  priesthood.  It  was  the  thought  ti 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  claaaifleatioa  a! 
the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levitee  was  re- 
produced in  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deeec^ 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

PRIS'CA  (2  Tim.  iv.  19)  or  PaiSGnjJL 
[AaviLA.] 

PROCH'ORUS,  one  of  the  seven  rtmcioni, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next 
after  Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  tL  5). 

PROCON'SUL.  The  Greek  «*«y««Toc,  far 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  renderrd 
uniformly  "  deputy  "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Arts 
xiii.  7,  8,  12.  xix.  38  ;  and  the  derived  verb 
or^wraTCi^M  in  AcU  xviii.  12,  is  translated 
••to  be  deputy."  At  the  division  oT  the 
Roman  provinces  by  Augustus,  in  tbe  year 
B.C.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperia],  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portimi 
of  territory  as  were  peaceable,  and  eoold  be 
held  without  force  of  arms.  Orar  them 
senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appointed  by 
lot  yearly  an  officer,  who  was  called  *'pr»> 
consul,"  and  who  exercised  purdy  civil  ftxno- 
tions.  The  provinces  were  in  eonseqocaes 
called  **  proconsular." 

PROCURA'TOR.  The  Greek  i^^uir,  its- 
dered  *•  governor  "  in  the  A.  Y.,  is  applied  ia 
the  N.  T.  to  the  officer  who  presided  over  tbe 
imperial  province  of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of 
Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvil.),  of  Felix  (Acts 
xxiii.,  xxiv.),  and  of  Festus  (Aeto  xxvL  80). 
In  all  these  cases  the  Vulgate  equivaktt  is 
prae*e».  The  office  of  procurator  is  mo- 
tioned in  Luke  iii.  1.  It  is  explained,  under 
PROCOKSX7L,  that  after  the  battle  of  Aetinm 
(B.C.  27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empcit 
were  divided  by  Augustus  into  two  portioas, 
giving  some  to  the  senate,  and  reserving  to 
himself  the  rest.  The  imperial  province 
were  administered  by  LegaH,  No  qnaeiior 
came  into  the  emperor's  provinces,  but  the 
property  and  ifevenues  of  the  imperial  txto- 
sury  were  administered  by  Ttoemvion*. 
Sometimes  a  province  was  goremed  by  a  pn> 
curator  with  the  fhnctions  of  a  Legatns.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  i»o- 
vinces  and  the  outlying  districts  of  a  larger 
province ;  and  such  is  the  relation  in  whid 
Judaea  stood  to  Syria.  The  head-qoarten  of 
the  procurator  were  at  Caesarea  (Acta  xxiiL 
28),  where  ho  had  a  judgment-seat  (Actsxxv. 
6)  in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  39j, 
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mnd  was  assisted  \xj  a  council  (Acts  xxr.  12), 
whom  he  consulted  in  oases  of  difficulty.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his 
judicial  capacity.  Thus  Christ  is  brought 
before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  political  offender 
(Biatt.  xxTii.  2,  II),  and  the  accusation  is 
heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated  on 
the  Judgment-seat  (Matt  xxvlL  19).  Felix 
heard  St.  Paul's  accusation  and  defence  fh)m 
the  Judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxir.) ; 
uid  St.  Paul  calls  him  **  Judge"  (Acta  xxir. 
10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  He 
was  attended  by  a  cohort  as  body-guard 
(Matt.  xxTii.  27),  and  apparently  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  high  festivals, 
and  there  resided  at  the  paiaoe  of  Herod,  in 
which  was  the  praetoriumf  or  "Judgment- 
ball,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27  ;  Marie  xr.  16 ;  oomp.  Acta  xxiii. 
34). 

PROPHET.  The  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for 
prophet  is  nSAi^  derived  fh>m  a  verb  signify- 
ing **  to  bubble  forth  *'  like  a  fountain.  Hence 
the  word  means  one  who  <umoimee$  or  poun 
forth  the  declarations  of  God.  The  English 
word  oomes  ftrom  theOreelciVopAJ^  ('po^- 
7i|c),  which  signifies  in  classical  Greek  <m«  who 
aptaks  for  another^  specially  om  who  ipeaks 
for  a  god  and  so  interpreto  his  will  to  man. 
Hence  ita  essential  meaning  is  **an  inter- 
preter." The  use  of  the  word  in  ita  modem 
sense  as  **  one  who  predicta"  is  post-classical. 
The  larger  sense  of  iitterpretation  has  not, 
however,  been  lost.  In  fact  the  English 
word  Prophet  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  The  different 
meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which 
the  abstract  noun  is  employed  in  Scripture, 
have  been  drawn  out  by  Locke  as  follows : — 
*<  Prophecy  comprehends  three  things :  pre- 
diction ;  singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit ; 
and  understanding  and  explaining  the  mys- 
terious, hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  by  an 
immediate  illumination  and  motion  of  the 
Spirit.'* — The  sacerdotal  order  was  originally 
the  instrument  by  which  the  members  of  tbe 
Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  and  governed 
in  things  spiritual.  Teaching  by  act  and 
teaching  by  word  were  alike  their  task.  But 
during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthotd 
sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  and  the 
people  were  no  longer  affected  by  the  acted 
lesaons  of  the  ceremonial  service.  They  re- 
quired less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta^ 
tions.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new 
moral  power  was  evoked — the  Prophetic 
Order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the 
fiunily  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vL  28),  and  almost 
certainly  a  priest,  was  the  instrument  used 


at  once  for  effecting  a  reform  in  the  sacer- 
dotal order  (1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to 
the  propheta  a  position  of  importance  which 
they  had  never  before  held.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Samuel  created  the 
prophetic  order  as  a  new  thing  before  un-' 
known.  The  germs  both  of  the  prophetio 
and  of  the  regal  order  are  found  in  the  Law 
as  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvU.  18),  but  they  were 
not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not  yet 
the  demand  for  them.  Samuel  took  measures 
to  make  his  work  of  restoration  permanent  as 
well  as  effective  for  the  moment.  For  this 
purpose  he  instituted  Companies,  or  Colleges 
of  Propheto.  One  we  find  in  his  lifetime  at 
Raznah  (1  Sam.  xlx.  19,  20) ;  others  after- 
wards at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  8),  Jericho  (2  K.  U. 
5),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  88),  and  elsewhere  (2  K. 
vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  wore 
similar  to  those  of  Theological  Colleges.  Into 
them  were  gathered  promising  students,  and 
here  they  were  trained  for  the  office  which 
they  were  afterwards  destined  to  ftUfll.  So 
sucoessfhl  were  these  institutions,  that  fh>m 
the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  dosing  of  tbe 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  seems 
never  to  have  been  wanting  a  due  supply  of 
men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  official  prophets. 
Their  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt, 
the  Law  and  ita  interpretation ;  oral,  as  dis- 
tinct trora  symboUbal,  teaching  being  hence- 
forth tacitly  transferred  fh>m  the  priestly  to 
the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary  subjecto  of 
instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  pro- 
phecy fh>m  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20) 
and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv.  4,  v.  1). — But  to 
belong  to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  possess 
the  prophetic  gift  are  not  convertible  terms. 
Generally,  the  inspired  prophet  came  from 
the  College  of  the  Prophets,  and  belonged  to 
the  prophetio  order  ;  but  this  was  not  always 
the  case.  Thus  Amos,  though  called  to  the 
prophetic  <#c«,  did  not  belong  to  the  pro- 
phetic onUr  (Am.  viL  14).  The  sixteen 
propheta  whose  books  are  in  the  Canon  have 
therefore  that  place  of  honour,  because  they 
were  endowed  with  the  proph^^  gift  as  well 
as  ordinarily  (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging 
to  the  prophetic  order.  What  then  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  sixteen  propbets,  thus 
called  and  commissioned,  and  entrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  people  !  ( 1 . )  They 
were  the  national  poeto  of  Judaea.  (2.)  They 
were  annalista  and  historians.  A  great  por- 
tion of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jcnnh, 
of  Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history.  (3.) 
They  were  preachers  of  patriotism;  theit 
patriotism  being  founded  on  the  religious 
I  motive.     (4.)  They  were  preachers  of  morals 
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and  of  eplritual  religion.  The  system  of 
m.irals  pat  forward  by  the  prophets  if  not 
higher,  or  sterner,  or  purer  than  that  of  the 
Law,  is  more  plainly  declared,  and  with 
greater,  becanse  now  more  needed,  rehe- 
mence  of  diction.  (5.)  They  were  extraordi- 
nary, but  yet  authorised,  exponents  of  the 
Law.  (6.)  They  held  a  pastoral  or  quasi- 
pastoral  office.  (7.)  They  were  a  political 
power  in  the  state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets 
were  something  more  than  national  poets 
and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism,  monJ. 
teachers,  exponents  of  the  Law,  pastors,  and 
politicians.  Their  most  essential  character- 
istic is,  that  they  were  instruments  of  reveal- 
ing God's  will  to  man,  as  in  other  ways,  so, 
specially  by  predicting  future  eTcnts,  and,  in 
particular,  by  foretelling  the  incarnation  of 
the  Lord  Jetus  Christ,  and  the  redemption 
effected  by  Him. — Of  the  sixteen  Prophets, 
four  are  usually  called  the  Great  PropkeU, 
namely,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  and  Daniel ; 
and  twelve  the  Minor  FropheU,  namely, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Mieah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
cbariah,  Malachi. — ^They  may  be  divided  into 
four  groups :  the  Prophets  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom — Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Jonah;  the 
Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah;  the  Prophets  of  the  Cap- 
tivi^— Esekiel  and  Daniel ;  the  Prophets  of 
the  Return — ^Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalaehL 
They  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  ohro- 
nolc^cal  order :  namely,  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea, 
Amos,  Isaiah,  Mieah,  Nahum,  Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel,  Da- 
nlel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malaohi. — Use  cf 
Prophecy, — Predictive  prophecy  is  at  onoe  a 
part  and  an  evidenoe  of  revelation :  at  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  untU  its  fblfll- 
ment,  a  part;  after  it  has  been  ftilfiUed,  an 
evidence.  St.  Peter  (Ep.  S,  i.  19)  describea 
it  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,**  or 
**  a  taper  glimmering  where  there  is  nothing 
to  reflect  its  rays,**  that  is,  throwing  some 
light,  but  only  a  feeble  light  as  compared 
with  what  is  shed  fh>m  the  Gospel  history. 
But  after  ftilfllment,  St.  Peter  says,  **the 
word  of  propheoy"  becomes  "more  sure** 
than  it  was  before ;  that  is,  it  is  no  longer 
merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it  is  a  firm 
ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined  with  the 
apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a  trustworthy 
evidenoe  of  the  foith.  As  an  evidence,  toX» 
filled  propheoy  is  as  satisfactory  as  anything 
can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  ftiture  except 
the  Ruler  who  disposes  ftiture  events;  and 
firom  whom  can  come  prediction  except  fhnn 
Him  who  knows  the  ftiture  ! — DevehpwtetU  of 
JfssnomslVvpAa^.— Prediction,  in  the  shape 


of  promise  and  threatening,  begina  vitk  tlM 
Book  of  Genesis.     Immediately  upon  the  Fall, 
hopes  of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held  oat, 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  salvation  is  to 
be  effected  is  left  altogether  indefinite.     AU 
that  is  at  first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come 
through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii.  1ft).    Bj 
degrees  the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  eosae 
through  the  family  of  Shem  (Gen.  ix.  26), 
through  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  ziL  3), 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiL  18),  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviiL 
14),  of  Judah  (xlix.  10).     Balaam  seems  to 
say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a  warlike 
Israelitish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17) ;  Jacob,  bj 
a  peaceful  Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xllz.  10) ; 
Moses,   by  a   Prophet  like  himself,  <.  e.  a 
revealer  of   a    new    religioas  dispenaatioa 
(Deut.  xviii.  1ft).     Nathan*s  annooncemeot 
(2  Sam.  viL  16)  determines  ftirther  that  the 
salvation  is  to  come  through  the  boose  of 
David,  and  through  a  descendant  of  David 
who  shall  be  himself  a  king.    This  promise 
is  developed  by  David  himself  in  the  Mea- 
sianic   Psalms.      Pss.    xviii.  and    IxL   are 
founded  on  the  promiM  communicated  by 
Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  annotmee- 
ment  made  by  Nathan.    The  same  nmj  be 
said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  composed  by 
a  later  writer.    Pss.  ii.  and  ex.  rest  upon  tiie 
same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add 
new  features  to  it    The  Son  of  David  is  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7),  the  anointed  of  tte 
Lord  (U.  S),  not  only  the  King  of  Zion  (ii.  6, 
ex.  1),  but  the  inheritor  and  lord  of  tba 
whole  earth  (ii.  8,  ex.  6),  and  besides  this, 
a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melehi- 
ledek  (ex.  4).    At  the  same  time  be  is,  as 
typified  by  his  progenitor,  to  be  f^  of  soilbr- 
ing  and  affliction  (Pss.  xxii.,  IxxL,  ciL,  dz.) : 
brought  down  to  Uie  grave,  yet  raised  to  lUSs 
without  seeing  corruption   (Ps.   xvL).     In 
Pss.  xlv.,  IxxiL,  the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solo- 
mon describe  his  peaoefid  reign.    Between 
Solomon  and  Heaeldah  intervened  some  SOO 
years,  during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy 
was  silent.    The  Messianic  oonceptioB  en- 
tertained at  this  time  by  the  Jews   might 
have  been  that  of   a   King   of  the   roya. 
house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  gather 
under  his  peaoeftil  sceptre  his  own  people 
and    strangers.      Sufficient  allusioQ   to  hit 
prophetical   and   priestly  offices    had  been 
made  to  create  thoughtful  consideration,  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  clear  delineation  d 
him  in  these  characters.    It  was  roacivcd 
for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these  features 
more  distinctly.    In  this  great  period  of  pro- 
phetlsm  there  is  no  longer  any  chronological 
development  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in 
the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solomon.  Eaok 
prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  more^  another 
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lem  dearly :  combine  the  features,  and  we 
have  the  portrait;  bat  it  does  not  grrow 
gradnallj  and  perceptibly  under  the  hands  of 
the  sereral  artists.  Its  eulminatmff  point  is 
found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Is.  Hi. 
13-15,  and  WL— Prophets  of  the  Hew  Tula- 
meiU. — So  far  as  their  predictire  powers  are 
concerned,  the  Old  Testament  prophets  find 
thehr  New  Testament  counterpart  in  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  gene- 
ral character,  as  specially  illumined  revealers 
of  God*s  will,  their  counterpart  will  rather 
b«  found,  first  in  the  Great  Prophet  of  the 
Church,  and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist, 
and  next  in  all  those  persons  who  were 
endowed  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Apostolic  age,  the  speakers  with 
tongues  and  the  interpreters  of  tongues,  the 
prophets  and  the  dlscemers  of  spirits,  the 
teachers  and  workers  of  miracles  (1  Cor.  xiL 
10,  28).  That  predictlTe  powers  did  occa- 
sionally exist  in  the  N.  T.  prophets  is  prored 
by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  38),  but  this 
was  not  their  characteristic.  The  prophets  of 
the  N.  T.  were  supematurally-illuminated 
expounders  and  preachers. 

PROSELYTES.  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
translated  is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered 
«  stranger"  (Oen.  zt.  18 ;  Ex.  ii.  32,  Is.  t. 
17,  ftc).  In  the  N.T.  the  A.V.  has  taken 
the  word  in  a  more  mtricted  meaning,  and 
translated  it  accordingly  (MaU.  xxiii.  1ft; 
Acts  ii.  10,  Ti.  ft).  The  CaK&BTHiTss  and 
PBLKTHTrxs  consistcd  nn-obably  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  serrice  of 
Darid,  and  were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  their  master.  A  convert  of  another 
kind,  the  type,  as  it  has  been  thought,  of  the 
later  proselytes  of  the  gate  is  found  in  Naaman 
the  Syrian  (2  K.  r.  15,  18)  recognising  Je- 
horah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to 
any  rigorous  obeerrance  of  the  Law.  The 
Dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  foreign  countries, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  elsewhere  [Dispxx- 
Mox,  The],  enabled  them  to  make  many  con- 
rerts  to, their  faith.>-The  conrerts  who  were 
thus  attracted.  Joined,  with  varying  strict- 
ness, in  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  In  Pa- 
lestine itself  even  lUnnan  centurions  learnt 
to  lore  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna- 
gogues for  them  (Luke  vii.  ft),  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  gave  alms  after  the  pattern  of 
the  strictest  Jews  (Acts  x.  2, 80),  and  became 
preachers  of  the  new  faith  to  the  soldiers 
under  them  {ib,  r.  7).  Such  men,  drawn  by 
what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally 
among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new 
truth  which  rose  out  of  it,  and  became,  in 
many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  a  Gentile  Church. 
Proselytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side. 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread 
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their  faith  by  the  same  weapons  as  those 
with  which  they  had  defended  it.  The  Idu- 
maeans  had  the  alternative  offered  them  by 
John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumci- 
sion. The  Ituraeans  were  converted  in  the 
same  way  by  Aristobulus.  Where  force  was 
not  in  their  power,  they  obtained  their  ends 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  fraud.  Those 
who  were  most  active  in  proselytising  were 
precisely  those  Arom  whose  teaching  all 
that  was  most  true  and  living  had  departed. 
The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on 
the  vices  of  the  heathen.  A  repitlsive  casu- 
istry released  the  convert  firom  obligations 
which  he  had  before  recognised,  while  in 
other  things  he  was  bound,  hand  and  foot,  to 
an  unhealthy  superstition.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  became  **  twofold  more  the  child  of 
heU"  (MaU.  xxiU.  15)  than  the  Pharisees 
themselves.  The  position  of  such  proselytes 
was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At  Rome, 
and  in  other  large  cities,  they  became  the 
butts  of  popular  scurrility.*  Among  the 
Jews  themselres  their  case  was  not  much 
better.  For  the  most  part  the  convert  gained 
but  little  honour,  even  from  those  who  glo- 
ried in  having  brought  him  over  to  their 
sect  and  party.  The  popular  Jewish  feeling 
about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian 
feeling  about  a  converted  Jew. — We  find  in 
the  Talmud  a  distinction  between  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate  and  Proselytes  of  Righteous- 
ness.— 1.  The  term  Protclytea  of  the  Oate 
was  derived  firom  the  fi^uently  occurring 
description  in  the  Law,  **  the  stranger  that 
is  within  thy  gates"  (Ex.  xx.  10,  &c.).  Con- 
verts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision and  tiie  other  special  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
observe  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah — t.  e.  the 
six  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Adam, 
(1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blaspheming, 
(3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  unolean- 
ness,  (5)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with 
(7)  the  prohibition  of  "  flesh  with  the  blood 
thereof"  given  to  Noah.  The  proselyte  was 
not  to  claim  the  privileges  of  an  Israelite, 
might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or  pay  the 
half-shekcL  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the 
Law  under  pain  of  death.  The  later  Rabbis 
insisted  that  the  profession  of  bis  ftdth  should 
be  made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three 
witnesses.  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  sea- 
son for  his  admission.  All  this  seems  so  full 
and  precise  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to 
look  on  it  as  representing  a  reality ;  and  most 
commentators  accordingly  have  seen  these 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate  in  the   **  religiout 

•  Tba  words  "  oartoa,"  "  rtpet,"  met  them  at  •nta 
eoHMT  (.Hor.  Sot.  L  4,  Itf ;  lUrt.  rlL  19,  34.  61,  sL  9& 
slL37>. 
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proselytes,"  "  the  devoat  persons,"  **  derout 
men"  of  the  Acts  (Acts  ziii.  48,  zvii.  4,  17, 
ii.  5).  It  remains  donbtAil,  howerer,  whe- 
ther it  WES  ever  more  than  a  paper  scheme 
of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as  har- 
ing  actually  been. — 2.  The  Froa^ytet  cf 
Bighttotunets,  known  also  as  Proselytes  of 
the  Corenant,  were  perfect  Israelites.  We 
learn  trom  the  Talmud  that,  in  addition  to 
circumcision,  baptism  was  also  required  to 
complete  their  admission  to  the  faith.  The 
proselyte  was  placed  in  a  tank  or  pool,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water.  His  teachers,  who  now 
acted  as  his  sponsors,  repeated  the  great 
oommandments  of  the  Law.  The  baptism 
was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood, 
by  the  offering  or  Corban. — This  account 
suggests  many  questions  of  grave  interest 
Was  this  ritual  observed  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  century  T  If  so,  was 
the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  any  way  derived  fh>m,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  baptism  of  proselytes  I  If 
not,  was  the  latter  in  any  way  borrowed  fhun 
the  former  f  It  will  be  enough  to  sum  up 
the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be  drawn 
f^om  the  controversy  on  this  subject.  (1.) 
There  is  no  direet  evidence  of  the  practice 
being  in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (3.)  The  negative  argument  drawn 
f^om  the  silence  of  the  O.  T.,  of  the  Apocry- 
pha, of  Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost 
decisive  against  the  belief  that  there  was,  in 
their  time,  a  baptism  of  proselytes  with  ai 
mmh  importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in 
the  Talmudists.  (3.)  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  was  a  baptism  in  use  at  a  period 
considerably  earlier  than  that  for  which  we 
have  direct  evidence.  (4.)  The  history  of 
the  N.  T.  itself  suggests  the  existence  of  such 
a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen  unless  it 
already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this 
case  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  associa- 
tions alneady  connected  with  it.  The  question 
of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  **  Why  baptiaest 
thou  then  T "  (John  L  2ft)  implies  that  they 
wondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  its 
being  done  for  Israelites  by  one  who  dis- 
claimed the  names  which,  in  their  eyes, 
would  have  Justified  the  introduction  of  a 
new  order. 

PROVERBS,  BOOK  OF.  The  superscrip- 
tions which  are  affixed  to  several  portions  of 
the  Book,  in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  I,  attribute  the 
authorship  of  those  portions  to  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David,  king  of  Israel.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  chapters,  which  are 
distinctly  assigned  to  other  authors,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  sutement  of  the  superscriptions 
is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  the  minority 


-the 


of  the  Proverbs  contained  in  the  Book  were 
uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  Speaking 
roughly  the  Book  consists  of  three  naain  divi- 
sions,  with  two  appendices.  1.  Chape.  L-ix. 
form  a  connected  didactic  poem,  in  vtdi^ 
Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  exhorted  ta 
devote  himself  to  her.  This  portkA  ia  pre* 
ceded  by  an  introduction  and  title  deseribipg 
the  character  and  general  aim  of  tlM  Book. 
2.  Chaps.  x..xxiv.,  with  the  title,  "the  Pro- 
verbs  of  Solomon,"  consist  of  three  paits : — 
X.  1-xxiL  16,  a  collection  of  single  proverfaa. 
and  detached  sentences  out  of  the  regioa  «f 
moral  teaching  and  worldly  prudenee ;  xxiL 
17.xxiv.  21,  a  more  connected  didactic  poen, 
with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22,  which  oam- 
tains  precepts  of  rightrousnees  and  ] 
xziv.  23-84,  with  the  inscription, 
also  belong  to  the  wise,"  a  coUectioia  of  ■■- 
connected  maxims,  which  serve  aa  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  preceding.  Then  ibllows  tte 
third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which,  aooordiag 
to  the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  Solomon's  proverbs,  consisting  of 
single  sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  comt 
of  Hesddah  copied  out.  The  first  appendix, 
ch.  xzx.,  "the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of 
Jskeh,"  is  a  collection  of  partly  proverMal 
and  partly  enigmatical  sayings ;  the  i 
ch.  xxxl.,  is  dirided  into  two  parts, 
words  of  king  Lemuel "  (1-6),  and  an  alpha- 
betical acrostic  in  praise  of  a  virtnooa  i 
which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter, 
was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakeh,  are  qowtiw 
which  have  been  often  asked,  and  never  satis- 
fiftctorily  answered.  All  that  can  be  said  cf 
him  is  that  he  is  on  unknown  Hebrew  sage, 
the  son  of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh,  and 
that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Headdah. 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  It  is  ercn 
uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
real  personage,  or  whether  the  naoie  is 
merely  symbolieaL  If  the  present  tat  be 
retained  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  oUier  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at.  If  Lemuel  woe 
a  real  personage  he  must  have  been  a  Coreifn 
neighbour-king  or  the  chief  of  a  nomads 
tribe,  and  in  this  case  the  proverb*  attri- 
buted to  him  must  have  come  to  the  Hebrews 
f^om  a  foreign  source,  which  is  highly  im- 
probable and  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the 
people.  The  Proverbs  are  firequ^itly  qaded 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
canonicity  of  the  Book  thereby  conflraied. 
The  foUowing   is   a   list   of   the  principal 
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ProT.  xL  S3      compare  I  Pet  It.  18. 

xviL  U  •        Bom. xtt.  17;  1  Thflii.  ▼.  1 

lFM.iiL9. 
zrtf.  97  »        Jam.  L 19. 

ss.  •  „        1  John  L  8. 

zx.  to  .        Matt  XT.  4i  Mark  vU.  10. 

«xlL  8  (LXX.)  „  ZOor.bc.?. 
XXT.  ai.  82  .  Bom.  xiL  Sa 
xzTi.  11  .        S  Pet  U.  28. 

zxTtt.  1  „        Jam.  iT.  IS.  14. 


PROVINCE.  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought 
into  contaet  urith  the  adminiBtration  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  lassi- 
fleation  of  proTinoes  suppooed  to  need  military 
contnd,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate gorernroent  of  the  Caesar,  and  those 
still  belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic, 
and  administered  by  the  senate ;  and  of  the 
latter  again  into  proconsnlar  and  praetorian, 
is  recognised,  more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.  [Proconsul  ;  Pbo- 
cnaxTOR.]  The  ffrpanjyoi  of  Acts  xvi.  22 
(**  magistrates,"  A.  V.)>  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  duumviri^  or  praetors  of  a  Roman 
colony.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to 
appeal  fhm  a  provincial  governor  to  the 
emperor  meets  ns  as  asserted  by  St.  Paul 
(Acts  XXV.  11 ).  In  the  cooncil  of  Acts  xxv.  12 
we  recognise  the  assessors  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  part  in  the  Judicial  ftmctions 
of  the  governor. 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  The  present  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Book  is  7VAi7/lm,  "PraLses.** 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the 
psafans  the  word  jytilidh  is  applied  only  to 
one,  Ps.  oxlv.,  which  is  indeed  emphatically 
a  praiie-hymn.  The  LXX.  entiUed  them 
IraXiuU,  or  **  Psalms."  The  Christian  Church 
obviously  received  the  Psalter  from  the  Jews 
not  only  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  as  the 
liturgical  hymn-book  which  the  Jewish 
Church  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  Book  contains  150  Psalms,  and  may  be 
divided  into  five  great  divisions  or  books, 
which  must  have  been  originally  formed  at 
diflSerent  periods.  Thisis  by  various  ftirther 
considerations  rendered  all  but  certain. 
Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable  difllsrenoe  be- 
tween the  several  Books  in  their  use  of  the 
divine  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  to  desig- 
nate Almighty  God.  In  Book  I.  (i.-xli.)  the 
former  name  prevails  :  it  is  found  272  times, 
while  Elohim  oecurs  but  15  times.  In  Book  II. 
(xlil.-lxxiL),  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five 
times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III. 
(IxxilL-lxxxix.),  the  preponderance  of  Elohim 
in  the  earlier  is  balanced  by  that  of  Jehovah 
in  the  latter  psalms  of  the  Book.  In 
Book  rv.  (xc-evi.)  the  name  Jehovah  is  ex- 
clusively employed ;  and  so  also,  viitoally,  in 
Book  V.  (ovii.-ol.),  Elohim  being  there  found 
on]}' in  twopassagee  incorporated  tnm  earlier 


psalms.  We  find  the  several  groups  of  psalms 
which  form  the  respective  five  Books  diS' 
tinguished,  in  great  measure,  by  their  super, 
scriptions  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is,  by 
the  superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic  ;  nor  do 
we  find  in  it  a  trace  of  any  but  David's 
authorship.  We  may  well  believe  that  the 
compilation  of  the  Book  was  also  David's 
work.  Book  II.  appears  by  the  date  of  iu 
latest  pealm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been  com- 
piled in  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah.  It 
would  naturally  comprise,  1st,  several  or 
most  of  the  Levitical  psalms  anterior  to  that 
date ;  and  2ndly,  the  remainder  of  the  psalms 
of  David  previously  unoompiled.  To  these 
latter  the  collector,  after  properly  appending 
the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the 
notice  that  **  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  20]  ;  evidently 
implying,  at  least  on  the  prima  /acts  view, 
that  no  more  compositions  of  the  royal 
psalmist  remained.  How  then  do  we  find, 
in  the  later  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.,  farther 
psalms  yet  marked  with  David's  name  T  The 
name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's  death, 
the  then  head  of  the  Davidic  family ;  and  so, 
in  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of 
David,  who  was  to  sit  on  David's  throne 
(1  K.  XiL  16;  Hos.  iii.  5 ;  Is.  Iv.  8 ;  Jer. 
XXX.  9 ;  £z.  xxxiv.  23-24).  And  thus  then 
we  may  explain  the  meaning  of  the  later 
Davidic  superscriptions  in  the  Psalter.  The 
psalms  to  which  (Ley  belong  were  written  by 
Hezekiah,  by  Joslah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others 
of  David's  posterity.  The  above  explanation 
removes  all  serious  difficulty  respecting  the 
history  of  the  later  Books  of  the  Psalter. 
Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres  in 
the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its 
last  two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it 
was  probably  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Joaiah. 
Book  IV.  contains  the  remainder  of  the. 
psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the  Captivity; 
Book  V.  the  Psalms  of  the  Return.  There  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  Books  ttom 
each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decoration 
or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah. — 
Connexion  of  the  Pealmt  with  the  JsraelUieh 
history, — The  psalm  of  Moses,  Ps.  xc,  which 
is  in  point  of  actual  date  the  earliest,  Csith- 
fUUy  reflects  the  long,  weary  wanderings,  the 
multiplied  provocations,  and  the  consequent 
punishments  of  the  wilderness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  David  that  Israelitish  psalmody 
may  be  said  virtually  to  commence.  Pre- 
vious mastery  over  his  harp  had  probably 
already  prepared  the  way  for  his  fbture 
strains  when  the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel 
desoendeU  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  drink 
2  0  2 
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iu  special  measure,  from  that  day  forward,  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  iras  then  that, 
riotorioos  at  home  over  the  m  jsterioos  melan- 
choly of  Saul  and  in  the  field  orer  the  raont- 
ing  champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang 
how  from  even  babes  and  sucklings  God  had 
ordained  strength  because  of  His  enemies 
( Fs.  Tiii.).  His  next  psalms  are  of  a  different 
character ;  his  persecutions  at  the  hands  of 
Saul  had  commenced.  When  David's  reign 
has  begun,  it  is  stUl  with  the  most  exciting 
incidents  of  his  history,  prirate  cor  public, 
that  his  psalms  are  mainly  associated.  There 
are  none  to  which  the  period  of  his  reign  at 
Hebron  can  lay  excluslre  claim.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  his  psalmody 
opened  afk^sh  with  the  solemn  removal  of 
the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  in  Pss.  xxiv.- 
xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we  hare  the 
earliest  definite  instance  of  David's  sys- 
tematic composition  or  arrangement  of 
psalms  for  public  use.  Even  of  those  psalms 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  definite  oc> 
casion,  several  reflect  the  general  historical 
circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  Ps.  ix.  is 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land 
of  Israel  fh>m  its  former  heathen  oppressors. 
Ps.  X.  is  a  prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church  from  the  high-handed  oppression 
exercised  ttam.  within.  The  succeeding 
psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the  virtual 
internal  heathenism  by  which  the  Church  of 
Ood  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  re- 
main very  few,  e.  g,  Pss.  xv.-xvU.,  xix., 
xxxii.  (with  its  choral  appendage  xxiii.), 
zxxviL,  of  which  some  historical  account 
may  not  be  given.  A  season  of  repose  near 
the  close  of  his  reign  induced  David  to  com- 
pose his  grand  personal  thanksgiving  for  the 
dellveranoet  of  his  whole  life,  Ps.  xviiL  ;  the 
date  of  which  is  approximately  determined 
by  the  place  at  which  it  is  inserted  in  the 
history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It  was  probably  at 
this  .period  that  he  finally  arranged  for  the 
sanetuary-servioe  that  collection  of  his  psalms 
which  now  constitutes  the  First  Book  of  the 
Psalter.  The  course  of  David's  reign  was 
not,  however,  as  yet  complete.  The  solemn 
assembly  convened  by  him  for  the  dedication 
of  the  materials  of  the  fbture  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxviii.  xxix.)  would  naturally  call  forth  a 
renewal  of  his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the  Ood 
of  Israel  in  psalms ;  and  to  this  occasion  we 
doubtless  owe  the  great  festal  hymns  Pss. 
Ixv.-lxvii.,  Ixviii.,  containing  a  large  review 
of  the  past  history,  present  position,  and  pro- 
spective glories  of  God's  chosen  people.  The 
supplications  of  Ps.  Ixix.  suit  best  with  the 
renewed  distress  occasioned  by  the  sedition  of 
AdoniJah.  Ps.  Ixxi.,  to  which  Ps.  Ixx.,  a 
fragment  of  a  former  psalm,  is  introductory, 


forms  David's  parting  strain.  Tet  thattho 
psalmody  of  Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to 
terminate  with  him,  the  glories  of  the  ftatnre 
are  forthwith  anticipated  by  his  son  in  Pa. 
Ixxii.  For  a  time  the  single  psalm  of  Solomoo 
remained  the  only  addition  to  thoee  of  David. 
If,  however,  religious  psalmody  were  to  re- 
vive, somewhat  might  be  n<A  unreasonably 
anticipated  from  the  great  assembly  of  King 
Asa  (2  Chr.  xr.) ;  and  Ps.  1.  suits  so  exactly 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  occasion,  that 
it  may  well  be  assigned  to  it  The  great 
prophetical  ode  Ps.  xlr.  connects  itself  most 
readily  with  the  splendours  of  Jehoshaptot's 
reign.  And  after  that  psalmody  had  thus 
definitely  revived,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  tiienceforward  manifest 
itself  in  seasons  of  anxiety,  as  well  as  of  fea- 
tivity  and  thanksgiving.  Hence  Ps.  xlix. 
Yet  the  psalms  of  this  period  flow  but 
sparingly.  Pss.  xlii.-xliv.,  Ixxiv.,  are  best 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahax.  The  reign  of 
Hesekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody. 
Pss.  xlvL,  Ixxiii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  oonaeet 
themselves  with  the  resistance  to  tlM  snine- 
macy  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  divine  deatme- 
tion  of  their  host.  We  are  now  brought  to  a 
series  of  psalms  of  peculiar  interest,  springing 
out  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  separated  ten  tribes. .  In  date  of  actual 
composition  they  commence  before  the  times 
of  Hesekiah.  The  earliest  is  probably  Pa. 
Ixxx.,  a  supplication  for  the  Israelitish  people 
at  the  time  of  the  Syrian  oppression.  All 
these  psalms  (Ixxx.-lxxxitL)  are  referred  by 
their  superscriptions  to  the  Levite  singers, 
and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efllorts  of  the 
Levites  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of 
the  chosen  nation.  The  captivity  of  Manasseh 
himself  proved  to  be  but  temporary ;  but  the 
sentence  which  his  sins  had  provided  upon 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  still  remained  to  be 
executed,  and  precluded  Uie  hop6  that  God's 
salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after  such  an 
outpouring  of  His  Judgments  as  the  aatioB 
never  yet  had  known.  Labour  and  sorrow 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  present  generation; 
through  these  mercy  might  occasionally  gleam, 
but  the  glory  which  was  eventually  to  be 
manifested  must  be  for  posterity  alone.  The 
psalms  of  Book  lY.  bear  generally  the  im- 
press of  this  feeling.  We  pass  to  Book  Y. 
Ps.  cvii.  is  the  opening  psalm  of  the  return, 
sung  probably  at  the  flrst  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Exr.  iii.).  The  ensuing  Davidk 
psalms  may  well  be  ascribed  to  Zerubbabel. 
We  here  pass  over  the  questions  eonneeted 
with  Ps.  cxix. ;  but  a  directly  historical  cha- 
racter belongs  to  Pss.  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  styled  in 
our  A.  V.  ♦•  Songs  of  Degrees.**  Internal  evi- 
dence refers  these  to  the  period  when  the 
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Jews  under  Nehemiah  were,  in  the  yery  fiaoe 
of  the  enemy,  repairing  the  walls  of  Jem- 
siilcm,  and  the  title  may  well  signify  **  Songs 
of  gcdngs  np  upon  the  walls,"  the  psalms 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  be 
■ung  by  the  workmen  and  guards  while  en- 
.  gaged  in  their  respective  duties.  Of  some- 
what earlier  date,  it  may  be,  are  Ps.  oxxxvii. 
and  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms.  Of  these, 
Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a  pealm  of  the  new  birth  of 
Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tirity,  to  a  life  of  righteousness ;  Pss.  exl.- 
cxliii.  may  be  a  picture  of  the  trii^  to  which 
the  unrestored  exiles  were  stiU  exposed  in 
the  realms  of  the  Gentiles.  Henoeforwaid, 
as  we  approach  the  close  of  the  Psalter,  its 
strains  rise  in  cheerftilness ;  and  it  fittingly 
terminates  with  Pss.  exlYii.-cl.,  which  were 
probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanks- 
friving  procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
completed. 

PSALTERY,  was  a  stringed  instrument  of 
music  to  accompany  the  voice.  The  Hebrew 
Hihelt  or  nebelt  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in 
all  passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Is.  t. 
12,  xiv.  11,  xxii.  34  marg. ;  Am.  y.  23,  vL 
5,  where  it  is  translated  viol.  The  ancient 
viol  was  a  six-stringed  guitar.  In  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
Hebrew  word  is  rendered  *'  lute.'*-  This  in- 
strument resembled  the  guitar,  but  was  su- 
I)erior  in  tone,  being  larger,  and  having  a 
convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical 
eection  of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  a  pear.  These  three  instruments,  the 
psaltery  or  sautry,  the  viol,  and  the  lute,  are 
frequently  associated  in  the  old  English  poets, 
and  were  clearly  instnunents  resembling 
each  other,  though  still  different.  The  Greek 
FsaUeHum  {ilnx^n^piw)  from  which  our  word 
is  derived,  denotes  an  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum  or  quill,  the 
verb  being  used  of  twanging  the  bow-string. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  with  what 
instrument  the  n^el  of  the  Hebrew  exactly 
corresponded.  From  the  fact  that  nebel  in 
Hebrew  also  signifies  a  wine-bottle  or  skin,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  term  when 
applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a 
kind  of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David 
were  made  of  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of 
Solomon  of  algnm  or  almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix. 
11).  Among  the  instruments  of  the  band 
which  played  before  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden 
image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we  again  meet 
with  the  psaltery  (Dan.  ilL  5,  10, 15  ;  pisan- 
tSrin) .  The  Chaldee  word  appears  to  be  merely 
a  modification  of  the  Greek  ptalterium, 

PTOL'EMEBandPTOLEME'US.— 1.  "The 
•on  of  Dorymenes"  (1  Mace  ill.  88 ;  2  Maoo. 


iv.  45 ;  oomp.  Polyb.  ^  61),  a  courtier  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  induced  by  a  bribe  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2  Mace.  iv.  45- 
50).  Ptolemy  took  part  in  the  great  expedi- 
tion which  Lysias  organized  against  Judas 
(1  Maco.  iiL  88).— 8.  The  son  of  Agesarchus, 
a  Megalopolitan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Mace. 
X.  12),  who  was  governor  of  Cyprus  during 
the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  af- 
terwards deserted  the  Egyptian  service  to  Join 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  stood  high  in  Uie 
favour  of  Antiochus,  and  received  from  him 
the  government  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria 
(2  Maoc.  viiL  8,  x.  1 1,  12).  On  the  accession 
of  Antiochus  Eupator,  his  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  Jews  brought  him  into  suspicion 
at  court.  He  was  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace  he 
poisoned  himself  c.  B.C.  1*64  (2  Mace.  x.  18). 
—8.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Simon  the  Maocabee.  He  was  « 
man  of  great  wealth,  and  being  inyested  with 
the  government  of  the  district  of  Jericho, 
formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty 
of  Judaea. 

PTOLEMAE'US  L  80TER,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  during  the  campaigns 
of  Alexander ;  at  whose  death,  he  secured  for 
himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  where  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
kingdom  (b.  a  823).  He  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  youngest  son  Ptol.  H.  Philadelphus, 
two  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  B.C.  288.  Ptol.  Soter  is  described  very 
briefly  in  Daniel  (xl.  6)  as  one  of  those  who 
should  receive  part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
when  it  was  **  divided  toward  the  four  windK 
of  heaven." 


PTOLEMAE'US  II.  PHILADEL'PHtS, 
(B.C.  285-247)  the  youngest  son  of  Ptol.  I., 
was  made  king  two  years  before  his  death,  to 
confirm  the  irregular  succession.  The  con- 
flict between  Egypt  and  Syria  was  renewed 
during  his  reign  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas.     **  But  in 
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tfw  ettd  of  years  /A^^the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt]  joined  themselves  together  [ia  friend' 
ship].  For  the  hinges  daughter  of  the  south 
[Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptol.  Philadelphus] 
oame  [as  bride]  to  the  king  of  the  north 
[Antiochus  II.],  to  make  an  agreement "  (Daa. 
xi.  6).  In  other  respects,  howerer,  this 
reign  vas  a  critical  epoch  for  the  derelop- 
ment  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  for  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  liberal 
encouragement  which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on 
literature  and  science  gare  birth  to  a  new 
school  of  writers  and  thinkers.  The  critical 
fiiculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of  the  oreatiTe, 
and  learning  in  some  sense  supplied  the  place 
of  original  speculation.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  as  true  a 
citixen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek,  should 
renudn  passire  in  the  conflict  of  opinions. 
It  is  enough  now  to  obserre  the  greatness  of 
the  consequences  invoWed  in  the  union  of 
Greek  language  with  Jewish  thought.  From 
this  time  the  Jew  was  familiarised  with  the 
great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in  some 
degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  elder 
Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexame- 
ter poem.  Another  epic  poem,  **on  the 
Jews,"  was  written  by  Theodotus.  The  work 
of  Aristobulus  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Law  was  a  still  more  important  result  of  the 
combination  of  the  old  faith  with  Greek 
culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  later 
allegories.  A  second  time  and  in  a  new 
fMhion  Egypt  disciplined  a  people  of  God. 
It  first  impressed  upon  a  nation  the  firm 
unity  of  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  recon- 
nected a  matured  people  with  the  world  from 
which  it  bud  been  called  out. 


PTOLEMAE'US  III.  EUER'GETES  (b.c. 
S47.222)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptol.  Philad. 
and  brother  of  Berenice  the  wife  of  Antiochus 
II.  The  repudiation  and  murder  of  his  sister 
famished  him  with  an  occasion  for  inrading 
Syria  (c.  b.c.  246).  He  "  stood  tip,  a  branch 
out  of  her  stock  [sprung  ttom  the  same 
parents]  in  his  [father's]  estate;  and  set 
himself  at  [the  head  of]  his  army^  and  eame 
against  iho  fortresses  of  the  king  of  the  north 


[Antiochus],  and  dealt  against  them  and 
prevailed"  (Dan.  xL  7).  He  extended  hia 
conquests  as  far  as  Antiooh,  and  then  east- 
wards to  Babylon,  but  was  recalled  to  Egypt 
by  tidings  of  seditions  which  had  broken  out 
there.  His  success  was  brilliant  and  com- 
plete. "  ffe  carried  captive  itUo  JBgypt  the 
gods  [of  the  conquered  nations]  with  their 
molten  images^  and  with  their  preeioua  veesels 
of  silver  afid  gold"  (Dan.  xL  8).  This  cap- 
ture  of  sacred  trophies  earned  fbr  the  king 
the  name  JSuergetes — "  Benefisetor.**  After 
his  return  to  Egypt  (dr.  b.c.  S4S)  hesoifered 
a  great  part  of  the  conquered  provinoea  to 
fall  again  under  the  power  of  Seleneua.  But 
the  attempts  which  Seleucus  made  to  attack 
Egypt  terminated  disastrously  to  himself. 
He  first  collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a  storm ;  and  then,  as  if 
by  some  judicial  infatuation,  '*  heca$ne  ageneut 
the  realm  of  the  king  of  the  eouth,  and  [being 
defeated]  returned  to  Ms  own  land  [to 
Antioch]*'  (Dan.  xi.  9;  Justin  xxtU.  S). 
After  this  Ptolemy  "  desUted  some  years  preen 
[attacking]  the  king  of  the  north"  (Dan.  xi.  8). 


PTOLEMAE'US  IV.  PHILOP'ATOR  (b.c. 
222-205).  After  the  death  of  Ptol.  Euergetes 
the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  rapidly  degenerated. 
Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  to  the  last  degree  sensual, 
effeminate,  and  debased.  But  externally  bis 
kingdom  retained  its  power  and  splendour  ; 
end  when  circumstances  forced  him  to  action, 
Ptolemy  himself  showed  ability  not  unworthy 
of  his  race.  The  description  of  the  campaign 
of  Raphia  (b.c.  217)  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
gires  a  viTid  description  of  his  character. 
**The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Oeraunus  and 
Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred  up,  andae^ 
sembled  a  multitude  qf  great  forces;  and  one 
af  them  [Antiochus]  eame  and  overflowed  a$»d 
passed  through  [eren  to  Pelusium  :  Polyb.  r. 
62];  and  he  returned  [firom  Seleucia,  to 
which  he  had  retired  during  a  fdthless  truce  : 
Polyb.  T.  66];  and  they  [Antiochus  and 
Ptolemy]  were  stirred  tip  [in  war]  even  to  hie 
[Antiochus*]  fortress.  And  tho  king  of  the 
south  [PtoL   PhUopator]    was    moved   with 
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ehoier,  and  earns  forth  and  fought  with  him 
[at  Baphia] ;  and  he  tet  forth  a  great 
multitude  ;  and  the  multitude  was  given  into 
hie  hand  [to  lead  to  battle] ;  and  the  multi- 
tude raieed  iteelf  [proudly  for  the  conflict], 
and  hie  heart  ujoe  lifted  up,  and  he  east  dawn 
ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  r.  86) ;  hut  he  was 
not  vigorous  "  [to  reap  the  Amits  of  his  tIo- 
tory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12  ;  cf.  8  Maco.  i.  1.5). 
After  this  decisiTe  success  Ptol.  Fhilopator 
rislted  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Syria,  and 
among  oUiers  Jerusalem.  After  offering 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Temple  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  A  sudden 
paralysis  hindered  his  design ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  Alexandria  he  determined  to  in- 
flict on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  rengeanoe 
for  his  disappointment.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  child,  PtoL  V.  Epiphanes,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old. 


PTOLEMAE'XJS  V.  EPIPH'ANES  (B.C. 
205-1 8 1 ) .  The  reign  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes  was 
a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
The  riralry  between  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
parties,  which  had  for  some  time  divided  the 
people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in  the  strug- 
gles which  marked  his  minority.  In  the 
strong  language  of  Daniel,  **  The  robbers  qf 
the  people  exalted  themselves  to  establish  the 
vision"  (Dan.  xL  14).  The  accession  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a  disputed 
regency  furnished  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  foreign  invasion.  **  Many  stood  up 
agaitut  the  king  of  the  south "  under  Antio- 
chos  the  Great  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia, 
who  formed  a  league  for  the  dismemberment 
of  his  kingdom.  **8o  the  long  qf  the  north 
[Antiochus]  came^  and  east  up  a  mounts  and 
took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon],  and  the 
arms  <^f  the  south  did  not  withstand "  [at 
Paneas,  b.o.  198]  (Dan.  xL  14,  15).  The 
Romans  interfered,  and  in  order  to  retain  the 
provinces  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Judaea,  Antiochus  "^ore  Aim  [Ptolemy,  his 
daughter  Cleopatra]  a  young  maiden"  [as  his 
betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  17).  But  in  the 
end  his  policy  only  partially  succeeded. 
After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 


was  consummiited  (b.c.  193),  Cleopatm  did 
"  not  stand  on  his  side,"  but  supported  her 
husband  in  maintaining  the  alliance  with 
Borne.  The  disputed  prcvinces,  however, 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Antiochus; 
and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time  when 
he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  recover 
them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  successor 
of  Antiochus. 


PTOLEMAE'US  VI.  PHILOME'TOR  (b.c. 
181-145).  On  the  death  of  Ptol.  Epiphanes, 
his  wife  Cleopatra  held  the  regency  for  her 
young  son,  Ptol.  Philometor,  and  preserved 
peace  with  Syria  till  she  died,  b.o.  173.  The 
government  then  fell  into  unworthy  hands, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria 
(comp.  2  Mace.  iv.  21).  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
seems  to  have  made  the  claim  a  pretext  for 
invading  Egypt.  The  generals  of  Ptolemy 
were  defeated  near  Pelosium,  probably  at  the 
close  of  B.a  171  (1  Maoc  L  16  ff.) ;  and  in 
the  next  year  Antiochus,  having  secured  the 
person  of  the  young  king,  reduced  almost  the 
whole  of  Egypt  (comp.  2  Maco.  r.  1).  Mean- 
while Ptol.  EuergetesII.,  the  younger  brother 
of  Ptol.  PhUometor,  assumed  the  supreme 
power  at  Alexandria ;  and  Antiochus,  under 
the  pretext  of  recovering  the  crown  for 
Philometor,  besieged  Alexandria  in  b.c  169. 
By  this  time,  however,  his  selfish  designs 
were  apparent :  tha  brothers  were  reconciled, 
and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for 
the  time  in  the  arrangement  which  they 
made.  But  while  doing  so  he  prepared  for 
another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  already 
approaching  Alexandria,  when  he  was  met 
by  the  Boman  embassy  led  by  C.  Popillius 
Laenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Boman 
senate,  insisted  on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.c. 
168,)  a  command  which  the  late  victory  at 
Pydna  made  it  impossible  to  disobey.  These 
campaigns,  which  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  visite  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in 
B.o.  170,  168,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan. 
xi.  25-30.  After  the  discomfiture  of  Antio- 
chus, Philometor  was  for  some  time  occupied 
in  resisting  the  ambitious  designs  of  his 
brother,  who  made    two    attempta  to  add 
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Crpnis  to  the  kingdom  of  Gyrene,  which  iras 
allotted  to  him.  Having  effectually  put 
down  these  attempts,  he  tamed  his  attention 
again  to  Syria.  During  the  hrief  reign  of 
Antiochus  Eupator  he  seems  to  hare  sup- 
ported Philip  against  the  regent  Lysias 
(Comp.  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  After  the  murder 
of  Eupator  by  Demetrius  I.,  Philometor 
espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the 
riral  claimant  to  the  throne,  because  Deme- 
trius had  made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus ;  and 
when  Alexander  had  defeated  and  slain  his 
riral,  he  accepted  the  orertures  which  he 
made,  and  gare  him  his  daugMer  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  (b.c.  150 :  1  llioc.  x.  51-58). 
But,  according  to  1  Maoc.  xL  1,  10,  Sec,  the 
alliance  was  not  made  in  good  ftiith,  but  only 
as  a  means  towards  securing  possession  of 
Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander  him- 
self made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Ptolemy  (comp.  1  Mace.  xl.  10),  which 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  support  to  Deme- 
trius II.,  to  whom  also  he  gare  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  taken  fh>m  Alexander.  The 
whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and 
A.Hia  (1  Mace.  xi.  18).  Alexander  made  an 
effort  to  reooTer  his  crown,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  In  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  did  not  long  ei\Joy  his  ^ueeess. 
He  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died 
within  a  few  days  (1  Maoc.  xi.  18).  Ptole- 
maeus  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt 
who  is  noticed  in  Sacred  history,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Leontopolis. 


PTOLEMAlS.     [ACOHO.J 

PUBLICAN.  The  class  designated  by 
this  word  in  the  N.  T.  were  employed  as  ool- 
lectors  of  the  Roman  revenue.  The  Roman 
senate  farmed  the  vecUgalia  (direct  taxes) 
and  the  portoria  (customs)  to  capitalists  who 
undertook  to  pay  a  giren  sum  into  the  trea- 
sury {in  publicum),  and  so  received  the  name 
of  publieani.  Contracts  of  this  kind  fell 
naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  eguiUt,  as  the 
richest  class  of  Romans.     They  appointed 


managers,  under  whom  were  the  potUtwm, 
the  actual  custom-house  offloers,  who  exa- 
mined each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  im- 
ported, assessed  its  value  more  or  leas  arbi- 
trarily, wrote  out  the  ticket,  and  ralbreed 
payment.  The  latter  were  oommonly  natives 
of  the  province  in  which  they  were  stationed, 
as  being  brought  daily  into  contact  with  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  name  jwWi- 
caiU  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the  K.  T. 
exclusively,  of  the  partitortt.  The  system 
was  essentially  a  vicious  one.  The  portUarm 
were  encouraged  in  the  most  vexations  or 
fhiudulent  exactions,  and  a  remedy  was  all 
but  impossible.  They  overcharged  whenever 
they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iiL  18).  Tbej 
brought  false  charges  of  smuggling  in  the 
hope  of  extorting  hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8). 
They  detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere 
suspicion.  It  was  the  basest  of  all  livdi- 
hoods.  AU  this  was  enough  to  bring  the 
class  into  ill-favour  everywhere.  In  Judaea 
and  Galilee  there  were  special  eireumstanoes 
of  aggravation.  The  employment  brought 
out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish  eha- 
racter.  The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  a« 
to  the  absolute  unlawftilness  of  paying  tri- 
bute at  all  made  matters  worse.  The  Scribes 
who  discussed  the  question  (Matt.  xxiL  15), 
for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative. 
In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  acoording^, 
the  Publicans  of  the  N.  T.  were  regarded  as 
traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  fire- 
quent  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  willing 
tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus  prae- 
tically  excommunicated  ftimished  some  of  the 
earliest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of 
Oar  Lord.  The  position  of  Zacchaeos  as  a 
*'  chief  among  the  publicans  "  (Luke  xix.  2), 
implies  a  gradation  of  some  kind  among  the 
persons  thus  emplc7ed. 

PUB'UUS,  the  chief  man— probeUy  the 
governor — of  Melita,  who  received  and  lodged 
St.  Paul  and  his  oorapanions  on  the  oocasioa 
of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island 
(Acts  xxviii.  7).  Publius  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  praetor  oi 
Sicily  to  whose  Jurisdiction  MeliU  or  Malta 
belonged. 

PU'DENS,  a  Christian  friend  of  Timothy 
at  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  According  to 
legend  he  was  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and 
friend  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  martyred  under 
Nero. 

PUL,  a  country  or  nation  mentioned  in  Is. 
Ixvi.  19.  It  is  spoken  of  with  distant  na- 
tions, and  is  supposed  by  some  to  represent 
the  island  Philae  in  Egypt. 

PUL,  an  Assyrian  king,  and  the  first  of 
those  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Be 
made  an  expedition  against  Menahem,  king 
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of  Inrael  mboat  b.c  770  (2  K.  xr,  19,  SO). 
The  AssTrUn  monuments  hare  a  king,  whose 
name  ia  read  rery  doabtMly  as  Vul'lush  or 
/po-ZtMA,  at  about  the  period  when  Pul  must 
have  reigned.  His  probable  date  is  b.o.  800- 
750,  while  Pul,  as  we  hare  seen,  ruled  orer 
Assyria  in  b.c.  770.  The  Hebrew  name  Pol 
is  undoubtedly  curtailed;  for  no  Assyrian 
name  consists  of  a  single  element. 

PULSE  occurs  only  in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i. 
1 2, 16,  as  the  translation  of  words,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  **  seeds "  of  any  kind. 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grain 
of  any  kind,  whether  barley,  wheat,  millet, 
▼etches,  Ac. 

PUNISHMENTS.  Punishments  are  two- 
fold. Capital  and  Secondary.  I.  (A.)  Of  the 
former  kind,  the  following  only  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Law.  1.  Stoning^  which  was 
the  ordinary  mode  of  exeeution  (Ex.  xyIL  4 ; 
Luke  XX.  6  ;  John  x.  81 ;  Aets  xir.  5).  In 
the  case  of  idolatry,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
in  other  cases  also,  the  witnesses,  of  whom 
there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were  required 
to  cast  the  first  stone  (DeuLxiii.  9 ;  Acts  viL 
58).  2.  Banging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct 
punishment  (Num.  xxr.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxL  6, 
9).  8.  Buming,  in  pre-Mosaio  times,  was 
the  punishment  for  unchastity  (Qen.  xxxriii. 
24).  Under  the  Law  it  is  ordered  in  the 
case  of  a  priest's  daughter  (Ler.  xxL  9).  4. 
Death  by  the  eword  or  epear  is  named  in  the 
Law  (Ex.  xix.  IS,  xxxii.  27  ;  Num.  xxr. 
7):  and  it  occurs  fkrequently  in  regal  and 
poet-Babylonian  times  (1  K.  iL  25,  84,  xix. 
1 ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  Ac).  5.  Strangling  is 
said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  most  common  but  least  serere  of  the 
capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or 
mud,  and  then  strangling  him  by  a  cloth 
twisted  round  the  neck.  (B.)  Besides  these 
ordinary  capital  punishments,  we  read  of 
others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of 
an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former,  1. 
CaucxnxiON  is  treated  elsewhere.  2 .  Drown- 
ing^ though  not  ordered  under  the  Law,  was 
practised  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jerome 
to  have  been  In  use  among  the  Jews.  8. 
Sawing  anmder  or  crushing  beneath  iron 
instruments  (2  Sam.  xii.  81,  and  perhaps 
Prov.  XX.  28;  Heb.  xi.  87).  4.  Pounding 
in  a  mtoriart  or  heating  to  death,  is  aUuded  to 
in  Pror.  xxvii.  22,  but  not  as  a  legal  punish- 
ment, and  oases  are  described  (2  Mace  vi. 
38,  80).  5.  Precipitation^  attempted  in  the 
ease  ol  our  Lord  at  Naxareth,  and  carried 
out  in  that  of  captives  fh>m  the  Edomites, 
and  of  St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  firom  "the  pinnacle"  of  the  Temple. 
Criminals  executed  b)*  law  were  buried  out- 


side the  city-gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were 
flung  upon  their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25,  26 ; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  17;  Jer.  xxii.  19).— U.  Of 
eeeondary  pumishmmte  among  the  Jews  the 
original  principles  were,  1.  RetaHatitm,  "  eye 
for  eye,"  fto.  (Ex.  xxi.  24,  25).  2.  Com- 
peneation,  identical  (restitution),  or  analo- 
gous ;  payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power 
(Ex.  xxL  18-86;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21;  Deut. 
xix.  21).  Slander  against  a  wife's'  honour 
waa  to  be  oompensated  to  her  parents  by  a 
fine  of  108  shdiels,  and  the  tradueer  him- 
self to  be  punished  with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii. 
18,  19).  8.  Stripee,  whose  number  was  not 
to  exceed  fbrty  (Deut.  xxv.  8) ;  whence  the 
Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed  thirty-nine  (2 
Cor.  xL  24).  4.  Seourging  with  thorns  is 
mentioned  Judg.  viiL  16.  The  etoeke  are 
mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2 ;  paeeing  through  fire, 
2  Sam.  xii.  81;  mumaiion,  Judg.  L  6;  2 
Maoo.  vii.  4  ;  and  see  2  Sam.  iv.  12 ;  plmk- 
ing  out  hair.  Is.  L  6 ;  in  later  times,  impri» 
Monment,  and  eon^Ueation  or  exile.  Ear.  vii. 
26 ;  Jer.  xxxvlL  15,  xxxviii.  6 ;  Acta  iv.  8, 
V.  18,  xU.  4. 

PUN 'ON,  one  of  the  Balting-plaees  of  the 
Israelite  host  during  the  last  portion  of  the 
Wandering  (Num.  xxxiiL  42,  48).  By  Eu- 
sebiufl  and  Jerome  It  is  identified  with  Phaeno, 
which  contained  the  copper-mines  so  noto- 
rious at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between 
Petra  and  Zoar. 

PURIFICATION,  in  ito  legal  and  technical 
sense.  Is  applied  to  the  ritual  observances 
whereby  an  Israelite  was  formally  absolved 
tnm  the  taint  of  unoleanness.  The  essence 
of  purification,  in  all  eases,  consisted  in  the 
use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution 
or  aspersion;  but  in  the  nuyora  delieta  of 
legal  undeanness,  sacrifices  of  various  kinds 
were  added,  and  the  ceremonies  throughout 
bore  an  expiatory  character.  Ablution  of 
the  person  and  of  the  clothes  was  required 
in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Lev.  xv.  18,  xi. 
25,  40,  XV.  16,  17.  In  eases  of  ohUdbirth 
the  sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev. 
xii.  6).  The  eeremonies  of  purification  re- 
quired in  cases  of  contact  with  a  corpse  or  a 
grave  are  detailed  in  Num.  xix.  The  purifi- 
cation of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal 
proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch 
of  uneleanness.  The  rites  are  described  in 
Lev.  xi«.  4-32.  The  necessity  of  purification 
was  extended  in  the  post-Babylonian  period 
to  a  variety  of  unauthorised  cases.  Cum 
and  pota,  brasen  vessels  and  couches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  i-itual  observance 
{iUrk  vii.  4).  The  washing  of  the  hande 
before  meals  was  oonducted  in  a  formal 
manner  (Mark  viL  3). ~ What  may  have  been 
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the  speclfle  causet  of  ancleannem  in  those 
who  came  up  to  purify  themselves  before  the 
Passover  (John  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Naxarite's  vow 
(Acts  xxi.  24,  26)  we  are  not  informed. — In 
conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purifi- 
cation is  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea 
of  uncleanness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew 
But  with  all  other  nations  simple  ablution 
sufficed ;  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The 
Jew  alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory 
offerings  to  discern  to  its  full  extent  the  con- 
nexion between  the  outward  sign  and  the 
nward  fount  of  impurity. 

PURIM  {Lots),  the  annual  festival  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  preservation  of 
the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  massacre  with 
which  they  were  threatened  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.).  It  was 
probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony. 
Their  great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have 
been  very  superstitious,  and  much  given  to 
casting  lots  (Esth.  iii.  7).  They  gave  the 
name  Purim,  or  "  Lots,"  to  the  commemora- 
tive festival,  because  he  had  thrown  lots  to 
ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspicious  for 
him  to  carry  into  effect  the  bloody  decree 
which  the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance 
(Esth.  ix.  24).  The  festival  huted  two  days, 
and  was  regularly  observed  on  the  14th  and 
1 5th  of  Adar.  According  to  modem  custom,  as 
soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear,  when  the 
14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  candles 
are  lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the 
people  assemble  in  the  synagogue.  After  a 
short  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  commences.  The  book 
is  written  in  a  peculiar  manner,  on  a  roll 
called  **the  Boll'*  (Meffillah),  When  the 
reader  comes  to  the  name  of  Haman,  the  con- 
gregation cry  out,  "  May  his  name  be  blotted 
out,"  or  **  Let  the  name  of  the  ungodly 
perish."  When  the  Megillah  is  read  through, 
the  whole  congregation  exclaim,  "  Cursed  be 
Haman;  blessed  be  Mordeeai;  cnrsed  be 
Zoresh  (the  wife  of  Haman) ;  blessed  be 
Esther ;  cursed  be  aU  idolaters ;  blessed  be 
all  Israelites,  and  blessed  be  Harbonah  who 
hanged  Haman."  In  the  morning  service  in 
the  synagogue,  on  the  14th,  after  the  prayers, 
the  passage  is  read  firom  the  Law  (Ex.  xvii. 
8-16)  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv. 
8),  the  supposed  ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth. 
iii.  I).  The  Megillah  is  then  read  again  in 
the  same  manner.  The  14th  of  Adar,  as  the 
very  day  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews,  is 
more  solemnly  kept  than  the  18th  ;  but  when 
the  service  in  the  synagogue  is  over  all  give 
themselves  up  to  merrymaking. 


PUBSE.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a  Jo«ir- 
ney,  were  provided  with  a  bag.  In  which 
they  carried  their  money  (Gen.  xliL  S3 ; 
ProT.  L  14,  Tii.  20 ;  Is.  xlvi.  6),  and,  if  tbey 
were  merchants,  also  their  weights  (Dent. 
XXV.  18  ;  Mio.  vi.  11).  This  bag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  /3«Aamor  (Lnke  x. 
4,  xii.  88,  xxlL  88,  86),  and  yAMnnMoyu^ 
(John  xii.  6,  xiiL  29).  The  girdle  also  served 
as  a  purse  (Matt.  z.  9  ;  Mark  vL  8).  LadiM 
wore  ornamental  purses  (Is.  ilL  23). 

PUT  (1  Chr.  L  8  ;  Nah.  Ui.  9)     [Phtt.] 

PUTE'OLI,  the  great  landing-place  of  tra- 
vellers to  Italy  from  the  Levant,  and  the 
harbour  to  which  the  Alexandrian  oom-ships 
brought  their  cargoes  (Acts  xxvii.  18).  The 
celebrated  bay  which  is  now  '*the  bay  o^ 
Naples,"  was  then  called  "  Sinus  Puteolanna.** 
The  city  was  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  tbe 
bay.  The  name  Puteoli  arose  tnm  the  strooir 
mineral  springs  which  are  characteristie  of 
the  place.  It  is  now  a  fourth-rate  Italiaa 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  JPHumnH. 

PUTIEL.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel 
was  wife  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and 
mother  of  Phinehas  (Ex.  tL  28). 

PTOARO  occurs  (Deut.  xiv.  8)  in  the  list 
of  clean  animals  as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb. 
iUsJUfnt  the  name  apparently  of  some  qtedes 
of  antelope,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
identify  it. 


QUAILS  (Heb.  OUh,  ai6k).  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 
in  the  Pentateuch  (Ex.  xvL  18 ;  Num.  xL 
81,  82)  and  the  108th  Ps.  denotes  the  common 
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quail  (Ootumix  dactffliaonam).  The  expres- 
sion **  ms  it  were  tiro  cabite  (high)  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  "  (Nam.  xL  SI)  refers  pro- 
bably to  the  height  at  whioh  the  quails  flew 
abore  the  groond,  in  their  ezhaosted  con- 
dition firom  their  long  flight.  As  to  the  enor- 
mens  quantities  which  the  least  successftil 
Israelite  is  said  to  hare  taken,  yiz.  *'ten 
biKners,"  in  the  space  of  a  night  and  two 
days,  there  is  erery  reason  for  belieying  that 
the  **  homers  "  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote 
strictly  the  measure  of  that  name,  but  simply 
**  a  heap."  The  Israelites  would  hare  had 
Uttle  difficulty  in  capturing  large  quantities 
of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to  arriTe  at 
places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted  by 
their  flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets 
only,  but  by  the  hand.  They  "  spread  the 
quails  round  about  the  camp  : "  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  them.  The  Egyptians 
similarly  prepared  these  birds.  The  expres- 
sion ** quails  firom  the  sea"  (Num.  zi  81) 
must  not  be  restricted  to  denote  that  the 
birds  came  from  the  sea  as  their  starting- 
point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show  the  direc- 
tion firom  whioh  they  were  coming.  The 
quails  were,  at  the  time  of  the  erent  narrated 
in  the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey 
of  migration  northwards.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  time  specified,  *'  it  was  at  even  " 
that  they  began  to  arriTe ;  and  they  no  doaibt 
continued  to  come  all  the  night.  Many  ob- 
aerrers  hare  recorded  that  the  quail  migrates 
by  night. 

QUARTUS,  a  Christian  of  Corinth  (Bom. 
xrl.  28),  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the 
Serenty  disciples,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Berytos. 

QUATERNION,  a  military  term,  signifying 
a  guard  of  four  soldiers,  two  of  whom  wtire 
attached  to  the  person  of  a  prisoner,  while 
the  other  two  kept  watch  outside  the  door  of 
his  cell  (Acts  xU.  4). 

QUEEN.  This  tiUe  is  properly  applied  to 
the  queen-mother,  since  in  an  Oriental  house- 
hold, it  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of  the 
master  who  exercises  the  highest  authority. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  sight 
appears,  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of 
polygamy.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of 
the  queen-mother  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
narratire  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and 
Bathsheba,  as  given  in  1  K.  ii.  19  ff.  The 
term  is  applied  to  Maachah,  Asa's  mother, 
who  was  deposed  from  her  dignity  in  con- 
sequence of  her  idolatry  (1  K.  xv.  18;  2  Chr. 
XV.  16) ;  to  Jexebel  as  contrasted  with  Joram 
(S  K.  X.  13,  '*  the  children  of  the  king,  and 
the  children  of  the  queen ") ;  and  to  the 
mother  of  Jehoiachin  or  Joconlah  (Jer.  xiii. 
18 ;  compare  2  K.  xxiv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2). 


QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN  (Jer.  vU.  18,  xUv. 
17,  18,  19,  25)  is  the  moon,  worshipped  as 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to  whom  the  Hebrew 
women  oflTered  cakes  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

QUICKSANDS,  THE,  more  properly  ths 
Stbtis  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  the  broad  and  deep 
bight  on  the  North  Aflrican  coast  between 
Carthage  and  Cyrene.  The  name  is  derived 
firom  Sertj  an  Arabic  word  for  a  desert.  For 
two  reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of 
peculiar  dread  to  the  ancient  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean,  partly  because  of  the 
drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the  shore 
itself;  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  shallows 
and  tiie  uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the 
bay.  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes:  the 
eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Guif  of 
Sidra;  and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the 
Chilf  of  Oab»$,  It  is  the  former  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  passage  of  the 
Acts. 

QUIYEB.     [Aam,  p.  45.] 


RA'AMAH,  a  son  of  Cush,  and  (kther  of 
the  Cushite  Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x. 
7).  The  tribe  of  Raamah  became  afterwards 
renowned  as  traders  (Es.  xxviL  22).  They 
were  settled  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

RAB'BAH,  a  very  strong  place  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Am- 
monites. In  flve  passages  (Deut.  iii.  1 1 ; 
3  Sam.  xii.  26,  xvU.  27 ;  Jer.  xlix.  2 ;  £z. 
xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  Rabbath  or 
raa  AuMONrrxs,  or,  childrkn  op  Amhok  ; 
but  elsewhere  (Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  I, 
xU.  27,  29 ;  1  Chr.  xx.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Ex. 
XXV.  5 ;  Amos  L  14)  simply  Rabbah.  When 
flrst  named  it  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
bed  or  sarcophagus  of  the  giant  Og  (Deut. 
iii.  11).  David  sent  Joab  to  besiege  Rabbah 
(2  Sam.  xi.  1).  The  siege  must  have  lasted 
two  years.  The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites 
appear  to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the 
siege  (2  Sam.  xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Joab  succeeded  in  capturing  a  por- 
tion of  the  place— the  "  city  of  waters,"  that 
is,  the  lower  town,  so  called  fi*om  its  con- 
taining the  perennial  stream  whioh  rises  in 
and  still  flows  through  it.  But  the  citadel, 
which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lower  town,  a  place  of  very  great  strength, 
still  remained  to  be  taken ;  and  the  honour 
of  this  capture,  Joab  insists  on  reserving  for 
the  king.  Shortly  after  David's  arrival  the 
fortress  was  taken  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-31).  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  4cmolished, 
or  whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the 
slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In  the  time  of 
Amos,  two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  it  hul 
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a^ain  a  "wall**  and  **  palaces,**  and  was  still 
tho  sanctuary  of  Molech— "the  king"  (Am. 
i.  14).  So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3), 
when  its  dependent  towns  are  mentioned, 
and  when  it  is  named  in  such  terms  as  imply 
that  it  was  of  equal  importance  with  Jeru- 
salem (Ez.  xxi.  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xl.  14), 
held  such  court  as  he  could  muster;  and 
within  its  walls  was  plotted  the  attack  of 
Ishmael,  which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life,  and 
drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  In  the  period 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Rab- 
hath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  importance,  and  the  scene  of  many 
contests.  From  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.o. 
285-247)  it  received  the  name  of  Philjl- 
DKr.PHiA.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop.  Its  ruins,  which  are  considerable, 
are  found  at  AmmlUit  about  22  miles  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a 
branch,  or  perhaps  the  main  course,  of  the 
Wady  Ztrka,  usually  identified  with  the 
Jabbok.  The  public  buildings  are  said  to  be 
Roman,  except  the  citadel,  which  is  described 
as  of  large  square  stones  put  together  with- 
out cement,  and  which  is  probably  more 
ancient  than  the  rest. 

RAB'BATH  MOAB.     [Ax.] 

RAB'BI,  a  title  of  respect  signifying 
Master,  Teacher,  given  by  the  Jews  to  their 
doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  addressed  to 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvl.  25,  49 ; 
Mark  U.  5,  xL  21,  xiv.  45 ;  John  1.  39,  50, 
iii.  2,  26,  iv.  31,  vL  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  An- 
other form  of  the  title  was  Rabboni  (Bfark 
X.  51 ;  John  xx.  16).  The  i  which  U  added 
to  these  titles  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
pronominal  affix  **  My ; "  but  it  is  to  bo  noted 
that  St.  John  does  not  translate  either  of 
these  by  "  Jfy  Master,"  but  simply  "Master," 
80  that  the  t  would  seem  to  have  lost  any 
espedal  significance  as  a  possessive  pronoun 
intimating  appropriation  or  endearment,  and, 
like  the  "my"  in  titles  of  respect  among" 
ourselves,  or  in  such  terms  as  Jfonseigneur, 
Jfonsieur,  to  bo  merely  part  of  the  formal 
address.  The  title  RabU  is  not  known  to 
have  been  used  before  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  rise 
about  the  time  of  the  disputes  between  the 
rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  Rabbi 
was  considered  a  higher  title  than  Bab,  and 
Rabban  higher  than  Rabbi. 

RABBO'NI.     [Rabbi.]. 

RAB-MAO  (Jer.  xxxix.  S,  13),  a  title 
borne  by  Nergal-shareser,  probably  identical 
with  the  king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Nerig- 
llssar.     [NEitoAL-snABMKtt.]    This  king,  as 


well  as  certain  other  important  ] 
is  found  to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babykmiais 
inscriptions.  It  is  written  indeed  with  a 
somewhat  different  vocalisation,  bein^  resd 
as  Jtabti-Emga,  The  significatioii  is  aooie. 
what  doubtftil.  Bahu  is  most  eertainly 
**  great,"  or  "  chief; "  but  Mag^  or  Brnfo,  is 
an  obscure  term.  It  has  been  commo&I> 
identified  with  the  word  "  Magna,"  bat  this 
identification  is  very  uncertain. 

RAB'SARIS.  1.  An  offieer  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Bahahakrh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hrafkiah 
(2  K.  xviiL  17).— S.  One  of  the  princes  <rf 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  present  at  tbe 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588  (Jer.  xxxix. 
3,  13). — BabMiris  is  probably  rather  the 
name  of  an  office  than  of  an  individaal,  the 
word  signifying  chief  eunuch.  In  Dan.  L  3, 
Ashpenaz  is  called  the  master  of  the  eonudw 
(Rab-sariidm).  It  is  not  improbable  that  in 
Jeremiah  xxxix.  we  have  not  only  tbc  title 
of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his  name  also, 
either  Sarsechlm  (ver.  3)  or  (ver.  13)  Nebo- 
shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvL  1). 

RAB'SHAKEH  (2  K.  xvUL,  xix. ;  b. 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii),  one  of  the  offioers  d  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  [Hxzbkiah.]  Many 
have  imagined,  ttom  the  familiarity  of  Bab- 
shakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  a 
Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of 
Israel.  The  English  vmion  takes  Bab- 
ehakeh  as  the  name  of  a  person;  but  it  is  more 
probably  the  name  of  the  offlee  whioh  he  held 
at  the  court,  that  of  chief  cupbearer. 

RA'CA,  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the 
Jews  of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt.  r.  22), 
derived  ttcm.  the  Chaldee  r£Uf,  **  worth- 
less." 

RACE.     [Gamra.] 

BA'CHAB.  Rahab  the  harlot  (Matt 
i.5). 

RA'CHEL,  the  younger  of  the  danghtert 
of  Laban,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  and  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Bei\Jamin.  The  incidents  of  her 
life  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii., 
XXXV.  The  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has 
always  had  a  peculiar  interest.  The  beauty 
of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  whioh  she  was 
loved  by  Jacob  fitmi  their  first  meeting  by 
the  well  of  Haran,  when  he  showed  to  her 
the  simple  courtesies  of  the  desert  life,  and 
kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Rebekah's 
son ;  the  long  servitude  with  which  be 
patiently  served  for  her,  in  whioh  the  eevec 
years  "  seemed  to  him  but  a  few  days,  In 
the  love  he  had  to  her ;"  their  marriage  at 
last;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the  very 
time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  eon  hex 
own  long-delayed  hopes  were  sooompliahed, 
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and  she  had  beoome  itlll  more  endeared  to 
her  husband ;  his  deep  grief  and  ever-liring 
regrets  for  her  loss  (Gen.  zlviii.  7) :  these 
things  make  np  a  touching  tale  of  personal 
and  domestic  history  which  has  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  Rachel.  Tet  from  what  is 
related  to  as  concerning  her  character  there 
does  not  seem  moch  to  claim  any  high 
degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  dis- 
content and  trettol  impatience  shown  in  her 
grief  at  being  for  a  time  childless,  moved 
eren  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (Oen.  xxx. 
1,2).  She  appears  moreover  to  hare  shared 
all  the  duplicity  and  fSfOsehood  of  her  family. 
See,  for  instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  fkthei^s 
images,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence 
of  mind  with  which  she  concealed  her  theft 
(Gen.  zxxi.}.  From  this  incident  we  may 
also  infer  that  she  was  not  altogether  ftree 
from  the  superstitions  and  idolatry  which 
prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abraham  had 
been  called  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14). —Baehsr a 
tomb. — **  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave ;  that  is 
the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this  day  " 
(Gen.  XXXV.  19,  SO).  The  site  of  Rachel's 
tomb,  "  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem,»»  "  a  little 
way  to  come  to  Ephrath,"  *'  in  the  border  of 
Bei\)amin,"  has  never  been  questioned.  It 
is  about  two  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and  one 
mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

RA  'GES,  an  important  city  in  north-eastern 
Media,  where  that  country  bordered  upon 
Parthia.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but  occurs  fi«quently  in  the  Book 
of  Tobit  (L  14,  V.  5,  vi.  10  and  13,  &c.),  and 
twice  in  Judith  (i.  5  and  IS).  Its  ruins, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  SAep,  lie  about 
five  ntiles  8.E.  of  Teheran. 

RAGlJEL,  or  REU'EL.  1.  Probably  the 
same  as  Jethro.  [Jxtbbo.] — 9.  A  pious  Jew 
of  *•  Eebatane,  a  city  of  Media,"  father  of 
Sara,  the  wifo  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iU.  7, 17,  &c.). 

RA'HAB,  or  RA'CHAB,  a  celebrated 
*  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  the  spies 
sent  by  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  land,  hid 
them  in  her  house  from  the  pursuit  of  her 
oountrymen,  was  saved  with  all  her  funily 
when  the  Israelites  sacked  the  city;  and 
became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ances- 
tress of  the  Messiah  (Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Matt.  i.  5). 
She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  combined 
the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfeuring 
men.  She  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  the  art  of 
dyeing,  for  which  the  Phoenicians  were  early 
fhmous ;  since  we  find  the  flat  roof  of  her 
house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax  put  there 
to  dry,  and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson  line  ^ 
In  her  house.    Her  house  waa  situated  on 


the  wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate,  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  persons  coming  in  and 
going  out  of  the  <Atj.  We  may  conjecture 
that  Rahab  therefore  had  been  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on 
the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab 
became  the  mother  of  the  line  fh>m  which 
^rung  David,  and  eventually  Christ;  for 
that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew 
is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain  as  that 
David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  person  as 
David  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  prove  Rachab  dif- 
ferent from  Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
chronolo^-ical  difftculty,  are  singularly  absurd. 
We  may  also  dismiss,  as  inconsistent  with 
troth,  the  attempt  to  clear  her  character  of 
stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an  inn- 
keeper, and  not  a  harlot;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and 
religion  such  a  calling  may  have  implied  a 
far  less  deviation  trom  the  standard  of  moral- 
ity than  it  does  with  us,  and  moreover,  that 
with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have  entered 
upon  a  pure  life.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  **  by  faith  the 
harlot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them  that 
believed  not,  when  she  had  received  the  spies 
with  peace"  (Heb.  xL  81) ;  and  St  James 
fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  works, 
by  asking,  "Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works,  when  she  had  received 
the  messengers,  and  had  sent  them  out  an- 
other way ! "  (James  ii.  25). 

RA'HAB,  a  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Ps. 
Izxxix.  10 ;  Is.  Ii.  9),  signifying  "fierceness, 
insolence,  pride." 

RAIN.  In  the  Bible  Eablt  Rath  signifies 
the  rains  of  the  autumn  (Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Jer. 
T.  24) ;  also  mSrtk  (Joel  ii.  23) ;  and  LAmut 
Raik,  the  rain  of  spring  (Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Job 
xxix.  2S ;  Jer.  iiL  S ;  Hos.  vi.  8 ;  Joel  U. 
23 ;  Zech.  z.  1).  The  early  and  latter  rains 
are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi.  14 ;  Jer. 
V.  24  ;  Joel  U.  28  ;  Hos.  vi.  8  ;  James  v.  7). 
In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of 
elevation  as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity 
occur  corresponding  varieties  of  climate. 
For  six  months  in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and 
the  harvests  are  gathered  in  without  any  of 
the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so  familiar 
lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonable 
storms.  There  are,  however,  very  consider- 
able, and  perhaps  more  than  compensating, 
disadvantages  occasioned  by  this  long  ab- 
sence of  rain :  the  whole  land  becomes  dry, 
parched,  and  brown,  the  cisterns  are  empty, 
the  springs  and  fountains  faU,  and  the 
autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the 
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Beod.  These,  the  early  rains,  commence 
about  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier : 
not  suddenly  but  by  degrees ;  the  husband- 
man  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing  his 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come 
mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west  (Luke 
xli.  54),  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time,  and  falling  chiefly  during  the  night ; 
the  wind  then  shifts  round  to  the  north  or 
east,  and  several  days  of  fine  weather  suc- 
ceed (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During  the  months 
of  November  and  December  the  rains  con- 
tinue to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals ;  after- 
wards they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals, 
and  are  less  heavy ;  but  at  no  period  during 
the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  January 
and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and 
snow  falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot 
or  more,  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  does  not  lie 
long ;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  low  plains.  Rain  continues  to 
fall  more  or  less  during  the  month  of  March ; 
it  is  very  rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon 
the  showers  that  occur  are  generally  light 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  barley  har- 
vest begins  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April, 
and  the  wheat  a  fortnight  later ;  in  Lebanon 
the  grain  is  seldom  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
June.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  early  and  the  latter  rains,  Robin- 
son observes  that  there  are  not  at  the  present 
day  *'  any  particular  periods  of  rain  or  suc- 
cession of  showers,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period 
fjrom  October  to  March  now  constitutes  only 
one  continued  season  of  rain  without  any 
regularly  intervening  term  of  prolonged  fine 
weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has  been 
some  change  in  the  climate,  the  early  and 
the  latter  rains  for  which  the  husbandman 
waited  with  longing,  seem  rather  to  have 
implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn  which 
revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  and 
prepared  it  for  the  seed;  and  the  later 
showers  of  spring,  which  continued  to  re- 
fresh and  forward  both  the  ripening  crops 
and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields  (James 
T.  7;  Prov.  xvi.  15)." 

RAINBOW.  The  token  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  Noah  when  he  came 
forth  from  the  ark,  that  the  waters  should 
no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh. 
The  right  interpretation  of  Oen.  ix.  18  seems 
to  be  that  God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  a  beautiful  object  shining 
in  the  heavens  when  the  sun's  rays  fell  on 
(klling  rain,  and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign  of 
His  love  and  the  witness  of  His  promise 
(Eodos.  xliU.  11).  The  flgurative  and  sym- 
boUeal  use  of  the  rainbow  as  an  emblem  of 


God's  mercy  and  fidthfulness  must  not  be 
passed  over.  In  the  wondrous  vision  shown 
to  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  It.  S),  it 
is  said  that  "there  was  a  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  onto  aa 
emerald :  **  amidst  the  KwPal  vision  of  sur* 
passing  glory  is  seen  the  symbol  of  Hope, 
the  bright  emblem  of  Mercy  and  of  Love. 

RAISINS.     [Vi5B.] 

RAM,  BATTERING,  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
iv.  2,  xxi.  22 ;  and  both  references  are  to 
the  battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians.  In  attacking  tiie 
walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step  appears 
to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or 
bank  of  earth  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  2,  **ca»t  a 
mount  against  it "),  by  which  the  besiegers 
could  bring  their  battering-rams  and  othei 
engines  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  **  The  batter- 
ing-rams," says  Mr.  Layard,  **were  of  several 
kinds.  Some  were  joined  to  moveable  toweiv 
which  held  warriors  and  armed  men.  The 
whole  then  formed  one  great  tonporary 
building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in 
sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and 
even  turrets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  soooe 
bas-reliefs  the  battering-ram  is  without 
wheels  :  it  was  then  perhaps  oonstrueted 
upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved." 

RA'MA,  Matt  iL  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi. 
15.  The  original  passage  alludes  to  a  mas- 
sacre of  Benjamites  or  Ephralmites  (eomp. 
▼er.  9,  18),  at  the  Rsmah  in  Beqjamin  or  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the 
Evangelist  and  turned  into  a  touching  refer- 
ence to  the  slaughter  of  the  InnooenU  at 
Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was  (and  is)  the 
sepulchre  of  Raohd. 

RA'MAH,  a  word  signifying  "  a  hill."  and 
which  in  its  simple  or  compound  shape  ftums 
the  name  of  several  places  in  the  Holy  Land. 
— ^1.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).  Its  site  is  at 
er-Jtdm,  on  the  elevation  which  its  ancient 
name  implies,  about  five  miles  firom  Jeru- 
salem. This  position  is  in  dose  agiccmsnt 
with  the  notices  of  the  BiUe  (Jndg.  iv.  5, 
xix.  18 ;  IK.  XV.  17,  21,  22 ;  2  Chr.  xvL 
1,  5,  6;  Is.  x.  29;  Jer.  xL  1,  fte.).  Its 
proximi^  tp  Gibeah  is  implied  in  1  Sam.  xxii. 
6 ;  Hoe.  v.  8 ;  Esr.  iL  28 ;  Neh.  viL  80 : 
the  last  two  of  which  passages  show  also  that 
its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.  The 
Ramah  in  Neh.  xL  88  ocoupies  a  difl^enat 
position  in  the  list,  and  may  be  a  distinct 
place  situated  Airther  west,  nearer  the  plain. 
— ^8.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel's  Cither 
(1  8am.L  19,  ii.  11),  the  birthplace  of  Ssmnel 
himself,  his  home  and  official  residenoe,  ths 
site  of  his  altar  (viL  17,  viiL  4,  xr.  84,  xjU 
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18,  xlx.  18),  and  finally  his  trarial-place 
(xxT.  1,  xxTiii.  S).  It  is  a  contracted  form 
of  Baxathaiv-zophim.  All  that  is  directly 
said  aa  to  its  situation  is  that  it  was  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  LI),  and  this  would  natu- 
rally  lead  ns  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheohem.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
nairatiye  of  the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in 
connexion  with  which  alone  this  Ramah  is 
mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  region  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibeah,  the  residence  of  Saul,  that  it 
seems  impossible  not  to  look  for  Samuel's 
city  in  the  same  locality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  boundaries  of  Mount  Ephraim  are  no- 
where distinctly  set  forth.  In  the  month  of 
an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in 
the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Ephrainu  In 
this  district,  tradition  places  the  residence  of 
Samuel  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable  eminence 
of  Nd»f  Samwilf  which  rises  four  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  its  height 
(greater  than  that  of  Jerusalem  itself),  itscom- 
manding  position,  and  its  peculiar  shape,render 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  all  the  land- 
scapes of  that  district,  and  make  the  names  of 
Ramah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appropriate  to 
it.— 8.  One  of  the  nineteen  fortified  places 
of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  S6)  named  between 
Adamah  and  Hacor.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  mountainous  country  N.W. 
of  the  Lake  of  Oennesaretk.  In  this  district 
s  place  bearing  the  name  of  Sameh  has  been 
discorered  by  Dr.  Robinsoa.  It  lies  on  the 
main  track  between  Akka  and  the  north  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  about  eight  miles 
E.S.E.  of  &^m{.— 4.  One  of  the  landmarks 
cm  the  boundary  (A.  V.  "eoast")  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and 
Zidon.  Two  places  of  the  same  name  have 
been  discorered  in  ihe  district  allotted  to 
Asher;  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and  within 
About  three  miles  of  it,  the  other  more  than 
ten  miles  off,  and  south-east  of  the  same  dty. 
If  either  of  these  places  represent  the  Bamah 
in  question,  it  certainly  seems  safer  to  identify 
it  with  that  nearest  to  Tyre  and  the  sea-coast. 
— 5.  By  this  name  in  S  K.  riii.  29  and  3  Chr. 
xxiL  6,  only,  is  designated  Bamoth-Oilbad. 
-—6.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
those  re-inhabited  by  the  BenJamites  after 
their  return  trcm  the  Captirity  (Neh.  xi.  S8). 
It  may  be  the  Bamah  of  Benjamin  (above, 
Ho.  1)  or  the  Bamah  of  Samuel,  but  its  posi- 
tion in  the  list  (remote  fh>m  Geba,  Michmash, 
Bethel,  ver.  81,  comp.  Ear.  iL  26,  28),  seems 
to  remove  It  fhrther  west,  to  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  The  situation 
of  tho  modem  Samkk  agrees  very  well  with 


this,  a  town  too  important  and  too  well  placed 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  times. 

BA'MATH-LE'HI,  the  name  bestowed  by 
Samson  on  the  scene  of  his  slaughter  of  the 
thousand  Philistines  with  the  Jaw-bone  (Judg. 
XV.  17).  "He  cast  away  the  Jaw-bone  out 
of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place  '  Ramath- 
lehi,»  "—as  if  "  heaving  of  the  Jaw-bone." 
BA'MATH-MIZ'PEH.  [Rakoth-Gilead.] 
BA'MATH  OF  THE  SOUTH,  more  ac- 
curately Bamah  of  the  South,  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
8),  apparent  at  its  extreme  south  limit.  It 
appears  from  this  passage  to  have  been  an- 
other name  for  Baalath-Beer.  It  is  in  all 
probabili^  the  same  place  as  South  Bamoth 
(I  Sam.  XXX.  27). 

BAMATHA'IM-ZO'PHIM.  ^Bamah,  2.] 
BAM'ESFA  or  BAAM'SES,  a  city  and 
district  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  narrative  of  the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his 
father  and  brethren  in  Egypt,  where  it  is 
related  tiiat  a  possesion  was  given  them  **  in 
the  land  of  Bameses  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  II).  This 
land  of  Barneses,  either  corresponds  to  the 
land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more 
probably  the  former,  as  appears  trcm  a  com- 
parison with  a  parallel  passage  (6).  The 
name  next  occurs  as  that  of  one  of  the  two 
store-cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex.  i.  II). 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus  it  is  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  Journey  (Ex.  xiL  87  ;  see 
also  Num.  xxxiii.  8,  5).  Bameses  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  western  part  of  the  land  of 
Goshen,  since  two  tail  marches,  and  part  at 
least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Israelites  twm 
this  town  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  narrative 
appears  to  indicate  a  route  for  the  eliief  part 
directly  towards  the  sea. 

BA'MOTH  GIL'EAD,  the  "heights  of 
Gilead,"  one  of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  the  key  to  an  important 
district,  as  is  evident  not  only  trom  the  direct 
statement  of  1  K.  Iv.  18,  that  it  commanded 
the  regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns  of 
Jair,  but  also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which 
it  was  attacked  and  defended  by  the  Syrians 
and  Jews  in  the  reigns  of  Ahab  and  Joram. 
It  seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with 
Bamath-Mixpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which  again 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  occupied  the 
spot  on  which  Jacob  had  made  his  covenant 
with  Laban.  It  was  the  dty  of  refuge  for  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv.  48 ;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxL 
88).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  reeidenee 
of  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  offloert 
(1  K.  iv.  18).  In  the  second  Syrian  war 
Bamoth-Gilead  played  a  conspicuous  part 
During  the  Invasion  related  in  1  K.  xv.  20, 
or  some  sohsequent  incursion,  this  important 
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place  had  been  seixed  by  Beubadad  I.  from 
Omri.  The  incidents  of  Ahab't  expedition 
arc wellknown.  [Ahab.]  Daring  Ahosiah's 
short  reign  we  hear  notliing  of  it,  it  probably 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Syrians  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Moabite  rebellion  gave 
Jorum  time  to  renew  the  siege.  He  was 
more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The  town  was 
taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Hazael  (who  was  now  on  the  throne 
of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14). 
Henceforward  Ramoth-Qilead  disappears  from 
our  riew.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the 
position  of  Ramoth  as  IS  miles  fh>m  Phila- 
delphia {Atnmdn),  It  may  correspond  to  the 
site  bearing  the  name  of  JeTdd,  exactly 
identical  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  GiUad, 
which  is  four  or  five  miles  north  of  et-SaU, 

RAMS'  HORNS.     [Cormst  ;  Jubilkx.] 

RAPH'AEL.  "One  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  which  ....  go  in  and  oat  before  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii.  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael 
was  one  of  the/oiw  angels  which  stood  round 
the  throne  of  Ood  (Mlehael,  Uriel,  Gabriel, 
Raphael).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the  guide 
and  counsellor  of  Tobias. 

RA'PHON,  a  city  of  GQead  (1  Maoe.  t.  87), 
perhaps  identical  with  Raphana,  whioh  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  citiet  of 
the  Decapolis. 

RAVEN  (Heb.  *6rih)t  ttom  a  root  signify, 
ing  "  to  be  black.**  A  raven  was  sent  out  by 
Noah  fh>m  the  ark  to  see  whether  the  waters 
were  abated  (Oen.  viiL  7).  This  bird  was 
not  allowed  as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xi.  15).  Ravens  were  the  means, 
under  the  Divine  command,  of  supporting  the 
prophet  Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith  (1  K. 
xvii.  4,  6).  They  are  expressly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  God*8  protecting  love  and 
goodness  (Job  xxxviiL  41,  Luke  xii.  24, 
Ps.  cxlvii.  0).  They  are  enumerated  with 
the  owl,  the  bittern,  &c.,  as  marking  the  de- 
solation of  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv.  11).  **The 
locks  of  the  beloved**  are  compared  to  the 
glossy  blackness  of  the  raven*8  plumage 
(Cant.  V.  11).  The  raven's  carnivorous 
habits,  and  especially  his  readiness  to  attack 
the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxx.  17. 
To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a  common  bird 
in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  ot  flying  rest- 
lessly about  in  constant  search  for  food  to 
satisfy  its  voracious  appetite,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our 
Lord  and  the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial 
object  of  Ood's  providing  care.  The  raven 
belongs  to  the  order  In»e9»ore9t  famUy  Cbr- 
tida: 

RE'BA,  one  of  the  five  kings  of  the 
Midianitee  slain  by  the  ohUdren  of  Israel  in 


their  avenging  expedition,  when  Balaam  ft& 
(Num.  xxxi.  8  ;  Josh.  xiiL  21). 

REBEK'AH,  daughter  of  Bethnel  (Oca. 
xxii.  2S)  and  sister  of  Laban,  uuuifeJ  to 
Isaae,  her  lather's  oousin^  She  is  first  pn- 
sented  to  us  in  the  account  of  the  miwion  of 
Elieaer  to  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxir.),  inwhkk 
his  interview  with  Rebdodi,  her  consent  aad 
marriage  are  related.  For  nineteen  yeara  tbtt 
was  ohUdless:  then,  after  the  prayers  ol 
Isaac  and  her  Journey  to  inquire  of  the  Lord, 
Esau  and  Jacob  woe  bom,  and  while  thi 
younger  was  more  particularly  the  oompaajaa 
and  favourite  of  his  mother  (xxr.  19-S8)  the 
elder  became  a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi.  85). 
When  Isaac  was  driven  by  a  funine  into  the 
lawless  country  ot  the  Philistines,  BebelEah*i 
beauty  became,  as  was  apprehended,  a  sovree 
of  danger  to  her  husband.  It  was  probably 
a  considerable  time  afterwards  when  Bebekab 
suggested  the  deceit  that  was  practiaed  hy 
Jacob  on  his  blind  father.  She  direetfd  aad 
aided  him  in  carrying  it  out,  foresaw  the 
probable  oonseqnenoc  of  £sau*s  anger,  and 
prevented  it  by  moving  Issan  to  send  Jacob 
away  to  Padan-aram  (xxviL)  to  her  orwn  kin- 
dred (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  ooi^eetored  that 
she  died  during  Jacob's  spjoum  in  Padan-axaaa. 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  beiag 
made  acquainted  with  the  parpose  of  God 
regarding  her  children  before  they  were  borm. 

RE'CHAB  {rider).  1.  One  of  the  twe 
"  captains  of  bands,**  whom  lahbosheth  took 
into  his  service,  and  who  oon^ired  to  murder 
him  (2  Sam.  iv.  2). — S.  The  father  or  anes Hoc 
of  Jehonadab  (2  K.  x.  15,  28 ;  1  Chr.  iL  M ; 
Jer.  XXXV.  6-19),  identified  by  some  writers 
with  Hobab.  It  was  fh>m  this  Reohsh  that 
the  tribe  of  the  Rechabites  derived  their 
name.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
history.  In  1  Chr.  iL  55,  the  house  of 
Rcchab  is  identified  with  a  section  of  the 
Kenites,  who  came  into  Canaan  with  the 
Israelites  and  retained  their  nomadie  habits. 
It  has  been  inferred  trom  this  passage  that 
the  descendants  of  Rechab  bekmged  to  a 
branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from  the  first  at 
Jabea  in  Judah.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  passage  refers  to  the  locally  oeen- 
pied  by  the  Rechabites  after  thdr  return  tton. 
the  captivity.  The  real  founder  of  the  tzibe 
was  Jehonadab,  whose  history  has  been  given 
elsewhere.  [Jehonadab.]  Heandhispec^de 
had  all  along  been  worshippers  of  Jehorah, 
circumcised  though  not  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore  not  eon* 
sidering  themselves  bound  by  the  Moeak  law 
and  ritual.  The  worship  of  Baal  was  wt^ 
cordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them  than  to  the 
Israelites.  The  luxury  and  licence  of  Phoe- 
nician cities  threatened  the  destmotion  of  tha 
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simplieitj  of  thdr  nomadio  life  ( AnuM  ii.  7,  8, 
ri.  S^).  A  protest  was  needed  against  both 
erile,  and  as  in  the  ease  of  Elijah,  and  of  the 
Nazarites  of  Amoe  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of 
oseetioism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid 
adherenoe  than  erer  to  the  old  Arab  life. 
They  were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  boild  hoose, 
nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  lineyard,  nor  hare 
any.  All  their  days  they  were  to  dwell  in 
tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were  strangers 
in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxt.  6,  7).  This  was  to 
be  the  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct 
tribal  .existence.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  they  adhered  (!f&ith(tiUy  to  this  mle. 
The  Nabathaeans  and  Wahabys  supply  us 
with  a  striking  parallel.  The  invasion  of 
Judah  by  Nebuohadneuar  in  b.c.  607,  drove 
the  Reohabites  ftrom  their  tents.  Some  in- 
ferences may  be  safely  drawn  Arom  the  fkets 
of  Jer.  XXXT.  The  names  of  the  Recbabites 
•how  that  they  continued  to  be  worshippers 
of  Jehovah.  They  are  already  known  to  the 
prophet.  One  of  them  (ver.  8)  bears  the 
•ame  name.  Their  rigid  Nazarite  life  gained 
for  them  admission  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  into  one  ai  the  chambers  assigned  to 
priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts. 
Here  they  are  tempted  and  are  proof  against 
the  temptation.  The  history  of  this  trial  ends 
with  a  special  blessing :  **  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Rechab,  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  be- 
fore me  for  ever  **  (ver.  19).  The  words  **  to 
stand  before  me,"  are  essentially  liturgicaL 
The  Rechabites  were  solemnly  adopted  into 
the  flunilies  of  Israel,  and  were  recognised  as 
incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  any 
traces  of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or 
later  writers.  (1.)  We  have  the  singular 
heading  of  the  Ps.  IxxL  in  the  LXX.  version, 
indicating  that  the  **  sons  of  Jonadab '*  shared 
the  captivity  of  Israel.  (2.)  There  is  the 
aigniflcant  mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab  in 
Keh.  iiL  14,  as  co-operating  with  the  priests, 
Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem.  (8.)  The  mention  of  the 
bouse  of  Rechab  in  1  Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not 
without  diAouIty,  points,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.  Tbe  Rechab- 
ites have  become  Scribes.  They  give  them- 
selves to  a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Babylon  was  chiefly  if  not  ex- 
clusively, in  the  hands  of  Levites.  (4.)  The 
aeeount  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the  Just 
given  by  Hegesippus  brings  the  name  of  the 
Reohabites  once  more  before  us,  and  in  a 
very  strange  connexion.  While  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  **one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of 
RcohaUm,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
tbe  prophet,"  cried  out,  protestLog  against 
SacD.  B. 


the  crime.  We  may  accept  Hegesippus  as  an 
additional  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
Rechabites  as  a  recognised  body  up  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Temple.  (5.)  Some  later  notices  are 
not  without  interest.  Bei^jamin  of  Tudela  in 
the  1 2th  century  mentions  that  near  El  Jubar 
(=  Pumbeditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were 
named  Rechabites.  They  tilled  the  ground, 
kept  flocks  and  herds,  abstained  tram  wine 
and  flesh,  and  gxve  tithes  to  teachers  who 
devoted  themselvM  to  studying  the  Law,  and 
weeping  for  Jerusalem.  A  later  traveller. 
Dr.  Wol£r,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  de- 
tailed report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and 
Yemen  told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Re- 
chabites of  Jer.  XXXV.  living  near  Mecca. 
When  he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Khaibr,  who  identified 
themselves  with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With 
one  of  them,  Mousa,  Wolff  conversed. 

RE'CHABITES.     [Rkohab.] 

RECORDER,  an  oflioer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Jewish  state,  exercising  the  fkinctions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or 
president  of  the  privy  coundL  In  David's 
court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high 
oflloers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viiL  16, 
XX.  94  :  1  Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Solomon's,  he 
is  coupled  with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is 
mentioned  last,  probably  as  being  their  pre- 
sident (1  K.  iv.  S  ;  comp.  2  K.  xviiL  18,  97  ; 
2  Cbr.  xxxiv.  8). 

RED  SEA.  The  sea  known  to  us  as  the 
Red  Sea  was  by  the  IsraeUtes  caUed  "  the 
sea"  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9,  16,  21,  28 ;  xv.  1,  4,  8, 
10,  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  6,  7  ;  and  many  other 
passages) ;  and  specially  **  the  sea  of  tUph  " 
(Ex.  X.  19  ;  xiii.  18;  xr.  4,  22;  xxiii.  31 ; 
Num.  xiv.  25;  Ac.).  It  is  also  perhaps 
written  aHphSh  in  Num.  xxL  14,  rendered 
^  Red  Sea  "  in  A.  T. ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
Deut.  i.  1,  t^pk.  This  word  signifies  a  iea- 
weed  resemhlinff  wool,  and  such  sea-weed  is 
thrown  up  abundantiy  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  most  important  change  in  the 
Red  Sea  has  been  the  drying  up  of  its  northern 
extremity,  **  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea." 
The  land  about  the  head  of  the  giUf  has  risen, 
and  that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  de- 
pressed. The  head  of  the  gulf  has  oonse- 
quenUy  retired  gradually  since  the  Christian 
era.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  has  been 
fulfilled  (xi.  15,  xix.  5) :  the  tongue  of  the 
Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a  distance  of  at 
least  50  miles  from  its  ancient  head.  The 
kingdom  of  Solomon  extended  as  fkr  as  the 
Red  Sea,  upon  which  he  possessed  the  har- 
bours of  Elath  and  Eziongeber.  [Elate; 
EnoKOBBKB.]  In  reference  to  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  it  Lb  uecessary 
t  H 
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first  to  endearonr  to  ascertain  the  route  of 
the  Israelites  before  we  can  attempt  to  dis- 
cover where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point 
from  which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a  place 
certainly  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  which  we 
identify  with  the  WddUt-Tumeyl&t.  After 
the  mention  that  the  people  journeyed  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  before  the  account  of 
their  departure  fh>m  Suecoth,  a  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  show  the  first  direction  of  the 
Journey,  and  not  a  change  in  the  route  (Ex. 
ziii.  17,  181.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day's 
Journey  the  camping-place  was  at  Etham  **  in 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness "  (Ex.  xiii.  20 ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here  theW6di-t-7}ttMyl6t 
was  probably  left,  as  it  is  cultivable  and  ter- 
minates in  the  desert.  The  first  passage 
relating  to  the  Journey,  after  the  mention  of 
the  encamping  at  Etham,  is  this,  stating  a 
command  given  to  Moses  :  **  Speak  unto  the 
cliildren  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  *  re- 
turn'] and  encamp  [or  'that  they  encamp 
again*]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  '*  (Ex. 
xiv.  2).  At  the  end  of  the  tliird  day's  march, 
for  each  camping-plaoe  seems  to  mark  the 
close  of  a  day's  journey,  the  Israelites  en- 
camped by  the  sea.  The  place  of  this  last 
encampment,  and  that  of  the  passage,  would 
be  not  very  far  from  the  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment. From  Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  sea.  The  only  points  bearing  on  geo- 
graphy in  the  account  of  this  event  are  that 
the  sea  was  divided  by  an  east  wind,  whence 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  crossed 
flrom  weet  to  east,  and  that  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished,  which  shows  that  it  most 
have  been  some  miles  broad.  On  the  whole 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  about  twelve 
miles  as  the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  event.  When  the 
Israelites  had  departed,  Pharaoh  repented 
that  he  had  let  them  go.  The  strength  of 
Pharaoh'a  army  is  not  f\irther  specified  than 
by  the  statement  that  "  be  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  [or  *even']  all  the 
ohariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every 
one  of  them"  (Ex.  xiv.  7).  With  this  army, 
whichf  even  if  a  small  one,  was  mighty  in 
comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude,  en- 
oimibered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle, 
Pharaoh  overtook  the  pe<^le  *'  encamping  by 
the  sea"  (9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the 
oppressor's  army  tbey  were  terrified  and  mar- 
mured  against  Moees.  Then  Moses  encou- 
raged them,  bidding  them  see  how  God  would 
kave  them.  It  seems  fh>m  the  narrative  that 
Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  ftom 


a  heart  ftxll  of  faith,  for  we  read,  **  And  thz 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  than 
unto  me !  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  go  forward  :  but  lift  thoa  ap  thy 
rod,  and  stretch  thou  out  thine  hand  over  tte 
sea,  and  divide  it :  and  the  childrm  of  Israel 
shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the  midst 
of  the  sea"  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two 
armies,  the  fUgiUves  and  the  pursuers,  were 
encamped  near  together.  Between  them  ms 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyp- 
tians  and  a  light  to  the  Israelites.  Perhaps 
in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds  of  the  hostile 
camp  might  be  heard  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  aea.  But 
the  pillar  was  a  barrier  and  a  sign  of  deliTcr- 
anoe.  The  time  uas  now  come  fbr  the  great 
decisive  miracle  of  the  Exodus.  **  And  Moms 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea :  and  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  [back]  by  a  strong 
east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea 
dry  [land],  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  through  the 
midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground] ;  and 
the  waters  [were]  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left"  (SI,  SS, 
comp.  29).  The  narrative  distinetly  states 
that  a  path  was  made  through  the  sea,  and 
that  the  waters  were  a  wall  on  either  hand. 
It  was  during  the  night  that  the  Israditee 
crossed,  and  the  Egyptians  followed.  In  the 
morning  watch,  the  last  third  or  fourth  of 
the  night,  or  the  period  before  sunrise,  Pha- 
raoh's army  was  in  ftiU  pursuit  in  the  ^vided 
sea,  and  was  there  miraculously  troubled,  so 
that  the  Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (SS-35). 
Then  was  Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch 
out  his  hand,  and  the  sea  returned  to  its 
strength,  and  overwhelmed  the  Egyptiaas,  of 
whom  not  one  remained  alive  (26-28).  In  a 
later  passage  some  particulars  are  mentiooed 
which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  narrative 
in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a  poetieal  one, 
but  its  meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  fhsn 
it  that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tea 
there  was  a  storm  of  rain  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  perhaps  accompanied  by  an  eartii- 
quake  (Ps.  IxxviL  15-20). — The  importance 
of  this  event  in  Biblical  history  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
books  of  the  O.  T.  written  in  later  times.  la 
them  it  is  the  chief  fiact  of  Jewish  history. 

REED.  Under  this  name  may  he  notieed 
the  following  Hebrew  words:—!.  Afwttm 
occurs  Job  xl.  26  (A.  T.  xli.  2,  **  hook  "),  xt 
12  (A.  y.  xli.  20,  "caldron");  It.  iz.  14 
(A.  v.  <*ru8h").  The  a^m^  is  meatioaad 
also  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  in  a  eentaiee 
simihtr  to  the  last,  in  Is.  xix.  1ft;  while 
from  Iviii.  5  we  learn  that  it  had  a  pmdolous 
panide.    There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  it  (le» 
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notes  some  aquatic  reed-like  plant,  probably 
the  Phrajfmiti$  eommunist  which,  if  it  does  I 
not  occur  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  very  closely  allied  species,  viz. 
the  Arundo  isiaea  of  Delisle.  The  drooping 
panicle  of  this  plant  will  answer  well  to  the 
**  bowing  down  the  head  **  of  which  Isaiah 
speaks. — 2.  G6me^  translated  "rush"  and 
"  bulrush  "  by  the  A.  V.,  without  doubt  de- 
notes the  celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  ancients 
{Papiprui  antiqnorum)y  which  formerly  was 
common  in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  found  four  times  in  the 
Bible  (Ex.  ii.  8 ;  Is.  xviii.  2,  xxxv.  7 ;  Job 
Till.  11).  The  papyrus  reed  is  not  now 
found  in  Egypt ;  it  grows,  however,  In  Syria. 
Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ti- 
berias, a  few  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
papyrus  plant  {Papyrus  antiguorum)  has  an 
angular  stem  flrom  8  to  6  feet  high,  though  >-__ 
occasionally  it  grows  to  the  height  of  14  feet;  g^ 
it  has  no  leaves;   the  flowers  are  in  very 


fnpifrui  anltqturmm. 


small  spikelets,  which  grow  on  the  thread- 
like flowering  branchlets  which  form  a  bushy 
crown  to  each  stem. — 8.  *Ar6th  is  translated 
"  paper-reed  "  in  Is.  xix.  7  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  authority  for  this  rendering  of 
the  A.  V.  It  probably  denotes  the  open 
grassy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.— 4. 
Kdnehj  the  generic  name  of  a  reed  of  any 
kind ;  it  occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
0.  T.,  and  sometimes  denotes  the  "  stalk  "  of 
wheat  (Gen.  xli.  5,  22),  or  the  "branches" 
of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  and  xxxvii.). 
The  word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  "  stalk,"  "  branch,"  "  bone,"  ••  calamus," 
"  reed."  The  Arundo  donax  is  common  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  may  perhaps  be 
"  the  staff  of  the  bruised  reed  "  to  which 
Sennacherib  compared  the  power  of  Egypt 
(2  K.  xviii.  21 ;  Ez.  xxix.  6,  7).  The  thick 
stem  of  this  reed  may  have  been  used  as 
walking-staves  by  the  ancient  Orientals; 
perhaps  the  measuring-reed  was  this  plant ; 
at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this  huge  grass 
are  in  much  demand  for  fishing-rods,  fto. 
Some  kind  of  fhigrant  reed  is  denoted  by 
the  word  kin^  (Is.  xUii.  24;  Ea.  xxvii. 
19 ;  Cant.  iv.  14),  or  more  tallj  by  WnA 
bdaem,  see  Ex.  xxx.  28,  or  by  kdneh  JiatiSb, 
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Jer.  ri.  20 ;  which  the  A.  V.  renders  "  sweet 
oane/'  and  "  calamus."  It  was  of  foreign  im- 
portation (Jer.  vi.  20).  It  may  he  represented 
hy  the  lemon  grass  of  India  and  Arabia. 

REFINER.  The  refiner's  art  was  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  consisted  in  the  separation  of  the  dross 
from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by 
reducing  the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the 
application  of  heat,  and  by  the  aid  of  sol- 
Tents,  such  as  alkali  (Is.  1.  23)  or  lead  (Jer. 
vi.  29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the  dross, 
permitted  the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated 
metal.  The  instruments  required  by  the  re- 
finer were  a  crucible  or  fumaoe,  and  a  bel- 
lows or  blow-pipe.  The  workman  sat  at  his 
work  (Mai.  iii.  8)  :  he  was  thus  better 
enabled  to  watch  the  process,  and  let  the 
metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF.  [CmM  op  Refuok.] 

RE'HOB.  1.  The  fkither  of  Hadadeier 
king  of  Zobah,  whom  Darid  smote  at  the 
Euphrates  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  8,  12).— S.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  ezploraticm  of  the  spies 
(Num.  ziii.  2 1 ).  It  it  specified  as  being  *'  as 
men  come  unto  Hamath,"  i.e.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  territory  of  that  name,  by 
which  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the 
great  yalley  of  Lebanon  seems  to  be  ronghly 
designated.  This  seems  to  fix  the  position 
of  Rehob  as  not  far  fh>m  TM  •UKady  and 
Baniat,  Inasmuch,  howerer,  as  Beth-rehob 
is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  **far  ftom 
Zidon  "  (Jndg.  xviii.  38),  it  must  be  a  dis- 
tinct place  firom — 8.  one  of  the  towns  allotted 
to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).— 4.  Asker  contained 
another  Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  80) ;  but  the 
situation  of  these  towns  is  unknown. 

REHOB(yAM,  son  of  Solomon,  by  the  Am- 
monite princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  81), 
and  his  snooessor  (1  K.  xi.  48).  From  the 
earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  per- 
ceive symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the 
tribes  was  but  imperfectly  cemented.  The 
powerful  Ephraim  could  never  brook  a  posi- 
tion of  Inferiority.  When  Solomon's  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Reho- 
boam  selected  Sheohem  as  the  place  of  his 
coronation,  probably  as  an  act  of  concession 
to  the  Ephraimites.  The  people  demanded 
a  remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed 
by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised  them 
an  answer  in  three  days,  during  which  time 
he  consulted  first  his  father's  counsellors,  and 
then  the  young  men  **  that  were  grown  up 
with  him,  and  which  stood  before  him." 
Rejecting  the  advice  of  the  elders  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  fhintic 
bravado  of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon 
rose  the  formidable    song   of  insurrection, 


heard  once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled 
after  David's  return  fhnn  the  war  with  Absa- 
lom. Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adtminuii 
(1  K.  iv.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  S4)  to  reduce  th» 
rebels  to  reason,  but  be  was  stoned  to  death 
by  them ;  whereupon  the  king  and  his  atten- 
dants fled  to  Jemsalem.  Jeroboam  was  made 
king  of  the  northern  tribes.  [Jkboboav.] 
On  Rehoboam's  return  to  Jerusalem  be  as- 
sembled an  army  of  180,000  men  firam  the 
two  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Be^JanuB, 
in  the  hope  of  reconquering  Israd.  The  ex- 
pedition, however,  was  forbiddm  by  the  pro- 
phet ShomaUh  (1  K.  xU.  24) :  still  duiing 
Rehoboam's  lifetime  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween Israel  and  Judah  were  never  restored 
(2  Chr.  xU.  15 ;  1  K.  xiv.  80).  Rehoboam 
now  occupied  himself  in  strengthening  the 
territories  which  remained  to  him,  by  build- 
ing a  number  of  fortresses  (2  Chr.  xL  6-10). 
The  pure  worship  of  God  was  maintained  ia 
Judah.  But  Rehoboam  did  not  cheek  the 
introduction  of  heathen  abominations  into  his 
capital ;  the  lascivious  worship  of  Ashtoreth 
was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  true 
religion,  "images"  were  set  up,  and  the 
worst  immoralities  were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv. 
22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and  put 
down  by  the  terrible  oalamity  of  an  Egyptlaa 
invasion.  In  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam's 
reign  the  country  was  hivaded  by  a  host  of 
Egyptians  and  other  AfHcan  nations  under 
Shishak,  numbering  1200  chariots,  60,000 
cavalry,  and  a  miscellaneous  multitude  of 
infantry.  The  line  of  fortresses  which  pro- 
tected Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and  S.  was  forced, 
Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Bdioboam 
had  to  purchase  an  igtumiinious  peace  by 
delivering  up  all  the  treasures  with  which 
Solomon  had  adorned  the  temple  and  palace 
including  his  golden  shields,  200  of  tiie 
larger,  and  800  of  the  smaller  sixe  (1  K.  x. 
16,  17).  After  this  great  humiliation  Uie 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  im^ 
proved  (2  Chr.  xiL  12),  and  the  rest  of  Rdio- 
boam's  lifb  to  have  been  unmarked  by  any 
events  of  importance.  He  died  b.c.  958, 
after  a  reign  of  17  years,  having  asooided 
the  throne  b.c.  975  at  the  age  of  41  (IK. 
xiv.  21  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  18). 

RE'HOBOTH.  1.  The  third  of  the  series 
of  wells  dug  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).— 8. 
One  of  the  four  cities  built  by  Asshur,  or  by 
Nimrod  in  Asshur,  according  as  this  difficult 
passage  is  translated  (Gen.  x.  11).  Nothing 
certain  is  known  of  its  position. — 3.  The  dty 
of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  eaxly 
kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  87 ;  1 
Chr.  i.  48).  The  affix,  "  by  the  river."  fixes 
the  situation  of  Rehoboth  as  on  the  Euphrates, 

REINS,  i.0.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  r«M«t, 
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In  the  anejent  lyBtem  of  physiology  the  kid- 
neys were  belieTed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire 
and  longing,  which  aoooonts  for  their  often 
being  eoapled  with  the  heart  (Ps.  riL  9,  xx\'i. 
2  ;  Jer.  xL  SO,  xvii.  10,  &c.). 

REMALI'AH,  the  father  of  Pekah,  captain 
of  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his 
master  and  osorped  his  throne  (S  K.  zt.  35- 
37,  XTi.  1,  5  ;  2  Chr.  xxriii.  6  ;  Is.  vii.  1-9, 
Tiii.  6). 

REM'PHAN  (Acts  riL  48) :  and  CHIUN 
(Am.  T.  26)  hare  been  supposed  to  be  names 
of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  Much  difficnlty  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  corresponding  occurrence  of 
two  names  m>  wholly  different  in  sound.  The 
most  reasonable  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and 
Remphan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  snbstitnted 
by  the  LXX. 

REPH'AIM.     [GiAMTS.] 

REPH'AIM,  THE  VALLEY  OP.   [Giawts.] 

REPH'IDIM  (Ex.  xvii.  1,  8 ;  xix.  2). 
The  name  means  "rests"  or  "stays;"  the 
place  lies  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  fh>m 
Egypt  to  SinaL  Its  site  is  not  certain,  but 
it  is  perhaps  Wadff  Feiran, 

RES'EN  is  mentioned  only  in  Oen.  x.  12, 
where  it  is  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the  cities 
buflt  by  Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  **  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah."  Assyrian  remains  of 
some  considerable  extent  are  found  near  the 
modem  village  of  Selam^feh,  and  these  per- 
haps represent  Resen. 

RElJ,  son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors  (Gen.  xL  18,  19,  20,  21; 
I  Chr.  i.  25). 

REU'BEN  {Behold  m  wn).  Jacob's  Arst- 
bom  child  (Oen.  xxix.  32),  the  son  of  Leah, 
apparently  not  bora  tiU  an  unusual  interval 
bad  elapsed  after  the  nuunriage  (31).  To 
him,  the  preservation  of  Joseph's  life  appears 
to  have  been  due.  Of  the  repulsive  crime 
which  mars  his  history,  and  which  turned 
the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a  curse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we 
know  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  At  the 
time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt  Reuben's 
sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3). 
The  census  at  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  i  20,  21, 
iL  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus  the  numbers 
of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  ser- 
vice. During  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness the  position  of  Reuben  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  "  camp  " 
which  went  under  his  name  was  formed  of 
his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  and  Gad.  The 
Beubenitea,  like  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  Journey,  the  Gadites,  had  main- 
tained through  the  march  to  Canaan,  the 


ancient  calling  of  their  forefathers.  Their 
cattle  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  firom 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38).  It  followed  naturally 
that  when  the  nation  arrived  on  the  open 
downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh, 
should  prefer  a  request  to  their  leader  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  perfectly 
suited  to  their  requirements.  The  part 
selected  by  Reuben  had  at  that  date  the 
special  name  of  "the  Mishor,"  with  refer- 
ence possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under  its 
modem  name  of  the  Belka  it  is  still  esteemed 
beyond  all  others  by  the  Arab  sheepmasters. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and  their 
fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request, 
his  main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  pro- 
pose they  will  discourage  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  going  over  Jordan 
into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had  given  them 
(Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is  only  on  their  under- 
taking to  f^ilfll  their  part  in  the  conquest  of 
the  western  country,  the  land  of  Canaan 
proper,  that  Moses  will  consent  to  their  pro- 
posal. From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar, 
not  only  the  material  <me  of  distance,  and  of 
the  intervening  river  and  mountain  wall, 
b«t  also  of  difference  in  feeling  and  habits, 
gradually  grew  up  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  tribes.  Being  remote  twm  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  national  government  and  of 
the  national  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Reuben  relinquished  the  faith  of  Je- 
hovah. The  last  historical  notice  which  we 
possess  of  them,  while  it  records  this  fact, 
records  also  as  its  natural  consequence  that 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried  off  by  Pul 
and  Tlglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  26). 

REU'EL.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by 
his  wife  BaslMmath,  sister  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 
xxxvl.  4,  10,  13,  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  37).— 8. 
One  of  the  nanu«  of  Moses'  father-in-law 
(Ex.  ii.  18) ;  the  same  which  is  given  in  an- 
other passage  of  the  A.  V.  Raoukl. 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN,  the  last 
book  of  the  N.  T.  It  is  often  eaUed  the 
Apoealypeef  which  is  its  title  in  Greek,  signi- 
fying "  Revelation."  I.  Cakoitioal  Aumo- 
niTT  AKX>  AuTBOBSHip. — The  question  as  to 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Revelation 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  authorship. 
Was  SL  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation  T  The  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  of  his  being  the  author  con- 
sists of  (1)  the  assertions  of  the  author,  and 
(2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The  author's 
description  of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22nd 
chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion that  he  is  the  Apostle.  He  names  him- 
self simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition. 
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He  ih  also  described  as  a  senrant  of  Christ, 
one  who  had  borne  testimony  as  an  eye- 
witness of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ — terms  which  were  surely 
designed  to  identify  him  with  the  writer  of 
the  verses  John  zix.  85,  i.  14,  and  1  John  i. 
2.  He  is  in  Fatmos  for  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  a 
fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses, 
and  the  authorised  channel  of  the  most  direct 
and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  of  which 
chiirches  John  the  Apostle  was  at  that  time 
the  spiritual  governor  and  teacher.  Lastly, 
the  writer  was  a  fellow-servant  of  angels  and 
a  brother  of  prophets.  All  these  marks  are 
found  united  together  in  the  Apostle  John, 
and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical  persons. 
(2)  A  long  series  of  writers,  beginning  with 
Justin  Martyr,  testifies  to  St.  John's  author- 
ship. The  book  was  admitted  Into  the  list  of 
the  Third  Council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397.  II. 
TiMR  AND  Plaok  OF  Wbitiko. — The  date  of 
the  Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  minority 
of  critics  as  a.d.  93-97.  Irenaeus  says  :  **  It 
(i.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long 
time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation, 
at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Eusebios 
also  records  that,  in  the  persecution  under 
Domitian,  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
was  banished  to  the  island  Fatmos  for  his 
testhnony  of  the  divine  word.  There  is  no 
mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  any  other  time  or  place.  Unsupported 
by  any  historical  evidence,  some  commentators 
have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero.  This  is  simply  their  inference  fh>m 
the  style  and  contents  of  the  book.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  L  3,  9,  10,  that  the  Re- 
velation was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately 
after  the  Apostle's  return  from  Patmoe.  But 
the  style  in  which  the  messages  to  the  Seven 
Churches  are  delivered  rather  suggests  the 
notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Fatmos. 
III.  iNTKapRBTATioif. — A  short  account  of 
the  different  directions  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  interpret  the  Revelation, 
is  all  that  can  be  given  in  this  place.  In 
the  interval  between  the  Apostolic  age  and 
that  of  Constantino  the  visions  of  St.  John 
were  chiefly  regarded  as  representations  of 
general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to 
be  exemplified  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  millen- 
nium, and  the  day  of  Judgment.  Imme- 
diately after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and 
persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in 
their  turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expecta- 


tion of  our  Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  tbetr 
spiritual  conception  of  His  kingdcnn,  and  to 
look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  oi  Ghrta- 
tianity  as  a  ftilfilment  of  the  promised  rriga 
of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman  emirire  be- 
come Christian  was  regarded  no  longer  «•  the 
object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  bat  as  the 
scene  of  a  millennial  development.  This  view, 
however,  was  soon  met  by  the  flgnratiTe  in- 
terpretation of  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  bdirrers. 
Modem  interpreters  are  generally  plaoed  to 
three  great  divisions,  a.  The  Historical  or 
Continuous  expositors,  in  whose  opinioa  the 
Revelation  is  a  progressive  history  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  fh>m  the  first  centmy  tc 
the  end  of  time.  b.  The  Fraeterist  expodtora, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Revdatioii  has 
been  almost,  or  altogether,  ftilfllled  in  the 
time  which  has  passed  since  it  was  written ; 
that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triomph  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism, 
signalised  in  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  Rome.  e.  The  Futurist  expoeitanv,  whoae 
views  show  a  strong  reaction  against  some 
extravagances  of  the  two  preceding  sohoola. 
They  believe  that  the  whole  book,  excepting 
perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refbrs  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  to  evento  which 
are  yet  to  come.  Each  of  these  three  sohemee 
is  open  to  objection.  In  conclusion,  it  mny 
be  stated  that  two  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed by  which  the  student  of  the  Revelation 
may  escape  the  incongruities  and  lallaeies  of 
the  difltsrent  interpretations,  whilst  he  may 
derive  edification  fh>m  whatever  troth  they 
contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophetie  poem, 
dealing  in  general  and  inexact  descriptiona^ 
much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetle 
imagery,  mere  embellishment.  But  sneh  a 
view  would  be  difficult  to  reconoUe  with  the 
belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired  prophecy. 
A  better  suggestion  is  naade,  or  rather  ie 
revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  th* 
Interpretation  qf  Frophecy  :  that  we  ahould 
bear  in  mind  that  predictions  have  a  lower 
historical  sense,  as  well  as  a  higher  spiritual 
sense ;  that  there  may  bo  one  or  more  than 
one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  ftdfllmeat  of 
a  prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spi- 
ritual fulfilment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or 
less  distinctly. 

REZ'EFH,  one  of  the  places  which  Senna- 
cherib mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  to 
Hexekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  by  his 
predecessor  (3  K.  xix.  12  ;  Is.  xxxviL  IS). 

REZ'IN,  king  of  Damascus,  oontemporaiy 
with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and 
Ahaz  in  Judaea.  He  attacked  Jotham  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  zr.  37} ; 
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but  his  ehief  war  -was  with  Ahax,  whose  ter- 
ritories he  invaded,  in  company  with  Pekah 
(aboat  B.O.  741).  The  combined  army  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but 
«« could  not  preraU  against  it*'  (Is.  tU.  1 ; 
2  K.  ztL  5).  Resin,  howsTcr,  *'  recovered 
Klath  to  Syria  "  (3  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  after 
this  he  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  dain  by 
TlgUth-PUeser  n.,  king  of  Assyria  (2  K. 
xvi.  9;  compare  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  in- 
scriptions, where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the 
destruction  of  Damascus  are  distinctly  men- 
tioned). 

REZ'ON,  son  of  Rlladah,  a  Syrian,  who 
when  David  defeated  Hadadezer  king  of  Zo> 
bah,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty  kingdom  at 
Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  33).  From  his  position 
at  Damascus  Rezon  harassed  the  kingdom 
of  Solomon  during  his  whole  reign.  The 
name  is  Aramaic,  and  may  be  ccnnpared  with 


RHE'OIUM,  an  ItaUan  town  situated  on 
the  Bmttian  eoast,  just  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  occurs  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  tram  Syra- 
cuse to  Puteoli,  alter  the  shipwreck  at  Malta 
(Acts  xxviii.  13).  By  a  curious  coincidence 
the  figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very  **  twin 
brothers  "  which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's 
ship. 

RHODES.  St  Paul  touched  at  this  island 
on  his  return  voyage  to  Syria  fhmi  the  third 
missionary  journey  (Acts  xxi.  1).  Rhodes  is 
immediately  opposite  the  high  Carian  and 
Lydan  headlands  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  position 
has  had  much  to  do  with  its  history.  Its  real 
eminence  began  (about  400  b.c.)  with  the 
founding  of  that  city  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
capitaL  After  Alexander's  death  it  entered 
on  a  glorious  period,  its  material  prosperity 
being  largely  developed,  and  its  institutions 
deserving  and  obtaining  general  esteem.  As 
we  approach  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant,  we  have  a 
notice  of  the  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1 
Maoc  XV.  23). 

RIB'LAH.  1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  It 
seems  hardly  possible,  without  entirely  dis- 
arranging the  specification  of  the  boundary, 
that  the  Riblah  in  question  can  be  the  same 
with  the  following.— S.  Riblah  in  the  land 
of  Hamath,  a  place  on  the  great  road  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Babylonia,  at  which  the 
kings  of  Babylonia  were  accustomed  to  re- 
main while  directing  the  operations  of  their 
armies  In  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.     Here 


Nebuchadneszar  waited  while  the  sieges  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  conducted 
by  his  lieutenants  (Jeir.  xxxix.  5,  6,  lii.  9, 
10,  26,  27  ;  2  K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like 
manner  Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  victory 
over  the  Babylonians  at  Carchemish,  re- 
turned to  Riblah  and  summoned  Jehoahaa 
flrom  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K.  xxiii.  33). 
This  Riblah  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
on  the  right  (east)  bank  of  the  el  Asp 
(Orontes),  upon  the  great  road  which  con- 
nects Baalbek  and  JETMms,  about  35  miles  N.E. 
of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.W.  of  the  latter 
place. 

RIDDLE.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived 
fh>m  an  Arabic  root  meaning  **  to  bend  off," 
"  to  twist "  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  The  riddles 
which  the  queen  <tf  Sheba  came  to  ask  of 
Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1  *,  2  Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather 
"hard  questions"  referring  to  profound  en- 
quiries. Solomon  is  said,  however,  to  have 
been  very  fond  of  riddles.  We  know  that  all 
ancient  nations,  and  especially  Orientals,  have 
been  fond  of  riddles.  We  find  traces  of  the 
custom  among  the  Arabs  (Koran  xxv.  35),  and 
indeed  several  Arabic  books  of  riddles  exist ; 
but  these  are  rather  emblems  and  devices 
than  what  we  call  riddles,  although  they  are 
very  ingenious.  They  were  also  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  were  especially 
used  in  banquets  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Riddles  were  generally  proposed  in  verse, 
like  the  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which, 
however,  was  properly  no  riddle  at  all,  be- 
cause the  Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only 
clue  on  which  the  solution  could  depend. 

RIM'MON  {pomegranate)  the  name  of  seve- 
ral towns,  probably  so  called  fhmi  producing 
pomegranates.  1.  A  city  of  Zebulun  belong- 
ing to  the  Merarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77). 
It  is  not  impossible  that  DuiNAn  (Josh.  xxi. 
85)  may  have  been  originally  Rimmon,  as 
the  D  and  R  in  Hebrew  are  notoriously  easy 
to  confound. — S.  A  town  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  allotted  to 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32).  In 
each  of  the  above  lists  the  name  succeeds 
that  of  AiN,  also  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
reoccupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return  tvovr. 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined, 
and  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  En-Rimmon. — 8. 
RiMMOif-PAaRZ,  the  name  of  a  march-station 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  No 
place  now  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 
—A.  A  rock  or  inaccessible  natural  fkstnesis 
in  which  the  six  hundred  Benjamites  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  took  refhgc 
(Judg.  XX.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).  It  is  described 
as  in  the  "  wilderness,"  that  is,  the  wild  un- 
cultivated country  which  lies  on  the  east  of 
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the  central  highlands  of  Bei^amin,  on  which 
Oibeah  was  situated — ^between  them  and  the 
Jordan  TaUey.  Here  the  name  is  still  found 
attached  to  a  Tillage  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  chalkj  hill,  risible  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  commanding  the  whole  country. 

RIM'MON,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  where  there  was  a 
temple  or  house  of  Rimmon  ^  K.  t.  18). 
Rimmon  is  perhaps  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Hadad'Rimmon,  Hadad  being  the  8un>god  of 
the  Sjrrians.  Combining  this  with  the  pome- 
granate, which  was  his  symbol,  Hadad- 
Rimmon  would  then  bo  the  sun-god  of  the 
late  summer,  who  ripens  the  pomegranate 
and  other  fhiits. 

RING.  The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable article  of  a  Hebrew's  attire, 
inasmuch  as  it  contained  his  signet.  It  was 
hence  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  as  such 
was  presented  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xU.  42),  and  by  Ahasnerus  to  Haman  (Eeth. 
iii.  10).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by 
men,  but  l^  women  (Is.  iiL  SI),  and  are  enu- 
merated among  the  articles  presented  by 
men  and  women  for  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxxT.  32).  The  signet-ring  was 
worn  on  the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii.  34).  We 
may  conclude,  Arom  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that  the 
rings  contained  a  stone  engraven  with  a 
device,  or  with  the  owner's  name.  The  cus- 
tom appears  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age  ;  for  in  James  ii.  2, 
a  rich  man  is  described  as  not  simply  "  with 
a  gold  ring,"  as  in  the  A.  Y.,  but  '*  golden- 
ringed." 


EK>-pU«ii  Rlngft 

RI'PHATH,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  and 
the  brother  of  Ashkenas  and  Togarmah  (Gen. 
X.  3).  The  Hebrew  text  in  1  Chr.  i.  6  gives 
the  form  Diphath,  but  this  arises  out  of  a 
clerical  error.  The  name  may  be  identified 
with  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  i,  e.  the  Car- 
pathian range  in  the  N.E.  of  Dacia. 

RIS'SAH,  a  march-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.3 1,33). 

RITH'BIAH,  a  march-sUtion  in  the  wilder- 
ne«s  (Num.  xxxiiL  18,  19),  probably  N.E.  of 
Haxeroth. 

RIVER.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  em- 
ploy the  word,  vis.  for  a  perennial  stream  of 
ounslderable  siae,  a  river  is  a  much  rarer 
ot(}eot  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.     With 


the  exception  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Utmny, 
the  streams  of  the  Holy  Land  are  ettber 
entirely  dried  up  In  the  summer  months,  and 
converted  into  hot  lanee  of  glaring  stooea,  or 
else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets  deeply 
sunk  in  a  narrow  bed,  and  concealed  froaa 
view  by  a  dense  growth  of  shrabs.  The 
perennial  river  is  called  Jfahar  by  the  He- 
brews. With  the  definite  article,  **  tM^  liver,** 
it  signifies  invariably  the  Euphrates  (G«n. 
xxxi.  81;  Ex.  xxiiL  31;  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
3  Sam.  X.  16,  fto.  fto.).  It  is  never  applied 
to  the  fleeting  ftigitive  torrenu  of  Palestine. 
The  term  for  these  is  naehal,  for  which  our 
translators  have  used  promiscuously,  and  lof 
times  almost  alternately,  "  vaUey,"  "  brook,** 
and  "river."  No  one  of  these  words  ex- 
presses the  thing  intended;  but  the  term 
** brook"  is  peenliarly  unhapp7-  Many  of 
the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep,  alnrqic 
chasms  or  rents  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hills,  and  have  a  savage,  gloomy  aspect,  hx 
removed  Arom  that  of  an  English  brook. 
Unfortunately  our  language  does  not  eontaia 
any  single  word  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  the  Hebrew  naehml  and  its  Arabic  equiv». 
lent  wadjft  which  can.  be  used  at  once  tor  a 
dry  valley  and  for  the  stream  which  oeeasioo- 
ally  flows  through  it. 

RIVER  OF  EGYPT.  1.  The  Nile  (Gen. 
XV.  18).  [Nils.] — S.  A  desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in 
the  valley  called  Wddi-WAn^sh,  The  eentre 
of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this 
torrent,  which  only  flows  alter  raina,  as  is 
usual  in  the  desert  valleys.  This  stream  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  point  where  the  eoutli- 
em  border  of  the  Promised  Land  tooched  the 
Mediterranean,  which  formed  Its  western 
border  (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  In  the  later  his- 
tory we  find  Solomon's  kingdom  extending 
from  the  **  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the 
river  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  viU.  65),  and  Egypt 
limited  in  the  same  manner  where  Uie  loss  of 
the  eastern  provinces  is  mentioned  (3  K. 
xxiv.  7). 

RIZ'PAH,  concubine  to  king  Saul,  and 
mother  of  his  two  sons  Armoni  and  MepU- 
bosheth.  After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occu- 
pation of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  by 
the  Philistines,  Rispah  accompanied  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  to  thdr 
new  residence  at  Mahanaim  (3  Sam.  iiL  7). 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  Rispah  tiU  the 
tragic  story  which  has  made  her  one  of  the 
most  funiliar  objects  in  the  whole  Bibis 
(3  Sam.  xxL  8-11).  Every  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  love  and  endurance  with  which  the 
mother  watched  over  the  bodies  of  her  two 
sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them 
from  an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the 
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•whole  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Ps.  Ixxix.  2). 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  ordinary 
conception  of  the  scene  is  accurate.  The 
aeven  victims  were  not,  as  the  A.  Y.  implien, 
"hung;"  they  were  crucified.  The  seven 
crossed  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the  top 
of  the  sacred  hill  of  Oibeah.  The  victims 
were  sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest — the  sacred  and  festal  time  of  the 
Passover — and  in  the  ftiU  blase  of  the  summer 
sun  they  hung  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical 
rain  in  October.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  Rizpah  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of  her  sons  were 
exposed:  the  Mater  dolorosa^  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  ancient 
dispensation. 

ROE,  ROEBUCK.  The  Hebrew  words 
thus  translated  denote  some  species  of  ante- 
lope, probably  the  Oeuella  Arabiea  of  Syria 
and  Arabia.  The  gazelle  was  allowed  as 
food  (Deut.  xii.  IS,  22,  &c.) ;  it  is  mentioned 
OS  very  fleet  of  foot  (2  Sam.  li.  18;  1  Chr. 
xii.  8) ;  it  was  hunted  (Is.  xiil.  14  ;  Prov.  vi. 
5) ;  it  was  celebrated  for  its  loveliness  (Cast. 
li.  9,  17,  viU.  14). 


RO'OELIM,  the  residence  of  Barsillai  the 
Gileadite  (2  Sam.  xvU.  27,  xix.  81)  in  the 
bighlandfl  east  of  the  Jordan. 

ROLL.  A  book  in  ancient  times  consisted 
of  a  single  long  strip  of  paper  or  parchment, 
which  was  usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a  stick, 
and  was  unrolled  when  a  person  wished  to 
read  it.  The  roll  was  usually  written  on  une 
side  only,  and  hence  the  particular  notice  of 
one  that  was  **  written  within  and  without " 
(£z.  iL  10).  The  writing  was  arranged  in 
colnmns.  We  may  here  add  that  the  term 
in  Is.  vili.  I,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "roll,** 
more  correctly  mean«  tablet. 


ROMAN  EMPIRE.  The  notices  of  Roman 
history  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  confined 
to  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  first  century  of  the  imperial 
monarchy.  The  first  historic  mention  of 
Rome  in  the  Bible  is  in  1  Mace.  i.  10. 
About  the  year  161  b.o^  Judas  Maccabaeus 
heard  of  the  Romans  as  the  conquerors  of 
Philip,  Perseus,  and  Antiochus  (1  Maco.  viii. 
5,  6).  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against 
I>emetrius  king  of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome  (viii.  17),  and  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  senate  (vlU.  22-32).  Thi» 
was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (xii.  1)  and  by 
Simon  (xv.  17).  In  the  year  65  b.c,  when 
Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Pom* 
pey,  the  Jews  were  still  governed  by  one  of 
the  Asmooaean  princes.  Arlstobulus  had 
lately  driven  his  brother  Hyreanus  from  the 
chief  priesthood,  and  was  now  in  bis  turn 
attacked  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
the  ally  of  Hyi'oanus.  Pompey's  lieutenant, 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  interfered  in  the  con- 
test B.C.  64,  and  the  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self marched  an  army  into  Judaea  and  took 
Jerusalem.  From  this  time  the  Jews  were 
practically  under  the  government  of  Rome. 
Hyreanus  retained  the  high-priesthood  and  a 
titular  sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful 
control  of  his  minister  Antlpater,  an  active 
partisan  of  the  Roman  interests.  Finally, 
Antipater's  son,  Herod  the  Great,  was  made 
king  by  Antony's  interest,  b.c  40,  and  con- 
firmed in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,  b.c  30. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  all  this  time  tribu- 
taries of  Rome,  and  their  princes  in  reality 
were  mere  Roman  procurators.  On  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus,  a.o.  6,  Judaea 
became  a  mere  appendage  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a  Roman  pro- 
curator, who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Such  were 
the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the 
Roman  government  at  the  time  when  the 
N.  T.  history  begina.  In  illustration  of  the 
sacred  narrative  it  may  be  well  to  give  a 
general  account  of  the  position  of  the  em- 
peror, the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  I.  When 
Augustus  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman 
world  he  was  in  theory  simply  the  first 
citiaen  of  the  republic,  entrusted  with  tem- 
porary powers  to  settle  the  disorders  of  the 
state.  The  old  magistracies  were  retained, 
but  the  various  powers  and  prerogatives  of 
each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus.  Above 
all  he  was  the  Emperor  (Imperator).  This 
word,  used  originflly  to  designate  anyone 
entrusted  with  the  imperium  or  full  miUtary 
authority  over  a  Roman  army,  acquired  a 
new  ugiiiflcance  when  adopt<>d  as  a  perma- 
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nent  title  by  Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of  it 
as  a  constant  prefix  to  his  name  in  the  city 
and  in  the  camp  he  openly  asserted  a  para- 
mount military  authority  oyer  the  state. 
The  Empire  was  nominally  elective,  but  prac- 
tically it  passed  by  adoption ;  and  till  Nero^s 
time  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  seemed  to  be 
recognised. — II.  Extent  of  the  Empire, — 
Cicero's  description  of  the  Greek  states  and 
colonies  as  a  '*  fringe  on  the  skirts  of  bar- 
barism," has  been  well  applied  to  the  Roman 
dominions  before  the  conquests  of  Pompey 
and  Caesar.  The  Roman  Empire  was  still 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  encircling  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Pompey  added  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Caesar  added  Oaul.  The 
generals  of  Augustus  orerran  the  N.W.  por- 
tion of  Spain,  and  the  country  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Danube.  The  botindaries  of 
the  Empire  were  now,  the  Atlantic  on  the 
W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Arabian  deserts  on  the  S.,  the  Briti^  Channel, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  N.  The  only  subsequent  conquests  of 
importance  were  those  of  Britain  by  Claudius 
and  of  Daoia  by  Trajan.  The  only  independ- 
ent powers  of  importance  were  the  Parthians 
on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the  N.  The 
population  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000. 
— III.  The  Protinoea. — The  usual  fate  of  a 
country  conquered  by  Rome  was  to  become  a 
subject  prorinoe,  governed  directly  ftrom 
Rome  by  officers  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 
Sometimes,  however,  petty  sovereigns  were 
left  in  possession  of  a  nominal  independence 
on  the  borders,  or  within  the  natural  limits, 
of  the  province.  Augustus  divided  the  pro- 
vinces into  two  classes :  (1.)  Imperial,  (2.) 
Senatorial ;  retaining  in  his  own  hands,  for 
obvious  reasons,  those  provinces  where  the 
presence  of  a  largo  military  force  was  neces- 
sary, and  committing  the  peaceful  and  un- 
armed provinces  to  the  Senate.  The  Im- 
perial provinces  at  first  were— Gaul,  Lusit- 
ania,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilida,  Cyprus,  and 
Aegypt.  The  Senatorial  provinces  were 
Africa,  Numidla,  Asia,  Achaia  and  Epirus, 
Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  Crete  and 
Cyrene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sardinia, 
Baetica.  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis 
were  subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who 
in  turn  received  Dalmatia  ttom  the  Senate. 
Many  other  changes  were  made  afterwards. 
The  N.T.  writers  invariably  designate  the 
governors  of  Senatorial  provinces  by  the 
correct  title  of  av^vvaroi,  proconsuls  (Acts 
xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xlx.  88).  For  the  governor 
of  an  Imperial  province,  properly  styled 
*'  Legatus    Cacsaris,*'    the    word   'HycMMv 


(Governor)  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  The  pro- 
vinces were  heavily  taxed  for  the  benefit  ot 
Rome  and  her  oitisens.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  better  governed  under  the  Empire 
than  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  those  oC 
the  emperor  better  than  those  oi  the  Senate. 
Two  important  changes  were  introduced  un- 
der the  Empire.  The  governors  receired  a 
fixed  pay,  and  the  term  of  their  eommaxkd 
was  prolonged.  The  condition  of  the  Rosnaa 
Empire  at  the  time  when  Christianity  ap- 
peared has  often  been  dwelt  upon,  as  afltod- 
ing  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul's  expres- 
sion that  the  "fUlness  of  time  had  ooaae** 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general  peace  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  mili- 
tary roads,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  Um 
march  of  the  legions,  the  voyages  of  the  corn 
fleets,  the  general  increase  of  traffic,  the 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  West  as 
Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  Empire,  oiflered  fadlitica 
hitherto  unknown  fw  the  spread  of  a  world- 
wide religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a  despo- 
tism like  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  redoes 
all  its  subjects  to  a  dead  level,  was  a  power- 
ful instrument  in  breaking  down  the  pride  ci 
privileged  races  and  national  religions,  and 
familiarising  men  with  the  truth  that  **  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  "  (Acts  zvii.  24,  36).  Bat 
still  more  striking  than  this  outward  prepara- 
tion fbr  the  difltision  of  the  Gospel  was  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  and  wide-spread  cor- 
ruption which  seemed  to  defy  any  human 
remedy. — The  chief  prophetic  notices  of  the 
Roman  Empire  are  fSound  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  According  to  some  interpreters  the 
Romans  are  intended  in  Dent.  xxviiL  49-67. 
ROMANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE,  was  written 
fhnn  Corinth  during  St.  Paul's  third  mis- 
sionary journey,  on  the  occasion  of  the  se- 
eondof  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Acta, 
A.D.  58  (Acts  XX.  3).  The  occasion  which 
prompted  this  Epistle,  and  the  oircnmstanoes 
attending  its  writing,  were  as  follows.  St. 
Paul  had  long  purposed  visiting  Rome,  and 
stiU  retained  this  purpose,  wishing  also  to 
extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (1.  9-1 S,  xv.  23- 
29).  For  the  time,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vented trota  carrying  out  his  design,  as  he 
was  bound  for  Jemsalem  with  the  alma  of  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  Rcunans,  to  soj^ly 
the  lack  of  bis  personal  teaching.  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess  of  the  neighbooring  Church  of 
Cenchreae,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  fbr 
Rmne  (xvi.  1,  3),  and  probably  ccmveyed  the 
letter.  The  body  of  the  Epistle  was  written 
at  the  Apostle's  dictation  by  Tertius  (xri 
22)  i  but  perhaps  we  may  infer  firom  the 
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Abruptnew  of  the  final  doxology,  that  it  was 
added  by  the  Apoetle  himself.  The  Origrin  of 
the  Roman  Church  is  involved  In  obscurity, 
[Ron  p.  477],  but  it  appears  that  the 
church  consisted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the 
latter  perhaps  being  the  more  numerous. 
It  wotUd  seem  that  the  letter  was  not 
specially  written  to  answer  any  doubts  or 
settle  any  oontroversles  then  rife  in  the  Roman 
Church.  There  were  therefore  no  disturbing 
influences  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  rela- 
tions, or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a 
groneral  and  systematic  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  more  of  a  treatise 
than  of  a  letter.  *In  this  respect  it  differs 
widely  flrom  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Oalatians,  which  are  ftill  of  personal  and 
direct  allusions.  In  describing  the  purport 
of  this  Epistle  we  may  start  ft-om  St.  Paul's 
own  words,  which,  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  doctrinal  portion,  may  be  taken  as 
giving  a  summary  of  the  contents  (i.  16,  17). 
Accordingly  the  Epistle  has  been  described  as 
comprising  **  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
world's  history."  The  atonement  of  Christ 
is  the  centre  of  religious  history.  The 
Epistle,  fh>m  its  general  character,  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  an  analytU  than  is 
often  the  case  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  its  contents  : — Saluta- 
tion (L  1-7).  The  Apoetle  at  the  outset 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  in  the  ex- 
pressions **  called  as  an  apoetle,"  **  etUltd  as 
saints."  Divine  grace  is  everything,  human 
merit  nothing. — I.  Personal  explanations. 
Purposed  visit  to  Rome  (i.  8-15).~II. 
Doctrinal  (i.  16-xL  S6).  The  general  pro* 
potUion,  The  Oo^mI  is  the  salvation  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This  salvation  comes 
by  faith.— III.  Practical  exhortaUons  (xii. 
1-xv.  18).— IV.  Personal  matters,  (a)  The 
Apostle's  motive  in  writing  the  letter,  and 
his  intention  of  visiting  the  Romans  (xv. 
14-3S).  {h)  Greetings  (xvi.  1-23).  The  letter 
ends  with  a  benediction  and  doxology  (xvi. 
34-27).  While  this  Epistle  contains  the 
fullest  and  most  systematic  exposition  of  the 
Apostle's  teaehinfft  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
very  striking  expression  of  his  character. 
Nowhere  do  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  handling 
unwelcome  topics  appear  more  strongly  than 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  the  Jews. 

ROME,  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a  distance 
of  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
"seven  hills"  (Rev.  xviL  9)  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  city  stand  on  the 
toft  bank.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer 


rises  the  fkr  higher  side  of  the  Janiculum. 
Here  ftom  very  early  times  was  a  fortress 
with  a  suburb  beneath  it  extending  to  the 
river.  Modem  Rome  lies  to  the  N.  of  the 
ancient  city,  covering  with  its  principal  por- 
tion the  plain  to  the  N.  of  the  seven  bills, 
once  known  as  the  Campus  Martius,  and  on 
the  opposite  bank  extending  over  the  low 
ground  beneath  the  Vatican  to  the  N.  of  the 
ancient  Janiculum.  Rome  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  exoept  in  the  books  of  Maccabees 
and  in  three  books  of  the  N.  T.,  via.  the 
Acts,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  2nd 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  For  the  notices  of  Rome 
in  the  books  of  Maccabees  see  Roman  £m- 
piKX. — ^The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at 
Rome.  The  Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and  his 
son  formed  part  of  Pompey's  triumph,  and 
many  Jewish  captives  and  emigrants  were 
brought  to  Rome  at  that  time.  A  special 
district  was  assigned  to  them,  not  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  **  Ghetto,"  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  but 
across  the  Tiber.  Many  of  these  Jews  were 
made  Areednitsn.  Julius  Caesar  showed  them 
some  kindness ;  they  were  favoured  also  by 
Augustus,  and  by  Tiberius  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign.  At  an  earlier  period  ap- 
parently he  banished  a  great  number  of  them 
to  Sardinia.  Claudius  **  commanded  all  Jews 
to  depart  ft-om  Rome"  (Acts  xviii.  2),  on 
account  of  tumults  connected,  possibly,  with 
the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  This 
banishment  cannot  have  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome  ap- 
parently  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul's  visit  (Acts  xxviii.  17).  It  is 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  history 
that  Rome  comes  before  us  in  the  Bible.  In 
illustration  of  that  history  it  may  be  nseftil 
to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  the  ** Caesar"  to  whom  St.  Paul  ap- 
pealed, and  in  whose  reigrn  he  suffered 
martyrdom. — 1.  The  city  at  that  time  must 
be  imagined  as  a  large  and  irregular  mass  of 
buildings  unprotected  by  an  outer  wall.  It 
had  long  outgrown  the  old  Servian  wall; 
but  the  limits  of  the  suburbs  cannot  bo 
exactly  defined.  Neither  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  nor  the  oonflgnration  of  the  ground 
were  such  as  to  give  a  striking  appearance  to 
the  city  viewed  from  without.  ''Ancient 
Rome  had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile," 
and  the  hills,  never  lofty  or  imposing,  would 
present,  when  covered  with  the  buildings 
and  streets  of  a  huge  city,  a  confused  appear- 
ance like  the  hills  of  modem  London,  to 
which  they  have  sometimes  been  compared. 
The  visit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two  famous 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city,  via.  its 
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refftoration  by  Augustas  and  its  restoration 
by  Nero.  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well 
known,  "  that  he  found  the  citj  of  brick  and 
left  it  of  marble."  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
especially  the  Forum  and  Campus  Martins, 
must  now  have  presented  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  accompanying  restora- 
tion will  give  a  general  idea,  but  many  of 
the  principal  buildings  which  attract  the 
attention  of  modem  travellers  in  ancient 
Rome  were  not  yet  built.  The  streets  were 
generally  narrow  and  winding,  flanked  by 
densely  crowded  lodging-houses  (insulae)  of 
enormous  height.  Augustus  found  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  their  height  to  70  feet.  St. 
Paul's  first  visit  to  Rome  took  place  before 
the  Neronian  confiagration,  but  even  after 
the  restoration  of  the  city,  which  followed 
upon  that  event,  many  of  the  old  evils  con- 
tinued. The  population  of  the  city  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Probably  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
is  nearest  to  the  truth.  One  half  of  the 
population  consisted,  in  all  probability,  of 
slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder 
consisted  of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idle- 
ness by  the  miserable  system  of  public  gnra- 
tuities.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
middle  c&ss  and  no  free  industrial  popula- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  classes 
Just  mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxury 
and  profligacy  we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen 
writers  of  the  time. — Such  was  the  popula- 
tion which  St.  Paul  would  flnd  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  his  visit.  We  learn  fk-om  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  he  was  detained  at 
Rome  for  "  two  whole  years,"  **  dwelling  in 
his  own  hired  house  with  a  soldier  that  kept 
him"  (Acto  xxvlii.  16,  80),  to  whom,  ap- 
parently, according  to  Roman  custom,  he 
was  bound  with  a  chain  (Acts  xxviii.  SO; 
£ph.  vi.  20  ;  Phil.  i.  13).  Here  he  preached 
to  all  that  came  to  him,  no  man  forbidding 
him  (Acts  xxviii.  SO,  31).  It  is  generaUy 
believed  that  on  his  "  appeal  to  Caesar "  he 
was  acquitted,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in 
freedom,  was  a  second  time  imprisoned  at 
Rome.  Five  of  his  Epistles,  viz.  those  to 
the  Colossiana,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  that 
to  Philemon,  and  the  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
were,  in  all  probability,  written  fh>m  Rome, 
the  latter  shortly  before  his  death  (2  Tim. 
iv.  6),  the  others  during  his  flrst  Imprison- 
ment. It  is  universally  believed  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome. — 2.  The  local- 
ities in  and  about  Rome  especially  connected 
with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  are — (1.)  The  Ap- 
pian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Rome 
(AcU  xxviii.  15).  [Appii  Forum.]  (2.) 
••  The  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court "  (Prae- 


torium,  Phil.  i.  13).  This  may  mean  either 
the  great  camp  of  the  Praetorian  guards 
which  Tiberius  established  outside  the  walls 
on  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  or,  as  seeFv  more 
probable,  a  barrack  attached  to  the  Imperial 
residence  on  the  Palatine.  There  is  no  miift- 
cient  proof  that  the  word  **  Praetorinm"  was 
ever  used  to  designate  the  emperor's  palaee, 
though  it  is  used  for  the  official  residence  ol 
a  Roman  governor  (John  xviii.  28 ;  Aeu 
xxiii.  35).  The  mention  of  "Caesar's  house- 
hold "  (Phil.  iv.  22),  confirms  the  notion  that 
St.  Paul's  residence  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  emperor's  house  on  the 
Palatine. — 3.  The  connexion  of  other  loeal- 
ities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's  name  rests  only 
on  traditions  of  more  or  less  probability. 
We  may  mention  especially— (I.)  The  Ma- 
mertine  prison  or  TulUanum,  built  by  Ancos 
Martius  near  the  forum.  It  still  exists  be- 
neath the  church  of  S.  CHu$eppe  daFakf^mamH. 
Here  it  is  said  that  St  ?eter  and  St.  Paul 
were  fellow-prisoners  fbr  nine  months.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome.  It  may  be  soA- 
oient  to  state,  that  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence  of  such  a  visit  in  the  N.  T.,  unless 
Babylon  in  1  PH.  v.  13  is  a  mystical  name 
for  Rome,  yet  early  testimony,  and  the  uni- 
versal beUef  of  the  early  Church  seem  sofll- 
cient  to  establish  the  fkot  of  his  having 
suffered  martyrdom  there.  [PsTxn.]  The 
story,  however,  of  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Mamertine  prison  seems  inconsistent  with 
8  Tim.,  esp.  iv.  II.  (2.)  The  chapel  on  the 
Ostian  road  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
two  Apostles  are  said  to  have  separated  oa 
their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The  supposed 
scene  of  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  vis.  the  church 
of  St.  Paolo  alle  tre  fontane  on  the  Ostian 
road.  To  these  may  be  added  (4.)  The  sup- 
posed scene  of  St  Peter's  martyrdom,  rin^ 
the  church  of  St  Pietro  in  Montorio,  on  the 
Janiculum.  (5.)  The  chapel  **I>omine  quo 
Vadis,"  on  the  Appian  road,  the  scene  of  the 
beautiM  l^end  of  our  Lord's  appesranoe  to 
St  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  ttom  martyrdom. 
(6.)  The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Apostles,  after  having  been  deposited  flrst  in 
the  catacombs,  are  supposed  to  have  beat  ' 
flnally  buried— that  of  St  Paul  by  the  OsUan 
road— that  of  St  Peter  beneath  the  dome  of 
the  famous  Basilica  which  bears  his  name. — 
4.  We  may  add,  as  sites  unquestionably  eom- 
nected  with  the  Roman  Christians  of  the 
Apostolic  age — (1.)  The  gardens  of  Nero  in 
the  Vatican,  not  fkr  flrom  the  spot  where 
St  Peter's  now  stands.  Here  Christians 
wrapped  in  the  skins  of  beasta  were  torn  to 
pieces  by  d(^rs,  or,  clothed  in  inflanunable 
mbcw.  were  burnt  to  serve  as  torches  during 
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the  midnight  game*.  Others  were  crucified. 
(3.)  The  Catacombs.  These  subterranean 
fpUleriee,  commonly  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
height,  and  from  4  to  6  in  width,  and  ex- 
tending for  miles,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  old  Appian  and  Nomentan  ways, 
were  unquestionably  used  as  places  of  refiige, 
of  worship,  and  of  burial  by  the  early  Chrisi- 
lans.>— The  earliest  dated  inscription  in  the 
catacombs  is  a.d.  71.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  first  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
Borne.  Christianity  may,  perhaps,  hare  been 
introduced  into  the  dty  not  kmg  after  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  by  the  **  strangers  of  Rome,"  who 
were  then  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  10).  It  is 
dear  that  there  were  numy  Christians  at 
Borne  before  St.  Paul  risited  the  dty  (Rom. 
I.  8,  IS,  15,  izT.  20).  The  names  of  twenty- 
four  Christians  at  Rome  are  giren  in  the 
salutati<ms  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Linus  (who  is  mentiooed,  2  Tim. 
It.  SI),  and  Clement  (Phil.  ir.  S)  are  sup- 
posed to  hare  succeeded  St.  Peter  as  bishops 
of  Rome.— Rome  seems  to  be  described 
under  the  name  of  Babylon  in  Rer.  zir. 
8,  xTi.  19,  xTii.  ft,  ZTiU.  2,  21 ;  and  again, 
as  the  dty  of  the  seren  hills  (Rer.  zrii.  9, 
cf.  xiL  8,  xiiL  1). 

BOOF.     [Hovsx.] 

BOOM.  This  word  is  employed  In  the 
A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  equlTalent 
of  no  less  than  eight  distinct  Greek  terms. 
The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  need 
be  noticed  here  is  wpmrwcXt^U.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
6 ;  Mark  xiL  89 ;  Luke  xir.  7,  8,  xx.  46), 
which  signifies  the  highest  place  on  the 
highest  couch  round  the  dinner  or  supper 
table— the  **  uppermost  seat,"  as  it  is  more 
aceuratdy  rendered  in  Luke  xi.  43. 

BOS£  occurs  twice  only,  Tix.  in  Cant  ii. 
1 ;  Is.  xxT.  1.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is  here 
denoted  *,  but  it  appears  to  us  most  probable 
that  the  narcissus  is  intended.  The  narcissus 
and  the  lily  {LUium  eandidwn)  would  be  in 
blossom  together  in  the  early  spring,  while 
the  OoUhiewn  is  an  autumn  plant.  Chateau- 
briand mentions  the  narcissus  as  growing  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  Though  the  Rose  is 
apparently  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  it  is  referred  to  in  Ecdus.  xxIt.  14 
(comp.  also  ch.  1.  8 ;  xxxix.  18 ;  Wisd.  iL  8). 
Roses  are  greatly  prised  in  the  East,  more 
especially  for  the  sake  of  the  rose-water, 
which  is  in  much  request.  Dr.  Hooker 
obserred  seven  spedes  of  wild  roses  in 
Syria. 

BOSH.  In  the  genealogy  of  Oen.  xlvi.  2 1 , 
Bosh  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
bat  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and 


it  is  extremely  probable  that  "  Ehi  and  Bosh  " 
is  a  corruption  of  "  Ahiram "  (comp.  Nimi. 
xxTl.  88). 

ROSH  (Ex.  xxxTiii.  2,  8,  xxxix.  1).  The 
whole  sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  Y. 
**  Magog  the  chief  prince  of  Meshech  and 
Tubal,"  ought  to  run  *'  Magog  the  prince  of 
Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal."  The  meaning 
is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three  great 
Scythian  tribes,  of  which  **  Rosh "  is  thus 
the  first.  By  Both  is  apparently  meant  the 
tribe  on  the  north  of  the  Taurus,  so  called 
ttom  the  ndghbourhood  to  the  JtAo,  or 
Volga,  and  thus  in  this  name  and  tribe  we 
have  the  first  trace  of  the  Rubs  or  Rxtssiaw 
nation.  The  name  probably  occurs  again 
under  the  altered  form  of  Rasees,  in  Judith 
iL28. 

RUBIES.  Concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  words  translated  *'  rubles  "  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  (Job  xxviii.  18  ; 
see  also  Pror.  ilL  1ft,  viii.  11,  xxxi.  10).  In 
Lam.  It.  7  it  is  said,  "  the  Naxarites  were 
purer  than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than 
milk,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rtiMet."  Some  suppose  ** coral"  to  be  in- 
tended. Others  contend  that  the  Hebrew 
term  denotes  pearls,  and  explain  the  "  ruddi- 
ness" alluded  to  above,  by  supposing  that 
the  original  word  signifies  merely  "  bright  in 
colour,"  or  **  colour  of  a  reddish  tinge." 

RUE  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi.  42.  The 
rue  here  spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common 
Muta  grttveolem,  a  shrubby  plant  about  2  feet 
high,  of  strong  medidnd  virtues.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  has 
been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount  Tabor. 
The  Talmud  enumerates  rue  amongst  kitchen- 
herbs,  and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as  bdng 
a  plant  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our 
Lord's  time,  however,  rue  was  doubtless  a 
garden-plant,  and  therefore  titheable. 

RU'FUS  is  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  .31, 
along  with  Alexander,  as  a  son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  (Luke  xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Rom. 
xvi.  13,  the  Apostle  Paul  salutes  a  RufUs 
whom  he  designates  as  **  elect  in  the  Lord.' 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  Rnftis  was 
identical  with  the  one  to  whom  Mark  refers. 
Yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Ruftis  was 
not  an  uncommon  name,  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had  In  view 
different  individuals. 

RUHA'MAH.  The  margin  of  our  version 
renders  it  ** having  obtained  mercy"  (Hos. 
ii.  1).  The  name,  if  name  it  be,  is,  like  Lo- 
ruhamah,  symbolical,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
daughters  of  the  people  to  denote  that  they 
were  still  the  objects  of  his  love  and  tender 
oompasdon. 

BU'MAH,  mentioned   once   only    (2    X. 
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xxiii.  86).  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  same  place  aa  Arumah  (Judg.  ix.  41), 
ii?bich  was  apparently  near  Shechem.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  is  identical  with  Domah 
(Josh.  XT.  52). 

RUSH.     [Reed.] 

RUST  occurs  as  the  translation  of  two 
different  Greek  words  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  20, 
and  in  James  v.  3.  In  the  former  passage 
the  word  /3p«5<rtf,  which  is  Joined  with 
"moth,"  has  by  some  been  understood  to 
denote  the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious 
to  com,  as  the  Tinea  granella.  It  can 
scarcely  be  taken  to  signify  "  rust,"  for 
which  there  is  another  term  mJv,  which  is 
used  by  St.  James  to  express  rather  the 
**  tarnish  "  which  overspreads  silver  than 
"  rust,"  by  which  name  we  now  understand 
"  oxide  of  iron." 

RUTH,  a  Moabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first, 
of  Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  the  ancestress 
of  David  and  of  Christ,  and  one  of  the  four 
women  who  are  named  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  A  severe  famine  in 
the  land  of  Judah  induced  Elimelech,  a  native 
of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the 
land  of  Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his 
two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years  Naomi,  now  left  a  widow  and 
childless,  having  heard  that  there  was  plenty 
again  in  Judah,  resolved  to  return  to  Beth- 
lehem, and  her  daughter-in>law,  Ruth,  rt- 
tumed  with  her.  They  arrived  at  Bethlehem 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harve«t.  and 
Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced  to  go  into 
the  field  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy  man,  and  near 
kinsman  of  her  father  -  in  -  law  Elimelech. 
Upon  learning  who  the  stranger  was.  Boas 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect,  and  sent  her  home  laden  with  com 
which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged  by  this 
incident,  Naomi  instmcted  Ruth  to  didm  at 
the  hand  of  Boai  that  he  should  perform  the 
part  of  her  husband's  near  kinsman,  by  pur- 
chasing the  inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and 
taking  her  to  be  his  wife.  But  there  was  a 
nearer  kinsman  than  Boaz,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  the  option  of  re- 
deeming the  inheritance  for  himself.  He, 
however,  declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own 
inheritance.  Upon  which,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife, 
amidst  the  blessings  and  congratulations  of 
their  neighbours.  Their  son,  Obed,  was  the 
fkther  of  Jess  a,  who  was  the  fiither  of 
David. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OF,  contains  the  history  of 
Ruth,  as  narrated  in  the  preceding  article. 
The  main  object  of  the  writer  is  evidently  to 
give  an  account  of  David's  ancestors;  and 
the  book  was  avowedly  compoeed  long  after 


the  time  of  the  heroine.  (See  Ruth  1.  1,  ir 
7,  17.)  Its  date  and  author  are  quite  on- 
ceruin.  It  is  probable  that  the  books  vi 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  origiaally 
formed  but  one  work.  The  book  of  Rotk 
clearly  forms  part  of  those  of  SamueU  rap. 
plying  as  it  does  the  essential  point  of  David's 
genealogy  and  early  family  history,  and  is  no 
less  clearly  connected  with  the  book  of  Judges 
by  its  opening  verse,  and  the  epoch  to  which 
the  whole  book  relates. 

RTE  (Heb.  eu8$emeth)  occurs  in  Ex. 
ix.  82;  Is.  xxviii.  25  :  in  the  Iatt«r  the 
margin  reads  "spelt."  In  £z.  iv.  9  the 
text  has  "fitches"  and  the  margin  **ric.* 
It  is  probable  that  by  (SttmrnHk  "  spelt "  is 
intended.  Spelt  {TriHcum  tpeHa)  is  ^rovn 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany;  it 
differs  but  slightly  fhun  our  oomnxm  wbeat 
[T.  vtUgare), 


SAB'AOTH,  THE  LORD  OF,  occura  in 
Rom.  ix.  29 ;  James  v.  4,  but  is  more 
familiar  through  its  occurrence  in  the  Sanctns 
of  the  Te  Deum— "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  of  Sabaoth."  Sabaoth  is  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  UebiSth^  ••armiea," 
and  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  VersioB 
of  the  O.  T.  by  "Lord  of  Hosts,"  "LonI 
God  of  Hosts."  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind 
of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  Jthotah  t$eb66th  was 
the  leader  and  commander  of  the  armieB  of 
the  nation,  who  "went  forth  with  them" 
(Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to  certain  vietory 
over  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Chemoab, 
Molech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods. 

SABBATH  (thahbdth,  "a  day  of  rest," 
from  ihdbath,  "  to  cease  to  do,"  "  to  rest "). 
The  name  is  applied  to  divers  great  festiTak, 
but  principally  and  usually  to  the  aerentk 
day  of  the  week,  the  strict  obserrance  of 
which  Is  enforced  not  merely  in  the  general 
Mosaic  code,  but  in  the  Decalogue  itself. 
The  consecration  of  the  Sabbath  was  coeval 
with  the  Creation.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  that  this  is  only  an  anticipatoy  re- 
ference to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  heeaose 
there  is  no  record  of  the  obeervanoe  of  tb€ 
Sabbath  between  the  Creation  and  the  Exodus. 
But  this  is  Just  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  in  which  regular 
and  ordinary  events  are  unnoticed.  Theft 
are  not  wanting  indirect  evidences  of  its  ob- 
servance, as  the  intervals  between  Noah's 
sending  forth  the  birds  out  of  the  ark,  an  aet 
naturally  associated  with  the  weekly  wtrfk» 
(Gen.  viii.  7-12),  and  in  the  week  of  a  wed- 
ding celebration  (Gen.  xxix.  27,  28);  but, 
when  a  special  occasion  arisea,  in  oonneetion 
with  the  prohibition  against  gathering  i 
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on  the  Sabbath,  the  institntion  is  mentioned 
aa  one  already  known  (Ex.  zri.  S2-S0).* 
And  that  this  was  especially  one  of  the  instin 
tntions  adopted  by  Moses  fh>m  the  ancient 
])atriarchal  u^age  is  implied  in  the  very 
words  of  the  law,  **  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy."  Bat  even  if  sueh 
evidence  were  wanting,  the  reason  of  the 
imstitntion  would  be  a  sufficient  proof.  It 
was  to  be  a  Joyful  celebration  of  God's  com- 
pletion of  His  creation.  It  has  indeed  been 
said  that  Moses  gives  quite  a  different  reason 
for  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage  (Dent.  v.  15).  As  if  Moses,  in  his 
repetition  of  the  law,  had  forgotten  the  rea- 
son given  by  Ood  himself  from  Sinai  (Ex. 
XX.  11).  The  words  added  in  Deuteronomy 
are  a  speeiai  motive  for  the  Joy  with  which 
the  Sabbath  should  be  celebrated,  and  for 
the  kindness  which  extended  its  blessings  to 
the  slave  and  beast  of  burthen  as  well  as 
the  master :  **  that  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  aewell  at  thou**  (Deut. 
V.  14).  These  attempts  to  limit  the  ordinance 
proceed  fh>m  an  entire  misconception  of  its 
spirit,  as  if  it  were  a  season  of  stem  priva- 
tion rather  than  of  special  privilege.  But, 
in  truth,  the  prohibition  of  work  is  only  sub- 
sidiary to  the  positive  idea  of  Joyful  rest  and 
reereationj  in  communion  with  Jehovah,  who 
himself  •* rested  and  was  r^eehed"  (Ex. 
xxxi.  17  :  corop.  zxiii.  12).  It  was  to  be  a 
saored  pause  in  the  ordinary  labour  by  which 
man  earns  his  bread ;  the  curse  of  the  fall 
was  to  be  suspended  for  one  day ;  and,  hav- 
ing spent  that  day  in  Joyftil  remembrance  of 
God*s  mercies,  man  had  a  f^h  start  in  his 
course  of  labour.  A  great  snare,  too,  has 
always  been  hidden  in  the  word  work,  as  if 
the  commandment  forbade  occupation  and 
imposed  idleness.  A  consideration  of  the 
sphit  of  the  law  and  of  Christ's  comments  on 
it  will  show  that  it  is  work  for  worldly  gain 
that  was  to  be  suspended;  and  hence  the 
restrictive  clause  is  pre&ced  with  the  positive 
command  :  **  Six  days  thaU  thou  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work;"  for  so  only  could  the 
Sabbatic  rest  be  fairly  earned.  Hence, 
too,  the  stress  constantly  laid  on  permitting 
the  servant  and  beast  of  burthen  to  share 
the  rest,  which  selfishness  would  grudge 
to  them.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath 
was  Joy,  ref^hment,  and  mercy,  arising 
firom  remembrance  of  Ood's  goodness  as 
the  Creator,  and  as  the  deliverer  firom 
bondage. — These  views  are  practically  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites 
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were  to  spend,  and  in  which  the  prophets 
afterwards  reprove  them  for  not  spending, 
the  Sabbath  and  the  other  festivals.  Tho 
Sabbath  was  a  perpetual  sign  and  covenant, 
and  the  holiness  of  the  day  is  connected  with 
the  holiness  of  the  people:  "that  ye  majr 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah  that  doth  sancti^ 
you"  (Ex.  xxxi.  12-17  ;  Ea.  xx.  12).  Joy 
was  the  key-note  of  their  service.  Moses 
declared  that  a  place  of  sacriiice  should  be 
given  them ;  '*  and  there  shall  ye  eat  before 
Jehovah  your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice,  ye 
and  your  households  "  (Deut.  xii.  7,  xiv.  26, 
zvi.  14,  15,  xxvi.  11).  The  Psalmists  echo 
back  the  same  spirit:  "This  is  the  day 
which  Jehovah  hath  made ;  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  glad  in  it"  (Ps.  cxviii.  24).  Isaiah 
reproves  the  fasts  which  were  kept  with  mere 
outward  observance,  in  place  of  acts  of  cha- 
rity, by  promising  that  those  who  called  the 
Sabbath  a  delight  and  honoured  God  by 
doing  His  works  in  it,  should  delight  them- 
selves in  Jehovah  (Is.  Iviii.  S-14).  Nehemiah 
commanded  the  people,  on  a  day  holy  to 
Jehovah,  "  Mourn  not,  nor  weep :  eat  the  fiit, 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  to 
them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared  "  (Neh. 
viii.  9-18).  The  Sabbath  is  named  as  a  day 
of  special  worship  in  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  zix. 
80,  xxvL  2).  It  was  proclaimed  as.  a  holy 
convocation  (Lev.  xxiii.  3).  The  public  re- 
ligious services  consisted  in  the  doubling  of 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  shewbread  in  the  Holy  Place. 
In  later  times  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
was  enlivened  by  saored  music  (Ps.  Ixviii. 
25-27,  cl.,  ftc.).  On  this  day  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  consult  th^  prophets 
(2  K.  iv.  28),  and  to  give  to  their  children 
that  instruction  in  the  truths  recalled  to 
memory  by  the  day,  which  is  so  repeatedly 
enjoined  as  the  duty  of  parents ;  it  was  "  the 
Sabbath  of  Jehovah  "  not  only  in  the  Sano- 
tuary,  but  "in  aU  their  dwellings"  (Lev. 
xxiii.  8).  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  but 
little  information  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  the  in- 
ferences drawn  trcm  what  is  told  us,  and 
trcm  the  character  of  the  day,  are  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  later  writers,  and  by 
the  system  of  public  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogues, which  we  find  in  tall  operation  at 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  prohibitory  part  of 
the  law  is  general;  and  the  only  speeiai 
cases  mentioned  relate  to  the  preparation  of 
food.  The  manna  was  not  given  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  a  double  supply  was  to  be  ga- 
thered on  the  day  before  (Ex.  xvi.  22-30), 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  Sabbatic  year  was  cmn* 
pensated  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
jear  before.    No  fira  was  to  be  kindled  on 
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tbe  Sabbatb,  under  the  penalty  of  death  (Ex. 
xxxT.  S,  8  :  comp.  xxxi.  14),  which  was  in- 
flioted  on  a  man  who  went  out  to  gather 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xt.  85).  Its 
obserranoe  is  enjoined  in  the  time  of  earing 
and  harrest,  when  there  was  a  special  tempta- 
tion to  find  an  excuse  for  work  (Ex.  xxxir. 
21).  The  habitual  transgression  of  these  laws, 
by  priests  as  well  as  people,  was  denounced 
by  the  prophets  (Is.  M.  S,  iTiiL  18  ;  Ei.  xxiL 
26,  oomp.  xliT.  22),  and  excited  the  reform- 
ing seal  of  Neheiniah  after  the  Babylonish 
captirity  (Neh.  xiii.  15-19).  Henceforward 
there  is  no  eridenoe  of  the  Ssbbath  being  neg- 
lected by  the  Jews,  except  such  as  (1  Maoo. 
i.  11-15,  89-45)  went  into  open  apostacy. — 
When  we  come  to  the  N.  T.  we  find  the  most 
marked  stress  laid  on  the  Sabbath.  In  what- 
erer  ways  the  Jew  might  err  respecting  it, 
he  had  altogether  ceased  to  neglect  it.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  went  its  obserranoe 
became  the  most  yisible  badge  of  his  nation- 
ality. Our  Lord's  mode  of  obserTing  the 
Sabbath  was  one  of  the  main  features  of  His 
life,  which  His  Pharisaic  adrersaries  most 
eagerly  watched  and  critleised.  They  had 
invented  many  prohibitions  respecting  the 
Sabbath  of  which  we  find  nothing  in  the 
original  institution.  Some  of  these  prohibi- 
tions were  fimtastio  and  arbitrary,  in  the 
number  of  those  **  heavy  burdens  and  griev- 
otu  to  be  borne  **  which  the  later  expounders 
of  the  Law  "laid  on  men's  shoulders  "  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  1-13 ;  John  v.  10).  That  this 
perversion  of  the  Sabbath  had  become  very 
general  in  our  Saviour's  time  is  apparent 
both  firom  the  recorded  objections  to  acts  of 
His  on  that  day,  and  Arom  His  marked  con- 
duct on  occasions  to  which  those  obJecti<ms 
were  sure  to  be  urged  (Matt.  xii.  1-15 ;  Mark 
Ui.  2 ;  Luke  vi  1-5,  xiiL  10-17 ;  John  v. 
2-18,  vii.  23,  ix.  1-84).— Among  the  Chris- 
tians the  *'  Lord's  Day  "—the  first  day  of  the 
week— gradually  took  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.     [Loan's  Day]. 

SABBATH-DAY'S  JOUKNEY  (Acts  i.  12). 
On  occasion  of  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ment by  certain  of  the  people  who  went  to 
look  for  manna  on  the  seventh  day,  Moses 
ei^oined  every  man  to  **  abide  in  his  place," 
and  forbade  any  man  to  '*  go  out  of  his  place  ** 
on  that  day  (Ex.  xvi.  29).  It  seems  natural 
to  look  on  this  as  a  mere  enactment  pro  re 
natSy  and  having  no  bearing  on  any  state  of 
affairs  subsequent  to  the  Journey  through  the 
wilderness  and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna. 
Whether  the  earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not 
regard  it  thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In  after 
times  the  precept  in  Ex.  xvi.  was  undoubted- 
ly viewed  as  a  permanent  law.  But  as  some 
departure  team,  a  man's  owi>  place  was  un- 


avoidable, it  was  thought  nrcf— ary  to  detrrw 
mine  the  allowable  amount,  which  was  £xed 
at  2000  paces,  or  about  six  ftirlooga,  fhsa 
the  wall  of  the  city.  The  termimm  i  ftae  was 
thus  not  a  man's  own  house,  but  the  wall  ef 
the  city  where  he  dwelt. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.     As  each  aevceth 
day  and  each  seventh  month  were  lioly,  ss 
was  each  seventh  year,  by  the  Mosaic  cede. 
We  first  encounter  this  law  in  Ex.   xxilL 
10,  11.    The  commandment  is,  to  sow  bb4 
reap  for  six  years,  and  to  let  the  land  rssi 
on  the  seventh,    **  that   the   poor   of  thy 
people  may  eat;  and  what  thej  leave  tte 
beasts  of  the  field  shaU  eat."    It  is  addtd, 
**  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy 
vineyard  and  thy  oUveyard."    We  next  meet 
with  the  enactment  in  Lev.  xxr.  2-7,  aad 
finally  in  Deut.  xv.,  in  which  last  plaoe  ths 
new  feature  presents  itself  of  the  arfcath 
year  being  one  of  release  to  debtors.     Wbca 
we  combine  these  several  notieea,  we  find 
that  every  seventh  year  the  land  was  to 
have  rest  to  Sf^by  her  Sabbatht.      Neither 
tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to  be 
practised.    This  singular  institution  has  the 
aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impraetieahaity. 
This,  however,  wears  off  when  we  eonaider 
that  in  no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  ta 
reap  the  whole  harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii. 
22).    Moreover,  it  is  dear  that  the  owners  of 
land  were  to  lay  by  com  in  previous  yean 
for  their  own  and  their  families'  wants  (Lev. 
XXV.  20-22).    The  release  of  debtors  doriag 
the  Sabbatical  year  must  not  be  eonfonnded 
with  the  release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  y«sr 
of  their  service.    The  spirit  of  this  law  is  ths 
same  as  that  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.    Balk 
have  a  beneficent  tendency,    Umitinp    ^^ 
rights  and  checking  the  sense  of  property; 
the  one  puts  in  God's  dainu  on  time^  the 
other  on  the  land.    There  may  also  hatt 
been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  wooldaoeras 
to  the  land  fhmi  lying  fallow  every  seventh 
year,  in  a  time  when  the  rotation  of  crops 
was  unknown.      The  Sabbatical  year  opeaed 
in  the  Sabbatical  month,    and    the   whote 
Law   was   to    be    read   every    sueh   year, 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the  as- 
sembled  people.      At  the  completioa  of  a 
week    of   Sabbatical   years,   the    SabbstiesI 
scale  recdved  its  completion  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee.     [ J VBDja] .    The  constant  negleet  ef 
this  law  fhnn  the  very  first  was  one  of  the 
national  sins  that  were   punished    by  the 
Babylonian  captivity.    Moses  warned  Isrsd 
of  the  retribution,  that  their  land  should  bo 
deeoUte  till  it  had  enjoyed  its  Sabbaths  (Lev. 
xxvi.  32-85) ;  and  the  warning  was  fblfllled 
in  the  seventy  years'  duration  of  the  cap- 
tivity (2.  Chr.  xxxvi.  20-21).     Of  the  < 
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ftnce  of  the  Sabbatic  year  after  the  ci^tiri^ 
we  have  a  proof  in  1  Mace.  ri.  49. 

SABE'ANS.     [Shkba.] 

SABTAH  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  8ABTA  (1  Chr. 
i.  9),  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cash. 
The  statements  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  respecting 
Sabbatha,  Sabota,  or  Sobotale,  metropolis  of  the 
Atramitae  (probably  the  ChatramoUtae),  seem 
to  point  to  a  trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended 
from  Sabtah.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in 
77«  long.  16»  80'  lat.  It  was  an  important 
city,  containing  no  less  than  sixty  temples. 

SAB'TECHA,  and  SAB'TECHAH  (Gen.  x. 
7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9),  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  Cosh,  whose  settlements  would  probably 
be  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 

8ACKBDT  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Chaldee 
tabbSea,  If  this  musical  instrument  be  the 
same  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  tambuea,  the 
English  translation  Is  entirely  wrong.  The 
sackbut  was  a  wind-instfument ;  the  aamhuca 
was  played  with  strings. 

SACKCLOTH,  a  coarse  texture,  of  a  dark 
colour,  made  of  goats*-hair  (Is.  1.  3 ;  Rev. 
vi.  12),  and  resembling  the  eilicium  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  used  for  making  sacks  (Gen. 
xliL  25 ;  Ler.  xi.  32 ;  Josh.  ix.  4) ;  and  for 
making  the  rough  garments  used  by  mourners, 
which  were  in  extreme  cases  worn  next  the 
skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  tL  SO ;  Job.  xvi. 
15  ;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by  females 
(Joel  i.  8  ;  2  Maco.  iu.  19),  but  at  other 
'  times  were  worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  ilL  6)  in 
lien  of  the  outer  garment. 

SACRIFICE.  The  peculiar  features  of  each 
kind  of  sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their 
respective  heads.  I.  The  universal  pre- 
ralenoe  of  sacrifice  shows  it  to  hare  been 
primeral,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  instincts 
of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first  ei^oined 
by  an  external  command,  or  whether  it  was 
based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
with  God  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on 
the  heart  of  man—  is  an  historical  question, 
perhaps  insoluble.  The  great  difficulty  in 
the  theory  which  refers  it  to  a  distinct  com- 
mand of  God,  is  the  total  silence  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  except  in 
Gen.  xY.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacrifice 
is  left  tree.  The  inference  is  at  least  proba- 
ble, that  when  God  sanctioned  formally  a 
natural  rite,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  He 
define  its  method.  In  examining  the  rarious 
sacrifices  recorded  in  Scripture  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Law,  we  find  that  the 
words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacrifice 
are  not  applied  to  them.  This  fiict  does  not 
at  all  show  that  they  were  not  actually 
expiatory,  but  it  Justifies  the  inference  that 
this  idea  was  not  then  the  prominent  one  in 
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the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of 
Cain  and  Abel  is  called  mit%chah,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
In  the  case  of  both  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after 
the  flood  (Gen.  viii.  20)  is  called  burnt* 
offering.  This  sacrifice  is  ex  pressly  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Covenant  which 
follows  in  ix.  8-17.  The  sacrifice  of  Jacob  at 
Mispah  also  marks  a  covenant  with  Laban, 
to  which  God  is  called  to  be  a  witness  and  a 
party.  In  all  these,  therefore,  the  prominent 
idea  seems  to  have  been  what  is  called  the 
federatwe^  the  recognition  of  a  bond  between 
the  saeriflcer  and  God,  and  the  dedication  of 
himself,  as  represented  by  the  victim,  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  byitoelf.  Tet  in  iU 
principle  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same 
nature  as  before  :  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
an  only  son  on  Abraham's  part,  and  the  will- 
ing dedication  of  himself  on  Isaac's,  are  in 
the  foreground ;  the  expiatory  idea  if  recog- 
nised at  all,  holds  certainly  a  secondary 
position.  In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for 
his  ehildren  (Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three 
fHends  (xlii.  8),  we  for  the  first  time  find 
the  expression  of  the  desire  of  expiation  for 
sin.  The  same  is  the  ease  in  the  words  of 
Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25).  Here  the 
main  idea  is  at  least  depreoatory. — The 
Sacxificbs  or  ths  Mosaic  Pxriod  are  in- 
augurated by  the  offering  of  the  Passover 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The  Passover 
indeed  is  unique  in  its  character ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  idea  of  salvation  from  death  by 
means  of  sacrifice  is  brought  out  in  it  with  a 
distinctness  before  unknown.  The  sacrifice 
of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as  a  solemn  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has  a  simi- 
larly comprehensive  character.  The  Law  of 
Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  various 
forms  of  sacrifice  : — (a.)  ITie  humt-qfftring. 
Sklf-dbdicatort.  —(5.)  The  meaUoffering 
{unbloody);  t?te peace-qfering  {bloody),  Eu- 
charistic.— {e.)  The  nn^ffering  j  the  tree' 
pass-ofering.  Expiatory. — To  these  may  be 
added, — (d.)  The  ineente  offered  after  sacri- 
fice in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on  the  Day  of 
Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  symbol 
of  the  intercession  of  the  priest  (as  a  tjrpe  of 
the  Great  High  Priest),  accompanying  and 
making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people. 
In  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Lev.  viii.)  we  find  these  offered  in  what 
becune  ever  afterwards  the  appointed  order : 
first  came  the  sin-offering,  to  prepare  access 
to  God;  next,  the  burnt-offering,  to  mark 
their  dedication  to  His  service  ;  and  thirdly, 
the  meat-offering  of  thanksgiving.  Hence- 
forth the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all 
2  1 
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its  parts,  until  He  should  come  whom  it  tjrpl- 
fied.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in 
detail,  the  history  of  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice, 
for  its  main  principles  -were  now  fixed  for 
ever.  The  regular  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  ser- 
Tlce  were  : — (a.)  Burnt-Ofpkrings.  I.  The 
daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  88-42).  3. 
The  double  burnt-offerings  on  the  Sabbath 
(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).  3.  The  burnt-offerings 
at  the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix. 
89).— (ft.)  Mkat-Offerinos.  1.  The  daily 
meat-offerings  accompanying  the  daily  burnt- 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  41).  2.  The  shew- 
bread,  renewed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5, 
9).  3.  The  special  meat-offerings  at  the 
Sabbath  and  the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii., 
xxix.).  4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the  Passover 
(Lev.  xxiji.  10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii.  17- 
20) ;  the  first-fruits  ofthe  dough  and  thresh- 
ing-floor at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20, 
21  ;  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11). — (c.)  Sin-Offerings. 
1.  Sin-offering  each  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii. 
15).  2.  Sin-offerings  at  the  Passover,  Pente- 
cost, Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles 
(Num.  xxviii.  22,  30,  xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22. 
25,  28,  31,  34,  88).  3.  The  offering  of  the 
two  goats  fbr  the  people,  and  of  the  bullock 
for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great  Day 
of   Atonement   (Lev.   xvi.). — (d.)    Inceitsk. 

I.  The  morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex. 
XXX.  7,  8).  a.  The  incense  on  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  zvL  12).  Besides 
these  public  sacrifices,  there  were  offerings 
of  the  people  tor  themselves  individually. — 

II.  The  meaning  of  sacrifice  is  set  forth  ftiUy  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  contains 
the  key  of  the  whole  sacrificial  doctrine.  The 
Direct  of  the  Epistle  is  to  show  the  typical 
and  probationary  character  of  sacrifices,  and 
to  assert  that  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  had  a 
spiritual  meaning.  This  typical  character 
of  all  sacrifice  being  thus  set  forth,  the  next 
point  dwelt  upon  is  the  union  in  our  Lord's 
Person  of  the  priest,  the  offerer,  and  the 
Mcrifioe.  It  is  clear  that  the  Atonement,  in 
this  Epistle,  as  in  the  N.  T.  generally,  is 
viewed  in  a  twofold  light.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a  vicarious  saori- 
flce,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sin 
of  man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  "  bare  the  sins 
of  many."  It  is  its  essential  characteristic 
that  in  it  He  stands  obsolutely  alone,  offering 
His  sacrifice  without  any  reference  to  the 
faith  or  the  conversion  of  men.  In  it  He 
stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man;  and  His  sacrifice  is  offered  onoe 
for  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated. 
Now  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  typified  by 
the  sin-offering.  All  the  expiatory  and  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  of  the  Law  are  now  for 


the  first  time  brought  into  fUl  light.  At  the 
sin-offering,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices,  so  the  as- 
pect of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set  forth 
to  ns,  as  the  completion  of  tiiat  perfect 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  whidi  is 
the  natural  duty  of  sinless  man,  in  which  He 
is  the  representative  of  all  men,  andin  whiek 
He  calls  upon  us,  when  reconciled  to  God,  to 
"  take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him.**  In 
this  view  His  death  is  not  the  principal 
object ;  we  dwell  rather  on  His  lowly  Incar- 
nation, and  His  life  of  humility,  temptatum, 
and  suffering,  to  which  that  death,  was  but  a 
fitting  close.  The  main  Idea  of  this  view  of 
the  Atonement  is  representative  rather  than 
vicarious.  It  is  typified  by  the  bnmt-offering, 
In  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes 
and  enforces  the  language  already  cited  from 
the  O.  T.,  and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9) 
the  words  of  Ps.  xl.  6,  &c,  which  eontrast 
with  nuterial  sacrifice  the  "  doing  the  will  of 
God."  As  without  the  sin-ofllering  of  Uw 
Croes,  this,  our  burnt-ofl^ring,  would  be  im- 
possible, so  also  withoiU  the  bumt-offeriBf 
the  idn-ofl)ering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
With  these  views  of  our  Lord's  sacrifke  on 
earth,  as  typified  in  the  Levitieal  sacrijlcci 
on  the  outer  altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  tbe 
offering  of  His  Intercession  for  ns  tn  heaven, 
which  was  represented  by  the  incense.  Tbe 
typical  sense  of  the  meat-ofliering,  or  peaee- 
offering,  is  less  connected  with  the  eacri&e  of 
Christ  Himself,  than  with  those  sacrifices  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  devotkm, 
which  we,  as  Christians,  offer  to  God,  asd 
"  with  whidi  He  is  well  pleased  "  (Heb.  xiii. 
15,  16)  as  with  **  an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  s 
sacrifice  acceptable  to  God"  (PhU.  iv.  18). 

SADDUCEES  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xvi.  1,  6, 11. 
13,  xxiL  23,  34 ;  Mark  xii.  18 ;  Luke  xx. 
27  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiU.  6,  7,  8),  a  reU- 
gions  party  or  school  among  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  denied  that  the  oral  lav 
was  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  Israelites,  and 
who  deemed  the  written  law  alone  to  be 
obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity. Although  fluently  mentioned  in  tbe 
New  Testament  in  conjunction  with  the  Pba- 
risees,  they  do  not  throw  such  vivid  light  as 
their  great  antagonisto  on  the  real  signifleaacb 
of  Christianity.  Except  on  one  oocaffoo, 
when  they  united  with  the  Pharisees  in  iwi- 
dionsly  asking  for  a  sign  from  heaven  (Matt, 
xiv.  1,  4,  6),  Christ  never  assailed  the  S«i- 
ducees  with  the  same  bitter  denunciations 
which  he  uttered  against  the  Pharisees ;  snd 
they  do  not,  like  the  Pharieeea,  seem  to  bare 
taken  aetive  measures  for  causint  Him  tn  be 
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put  to  death. — The  origrin  of  their  name  ia  in- 
Tolved  in  great  difficulties.  The  Hebre"«r  word 
hj  ifrhich  they  are  called  in  the  Mishna  is 
Tesdukimy  the  plural  of  T^&dSky  which  un- 
doubtedly means  "just,"  or  "righteous,"  but 
which  is  nerer  used  in  the  Bible  except  as  a 
proper  name,  and  in  the  English  Version  is 
always  translated  *'  Zadoc  "  (3  K.  xy.  83 ;  S 
.Sam.  Till.  17;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  13,  &c. ;  Neh. 
iii.  4,  29,  xi.  11).  The  most  obvious  trans- 
lation of  the  word,  therefore.  Is  to  call  them 
Zadocs  or  Zadokites ;  and  a  question  would 
then  arise  as  to  why  they  were  so  called. 
The  ordinary  Jewish  statement  is  that  they 
are  named  from  a  certain  Zadoo,  a  disciple  of 
the  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Mishna  as  having  received  the  oral  law 
from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
this  statement  must  be  rejected.  As  recourse 
is  had  to  conjecture^  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  whether  the  word  is  likely  to  have 
arisen  from  the  meaning  of  "  righteousness," 
ot  ftrom  the  name  of  an  individual.  This 
mnst  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alter- 
nntive,  inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  never  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
except  as  a  proper  name ;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the 
Saddncees  is  likely  to  have  been.  Now  there 
was  one  Zadok  of  transcendent  importance, 
and  only  one  :  vis.  the  priest  who  acted  such 
a  prominent  part  at  the  time  of  David,  and 
who  declared  in  favour  of  Solomon,  when 
Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah  as  suc- 
ees.«or  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  ^2-4 5).  His 
line  of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided 
pre-eminence  in  subsequent  history.  Thus, 
in  Ezekiel's  prophetic  vision  of  the  future 
Temple,  "the  sons  of  Zadok,"  and  "the 
priests  the  Levites  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  "  are 
q>oken  of  with  peculiar  honour,  as  those  who 
kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  (Ex. 
xL  46,  xlii.  19,  xUv.  1 5,  xl  viii.  11).  Now.  as 
the  transition  firom  the  expression  "  sons  of 
Zadok,"  and  "  priesU  of  the  seed  of  Zadok  " 
to  Zadokites  is  easy  and  obvious,  and  as  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  r.  17,  it  is  said, 
**  Then  the  high  priest  rone^  cmd  all  they  that 
vfere  with  Atm,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
eee$t  and  were  filled  with  indignation,"  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  Sadducees  or 
Zadokites  were  originally  identical  with  the 
sons  of  Zadok,  and  constituted  what  may  be 
termed  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To 
these  were  afterwards  attached  all  who  for 
any  reason  reckoned  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
fiuniliea  of  the  high-priest ;  who  had  obtained 
oonaideraUon  under  the  dynas^  of  Herod. 


These  were  for  the  most  part  judges,  and 
individuals  of  the  official  and  governing 
class.  Now,  although  this  view  of  the  Sad- 
ducees is  only  inferential,  and  mainly  con- 
jectural, it  certainly  explains  the  name  better 
than  any  other,  and  elucidates  at  once  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  otherwise  obscure 
statement  that  the  high-priest,  and  those  who 
were  with  him,  were  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees.— I.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Sadducees 
was  the  negation  of  the  leadii^g  tenet  of  their 
opponents.  As  the  Pharisees  asserted,  so  the 
Sadducees  denied,  that  the  Israelites  were  in 
possession  of  an  Oral  Law  transmitted  to  them 
by  Moses.  [Pharisees.]  In  opposition  to  the 
Pharisees,  they  maintained  that  the  written 
law  alone  was  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as 
of  divine  authority. — II.  The  second  distin- 
guishing doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  the  denial 
of  man*s  resmrection  after  deaths  followed  in 
their  conceptions  as  a  logical  conclusion  from 
their  denial  that  Moses  had  revealed  to  the 
Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on  a  point  so 
momentous  as  a  second  life  beyond  the  grave, 
no  religious  party  among  the  Jews  would 
have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  any 
doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had 
been  proclaimed  by  Moses,  their  great  legis* 
latnr ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  written 
Law  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  any  assertion  by  Moses  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented  to  Chris- 
tians in  a  striking  manner  by  the  well-known 
words  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted  by 
Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees  on 
this  subject  (Ex.  iii.  6, 16  ;  Mark  xii.  26,  27  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  31,  82  ;  Luke  xx.  37).  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  such  a  case  Christ  would 
quote  to  his  powerful  adversaries  the  most 
cogent  text  in  the  Law;  and  yet  the  texl 
actually  quoted  does  not  do  more  than  sug* 
gest  an  ii^erence  on  this  great  doctrine.  It 
is  true  that  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  are  individual  passages  which 
express  a  belief  in  a  resurrection,  such  as  in 
Is.  xxvi.  19,  Dan.  xii.  2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in 
some  of  the  Psalms ;  and  it  may  at  first  sight 
be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  the  Sadducees 
were  not  convinced  by  the  authority  of  those 
passages.  But,  although  the  Sadducees  re- 
garded the  books  which  contained  these  pas- 
sages as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them  as 
sacred  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the 
written  Law.  In  connexion  with  the  dis- 
belief of  a  resurrection  by  the  Sadducees,  it 
it  proper  to  notice  the  statement  (Acts  xxiii. 
8)  that  they  likewise  denied  there  was  "  angel 
or  spirit.*'  A  perplexity  arises  as  to  the  pre- 
cise sense  in  which  this  denial  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Angels  aro  so  distinctly  mentioned  in 
2  12 
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the  Pentateuch  and  other  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
those  who  acknowledge  the  Old  Testament  to 
have  divine  authority  could  deny  the  existence 
of  angels  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  xix.  1,  xxii.  U,  xxviii. 
12  ;  Ex.xxiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxii.  23  ;  Judg.  xiii. 
1 8  ;  2  Sam.  xxir.  1 6).  The  two  principal  ex- 
planations which  have  been  suggested  are, 
either  that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  angels 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  transitory,  unsubstan- 
tial representations  of  Jehovah,  or  that  they  dis- 
believed, not  the  angels  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  merely  the  angelical  system  which  had 
become  developed  in  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity.  Either  of  these  explanations  may 
possibly  be  correct ;  and  the  first,  although 
there  are  numerous  texts  to  which  it  did  not 
&PPl7f  would  have  received  some  countenance 
ftrom  passages  wherein  the  same  divine  ap- 
pearance, which  at  one  time  is  called  the 
"angel  of  Jehovah,"  is  afterwards  called 
simply  "Jehovah"  (Gen.  xvi.  7,  13,  xxii. 
11, 12,  xxxi.  11, 16 ;  Ex.  Ui.  2,  4  ;  Judg.  vi. 
14,  22,  xiii.  18,  22).— in.  Josephus  states 
that  the  Sadducees  believed  in  the  freedom  qf 
the  willf  which  the  Pharisees  denied.  Pos- 
sibly the  great  stress  laid  by  the  Sadducees 
on  the  tnedom  of  the  will,  may  have  had 
some  connexion  with  their  forming  such  a 
large  portion  of  that  class  from  which  cri* 
minal  Judges  were  selected.  Those  Jews  who 
were  almost  exclusively  religious  teachers 
would  naturally  insist  on  the  inability  of 
man  to  do  anything  good  if  God's  Holy  Spirit 
were  taken  away  Arom  him  (Ps.  li.  11,  12), 
and  would  enlarge  on  the  perils  which  sur- 
rounded man  from  the  temptations  of  Saten 
and  evil  angels  or  spirits  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ; 
Tob.  iii.  17).  But  it  is  Ukely  that  the  ten- 
dencies  of  the  judicial  class  would  be  more 
practical  and  direct. — lY.  Some  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  attribute  to  the  Sadducees 
the  r^ecHon  of  all  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
except  the  Pentateuch.  Such  rejection,  if  true, 
woiUd  undoubtedly  constitute  a  most  impor- 
tant additional  difference  between  the  Saddu- 
oeea  and  Pharisees.  The  statement  of  these 
Christian  writers  is,  however,  now  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  founded  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  truth,  and  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  tram  a  oonfiision  of  the  Sadducees 
with  the  Samaritans. — V.  An  important 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  Sadducees  is  their 
rapid  disappearance  firom  history  after  the 
first  centuriff  and  the  subsequent  predomi^ 
nance  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Pharisees.  Two  circumstances,  indirectly  but 
powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result : 
1st.  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture 
of   Jerusalem    by  Titus;    and    2ndly.  The 


growth  of  the  Christian  religion.  As  to 
the  first  point,  it  is  difllcult  to  over-«rtiiDate 
the  consternation  and  dismay  which  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  oeoasloned  in  the 
minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this 
their  hour  of  daricneas  and  anguish,  thej 
naturally  turned  to  the  consolations  and 
hopes  of  a  future  state;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sadducees,  that  there  was  nothing 
beyond  the  present  life,  would  have  appeared 
to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hatefuL  Again, 
while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
depression,  a  new  religion,  which  they  de- 
spised as  a  heresy  and  a  superstition,  was 
gradually  making  its  way  among  the  snb- 
jects  of  their  detested  oonquerors,  the  Bo- 
mans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its  saoeeas  was 
undoubtedly  the  vivid  belief  in  the  rerarree- 
tion  of  Jesus,  and  a  oonseqoent  resurreetion 
of  aU  mankind,  which  was  aeeepted  by  it* 
heathen  converts  with  a  paastooate  earnest- 
ness, of  which  those  who  at  the  present  day 
are  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  doetrist 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  can  form  only 
a  faint  idea.  To  attempt  to  cheek  the  pro- 
gress of  this  new  religion  among  the  Jews 
by  an  appeal  to  the  temporary  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  Pentateudi,  would  haie 
been  as  idle  as  an  endeavour  to  ebeek  as 
explosive  power  by  ordinary  mechanical  re- 
straints. Consciously,  therelbre,  or  uncen- 
seiously,  many  circumstances  oombloed  to 
induce  the  Jews  who  were  not  Pharisees,  bat 
who  resisted  the  new  heresy,  to  rally  roond 
the  standard  of  the  Oral  Law,  and  to  aascrt 
that  their  holy  legislator,  Mosea,  bad  tnois- 
mitted  to  his  faithful  people  by  word  of  mouth, 
although  not  in  writing,  the  revelation  of  s 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

SA'DOC,  a  descendant  of  Zembbabel  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Ifatt  L  14). 

SAKFKON  (Cant.  iv.  14).  fiaAron  bss 
trata  the  earliest  times  been  in  high  esteen 
as  a  perfume :  "it  was  used,"  says  Bosen- 
mOller,  "  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  modern 
pot-pourri."  The  word  saflt-on  is  dwited 
from  the  Arabic  Zttfron^  "  yellow." 

8ALAH,  the  son  of  Arphaxad  and  fhfter 
of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14 ;  Luke  ffi. 
35).  The  name  is  significant  of  exteiuiea 
It  thus  seems  to  imply  the  historical  tset  of 
the  gradual  extension  of  a  branch  of  tlte 
Semitic  race  fhnn  its  original  seat  in  Korth- 
ern  Assyria  towards  the  river  Euphrates. 

SAL' AMIS,  a  city  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary 
journey,  after  leaving  the  mainland  at  8e- 
leucia.  Here  alone,  among  all  the  Greek 
cities  visited  by  St.  Paul,  we  read  expressly  of 
"synagogues"  in  the  plural  (Acts  xiiL  ft)* 
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TIenoe  we  conclude  that  there  were  many 
Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  read  elsewhere.  Salamis  was 
net  for  from  the  modem  Famagousta. 

SALA'THIEL  (I  have  asked  qf  Qod),  son 
of  Jechonias  king  of  Judah,  and  father  of 
Zorohahel,  according  to  Matt.  i.  12  ;  but  son 
of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  according 
to  Luke  iii.  27 ;  while  the  genealogy  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
he  is  the  son  of  Assir  or  Jechonias,  and 
makes  Zerubbabel  his  nephew.  Upon  the 
incontrovertible  principle  that  no  genealogy 
would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of  a 
king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a  pri- 
vate person  would  naturally  be  placed  in 
the  royal  pedigree  on  his  becoming  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne ;  we  may  assert,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke  gives 
us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a 
descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  And 
from  his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both 
in  1  Chr.  and  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  after  the 
childless  Jechonias,  we  infer,  with  no  less 
confidence,  that,  on  the  failure  of  Solomon's 
line,  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of 
David.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
certain,  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and 
the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  As  regards  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name,  it  has  two  forms  in  He- 
brew. The  A.  V.  has  Salathiel  in  1  Chr.  Ui.  17, 
but  everywhere  else  in  the  O.T.  Shbaltikl. 

SAL'CAH,  a  city  named  in  the  early  re- 
cords of  Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan 
(Dent.  iU.  10;  Josh.  xiU.  II)  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  11).  On  another  oc- 
oajtion  the  name  seems  to  denote  a  district 
rather  than  a  town  (Josh.  xU.  5).  It  is  iden- 
tical with  the  town  of  Silkhad, 

SA'LEM  (p«aee).  1.  The  place  of  which 
Melchizedek  was  king  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Heb. 
vii.  1,  2).  No  satisfactory  identification  of 
it  is  perhaps  possible.  Two  main  opinions 
have  been  current  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
interpretation.  1.  That  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators, who  affirm  that  Salem  is  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so 
colled  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  2.  Jerome  himself, 
however,  is  not  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
stotes  without  hesitation,  that  the  Salem  of 
Melchizedek  was  not  Jerusalem,  but  a  town 
near  Scythopolis,  which  in  his  day  was  still 
called  Salem.  Elsewhere  he  places  it  more 
precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from  Scytho- 
polis, and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Further,  he  identiflea  this  Salem  with  the 
Balim  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— 0.  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
2.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Salem  is 
here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether  as 


a  mere  abbreviation  to  suit  pome  exigency 
of  the  poetry,  and  point  the  Ulusion  to  the 
peace  [salem)  whfch  the  city  enjoyed  through 
the  protection  of  God,  or  whether,  after  a 
well-known  habit  of  poets,  it  is  an  antique 
name  preferred  to  the  more  modem  and 
familiar  one,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided. 

SA'LIM,  a  phice  named  (John  iii.  23)  to 
denote  the  situation  of  Aenon,  the  scene  of 
St.  John's  last  baptisms — Salim  being  the 
well-known  town  or  spot,  and  Aenon  a  place 
of  fountains,  or  other  water,  near  it.  [^alem.] 
The  name  of  StUtm  has  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  a  position  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  vix. 
six  English  miles  south  of  Beiedn  (Scytho- 
polis), and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Salim  fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in 
the  name  of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct 
statement  of  the  text,  that  the  place  contained 
abundance  of  water. 

SAL'MA,  or  SAL'MON  (Ruth  iv.  20,  21  ; 
1  Chr.  U.  11,  51,  54  ;  Matt.  i.  4,  5  ;  Luke  iiL 
82).  Son  of  Nahshon,  the  prince  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Boas,  the 
husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Is- 
raelites into  Canaan,  Salmon  took  Rahab  of 
Jericho  to  be  his  wife,  and  from  this  union 
sprang  the  Christ.     [Rahab.] 

SAL'MON,  a  hill  near  Shechem,  on  which 
Ablmelech  and  his  followers  cut  down  the 
boughs  with  which  they  set  the  tower  of 
Shechem  on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Its  exact 
position  is  not  known.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed that  this  hill  is  mentioned  in  a  verse  of 
the  PsaUns  (Ps.  Ixviii.  14).  The  aUusion  is 
probably  to  the  ground  being  snow-white  with 
bones  after  a  defeat  of  the  Canaanitish  kings. 

SALMO'NE,  tbe  east  point  of  the  island  of 
Crbtk  (Acts  xxvii.  7). 

SALO'ME.  1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as 
appears  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with 
Mark  xv.  40.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of 
many  modem  critics  that  she  was  the  sister 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  refer- 
enoe  is  made  in  John  xix.  25.  The  words 
admit,  however,  of  another  explanation,  ao- 
cording  to  which  they  refer  to  the  **  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas"  immediately  after- 
wards mentioned.  Wo  can  hardly  regard  the 
point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of  modem 
criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former 
view.  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome 
are  that  she  preferred  a  request  on  behalf  of 
her  two  sons  for  seats  of  honour  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (Matt.  xx.  20),  that  she  at- 
tended at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv. 
40),  and  that  she  visited  his  sepulchre  (Mark 
xvi.  1).  She  is  mentioned  by  name  only  on 
the  two  later  occasions. — 0.  The  daughter  oi 
Herodias  by  her  first  husband,  Herod  Philip 
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(Matt.  xiv.  6).  She  married  in  the  first  place 
Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her  paternal 
uncle,  and  Becondly  Aristobulus,  the  king  of 
Chalcis. 

SALT.  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  our- 
selves, !t  was  even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews, 
being  to  them  not  only  an  appetizing  condi- 
ment in  the  food  both  of  man  (Job  vi.  6)  and 
beast  (Is.  xzx.  24,  see  margin),  and  a  most 
valuable  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the  heat  of 
climate  on  animal  food,  but  also  entering 
largely  into  their  religious  services  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  various  offerings  pre- 
sented on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  They  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  and  ready  supply  of 
it  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[Sba,  thr  Salt.]  In  addition  to  the  uses  of 
salt  already  specified,  the  inferior  sorts  were 
applied  as  a  manure  to  the  soil,  or  to  hasten 
the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  Luke 
xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however, 
was  held  to  produce  sterility ;  and  hence  also 
arose  the  custom  of  sowing  with  salt  the 
foundations  of  a  destroyed  city  (Judg.  Ix. 
45),  as  a  token  of  its  irretrievable  ruin.  The 
associations  connected  with  salt  in  Eastern 
countries  are  important.  As  one  of  the  most 
essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized  hospi- 
tality; as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity, 
and  purity.  Hence' the  expression  "cove- 
nant of  salt"  (Lev.  ii.  13 ;  Num.  xvlU.  19 ; 
2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  as  betokening  an  indissoluble 
alliance  between  friends.  It  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  keep  this  idea  prominently 
before  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  use  of 
salt  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  their 
offerings  to  God. 

SALT,  CITY  OF,  the  fifth  of  the  six  cities 
of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  "wilderness" 
(Josh.  zv.  62). 

SALT  SKA,  or  DEAD  SEA.  [Sea,  thb 
Salt.] 

SALT,  VALLEY  OP,  a  valley  in  which 
occurred  two  memorable  victories  of  the 
Israelite  arms.  1.  That  of  David  over  the 
Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  12). 
2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
XXV.  11).  Neither  of  these  notices  affords 
any  clue  to  the  situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt. 
It  is  perhaps  the  broad  open  plain  which 
lien  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
intervenes  bevween  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at 
six  or  eight  miles  to  the  south.  Others  sug- 
gest that  it  lay  nearer  to  Petra. 

SALUTATION.  Salutations  may  be  elasfted 
under  the  two  heads  of  conversational  and 
epistolary.  The  salutation  at  meeting  con- 
sisted in  early  times  of  various  expressions 
of  blessing,  such  as  *'  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee"  (Gen.  xliii.  29);  "Blessed  be  thou  of 


the  Lord"  (Ruth  iii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  xt.  13) ; 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you,"  "  The  Lord  btesc 
thee  "  (Ruth  ii.  4) ;  "  The  bleasinf^  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  you ;  we  bless  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  cxxix.  8).  Hence  tbe 
term  "  bless  "  received  the  secondary  sense 
of  "salute."  The  Hebrew  term  used  ia 
these  instances  (gJUUSm)  has  no  special  refer- 
ence to  "  peace "  «£  stated  in  the  margins! 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and 
strictly  answers  to  oxir  "welfSare."  The 
salutation  at  parting  consisted  originally  of 
a  simple  blessing  (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xxviii.  I, 
xlvii.  10 ;  Josh.  xxiL  6),  but  in  later  times 
the  term  $hdJ6m  was  introduced  here  also  in 
the  form  "  Go  in  peace,"  or  rather  ••  Fare- 
well "  (1  8am.  L  17,  xx.  42 ;  3  Sam.  xv.  9). 
In  modern  times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address 
current  in  the  East  resembles  the  Hebrew : — 
£$-aet6m  aleykuMf  "  Peace  be  on  yoo,"  and 
the  term  "  salam '  has  been  introduced  into 
our  own  language  to  describe  the  Oriental 
salutation. — ^The  epistolary  salutations  in  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  O.  T.  were  ftwned 
on  the  model  of  the  Latin  style :  the  addition 
of  the  term  "peace"  may,  bowcrer,  be  re- 
garded as  a  vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  fbrm 
(2  Mace.  L  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own 
name  first,  and  then  that  of  the  person  whom 
he  saluted ;  it  was  only  in  special  cases  that 
this  order  was  reversed  (2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19 ; 
1  Esdr.  vi.  7).  A  combination  of  the  first 
and  third  persons  in  the  terms  of  the  saluta- 
tion was  not  unft«quent  (Gal.i.  1,3;  Philem. 
1  ;  2  Pet  i.  1).  A  form  of  prayer  for  spiri- 
tual mercies  was  also  used.  The  concluding 
salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  Latin  valete  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii. 
80),  but  more  generally  of  the  term  "  I  salute,*" 
or  the  cognate  substantive,  accompanied  by 
a  prayer  for  peace  or  grace. 

SAMA'RIA  (Heb.  Shomergn),  a  city  of 
Palestine.  The  word  Shom&rifm  means,  ety- 
mologically,  "  pertaining  to  a  watch,"  or  **  a 
watch-mountain;"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  sitoatSoa 
gave  occasion  to  its  name.  In  the  territory 
originally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Shecbem, 
there  is  a  wide  basin-shaped  valley,  encircled 
with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem, 
rises  a  less  elevated  oblong  hill,  with  steep 
yet  accessible  sides,  and  a  long  fiat  top.  This 
hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  "  bought 
the  hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents 
of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called  the 
of  the  city  which  he  built,  after  the 
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name  of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  '*  (1  K. 
xvi.  23,  24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  pur- 
chase, B.C.  925,  Samaria  retained  its  dignity 
as  the  capital  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  name 
is  giren  to  the  northern  kingdom  as  well  as 
to  the  city.  Ahab  bailt  a  temple  to  Baal 
there  (1  K.  xTi.  32,  83) ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance a  portion  of  the  city,  possibly  for- 
tified by  a  separate  wall,  was  called  *' the 
city  of  the  house  of  Baal**  (2  K.  x.  25). 
Samaria  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  the 
Syrians,  in  b.o.  901  (1  K.  xz.  I),  and  in  b.o. 
892  (2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20) ;  but  on  both  occa- 
Kions  the  siege  was  ineffectoal.  The  possessor 
of  Samaria  was  considered  de  facto  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xv.  18,  14) ;  and  woes  denounced 
against  the  nation  were  directed  against  it 
by  name  (Is.  vii.  9;  &c.).  In  b.c.  721,  Sa- 
maria was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  three  years, 
by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xriii. 
9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
was  put  an  end  to.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  district  of  which  Samaria  was  the  centre 
was  repeopled  by  Esarhaddon;  but  we  do 
not  hear  especially  of  the  city  until  the 
days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  con- 
queror took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  itself,  killed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  suffered  the 
remainder  to  settle  at  Shechem.  He  replaced 
them  by  a  colony  of  Syro-Maoedonians.  These 
Syro-Macedonians  occupied  the  city  until  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanos,  who  took  it  after  a 
year's  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish  it 
entirely.  After  this  disaster  (which  occurred 
in  B.C.  109),  the  Jewe  inhabited  what  re- 
mained of  the  dty;  at  least  we  find  it  in 
their  possession  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  until  Pompey  gave  it  back  to 
the  descendants  of  its  original  inhabitants. 
By  directions  of  Qabinius,  Samaria  and  other 
demolished  cities  were  rebuilt.  But  its  more 
effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod 
the  Great.  He  called  it  Stba»te  —  Augusta, 
after  the  name  of  his  patron.  How  long  Sa- 
maria maintained  its  splendour  after  Herod's 
improvements  we  are  not  informed.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  city  itself  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned,  but  rather  a  portion  of  the  dittriet 
to  which,  even  in  older  times,  it  had  ex- 
tended its  name  (Matt.  x.  5 ;  John  iv.  4,  5). 
At  this  day  the  city  is  represented  by  a  small 
village  retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  past 
except  its  name,  Seb^tiyeh^  an  Arabic  cor- 
ruption of  Sebaste.  Some  architectural  re- 
mains it  has,  partly  of  Christian  construction 
or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  traces  of 
Tdumaean  magnificence. 

SAMARITANS.     In  2  K.  xvii.  29,  and  in 


the  N.  T.,  this  word  is  used  to  signify  the 
foreign  colonists  whom  Enarhaddon  settled  in 
the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  had  remained 
uninhabited  since  the  deportation  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Shalmaneser.  In  the  words  of 
2  K.  xvii.  24,  **  the  king  of  Assyria  brought 
men  from  Babylon,  and  f^om  Cathah,  and 
from  Ava  (Ivah,  2  K.  xviii.  84),  and  from 
Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed 
them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  they  possessed  Sama- 
ria, and  dwelt  in  the  cities  thereof."  Thus 
the  new  Samaritans  were  Assyrians  by  birth 
or  subjugation,  and  were  of  course  idolaters. 
God's  displeasure  was  kindled,  and  they  were 
infested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which  had  pro- 
bably increased  to  a  great  extent  before  their 
entrance  upon  it.  On  their  explaining  their 
miserable  condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria, 
he  despatched  one  of  the  captive  priests  to 
teach  them  **  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord." 
The  priest  came  accordingly,  and  henceforth, 
in  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  they 
"feared  the  Lord  and  served  their  graven 
images,  both  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children :  as  did  their  fathers,  so  do 
they  unto  this  day"  (2  K.  xvii.  41).  A  gap 
occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah  has  re- 
turned ftom  captivity.  They  then  desire  to 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do  not 
call  it  a  national  undertaking.  They  advance 
no  pretensions  to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess 
their  Assyrian  descent,  and  even  put  it  for- 
ward ostentatiously,  perhaps  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  their  partial  conversion  to  God. 
Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen  we  have  a 
record  of  the  transaction,  saw  them  through 
and  through.  On  this  the  Samaritans  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies, 
frustrate  the  operations  of  the  Jews  through 
the  reigns  of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only 
effectually  silenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  b.c  519.  The  feud,  thus  unhap- 
pily begun,  grew  year  by  year  more  invete- 
rate. Matters  at  length  came  to  a  climax. 
About  B.C.  409,  a  certain  Manasseh,  a  man  of 
priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Nehemiah  for  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage, obtained  permission  from  the  Persian 
king  of  his  day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans, 
with  whom  he  had  found  refhge.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Samaritans  became  more  in- 
tense than  ever.  They  are  said  to  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  annoy  the  Jews. 
Their  own  temple  on  Gerizim  they  considered 
to  be  much  superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacrificed  a  passover.  Towards 
the  mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on  it  had 
fallen,  wherever  they  were,   they  directed 
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their  worship.  To  their  copy  of  the  Law 
they  arrogated  an  antiquity  and  authority 
gi'eater  than  attached  to  any  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (t.  e.  the 
fire  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code ;  for 
they  rejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  more  conciliatory  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Samaritans.  The  copy  of  the  Law  pos- 
sessed by  that  people  they  declared  to  "be  the 
legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manassch),  and  cast 
grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness.  Cer- 
tain other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time 
to  time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans, 
Hence,  by  degrees  the  Samaritans  claimed  to 
partake  of  Jewish  blood,  especially  if  doing 
so  happened  to  suit  their  interest.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  exhibited  in  a 
request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  B.C.  832.  They  desired  to  be 
excused  payment  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical 
year,  on  the  plea  that  as  true  Israelites, 
descendants  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  sons 
of  Joseph,  they  refrained  fh>m  cultivating 
their  land  in  that  year.  Another  instance  of 
claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in  the  words 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  John 
iv.  12,  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gare  us  the  well?"  Very  far 
were  the  Jews  from  admitting  this  claim  to 
consanguinity  on  the  part  of  these  people. 
They  were  ever  reminding  them  that  they 
were  after  all  mere  Cuthaeans,  mere  strangers 
ftom  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred  in 
which  the  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  ex- 
pressed in  Ecclus  1.  25,  26.  And  so  long 
was  it  before  such  a  temper  could  be  banished 
fh>m  the  Jewish  mind,  that  we  find  eren  the 
Aposties  believing  that  an  inhospitable  slight 
shown  by  a  Samaritan  village  to  Christ  would 
be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling  down  fire 
from  heaven.  Such  were  the  Samaritans  of 
our  Lord's  day :  a  people  distinct  teom.  the 
Jews,  though  lying  in  the  Tery  midst  of 
the  Jews ;  a  people  preserving  their  identity, 
though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away  since 
they  had  been  brought  ft*om  Assyria  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned 
their  polythdsm  for  a  sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ; 
a  people,  who^though  their  limits  had  gra- 
dually contracted,  and  the  rallying-place  of 
their  religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  130),  and  though 
Samaria  (the  city)  had  been  again  and  again 
destroyed — still  preserved  their  nationality, 
still  worshipped  fh>m  Sheohem  and  their 
imporerished  settlements  towards  their  sacred 
bill;  still  retained  their  nationality,  and 
could  not  coalesce  with  the  Jews.  Not  in- 
deed that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whole  of 


the  country  called  in  our  Lord's  time  Sax  a- 
aiA,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthann 
Samaritans,  or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  It 
was  bounded  northward  by  the  range  of  hills 
which  commences  at  Mount  Carmel  on  the 
west,  and,  after  making  a  bend  to  the  sontb> 
west,  runs  almost  due  east  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  border  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touched  towards 
the  sooth,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern 
limits  of  Benjamin.  Thns  it  comprehended 
the  ancient  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  of  th<we 
Manassites  who  were  west  of  Jordan.  The 
Cathaean  Samaritans,  however,  possessed 
only  a  few  towns  and  Tillages  of  this  large 
area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the 
centre  of  the  district.  At  NSblua  the  Sama- 
ritans have  still  a  settlement,  consistinf  of 
about  200  persons.     [Shxohxx.] 

SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH,  a  Beoensioii 
of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritaos, 
and  written  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  or  to- 
called  Samaritan  character.  The  origin  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy,  into  which  we  eannoc 
enter  in  this  place.  The  two  most  nsuel 
opinions  are :  1.  That  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inheritance  fhm  the 
ten  tribes  whom  they  saooeeded.  S.  That  h 
was  introduced  by  Manasseh  at  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan  Sanctoary 
on  Mount  Oerizim,  and  written  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  or  So-called  Samaritan  oharacter. 
It  differs  in  several  important  points  fhun  the 
Hebrew  text.  Among  these  may  be  men* 
tioned:  1.  Emendations  of  passages  and 
words  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  contdn 
something  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Samaritans,  on  account  either  of  historical 
improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity  in 
the  terms  applied  to  the  Creator.  Thns  ir 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  no  one  in  the  ante- 
diluvian times  begets  his  first  son  after  he 
has  lived  150  years :  but  one  hundred  years 
are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  before,  and 
added  after,  the  birth  of  the  first  eon. 
2.  Alterations  made  in  favour  of  or  on  behalf 
of  Samaritan  theology,  hermeneutics,  and 
domestic  worship.  Thus  the  word  J52oJUa^ 
four  times  construed  with  the  plural  verb  in 
the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  Joined  to  the  singular  verb  (Gen. 
XX.  13,  xxxi.  58,  xxxT.  7;  Ex.  xxiL  9); 
and  flirther,  anthropomorphisma  as  well  as 
anthropopathisms  are  eareftilly  expunged — a 
practice  very  common  in  later  times.  The 
last  and  perhaps  most  momenUms  of  all  in- 
tentional alterations  is  the  constant  change 
of  all  the  phrases,  "  God  will  choose  a  spot,'- 
into  **  He  has  choegn,"  viz.  Qcrijdm,  and  the 
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xrell-known  substitution  of  Gerisim  for  Ebal 
in  Deut.  xxrii.  4.  In  Exodus  as  well  as  in 
Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  in- 
sertions from  Deut.  xxvU.  2-7  and  xi.  80 : 
**  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall 
pass  over  Jordan  ...  ye  shall  set  up  these 
stones  ...  on  Mount  Oerurim  .  .  .  and  there 
Shalt  thou  build  an  altar  ...  *  That  moun- 
tain* on  the  other  nde  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down  ...  in  the  cham- 
paign over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains 
of  Moreh,  *  over  against  Sheehem,* " 

SA'MOS,  a  Greek  island  off  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor  where  Iokia  touches  Cabia. 
Samoa  comes  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul's  return  from  his  third 
missionary  Journey  (Acts  xx.  15).  He  had 
been  at  Chios,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Miletus,  having  passed  by  Ephesus  without 
touching  there. 

SAMOTHRA'CIA.  The  mention  of  this 
island  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  first  voyage 
to  Europe  (Acts  xtI.  11)  is  for  two  reasons 
worthy  of  careAil  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
being  a  very  lofty  and  conspicuous  island,  it 
is  an  excellent  landmark  for  sailors,  and 
must  hare  been  full  in  riew,  if  the  weather 
was  clear,  throughout  that  royage  from  Troas 
to  Neapolis.  Secondly,  this  royage  was  made 
with  a  fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that 
it  occupied  only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas 
on  a  subsequent  return- voyage  (Acts  xx.  6) 
the  time  spent  at  sea  was  fire:  but  the 
technical  word  here  used  implies  that  they 
ran  before  the  wind.  Now  the  position  of 
Samothrace  is  exactly  such  as  to  correspond 
with  these  notices,  and  thus  incidentally  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  a  most  artless  nar- 
ratire.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  anchored 
for  the  night  off  Samothrace.  The  ancient 
city,  and  therefore  probably  the  usual  anchor- 
age, was  on  the  N.  side,  which  would  be 
suflBciently  sheltered  ft-om  a  &E.  wind. 
'  SAMSON  (properly  Sham-sun,  t.«.  **'Uttls 
tun,"  or  "  sun -like,'*  from  ihemeihy  the  «fin), 
son  of  Manoah,  a  man  of  the  town  of  Zorah, 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XY.  83,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  are  recorded  in  Judg. 
xiii. ;  and  the  three  following  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  his  life  and  exploits. 
Samson  takes  his  place  in  Scripture,  (1)  as  a 
Judge — an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  (Judg.  xv.  30,  xri.  31) ;  (2)  as  a 
Naxarite  (Judg.  xiii.  ft,  xvi.  17)  ;  and,  (3)  as 
one  endowed  with  supernatural  power  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  2ft,  xiv.  6,  19, 
XT.  14). — As  a  judge  his  authority  seems  to 
hare  been  limited  to  the  district  bordering 
Q^.on  the  ooxmtry  of  the  Philistines.     It  is 


evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv.  9-11,  20, 
and  the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites,  or 
at  least  Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only 
tribes  mentioned,  were  subject  to  the  Philis- 
tines through  the  whole  of  Samson's  Judge- 
ship ;  so  that  Samson's  twenty  years  of  office 
would  be  included  in  the  forty  years  of  the 
Philistine  dominion.  From  the  angel's  speech 
to  Samson's  mother  (Judg.  xiii.  ft),  it  appears 
ftirther  that  the  Israelites  were  already  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistines  at  his  birth;  and  as 
Samson  cannot  have  begun  to  be  judge  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  it  follows  that 
his  Judgeship  must  have  coincided  with  the 
last  twenty  years  of  Philistine  dominion. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  and  especially  to  vii.  1-14,  we  find 
that  the  Philistine  dominion  ceased  under  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
to  conclude  that  the  early  part  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  coincided  with  the  latter  part  of 
Samson's ;  and  that  the  cloture  of  the  ark  by 
the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Eli  occurred 
during  Samson's  lifetime. — The  divine  in- 
spiration, which  Samson  shared  with  Othnicl, 
Gideon,  and  Jephthah,  assumed  in  him  the 
unique  form  of  vast  personal  strength,  ani- 
mated by  undaunted  bravery.  It  was  in- 
separably connected  with  the  observance  of 
his  vow  as  a  Nazarite ;  **  his  strength  was  in 
his  hair."  Conscious  of  his  power,  he  began 
to  seek  a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines ;  and 
with  this  view  he  asked  the  hand  of  a  Philistine 
woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  Timnath.  One 
day,  as  be  passed  by  the  vineyards  of  the  city 
on  a  visit  to  his  intended  bride,  a  young  lion 
rushed  out  upon  him  :  the  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  on  Samson,  and  without  a  weapon  he 
tore  the  lion  as  he  would  have  torn  a  kid,  but 
he  told  no  one  of  the  exploit.  As  he  passed 
that  way  again,  he  saw  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
the  carcase  of  the  lion ;  and  he  ate  of  the 
houey,  but  still  he  told  no  one.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  tho 
custom  of  proposing  riddles  at  marriage- 
feasts,  to  lay  a  snare  for  the  Philistines. 
But  Samson  told  the  riddle  to  his  wife,  and 
she  told  it  to  the  men  of  the  city.  The  spirit 
of  Jehovah  came  again  upon  him ;  and  going 
down  to  Askelon,  he  slew  thirty  men  of  the 
city,  and  gave  their  spoil  to  their  fellow- 
countr]rmen  of  Timnath.  He  then  returned 
to  his  own  house.  His  wife  was  given  to 
one  of  the  groonuunen,  and  on  Samson's  visit- 
ing her  soon  after,  her  father  refused  to  lot 
him  see  hrr.  Samson  revenged  himself  by 
taking  800  foxes  (or  rather  jackals)  and 
tying  them  together  two  by  two  by  the  tails, 
with  a  firebrand  between  every  pair  of  tails, 
and  so  he  let  them  loose  into  the  standing 
com  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  ready  for 
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harvest.  The  Philistines  took  vengeance  by 
burning  Samron's  wife  and  her  father ;  but 
he  fell  upon  them  in  return,  and  smote  them 
"  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter,"  after 
which  he  took  refn^  on  the  top  of  the  rock 
of  Etaro,  in  the  territory  of  Judah.  The 
Philistines  gathered  an  army  and  marched 
against  the  men  of  Judah,  who  hastened  to 
make  their  peace  by  giving  up  Samson. 
Three  thousand  of  them  went  up  to  the  rock 
of  Etam  to  bind  him,  and  he  submitted  on 
their  promise  not  to  fall  upon  him  them- 
selves. Bound  with  two  new  cords,  he  was 
brought  down  to  the  camp  of  the  Philistines, 
who  received  him  with  a  shout  of  triumph  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  came  upon  him,  he 
broke  the  cords  like  burnt  flax,  and  finding  a 
Jawbone  of  an  ass  at  hand,  he  slew  with  it  a 
thousand  of  the  Philistines.  The  place  was 
henceforth  called  K&math-Lehi  (the  height  of 
the  jawbone).  The  supernatural  character 
of  the  exploit  was  confirmed  by  the  miraculous 
bursting  out  of  a  spring  of  water  to  revive 
the  champion  as  he  was  ready  to  die  of 
thirst.  He  called  the  spring  Sn-hakkore^ 
that  is,  the  well  of  him  that  cried.  This 
achievement  raised  Samson  to  the  position  of 
a  judge,  which  he  held  for  twenty  years. 
After  a  time  he  began  to  fall  into  the  tempta- 
tions which  addressed  themselves  to  his  strong 
animal  nature,  but  he  broke  through  every 
snare  in  which  he  was  caught  so  long  as  he 
kept  hit  Nazarite's  vow.  While  he  was 
visiting  a  harlot  in  Gaza,  the  Philistines  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city,  intending  to  kill  him  in 
the  morning ;  but  at  midnight  ho  went  oat 
and  tore  away  the  gates,  with  the  posts  and 
bar,  and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
looking  towards  Hebron.  Next  he  formed 
his  fatal  connexion  with  Delilah,  a  woman 
who  lived  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  She  was 
bribed  by  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  to  entice 
Samson  to  tell  her  the  secret  of  his  strength ; 
and  though  not  at  once  betraying  it,  be 
played  with  the  temptation.  Thrice  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  bound  with  green  withes, 
"BPith  new  ropes,  and  by  weaving  the  seven 
looks  of  his  hair  to  the  beam  of  a  loom ;  and 
each  time,  when  Delilah  gave  the  signal, 
**  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson,*'  he 
burst  the  withes  and  rope^  and  tore  away 
the  beam  with  its  pin.  Instead  of  resenting 
Delilah's  evident  treachery,  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  the  certainty  of  triumph  over  each 
new  snare,  till  he  was  betrayed  into  the  pre- 
sumption that  perhaps  his  strength  might 
survive  the  lo8s  of  his  Nazarite's  locks. 
Wearied  out  with  her  importunity,  he  at  last 
•*  told  her  all  his  heart,"  and,  while  he  was 
asleep,  she  had  him  shaven  of  his  seven  locks 
of  hair.    For  the  last  time  he  was  awakened 


u;  her  cry,  **  The  Philistinee  are  npoa  tbee, 
Samson,"  and  thought  he  had  only  to  go  out 
and  shake  himself,  as  at  the  other  times,  for 
"he  wist  not  that  Jehovah  was  deputed 
from  him."  They  put  out  his  ejet,  and  led 
him  down  to  Gaza,  bound  in  brazen  lietten, 
and  made  him  grind  In  the  prison.  As  his 
hair  grew,  his  strength  retomed ;  bat  his  is- 
fatuated  foes  only  saw  in  this  the  meani  of 
their  diversion.  The  lords  and  chief  people 
of  the  Philistines  held  a  great  festival  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon,  to  celebrate  their  vietory 
over  Samson.  They  brought  forth  the  bUad 
champion  to  make  sport  for  them ;  and,  after 
he  had  shown  his  feats  of  strength,  they 
placed  him  between  the  two  chief  pillan 
which  supported  the  roof  that  sarroondcd 
the  court,  which,  as  well  as  the  court  itseU; 
was  crowded  witJi  spectators,  to  the  nomber 
of  8000.  Samson  asked  the  lad  who  guided 
him  to  let  him  feel  the  pillars,  to  leaa  opon 
them.  Then,  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  God 
would  strengthen  him  only  this  onoe,  to  be 
avenged  on  the  Philistines,  he  bore  with  all 
his  might  upon  the  two  pillars :  they  yidded, 
and  the  house  fell  upon  the  lords  and  all  the 
people.  ^*  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  his 
death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in 
his  life."  His  name  is  enrolled  among  the 
worthies  of  the  Jewish  ohnrch  in  Heb.  xL  SS. 
SAM'UEL,  was  the  son  of  Klkanah,  aa 
Ephrathite  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or 
Anna,  and  was  bom  at  Ramathaim-SSophim. 
[Ramah,  No.  2.]  It  is  on  the  mother  of 
Samuel  that  oar  chief  attention  is  fixed  in 
the  account  of  his  birth.  She  is  described  as 
a  woman  of  a  high  religions  mission.  Al- 
most a  Nazarite  l^  practice  (1  Sam.  L  15}, 
and  a  prophetess  in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii.  I), 
she  sought  from  God  the  gift  of  the  child  for 
which  she  longed  with  «  passionate  derotioa 
of  silent  prayer,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
example  in  the  O.  T.,  and  when  the  im  was 
granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and  thus 
first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Sawtmely 
"the  Asked  or  Heard  of  God."  She  had 
before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to  the  office 
of  a  Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned, 
she  herself  with  her  husband  lnx>ught  him  to 
the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where  she  had  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  of  his  birth,  and 
there  solemnly  consecrated  him.  The  hymn 
which  followed  on  this  conseoration  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred  volume.  Prom 
this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  *'  ministered  anto  tiie  Lord  before 
Eli.'*  He  seems  to  have  slept  within  the 
Holiest  Place,  and  his  special  duty  was  to 
put  out  the  sacred  candlestick,  and  to  open 
the  doors  at  sunrise.    In  this  way  his  child- 
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hood  was  passed.  It  was  whilst  -thns  sleep- 
ing  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  received  his 
first  prophetic  call  (I  Sam.  izi.  1-18).  From 
this  moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel 
was  established.  His  words  were  treasured 
up,  and  Shiloh  became  the  resort  of  those 
who  came  to  hear  him  (iii.  19-21).  In  the 
overthrow  of  the  sanctuary,  which  followed 
shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not  what 
became  of  Samuel  (iv.  11).  He  next  appears, 
probably  twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly 
amongst  the  people,  warning  them  against 
their  idolatrous  practices  (vii.  8,  4).  He  con- 
vened an  assembly  at  Mixpeh,  probably  the 
place  in  Bei^Jamin.  It  was  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  that  the 
Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them. 
A  violent  thunderstorm  came  to  the  timely 
assistance  of  Israel.  The  Philistines  fled, 
and,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  twenty  years 
before  they  had  obtained  their  great  victory, 
they  were  totally  routed.  A  stone  vvas  set 
up,  which  long  remained  as  a  memorial  of 
Samuel's  triuioph,  and  gave  to  the  place  its 
name  of  Eben-ezer,  *'tha  Stone  of  Help" 
(1  Sam.  vii.  12).  This  was  Samuel's  first, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his  only  military 
achievement.  But  it  was  apparently  this 
which  raised  him  to  the  office  of  "  Judge  " 
(comp.  I  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  Ecdus.  xlvi.  IS- 
IS). He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  ruler,  the  three  chief  sanctuaries  on  the 
west  of  Jordan — Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His  own  residence  was 
stUl  his  native  city,  Ramah  or  Ramathaira, 
which  he  further  consecrated  by  an  altar 
(viL  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
^ew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same 
Iierver^on  of  high  office  that  he  had  himself 
witnessed  in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the 
two  eons  of  Eli.  In  his  old  age  he  shared 
his  power  with  them  (1  Sam.  viii.  1-4). — 
Down  to  this  point  in  Samuel's  life  there  is 
bat  little  to  distinguish  his  career  from  that 
of  his  predecessors.  But  his  peculiar  position 
In  the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  Uie  events 
which  follow.  He  is  the  inaugurator  of  the 
transition  from  what  is  commonly  called  the 
theocracy  to  the  monarchy.  The  misdemea- 
nour of  his  own  sons  precipitated  the  cata- 
strophe which  had  been  long  preparing.  The 
people  demanded'  a  king.  For  the  whole 
night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleeplen,  in  the  per- 
plexity of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision 
of  that  night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, is  given  the  dark  side  of  the  new 
institution,  on  which  Samuel  dwells  on  the 
following  day  (1  Sam.  viii.  9-18).  This  pre- 
simta  his  reluctance  to  receive  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  recep- 
tion and  oonicoratlon  of  Saul  gives  his  acqid- 


escenoe  in  it.  The  final  conflict  of  feeling 
and  surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in  the 
\&st  assembly  over  which  he  presided,  and  in 
his  subsequent  relations  with  Saul.  The  as- 
sembly was  held  at  Gilgal,  immediately  after 
the  victory  over  the  Ammonites.  The  mo- 
narchy was  a  second  time  solemnly  inau- 
gurated. Then  takes  place  his  farewell 
address.  It  is  the  most  signal  example 
afforded  in  the  O.  T.  of  a  great  character 
reconciling  himself  to  a  changed  order  of 
things,  and  of  the  Divine  sanction  resting  on 
his  acquiescence.— His  subsequent  relations 
with  Saul  are  of  the  same  mixed  kind.  The 
two  institutions  which  they  respectively  re- 
presented ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel  was 
still  Judge.  He  judged  Israel  **  alt  the  dayt 
of  Ma  life"  (vii.  15),  and  fh)m  time  to  time 
came  across  the  king's  path.  But  these  inter- 
ventions are  chiefly  in  another  capacity,  which 
this  is  the  place  to  unfold.  Samuel  is  called 
emphatically  "the  Prophet"  (Acts  iii.  24, 
xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known  in  his  old 
age  as  "Samuel  the  Seer"  (1  Sam.  ix.  11, 
18,  19;  1  Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  18,  xxix.  29). 
He  was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  smaU 
affairs  of  life  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  From  this 
faculty,  combined  with  his  office  of  ruler,  an 
awAil  reverence  grew  up  around  him.  No 
sacrificial  feast  was  thought  complete  without 
his  blessing  (ib.  ix.  13).  A  peculiar  virtue 
was  believed  to  reside  in  his  intercession. 
There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long- 
sustained  cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which 
seemed  to  draw  down  as  by  force  the  Divine 
answer  (1  Sam.  vii.  8,  9).  But  there  are  two 
other  points  which  more  especially  placed  him 
at  the  bead  of  the  prophetic  order  as  it  after- 
wards appeared.  The  first  is  brought  out  in 
his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second  in  his  rela- 
tion with  David.  (1)  He  represents  the  in- 
dependence of  the  moral  law,  of  the  Divine 
Will,  as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal 
enactments,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racteristio  of  all  the  later  prophets.  Saul's 
sin  in  both  cases  where  he  came  into  collision 
with  Samuel,  was  not  of  intruding  into  sacer- 
dotal funetions,  but  of  disobedience  to  the 
prophetic  voice.  The  first  was  that  of  not 
waiting  for  Samuel's  arrival,  according  to 
the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his  original 
meeting  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8); 
the  second  was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the 
stem  prophetic  injunction  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Amalekites.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
regular  succession  of  prophets  (Acts  iii.  24). 
Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deborah,  perhaps  Ehud, 
had  been  prophets.  But  it  was  only  fh>m 
Samuel  that  the  continuous  succession  was 
unbroken.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long  after 
he  had  been  "  established  as  a  prophet "  (1 
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Sam.  iii.  2C),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies 
of  disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  **  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,"  by  modern  writers  *•  the  schools 
of  the  propheu."  In  those  schools,  and  learn- 
ing to  cultivate  the  prophetic  gifts,  were 
some,  whom  we  know  for  certain,  others 
whom  we  may  almost  certainly  conjecture, 
to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One 
was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as 
having  been  iu  the  company  of  Samuel's  dis- 
ciples (1  Sam.  X.  10,  11,  xix.  24).  (2)  The 
first  acquaintance  of  Samuel  with  David  was 
when  he  privately  anointed  him  at  the  house 
of  Jesse.  But  the  connexion  thus  begun  with 
the  shepherd  boy  must  have  been  continued 
afterwards.  David,  at  first,  fled  to  "  Naioth 
in  Ramah,"  as  to  his  second  home  (1  Sam. 
xix.  19).  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the 
importance  with  which  these  incidents  invest 
the  appearance  of  Samuel.  He  there  becomes 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmist  king.  The 
death  of  Samuel  is  described  as  taking  place 
in  the  year  of  the  close  of  David's  wander- 
ings. It  is  said  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as 
if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  "  oil  the  Israelites 
were  gathered  together"  from  all  parts  of 
this  hitherto  divided  country,  and  **  lamented 
him,"  and  **  buried  him,"  not  in  any  conse- 
crated place,  nor  outside  the  waUs  of  his  city, 
but  within  his  own  house,  thus  in  a  manner 
consecrated  by  being  turned  into  his  tomb 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  I).  The  place  long  pointed 
cut  as  his  tomb  Is  the  height,  most  conspi- 
cuous of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, immediately  above  the  town  of  Gibeon, 
known  to  the  Crusaders  as  **  Montjoye,'*  at 
the  spot  from  whence  they  first  saw  Jeru- 
salem, now  called  Nebjf  SamycU^  **  the  Pro- 
phet Samuel."  Heman,  hit  grandson,  was 
one  of  the  chief  singers  in  the  Levitioal  choir 
(1  Chr.  Ti.  38,  xv.  17,  xxv.  ft).  The  appa- 
rition  of  Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviiL  14) 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Saul. 

SAMUEL,  BOOKS  OF,  are  not  separated 
fh>m  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  M8S.,  and, 
flrom  a  critical  point  of  view,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  book.  The  present  division 
was  first  made  in  the  Septuagint  translation, 
and  was  adopted  in  the  Vulgate  firom  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  The  book  was  called  by  the  Hebrews 
**  Samuel,"  probably  because  the  birth  and 
life  of  Samuel  were  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  beginning  of  the  work.— The  books  of 
Samuel  commence  with  the  history  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  contain  an  aecount  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  and  of 
the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  days  of  the  latter  monarch, 
which  are  related  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lKx>ks  of  Kings,  of  which  those  of  Samuel 
'*nn  the  previous  portion.    [Kikos,  Books 


OP.]  With  respect  to  the  authorship,  the 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  first  twen^-foui 
chapters  were  written  by  the  prophet  him- 
self, and  the  rest  by  the  prophets  Nathan 
and  Gad.  But  this  rests  upon  a  mistrans- 
lation of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29),  which  oa^t 
to  be  rendered  :— "  Now  the  history  of  David 
first  and  last,  behold  it  is  written  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of 
Gad  the  seer" — which  does  not  imply  that 
the  books  were  written  by  these 
But  although  the  authorship  cannot  be  i 
tained  with  certainty,  it  appears  clear  that, 
in  its  present  form,  it  must  have  been  eom- 
posed  subsequent  to  the  secession  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  This  results  from  the  passage  in 
1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  wherein  it  is  said  of  David, 
**Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziklag  that  day: 
wherefore  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  king^ 
of  Judah  to  this  day : "  for  neither  Saul, 
David,  nor  Solomon  is  In  a  ein^e  InHtanne 
sailed  king  of  Judah  simply.  Before  the 
secession,  the  designation  of  the  kings  was 
that  they  were  kings  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xiiL 
1,  XV.  1,  xvi.  1;  3  Sam.  v.  17,  viiL  1» ; 
1  K.  U.  U,  iv.  1,  vi.  1,  xl.  42).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  hardly  have  been  written 
later  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  sinee  it 
seems  to  have  been  composed  at  a  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  acted  on  as  the  role 
of  religious  olMervanoos.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  were  boC 
lawfhl  anywhere  but  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  whethex'  this 
was  a  permanent  temple,  as  at  Jerusalem,  or 
otherwise  (Deut.  xii.  IS,  14;  Lev.  xviL  I, 
4 ;  bat  see  Ex.  xx.  24).  But  in  the  Book  d 
Samuel,  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  or  the  erec- 
tion of  altars,  which  implies  sacrifices,  is 
mentioned  at  several  places,  such  as  Mixpeh, 
Ramah,  Bethel,  the  threshing-place  of  Aran- 
nah  the  Jebusite,  and  elsewhere,  not  only 
without  any  disapprobation,  apology,  or  ex- 
planation, but  in  a  way  which  produces  ti&e 
impression  that  such  sacrifices  were  pleasing 
to  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10,  17,  Ix.  IS,  x. 
8,  xiv.  85 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18-25).  Now  wt 
know  that  after  the  reformation  of  Josiah  the 
worship  upon  high-places  was  abolished  by 
the  king's oz^rs  (2  K.  xxii.  8,  xxUL  8,  IS,  15, 
19,  21).  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  asserted 
with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  can  scarcely  have  been  composed  later 
than  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  existed  in  its  present  fbrm 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Rehoboam. 

SANBAL'LAT,  a  Moabite  of  Horoaaim 
(Neh.  ii.  )0,  19,  xiiL  28).  He  held  appa. 
rently  some  oivU  or  military  command  is 
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Samaria,  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  (Neh. 
It.  2),  and,  from  the  moment  of  Nehemiah's 
arrival  in  Judaea,  he  net  himself  to  oppose 
every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem. 
His  companions  in  this  hostility  were  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh. 
ii.  19,  iv.  7).  The  only  other  incident  In 
his  life  is  his  alliance  with  the  high-priest's 
family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  f^m 
the  similar  connexion  formed  by  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite  (Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  a  settled  policy  concerted  be- 
tween Eliashib  and  the  Samaritan  flnction. 

SANDAL,  was  the  article  ordinarily  used 
by  the  Hebrews  for  protecting  the  feet.  It 
consisted  simply  of  a  sole  attached  to  the 
ibot  by  thongs.  We  have  express  notice  of 
the  thong  (A.  Y.  **  shoe-latchet  '*)  in  several 
passages  (Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Is.  v.  37  ;  Hark  i. 
7).  In  Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side  of  the 
foot  were  encased,  and  sometimes  the  sandal 
consisted  of  little  else  than  this.  Sandals 
were  worn  by  all  classes  of  society  In  Palea- 
tine,  even  by  the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6), 
and  both  the  sandal  and  the  thong  or  shoe- 
latohet  were  so  cheap  and  common,  that  they 
passed  into  a  proverb  for  the  most  insigni- 
ficant thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23  ;  Eeolus.  xlvl.  19). 
They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods ; 
they  were  dispensed  witii  in-doors,  and  were 
only  put  on  by  persons  about  to  undertake 
some  business  away  from  their  homes ;  sueh 
as  a  military  expedition  (Is.  v.  27  ;  Eph.  vi. 
15),  or  a  Journey  (Ex.  xii.  11 ;  Josh.  ix.  5, 
19 ;  Acts  xii.  8) :  on  such  occasions  persons 
earried  an  extra  pair.  During  meal-times 
the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as  im- 
pUed  in  Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xiii.  5,  6.  It 
was  a  mark  of  reverence  to  east  off  the  shoes 
in  approaching  a  place  or  person  of  eminent 
■aneUty  (Ex.  Ui.  ft ;  Josh.  v.  15).  It  was 
also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion,  or  of 
mourning,  if  a  person  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Is.  xx.  2 ;  Es.  xxiv. 
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17,  23).  To  carry  or  to  unloose  a  person's 
sandal  was  a  menial  office  betokening  great 
inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  person  perform- 
ing it  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Mark  i.  7  ;  John  L  27  ; 
Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in  Ps.  Ix.  8, 
cviU.  9,  **  over  Edom  I  cast  out  my  shoe," 
evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of  that 
country,  but  the  exact  point  of  the  com- 
parison  is  obscure.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in 
the  transfer  of  property  is  noticed  in  Ruth 
iv.  7,  8. 

SAN'HEDRIM  (accurately  Sanhedrin,  from 
the  Greek  <rvP9iptay,  **  a  council-chamber  "), 
called  also  in  the  Talmud  tfte  great  Sanhe- 
drimt  the  supreme  council  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  earlier.  I . 
The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced  in  the 
Mishfia  to  the  seventy  elders  whom  Moses 
was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to  associate 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  Israelites ; 
but  this  tribunal  was  probably  temporary, 
and  did  not  continue  to  exist  after  the  Israel- 
ites had  entered  Palestine.  In  the  lack  of 
definite  historical  information  as  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  can  only  be 
said  in  general  that  the  Greek  etymology  of 
the  name  seems  to  point  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Pales- 
tine. From  the  few  incidental  notices  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  gather  that  it  consisted 
of  chief  priests,  or  the  heads  of  the  24  classes 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided,  elders, 
men  of  age  and  experience,  and  scribes,  law- 
yers,  or  those  learned  in  the  Jewish  law 
(Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59 ;  Mark  xv.  1 ;  Luke 
xxiL  66;  Acta  v.  21).  2.  The  num^  of 
members  is  usually  given  as  71.  The  pre- 
sident of  this  body  was  styled  Nasi,  and  was 
chosen  on  account  of  his  eminence  in  worth 
and  wisdom.  Often,  if  not  generally,  this 
pre-eminence  was  accorded  to  the  high-priest. 
The  vice-president,  called  in  the  Talmud 
**  fttther  of  the  house  of  Judgment,**  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  president.  Some 
writers  speak  of  a  second  vice-president,  but 
this  is  not  suiBciently  confirmed.  While  in 
session  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  form  of  a 
half-circle.  3.  The  place  in  which  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Sanhedrim  were  ordinarily  held 
was,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a  hall  colled 
OazMith,  supposed  by  Lightfoot  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  one  of 
the  courts  near  the  Temple  building.  In 
special  exigencies,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
met  in  the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt. 
xxvi.  3).  Forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  while  the 
Saviour  was  teaching  in  Palestine,  the  ses- 
sions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  removed  trom 
the  hall  Gaszith  to  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  tempie  building,  although  still 
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on  Mt.  Moriah.  After  scTeral  other  changes, 
Ita  seat  was  finally  established  at  Tiberias. — 
As  a  Judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted 
a  supreme  court,  to  which  belong'ed  in  the 
first  instance  the  trial  of  a  tribe  fallen  into 
idolatry,  false  prophets,  and  the  high-priest ; 
also  the  other  priests.  As  an  administrative 
council  it  determined  other  important  mat- 
ters. Jesus  was  arraiinied  before  this  body 
as  a  false  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and  Peter, 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  as  teachers  of  error 
and  deceivers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  iz. 
2  it  appears  that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a 
degree  of  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Pales- 
tine. According  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara 
the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
was  taken  away  from  this  tribunal  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With 
this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate 
(John  xix.  31).  The  Talmud  also  mentions 
a  lesser  Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  members 
in  every  city  in  Palestine  in  which  were  not 
less  than  120  householders. 

SA'PHIR,  one  of  the  villages  addressed 
by  the  Prophet  Micah  (i.  II),  is  described  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  **  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict between  Eleutberopolis  and  Ascalon," 
perhaps  represented  by  the  village  es-Saw^r 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon. 

BAPPHI'RA.     [Ananias.] 

SAPPHIRE  (Heb.  sapptr),  a  precious  stone, 
apparently  of  a  bright  blue  colour  (see  Ex. 
xxiT.  10) ;  the  second  stone  in  the  second 
row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18) ;  extremely  precious  (Job  xxriil. 
16) ;  it  was  one  of  the  precious  stones  that 
ornamented  the  king  of  Tyre  (Es.  xxriii.  18). 
The  sapphire  of  the  ancients  was  not  oar  gem 
of  that  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo  blue, 
crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but  our 
Zapis-lazuli  [Ultra-marine), 

SA'RA.     [Sarah.] 

SA'RAH,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  and  mother 
of  Isaac.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we 
have  no  certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her 
name  is  first  introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  20,  as 
follows :  *'  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them 
wives  :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ; 
and  the  name  of  Nahor'a  wife  was  Milcah, 
the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12, 
Abraham  speaks  of  her  as  "his  sister,  the 
daughter  of  the  same  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  the  same  mother."  The  common 
Jewish  tradition  is  tliat  Sarai  is  the  same  ac 
Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran,  and  the  sister 
of  Lot.  The  change  of  her  name  trcim 
"  Sarai  **  to  **  Sai-ah  "  was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  Abram's  name  was  changed  to 
Abraham,  on  the  establishment  of  the  oo- 
venant  of  oiroumcision  between  him  and  God. 


That  the  name  "  Sarah  '*  signifies  "  prineeM  * 
is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  the  meaa- 
ing  of  "  Sarai "  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  older  interpreters  suppose  it  to 
mean  "my  princess."  Her  history  is  of 
course  that  of  Abraham.  [Abrahasi.]  Sbe 
died  at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  yem, 
28  years  before  her  husband,  and  was  baried 
by  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  She  is 
referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  type  of  conjagal 
obedience  in  1  Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as  one  of  the 
types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11. 

SARA'I.     [Sarah.] 

SAR'AMEL,  the  name  of  the  plaee  la 
which  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at 
which  the  high  -  priesthood  was  oonlerred 
upon  Simon  Maccabaeus  (1  Maoc  xiv.  SS). 
Some  have  treated  it  as  a  oorraption  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  this  is  inadmissible,  though  it  vss 
probably  some  part  of  the  city. 

SARDINE,  SARDIUS  (Heb.  6d0m\  the 
stone  which  occupied  the  first  place  in  tbe 
first  row  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxU.  10;  Es.  xxviiL  IS),  la 
Rev.  iv.  8,  St.  John  declares  that  he  whoea 
he  saw  sitting  on  the  heavenly  throne  "  was 
to  look  upon  like  a  Jasper  and  a  sordoM 
stone."  The  sixth  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a  aordMa  (Bev. 
xxi.  20).  The  !?ird,  which  is  the  stone  pro- 
bably denoted  by  Msm,  is  a  superior  variety 
of  agate,  and  has  long  been  a  favourite  stone 
for  the  engraver's  art.  Sards  differ  in  eoloor : 
there  is  a  bright  red  variety,  and  perhaps 
the  Heb.  6dem^  fhnn  a  root  which  means  "  to 
be  red,"  points  to  this  kind. 

SAR'DIS,  a  city  situated  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Hermua,  just  below 
the  range  of  Tmolus  {Bos  Daph),  on  a  spur 
of  which  its  acropolis  was  built.  It  was  tht 
ancient  residence  of  the  king^  of  Lydia.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  mneiest 
city  at  Sert-Kalessi,  Travellera  describe  tbe 
appearanee  of  the  locality  as  that  of  compleu 
solitude.  The  only  passage  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6. 

SARDONYX  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
once  only,  viz.  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  The  eard- 
onyx  consists  of  "a  white  opaque  layer, 
superimposed  upon  a  red  transparent  stratma 
of  the  true  red  sard."  It  is,  like  the  eard, 
merely  a  variety  of  agate,  and  is  fluently 
emplcyed  by  engraver»  for  a  signet-ring. 

SARBP^A.     [Zarkphatb.] 

SAR'GON,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  As- 
syrian kings,  is  mentioned  by  name  only 
once  in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1).  Earlier  writets 
had  identified  him  with  either  Shalmaneeer, 
or  Sennacherib,  or  Esarhaddon.  AU  these 
conjectures  are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  which  prove  Sargon 
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to  hare  been  distinct  from  the  several  mon- 
archs  named,  and  ftx  his  place  in  the  list  be- 
tween  Sbalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
xiame  is  read  in  the  inscriptions  as  "Sargina.** 
He  was  Sennacherib's  father,  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  and  reigned  from  b.o. 
721  to  702,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  usur- 
per. He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  suc- 
oessful  warrior.  In  his  annals,  which  cover 
a  space  of  fifteen  years  (from  b.o.  721  to  706), 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  warlike  expedi- 
tions against  Babylonia  and  Susiana  on  the 
south.  Media  on  the  east,  Armenia  and  Cup- 
padocia  towards  the  north,  Sjnria,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  west  and 
south-west.  In  b.c.  712  he  took  Ashdod,  by 
one  of  his  generals,  which  is  the  event  which 
eauses  the  mention  of  his  name  in  Scripture. 

PAllON.     [Sharon.] 

gAROTHIE.  "The  sons  of  Sarothie" 
are  among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd. 
T.  84). 

SAR'SECHIM,  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebn- 
ehadnezsar's  army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  zxxix.  8).  He  appears  to  have  held 
the  office  of  chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxzlx. 
13,  Nebushasban  is  called  Rab-saris,  "chief 
eunuch;"  and  perhaps  Nebushasban  and 
Sarsechim  may  be  names  of  the  same  person. 

SA'TAN.  The  word  itself,  the  Hebrew 
$di^  is  simply  an  "  adversary,*'  and  is  so 
used  in  1  Sara.  zxix.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  22  ; 
1  K.  V.  4,  xl.  14,  23,  25  ;  Num.  xx«.  22,  32  ; 
Ps.  oix.  6.  This  original  sense  is  still  found 
in  our  Lord's  application  of  the  name  to 
St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  28.  It  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  only  four  times  in  the 
O.  T.  vix.  (with  the  article)  in  Job  i.  6,  12, 
ii.  1,  Zech.  ili.  1,  and  (without  the  article)  in 
1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  It  is  with  the  scriptural 
revelation  on  the  subject  that  we  are  here 
concerned  ;  and  it  Is  clear,  fhnn  this  simple 
enumeration  of  pavsages,  that  it  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  New,  rather  than  in  the  Old 
Testament.— I.  The  personal  existence  of  a 
Spirit  of  Evil  is  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture ; 
but  the  revelation  is  made  gradually  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  progressiveness  of  God's 
method.  In  the  first  entrance  of  evil  into 
the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only  to 
the  serpent.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation, 
this  vague  and  imperfect  revelation  of  the 
Source  of  Evil  alone  was  given.  The  Book 
of  iiob  stands  alone  on  the  basis  of  "  natural 
reUgion,'*  apart  fh>m  the  gradual  evolutions 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In  it,  for  the  first 
time,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  of  "  Satan,** 
the  "adversary**  of  Job.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  the  emphatic  stress  laid  on 


his  subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of 
all  but  delegated  power,  of  all  terror,  and  ail 
grandeur  in  his  character.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  that  no  power  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, but  only  a  power  over  outward  circum- 
stances, is  attributed  to  him.  The  Captivity 
brought  the  Israelites  face  to  face  with  the 
great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the 
conflict  of  Ormuxd  with  Ahriman,  the  co- 
ordinate Spirit  of  Evil.  In  the  books  written 
after  the  Captivity  we  have  again  the  name 
of  "Satan"  twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  1 ; 
Zeoh.  iii.  1,  2) ;  but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that 
the  Satan  of  Scripture  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  Persian  Ahriman.  His  subordination 
and  inferiority  are  as  strongly  marked  as 
ever.  In  th«  interval  between  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  had  pondered 
on  the  scanty  revelations  already  given  of 
•vU  spiritual  influence.  But  the  Apocryphal 
Books  (as,  for  example,  Tobit  and  Judith), 
while  dwelling  on  "  demons,'*  have  no  notice 
of  Satan.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
Josephus.  But,  while  a  mass  of  fable  and 
superstition  grew  up  on  the  general  subject 
of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the  existence 
and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, felt,  but  not  understood.  The  N.  T 
first  brings  it  plainly  forward.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  he  appears  as 
the  personal  tempter  of  our  Lord,  through 
all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  it 
is  asserted  or  implied,  again  and  again,  as 
a  familiar  and  important  truth.  Without 
dwelling  on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn, 
and  unmetaphorical  words  of  John  viii.  44, 
must  be  sufficient. — ^11.  Of  the  nature  and 
original  state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  spirit  **  in 
Eph.  ii.  2,  as  the  prince  or  ruler  of  the 
"  demons  *'  in  Matt.  xii.  24-26,  and  as  hav- 
ing  "  angels  **  subject  to  him  in  Matt  xxv. 
41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  description 
of  his  power  implies  spiritual  nature  and 
spiritual  influence.  We  conclude  therefore 
that  he  was  of  angelic  nature,  a  rational  and 
spiritual  creature,  superhuman  in  power, 
wisdom,  and  energy ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
an  archangel,  one  of  the  "princes"  of 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that 
anything  essentially  and  originally  evil  was 
created  by  God.  We  can  only  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  Satan  is  a  fallen  angel,  who 
once  had  a  time  of  probation,  but  whose 
condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  flxed.  But 
of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  his  fiall. 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It 
limits  its  disclosures,  as  always,  to  that 
which  we  need  to  know.  The  passage  on 
which  all  the  fabric  of  tradition  and  poetry 
hat  been  raised  is  Rev.  xii.  7   9.    Whatever 
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be  vhe  meaning  of  this  passage,  it  is  certain 
that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  fall  of 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers 
to  the  fall  of  the  angels  is  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  with  the 
parallel  passage  in  Jude  6.  Here  again  the 
passage  is  mysterious ;  but  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  consider  Satan  as  one  of  these ; 
for  they  are  in  chains  and  guarded  till  the 
Great  Day ;  he  is  permitted  still  to  go  about 
as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adversary,  until  his 
appointed  time  be  come.  Setting  these  pas- 
sages aside,  we  have  still  to  consider  the 
declaration  of  our  Lord  in  Luke  z.  18,  **I 
beheld  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven." 
This  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  his  original  fall ; 
but,  in  any  case,  it  tells  nothing  of  its  cause 
or  method.  There  is  also  the  passage  already 
referred  to  (John  viii.  44) ;  but  here  it  seems 
likely  the  words  refer  to  the  beginning  of  his 
action  upon  man.  Perhaps  the  only  one, 
which  has  any  value,  is  1  Tim.  iii.  6,  **  lest 
being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  con- 
demnation of  the  devil."  It  is  concluded 
from  this  that  pride  was  the  cause  of  the 
devil's  condemnation.  But,  while  these  points 
are  passed  by  almost  in  silence.  Scripture 
describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  nature  of 
the  Evil  One.  The  ideal  3f  goodness  is  made 
ap  of  the  three  great  moral  attributes  of  God 
^-Love,  Truth,  and  Purity  or  Holiness;  com- 
bined with  that  spirit  which  is  the  natural 
temper  of  a  finite  and  dependent  creature, 
the  spirit  of  Faith.  We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  opposites  of  these  qualities  are  dwelt 
upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil. — III. 
The  power  of  Satan  over  the  soul  is  repre- 
sented as  exercised  either  directly  or  by  his 
instruments.  His  direct  infiuence  over  the 
soul  is  simply  that  of  a  powerful  and  evil 
nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ  of 
the  same  eviL  Besides  this  direct  infiuenoe, 
we  learn  from  Scripture  that  Satan  is  the 
leader  of  a  host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels  who 
share  his  evil  work,  and  for  whom  the 
"everlasting  fire  is  prepared"  (Hatt  xxv. 
41).  Of  their  origin  and  fall  we  know  no 
more  than  of  his,  tor  they  cannot  be  the 
«ame  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned  angels  of 
S  Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6 ;  but  one  passage 
(Matt  zii.  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly 
with  the  "  demons  "  (A.  V.  "  devils  ")  who 
had  power  to  possess  the  souls  of  men. 
They  are  mostly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in 
reference  to  possession;  but  in  Eph.  tL  13, 
they  are  described  In  various  lights,  as 
**  principalities,"  •*  powers,"  "  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  Uiis  world,"  and  "spiritual 
powers  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places" 
(or  "  things  ") ;  and  in  aU  as  "  wrestUng  " 
against  the  soul  of  man.  In  Bev.  zii.  7-9, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  fighting  with  "the 


dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the  devil  and 
Satan,"  against  "Michael  and  his  angeU,** 
and  as  east  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief. 
Taking  all  these  passages  together,  we  find 
them  sharing  the  enmity  to  God  and  moa 
implied  in  the  name  and  nature  of  S*tan; 
but  their  power  and  action  are  bat   little 
dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  bis.     Bat 
the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  "  prince  of  the 
demons,"  but  also  he  is  called  the  "  prince 
of  this  world,"  in  John  ziL  81,  xiv.  SO,  xvi. 
11,  and  even  the  "god  of  this  world ^  in 
2   Cor.  iv.   4;    the  two  ezpressions   being 
united  in    Eph.  vi.   12.      This    power    he 
claimed  for  himself,  at  a  delegated  authariiy, 
in  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6)  ; 
and  the  temptation  would  have  been  onr^ 
had  he  spoken  altogether  falsely.     The  in- 
direct action  of  Satan  is  best  discerned  by 
an  examination  of  the  title  by  which  he  is 
designated  in  Scripture.    He  is  called  em- 
phatically h  iiafiokof,  "the    deviL**      Tbe 
derivation  of  the  word  in  itself  implies  only 
the  endeavour  to  break  the  bonds  between 
others,  and  "  set  them  at  variance ;  **  but 
common  usage  adds  to  this  general  sense  the 
special  idea    of    "setting    at   variance    ly 
tUmder,**    In  the  application  of  the  title  to 
Satan,  both  the  general  and  special  sense* 
should  be  kept  In  view.    His  general  object 
is  to  break  the  bonds  of  communion  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  bonds  of  truth  abd 
love  which  bind  men  to  each  other.    Tbe 
slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in  the 
words  of  Gen.   iii.  4,   5.      They  attribute 
selfishness  and  Jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  ail 
good.    The  slander  of  man  to  God  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Book  of  Job  (Job  L  9-11,  iL 
4,  5).    In  reference  to  it,  Satan  is  called  the 
"  adversary "  of  man  in   1  Pet.  v.  8,  and 
represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii. 
1,  2 ;  and  more  plainly  still  designated  ia 
Rev.  zii.  10,  as  "  the  accuser  of  our  brethren, 
who  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and 
night."    It  is  difficult  fbr  ns  to  understand 
what  can  be  the  need  of  accusation,  or  the 
power  of  slander,  under  the  all-eearehing 
eye  of  God.    But  these  points,  important  as 
they  are,  are  of  less  moment  than  the  dis- 
closure of  the  method  of  Satanic  action  upon 
the  heart  itself.    It  may  be  summed  op  in 
two  words — ^Temptation  and  Possession.  The 
subject  of  temptation  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by  the  record 
of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  ezpressly  laid  down  (as  in  James  L  2-4) 
that  "  temptation,"  properly  so  called,  «.  e, 
"  trial,"  is  essential  to  man,  and  is  aooord- 
ingly  ordained  for  him  and  sent  to  him  by 
God  (as  in  Gen.  zxiL  1).    It  is  this  tenta- 
bility  of  man,  even  in  his  original  natore, 
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which  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  giving 
■cope  to  the  eril  action  of  Satan.  He  is 
called  the  "  tempter "  (as  in  Matt  iv.  S ; 
1  These,  iii.  5).  He  has  power,  first,  to 
present  to  the  appetites  or  passions  their 
objects  in  Tivid  and  captivating  forms  ;  and 
next,  to  act  upon  the  false  desire  of  the  will 
for  independence.  It  is  a  power  which  can 
be  resisted,  because  it  is  under  the  control 
and  overruling  power  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  18  ; 
James  iv.  7,  &o.).  It  is  exercised  both  ne- 
gatively and  positively.  Its  n^ative  exercise 
is  reflnred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
Its  positive  exercise  is  set  forth  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares.  Thi»  exercise 
of  the  Tempter's  power  is  possible,  even 
against  a  sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord.  But  in  the  temp- 
tation of  a  fallen  nature  Satan  has  a  greater 
power.  Every  sin  committed  makes  a  man 
the  **  servant  of  sin  *'  for  the  future  (John 
viii.  34  ;  Eom.  vi.  16) :  it  therefore  creates 
in  the  spirit  of  man  a  positive  tendency  to 
evil,  which  sympathises  with,  and  aids,  the 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  On  the  subject 
of  Possession  see  Dexokiacs. 

8ATTRS  are  mentioned  in  Is.  xiii.  21,  and 
xxxiv.  14,  where  the  prophet  predicts  the 
desolation  of  Babylon.  The  Hebrew  word 
signifies  "  hairy"  or  "  rdugh,"  and  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  "  he-goats."  In  the  pas- 
sages dted  it  probably  refers  to  demons  of 
woods  and  desert  pltcee,  half  men  and  half 
goats  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7  ;  S  Chr.  xi.  15). 

SAUL,  more  aoeorately  Shavl. — 1.  Saul  of 
Behoboth  by  the  Blver  was  one  of  the  early 
kings  of  Edom,  and  snoeessor  of  Samlah  (Gen. 
xxxvl.  37,  88;  1  Chr.  I.  48).- ».  The  first 
king  of  Inrael,  was  the  son  of  Kish  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  His  character  is  in 
part  illustrated  by  the  fierce,  wayward,  fitful 
nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part  accounted  for 
by  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  new 
systems  in  which  he  fonnd  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a  taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  violent  frenxy  at  times,  leaving 
him  with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  strength  and  activity  (2 
Sam.  i.  28),  and  like  the  Homeric  heroes,  of 
gigantic  stature,  taller  by  head  and  shoulders 
than  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  of  that  kind 
of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
*'good"  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  "the 
gazelle  of  Israel."  His  birthplace  is  not 
expressly  mentioned ;  but,  as  Zelah  was  the 
place  of  Kish's  sepulchre  (2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was 
probably  his  native  village.  His  father, 
Kish,  was  a  powerAil  and  wealthy  chief, 
thongh  the  fiimUy  to  which  he  belonged  was 
of  little  Importance  (is.  \,  21).    A  portion  of 

8x.  r.  B. 


his  property  consisted  of  a  drove  of  asses.  In 
search  of  these  asses,  gone  astray  on  the 
mountains,  he  sent  his  son  Saul,  accompanied 
by  a  servant,  who  acted  also  as  a  guide  and 
guardian  of  the  young  man  (ix.  8-10).  It 
was  while  prosecuting  this  adventure  that 
Saul  met  with  Samuel  for  the  first  time.  A 
Divine  intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the 
approach  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youth- 
ftil  Bei^amite.  In  anticipation  of  some  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the 
cook  reserve  a  boiled  shoulder,  fh>m  which 
Saul,  as  the  chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear 
off  the  first  morsel.  They  then  descended  to 
the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul  on 
the  housetop.  At  daybreak  Samuel  roused 
him.  They  descended  again  to  the  skirts  of 
the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  having  left 
them)  Samuel  poured  over  Saul's  head  the 
consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of  salutation 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler 
of  the  nation  (ix.  25-x.  1).  Fh>m  that 
moment  a  new  life  dawned  upon  him ;  and 
on  his  return  homewards,  his  call  was  con- 
firmed by  the  incidents  which,  according  to 
Samuel's  prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9,  10). 
This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  re- 
lated independently  of  the  other,  was  as 
follows: — An  assembly  was  convened  by 
Samuel  at  Mixpeh,  and  lots  were  cast  to  find 
the  tribe  and  the  family  which  was  to  produce 
the  king.  Saul  was  named^ — and,  by  a 
Divine  intimation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  of 
barrage  which  surrounded  the  encampment 
(x.  17-24).  His  stature  at  once  conciliated 
the  public  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
shout  was  raised,  afterwards  so  often  repeated 
in  modem  times,  "  Long  live  the  king  "  (x. 
23-84),  and  he  returned  to  Gibeah  where  he 
usually  resided.  He  was  (having  apparently 
returned  to  his  private  life)  on  his  way  home, 
driving  his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one 
of  those  wild  lamentations  in  the  city  of 
Gibeah,  such  as  mark  in  Eastern  towns  the 
arrival  of  a  great  calamity.  It  was  the 
tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by  Nahash  king 
of  Ammon  against  Jabesh  Gilead.  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  as  on  the 
ancient  Judges.  He  speedily  collected  an 
army,  and  Jabesh  was  rescued.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  on  the  people,  and  the 
monarchy  was  inaugurated  anew  at  Ollgal 
(xL  1-15).  It  should  be,  however,  observed 
that  according  to  1  Sam.  xli.  12,  the  affair  of 
Nahash  preceded  and  occasioned  the  election 
of  Saul.  He  becomes  king  of  Israel.  But  he 
still  so  far  resembles  the  earlier  Judges,  as  to 
be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own  tribe,  Ben- 
jamin, or  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this 
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drcle  of  territory  or  associations.  Samuel, 
Mr  ho  had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as 
ruler  with  Saul  (zL  7,  12,  14),  now  with- 
drew, and  Saul  became  the  acknowledged 
chief.  In  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign,  he  began 
to  orgranise  an  attempt  to  shake  off  the 
Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  country ; 
not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a  Philistine 
officer  had  long  been  stationed  even  in  his 
own  field  (x.  5,  xiii.  8).  An  army  of  8000 
was  formed,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
gathered  together  round  him ;  and  Jonathan, 
apparently  with  his  sanction,  rose  against  the 
officer  and  slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).  This  roused 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  against 
him.  The  spirit  of  Israel  was  completely 
broken.  In  this  crLsis,  Saul,  now  on  the 
rery  confines  of  his  kingdom  at  Gilgal,  found 
himself  in  the  position  long  before  described 
by  Samuel;  longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of 
obedience  to  the  Prophet  At  last  on  the 
7th  day,  he  could  wait  no  longer,  but  Just 
after  the  sacrifice  was  completed  Samuel  ar- 
riyed,  and  pronounced  the  first  curse,  on  his 
impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14).  Meanwhile  the 
adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at  Miohmash 
brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately  drove 
the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory. 
It  was  signalised  by  two  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  life  of  SauL  One  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  madness  in  the  rash  vow 
which  all  bat  cost  the  life  of  his  son  (1  Sam. 
xiT.  24,  14).  The  other  was  the  erection  of 
his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the 
famished  people  (xiv.  85).  The  expulsion  of 
the  Philistines  (although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, xiv.  52)  at  once  placed  Saul  in  a  posi- 
tion higher  than  that  of  any  previous  ruler  of 
Israel.  The  warlike  character  of  his  reign 
naturally  still  predominated,  and  he  was  now 
able  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Moab, 
Ammon,  Edom,  Zobah,  and  finally  Amalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Amalek  is  twice 
related,  first  briefly  (xiv.  48),  and  then  at 
length  (xv.  1-9).  Its  chief  connexion  with 
Saul's  history  lies  in  the  disobedience  to  the 
prophetical  command  of  Samuel ;  shown  in 
the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention  of 
the  spoil.  This  second  act  of  disobedience 
called  down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first 
distinct  intimation  of  the  transference  of  the 
kingdom  to  a  rival.  The  straggle  between 
Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting  is  indi- 
cated by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as 
he  tears  himself  away  fh>m  Saul's  grasp,  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  fw  the  separa- 
tion—" Samuel  mourned  for  SauL*'— The  rest 
of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy.  The  trenxy, 
which  had  given  indieationa  of  Itself  before, 


now  at  times  took  almost  entire  ; 
him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  **  SB 
evil  spirit  of  God"  (much  as  we  adgkt 
speak  of  *'  religious  madness  "),  whiofa,  vhcn 
it  came  upon  him,  almost  choked  <xt  stranded 
him  Arom  its  violence.  In  this  criris  David 
was  recommended  to  him  by  one  of  the  ymmg 
men  of  his  guard.  From  this  time  forward 
their  lives  are  bl^ided  together.  [Datix».] 
In  Saul's  better  moments  he  never  lost  the 
strong  affection  which  he  had  contracted  for 
David.  Occasionally  too  his  propbetieal  gift 
returned,  blended  with  his  madness  (xix.  34). 
But  his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  seal  inoreased.  At 
last  the  monarchy  itself;  which  he  had  rmiaed 
up,  broke  down  under  the  weakness  of  its 
head.  The  Philistines  re-entered  tiie  eoimtry, 
and  with  their  chariots  and  horses  < 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Their 
pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  raafe 
now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shvnnn.  Oa 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  Oilboa,  was  the 
Israelite  army,  dinging  as  usual  to  tte 
heights  which  were  their  safety.  It  was  near 
the  spring  of  Gideon's  encampmmt,  benea 
called  the  spring  of  Harod  or  **  tremMJag* 
— and  now  the  name  assamed  an  evil  omen, 
and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  hb 
eamp  there  '*  trembled  exceedingly "  (1  8am. 
xxviii.  5).  In  the  loss  of  all  tbeosoal  mcarn 
of  consulting  the  Divine  Will,  he  detemiBed, 
with  that  wayward  mixture  of  snpctsUtiuB 
and  religion  which  marked  his  whole  career, 
to  apply  to  one  of  the  necromancers  who  had 
escaped  his  persecution.  She  was  a  woman 
living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  little 
Hermon.  Tolumes  have  been  written  on  the 
question,  whether  in  the  scene  that  fdkms 
we  are  to  understand  an  impoetare  or  a  real 
apparition  of  Samuel.  At  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relativt 
amount  of  fhtud  or  of  reality,  thoo^  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends 
to  the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparitioD. 
She  rec(^&ises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the 
appearance  of  Samuel,  seemingly  firom  his 
threatening  aspect  or  tone  as  tonaids  his 
enemy.  Saul  apparently  saw  nothing,  tat 
listened  to  her  description  of  a  god-like  figure 
of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with  the 
royal  or  saered  robe.  On  hearing  the  denun- 
ciation, which  the  apparition  oonveyed,  Saul 
fell  the  whole  length  of  his  gigantio  statve 
on  the  ground,  and  remained  motSonleas  tOI 
the  woman  and  his  servants  foroed  him  to  eat 
The  next  day  the  battle  came  on.  Tbs 
Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of  QOboa. 
The  three  sons  of  Saul  were  slain.  Sasl 
himself  with  his  armoor-bearer  was  pusoed 
by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the 
enemy.     He  was  wounded.    Aaoording  tc 
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one  aeooont,  he  fell  apon  his  own  sword  (1 
Sam.  xzxi.  4)  According  to  another  ao- 
connt,  an  AmaleUte  oame  up  at  the  moment 
of  his  death- woond,  and  found  him  "  fallen/' 
bat  leaning  on  his  spear ;  and  he  was,  at  his 
own  request,  put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Ama- 
lekite,  who  took  off  his  royal  diadem  and 
bracelet,  and  carried  the  news  to  Darid  (2 
Sam.  i.  7-10).  The  body  on  being  found  by 
the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and  decapitated. 
The  armour  was  sent  into  the  Philistine  cities, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of  Goli- 
ath, and  finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring 
Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan  ;  and  over  the 
walls  of  the  same  city  was  hung  the  naked 
headless  corpse,  with  those  of  his  three  sons 
(rer.  9,  10).  The  head  was  deposited  (pro- 
bably at  Ashdod)  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  (1 
Chr.  X.  10).  The  corpse  was  remored  from 
Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan 
by  night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them, 
and  buried  them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabeith 
(1  Sam.  zxxi.  13).  Thence,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  his  ashes  and  those  of  Jona- 
than were  remored  by  David  to  their  ances- 
tral sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam. 
xxL  14). — 8.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul. 
This  was  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the 
genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which  the  Apostle  felt  some  pride  in  belong- 
ing (Rom.  xi.  1  ;  Phil.  iii.  5).  Nothing  cer- 
tain is  known  about  the  change  of  the  Apoetle*s 
name  flrom  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9).  Two 
chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the 
change.  (1.)  That  the  name  was  derived 
from  SKnoxirs  Paulus,  the  first  of  his  Gentile 
converts.  (2.)  That  Paulns  was  the  Apostle's 
Boman  name  as  a  citixen  of  Tarsus,  which 
was  naturally  adopted  into  common  use  by 
his  biographer  when  his  labours  among  the 
heathen  commenced. 

SCAPE-GOAT.  [ATOirxxKirr,  Day  or.] 
SCEPTRE,  originally  meant  a  rod  or  stqH^. 
It  was  thenee  specifically  applied  to  the  shep- 
herd's crook  (Lev.  xxvU.  32 ;  Mio.  vU.  14), 
and  to  the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a  ruler.  The 
allusions  to  it  are  all  of  a  metaphorical  charac- 
ter, and  describe  it  simply  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  supreme  power  (Gen.  xlix.  10 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  Ps.  xlv.  6  ;  Is.  xiv.  5  ;  Am. 
i.  5 ;  Zech.  x.  11 ;  Wisd.  x.  14  ;  Bar.  vi.  14). 
We  are  consequently  unable  to  describe  the 
article  fh>m  any  Biblical  notices ;  we  may  in- 
fer that  it  was  probably  made  of  wood.  The 
sceptre  of  the  Persian  monarch  is  described 
as  "  golden,"  i,  «.  probably  of  massive  gold 
(Esth.  iv.  11). 

SCE'VA,  a  Jew  residing  at  Ephesns  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  that  tows 


(Acta  xix.  14-16).  He  is  described  as  a 
"high-priest,"  either  as  having  exercised 
the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as  bdng  chief  of 
one  of  the  twenty-four  classes. 

SCORPION  (Heb.  *akr6h),  twice  mentioned 
in  the  O.T.  (Deut.  viii.  15 ;  Es.  U.  6),  and  four 
times  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  x.  19,  xi.  12 ;  Rev.  ix. 
3,  10).  The  wilderness  of  Sinai  is  especially 
alluded  to  as  being  inhabited  by  scorpions  at 
the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  to  this  day  these 
animals  are  common  in  the  same  district,  as 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.  Scorpions 
are  generally  found  in  dry  and  in  dajk  places, 
under  stones  and  in  ruins,  chiefly  in  warm 
climates.  They  are  carnivorous  in  their 
habits,  and  move  along  in  a  threatening  atti- 
tude with  the  tail  elevated.  The  sting,  which 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  taU,  has  at 
its  base  a  gland  that  secretes  a  poisonous 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  into  the  wound  by 
two  minute  orifices  at  its  extremity.  In  hot 
climates  the  sting  often  occasions  much  suf- 
fering, and  sometimes  alarming  symptoms. 
The  "  scorpions"  of  1  K.  xii.  11,  14,  2  Chr. 
X.  11,  14,  have  dearly  no  allusion  whatever 
to  the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of 
scourging— unless  indeed  the  expression  is  a 
mere  fig^ire. 


SCOURGING.  The  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing was  prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  ease  of 
a  betrothed  bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity, 
and  perhaps  in  the  case  of  both  the  guilty 
persons  (Lev.  xix.  20).  The  instrument  of 
punishment  in  ancient  Egypt,  as  it  is  also  in 
modern  times  generally  in  the  East,  was 
usually  the  stick,  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
Ibet — bastinado.  Under  the  Roman  method 
the  culprit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  oords 
or  thongs  on  a  fraine,  and  beaten  with  rods. 
a  K  2 
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SCREECH-OWL.     [Owl.] 

SCRIBES  (Heb.  tSpheritn,  from  the  Hebrew 
iApkoTf  **  to  write  ").  Three  men  are  men- 
tioned as  successively  filling  the  office  of 
Scribe  under  Dav^d  an^  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii. 
17,  XX.  25  ;  1  K.  iv.  8).  We  may  think  of 
them  as  the  king's  secretaries,  writing  his 
letters,  drawing  up  his  decrees,  managing  his 
finances  (comp.  2  K.  xii.  10).  At  a  later 
period  the  word  again  connects  itself  with 
the  act  of  nambering  the  military  forces  of 
the  country  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and  probably  Is. 
xxxiii.  18).  Other  associations,  however, 
began  to  gather  round  it  about  the  same 
period.  The  zeal  of  Hexekiah  led  him  to 
foster  the  growth  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
work  it  was  to  transcribe  old  records,  or  to 
put  in  writing  what  had  been  handed  down 
orally  (Prov.  xxt.  1).  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belongs  the  new  significance  of  the 
title.  It  no  longer  designates  only  an  officer 
of  the  king's  court,  but  a  class,  students  and 
interpreters  of  the  Law,  boasting  of  their 
wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  The  seventy  years  of 
the  Captivity  gave  a  fresh  glory  to  the  name. 
The  exiles  would  be  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  tbe 
hymns,  the  prophecies  of  the  past.  The 
Scribes'  office  became  more  and  more  pro- 
minent. They  appear  as  a  distinct  class, 
**  the  families  of  the  Scribes,"  with  a  local 
habitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as 
in  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  exeerpta  and 
epitomes  of  larger  histories  (1  Cbr.  xzix.  29 ; 
2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Of  the  Scribes  of  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Neh. 
xiii.  18),  we  have  no  record.  A  later  age 
honoured  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so 
important  a  work  done  so  silently.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  the  careful  study  of  the 
text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcribing  it 
with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  A  say< 
ing  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300< 
290),  the  last  of  the  succession  of  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  which  embodies  the 
principle  on  which  they  acted,  and  enables  us 
to  trace  the  growth  of  their  system.  "  Our 
fathers  have  taught  us,"  he  said,  "three 
things :  to  be  cautious  in  Judging,  to  train 
many  scholars,  and  to  set  a  fence  about  the 
Law."  They  wished  to  make  the  Law  of 
Moses  the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation 
and  for  individual  men.  But  it  lies  in  the 
nature  of  every  such  law,  of  every  informal, 
half>systematio  code,  that  it  raises  questions 
which  it  does  not  solve.  Decisions  on  fi'esh 
questions  were  accumulated  into  a  complex 
system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts,  still 
transmitted  orally,  came  practically  to  Uke 
their  phMe.    The  "Words  of  the  Scribes,' 


now  used  as  a  technical  phrase  for  tlMK  de- 
cisions, |rere  honoured  above  the  Lew.  It 
was  a  greater  crime  to  offend  agahut  tbem 
than  against  the  Law.  The  first  step  waa 
taken  towards  annulling  the  oommandmesta 
of  God  for  the  sake  of  their  own  traditkuts. 
The  casuistry  became  at  onee  sobUe  and 
prurient,  evading  the  plainest  duties,  tamper- 
ing with  conscience  (Matt.  xt.  1-6;  xxiiL 
16-28).  We  can  therefore  understand  why 
they  were  constantly  denounced  by  our  Lord 
along  with  the  Pharisees.  While  the  Scribrs 
repeated  the  traditions  of  the  tMam^  He 
"spake  as  one  having  authority,"  "not  as 
the  Scribes"  (Matt.  vii.  29).  Whfle  they 
confined  their  teaching  to  the  elass  of  aefaolars, 
He  "had  compassion  on  the  moltitodea* 
(Matt  ix.  86).  While  they  were  to  be  fbund 
only  in  the  council  or  in  their  schools.  He 
Journeyed  through  the  eitiee  and  ▼illftgee 
(Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  85,  &e.  Ac.).  While  they 
spoke  of  the  kingdom  of  God  vagary,  u  a 
thing  far  off;  He  proclaimed  that  it  had 
already  come  nigh  to  men  (Matt.  iv.  17). 
But  in  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between 
the  two  parties,  He  must  have  appeared  in 
direct  antagoninn  to  the  eehool  <rf  Shanunai, 
in  sympathy  with  that  of  HiUel.  So  fhr,  oa 
the  other  hand,  as  the  temper  of  tiie  HiUH 
school  was  one  of  mere  adaptation  to  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition, 
wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a  higher  llf^  the 
teaching  of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  as- 
sparingly  condemning  it.  The  speeial  train- 
ing for  a  Scribe's  office  began,  probably,  shoos 
the  age  of  thirteen.  The  boy  who  was  des- 
tined by  his  parents  to  the  ealling  of  a  Scribe, 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admiMlon 
in  the  school  of  some  famous  Babbf .  After  a 
sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at  ttie 
age  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solentnly 
admitted  to  his  office.  After  his  admissian 
there  was  a  choice  of  a  variety  of  Auctions, 
the  chances  of  failure  and  success.  He  might 
give  himself  to  any  one  of  the  branches  of 
study,  or  combine  two  or  more  of  them.  He 
might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a  doctor  of 
the  law,  an  arbitrator  in  fiunily  litigatioas 
(Luke  xii.  14),  the  head  of  a  school,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  might  have  to  content 
himself  with  the  humbler  work  of  a  tran- 
scriber, copying  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or  a  notary  writing 
out  contracts  of  sale,  covenants  of  eqwnsals, 
bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the 
more  fortunate  was  of  course  attractive 
enough.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  passion  for 
distinction  was  insatiable.  The  ascending 
scale  of  Rah,  Rabbi,  Rabban,  presented  sc 
many  steps  on  the  ladder  of  ambition.  Other 
forau  of  worldliness  were  not  fsr  off.    The 
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salutations  in  the market-plaoe  (Matt  xziii.  7 ), 
ths  reTerential  kiss  oflisred  bf  the  scholars  to 
their  master,  or  by  Rabbis  to  each  other,  the 
greeting  of  Abba,  fother  (Matt.  xxiU.  9), 
the  long  robes  with  the  broad  blue  (Hnge 
(Matt.  zziiL  5),  all  these  go  to  make  op  the 
picture  of  a  Soribe*s  life.  Drawing  to  them- 
selres,  as  they  did,  nearly  all  the  energy  and 
thought  of  Judaism,  the  close  hereditary  caste 
of  the  priesthood  was  powerless  to  compete 
with  them.  Unless  the  priest  became  a 
Scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  The 
order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base. 
For  the  Scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at 
feasts,  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6 ;  Luke  xir.  7). 

SCRIP.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  trans- 
lated appears  in  1  Sam.  xrii.  40,  as  a  synonym 
for  th^  bag  in  which  the  shepherds  of  Pales- 
tine carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries. 
The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  peasants  was  of 
leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their  food  on 
a  Journey,  and  slung  over  their  shoulders 
(Matt.  X.  10 ;  Mark  vi.  8  ;  Luke  ix.  8,  xxii. 
35).  The  English  word  **  scrip  "  is  probably 
connected  with  terape,  $crap,  and  was  used 
in  like  manner  for  articles  of  food. 

SCRIPTURE.     [BiBLK.] 

SCTTHlAN  occurs  in  Col.  iii.  11  as  a 
generalised  term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded. 
The  same  view  of  Scythian  barbarism  appears 
in  2  Mace  ir.  47,  and  3  Mace.  tU.  5.  The 
Scythians  dwelt  mostly  on  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  stretching  thence 
indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and  wcce  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  standing  extremely 
low  in  pdnt  of  intelligence  and  cirilisation. 

SCTTHOP'OLIS.     [Bbthsbban.] 

SEA.  The  Sea,  yim,  is  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote— 1.  **Thegatheringof  the  waters" 
(y(fm«m),  encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we 
call  in  a  more  or  less  definite  sense,  "the 
Oeean"  (Gen.  i.  2,  10 ;  Deut.  xxx.  13,  &o.). 
2,  Some  portion  of  this,  as  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  caUed  the  "hinder,"  the  "western," 
and  the  "  utmost "  sea  (Deut.  xi.  24,  xxxir.  2 ; 
Joel  ii.  20);  "sea  of  the  Philistines"  (Ex. 
xxiii.  81);  "the  great  sea"  (Num.  xxxir. 
6,  7  ;  Josh.  XT.  47) ;  "  the  sea"  (Gen.  xlix. 
13 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  11,  ctU.  23 ;  1  K.  It.  20,  ftc.). 
Also  frequently  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4  ; 
Josh.  xxIt.  6),  or  one  of  its  gulb  (Num.  xl. 
31  ;  Is.  xi.  15).  [RxD  Ksa.]  3.  Inland 
lakes  termed  seas,  as  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea. 
(See  the  special  article.)  4.  Any  great  col- 
lection of  waters,  as  the  river  Nile  (Is. 
xlx.5;  Am.TiiL8,A.V."flood:"Nah.llL8; 
Ez.  xxxiL  2),  and  Euphrates  (Jer.  li.  36). 

SEA,  MOLTEN.  In  the  place  of  the  larer 
of  the  tabernacle,  Solomon  caused  a  laver  to 
be  cut  for  a  similar  purpose,  which  (torn  its 


siM  was  called  a  sea.  It  was  made  partly  or 
wholly  of  the  brass,  or  rather  copper,  which 
had  been  captured  by  Darid  ftx>m  "  Tibhath 
and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  " 
(1  K.  tU.  23-26  ;  1  Chr.  xtUI.  8).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  2000,  or 
according  to  2  Chr.  It.  5,  3000  baths.  Below 
the  brim  there  was  a  double  row  of  "  knops." 
These  were  probably  a  running  border  or 
double  fillet  of  tendrUs,  and  firuits,  said  to  be 
gourds,  of  an  oral  shape.  The  brim  itself, 
or  lip,  was  wrought  "  like  the  brim  of  a  cup, 
with  flowers  of  lilies,"  i, «.  curred  outwards 
like  a  lily  or  lotus  flower.  The  larer  stood 
on  twelve  oxen,  three  towards  each  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  all  looking  outwards.  It 
was  mutilated  by  Ahaz,  by  being  removed 
from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  on  a  stone 
base,  and  was  flnally  broken  up  by  the  Assy- 
rians (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  XXV.  13). 


BjTotbctieal  rMoratloo  of  Uis  L«T«r. 


SEA,  THE  SALT.  The  usual,  and  per- 
haps the  most  ancient>  name,  for  the  remark- 
able lake,  which  to  the  Western  world  Lb  now 
generally  known  as  the  Dead  Sea.— I.  1.  It  is 
found  only,  and  but  rarely,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch (Gen.  xiv.  3 ;  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12 ; 
Deut.  iii.  17),  and  in  the  Book  of  Joshua 
(iU.  16,  xii.  8,  XV.  2, 5,  xviii.  19).  2.  Another, 
and  possibly  a  later  name,  is  the  Ska  or  tbb 
A&ABAH  (A.  y.  "  sea  of  the  plain"),  which  is 
fouild  in  Dent^  iv.  49,  and  2  K.  xiv.  25  ;  and 
combined  with  the  former—"  the  sea  of  the 
Arabah,  the  salt  sea"- in  Deut.  iU.  17  : 
Josh.  iii.  16,  xiL  8.  8.  In  the  prophets 
(Joel  U.  20  ;  Ezek.  xlvU.  18  ;  Zech.  xiv.  8)  it 
is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  thk  East  Ska. 
4.  In  Ex.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  without  pre- 
▼ious  reference,  tsb  ska,  and  distinguished 
fh>m  "the  great  sea" — the  Mediterranean 
(rer.  10).  5.  Its  connexion  with  Sodom  is 
first  suggested  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of 
2  Esdras  (v.  i)  by  the  name  "Sodomitish 
see."  6.  In  the  Talmudical  books  it  is  called 
both  the  "  Sea  of  Salt,"  and  "  Sea  of  Sodom." 
7.  Josephus,  and  before  him  Diodorus  Slculus, 
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names  it  the  A«phmltio  Lake.  8.  The  name 
**Dead  Sea"  appears  to  have  been  first  need 
in  Greek  hj  Paosanias  and  Oalen,  and  in 
Latin  {mare  morUntm)  by  Jostin  (zxxrL  3, 
§  6),  or  rather  by  the  older  historian,  Trogns 
Pompeios  (cir.  b.c.  10),  whose  work  he  epi- 
tomised. 9.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bahr  lAU, 
the  "  Sea  of  Lot."— H.  The  so-called  Dead 
Ska  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan, 
the  lowest  and  largrMt  of  the  three  lakes  which 
interrupt  the  rash  of  its  downward  course. 
It  is  the  deepest  portion  of  that  rery  deep 
natural  fissure  which  runs  like  a  fhrrow  fh>m 
the  Qulf  of  Akaba  to  the  range  of  Lebanon, 
and  flrom  the  range  of  Lebanon  to  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Syria.  Tiewed  on  the  map, 
the  lake  is  of  an  oblong  form,  of  tolerably  re- 
gular contour,  interrupted  only  by  a  large 
and  long  peninsula  which  projects  firom  the 
eastern  shores  near  its  southern  end,  and 
Tirtnally  dlridee  the  expanse  of  the  water 
into  two  portions,  oonnected  by  a  long, 
narrow,  and  somewhat  devious,  passage.  Its 
water  surface  is  fh>m  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as 
possible  40  geographical,  or  46  English  miles 
long.  Its  greatest  width  is.  about  9  geogr. 
miles,  or  10|  Eng.  miles.  Its  area  is  about 
250  square  geographical  miles.  At  its  northern 
end  the  lake  receives  the  stream  of  the  Jordan : 
on  its  Eastern  side  the  Z&rka  Ma*(n  (the 
ancient  Callirrho§,  and  possibly  the  more 
ancient  en-Eglaim),  the  MqjUb  (Uie  Amon  of 
the  Bible),  and  the  Seni-SemSd.  On  the 
South  the  ZurShy  or  el-Ahgy;  and  on  the 
West  that  of  Am  Jidjf.  The  depression  of  its 
surface,  and  the  depth  which  it  attains  below 
that  surface,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
any  outlet,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able spots  on  the  globe.  The  surfkoe  of  the 
lake  in  May  1848  was  1816*7  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  JaAu  Its 
depth,  at  about  one-third  of  its  length  Arom 
the  north  end,  is  1808  feet.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  other 
fsatures.  Its  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its 
great  weight.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been 
found  to  be  as  much  as  1 2'28  ;  that  ,is  to  say,  a 
gallon  of  it  would  weigh  over  12^  lbs.  instead 
of  1 0  lbs.,  the  weight  of  distilled  water.  Water 
so  heavy  must  not  only  be  extremely  buoyant, 
but  must  possess  great  inertia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy is  a  common  theme  of  remark  by  the 
travellers  who  have  been  upon  it  or  in  it. 
Dr.  Robinson  **conld  never  swim  before, 
either  in  firesh  or  salt  water,"  yet  here  he 
*'  could  sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  without  diffi- 
culty "  {B,  R.  L  506).  The  remarkable  weight 
of  the  water  is  due  to  the  very  large  quantity 
of  mineral  salts  which  it  holds  in  solution. 
Bach  gallon  of  the  water,  weighing  12i  lbs., 
contains  nearly  8|  lbs.  of  matter  in  solution— 


an  immense  quantity  when  we  reeoOcct  tbaC 
sea-water,  wdghing  lOi  lbs.  per  gaUon,  eon- 
tains  less  than  |  a  lb.  Of  this  3|  lbs.  aenly 
1  lb.  is  oommon  salt  (ehloride  of  sodiam) ; 
about  2  lbs.  chloride  of  magneahim,  aad  leas 
than  I  a  lb.  chloride  of  caleiom  (or  Bariate 
of  lime).  The  most  unusual  ingredient  is 
bromide  of  magnesium,  which  exists  in  tnly 
extraordinary  quantity. — ^It  has  been  Icn^ 
supposed  that  no  life  whatever  existed  ia  the 
lake.  But  reeent  fluts  show  that  some  in- 
ferior organisations  do  find  a  home  even  ia 
these  salt  and  acrid  waters.  The  statenaeBts 
of  ancient  travellers  and  geographers  to  the 
eflbot  that  no  living  creature  eoold  exist  oa 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fiy  aeroea  its 
surfkce,  are  amply  disproved  by  later  tra- 
vellers. The  sprbigs  on  the  margin  <^  the 
lake  harbour  snipe,  partridges,  docks,  night- 
ingales, and  otber  birds,  as  well  aa  fhigs; 
and  hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  fovind  akiag 
the  shore. — The  appearance  of  the  lake  does 
not  fblfil  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  popaktr 
name.  "  The  Dead  Sea,"  says  a  recent  tra- 
veller, **  did  not  strike  me  with  that  senat  of 
desolation  and  dreariness  which  I  awppoee  it 
ought  I  thought  it  a  pretty,  smiling  lake — 
a  nice  ripple  on  its  surfhoe."  The  truth  ttes^ 
as  usual,  somewhere  betwem  these  two  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  hand  the  lake  certainly 
is  not  a  gloomy,  deadly,  smoking  golf.  In 
this  respect  it  does  not  at  all  fhlfll  the  pro- 
mise of  its  name.  At  sunrise  aad  saaset  tte 
scene  must  be  astonishingly  beautify  Bat  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  scHaething  ia  the 
prevalent  sterility  and  the  dry,  burnt  look  ef 
the  shores,  the  overpowering  lieat,  the  oeea- 
sional  smell  of  sulphur,  the  dreary  salt  marsh 
at  the  southern  end,  and  the  fringe  of  dead 
driftwood  round  the  mai^in,  which  mast  go 
for  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  nuy 
be  sure  it  will  never  lose.— The  eonnexioB 
between  this  singular  lake  and  the  BibUoal 
history  is  very  slight.  In  the  topographieal 
records  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  whole  country  as  well 
as  of  the  inferior  divisions  of  Jndah  aad  Bea- 
Jamin.  As  a  landmark  it  is  once  naated  ia 
what  appears  to  be  a  quotatioa  firom  a  lost 
work  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25), 
itself  apparently  a  reminiscence  of  the  oki 
Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv.  8,  12).  Be- 
sides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice  ia 
the  imagery  of  the  Prophets.  Ia  the  New 
Testameat  there  is  aot  evea  aa  alloskm  to  it. 
There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  whioh  the 
**  Salt  Sea"  is  mentioned  in  a  maaaer  dif. 
ferent  firom  any  of  those  already  quoted,  viz^ 
as  having  been  in  the  time  ot  Abraham  the 
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Vale  of  Siddim  (Oen.  xIt.  8).  In  oonieqaenoe 
of  this  passage  it  has  been  beliered  that  the 
present  lake  corered  a  district  which  in  his- 
toric tioMs  had  been  pennanently  habitable 
dry  land.  But  it  most  not  be  orerlooked 
tkat  the  passage  in  question  is  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  Bible  to  oountenance  the  notion 
that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  submerged : 
a  notion  which  does  not  date  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era.  [Sodom  ;  Zoab.]  The  belief 
which  prompted  the  statements  Just  quoted 
ftrom  modem  writers,  ria.  that  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed  by  the  catastrophe  which  orer- 
threw  the  **  Cities  of  the  Plain" — is  a  mere 
assomptiott.  It  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
eridenoe  of  the  ground  itself.  Of  the  situa- 
tion of  those  cities  we  only  know  that,  being 
in  the  "Plain  of  the  Jordan,'*  they  must 
hare  been  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the 
eatastrophe  which  destroyed  them,  we  only 
know  that  it  is  described  as  a  shower  of 
ignited  sulphur  descending  firom  the  skies. 
Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall  be  safe  in 
placing  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years 
before  Christ.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  may  hare  been  by  Tolcanic  acticm, 
but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  traces 
of  it  haTe  yet  been  dlBcoTered,  and  that, 
whatever  it  was,  it  can  haje  had  no  con- 
nexion with  that  fftr  Taster  and  far  more 
ancient  erent  which  opened  the  great  ralley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Deed  Sea,  and  at  some 
subsequent  time  cut  it  off  fhnn  communica- 
tion with  the  Red  Sea  by  forcing  up  between 
them  the  tract  of  the  Wad^  Arabah, 

SEAL.  The  importance  attached  to  seals 
in  the  East  is  so  great  that  without  one  no 
document  is  regarded  as  authentic.  The  use 
of  some  method  of  sealing  is  obriously,  there- 
fore, of  remote  antiquity.  In  many  cases 
the  seal  consisted  of  a  lump  of  clay,  impressed 
with  the  seal  and  attached  to  the  document, 
whether  of  papyrus,  or  other  material,  by 
strings.  The  use  of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed 
in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxvilL  14),  and  the 
signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  part  of  a  man's 
equipment  in  the  case  of  Judah  (Oen.  xxxriii. 
U),  who  probably,  like  many  modem  Arabs, 
wore  it  suspended  by  a  string  ftrom  his  neck 
or  arm  (Cant.  Tiii.  6).  The  ring  or  the  seal 
as  an  emblem  of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in 
Persia,  and  elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the 
cases  of  Pharaoh  with  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42), 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  zxi  8),  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth. 
iiL  10,  12,  Tiii.  2).  of  Darius  (Dan.  Ti.  17 ; 
also  1  Mace.  tI.  15),  and  as  an  eridenee  of  a 
oorenant  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  54 ;  Neh.  Ix.  88, 
X.  1 ;  Hag.  ii.  28.  Its  general  importance 
is  denoted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word,  Rer.  ▼.  1,  ix.  4.    Engrated  signets 


were  in  nee  among  the  Hebrews  in  early 
times,  as  is  erident  tn  the  description  of  the 
high-priest*s  breastplate  Ex.  xxTiiL  11,  86, 
xxxix.  6,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as  a 
distinct  occupation  is  mentioned  in  Ecdns. 
xxxTiii.  27. 

SE'BA  (pL  SthShfk :  A.  Y.  incorrectly  ren- 
dered  Sabxaks),  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of 
Cush.  Besides  the  mention  of  Seba  in  the 
list  of  the  sons  <tf  Cush  (Oen.  x.  7;  1  Chr.  i.  9), 
there  are  but  three  notices  of  the  nation  (Ps. 
IxxiL  10  ;  Is.  xllii.  8,  xIt.  14).  These  pas- 
sages  seem  to  show  that  Seba  was  a  nation 
of  Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in  Cush, 
and  in  Solomon's  time  independent  and  of 
political  importance.  It  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  the  island  of  Mero«. 

SE'BAT.     [MoKTH.] 

SE'CHU,  a  place  mentioned  onee  only 
(1  Sam.  zix.  22),  apparently  as  lying  on  the 
route  between  Saul's  residence,  Gibeah,  and 
Ramah  (Ramatbaim  Zophlm),  that  of  Samuel. 
It  was  notorioos  for  "  the  great  well "  (or 
rather  cistern)  which  it  contained.  Assuming 
that  Saul  started  firom  Gibeah  (TWstf  el-FtU), 
and  that  N^  SamwU  is  Ramah,  then  Bir 
KAaUa  (the  weU  of  Neballa),  alleged  by  a 
modem  traTeller  to  contain  a  Itfge  pit,  would 
be  in  a  suitable  podtlon  for  the  great  well  of 
Sechn. 

SECnin>US,  a  Thessalonian  who  went 
with  the  Apostle  Paul  tmrn  Corinth  as  fttr  as 
Asia,  on  bis  return  to  Jerusalem  fhnn  his 
third  missionary  tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4). 

SEER.     [PaoPHBT.] 

SEIR  {kairy^  •hag^).  1.  We  hare  both 
"  land  of  Seir  "  (Gen.  xxxiL  8,  xxxtL  80), 
and  "Mount  Seir"  (Oen.  xir.  8).  It  is  the 
original  name  of  the  mountain  ridge  extend- 
ing along  the  east  side  of  the  ralley  of  Ara- 
bah, from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanltic  Gulf. 
The  name  may  either  hare  been  derired  tram. 
Seir  the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen. 
xxxri.  20),  or,  what  Is  perhaps  more  pro* 
bable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of  the  whole 
coun^.  The  name  Gebala,  or  Oebalene, 
was  applied  to  this  province  by  Josephus,  and 
also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The  northern 
section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  ftir  as  Petra,  is  still 
called  Jtb4l,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  fttr- 
ther  south  than  the  modem  province,  as  is 
shown  by  the  words  of  Deot.  U.  1-8.  It  had 
the  Arabah  on  the  west  (vers.  1  and  8) ;  it 
extended  as  tn  south  as  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8) ;  iU  eastem  border 
ran  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  range 
where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northem  border  is  not  so  accurately  deter- 
mined.   The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by 
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Joshua,  extended  ftrom  "the  Mount  Halak 
that  goeth  up  to  Seir,  eren  unto  Baal  Gad  *' 
(Josh.  zl.  17).  As  no  part  of  £dom  vas 
given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must  have  been 
upon  its  northern  border.  Now  there  is  a 
line  of  "naked"  {halak  signified  "naked") 
white  hills  or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the 
great  valley  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  forming  the  division  between 
the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  Ohor  north 
of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They 
appear  as  a  line  of  hills  shutting  in  the 
valley,  and  extending  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  This  is  probably  the  very  "Mount 
Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir."— 2.  An  entirely 
different  place  from  the  foregoing;  one  o( 
the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10  only).  It  lay 
westward  of  Kiijath-jearim,  and  between  it 
and  Beth-ehemesh.  If  Kuriei  el  JBnab  be  the 
former,  and  Ain^hems  the  latter  of  these 
two,  then  Mount  Seir  cannot  fiul  to  be  the 
ridge  which  lies  between  the  Wady  Aly  and 
the  Wady  Qkurab, 

SEI'BATH,  the  place  to  which  Ehud  fled 
after  his  murder  of  Eglon  (Jndg.  ill.  26,  27). 
It  was  in  "Mount  Ephraim"  (27),  a  con- 
tinuation, perhaps,  of  the  same  wooded  shaggy 
hills  (such  seems  to  be  the  signification  of 
Seir  and  Seirath)  which  stretched  even  so 
far  south  as  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  10). 

SE'LA  and  SE'LAH,  2  K.  xiv.  7  ;  Is.  zvL 
1  :  rendered  "  the  rock "  in  the  A.  Y.,  in 
Judg.  1.  86,  2  Chr.  xxv.  12,  Obad.  8.  Pro- 
bably the  city  later  known  as  Petra,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  found  about  two  days' 
Journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba, 
and  three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Hor,  and  therefore  Edomite 
territory,  taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called  Jox- 
THKKL.  In  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  it  appears  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Nabatheans,  who  successfully  resisted  the  at- 
tacks of  Antigonus.  About  70  b.o.  Petra 
appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to 
subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  city 
Petra  lay,  though  at  a  high  level,  in  a  hollow 
shut  in  by  mountain-cliffl[^  and  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which,  and 
across  the  city's  site,  the  river  winds.  There 
ore  extensive  ruins  at  Petra  of  Roman  date, 
which  have  been  frequently  described  by 
modem  travellers. 

SE'LA-HAM-MAHL'EKOTH  (i.  e.  "the 
oliff  of  escapes"  or  "  of  divisions"),  a  rock 
or  oliff  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  the  scene  of 
one  of  those  remarkabW  escapes  which  are  so 


fluent  in  the  history  of  Saul's  pnrsott  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  28).  Mo  idwitifiratioB 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

SE'LAH.  This  word,  which  is  only  (band 
in  the  poetical  books  of  the  O.  T.,  oocora 
seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  threo 
times  in  Habakkuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is 
found  once,  in  fifteen  twice,  in  seven  three 
times,  and  in  one  four  times — always  at  tbe 
end  of  a  verse,  except  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  [20],  IviL 
9  [4],  and  Hab.  iiL  8,  9,  where  it  ia  in  th* 
middle,  though  at  the  end  of  a  ohuue.  It  is 
probably  a  term  which  had  a  meaning  in  the 
musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews,  though 
what  that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a 
matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

SELEUCI'A,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oroates, 
was  practically  the  seaport  of  Amtzoch.  The 
distance  between  the  two  towns  was  aboot 
16  miles.  We  are  expressly  told  that  St. 
Paul,  in  company  with  Barnabas,  sailed  ftrom 
Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of  hii  first  mission- 
ary circuit  (Acts  xiU.  4) ;  and  it  is  almort 
certain  that  he  landed  there  (m  his  retani 
(h>m  it  (xiv.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and 
convenient  seaport  was  constructed  by  ^e 
first  Seleuous,  and  here  he  was  buried.  It 
retained  its  importance  in  Roman  times,  and 
in  St.  Paul's  day  it  had  the  privileges  of  a 
firee  city.    The  remains  are  numerous. 

SELEU'CUS  IV.  (Phllopator),  "king  of 
Asia  "  (2  Mace  iiL  8),  that  is,  of  the  pn>. 
vinces  included  in  the  Syrian  mcmarehy, 
according  to  the  title  claimed  by  the  Seteu- 
cidae,  even  when  they  had  lost  their  fboting 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  son  and  snecessor  of 
Antiochos  the  Great.  He  took  part  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and 
three  years  SLfterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  mur- 
dered after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  (b.o.  175), 
by  Heliodorus,  one  of  his  own  courtiers  (Dan. 
xL  20).  His  son  Demetrius  I.  (Soter),  whom 
he  had  sent,  while  still  a  boy,  as  hostage  to 
Rome,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventure*, 
gained  the  crown  in  162  b.c.  (1  Mace.  viL  1 ; 
2  Mace  xiv.  1).  The  general  policy  of  8e- 
leucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his 
father  (2  Mace.  iii.  2,  8),  was  conciliatory, 
and  he  undertook  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Temple-service  (2  Mace.  ill.  8, 
6).  On  one  occasion,  by  the  fidso  representa- 
tions of  Simon,  a  Jewish  officer,  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  away  the 
treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple,  by  means 
of  the  same  Heliodorus,  who  murdered 
him.  The  attempt  signally  foiled,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  afterwards  showed 
any  resentment  against  the  Jews  (2  Maoo.  iv. 
5,6). 

SEM.    SoKM  the  patriarch  (Luke  iiL  36). 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES.     [Hbbexw.] 

SEN 'EH,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  iso- 
lated rooks  which  stood  in  the  "  passage  of 
Miohmash'*  (1  Sam.  xir.  4).  It  was  the 
southern  one  of  the  two  (ver.  5),  and  the 
nearest  to  Geba.  The  name  in  Hebrew  means 
a '  *  thorn,"  or  thorn-bush.  Josephus  mentions 
that  the  last  encampment  of  Titus's  army  was 
at  a  spot  *'  which  in  the  Jews'  tongue  is  called 
the  valley  "  or  perhaps  the  plain  "  of  thorns, 
near  to  a  Tillage  called  Oabathsaoul^,"  i.  e. 
Gibeath  of  Saul. 

SEN'IR.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the 
A.  Vm  Tiz.  1  Chr.  t.  23,  and  Ex.  zxrii.  5 ; 
but  it  should  be  found  in  two  other  passages, 
in  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  word  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  aboTC,  tIs.  Deut.  ill.  9,  and 
Cant.  ir.  8.  In  these  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. 
an  Srknir.  It  Lb  the  Amorite  name  for  the 
mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  which 
the  Hebrews  called  HxaMOir,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians SiRiox  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather  the 
name  for  a  portion  of  the  mountain  than  the 
whole. 

SENNACH'EEIB  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Sargon.  [Sakoon.]  His  name  in  the 
original  is  read  as  IVmoAJki-trift,  which  is 
understood  to  mean,  **Sin  (or  the  Moon) 
increases  brothers:'*  an  indication  that  he 
vas  not  the  ftrst-born  of  his  father.  Senna- 
cherib mounted  the  throne  b.c.  702.  His 
efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt 
of  Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a  large 
army.  Merodach>Baladan  ventured  on  a 
battle,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  fh>m  the 
country.  In  his  third  year  (b.c.  700)  he 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  west,  chastised 
Sidon,  took  tribute  fh>m  Tyre,  Aradun,  and 
other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as  from  Edom 
and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured  Ascalon, 
made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  depend- 
ent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably 
concluded  a  convention  with  his  chief  enemy, 
finally  marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah.  It  was  at  this  time  that  "Senna- 
cherib came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them'*  (2  K.  xvUi.  13). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  record  which 
he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against  "  His- 
kiah"  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses 
of  this  chapter  (vers.  13-16).  In  the  follow, 
ing  year  (b.c.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded 
Babylonia  for  the  second  time.  It  was  per- 
haps in  this  same  year  that  Sennacherib  made 
his  second  expedition  into  Palestine.  Heze- 
kiah had  again  revolted,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  Egypt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  be- 
sieging Jerusalem,  the  Assyrian  king  marched 
past  it  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  attacked 


once  more  Lachish  and  Libna,  but  apparently 
fidled  to  take  them,  sent  messengers  fh>m  the 
former  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17),  and  on 
their  return  without  his  submission  wrote 
him  a  threatening  letter  (2  K.  xix.  14). 
Tirhakah  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the 
Egyptians  when  an  event  occurred  which 
relieved  both  Egypt  and  Judaea  from  their 
danger.  In  one  night  the  Assyrians  lost, 
cither  by  a  pestilence  or  by  some  more  awftil 
manifestation  of  divine  power,  185,000  men  I 
The  camp  immediately  broke  up — the  king 
fled.  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  was  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from 
engaging  in  other  wars,  though  he  seems 
thenceforward  to  have  carefully  avoided  Pa- 
lestine. In  his  fifth  year  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion into  Armenia  and  Media ;  after  which, 
from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  wait 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia. 
From  this  point  his  annals  fail  us.     Senca- 
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oherib  reigned  32  years,  and  was  sucoeeded 
by  Esarhaddon,  b.c.  680.  Sennacherib  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  He  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  who 
fixed  the  seat  of  goTemment  permanently  at 
Nineveh,  which  he  carefhlly  repaired  and 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings.  His  great- 
est work  is  the  grand  palace  at  Koyoi^ik. 
Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  Scripture,  that 
**  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nis- 
roch  his  god,  Adrammeleoh  and  Sharexer  his 
sons  smote  him  with  the  sword,  and  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Armenia  *'  (3  K.  xix.  87  ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  38). 

SE'PHAR.  It  if  written,  after  the  enn- 
meration  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  "  and  their 
dwelling  was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east"  (Gen.  x.  oO). 
The  immigration  of  the  Joktanites  was  pro- 
bably from  west  to  east,  and  they  occupied 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  undoubted  identifications  of  Arabian 
places  and  tribes  with  their  Joktanite  origi- 
nals are  included  within  these  limits,  and 
point  to  Sephar  as  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ancient  seaport  town  called  Dhaf&ri  or  Zafari, 
and  Dhaf&r  or  Zaf&r,  without  the  inflexional 
termination,  represents  the  Biblical  site  or 
district 

SEPH'ARAD,  a  name  vhich  occurs  in 
Obad.  rer.  20  only.  Its  situation  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

SEPHARVA'IM  is  mentioned  by  Senna- 
cherib  in  his  letter  to  Heaekiah  as  a  city 
whose  king  had  been  unable  to  resist  the 
Assyrians  (3  K.  xlx.  IS ;  Is.  xxxrii.  13, 
comp.  2  K.  xviiL  34).  It  is  coupled  with 
Hena  and  Avah,  or  Ivah,  which  were  towns 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it 
is  mentioned  in  3  K.  xvii.  34,  where  it  is 
again  Joined  with  Avah,  and  also  with  Cuthah 
and  Babylon.  These  indications  are  enough 
to  Justi^  us  in  identifying  the  place  with 
the  famous  town  of  Sippara,  on  the  Euphrates 
above  Babylon,  which  was  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Mosaib.  The  dual  form  indicates 
that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  Berosns  called  Sippara, 
**  a  city  of  the  sun ;"  and  in  the  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  same  title,  being  called  mpartha 
ShamtUf  or  "  Sippara  of  the  Sun  "— Uie  sun 
being  the  chief  object  of  worship  there  (comp. 
3  K.  xvU.  31). 

SEPHE'LA,  the  Greek  form  of  the  an- 
cient word  has-Shi/elSk,  the  native  name 
for  the  southern  division  of  the  low-lying 
flat  district  which  intervenes  between  the 
central  highlands  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  and  northern  por- 


tion of  whieh  was  known  as  Shakov.  The 
name  occurs  thnmghoat  the  topographiea] 
records  of  Joshua,  the  historical  works,  sad 
the  topographical  passages  in  the  Prophets ; 
always  with  the  article  preflxed,  and  always 
denoting  the  same  r^on  (Deut.  1.  7  ;  Joeh. 
U.  1,  X.  40,  xL  3,  16  a,  xiL  8,  zv.  S3; 
Judg.  i.  9 ;  1  K.  X.  37  ;  1  Chr.  xxviL  28 ; 
3  Chr.  L  15,  ix.  37,  xxvi.  10,  xxviiL  18; 
Jer.  xvii.  36,  xxxiL  44,  xxxiii.  18 ;  Ohad.  19 ; 
Zech.  vii.  7).  In  each  of  these  possaggs, 
however,  the  word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V.  not 
as  a  proper  name,  analogous  to  the  Cam 
pagna,  ihe  Wold$,  the  Cbrss,  bat  as  a  mere 
appellative,  and  rendered  **  the  vale,**  **  tbe 
valley,'*  "  the  plain,"  •*  the  low  plain^''  and 
"  the  low  country.*'  The  Shefelah  was,  and 
is,  one  of  the  most  prodoetive  regions  of  tbe 
Holy  Land.  It  was  in  andent  times  the 
corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as  such  the  onnstanf 
subject  of  warfare  between  Philistines  and 
Israelites,  and  the  refhge  of  the  latter  whe« 
the  harvests  in  the  central  country  were 
ruined  by  drought  (3  K.  viii.  1-3). 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  Septuagint  or  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  owed  its  or^tin 
to  the  same  cause  as  the  Targnms.  [Tab* 
ouMS.]  The  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  prc^Wy 
still  less  knowledge  of  Hebrew  than  their 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  their  (kmiliar  language 
was  Alexandrian  Greek.  They  had  settled 
in  Alexandria  in  large  numbers  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  under  the  eariy 
Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally  fDllow  tbe 
same  practice  an  the  Jews  in  Palestine ;  and 
hence  would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek 
version.  But  the  numbers  and  names  of  tbe 
translators,  and  the  times  at  which  dilferest 
portions  were  translated,  are  all  uncertain. 
The  commonly  received  story  respecting  its 
origin  is  contained  in  an  extant  letter  as- 
cribed to  Aristeas,  who  was  an  officer  at  tbe 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This  letter, 
which  is  addressed  by  Aristeas  to  his  brother, 
PhUocrates,  gives  a  splendid  account  of  tbe 
origin  of  the  Septuagint ;  of  the  embassy  and 
presents  sent  by  King  Ptolemy  to  the  high- 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  adrioe  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  his  librarian,  50  talents  of 
gold  and  70  talents  of  silver,  &o. ;  the  Jew- 
ish slaves  whom  he  set  tne,  paying  tbtir 
ransom  himself;  the  letter  of  the  king;  the 
answer  of  the  high-priest;  the  choosing  of 
six  interpreters  Arom  each  of  the  twelvs 
tribes,  and  their  names;  the  eopy  of  the 
Law,  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  feast  prepared 
for  the  seventy-two  which  eoatintted  fbr 
seven  days ;  the  questions  proposed  to  eaeb 
of  the  interpreters  in  turn,  with  tbe  answers 
of  each ;  their  lodging  by  the  sea-shore;  and 
the  accomplishment  of  their  work  in  ssventy- 
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two  days,  hj  oonferenoe  and  oomparivon. 
This  is  the  Btoiy,  which  probably  gave  to  the 
Teraioii  the  title  of  the  Septuagint,  and  which 
has  been  repeated  in  Tarioos  forms  by  the 
Christian  writers.  But  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  letter  is  spurious,  and  is 
probably  the  fabrication  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew  slM>rtly  before  the  Christian  era.  Still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  basis 
of  fsct  for  the  fiction :  on  three  points  of 
the  story  there  is  no  material  difference  of 
opinion,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  study 
of  the  Version  itself: — 1.  The  Version  was 
made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was  began  in 
the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  280 
S.O.  8.  The  Law  {Le.  the  Pentateuch)  alone 
was  translated  at  first. — ^The  Septuagint  ver- 
sion was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  it  had  been 
long  in  general  use.  Wherever,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  or  by  colonisation,  the 
Greek  language  prevailed;  wherever  Jews 
were  settled,  and  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Gentiles  was  drawn  to  their  won- 
drous history  and  law,  there  was  found  the 
Septuagint,  which  thus  became,  by  Divine 
Providence,  the  means  of  spreading  widely 
the  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God,  and  His 
promises  of  a  Saviour  to  come,  throughout 
the  nations.  To  the  wide  dispersion  of  this 
version  we  may  ascribe  in  great  measure  that 
general  persuasion  which  prevailed  over  the 
whole  EtMt  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  led  the  Msgri  to  recognise 
the  star  which  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  the  Jews. — Not  less  wide  was  the 
influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spread  of 
tiie  Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
oost,  fh>m  Asia  Minor,  firom  AMca,  from 
Crete  and  Rome,  used  the  Greek  language ; 
the  testimonies  to  Christ  trom  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  came  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Septuagint ;  St.  Stephen  probably  quoted 
tTom  it  in  his  address  to  the  Jews;  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Isaiah  in  his  chariot ;  they  who 
were  scattered  abroad  went  forth  into  many 
lands  speaking  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  point- 
ing to  the  things  written  of  Him  in  the 
Greek  version  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets ; 
firom  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in  the  East,  to 
Borne  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the  voice  of 
the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek ;  Clemens 
of  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Justin  Martyr 
in  Palestine,  Irenaeus  at  Lyons,  and  many 
more,  taught  and  wrote  in  the  words  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures;  and  a  still  wider  range 
wtjrf  given  to  them  by  the  Latin  version  (or 


versions)  made  firom  the  LXX.  foi  the  use  of 
the  Latin  Churches  in  Italy  and  Afkica ;  and 
in  later  times  by  the  numerous  other  versions 
into  the  tongues  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Armenia, 
Arabia,  and  Georgia.  For  a  long  period  the 
Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament  of  the  fur 
larger  part  of  the  Christian  Church. 

SEPULCHRE.     [Burial.] 

SER.iI' AH.  1.  The  king's  scribe  or  secre- 
tary in  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  vlii.  17). 
— 2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zcdokiah 
(2  K.  XXV.  18  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  14 ;  Jer.  lii.  24). 
— 3.  The  son  of  Tanhumeth  the  Netophathite 
(2  K.  XV.  23 ;  Jer.  xl.  8).--4.  The  son  of 
Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  IL  59, 
61). 

SER'APHIM,  an  order  of  celestial  beings, 
whom  Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above 
Jehovah  as  He  sat  upon  His  throne  (Is.  vi.  2). 
They  are  described  as  having  each  of  them 
three  pairs  of  wings,  with  one  of  which  they 
oovered  their  faces  (a  token  of  humility) ; 
with  the  second  they  covered  their  feet  (a 
token  of  respect) ;  whUe  with  the  third  they 
flew.  They  seem  to  have  borne  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  for  they  are 
represented  as  having  a  face,  a  voice,  feet, 
and  hands  (ver.  «).  Their  occupation  was 
twofold— to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Jehovah's 
holiness  and  power  (ver.  S),  and  to  act  as 
the  medium  of  eommunioation  between 
heaven  and  earth  (ver.  6).  From  their 
antiphonal  chant  ("one  cried  unto  another") 
we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged 
in  opposite  rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 
The  idea  of  a  winged  human  figure  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews :  among  the  sculp- 
tures found  at  Mowghaub  in  Persia,  we  meet 
with  a  representation  of  a  man  with  two 
pairs  of  wings,  springing  Arom  the  shoulders, 
and  extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  the 
other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of  covering 
the  head  and  the  feet.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  "seraph"  is  doubtftil;  it  is  perhaps 
connected  with  an  Arabic  term  signifying 
hiffh  or  exalted ;  and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  generally  received  etymology. 

SER'GIUS  PAULU8  was  the  proconsul  of 
Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that 
isiaaU  ^Ith  Barnabas  on  his  first  missionary 
tour  (Acts  xiii.  7  sq.).  He  is  described  as 
an  intelligent  man,  truth-seeking,  eager  for 
information  from  all  sources  within  his  reach. 
It  was  this  trait  of  his  character  which  led 
him  in  the  first  instance  to  admit  to  his 
society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and  afterwards 
to  seek  out  the  missionary  strangers  and 
learn  from  them  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  But  Sergius  was  not  effectually  or 
long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  the  impostor ; 
for  on  becoming  acquainted  wiUi  the  Apostle 
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he  examined  at  once  the  claims  of  the  Goe- 
pel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of 
its  truth. 

SERPENT.  1.  The  Hehrew  word  Ndeh&sh 
is  the  generic  name  of  any  serpent.  The 
following  are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions 
to  this  animal : — Its  subtUty  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  iii.  1  ;  its  wisdom  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  16  ;  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  some  species  are  often  mentioned 
(see  Pg.  Iviii.  4;  Proy.  xxiii.  82) ;  the  sharp 
tongue  of  the  serpent,  which  it  would  appear 
some  *of  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  poison,  is  mentioned  in  Ps. 
cxl.  8,  Job  XX.  16,  '*the  viper's  tongue  shall 
slay  him  ; "  although  in  other  places,  as  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  82.  Eccl.  x.  8,  II,  Num.  xxi.  9, 
the  venom  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite, 
while  in  Job  xx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the 
poison  ;  the  habit  serpents  have  of  lying  con- 
cealed in  hedges  is  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  x.  8, 
and  in  holes  of  walls,  in  Am.  v.  19 ;  their 
dwelling  in  dry  sandy  places,  in  Deut.  viii. 
15  ;  their  wonder  Ail  mode  of  pn^ession  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  author  of 
Prov.  XXX.,  who  expressly  mentions  it  as  "  one 
of  the  three  things  which  were  too  wondcr- 
f\il  for  him"  (19) ;  the  oviparous  nature  of< 
most  of  the  order  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  lix.  5, 
where  the  A.  V.,  however,  has  the  unfortunate 
rendering  of  "  cockatrice."  The  art  of  tam- 
ing and  charming  serpents  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5  ;  Eccl. 
X.  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless  intimated 
by  St.  James  (iii.  7),  who  particularises  ser- 
pents among  all  other  animals  that  **have 
been  tamed  by  man."     Serpents  used  for  this 


purpose,  both  in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  ihm 
hooded  snakes  [Naia  tripuduuu,  and  Jfaia 
hqje)  and  the  homed  Oarast*^.  That  the 
charmers  fluently  and  perhaps  generally, 
take  the  precaution  of  extracting  the  poiBoo- 
fangs  before  the  snakes  are  snbjected  to  their 
skill,  there  is  much  probability  for  believing ; 
but  that  this  operation  is  not  always  attended 
to  is  clear  ftx>m  the  testimony  of  Bruce  and 
numerous  other  writers.  Some  have  sop- 
posed  that  the  practice  of  takingr  out  or 
breaking  off  the  poison-fangs  is  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  h-iii.  6,  "  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in 
their  mouth."  The  serpent-charmer's  lusoal 
instrument  is  a  flute.  It  was  under  the  form 
of  a  serpent  that  the  devil  seduced  Eve  : 
hence  in  Scripture  Satan  Is  called  **  the  <Ad 
serpent "  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2  Cor.  xL  3). 
— It  has  been  supposed  by  many  commen- 
tators that  the  serpent,  prior  to  the  FaU, 
moved  along  in  an  erect  attitude.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  struc- 
ture of  a  serpent:  consequently,  had  the 
snakes  before  the  Fall  moved  in  an  erect 
attitude,  they  must  have  been  formed  on  a 
different  plan  altogether.  The  typical  form 
of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  progreesioo 
were  in  all  probability  the  same  before  the 
Fall  aa  sifter  it :  but  subsequent  to  the  FhU 
its  form  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded 
with  hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and 
thus  the  animal  was  cursed  "above  all 
cattle,"  and  a  mark  of  condemnation  was  far 
ever  stamped  upon  it.  Serpents  are  said  in 
Scripture  to  "eat  dust"  (see  Gen.  iii.  14  ; 
Is.  Ixv.  25;  Mio.  viL  17);  these  animals, 
which  for  the  most  part  take  their  food  on  the 
ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it  large 
portions  of  sand  and  dust. — Throioghout  the 
East  the  serpent  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
evil  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  contumacy. — Much  has  been  written  oa 
the  question  (ff  the  **  fiery  serpents  "  of  Num. 
xxi.  6,  8,  with  which  it  is  usual  erroneously 
to  identify  the  "fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Is. 
XXX.  6,  and  xiv.  29.  The  word  "ficiy" 
probably  signifies  "  burning,"  in  allusion  to 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  bite.  The 
Cerastes,  or  the  Jfaia  hif'e,  or  any  other 
venomous  species  frequenting  Arabia,  may 
denote  the  "serpent  of  the  burning  bite" 
which  destroyed  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
"fiery  flying  serpent"  of  Isaiah  (I.  c),  can 
have  no  existence  in  nature.  Monstnms 
forms  of  snakes  with  birds*  wings  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  scolptures.— 3.  The  Hehrew 
word  ^h'eh  occurs  in  Job  xx.  16 ;  la.  xxx. 
6,  and  Ux.  5  (A.  V.  "viper  ").  Thett-  is  no 
Scriptural  allusion  by  means  of  which  It  is 
l>088ible  to  dctcimine  the  species  of  setpert 
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Indicated  by  the  Hebrew  term,  which  is 
derired  from  a  root  which  lignifles  **  to  hiss." 
The  snake  that  fastened  on  St.  Panics  hand 
when  he  was  at-Melita  (Aets  xxTiii.  8)  was 
probably  the  common  viper  of  this  country 
{Peiias  benu)t  or  else  the  Vipera  atpis. 
[See  also  Addxb;  Asp.] — When  Ood  punished 
the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  sending  among  them  serpents,  whose 
flery  bite  was  ftital,  Moses,  upon  their  re- 
pentance, was  commanded  to  make  a  serpent 
of  brav,  whose  polished  surface  shone  like 
lire,  and  to  set  it  up  on  the  banner-pole  in 
the  midst  of  the  people ;  and  whoerer  was 
bitten  by  a  serpent  had  but  to  look  up  at  it 
and  live  (Num.  zxi.  4-9).  But  a  for  deeper 
interest  belongs  to  this  incident  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Israel.  **  As  Moses  lifted  up 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  eren  so  must 
the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whoeoerer 
beliereth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life*'  (John  iii.  14,  15).  Presenred 
as  a  relic,  whether  on  the  spot  of  its  first 
erection  or  elsewhere,  the  Brasen  Serpent, 
called  by  the  name  of  Nehushtan,  became  an 
object  of  idolatrous  reneration,  probably  in 
connection  with  the  Ophite  worship  that  was 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  Abas,  with  all  the 
other  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations ; 
and  the  seal  of  Hexekiah  destroyed  it  with 
the  other  idols  of  his  fother  (2  K.  xviil.  4). 
[Nkhitshtan.]  But  the  passion  for  relics  is 
not  extinguished  by  the  destruction  of  its 
objects.  In  a.d.  971,  a  Milanese  envoy  to 
Constantinople,  being  asked  to  select  a 
present  fhmi  the  imperial  treasures,  chose  a 
brazen  serpent  which  the  Greeks  assured 
him  was  made  of  the  same  metal  that 
Heaekiah  had  broken  up ;  and  this  serpent, 
probably  the  idol  of  some  Ophite  sect,  is  still 
shown  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan 
as  that  which  was  lifted  up  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness. 

SERU'O,  son  of  Reu,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  280  years  (Gen.  xi.  20-28) ; 
80  years  before  he  begat  Nahor,  and  200 
years  afterwards. 

SERVANT.     [Slave.] 

8ETH  (Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  8 ;  1  Chr.  i.  1),  the 
third  son  of  Adam,  and  fother  of  Enos.  The 
signification  of  his  name  is  "  appointed  *'  or 
"put**  in  the  place  of  the  murdered  Abel. 
Adam  handed  down  to  Seth  and  his  descend- 
ants the  promise  of  mercy,  faith  in  which 
became  the  distinction  of  God's  children. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment that,  in  the  days  and  in  the  family  of 
Seth,  "  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
Jehovah"  (Gen.  iv.  26). 

SHA'ALBIM  or  SBAAL'ABBIK,  a  town  in 


the  allotment  of  Dan,  named  between  Ir-She- 
mesh  and  AJalon  (Judg.  L  85 ;  Josh.  xix. 
42 ;  1  K.  iv.  9).  By  Eusebiiis  and  Jerome 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomatticcn  as  a  large 
village  in  the  district  of  Sebaste  (i.e.  Samaria), 
and  as  then  called  Selaba. 

SHAARAlM,  a  city  in  the  territory  al- 
lotted to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  86  ;  in  A.  V.  incor- 
rectly Sharaim ;  1  Sam.  xviL  52).  Shaaraim, 
one  of  the  towns  of  Sime(m  (1  Chr.  iv.  81), 
must  be  a  difTerent  place. 

SHADDA'I,  an  ancient  name  of  Ood,  ren- 
dered "Almighty"  everywhere  in  the  A.  V. 
In  all  passages  of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix. 
25),  in  Ex.  vi.  8,  and  in  £s.  x.  5,  it  is  found 
in  connexion  with  H,  "God,"  El  Sbaddai 
being  there  rendered  "God  Almighty,"  or 
"the  Almighty  God."  By  the  name  or  in 
the  character  of  El-Shaddai,  God  was  known 
to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviiL  8, 
xliU.  14,  xlvilL  8,  xlix.  25),  before  the  name 
Jehovah,  in  its  fbll  signifloanoe,  was  revealed 
(Ex.  vi.  8).     [God.] 

SHAI/RACH,  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  Chal- 
dee  name  of  Hananiah,  the  chief  of  the  "  three 
children,"  whose  song,  as  given  in  the  apo- 
cryphal Daniel,  forms  part  of  the  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
"  Benedloite,  omnia  opera."  The  history  of 
Shadrach,  or  Hananiah,  as  told  in  Dan.  i.-iii., 
is  well  known.  After  their  deliverance  from 
the  ftimace,  we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach, 
Meshaeh,  and  Abed-nego  in  the  O.  T. ;  nei- 
ther are  they  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.,  except 
in  the  pointed  allusion  to  them  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  "through  faith 
quenched  the  vicdence  of  fire  "  (Heb.  xi.  83, 
84).  But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to 
them  in  the  later  apocryphal  books,  and  the 
martyrs  of  the  Maccabaean  period  seem  to 
have  been  much  encouraged  by  their  example. 
See  1  Maco.  ii.  59,  60 ;  8  Maoc.  vi.  6  ;  4 
Mace.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  8,  21,  xviii.  12. 

SHA'LEM,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  this  word  should 
not  here  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  that 
the  sentence  should  be  rendered, "  Jacob  came 
sa/s  to  the  dty  of  Shechem."  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  modem 
village  bearing  the  name  of  SatUn^  8  miles 
east  of  NSblua  (the  ancient  Shechem) ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  only  a  fortuitous  coinci- 
dence. 

SHA'LIM,  THE  LAND  OF,  a  district 
through  which  Saul  passed  on  his  Journey 
in  quest  of  his  fother's  asses  (1  Sam.  ix.  4, 
only).  The  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal, properly  Sha*&Hm^  shows  that  it  hod 
no  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the 
modem  Salim,  east  of  NShlia, 

SHAL'ISHA,  THE  LAND  OF,  one  of  the 
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districts  traversed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of 
the  asses  of  Kish  (1  Sam.  ix.  4,  only). 

SHALLECH'ETH,  THE  GATE,  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  "house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  16).  It  was  the  gate  "to  the  cause- 
way of  the  ascent."  As  the  causeway  is 
actually  in  existence,  the  gate  Shallecheth 
can  haj*dly  fail  to  be  identical  witn  the  Bab 
SiUileX  or  Sinsleh^  which  enters  the  west 
wall  of  the  Hanun  about  600  feet  from  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Haram  wall. 

SHAL'LUM.  1.  The  fifteenth  king  of 
Israel,  son  of  Jabesh,  conspired  against  Ze- 
chariah,  son  of  Jeroboam  IT.,  killed  him,  and 
brought  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  to  a  close,  b.c. 
770.  Shallum,  after  reigning  in  Samaria  for 
a  month  only,  was  in  his  turn  dethroned  and 
kiUed  by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  10-14).— 8. 
The  husband  of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (3  X. 
xxii.  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22)  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah. — 8.  The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  known  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  as  Jehoahax  (1  Chr.  ilL  15 ;  Jer. 
xxii.  11).     [Jkhoahas.] 

SHALMANE'SER  was  the  Assyrian  king 
who  reigned  immediately  before  Sargon,  and 
probably  immediately  after  Tiglath-pileser. 
He  can  scarcely  have  ascended  the  throne 
earlier  than  b.c.  7 SO,  and  may  possibly  not 
have  done  so  till  a  few  years  later.  It  most 
have  been  soon  after  his  accession  that  he 
led  the  forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted 
against  his  authority  (2  K.  xvii.  8).  No 
sooner  was  he  come  than  Hoshea  submitted, 
acknowledged  himself  a  "servant"  of  the 
Great  King,  and  consented  to  pay  him  a 
fixed  tribute  annually.  He  soon  after  con- 
eluded  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egsrpt, 
and  withheld  his  tribute  in  eonsequenoe.  In 
B.C.  728  Shalmaneser  invaded  Palestine  for 
the  second  time,  and,  as  Hoshea  refused  to 
submit,  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  siege 
lasted  to  the  third  year  (b.o.  721),  when  the 
Assyrian  arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6, 
xviii.  9-11).  U  is  uncertain  whether  Shal- 
maneser conducted  the  siege  to  its  close,  or 
whether  he  did  not  lose  his  crown  to  Sargon 
before  the  city  was  taken. 

SHAM'OAR,  son  of  Anath,  Judge  of  Israel 
after  Ehud,  and  before  Barak*  though  pos- 
sibly contemporary  with  the  latter,  since  he 
seems  to  be  spoken  of  in  Judg.  v.  6  as  a  con- 
temporary of  JaeL  Shamgar  with  no  arms 
in  his  hand  but  an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  81 ; 
eomp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  made  a  desperate 
assault  upon  the  Philistines,  and  slew  600  of 
them.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Deborah  and 
Barak  to  complete  the  deliveranee. 

SHA'MIR.  1.  A  town  in  the  mountain 
distxiot  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48,  only).     It 


probably  lay  some  eight  or  ten  miles  sooth  ci 
Hebron,  but  it  has  not  been  yet  dismteied. 
— 9.  A  place  in  Mount  EphraJm,  the  reai* 
denoe  and  burial-place  of  T<Abl  the  Jodg* 
(Judg.  X.  1,  2).  Perhaps  &Mn4r,  half-vmy 
between  Sainaria  and  JmiUi, 

SHAM'MAH.  1.  The  son  of  Bevel  dte 
son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvL  IS,  17  ;  1  Ctr, 
i.  87).— 9.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  bro. 
ther  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  9,  xviL  IS).  Called 
also  Shimka,  Shhibah,  and  SHnrxA. — S.  One 
of  the  three  greatest  of  Darid's  mightj  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiiL  11-17).— 4.  The  Harodite,OBe 
of  David's  mighUes  (2  Sam.  zxiiL  25).  He 
is  called  "Sbakmoth  -the  Harorite"  in  1 
Chr.  xi.  27,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  8  **■  Shajc- 
HUTH  the  Ixrahite,"  Kennicott  maintaiaed 
the  true  reading  in  both  to  be  "Shamlioth 
the  Harodite."-^.  In  the  list  of  Derides 
mighty  men  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32,  3S,  we  find 
"  Jonathan,  Shammah  the  Hararite  ;  "  while 
in  the  corresponding  verse  of  I  Chr.  xi.  S4, 
it  is  **  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shage  the  Harm- 
rite."  Combining  the  two,  Kennicott  pro- 
poses to  read  "Jonathan,  the  son  f)i  fihamhs, 
the  Hararite." 

BHAM'MOTH.     [Sbammah.] 

SHA'PHAN,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  king 
Josiah.  He  was  the  son  of  Asaliah  (2  K. 
xxU.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikaa 
(2  K.  xxiL  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elaaah 
(Jer.  xxix.  8),  and  Gemariah  (Jer.  xxxri. 
10,  11,  12),  and  grandfather  of  Gedaliah 
(Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xL  5,  9,  11,  xlL  2,  xliiL  %\ 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxri.  11),  and  probably  of 
Jaaxaniah  (Es.  viiL  11).  The  history  of 
Shaphan  brings  out  some  points  with  regard 
to  the  office  of  scribe  which  he  held.  Be 
appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor  of 
the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whoa 
he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  HiUdah  to  take 
an  account  of  the  money  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  Levites  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  pay  the  workmen  (2  K.  xxiL 
4 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ;  eomp.  2  K.  xiL  19). 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Hilkiah  ooomm- 
nicated  his  discovery  of  a  oopy  of  the  Law, 
which  he  had  probably  found  white  maUag 
preparations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple. 

SHA'PHER,  MOUNT  (Nunk.  xxxiii.  28), 
the  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Is- 
raelites encamped.  No  lite  hae  been  su^ 
gested  for  it. 

SHARA'IM.     [Shaakaw.] 

SHA'RON,  a  district  of  the  Holy  Land 
occasionally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (1  Chz. 
V.  16,  xxvii.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  Ixv. 
10 ;  Cant.  ii.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  85,  A.  Y.  Samsc). 
The  name  has  on  each  ooeorrenoe,  with  one 
exception  only,  the  definite  artiele  (1  Car. 
V.  16).    It  would  therefiMre  appear  that  **  Mm 
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Sharon"  iras  tome  well-defined  region  fami- 
liar to  the  IsraeUtee.  It  is  that  broad  rich 
tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  moon- 
taina  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  Mediterranean — the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Shktxulh.  A  general  sketch 
of  the  district  is  given  under  the  head  of 
pALEsnifB  (p.  408,  b). — 9.  The  SnAnoN  of 
1  Chr.  T.  16,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  L^  distinguished  from  the  western 
plain  by  not  haring  the  article  attached  to 
its  name  as  the  other  iuTariably  has.  It  is 
also  apparent  fh>m  the  passage  itself  that  it 
was  some  district  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Qilead  and  Bashan.  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

BHA'UL.  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a 
Ganaanitish  woman  (Oen.  zItL  10 ;  Ex.  ri. 
15;  Num.  xxtL  13 ;  1  Chr.  ir.  24),  and 
ftrander  of  the  fkmily  of  the  Shavlxtbs. — 9. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom  (1  Chr.  L  48,  49). 
In  the  A.  Y.  of  Gen.  xxztL  87  he  is  less 
accurately  called  8aux» 

SHA'YEH,  THE  VALLEY  OF,  described 
as  "  the  Yalley  of  the  King  "  (Gen.  xir.  17). 
The  ** Yalley  of  the  King"  is  mentioned 
again  in  3  Sam.  xTiii.  18,  as  the  site  of  a 
pillar  set  up  by  Absalom ;  but  neither  pas- 
sage oonreys  any  indication  of  its  position ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two 
passages  refer  to  the  same  spot. 

SHA'YEH  KIRIATHA'IM.  mentioned 
(Gen.  xir.  b)  as  the  residence  of  the  Emim 
at  the  time  of  Chedorlaomer's  incursion. 
Kiriathaim  Is  named  in  the  later  history, 
though  it  has  not  been  identified;  and 
ShaTch  Kiriathaim  was  probably  the  Talley 
in  or  by  which  the  town  lay. 

SHAWM.  In  the  Prayer-book  Terslon  of 
Ps.  xcTiii.  7,  "with  trumpets  also  and 
shawmi  "  is  the  rendering  of  what  stands  in 
the  A.  Y.  **  with  trumpets  and  sound  of 
eomet.**  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
*'  comet "  is  treated  under  that  head.  The 
** shawm"  was  a  musieal  instrument  re- 
sembling the  clarionet. 

SHEABINO-HOUSE,  THE,  a  place  on 
the  road  between  Jexreel  and  Samaria,  at 
which  Jehu,  on  his  way  to  the  latter,  en- 
countered  forty-two  members  of  the  royal 
Ikmily  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered  at 
the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (3  K. 
X.  12,  14).  Eusebins  mentions  it  as  a 
Tillage  of  Samaria  *'in  the  great  plain 
[of  Esdraelon]  15  miles  from  Legeon." 

SHE'AR-JA'SHUB  (Ut  "a  remnant  shall 
return  ")9  the  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (Is. 
Til.  8).  The  name,  like  that  of  Maher- 
ahalal-hash-bax,  had  a  mystical  significance 
(oomp.  Is.  z.  20-22). 


SHE'BA,  the  son  of  Biohri,  a  Be^Jamite 
trom  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22),  the  last  chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrec- 
tion. He  is  described  as  a  *<  man  of  BeliaL" 
But  he  must  hare  been  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence, trom  the  immense  effect  produced 
by  his  appearance.  It  was  in  fact  all  bat  an 
anticipation  of  the  rcTolt  of  Jeroboam.  The 
occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation, 
as  if  f^om  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  tribes  on  Darid's  return  (2  Sara. 
XX.  1, 2).  The  king  might  well  say,  "  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  shall  do  us  more  harm  than 
did  Absalom."  Sheba  traversed  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  apparently  rousing  the  population, 
Joab  following  in  ftill  pursuit.  It  seems  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself 
in  the  fortress  of  Abel-Beth-maachah,  famous 
for  the  prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam. 
zx.  18).  That  prudence  was  put  to  the  test 
on  the  present  occasion.  JoaVs  terms  were 
— ^the  head  of  the  insurgent  chief.  A  woman 
of  the  place  undertook  the  mission  to  her 
city,  and  proposed  the  execution  to  her 
fellow-citixens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was 
thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrection 
ended. 

SHE'BA.  1.  A  son  of  Raamah,  son  of 
Cush  (Gen.  x.  7  ;  1  Chr.  i.  9).~9.  A  son 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ;  1  Chr.  i.  22).— 8. 
A  son  of  Jduhan,  son  of  Keturah  (Oen.  zxv. 
3 ;  1  Chr.  i.  33).  We  shall  consider,  first, 
the  history  of  the  Joktanite  Sheba;  and, 
secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and  the  Ketu- 
rahite  Sheba  together. — I.  The  Joktanites 
were  among  the  early  colonists  of  southern 
Arabia,  and  the  kingdom  which  they  there 
founded  was,  for  many  centuries,  called  the 
kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  one  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan.  The  inhabitants  are  the  "Sabaei" 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  In  the  Bible, 
the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genealogi- 
cally in  Gen.  x.  38,  recurs,  as  a  kingdom,  in 
the  account  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba 
to  king  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  1).  The  other 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  refer  to 
the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  Ix.  6 ;  and 
again  in  Jer.  vi.  20.  In  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  the 
Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly  meant  The 
kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief 
cities,  and  probably  successive  capitals,  were 
Seba,  San*k  (Usal),  and  Zaf&r  (Skpbaa). 
Seba  was  probably  the  name  of  the  city,  and 
generally  of  the  country  and  nation. — II. 
Sheba,  son  of  Rasmah  son  of  Cush,  settled 
somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried  on  the  great 
Indian  tnUBo  with  Palestine,  in  cox\}  unction 
with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah,  who  like  Dut»AHp 
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appears  to  have  formed,  with  the  Coshite  of 
the  same  Bame,  one  trihe. 

SHE'BA,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  probably  the  same 
a^  Shema  (xr.  26). 

SHE'BAH,  the  famous  well  which  gare  its 
name  to  the  city  of  "Beersheba  (Gen.  xxtI. 
S3).     [Beershrba.] 

SHEBA'M,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral 
district  on  the  east  of  Jordan — demanded  by 
and  finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reaben  and 
Gad  (Num.  xxiii.  8).  It  is  probably  the 
same  which  appears  in  the  altered  forms  of 
BniBMAH  (Nam.  xxxii.  38),  and  Sibmah 
(Josh.  xiU.  19;  Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviil. 
82). 

SHEB'ARIM,  a  place  named  in  Josh.  Til.  5, 
only,  as  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from 
Ai. 

SHEB'NA,  a  person  of  high  position  in 
IleEckiah's  court,  holding  at  one  time  the 
office  of  prefect  of  the  palace  (Is.  xxil.  15), 
but  subsequently  the  subordinate  office  of 
secretary  (Is.  xxxvl.  8  ;  2  K.  xix.  2). 

SHECH'EM  {ba0k  or  Mhouider)^  an  import- 
ant city  in  Central  Palestine.  The  etymology 
of  the  Hebrew  word  indicates  that  the  place 
was  situated  on  some  mountain  or  hill-«ide ; 
and  that  presumption  agrees  with  Josh.  xx. 
7,  which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim  (oomp. 
1  K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg.  ix.  9,  which 
represents  it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gerixim, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range.  Its 
present  name,  JfdbuluSf  is  a  corruption  of 
Neapolis ;  which  succeeded  the  more  ancient 
Shechem,  and  received  its  new  name  fh)m 
Vespasian.  On  coins  still  extant  it  is  called 
Flaria  Neapolis.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  lies  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  protected  by  Oerixim  on  the 
south,  and  Ebal  on  the  north.  The  feet  of 
these  mountains,  where  they  rise  from  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
top  of  Gerixim  800  feet  higher  still.  The 
site  of  the  present  city,  which  was  also  that 
of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the 
water-summit ;  and  streams  issuing  from  the 
numerous  springs  there,  flow  down  the  oppo- 
site slopes  of  the  valley,  spreading  verdure 
and  fertility  in  every  direction.  Travellers 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  langruage  which 
they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  that  bursts 
here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  paradise  of  ^ 
the  Holy  Land.  "  The  whole  valley,"  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  "was  filled  with  gardens  of 
vegetables,  and  orchards  of  aU  kinds  of  firuits, 
watered  by  fountains,  which  burst  forth  in 
various  puts  and  flow  westwards  in  ntreth' 


ing  streams.  It  came  upon  nt  saddenlj  lib 
a  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  'We  mw  no- 
thing to  compare  with  it  in  all  PalntiML 
Here,  beneath  the  shadow  of  ac  immotfe 
mulberry-tree,  by  the  side  of  a  jmriing  xiH, 
we  pitched  our  tent  tat  the  remainder  of  the 

day  and  the  night We  rose  early, 

awakened  by  the  songs  of  nightingale  aod 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  u 
were  toil," — The  allusions  to  Shechem  in  the 
Bible  are  numerous,  and  show  how  importanl 
the  place  was  in  Jewish  history.     Abrahm, 
on  his  first  migration  to  the  Land  of  Proolse, 
pitched  his  tent  and  built  an  altar -under  the 
Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of  Moreh  at  SheebeiL 
**  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land ;**  asd 
it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not  the  ei^, 
was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xiL  6).  At  the  time  of  Jaedb*! 
arrival  here,  afl;ierhiisc()ourn  in  Meaopotaais 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18^  xxxiv.),  Sheehem  was  a 
Hivite  dty,  of  which  Hamor,  the  fkther  of 
Shechem,  was  the  headman.    It  was  at  Hut 
time  that  the  patriarch  purchased  tnm  ttet 
chieftain  "  the  parcel  of  the  field,"  which  he 
subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a  special  patri* 
mony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  xliiL  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  S2 ;  John  iv.  5).    The  fieM  laj 
undoubtedly  on  the  rich  plain  of  the  JTmUm, 
and  its  value  was  the  greater  on  acoovnt  of 
the  well  which  Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  at 
not  to  be  dependent  on  his  neighbours  tar  • 
supply  of  water.    The  defilement  of  Diaak, 
Jacob's  daughter,  and  the  capture  of  Slicdiea 
and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  ^ 
Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  bdoagto 
this  period  (Gen.  xxxir.  1  sq.).    The  oris 
under  whieh  Abraham  had  worshipped,  nr- 
vived  to  Jacob's  time  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4).    Tto 
"  oak  of  the  monxunent "  (Judg.  ix.  6),  where 
the    Shechemites     made   Abimeleeh    kiss, 
marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration  with  vbich 
the  Hebrews  looked  back  to  these  eariie« 
footsteps  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Holy  Land. 
In  the  distribution  of  the  land  after  its  cob- 
quest  by  the  Hehrews,  Shechem  fiell  to  the 
lot  of  Ephrahn  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but  was  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  became  a  dty  of  rda^ 
(Josh.  xxi.  20,  21).    It  acquired  new  in- 
portance  as  the  scene  of  the  renewed  prooal- 
gation  of  the  Law,  when  its  blessings  w«e 
heard  from  Gerizim  and  its  curses  tnm  Ebal, 
and  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknow- 
ledged Jehovah  as  their  king  and  rukr  (Deal, 
xxvii.  11;   and  Joeh.  ix.  83-35).    It  wts 
here  Joshua  assonbled  the  people,  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  hit 
last  counsels  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).    After  the 
death  of  Gideon,  Abimeledi,  his  bastard  too, 
induced  the  Shechemites  to  revolt  from  Uie 
Hebrew  commonwealth  and  elect  him  as  k!ai 
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(Jndg.  ix.)«  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years,  Abimeleoh  de- 
stroyed the  city,  and,  as  an  emblem  of  the 
fate  to  which  he  would  consign  it,  sowed  the 
ground  with  salt  (Jndg.  ix.  84-45).  It  was 
soon  restored,  howerer,  for  we  are  told  in 
1  K.  xiL  that  all  Israel  assembled  at  Shechem, 
and  Behoboam,  Solomon's  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurated  as  king.  Here,  at 
this  same  place,  the  ten  trib^  renounced  the 
house  of  Darid,  and  transferred  their  allegi- 
ance to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  zii.  16),  under  whom 
Shechem  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom.  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of 
the  Samaritans,  the  history  of  Shechem 
blends  itself  with  that  of  this  people  and  of 
their  sacred  mount,  Oerixim.  [Samabia; 
SAJtAXTTAK  PExn*.] — Shechcm  reappears  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Stohaji  of 
John  ir.  5,  near  which  the  Sariour  conrersed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  WelL 
In  Acts  Tii.  16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearers 
that  certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph, 
as  we  see  in  Josh.  xxir.  32,  and  following, 
perhaps,  some  tradition  as  to  Jacob's  other 
sons)  were  buried  at  Stchxk. — ^The  popula- 
tion of  Jfdbulut  consists  of  about  5000, 
among  whom  are  500  Greek  Christians,  150 
Samaritans,  and  a  few  Jews.  The  enmity 
between  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  is  as  inre- 
terate  still,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Mohammedans  of  course,  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  Well  of  Jacob 
and  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  are  still  shown  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  Well 
of  Jacob  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
the  city,  close  to  the  lower  road,  and  Just 
beyond  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Bal^ta,  The 
Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir  U'Sanuariyeh 
— **  the  well  of  the  Samaritan  woman."  The 
well  is  deep— 75  ft.  when  last  measured — 
and  there  was  probably  a  considerable  ao- 
enmulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom.  Some- 
times it  contains  a  few  feet  of  water,  but  at 
others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  exca- 
rated  in  the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  0  ft 
in  diameter,  with  the  iddes  hewn  nnooth  and 
regular.  Of  all  the  special  localities  of  our 
Lord's  life,  this  is  almost  the  only  one  ab- 
•olutely  undisputed. — The  Tomb  of  Joseph 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
well,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of 
the  Talley  between  Oerixim  and  Ebal.  It  is 
a  small  square  enclosure  of  high  whitewashed 
walls,  surrounding  a  tomb  of  the  ordinarr 
kind,  but  with  the  peculiarity  that  it  tt 
placed  diagonally  to  the  walls,  instead  of 
parallel,  as  usual.  A  rough  pillar  used  as  an 
alur,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 
In  the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  in- 
BX.D.B. 


soripUons,  and  the  interior  is  almost  covered 
with  the  names  of  pUgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Samaritan.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
to  remark  in  the  structure  itself.  The  local 
tradition  of  the  Tomb,  like  that  of  the  well, 
is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centnry. 
SHECHI'NAH.  This  term  is  not  found  in 
the  Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and 
borrowed  by  Christians  from  them,  to  express 
the  visible  majesty  of  the  Dirine  Presence, 
especially  when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between 
the  Cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  but 
not  in  Zerubbabel's  temple,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  five  particulars  which  the  Jews  reckon 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second  temple. 
The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found  in  the 
Targums,  where  it  forms  a  ftequent  peri- 
phrasis for  Qod,  considered  as  dtoelling 
amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  and  is  thus 
used,  especially  by  Onkelos,  to  avoid  ascrib- 
ing corporeity  to  God  Himself.  In  Ex.  xxv. 
8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  "  Let  them  make 
me  a  sanctuary  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them,"  Onkelos  has,  "I  will  make  my  She- 
ohinah  to  dwell  among  them."  In  xxix.  45, 
46,  for  the  Hebrew  "  I  will  dvoell  among  the 
children  of  Israel,"  Onkelos  has,  <*I  will  make 
my  Sheohinah  to  dwell,"  &c.  As  regards  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence 
dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which  tbe 
term  Shechinah  has  attached  itself,  the  idea 
which  the  different  accounts  in  Scripture  con- 
vey is  that  of  a  most  brilliant  and  glorious 
light,  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and  usually  con- 
cealed by  the  cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was 
for  the  most  part  alone  visible ;  but  on  particu- 
lar occasions  the  glory  appeared.  The  allusions 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not  unfire- 
quent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Nativity^ 
the  words,  "  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them  "  (Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by 
the  apparition  of  "  the  multitude  of  the  Hea- 
venly host,"  recall  the  appearance  of  the 
Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when  "He  shined 
forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten  thou- 
sands of  saints "  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  comp.  Ps. 
IxviiL  17  ;  Acts  vii.  53  ;  Hcb.  ii.  2 ;  Eaek. 
xliiL  2).  The  "  God  of  glory  "  (Acts  vii.  2, 
55),  "  the  chcrubims  of  glory"  (Heb.  ix.  5), 
"the  glory"  (Rom.  ix.  4),  and  other  like 
passages,  are  distinct  references  to  the  mani- 
festotions  of  the  glory  in  the  O.  T.  When 
we  read  in  John  i.  14,  that  "  the  Word  was 
made  fiesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  wo 
beheld  his  glory ;"  or  in  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  "  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  re^t  upon  me ;"  or 
in  Rev.  xxi.  8,  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them  " 
we  have  not  only  references  to  the  Shechinah, 
2  L 
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but  ar»  distinctly  taught  to  connect  it  with 
the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of  Mes- 
siah, as  type  with  antitype. 

SHEEP.  Sheep  were  an  important  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  of  Eastern  nations  generally.  The  first 
mention  of  sheep  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  They 
were  used  in  the  sacrificial  offerings,  both 
the  adult  animal  (Ex.  xx.  24  ;  1  K.  viii.  63  ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  83)  and  the  lamb,  i.e.  "a  male 
from  one  to  three  years  old,"  but  young 
lambs  of  the  first  year  were  more  generally 
used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex.  xxix.  88  ;  Lev. 
ix.  3,  xii.  6 ;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  &o.).  Sheep 
and  lambs  formed  an  Important  article  of 
food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  1  K.  i.  1  J,  iv.  23  ; 
Ps.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was  used  as 
clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  13;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  '*  Karos' 
skins  dyed  red  "  were  used  as  a  covering  for 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and 
lambs  were  sometimes  paid  as  tribute  (2  K. 
iii.  4}.  It  is  very  striking  to  notice  the 
immense  numbers  of  sheep  that  were  reared 
in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times.  Sheep-shear- 
ing is  alluded  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  13  ; 
Deut.  XV.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  4  ;  Is.  liil.  7,  Ac. 
Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical  times, 
as  is  evident  from  Job  xxx.  1,  "  the  dogs  of 
my  flock."  Shepherds  in  Palestine  and  the 
East  generally  go  before  their  flocks,  which 
they  induce  to  follow  by  calling  to  them 
(comp.  John  x.  4;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20,  Ixxx.  1), 
though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
13).  The  following  quotation  tram  Hartley's 
Eesearehea  in  Greece  and  the  Levant^  p.  821, 
is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  allusions  in 
John  X.  1*16:  "Having  had  my  attention 
directed  last  night  to  the  words  in  John  x. 
3,  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece 
to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He  informed 
me  that  it  was,  and  that  Xhe  sheep  obeyed 
the  shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their 
names.  This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Pass- 
ing by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  shepherd 
the  same  question  which  I  had  put  to  the 
servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  I 
then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He 
did  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its  pasturage  and 
its  companions  and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of 
the  shepherd  with  signs  of  pleasure  and 
with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never 
before  observed  in  any  other  animal.  It  is 
also  true  in  this  country  that  '  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him.* 
The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep 
were  still  wild,  that  they  had  not  yet  learned 
their  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they 
would  all  learn  them."  The  common  sheep 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  the  brood-tailed. , 


— As  the  sheep  is  an  emblem  of  meekacsfc 
patience,  and  submission,  it  is  exprnslr 
mentioned  as  typifying  th^  qualities  in  tbe 
person  of  our  Blessed  Lord  (Is.  lixL  7  ;  Ads 
viii.  32,  &c.).  The  relation  that  cxiats  b»> 
tween  Christ,  ''  the  chief  Shepherd,**  and  ms 
members  is  beautifully  compared  to  tha: 
which  in  the-  East  is  so  strikingly  exldl^H 
by  the  shepherds  to  their  flneks.     [Sao- 

HEHD.] 


SHEEPOATE,  THE,  one  of  the  gates  af 
Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Keh.  iii 
1,  32,  xii.  89).  It  stood  between  the  tower 
of  Meah  and  the  chamber  of  the  oomer  ^ 
82,  1)  or  gate  of  the  guard-honae  (xiL  SS, 
A.  y.  "prison-gate*').  The  latter  aecou  Is 
have  been  at  the  angle  formed  b  j  the  jaBe- 
tion  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David  witk 
that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  hav- 
ing the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  of  it.  Tbft 
position  of  the  sheep-gate  may  thereiR<« 
have  been  on  or  near  that  of  the  Bmk  A- 
KattSnm. 

SHEEP.MARKET,  THE  (John  t.  2).  The 
word  "  market  *'  is  an  interpolatioiii  of  onr 
translators.  We  ought  probably  to  sopplT 
the  word  <*  gate  "  (not  "  market  **)  meaainf 
the  gate  mentioned  in  the  preceding  artseku 

SHEKEL.     [MoxET.] 

SHE'LAH,  the  youngest  son  of  Jadah  by 
the  daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviiL  $,11, 
14,  26,  xlvi.  12  ;  Num.  xxvL  30;  1  Chr.  & 
8,  iv.  21}. 

SHEL'EPH,  the  seoond  in  order  of  the 
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sons  of  Joktan  (Oen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr. !.  20). 
The  district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him  is 
that  of  BuU^;. 

6HEM,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  born  (Gen. 
V.  82)  when  his  father  had  attained  the  age 
of  500  years.  He  was  98  years  old,  married, 
and  childless,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood.  After 
it,  he,  with  his  father,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  wife,  receired  the  blessing  of  God 
(ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  ooyenant.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  beeame  the  father  of 
Arphaxad  (xi.  10),  and  other  children  were 
bom  to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of 
his  brother  Japheth,  he  covered  the  nakedness 
of  their  father  which  Canaan  and  Ham  did 
not  care  to  hide.  In  the  prophecy  of  Noah 
which  is  connected  with  this  incident  (ix.  25- 
27),  the  first  blessing  fklls  on  Shem.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  600  years.  The  portion  of 
the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
8hem  (x.  21-81)  interfleets  the  portions 
of  Japheth  and  Ham,  and  stretches  in  an 
unintemipted  line  tnim  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Beginning  at  its 
north-western  extremity  with  Lydia,  it  in- 
cludes Syria  (Aram),  Chaldaea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (AjMhur),  of  Persia  (Elam), 
and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan).  Mo- 
dern scholars  have  glren  the  name  of  SheroiUc 
or  Semitio  to  the  languages  spoken  by  his  real 
or  supposed  descendants.     [Hebrtw.] 

SHEM'A  (Josh.  xv.  26).     [Subba.] 

SHEMAI'AH,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Behoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled 
180,000  men  of  Bei\]amin  and  Judah  to 
reconquer  the  northern  kingdom  after  its 
revolt,  Shemaiah  was  commissioned  to  charge 
them  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to 
war  against  their  brethren  (1  K.  xii.  22 ; 
S  Chr.  xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  appear- 
and upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xiL  5,  7). 
He  wrote  a  chronicle  containing  the  events 
of  Rehoboam's  reign  (2  Chr.  xii.  IS). 

SHEM'ER,  the  owner  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  built  (1  K.  xvi.  24). 
[Samaxia.]  

SHEMIDA'ITES,  THE.  The  deseendants 
cf  Shemida  the  son  of  Oilead  (Num.  xxvi.  82). 
They  obtained  their  lot  among  the  male 
children  of  Manasseh. 

BHEMlNITH.  The  title  of  Ps.  vi  is : 
**  To  the  chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon 
Sheminith,"  or  "  the  eighth,"  as  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  has  it  A  similar  direction  is 
fonnd  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii.  (comp.  1  Chr. 
XV.  21).  It  seems  most  probable  that  She- 
mlnith  denotes  a  certain  air  known  as  the 
eighth,  or  a  certain  key  in  which  the  Psalm 
was  (o  bo  sung. 


SHENlR.     [Sekir.] 

SHEPHA'M,  a  place  mentioned  only  in  the 
specification  by  Moses  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 
11).  The  ancient  interpreters  render  the 
name  by  Apamea;  bat  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of 
that  name  on  the  Orontes,  50  miles  below 
Antioch,  or  whether  they  use  it  as  a  synonym 
of  Banias  or  Dan. 

SHEPHERD.  In  a  nomadic  state  of  so* 
ciety  every  mwi,  ftrom  the  sheikh  down  to  the 
slave,  Ib  more  or  less  a  shepherd.  The  pro. 
genitors  of  the  Jews  in  the  patriarchal  age 
were  nomads,  and  their  history  is  rich  in 
scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  occupation  of 
tending  the  fiooks  was  undertaken,  not  only 
by  the  sons  of  wealthy  ohiefi  (Gen.  xxx. 
29  ff.,  xxxvii.  12  flf.),  but  even  by  their 
daughters  (Gen.  xxix.  6  ff.;  Ex.  ii.  19). 
The  Egyptian  captivity  did  much  to  implant 
a  love  of  settled  abode,  and  consequently  we 
find  the  tribes  which  still  retained  a  taste  for 
shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  the  Trans- 
jordanic  district  (Num.  xxxlL  1  ff.)*  Hence- 
forward in  Palestine  Proper  the  shepherd  held 
a  subordinate  position.  The  office  of  the 
Eastern  shepherd,  as  described  in  the  Bible, 
was  attended  with  much  hardship,  and  even 
danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40) ;  his  food  fire-, 
quently  consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies, 
afforded  by  nature,  such  as  the  ftruit  of  the 
"sycamore"  or  Egyptian  fig  (Am.  viL  14), 
the  "husks"  of  the  carob-tree  (Luke x v.  16), 
and  perchance  the  locusts  and  wild  honey 
which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  4) ; 
he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  larger  species, 
such  as  lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  84;  Is.  xxxL  4;  Jer.  v.  6; 
Am.  iii.  12) ;  nor  was  he  Aree  tnm  the  risk 
of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes  (Gen.  xxxi. 
89).  To  meet  these  various  fbes  the  shep- 
herd's equipment  consisted  of  the  following 
articles : — a  mantle,  made  probably  of  sheep-. 
skin  with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned 
inside  out  in  cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the 
comparison  in  Jer.  xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv. 
187) ;  a  scrip  or  wallet,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xviL  40) ;  a  sling,, 
which  is  still  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
Bedouin  shepherd  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40);  and, 
lastly,  a.  staff,  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  weapon  against  foes,  and  a  crook  for 
the  management  of  the  flock  (1  Sam.  xviL 
40 ;  Ps.  xxiiL  4 ;  Zeoh.  xi.  7).  If  the  shep-- 
herd  was  at  a  distance  tnm  his  home,  he 
was  provided  with  a  light  tent  (Cant.  L  8 ; 
Jer.  XXXV.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was- 
S  L  2 
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easily  effected  (Is.  xxxTiii.  12).  In  certain 
localities,  moreover,  towers  were  erected  for 
the  double  purpose  of  spying  an  enemy  at  a 
distance,  and  protecting  the  flock :  such 
towers  were  erected  by  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chr.  xxTi.  10,  xxviL  4),  white  their 
existence  in  earlier  times  is  testified  by  the 
name  Migdal-Eder  (Gen.  xxxt.  21,  A.  Y. 
"  tower  of  Edar ;"  Mic.  iv.  8,  A.  V.  "  tower 
of  the  flock  ").  The  routine  of  the  shepherd's 
duties  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : — In 
the  morning  he  led  forth  his  flock  from  the 
fold  (John  X.  4),  which  he  did  by  going 
before  them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still 
usual  in  the  East ;  arrived  at  the  pasturage, 
he  watched  the  flock  with  the  assistance  of 
dogs  (Job  XXX.  1),  and,  should  any  sheep 
stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it  until  he  found 
it  (Eb.  xxxiv.  12  ;  Luke  xv.  4) ;  he  supplied 
them  with  water,  either  at  a  running  stream 
or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  (Gen.  xxlx. 
7,  XXX.  38 ;  Ex.  ii.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  3) ;  at 
evening  he  brought  them  bfu^  to  the  fold, 
and  reckoned  them  to  see  that  none  were 
missing,  by  passing  them  "  under  the  rod " 
as  they  entered  the  door  of  the  enclosure 
(Lev.  xxvii.  32  ;  £s.  xx.  87),  checking  each 
sheep  as  it  passed,  by  a  motion  of  the  hand 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  18) ;  and,  finally,  he  watched 
the  entrance  of  the  fold  throughout  the  night, 
acting  as  porter  (John  x.  3).  The  shepherd's 
office  thus  required  great  watchftilness,  par- 
ticularly by  night  (Luke  ii.  8 ;  cf.  Nah.  iii. 
18).  It  also  required  tenderness  towards 
the  young  and  feeble  (Is.  xl.  11),  particularly 
in  driving  them  to  and  from  the  pasturage 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  13).  In  large  establishments 
there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the 
highest  being  styled  "  rulers "  (Gen.  xlvu. 
6),  or  "chief  shepherds"  (1  Pet.  t.  4) :  in  a 
royal  household  the  title  of  abbir,  "  mighty," 
was  bestowed  on  the  person  who  held  the 
post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  [Ssekp].  The  hatred 
of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepherds  (Gen. 
xlvi.  84)  may  hare  been  mainly  due  to  their 
contempt  for  the  sheep  itself,  which  appears 
to  have  been  valued  neither  for  food  nor 
generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only  district  where 
they  were  offered  being  about  the  Natron 
lakes.  It  may  have  been  increased  by  the 
memory  of  the  Shepherd  invasion. 

SHE'SHACH  Is  a  term  which  occurs  only 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  26,  U.  41),  who  evidently 
U5WS  it  as  a  synonym  either  for  Babylon  or 
for  Babylonia. 

SHESHA'I,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
who  dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and 
were  driven  thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the 
head  of  the  children  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14 ; 
Judg.  I.  10). 

SHESHBAZ'ZAB,  the  Chaldean  or  Persian 


name  given  to  Zerubbebel,  in  Esr.  L  8,  11, 
V.    14,    16;    1   Esdr.  iL  12,   15.      [Zucb- 

BABKIm] 

SHETHA'B  (Pers.  "a  star*'),  one  of  tke 
seven  princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had 
access  to  the  king's  presence  (Esth.  i.  14) . 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI  (Pers.  **  star  of  spteo- 
dour  "),  a  Persian  officer  of  rank  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Esr.  v.  8,  6,  vi.  6,  13j. 

SHE'VA,  the  scribe  or  royal  secretary  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  called  eUe- 
where  Ssraiah  (2  Sam.  viiL  17),  Shxsba 
(1  K.  iv.  8),  and  Shavbha  (1  Chr.  xvL  18). 

SHEW-BREAD  (Ex.  xxv.  80,  xxxv.  IJ, 
xxxix.  86,  &c.),  literaUy  **  bread  of  the  face'* 
or  "  faces."  Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed 
that  there  should  be  a  table  of  shittim  wood, 
i.  e.  aeacia,  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cabot  in 
breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height, 
overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  **  having  a 
golden  crown  to  the  border  thereof  roond 
about,"  «.  e.  a  border  or  list,  in  order,  as  wt 
may  suppose,  to  hinder  that  which  was  placed 
on  it  from  by  any  accident  ftdlin^  off.  Tbs 
further  descriptioa  of  this  table  will  be  foond 
in  Ex.  xxv.  28-30,  and  a  representatioa  ai  it 
as  it  existed  in  the  Herodian  Temple  foms  aa 
interesting  feature  in  the  bas-reliefo  within  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  It  exhibits  one  striking  cor- 
respondence with  the  prescriptions  in  Exodai» 


■BrMuL    {fnmlhbAMtkkot'nm\ 


We  there  find  the  following  words;  "and 
thou  Shalt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  a  band- 
breadth  round  about."  In  the  sculpture  of 
the  Arch  the  hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is 
carrying  the  Table,  and  the  border,  are  d 
about  equal  breadth.  The  Uble  of  the  sceood 
Temple  was  carried  away  by  Antioehua  Epi- 
phanes  (1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a  new  one  made 
at  the  refhmishing  of  the  sanctuary  nnder 
Judas  Maoeabaeus  (1  Maoe.  iv.  49).  After- 
wards Ptolemy  PhUadelphus  presented  a 
magnificent  Uble.  The  Table  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  together  with  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense.  Every 
Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put 
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on  it  in  two  rowg,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled 
"With  incense,  where  they  remained  till  the 
following  Sabbath.  Then  they  were  replaced 
by  twelve  new  ones,  the  inoense  was  burned, 
and  they  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
Holy  Place,  out  of  whidi  ^ey  might  not  be 
removed.  Besides  these,  the  Shew-bread 
Table  was  adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls. 
Sec,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Ex.  zxv.  29). 
The  number  of  loayes  (twelve)  plainly  answers 
to  the  twelve  tribes  (compare  Bev.  xxii.  2) 
But,  taking  this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  rite.  Its  name 
**  Bread  of  the  Face"  seems  to  indioaUr  that 
bread  through  which  Ood  is  seen,  that  is, 
with  the  participation  of  which  the  seeing  of 
God  is  bound  up,  or  through  the  participation 
of  which  man  attains  the  sight  of  God. 
Whenee  it  follows  that  we  have  not  to  think 
of  bread  merely  as  such,  as  the  means  of 
nourishing  the  bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual 
food,  as  a  means  of  appropriating  and  re- 
taining that  life  which  eonsists  in  seeing  the 
face  of  God. 

SHIB'BOLETH  (Judg.  xii.  6)  is  the  Hebrew 
word  which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah 
made  use  of  at  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites,  to  test 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sound  »h  by  those 
who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The 
Ephraimites,  it  would  appear,  in  their  dialect 
substituted  for  sh  the  simple  sound  «  ;  and  the 
Gileadites,  regarding  every  one  wha  fiedled  to 
pronounce  M  as  an  Ephraimite  and  therefore 
an  enemy,  pnt  him  to  death  accordingly. 
The  word  *'  Shibboleth,*'  which  has  now  a 
second  life  in  the  English  language  in-  a  new 
signiflcatioBy  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew  : 
1st,  an  ear  of  com ;  2ndly,  a  stream  or  flood 
(Ps.  Ixix.  2,  15) :  and  it  was,  perhapsv  in  the 
Utter  sense  that  this  particular  word  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  Gileadites,  the  Jordan 
being  a  rapid  riv«r.  There  is  no  mystery  in 
this  particular  word.  Any  word  beginning 
with  the  sound  »h  would  have  answered 
equally  well  as  a  test 

SHIB'HAH.     [SmtBAX.] 

8HICR0N,  one  of  the  landmarks  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  11,  only).  It  lay  between  Ekron 
(Akir)  and  Jabneel  {Yebna),  the  port  at 
\rhich  the  boundary  ran  to  the  sea. 

SHIELD.     [Anns,  p.  45.] 

SHIGGArON  (Ps.  viL  1),  »  particular 
kind  of  Psalm ;  the  speoiflo  oharaeter  of  which 
is  now  not  known. 

SHI  HON,  a  town  of  Issachar,  named  only 
in  Josh.  xix.  19.  Eusebius  mentions  it  as 
then  existing  **  near  Mount  Tabor." 

SHI'HOR  OF  EGYPT.     [SmoE.] 

SUl'HOIULIB'NATH,  named  only  in  Josh. 


xix.  26  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Asher.     Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

SHILO'AH,  THE  WATEBS  OF,  a  certain 
soft-flowing  stream  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (viii.  6),  better  known  under  the  later 
name  of  Siloam— the  only  perennial  spring 
of  Jerusalem. 

SHI'LOH.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Shiloh  is  once  used  as  the  name  of  a  person, 
in  a  very  difficult  passage,  in  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
**  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  fjrom  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be."  Supposing  that  the 
translation  is  correct,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  is  Peaceable  or  Pacific,  and  the  allusion 
is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name  has  a 
similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, who  in  Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  called  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  [Mxssiah,  p.  342,  b.] 
Other  interpretations,  however,  of  the  passage 
are  given,  one  of  which  makes  it  refer  to  the 
city  of  this  name.  (See  the  following  jurticle.) 
It  might  be  translated,  "  The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler's  staff 
from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to 
Shiloh."  In  this  case  the  allusion  would  be 
to  the  primaoy  of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  1. 1,  2, 
XX.  18;  Num.  li.  8,  x.  14),  which  was  to 
eontinue  until  the  Promised  Land  was  con- 
quered, and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh. 

SHI'LOH,  a  city  of  Ephraim.  In  Judg. 
xzL  19  it  is  said  that  Shiloh  is  **on  the 
north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  She- 
ehem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah."  In 
agreement  with  this  the  traveller  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  going  north  from  Jerusalem,  lodges 
the  first  night  at  BeitiH,  the  ancient  Bethel ; 
the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hours, 
turns  aside  to  the  right,  in  order  to  visit 
SeiiUny  the  Arabic  for  Shiloh  ;  and  then  pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  Wady,  which  brings 
him  to  the  main  road,  leaves  el-Lebb6nj  the 
Lebonah  of  Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he  pur- 
sues "  the  highway"  to  Ndblm,  the  andent 
Shechem.  [Shxcbxh.]  Shiloh  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of  the  Hebrew 
sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
had  been  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1  sq.)  was  re- 
moved  thence  on  the  subjugation  of  the 
country,  and  kept  at  Shiloh  from  the  last 
days  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Josh, 
xviii.  10 ;  Judg.  xviU.  81  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  It 
was  here  the  Hebrew  conqueror  divided 
among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the  west 
Jordan-region,  which  had  not  been  already 
allotted  (Josh,  xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this 
distribution,  or  an  earUer  one,  Shiloh  fall 
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within  the  limits  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  5). 
The  ungodly  conduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  i)een  carried  into  hattle  against 
the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time 
sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in 
the  Jewish  history  as  a  striking  example  of 
the  Divine  indignation  (Jer.  vii.  12). 

SHIM' EI.  1.  Son  of  Gershon  the  son  of 
Levi  (Num.  iU.  18 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii. 
7,  9,  10;  Zech.  xil.  13);  called  Shimi  in 
Ex.  vl.  17. — 8.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera,  a 
Benjamite  of  the  house  of  Saul,  "who  lived  at 
Bahnrim.  When  David  and  his  suite  were 
seen  descending  the  long  defile,  on  his  flight 
from  Ahsalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13),  the  whole 
feeling  of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst  forth 
without  restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei. 
He  ran  along  the  ridge,  cursing,  and  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  king  and  his  companions. 
The  next  meeting  was  very  different.  The 
king  was  now  returning  from  his  successful 
campaign.  Just  as  he  was  crossing  the 
Jordan  (2  Sam.  xix.  18),  the  first  person  to 
welcome  him  was  Shimei,  who  threw  himself 
at  David's  feet  in  abject  penitence.  But 
the  king's  suspicions  were  not  set  at  rest  by 
this  submission ;  and  on  his  deathbed  he  re- 
calls the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  hia 
son  Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notice 
that  from  henceforth  he  must  consider  him- 
self confined  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on 
pain  of  death  (1  K.  ii.  86,  37).  For  three 
years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gmth,  he  went  out 
on  his  ass,  and  made  his  journey  successfully 
(ib.  ii.  40).  On  his  return,  the  king  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  he  was  slain  by  Benalah 
(ib.  ii.  41-46). — 8.  One  of  the  adherents  of 
Solomon  at  the  time  of  Adonijah's  usurpation 
(1  K.  i.  8). 

SHIM'BON,  fourth  son  of  Issachar  (Gen. 
xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  24),  and  the  head  of 
the  family  of  the  Shixsomitxs. 

SHIM'RON-ME'RON.  The  king  of  Shim- 
Ton-meron  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  kings  vanquished  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20). 
It  is  probably  the  complete  name  of  the  place 
elsewhere  called  Shimbon,  a  city  of  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xi.  1,  xlx.  15). 

SHI'NAR,  the  ancient  name  of  the  great 
alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea — the 
tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaea  or 
Babylonia.  It  was  a  plain  country  where 
brick  had  to  be  used  for  stone,  and  slime  for 
mortar  (Gen.  xl.  3).  Among  the  cities  were 
Babel  (Babylon),  Erech  or  Orech  (OrchoS), 
Calneh  or  Calno  (probably  JV^ijfar),  and  Accad, 
the  site  of  which  is  unknown.    It  may  be 


suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by-  wnich 
the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Meso- 
potamian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt, 
and  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  froa 
"  Ur  of  the  Chaldees." 

SHIP.    No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  has  supplied 
us  with  so  much  information  concerning  the 
merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  as  St.  Lake  in 
the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Borne 
(Acts  xxviL  xxviii.).     It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  he  accomplished  it  in   three 
ships :  first  the  AdramyttUn  vessel  which  took 
him  from  Caesarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was 
probably  a  coasting  vessel  of  no  great  Kisa 
(xxvii.  1-6) ;  secondly,  the  large  Alexandrian 
corn-ship,  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Malta    (xxvii.   6-xxviiL    1) ;    and 
thirdly,  another  large  Alexandrian  eom-«hip, 
in  which  he  sailed  ft-om  Malta  by  Syracuse 
and  Rhegium    to    Puteoli   (xxviiL    11-13). 
(1.)  Siae  of  Ancient  Ship*. — The  narrative 
which  we  take  as  our  chief  guide  affords  a 
good  standard  for  estimating  this.     The  ship 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had  276  per- 
sons on   board   (Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a 
cargo  of  wheat  (ib.  10,  38) ;  and  all  then 
passengers  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to 
Puteoli  in  another  ship  (xxviiL  11)  which 
had  its  own  crew  and  its  own  cargo.     Nov 
in  English  transport-ships,  prepared  for  carry- 
ing troops,  it  is  a  common  estimate  to  allow 
a  ton  and  a  half  per  man.    On  the  whole,  if 
we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant-ship  m%ht 
range  trom  500  to  1000  tons,  we  are  dearly 
within  the  mark.     (2.)  Steering  Apparaiwf, 
— Some  commentators  have  fallen  into  stranfe 
perplexities  from   observing    that    in  Acts 
xxvii.  40  ("  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders'') 
St.  Luke  uses  the  plnraL    Ancient  ships  were 
in  truth  not  steered  at  all  by  rudders  fastened 
or  hinged  to  the  stem,  but  by  means  (tf  two 
paddle-rudders,  one  on  each  qnarter,  acting 
in  a  rowlock  or  through  a  porthole,  as  tbt 
vessel  might  be  small  or  large.     (3.)  SwiU 
and  Ornaments  <^  the  Hull.— It  is  probable 
that  there  was  no  very  marked  diiffereDce 
,  between  the  bow  and  the  stem.    The  **  bobl  ** 
(Jonah  i.  5)  would  present  no  special  pecu- 
liarities.    That  personification  of  ships,  which 
seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  ancients  to 
paint  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow  (oomp. 
Acts  xxvii.  15).     An  ornament  of  that  which 
took  Paul  on  f^om  Malta  to  PossuoU  is  more 
explicitly  referred  to.    The  »•  sign  "  of  thkl 
ship    (Acts    xxviiL    11)   was   Castor  aw 
Pollux  ;   and  the  symbols  of  these  heron 
were  doubtless  painted  or  sculptured  on  each 
side  of  the  bow.     (4.)    Under-^rden.—T^ 
imperfection  of  the  build,  and  still  more  (sc« 
below,  6)  the  peculiarity  of  the  xig,  ia  ancient 
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shipA,  rosnlted  in  a  greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and 
consequently  to  leaking  and  foundering. 
Hence  it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrirances,  suitably  called  "  helps  ** 
(Acts  xxTiL  17),  as  precautions  against  such 
dangers.  These  were  simply  cables  or  chains, 
which  la  case  of  necessity  could  be  pi^ased 
round  th«  fhune  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  and  made  tight.  (5.)  Jnehor*. 
— Ancient  anchors  were  similar  hi  form  to 
those  whi^h  we  use  now,  except  that  they 
were  without  flukes.  Two  allusions  to  anchor- 
ing are  found  in  the  N.  T.,  one  in  a  Tery 
impressive  metaphor  concerning  Christian 
hope  (Hebb  Ti.  19).  The  other  passage  is 
part  of  the  literal  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
▼oyage  at  its  most  critical  point.  The  ship 
in  which  he  was  sailing  had  four  anchors  on 
board,  and  these  were  aU  employed  in  the 
night,  when  the  danger  of  falling  on  breakers 
was  immintnt.  The  sailors  on  this  occasion 
anchored  ty  the  stem  (Acts  xxvii.  29). 
(6.)  iffu^,  Sails,  Hopes,  and  Yards. — The 
rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and 
clumsy  than  that  employed  in  modem  times. 


▲ndwt  Ship.    Fron  a  Pslntlnf  at  INnapelL 

Its  great  feature  was  one  large  mast,  with 
one  largo  square  sail  fastened  to  a  yard  of 
great  length.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the 
hull,  and  the  danger  of  starting  the  planks, 
were  greater  than  under  the  present  system, 
which  distributes  the  mechanical  pressure 
more  evenly  over  the  whole  ship.  Not  that 
there  vere  never  more  masts  than  one,  or 
more  sails  than  one  on  the  same  mast,  in  an 
ancient  merchantman.  But  these  were  repe- 
titions, so  to  speak,  of  the  same  general  unit 
of  rig.  In  the  O.  T.  the  mast  is  mentioned 
(Is.  xxxiii.  33) ;  and  Arom  another  prophet 
(£z.  xxvli.  5)  we  leara  that  oedar-wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  port  of 
ships.    There  is  a  third  passage  (Pror,  xxiiL 


34),  where  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  is  probHbly 
intended.  In  £z.  xxvii.  20,  oars  are  dis- 
tinctly mentioned :  and  it  seems  that  oak- 
wood  from  Bashan  was  used  in  making  them. 
Another  feature  of  the  ancient,  as  of  the 
modem  ship,  is  the  flag  at  the  top  of  the 
mast  (Is.  I.O.,  and  xxx.  17).  (7.)  £aU  of 
SaUmg.  —St.  Paul's  voyages  ftimlBh  excellent 
data  for  approximately  estimating  this  ;  and 
they  are  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources.  We  must  notice  here, 
however  (what  commentators  sometimes  cu- 
riously forget),  that  winds  are  variable.  Thus 
the  voyage  between  TaoAS  and  Philippi,  ac- 
complished on  one  occasion  (Acts  xri.  11, 12) 
in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion  (Acts 
XX.  6)  five  days.  With  a  fair  wind  an  ancient 
ship  would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour.  ( 8 . ) 
Sailing  before  the  unnd,  and  near  the  wind, 
— The  rig  which  has  been  described  is,  like 
the  rig  of  Chinese  Junks,  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  a  quick  run  before  the  wind  (Acts 
xvi.  11,  xxvii.  16).  It  would,  however,  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  ancient  ships 
could  not  work  to  windward.  The  superior 
rig  and  build,  however,  of  modem  ships  enable 
them  to  sail  nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the 
case  in  classical  times.  A  modern  ship,  if 
the  weather  is  not  very  boisterous,  will  sail 
within  six  points  of  the  wind.  To  an  ancient 
vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  more  clumsy, 
and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the 
limit.  (9.)  Lffing-to.—K  ship  that  could 
make  progress  on  her  proper  course,  in  mode- 
rate weather,  when  sailing  within  seven  points 
of  the  wind,  would  lie-to  in  a  gale,  with  her 
length  making  about  the  same  angle  with  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  done  when  the 
object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all  hazards, 
but  to  ride  out  a  gale  in  safety ;  and  this  is 
what  was  done  in  St.  Paul's  ship  when  she 
was  undergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board 
(Acts  xxvii.  14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda. 
(10.)  Shifts  Boat. — This  appears  prominently 
in  Acts  XX  vii.  1 6,  82 .  Every  large  merchant- 
ship  must  have  had  one  or  more  boats.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Alexandrian  com-«hfp  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Fair  Havens, 
and  in  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  no 
danger,  hoped  to  reach  Phixicx,  had  her 
boat  towing  behind.  (11.)  Officers  and  Crew. 
— In  Acts  xxvii.  11  we  have  both  Kv^^vn-nn 
and  vavKktifUK.  The  latter  is  the  owner  (in 
part  or  in  whole)  of  the  ship  or  the  cargo, 
receiving  also  (possibly)  the  fares  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  former  has  the  charge  of  the 
steering.  The  word  for  "shlpmen"  (Act» 
xxvU.  27,  30)  and  "sailors"  (Rev.  xviii.  17^ 
is  simply  the  usual  term  vavrat..  (12.)  Storms 
and  Shipwrecks. — The  first  century  of  tht 
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Christian  era  was  a  time  of  immense  traffic 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  must  have 
heen  many  vessels  lost  there  every  year  by 
shipwreck,  and  (perhaps)  as  many  by  founder- 
ing. This  last  danger  would  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  form  of  rig  described  above. 
Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that  the 
ancients  had  no  compass,  and  very  imperfect 
charts  and  instruments,  if  any  at  all.  Cer- 
tain coasts  were  much  dreaded,  especially  the 
African  Syrtis  (Acts  xvii.  17).  The  danger 
indicated  by  breakers  (ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of 
falling  on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course.  St. 
Paul's  experience  seems  to  have  been  fiill  of 
illustrations  of  all  these  perils.  (13.)  Boatt 
on  the  Sea  of  QalUee. — In  the  narratives  of 
the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be  "fishers  of 
men"  (Matt.  iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20; 
Luke  V.  1-11),  there  is  no  special  information 
Mnceming  the  characteristics  of  these  boats. 
In  the  account  of  the  storm  and  the  miracle 
on  the  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23-27  ;  Mark  iv.  85- 
41  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25),  it  is  for  every  reason 
instructive  to  compare  the  three  narratives ; 
and  we  should  observe  that  Luke  is  more 
technical  in  his  language  than  Matthew,  and 
Mark  than  Luke.  With  the  large  population 
round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  must  have 
been  a  vast  number  both  of  fishing-boats  and 
pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat-building  must 
have  been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores.  (14.) 
MerchanUSkipe  in  the  (M  Tettament.^The 
earliest  passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded 
to  in  the  0.  T.  are  the  following  in  order, 
Gen.  xlix.  13,  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  con- 
cerning Zebulun ;  Num.  xxlv.  34,  in  Balaam's 
prophecy;  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  in  one  of  the 
warnings  of  Moses ;  Judg.  t.  17,  in  Deborah's 
Song.  Next  after  these  it  is  natural  to  men- 
tion the  illustrations  and  descriptions  con- 
nected with  this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26) ;  and 
in  the  Psalms  (xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  oiU.  [civ.] 
26,  cvi.  23).  Prov.  xxiii.  84  has  already 
been  quoted.  To  this  add  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  14. 
Solomon's  own  ships,  which  may  have  sug- 
gested some  of  these  illustrations  (1  K.  ix. 
26 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have  previously 
been  mentioned.  We  must  notice  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Jehoehaphat's  ships 
firom  the  same  port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K. 
xxii.  48,  49  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  86,  37).  The  pas- 
sages which  remain  are  in  the  prophets  (Is. 
ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  U.  9;  £8.  xxviL ;  Jon. 
1.  8-16). 

SHI'SHAK,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheehenk 
I.  of  the  monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the 
Bubastite  xxiind  dynasty.  His  reign  oflSers 
the  first  determined  synchronisms  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Hebrew  history.  The  first  year  of 
Shishak  would  about  correspond  to  the  26th 
of  Solomon,  and  the  20th  of  Shishak  to  the 


5th  of  Rehoboam.  Shishak  at  the  beginxing 
of  his  reign  received  the  fugitive  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xi.  40) ;  and  it  was  probably  si  the 
instigation  of  Jeroboam  that  he  atcacked 
Behoboam.  "He  took  the  fenced  cities 
which  [pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem."  He  exacted  all  the  tretsares  of 
his  city  from  Rehoboam,  and  apparently  made 
him  tributary  (1  K.  xiv.  25,  26  ;  2  Chr.  xiL 
2-9).  Shishak  has  left  a  record  of  tiis  expe- 
dition, sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  great 
temple  of  El-Kamak.  It  is  a  Ut  of  the 
countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  ooiqaered  or 
ruled  by  him,  or  tributary  to  him. 

SHITTAH-TREE,  SHITTIM  (H*.  aUUSk\ 
is  without  doubt  correotiy  referr«d  to  aooBe 
species  of  AoaoiOt  of  which  thne  or  fbor 
kinds  occur  in  the  Bible  lands.  The  wtiod 
of  this  tree  —  perhaps  the  Acada  Sefoi  is 
more  definitely  sign^ed — was  extensively 
employed  in  the  oonstmotion  of  the  taber- 
nacle (see  Ex.  xxr.,  xxvL,  xxxd.,  xxxviL, 
xxxviii.).  The  A.  Seyal  is  very  eomman  m 
some  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It 
yields  the  wdl-known  substance  called  gom 
arable  which  is  obtained  by  inciions  in  tiie 
bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  vhether  the 
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andent  Jews  were  acquainted  with  Its  lue. 
From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the 
stem  of  this  tree  expands,  Stanley  well  re- 
marks that  hence  is  to  he  traced  the  nse  of 
the  ploral  form  of  the  Heb.  noon,  ShittSm^ 
the  sing,  number  occurring  but  once  only  in 
the  Bible.  This  acacia  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  tree  {RobmiapieudO'aeaeia) 
popularly  known  by  this  name  in  England, 
which  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  belongs 
to  a  different  genus  and  sub-order.  The  true 
acaoias  belong  to  the  order  Lef^uminosae,  tnb- 
order  Mimoaeae, 

SHIT'TIM,  the  place  of  Israel's  encamp- 
ment between  the  conquest  of  the  Transjor- 
danio  highlands  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49,  xxv.  1 ;  Josh.  iL  I,  iU.  I ; 
Mio.  Ti.  5).  Its  fall  name  appears  to  be  given 
in  the  first  of  these  passages — Abel  has-Shittim 
— *<  the  meadow,  or  moist  place  of  the  aca- 
eias."  It  was  "in  the  Arboth-Moab,  by 
Jordan-Jericho"  (Num.  xxii.  1,  xxTi.  3, 
xzxi.  13,  xxxiii.  48,  40).  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite 
Jericho.  The  **  Valley  of  Shittim,"  of  Joel 
(iil.  18),  can  hardly  be  the  same  spot  as  that 
described  abore,  but  there  is  nothing  to  giro 
a  clue  to  its  position. 

SH(/A,  a  proper  name  which  occurs  only 
In  Em.  xxiii.  23,  in  connexion  with  Pekod 
and  Koa.  The  three  apparently  designate 
districts  of  Assyria  with  which  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Judah  had  been  intimately  con- 
nected, and  which  were  to  be  arrayed  against 
it  for  punishment. 

8H(yBAB,  son  of  Darid  by  Bathsheba 
(S  Sam.  T.  14 ;  I  Chr.  ili.  5,  xiv.  4). 

8H<yBACH,  the  general  of  Hadareser 
king  of  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  who  was  de- 
feated by  David  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1 
Chr.  xix.  16,  18,  he  is  called  Sbophach. 

SHO'BAL,  second  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxzvl.  20 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of 
the  ** dukes'*  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvL 

«). 

SHOE.     [Saitdal.] 

SHOSHAN'NIM.  **  To  the  chief  musician 
upon  Shoehannim  "  is  a  musical  direction  to 
the  leader  of  the  Temple-choir  which  occurs 
in  Pss.  xlv.,  Ixix.,  and  most  probably  indi- 
cates the  melody  •*  after  "  or  "  in  the  manner 
of"  (A.  V.  "upon")  which  the  Psabns  were 
to  be  sung.— Shosbakhxx-Eovth  occurs  in 
the  same  way  In  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixzx.  As 
the  words  now  stand  they  signify  "  lilies,  a 
testimony,"  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
large  distinctive  accent  In  themselves  they 
have  no  meaning  in  the  present  text,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a 
fragment  of  the  beginning  of  an  older  Psalm 
with  which  the  chofar  were  familiar. 


SHU'AL,  THE  LAND  OF,  a  district  named 
only  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certain 
from  the  passage  that  it  lay  north  of  Mich- 


SHITHITE.  This  ethnic  appellative  "  Shu- 
hite"  is  fluent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  but 
only  as  the  epithet  of  one  person,  Bflda4. 
The  local  indications  of  the  Book  of  Job  point 
to  a  region  on  the  western  side  of  Ghaldaea, 
bordering  on  Arabia;  and  exactly  in  this 
locality,  above  Hit  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, the  TntMhi,  a  powerful  people. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  Shuhites. 

SHU'LAMITE,  THE,  one  of  the  person- 
ages in  the  poem  of  Solomon's  Song  (vi.  18). 
The  name  denotes  a  woman  belonging  to  a 
place  called  Shulem,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  Shunem.  [Shvkkk.]  If,  then, 
Shulamite  and  Shunammite  are  equivalent, 
we  may  ooi^Jecture  that  the  Shunammite  who 
was  the  object  of  Solomon's  passion  was 
Abishag.  

SHUNAMMITE,  THE,  ».«.  the  native  of 
Shunem,  is  applied  to  two  persons: — Abi- 
shag,  the  nurse  of  king  David  (I  E.  L  3,  15, 
ii.  17,  21,  21),  and  the  nameless  hostess  of 
Elisha  (2  E.  ir.  12,  25,  36). 

SHU^NEM,  one  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  is  men- 
tioned on  two  occasions  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 ; 

2  E.  iv.'8).  It  was  besides  the  native  place 
of  Abishag  (1  E.  i.  8).  It  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  as  5  mUes  south  of  Mount  Tabor, 
and  then  known  as  Sulem.  This  agrees  with 
the  position  of  the  present  Sdam^  a  village 

3  miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  and  5  from  Gilboa. 
SHUB;  a  ]4aoe  Just  without  the  eastern 

border  of  Egypt.  Shur  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  narrative  of  Hagar's  flight  from  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvi.  7 ) .  Abraham  afterwards  "  dwelled 
between  Eadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in 
Gerar"  (xx.  1).  The  first  dear  indication 
of  its  po6iti(m  occurs  in  the  account  of  Ish- 
mael's  posterity.  "And  they  dwelt  flrom 
Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Egypt, 
as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria"  (xxv.  18; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvii.  8).  The  wilder- 
ness of  Shur  was  entered  by  the  Israelites 
after  they  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  xv. 
22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wilderness 
of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur  may  have 
been  a  fortified  town  east  of  the  ancient  head 
of  thA  Red  Sea ;  and  fh)m  its  being  spoken  of 
as  a  limit,  it  was  probably  the  last  Arabian 
town  before  entering  Egypt. 

SHU'SHAN,  or  SCSA,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived  its  name  ttom  the  abundance  of  tho 
Uly  {SMUhoH  or  ShUshanah)  in  iU  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  in  Scripture  Elam,  and  by 
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the  classical  writers  Susls  or  Susiana.  In 
the  time  of  Daniel  Susa  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Babylonians,  to  whom  £lam  had  pro- 
bably passed  at  the  division  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  made  by  Cyaxares  and  Nabopolassar 
(Dan.  viii.  2).  The  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  the  Persian  domi- 
nion ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Aehae- 
menian  princes  determined  to  make  it  the 
capital  of  their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief 
place  of  their  own  residence.  According  to 
some  writers,  the  change  was  made  by  Cyrus ; 
according  to  others,  it  had  at  any  rate  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Cambyses  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself  and 
of  the  other  Achaemenian  monuments,  it 
would  seem  most  probable  that  the  transfer 
was  really  the  work  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Nehemiah  resided  here  (Neh.  i.  1). — Shu- 
shan  was  situated  on  the  Ulai  or  Choaspes. 
It  is  identified  with  the  modem  Sut  or  Shmh, 
and  its  ruins  are  about  3  miles  in  circum- 
ference. 

SHU'SHAN-E'DUTH  (Ps.  U.),  is  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  **  Shoshaanim-eduth  "  (Ps. 
lxxx.)>     [Shoshammim.] 

SHUTUE'LAH,  head  of  an  Ephraimite 
family,  called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num. 
xxvi.  85),  and  lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-27). 

SIBBECHA'I,  one  of  David's  guard,  and 
eighth  captain  for  the  eighth  month  of 
24,000  men  of  the  king's  army  (1  Chr.  xi. 
39,  xxviL  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxL  18). 

SIB'MAH.     [Shkbam.] 

SI'CHEM  (Gen.  xii.  6).     [Shkohex.] 

SIC  YON  (1  Mace.  xv.  28),  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  in  Peloponnesus  upon  the  Corin- 
thian gulph. 

SID'DIM,  THE  YALE  OF,  a  place  named 
only  in  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8, 
10).  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  word 
£tiuk.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  a,  broad  flattish  tract,  sometimes  of 
considerable  width,  enclosed  on  each  side  by 
a  definite  range  of  hills.  It  was  so  far  a 
suitable  spot  for  the  combat  between  the  four 
and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ;  but  it  contained  a 
multitude  of  bitumen-pits  sufficient  materially 
to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  In  this  val- 
ley the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem 
to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  "plain,  or  circle,  of 
Jordan  "  in  which  those  cities  stood.  If  we 
eould  venture,  as  some  have  done,  to  inter- 
pret the  latter  clause  of  verse  3,  "  which  is 
near,"  or  "  which  is  at,  or  by,  the  Salt  Sea," 
then  we  might  agree  with  Dr.  Robinson  and 


others  in  identifying  the  Talley  of  Siddia 
with  the  enclosed  plain  which  interveiMB  b^ 
tween  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the  range 
of  heights  which  terminate  the  GhSr  and  earn- 
menoe  the  Wady  Arabah.  Bat  the  ocigiBal 
of  the  passage  seems  to  implj  that  the  Salt 
Sea  covers  the  actual  space  fonnerly  oeenpial 
by  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  [Sba,  Ths  Saiz, 
p.  603.] 

SI'd£,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylk, 
10  or  12  miles  to  the  east  of  the  liver  Eniy- 
medon  (1  Mace.  xt.  23). 

SI'DON,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Phoesidaa 
name  Zidon.     [Zidok.] 

SI'HON,  king  of  the  Amorites  when  Isaei 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xxi.  21).  Shortly  before  the  tfane  tf 
Israel's  arrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moab- 
ites  of  a  splendid  territory,  dririn^  then 
south  of  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Amoe 
(xxi.  26-29).  When  the  Israelite  host  ap- 
pears, he  does  not  hesitate  or  temporise  like 
Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  bis  people  tog^ha 
and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was  his 
last.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed, 
and  their  district  ft'om  Amon  to  Jabbok 
became  at  once  the  possession  of  the  ooo- 
qucror. 

81 'HOB,  accurately  SHI'HOR,  onoe  THE 
8HIH0R  or  SHIHOR  OF  EGYPT,  whta  ua- 
qualified.  «  name  of  the  Nile.  It  is  held  to 
signify  "the  black"  or  "turWd."  There 
are  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 
Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or 
Shlhor-Mizraim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  limits  of  territory  which  was  still  unooe- 
quered  when  Joshua  was  old  (Josh.  xiiL  2, 3). 
With  this  passage  must  be  c<»npared  that  la 
which  Shihor-Mixraim  occurs.  David  is  re- 
lated to  have  '*  gathered  all  Israel  together 
from  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  enteriag 
of  Hamath "  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Thoe  is  no 
other  evidence  that  the  Israelites  ever  spread 
westward  beyond  Gaza.  The  stream  may 
therefore  be  that  of  the  W64i-f  Areetk,  That 
the  stream  intended  by  Shihor  unqualiftrd 
was  a  navigable  river  is  evident  from  a  pa»> 
sage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  of  l^re. 
"  And  by  great  waters,  the  sowing  of  Shihor, 
the  harvest  of  the  river  [is]  her  revenue " 
(xxiii.  8).  Here  Shihor  is  either  the  sane 
a^  or  compared  with,  Yedr,  generally  tbooght 
to  be  the  Nile,  but  perhaps  the  extension  of 
the  Red  Sea.  In  Jeremiah  the  identity  of 
Shihor  with  the  Nile  seema  distinctly  staled 
(ii.  18). 

81 'LAS,  an  eminent  member  of  the  etriy 
Christian  Church,  described  under  that  name 
in  the  Acts,  but  as  Silvanus  in  St.  Panl's 
Epistles.  He  first  appears  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Actt  xv. 
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22),  holding  the  office  of  an  inspired  teacher 
(xT.  S2).  His  name,  derived  from  the  Latin 
Miiwt,  **wood,*'  betokens  him  a  Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
citixen  (Acts  xvL  37).  He  was  appointed  as 
a  delegate  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas 
on  their  return  to  Antioch  with  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xt.  22,  82). 
Having  accomplished  this  mission,  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33).  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  immediately  revisited  Antioch,  for 
•we  find  him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  second  missionary  Journey  (Acts 
XT.  40-xvii.  40).  At  Beroea  he  was  left 
Iwhind  with  Timothy  while  St.  Paul  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens  (Acta  xvii.  14),  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  his  movements  until  he 
rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii. 
5).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times 
noticed  (2  Cor.  i.  19  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess. 
i.  1).  Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who 
conveyed  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  to  Asia 
Minor  (1  Pet.  v.  12)  is  doubtful;  the  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  the  identity.  A 
tradition  of  very  slight  authority  represents 
Silas  to  have  become  bishop  of  Corinth. 

SILK.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  silk 
In  the  Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xvUi.  12,  where 
it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of  the 
typical  Babylon.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  texture 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  firom  the  time 
that  their  commercial  relations  were  ex- 
tended by  Solomon.  The  well-known  clas- 
sical name  of  the  substance  does  not  occur  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  The  Hebrew  terms 
which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  silk 
are  methi  and  demethtk.  The  former  occurs 
only  in  Ex.  xvi.  10,  18  (A.  V.  "  silk »').  The 
other  term  demeshek  occurs  in  Am.  iii.  13 
(A.  V.  **  Damascus")  and  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
word  to  our  "damask."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  **  damask "  is  a  corruption  of  di' 
mak$o,  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
raw  material  alone.  We  must,  therefore, 
consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  extremely 
dubious.  The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the 
Romans,  as  implied  in  Rov.  xviii.  12,  is 
noticed  by  Josephus,  as  well  as  by  classical 
writers. 

SILXA.  "The  house  of  Hillo  which 
goeth  down  to  Silla,"  was  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  20).  What 
or  where  Silla  was  is  entirely  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Borne  have  suggested  the  Pool  of 
Biloam. 

SILC/AH,  THE  POOL  OF,  properly  "the 
Pool  of  Shelaoh,"  (Neh.  iii.  15).     [Siloam.] 

SILO" AM  {ShiloaeK  Is.  viii.  6 ;  SheUu^ 
Neh.iiL  154  ^i/ooM,  John  ix.  7,  II).    Siloom 


is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities  in  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem ;  still  retaining  its 
old  name  (with  Arabic  modification,  Silwdn)^ 
while  every  other  pool  has  lost  its  Bible- 
designation.  This  \b  the  more  remarkable  as 
it  is  a  mere  suburban  tank  of  no  great  sixe, 
and  for  many  an  age  not  particularly  good  or 
plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  Josephus  tells 
us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both  "  sweet 
and  abundant."  A  little  way  below  the 
Jewish  burying  ground,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley,  where  the  Kedron  turns 
slightly  westward,  and  widens  itself  consider- 
ably, is  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  or  Um-ed^ 
Derqj,  near  the  beginning  of  that  saddle- 
shaped  projection  of  the  Temple-hill  supposed 
to  be  the  Opubi.  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Ophlaa 
of  Josephus.  At  the  back  part  of  this  foun- 
tain a  subterraneous  passage  begins,  through 
which  the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a 
man  may  make  his  way,  sometimes  walking 
erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 
ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This 
conduit  has  had  tributaries  which  have  form- 
erly sent  their  waters  down  from  the  city 
pools  or  Temple-wells  to  swell  Siloam.  It 
enters  Siloam  at  the  north-west  angle;  or 
rather  enters  a  small  rock-cut  chamber  which 
forms  the  veitihul$  of  Siloam,  about  five  or 
six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  by  a  few 
rude  steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  Itseli 
into  the  main  pool.  This  pool  is  oblong; 
about  18  feet  broad,  and  19  feet  deep;  but  it 
is  never  filled,  the  water  either  passing 
directly  through,  or  being  maintained  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  present  pool 
is  a  min,  with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  make  it 
romantic;  its  sides  foiling  in;  its  pillars 
broken  ;  its  stair  a  fragment ;  its  walls  giving 
way ;  the  edge  of  every  stone  worn  round  or 
sharp  by  time ;  in  some  parts  mere  diWis  ; 
though  around  its  edges,  wild  flowers,  and, 
among* other  plants,  the  caper-tree,  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  grey  crumbling  limestone 
of  the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  which  are  almost  verdureless)  gives  a 
poor  and  worn-out  aspect  to  this  venerable 
relic.  The  present  pool  is  not  the  original 
btiilding ;  it  may  be  the  work  of  crusader^, 
perhaps  even  improved  by  Saladin,  who<«e 
affection  for  wells  and  pools  led  him  to  care 
for  all  these  things.  Yet  the  spot  is  the 
same.  This  pool,  which  we  may  call  the 
Mcofuf,  seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its 
waters  into  a  tMrd,  before  it  proceeded  to 
water  the  royal  gardens.  This  third  is  per- 
haps that  which  Josephus  calls  "  Solomon's 
pool,"  and  which  Nehemiah  calls  "  the  King'e 
pool"  (it  14).  The  expression  in  Isaiah 
(viiL  6),  "  vraters  of  ShUoah  that  go  sofUy." 
■eemf  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flowing 
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gently,  though  once  very  profuBcly,  out  of 
Siloam  into  the  lower  breadUi  of  level,  where 
the  king's  gardens,  or  royal  paradise,  stood, 
and  which  is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the 
Holy  City.  Blloam  is  a  sacred  spot,  even  to 
the  Moslem  ;  much  more  to  the  Jew.  It  was 
to  Siloam  that  the  Lerite  was  sent  with  the 
golden  pitcher  on  the  "  last  and  great  day  of 
the  feast "  of  Tabernacles  *,  it  was  from  Siloam 
that  he  brought  the  water  which  was  then 
poured  oyer  the  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the 
water  from  the  rock  of  Rephidim ;  and  it  was 
to  this  Siloam  water  that  the  Lord  pointed 
when  He  stood  in  the  Temple  on  that  day  and 
cried,  **  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto 
me  and  drink."  The  Lord  sent  the  blind 
man  to  wash,  not  in,  as  our  rersion  has  it, 
but  at  {tU)  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  for  it  was  the 
clay  from  his  eyes  that  was  to  be  washed  off; 
and  the  Eyangelist  is  careful  to  throw  in  a 
remark,  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us  that 
Siloam  meant  an  "^  aqueduct,'*  as  some  think, 
but  to  give  higher  significance  to  the  miracle. 
*'  Go  wash  at  Siloam,**  was  the  command ; 
the  Eyangelist  adds,  "  which  is  by  interpre- 
tation, B«NT.**  (John  ix.  7).  That  "  Sent  **  is 
the  natural  interpretation  is  evident,  not  sim- 
ply from  the  word  itself,  but  from  other  pas- 
sages where  the  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  water,  as  Job  iii.  10,  "  he  tendeth 
ttatert  upon  the  fields  ;**  and  Ezek.  xzxi.  4, 
"  she  sent  out  her  litUe  rirers  unto  all  the 
trees  of  the  field.'* 

SnX/AM,  TOWERIN(Lukexiii.  4).  Of 
this  we  know  nothing  definitely  beyond  these 
words  of  the  Lord.  In  connexion  with  Ophel, 
there  is  mention  made  of  "  a  tower  tJuU  lieth 
out "  (Neh.  iii.  26) ;  and  there  is  no  unlikeU- 
hood  in  connecting  this  prqjeeting  tower  with 
the  tower  in  Siloam,  while  one  may  be  almost 
excused  for  the  conjecture  that  its  prqf'ection 
was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  /all, 

SILVA'NUS.     [Silas.] 

SILVER.  In  very  early  times,  sUrer  was 
need  for  ornaments  (Gen.  xxir.  58)  and  for 
vessels  of  various  kinds.  Images  fbr  idola- 
trous worship  were  made  of  silver  or  overlaid 
with  it  (Ex.  XX.  23  :  Hos.  xiii.  2 ;  Hab.  U.  19 ; 
Bar.  vi.  80),  and  the  manufacture  of  silver 
nhrlnes  for  Diana  was  a  trade  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  24).  But  its  chief  use  was  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.  we  find  '*  silver,"  used  for  money,  like 
the  Fr.  argent.  Silver  was  brought  to  Solo- 
mon from  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from 
Tarshish  (2  Chr.  ix.  21),  which  supplied  the 
markets  of  Tyre  (E«.  xxviL  12).  From  Tar- 
shish it  came  in  the  form  of  plates  (Jer.  x. 
9),  like  those  on  which  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Singhalese  are  ^Titten  to  this  day.  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  source  whence 


silver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Po«iblT 
the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  soB&e 
supply  of  this  metaL  Silver  mixed  with 
alloy  is  referred  to  in  Jer.  vi.  SO,  and  a  finer 
kind,  either  purer  in  itself,  or  more  thcwoogbly 
purified,  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  viiL  19. 

SILYERLINGS,  a  word  used  onoe  only  ta 
the  A.  T.  (Is.  vii.  23),  as  a  translatiaii  dtht 
Hebrew  word  elsewhere  rendered  "silTer*' 
or  "  money." 

SIM 'EON,  {heard)  the  second  of  Jaedb'i 
sons  by  Leah.  His  birth  is  reoorded  in  Geo. 
xxix.  88.  The  first  group  of  Jacob's  childrtm 
consists,  besides  Simeon,  of  the  three  oUms 
sons  of  Leah —  Reuben,  Levi,  Jndah.  With 
each  of  these  Simeon  is  mentioned  in  some 
connexion.  **  As  Reuben  and  Simeoo  are 
mine,**  says  Jacob,  "  so  shall  Joseph's  mbs 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  be  mine  *'  (Gen.  xlvoL 
5).  With  Levi,  Simeon  was  associated  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Sheohemites  (xxxiv.  li). 
With  Judah  the  connexion  was  drawn  still 
closer.  He  and  Simeon  not  only  **  went  np  * 
together,  side  by  side,  in  the  fore-fromtof  the 
nation,  to  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  the 
Holy  Land  (Judg.  1.  8,  17),  but  their  allot- 
ments lay  tc^ther  in  a  more  special  manner 
than  those  of  the  other  tribes.  Beddee  tlw 
massacre  of  Shechem,  the  only  personal  inci- 
dent related  of  Simeon  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
selected  by  Joseph  as  the  hostage  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlii.  19,  34,  S6 ; 
xliiL  28).  The  chief  fhmilies  of  the  tribe  are 
mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  (10),  in 
which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name  of  S^ul 
(Saul),  is  specified  as  "the  son  of  the  Ca- 
naanites**— Num.  xxvi.  (12-14),  and  1  Chr. 
iv.  (24-48).  At  the  census  at  Sinai  Simeon 
numbered  59,800  fighting  men  (Num.  L  28). 
When  the  second  census  was  tak^  at  Shittimy 
the  numbers  had  fledlen  to  ?2,200,  and  it  wie 
the  weakest  of  all  the  tribes.  This  was  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  recent  mortality  fol- 
lowing the  idolatry  of  Peer,  but  there  most 
have  been  other  causes  which  have  escaped 
mention.  The  connexion  between  Simeon 
and  Levi  implied  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlix.  5-7)  has  been  already  adverted 
to.  The  connexion  between  Judah  and 
Simeon  already  mentioned  seems  to  bare 
begun  with  the  Conquest.  Judah  and  the 
two  Joseph-brethren  were  first  served  with 
the  lion's  share  of  the  land  ;  and  then, 
the  Canaanites  having  been  sufficiently  sub- 
dued to  allow  the  Saered  Tent  to  be  esta- 
blished without  risk  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  work  of  dividing  the  remainder 
amongst  the  seven  inferior  tribes  was  pn>> 
ceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6).  Bei^amin  bad 
the  first  turn,  then  Simeon  (xix.  1).  By  this 
time  Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract  al- 
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lotted  to  him  was  too  Urge  (xix.  9),  and  also 
too  niQoh  exposed  on  the  west  and  south  for 
even  his  great  powers.  To  Simeon  according- 
ly was  allotted  a  district  out  of  the  territory 
of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern  frontier, 
which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  Tillages,  spread  round  the  renera- 
ble  well  of  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8  ;  1  Chr. 
iT.  28-33).  Of  these  places,  with  the  help  of 
Judah,  the  Simeonites  possessed  themselves 
(Judg.  i.  8,  17) ;  and  here  they  were  found, 
doubtless  byJoab,  residing  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  part  Simeon 
took  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom we  are  not  told.  The  only  thing  which 
can  be  interpreted  into  a  trace  of  its  having 
taken  any  part  with  the  northern  kingdom 
are  the  two  casual  notices  of  2  Chr.  xv.  9 
and  xxxiv.  6,  which  appear  to  imply  the  pre- 
sence of  Simeonites  there  in  the  reigns  of  Asa 
and  Josiah.  On  the  other  hand  the  definite 
statement  of  I  Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that  at 
that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and 
actuated  by  all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of 
their  progenitor.  Simeon  is  named  by  Ese- 
kiel  (xlviiL  25),  and  the  anthor  of  the  Book 
of  the  Bevelation  (vii.  7)  in  their  catalogues 
of  the  restoration  of  Israel. — 2.  A  devout  Jew, 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the 
parents  of  our  Ix)rd  in  the  Temple,  took  Him 
in  his  arms,  and  gave  thanks  for  what  he  saw 
and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25-S5).  There 
was  a  Simeon  who  succeeded  his  father  HiUel 
as  president  jof  the  Sanhedrim  about  a.d.  18, 
and  whose  son  Gamaliel  was  the  Pharisee  at 
whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up  (Acts  xxiL 
3).  It  tias  been  conjectured  that  he  may  be 
the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke. 

SIMEON  NIGER.  AcUxiii.1.  [Niou.] 
SI'MON.  1.  Son  of  MatUthias.  [Macoa- 
BKBs.]— 2.  Son  of  Onius  the  high-priest, 
whose  eulogy  closes  the  '*  praise  of  fomous 
men  **  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.). 
—8.  "A  governor  of  the  Temple**  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  whose  informa- 
tion as  to  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to 
the  sacrilegious  attack  of  Heliodonis  (2  Mace. 
ilL  4,  &c.). — 4.  Simon  thb  Brothkb  of 
Jksvs.— The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this 
Simon  occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  8. 
He  has  been  identified  by  some  writers  with 
Simon  the  Canaanitc,  «nd  still  more  generally 
with  Symeon  who  became  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62.  The 
former  of  these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence 
whatever,  nor  is  the  latter  without  its  diffi- 
culties.— 6.  SiMOK  THx  CAMAANrrs,  ouc  of  the 
Twelve  ApoeQes  (Matt.  z.  4 ;  Mark  Ui.  18), 
otherwise  described  as  Simon  Zelotes  (Lake 
vi.  15  ;  Acto  i.  18).    The  latter  term,  which 


is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved  by  Matthew 
and  Mark.  [Camaamitx.]  Each  of  these 
equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous 
for  their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual. 
— 6.  SncoN  or  Ctbbkk.— A  Hellenistio  Jew, 
bom  at  Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  AfHca, 
who  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant 
at  the  feast  (Acts  ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  nu- 
merous settlers  at  Jerusalem  fh)m  that  place 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the  procession  that 
conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  he  was  return- 
ing ftom  the  country,  he  was  pressed  into  the 
service  to  bear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  82 ; 
Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxUi.  26),  when  Jesus 
himself  was  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer 
(comp.  John  xix.  17).  Mark  describes  him 
as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Ruftis,  perhaps 
beeaose  this  vras  the  Rufus  known  to  the  Ro- 
man Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  13),  for  whom 
he  more  especially  wrote. — 7.  Simok  thi 
LKPBJt. — ^A  resident  at  Bethany,  distinguished 
as  "  the  leper.**  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
had  been  miraoulously  cured  by  Jesus.  In 
his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to 
His  death  and  burial  (Matt  xxvi.  6  &c. ; 
Mark  xiv.  8  &c.;  John  xil.  1  Ac.). — 8.  Simon 
MAors. — A  Samaritan  living  in  the  Apostolic 
age,  distinguished  as  a  soroeror  or  "magidan," 
firom  his  practice  of  magical  arts  (Acts  viii. 
9).  According  to  ecclesiastical  writers  he  was 
bom  at  Gitton,  a  village  of  Samaria,  and  was 
probably  educated  at  Alexandria  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Gnostic  school.  He  Is  first  introduced 
to  us  as  practising  magical  arts  in  a  city  of 
Samaria,  perhaps  Sychar  (Acts  viil.  5  ;  comp. 
John  iv.  5),  and  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  "the  power  of  God 
which  is  caUed  great'*  (Acts  viii.  10).  The 
preaching  and  miracles  of  Philip  having  ex- 
cited his  observation,  he  became  one  of  his 
disciples,  and  received  baptism  at  his  hands. 
Subsequently  he  witnessed  the  effect  produced 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  practiced  by  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John,  and,  being  desirous 
of  acquiring  a  similar  power  for  himself,  he 
offered  a  sum  of  money  for  it.  His  object 
evidently  was  to  apply  the  power  to  the  pro- 
secution of  magical  arts.  The  motive  and  the 
means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated ;  and  his 
proposition  met  vdth  a  severe  denunciation 
from  Peter,  followed  by  a  petition  on  the  part 
of  Simon,  the  tenor  of  which  bespeaks  terror 
but  not  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24).  The 
memory  of  his  peculiar  guilt  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  word  simony t  as  applied  to  all 
traffic  in  spiritual  offices.  Simon's  history, 
subsequently  to  his  meeting  with  Peter,  is 
involved  in  difficulties.    Early  Church  hlH- 
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lorians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious  foe  of 
the  Apostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  fol- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters, 
in  which  he  was  signally  defeated.  He  is 
said  to  have  followed  the  Apostle  to  Rome. 
His  death  is  associated  with  this  meeting : 
according  to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  autho- 
rity on  the  subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive 
vx  his  own  request,  in  the  confident  as- 
surance that  he  would  rise  again  on  the 
third  day.  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly  in  proof  of  his  superna- 
tural power ;  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
Teter,  he  fell  and  sustained  a  firacture  of  his 
thigh  and  anklebones ;  overcome  with  vexa- 
tion, he  committed  suicide. — 9.  Simon  Petek. 
[Pkter.] — 10.  SiMOx,  a  Pharisee,  in  whose 
house  a  penitent  woman  anointed  the  head 
and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vli.  40).— U.  Sixox 
THE  Tanmkr. — A  Christian  convert  living  at 
Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged  (Acts  ix. 
43).  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts 
X.  6,  82),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water. 
— la.  Simon,  the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot 
(John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26). 

SIN,  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by 
Ezekiel  (xxx.  15,16).  The  name  is  Hebrew, 
or,  at  least,  Semitic,  perhaps  signifying  "clay.** 
It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Peluainm, 
"  the  clayey  or  muddy  **  towiu  Its  antiquity 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  f^om  the  mention  of 
*•  the  wilderness  of  Sin  **  in  the  Journeys  of  the 
Israelites  (Ex.  xvi.  1 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  11). 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  Sin  as  "  Sin  the  stronghold 
of  Egypt*'  (xxx.  15).  This  place  it  held  from 
that  time  until  the  period  of  the  Romans. 
Herodotus  relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced 
against  Pelusium,  and  that  near  Pelurium 
Cambyses  defeated  Psammenitus.  In  like 
manner  the  decisivcubattle  in  which  Oohus 
defeated  the  last  native  king,  Nectanebos,  was 
fought  near  this  city. 

SIN,  ^^LDERNESS  OF,  a  tract  of  the 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
leaving  the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  xzxiU.  11,  13).  Their  next  baiting- 
place  (Ex.  xvi.  1,  xvii.  1)  was  Rephidim,  pro- 
bably the  Wady  FeirSn  [Rxpbidim];  on 
which  supposition  it  would  follow  that  Sin 
must  lie  between  tiiat  wady  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  coarse  west  of  Sinai. 
In  the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first 
gathered,  and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition 
that  this  was  merely  the  natural  product  of 
the  taf:fa  bush,  find  from  the  abundance  of 
that  shrub  in  Wady  e$  Sheikh^  8.E.  of  W, 
OhUnuuM  a  proof  of  local  identity. 

SIN-OFFERING.  The  sin-offering  among 
the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
most  dittinotly  marked.    The  ceremonial  of. 


the  sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  ir.  aad 
vi.  The  T&BSPASS-orFBKiNo  is  eloedyeos- 
nectcd  with  the  sin-offering  in  Levitieos,  tet 
at  the  same  time  clearly  distingniahed  froa 
it,  being  in  some  oases  offered  with  it  as  i 
distinct  part  of  the  same  sacrifice ;  as,  fbr  ex- 
ample, in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.). 
The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly  indicates 
a  difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifieei. 
The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a  sal^ject 
of  great  controversy.  We  find  that  the  sis- 
offerings  were — (A.)  Rxout.ak.  (L)  Flar  At 
whole  people^  at  the  New  Moon,  Paasover, 
Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  Feaat  <A 
Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviiL  IS-xxix.  38) :  be^ 
sides  the  solemn  ofliBring  of  the  two  goats  on 
the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). 
(2.)  For  the  PrieHt  and  Levitot  at  their  coa- 
secration  (Ex.  xxix.  10-14,  36)  ;  besides  the 
yearly  sin-offering  (a  bullock)  for  the  hig^ 
priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.).  (B.)  Spkcial.  (1.)  For  any  «m  V 
"iffnoronee**  (Lev.  iv.).  (2.)  Forrrjuaaito 
bear  witness  (Lev.  v.  1).  (3.)  Fi»r  eeremomial 
defilement  not  wilfully  contracted  (Lev.  v.  2,  S, 
xii.  6-8,  xiv.  19,  81,  xv.  15,  80 ;  Num.  vi.  6- 
11,  16).  (4.)  For  the  breach  of  arash  oath 
(Lev.  V.  4).  The  trespase-ofllnings,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  always  special,  as— (1.) 
FortaerUege  "  in  ignorance  "  (Lev.  v.  15, 16). 
(2.)  Jbr  ignorant  transgression  (v.  17-19). 
(8.)  Ftir  fraud,  sv^^pression  qf  the  trmtM,  «r 
per/ury  (vi.  1-6).  (4.)  For  n^pe  i^  a  he- 
trothed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20,  21).  (5.)  At  the 
ptirification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  12),  and 
the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vL  13),  <  ~ 
with  the  sin-offering.  From  this  c 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  two  classes  of  sacri- 
fices, although  distinct,  touch  closely  upon 
each  other.  Joeephus  declares  that  the  sia- 
ofitering  is  presented  by  thoee  *'  who  fall  into 
sin  in  ignorance,*'  and  the  trespass-offering 
by  **  one  who  has  sinned  and  is  oonseioos  of 
his  sin,  but  has  no  one  to  convict  him  tl^re- 
of.**  Without  attempting  to  decide  so  diill- 
cult  and  80  controverted  a  question,  we  msy 
draw  the  following  conclusions  : — First,  that 
the  Bin-offiering  was  fiu*  the  more  tolemn  and 
comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices.  Seeond- 
ly,  that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the 
guilt  of  the  sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  eon- 
sequences,  while  the  trespass-offisring  looked 
to  the  evil  consequences  of  sin,  either  against 
the  service  of  God,  or  against  man,  and  to  the 
duty  of  atonement,  as  far  as  atonement  was 
possible.  Thirdly,  that  In  the  sin-oflbring 
especially  we  find  symboUsed  the  aoknov- 
ledgment  of  slnfnlnefw  as  inherent  in  man, 
and  of  the  need  of  expiation  by  sacrifice  to 
renew  the  broken  oo\-enant  between  man  sad 
I  God. 
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S^NA,  MOUNT,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
TveU-known  name  Simai  (Acts  vii.  80,  88). 

SI'NAI.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula which  stretches  hetween  the  horns  of 
the  Bed  Sea  lies  a  wedge  of  granite,  griinsteln, 
and  porphyry  rocks.  These  mountains  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  masses — that  of 
Jebel  Serbai  (6759  feet  high)  in  the  north- 
west  aboTe  JFady  Feirdn  and  the  central 
group,  roughly  denoted  by  the  general  name 
of  fiinai.  This  group  rises  abruptly  firom  the 
Wady  ea-Sheykh  at  its  north  foot,  first  to  the 
cliffs  of  the  Bat  8&fi^eh^  behind  which 
towers  the  pinnacle  of  Jehel  MCaa  (the  Mount 
of  Moses)  and  fhrther  back  to  the  right  of  it 
the  summit  of  Jebel  Kdterin  {Mount  St.  Co- 
th&riMt  8705  feet),  all  being  backed  up  and 
overtopped  by  Um  Shaumer  (the  motJ^er  of 
fennelf  9800  feet),  which  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  whole  peninsula.  Before  considering 
the  claims  of  the  individual  mountains  to 
Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs  a  question 
regarding  the  relation'  of  the  names  Horeb 
and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  first  occurs  as 
that  of  the  limit  on  the  further  side  from 
Egypt  of  the  wUdemese  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1), 
and  again  (xix.  1,  2)  as  the  "wilderness"  or 
**  desert  of  Sinai,"  before  MomU  Sinai  is 
actually  spoken  of,  as  in  ver.  11  soon  after 
we  find  it.  But  the  name  "  Horeb "  is,  in 
the  ease  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people  by  Ood 
for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  re- 
introduced into  the  Sinaitio  narratii«  (xxxiii. 
0),  having  been  previously  most  recently  used 
in  the  story  of  the  murmuring  at  Rephidim 
(xvii.  6),  and  earlier  as  the  name  of  the 
scene  of  the  appearance  of  God  in  the 
"burning  bush"  (iii.  1).  Horeb,  strictly 
taken,  may  probably  be  a  dry  plain,  valley, 
or  bed  of  a  wady  near  the  mountain ;  and 
yet  Mount  Horeb,  on  the  **  vast  green  plain  " 
of  which  was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may 
mean  the  mountain  viewed  in  reference 
thereto,  or  its  side  abutting  thereon.  But 
beyond  the  question  of  the  relation  which 
these  names  naturally  bear,  there  remains 
that  of  site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a  summit  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  It  f 
There  are  three  principal  views  in  answer  to 
this  question  : — L  That  Serbdl  is  Sinai,  some 
80  miles  distant  westward  from  the  Jebel 
MdaOf  but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn^  which 
is  thus  identified  with  Bephidim.  The  ear- 
liest traditions  are  in  its  favour.  But  there 
are  two  main  objections  to  this  : — (1.)  It  is 
clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2  (oomp.  xvii.  1),  that 
the  interval  between  Rephidim  and  Sinai  was 
that  of  a  regular  stage  of  the  march.  (2.) 
There  is  no  plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient 
size  near  Serbdl  to  offer  camping-ground  to 
to  large  a  host,  or  perhaps  the  tenth  part  of 


them. — II.  That  Jebel  MiUa  is  Sinai,  and 
that  the  Wady  es  Sebayeh^  which  its  S.E.  or 
highest  summit  overhangs,  is  the  spot  where 
the  people  camped  before  the  mount ;  but  the 
second  objection  to  Serbdl  applies  almost  in 
equal  force  to  this — the  want  of  space  below. 
— ^III.  That  the  modem  Horeb  of  the  monks 
— viz.  the  N.W.  and  lower  face  of  the  Jebel 
MdsOf  crowned  with  a  range  of  magnificent 
cliffs,  theliighest  point  called  Mas  SUfei^eh, 
as  overlooking  the  plain  er  Rahah^  is  the 
scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  that 
peak  the  mountain  into  which  Moses  ascended. 
But  the  whole  of  Jebel  MUsa  is,  compared 
with  the  adjacent  mountains,  insignificant. 
The  conjunction  of  mountain  with  plain  is 
the  greatest  feature  of  this  site  ;  in  choosing 
it,  we  lose  in  the  mountain,  as  compared  with 
Serbdlt  but  we  gain  in  the  plain,  of  which 
Serbdl  has  nothing.  It  may  be  added  thai, 
supposing  Wady  Tayibeh  to  have  been  the 
encampment  '*  by  the  sea,"  as  stated  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  10,  three  routes  opened  there  before 
the  Israelites :  the  most  southerly  one  down 
the  plain  el  Kda  to  TVlr  7  the  most  northerly 
by  the  SarbUt  el  Khademi  and  the  middle 
one  by  Wady  Feirdn,  by  which  they  would 
pass  the  foot  of  Serbdl,  which  therefore  in 
this  case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Toyibeh 
reaches  the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called 
the  IT.  Mokatt^y  or  "  written  valley,"  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  rooks  which  line  it, 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Christian  hands,  but  whether  those  of  a 
Christian  people  localised  there  at  an  unknown 
period,  as  Lepsius  thinks,  or  of  passing  pil- 
grims, as  is  the  more  general  opinion,  is  likely 
to  continue  doubtftd. 

SIN'm,  a  people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12, 
as  living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known 
world.  They  may  be  identified  with  the 
classical  Sinae,  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
part  of  CfUna* 

SI'NITE,  a  tribe  of  Canaanites  (Gen.  x. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon 
district. 

SI'ON,  MOUNT.  1.  One  of  the  various 
names  of  Mount  Hermon  (Deut.  iv.  48  only). 
— 2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
ZioN,  the  famous  Mount  of  the  Temple  (1 
Mace.  iv.  87,  60,  v.  54,  vi.  48,  62,  viL  88, 
X.  11,  xiv.  27  ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Bev.  xiv.  1). 
[Jkrusaubm.] 

SI'BACH,  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
writer  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus. 

SI'RAH,  THE  WELL  OF,  from  which 
Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  iiL  26  only).    It  was  ap- 
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pnrently  on  the  northern  road  from  Hebron. 
There  is  a  spring  and  reservoir  on  the  west- 
3m  Bide  of  the  ancient  northern  road,  about 
one  mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  is  called  Am 
Sara. 

SIRION,  one  of  the  various  names  of 
Mount  Hermon  (Dent.  iii.  9 ;  Ps.  xxix.  6)  is 
remarkable. 

SIS'ERA,  captain  of  the  army  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan  who  reigned  in  Haxor.  He 
himself  resided  in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  particulars  of  the  rout  of  Megiddo  and 
of  Sisera's  flight  and  death  are  drawn  out 
under  the  heads  of  Ba&ax,  Dbbobau,  Jaxl, 

KlSBON. 

SIT'NAH,  the  second  of  the  two  wells  dug 
\>j  Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Oerar,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  the  herdmen  of  the  valley  dis- 
puted with  him  (Gen.  xxvi.  21). 

8IVAN.     [MoKTH.] 

SLAVE.  The  institution  of  slavery  was 
recognised,  though  not  established,  by  the 
Mosaic  Law  with  a  view  to  mitigate  its  hard- 
ship and  to  secure  to  every  man  his  ordinary 
rights. — I.  Hebrew  Slaves,  1.  The  oircum- 
sUnces  under  which  a  Hebrew  might  be 
reduced  to  servitude  were— (1)  poverty;  (i) 
the  commission  of  theft ;  and  (S)  the  exer- 
cise of  paternal  authority.  In  the  first  case, 
a  man  who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and 
was  unable  to  support  his  fiunily,  might  sell 
himself  to  another  Hebrew,  with  a  view  both 
to  obtain  maintenance,  and  perchance  a  sur- 
plus sufficient  to  redeem  his  property  (Lev. 
XXV.  25,  S9).  (2)  The  Commission  of  theft 
rendered  a  person  liable  to  servitude,  when- 
ever restitution  could  not  be  made  on  the 
Male  prescribed  by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  I). 
The  thief  was  bound  to  work  out  the  value  of 
hit*  restitution  money  in  the  service  of  him 
on  whom  the  theft  had  been  committed.  (9) 
The  exerdse  of  paternal  authority  was  limited 
to  the  sale  of  a  daughter  of  tender  age  to  be 
a  maidservant,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  her 
becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  2.  The  servitude  of  a  Hebrew 
might  be  terminated  in  three  ways : — (1)  by 
the  satisfaction  or  the  remission  of  all  claims 
against  him ;  (2)  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
year  of  JubUee  (Lev.  xxv.  40) ;  and  (8)  the 
expiraticn  of  six  years  from  the  time  that  his 
servitude  commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2  ;  Deut.  xv. 
12).  (4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtaining 
liberty  the  Rabbinists  added  as  a  fourth,  the 
death  of  the  master  without  leaving  a  son, 
there  being  no  power  of  claiming  the  slave 
on  the  part  of  any  heir  except  a  son.  If  a 
servant  did  not  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  his  service,  he  was  to 
fignify  his  intention  in  a  formal  manner 
before  the  Judges  (or  more  exactly  at  the 


place  of  Judgment),  and  then  the  muter  wm 
to  take  him  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his 
ear  through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxL  6),  diivii^ 
the  awl  into  or  **  unto  the  door,"  as  stated 
in  Deut.  xv.  17,  and  thus  fixing  the  scrvaot 
to  it.     A  servant  who  had  submitted  to  titk 
operation  remained,  aooording  to  the  words 
of  the  Law,  a  servant  "  tor  ever  **  (Ex.  xxL 
6).    These  words  are,  however,  inleriReted 
by  Josephus  and  by  the  Rabbinists  as  mean- 
ing until  the  year  of  Jubilee.    8.  The  ooedi- 
tion  of  a  Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  mcsoiB 
intolerable.    His  master  was  admooisbed  to 
treat  him,  not  "  as  a  bondservant,  bfit  as  aa 
hired  servant  and  as  a  sojourner,*'  and,  again. 
'*  not  to  ruto  over  him  with  rigour  **  (Lev. 
xxv.  89, 40,  48).    At  the  termination  of  bk 
servitude  the  master  was  ei\j<rined  not  t» 
"  let  him  go  away  empty,*'  but  to  remonerate 
him  liberally  out  of  his  fioek,  his  floor,  and 
his  winepress  (Deut.  xv.  IS,   14).     In  the 
event  of  a  Hebrew  beccuning  the  servmnt  of  a 
'*  stranger,*'  meaning  a  non-Hebrew,  tbt  ser^ 
vitude  could  be  terminated  only  in  two  ways, 
viz.  by  the  arrival  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  or 
by  the  repayment  to  the  master  of  the  pur- 
chase-money paid  fbr  the  servant,  Mtta  de- 
ducting a  sum  for  the  value  of  his  aartees 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servitade 
(Lev.  xxv.  47-55).    A  Hebrew  woman  might 
enter  into  voluntary  servitude  on  the  seore 
of  poverty,  and  in  this  case  she  was  enticed 
to  her  finsedom  after  six  years*  serviee,  tor 
gether  with  her  usual  gratuity  at  leaving^ 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  (Dent.  xv.  12, 
IS).    Thus  hx  we  have  seen  little  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  oonditioa  of  Hebrew  ser- 
vants.   In  respect  to  marriage  there  were 
some  peculiarities  which,  to  our  ideas,  would 
be  regarded  as  hardships.     A  master  mi^it, 
fbr  instance,  give  a  wife  to  a  Hebrew  servaat 
for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  beiag 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a 
slave,  but  a  non-Hebrew.    Should  he  leave 
when  his  term  had  expired,  his  wife  and 
children  would  remain  the  absolute  pitipeity 
of  the  master  (Ex.  xxL  4,  5).     Again,  a 
flUher  might  sell  his  young  daughter  to  a 
Hebrew,  with  a  view  either  of  marrying  her 
himself,  or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex. 
xxi.  7-9).  It  diminishes  the  i^parent  hai^ 
ness  of  this  prooeeding  if  we  look  on  tiM 
purchase-money  as  In  the  light  of  a  dowry 
given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  paienU 
of  the  bride;  still  more,  it  we  acoept  the 
Rabbinical  view  that  the  consent  of  the  maid 
was  required  before  the  marriage  oonld  takt 
place.    The  position  of  a  maiden  thus  sold 
by  her  father  was  subject  to  the  foUowing 
regulations:— (1)  She  could  not  "go oat  as 
the  men  servants  do,"  <.«.  the  could  notleavt 
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at  the  termination  of  six  yean,  or  in  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  if  her  master  was  willing  to  Ailfil 
the  object  for  which  he  had  porohased  her. 
(2)  Should  he  not  wish  to  marry  her,  he  should 
call  npon  her  friends  to  procure  her  release 
by  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money. 
(8)  If  he  betrothed  her  to  his  son,  he  was 
bound  to  make  such  provision  for  her  as  he 
would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4)  If 
either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her, 
took  a  second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the 
pr^udice  of  the  first.  (5)  If  neither  of  the 
three  first  specified  altematires  took  place, 
the  maid  was  entitled  to  immediate  and  gra- 
tuitous liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11).  The  custom 
of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Vast  numbers  of  He- 
brews were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war-captives 
at  different  periods  by  the  Phoenicians  (Joel 
iil.  6),  the  Philistines  (Joel  iU.  6  ;  Am.  1.  6), 
the  Syrians  (1  Mace.  iii.  41 ;  2  Maoc.  viiL 
11),  the  Egyptians  (Joseph.  Jni.  zii.  2,  §S), 
and,  above  all,  by  the  Bomans  (Joseph.  B.  J, 
▼i*  9,  §3).— II.  Noth-Hebrew  SlavM.—l.  The 
majority  of  Non-Hebrew  slaves  were  war- 
captives,  either  of  the  Canaanites  who  had 
survived  the  general  extermination  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered 
tnm.  the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num. 
xxxi.  36  ff.).  Besides  these,  many  were 
obtained  by  purchase  fhnn  foreign  slave- 
dealers  (Lev.  XXV.  44,  45) ;  and  others  may 
have  been  resident  foreigners  who  were  re- 
duced to  this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime. 
The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being 
the  class  described  as  "  bom  in  the  house  ** 
(Gen.  xiv.  14,  xvii.  12;  EccL  iL  7),  and 
hence  the  number  was  likely  to  increase  as 
time  went  on.  The  average  value  of  a  slave 
appears  to  have  been  thirty  shekels  (Ex.  xxi. 
82).  8.  That  the  slave  might  be  manu- 
mitted, appears  firom  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27 ;  Lev. 
xix.  20.  8.  The  slave  is  described  as  the 
*'  possession  "  of  his  master,  apparently  with 
a  special  reference  to  the  power  which  the 
latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heirs  as 
be  would  any  other  article  of  personal  pro- 
perty (Lev.  XXV.  45,  46) ;  the  slave  is  also 
deecribedas  his  master's  "money"  (Ex.  xxi. 
21),  i.  e.  as  representing  a  certain  money 
value.  Such  expressions  show  that  he  was 
regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of  a  chattel. 
But  on  the  other  hand  provision  was  made 
for  the  protection  of  his  person  (Lev.  xxiv. 
17,  22 ;  Ex.  xxi.  20).  A  minor  personal 
Injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  tooth, 
was  to  be  recompensed  by  giting  the  servant 
bU  Uberty  (Ex.  xxL  26,  27).  The  position 
of  the  slave  in  regard  to  religions  privileges 
was  favourable.  He  was  to  be  circumcised 
Sm.  D.  B. 


(Gen.  xvii.  12),  and  henee  was  entitled  to 
partake  of  the  Paschal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  44), 
as  well  as  of  the  other  religious  festivals 
(Deut.  xU.  12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  The  occu- 
pations of  slaves  were  of  a  menial  character, 
aa  implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  89,  consisting  partly 
in  the  work  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  per- 
sonal attendanee  on  the  master. 

SLIME,  translated  bitumen  in  the  Tulgate. 
The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  O.  T.  are  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
hist<»ians.  It  is  first  spoken  of  as  used  for 
cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  8).  The  bitumen 
pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in 
the  ancient  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history 
(Gen.  xiv.  10) ;  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in 
which  Moses  was  placed  was  made  impervious 
to  water  by  a  coating  of  bitumen  and  pitch 
(Ex.  ii.  8).  Herodotus  (i.  179)  tells  us  of 
the  bitumen  found  at  Is,  a  town  of  Babylonia, 
eight  days'  journey  fh)m  Babylon.  The  town 
of  Is,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  the  modem 
SU  or  Heett  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  four  days'  Journey  trom. 
Bagdad.  The  principal  bitumen  pit  at  Heet 
has  two  sourees,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall 
in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitu- 
men bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of 
naphtha. 

SLING.     [Abms,  p.  45.] 

SMITH.     [Hakdicbajht.] 

SMYB'NA,  the  city  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  Bevelatioa  ii.  8-11,  was  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  situated  twenty 
stades  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which 
after  a  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Lydians 
had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by  Haly- 


SNAIL.  1.  The  Hebrew  word  ikdHHl 
occurs  only  In  Ps.  Iviii.  8.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  T.  is  probably  correct.  The  term 
would  denote  either  a  lAmaz  or  a  Selix, 
which  are  particularly  noticeable  for  the 
slimy  track  they  leave  behind  them.  2.  The 
Hebrew  word  ChSmet  occurs  only  as  the 
name  of  some  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xL 
80.  Perhaps  some  kind  of  lizard  may  be 
intended. 

SNOW.  The  historical  books  of  the  Bible 
contain  only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  Call- 
ing (2  Sam.  xxUi.  20  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  22),  but 
the  allusions  in  the  poetical  books  are  so 
numerous  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  winter 
months  (Ps.  cxlviL  16,  cxlviii.  8).  The  snow 
lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest  ridge 
of  Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced, 
and  indeed  never  wholly  disappears;  the 
summit  of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens 
with  fhnen  snow.  Fr>m  these  sources  pro* 
S  K 
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bably  the  Jews  obtained  their  supplies  of  ioe 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling  their  beverages  in 
summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The  liability  to 
snow  must  of  course  vary  considerably  in  a 
country  of  such  varying  altitude  as  Palestine. 
At  Jerusalem  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more  in  January  and  February,  but 
it  seldom  lies.  At  Nazareth  it  falls  more 
frequently  and  deeply,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  fall  even  in  the  maritime  plain  of 
Joppa  and  about  Carmel. 

80.  "So  king  of  Eg3rpt"  is  once  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king 
of  Israel,  evidently  intending  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  messengers  to  him  and 
made  no  present,  as  had  been  the  yearly 
custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  has  been  identified  by  different  writers 
with  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethi- 
opian XXVth  dynasty,  called  by  Bfanetho, 
Sabakdn  (Shebek),  and  Sebichds  (Shebetek). 

SOAP.  The  Hebrew  term  bSrtth  is  a 
general  term  for  any  substanoe  of  eleantinff 
qualities.  As,  however,  it  appears  in  Jer. 
ii.  32,  in  contradistinction  to  nether ,  which 
undoubtedly  means  "natron,"  or  mineral 
alkali,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  b6r(th  refers  to 
vegetable  alkali,  or  some  kind  of  potash, 
which  forms  one  of  the  oBoal  ingredients  in 
our  soap.  Numerous  plants,  capable  of 
yielding  alkalies,  exist  in  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries ;  we  may  notice  one 
named  ffubeibeh  (the  ealeola  kali  of  botanists) 
found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ashes  of  which 
are  called  el-Kuli  firom  their  strong  alkaline 
properties. 

SO'COH.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah.  1.  In  the  district  of  the 
Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  85 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1  ; 
i  Chr.  xi.  7,  xxviii.  18).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius  it  bore  the  name  of  Soochoth,  and 
lay  between  8  and  9  Roman  miles  from  Eleu- 
theropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  It 
may  be  identified  with  esh-Shutoeikeh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  mountains  of  Judah. 
From  this  village  probably  came  "  Antigonns 
of  Sooo,"  who  lived  about  the  commencement 
of  the  8rd  century  b.o. — 8.  Also  a  town  of 
Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh. 
XV.  48).  It  has  been  discovered  about  10 
miles  8.W.  of  Hebron;  bearing,  like  the 
other  Socoh,  the  name  of  eah-^uweikeh. 

80I/0M,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Gomorrah,  but  also  with  Admah 
and  Zebolm,  and.  on  one  occasion  (Gen.  xlv.) 
with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom  was  evidentiy 
the  chief  town  in  the  settlement.  The  four 
are  first  named  in  the  ethnological  records  of 
Gen.  X.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites. 
The  next  mention   of  the  name  of  Sodom 


(Gen.  xiii.  10-18)  gives  more  certain  iiidk»- 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  city.  Abnai  and 
Lot  are  standing  together  between  Betbd 
and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking  a  survey  of  the  laad 
around  and  below  them.  Eastward  of  tiwB, 
and  absolutely  at  their  f!eet,  lay  the  ■*  cirdt 
of  Jordan.*'  The  whole  circle  was  one  great 
oasis— "a  garden  of  Jehovah"  (tbt.  10). 
In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  four  cities  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zebolm  ip- 
pear  to  have  been  rituated.  It  is  »«>*■— ty 
to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  are  identi- 
fied with  the  district  In  the  sabeeqiMBt 
account  of  their  destruction  (Gen.  six.),  tite 
top<^raphical  terms  are  employed  with  all 
the  precision  which  is  characteristic  of  wuiSk 
early  times.  The  mention  of  the  Jordan  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  situation  of  the  district, 
for  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south 
of  that  point.  The  catastrophe  hy  whidi 
they  were  destroyed  is  descrihed  in  Gen. 
xix.  as  a  shower  of  brimstone  and  fixe  fhm 
Jehovah.  However  we  may  interpret  the 
words  of  the  earliest  narrative  one  thing  ii 
certain,  that  the  lake  was  not  one  of  tiie 
agents  in  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  impUed 
in  any  of  the  later  passages  in  idiich  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  is  referred  to  throng^ 
out  the  Scriptures.  Quite  the  oontraiy. 
Those  passages  always  speak  of  the  distiiet 
on  which  the  oitiee  once  stood,  not  as  snb- 
merged,  but,  as  still  visible,  though  deeolste 
and  uninhabitable.  In  agreement  with  this 
is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  the  so- 
counts  of  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo  and 
Tacitus;  who,  however  vague  their  state- 
ments, are  evidently  under  the  beUef  ttat 
the  district  was  not  under  water,  and  that 
the  remains  of  the  towns  were  still  to  be 
seen.  From  all  these  passages,  though  mnA 
is  obscure,  two  things  seem  clear.  1.  ThMt 
Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the 
district  were  submerged  by  the  lake,  hot 
that  the  cities  were  overthrown  and  the  land 
spoiled,  and  that  it  may  still  be  seen  in  iti 
desolate  condition.  When,  however,  we  tarn 
to  more  modem  views,  we  discover  a  re> 
markable  variance  from  these  eondoskias. 
1.  The  opinion  long  current,  that  the  five 
eities  were  submerged  in  the  lake,  and  tiiat 
their  remains— walls,  columns,  and  capitals 
—might  be  still  discerned  below  the  water, 
hardly  needs  refutation  after  the  distinct 
statement  and  the  constant  implicatiaQ  of 
Scripture.  But — 3.  A  more  eerioos  de- 
parture ftt>m  the  terms  of  the  aneient  history 
is  exhibited  in  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the 
dties  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Laksw 
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Thlf  aiipears  to  bare  been  tbe  belief  of  Jose- 
pboB  and  Jerome.  It  seems  to  have  been 
udTersally  beld  by  tbe  mediaeval  bistoriaas 
and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by  modem 
topograpbers,  probably  witboat  exception. 
Tbere  are  several  grounds  for  tbis  belief; 
bat  tbe  main  point  on  wbicb  Dr.  Robinson 
rests  bis  ai^oment  is  tbe  situation  of  Zoar. 
(a.)  "Lot,"  says  be,  "Hed  to  Zoar,  vbiob 
was  near  to  Sodom  ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  probably 
in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak.**  {b.)  An- 
other consideration  in  favour  of  plac^g  tbe 
'  cities  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  tbe 
existence  of  similar  names  in  that  direction. 
(e.)  A  third  argument,  and  perhaps  the 
w^ghtiest  of  the  three,  is  the  existence  of 
the  salt  mountain  at  the  south  of  the  lake, 
and  its  tendency  to  split  off  in  columnar 
masses,  presenting  a  rude  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  salt  does  not  exist  at  other  spots  round 
the  lake.  It  thus  appears  that  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Sodom  no  satis&ctory  conclusion  can 
at  present  be  come  to.  On  the  one  hand  the 
narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state  positively 
that  it  lay  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long-continued 
tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots 
■eem  to  pronounce  with  almost  equal  posi- 
tireness  that  it  was  at  its  eouthem  end.^ 
Of  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed  tbe  city 
and  the  district  of  Sodom  we  can  hardly  hope 
OTer  to  form  a  satisfactory  conception.  Some 
catastrophe  tbere  undoubtedly  was.  But 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  were 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  tbe 
punishment  cannot  be  safely  determined  in 
the  almost  total  absence  of  exact  soientifle 
description  of  tbe  natural  features  of  the 
ground  round  the  lake.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  was 
caused  by  the  convulsion  which  formed 
the  Dead  Sea.  But  the  changes  which 
occurred  when  tbe  limestone  strata  of 
Syria  were  split  by  that  vast  fissure  which 
forms  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basin  of 
the  Salt  Lake,  must  not  only  have  taken 
place  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  period 
of  Abraham,  but  must  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  and  on  such  a  scale  as  to  destroy  all 
animal  life  Cir  and  near.  But  in  fiict  tbe 
narrative  of  Oen.  xix.  neither  states  nor 
implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
occurred.  If  it  were  possible  to  speeulate 
on  materials  at  once  so  slender  and  so  ob- 
■cure  as  are  (bmished  by  that  narrative,  it 
would  be  more  consistent  to  suppose  that  the 
actual  agent  in  the  ignition  and  destruction 
of  the  cities  had  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
tremendous  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  a 


diseharge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name 
Sodom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  burn- 
ing." The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  held  up  as  a  warning  in  numer- 
ous passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(2  Pet  ii.  6  ;  Jude  4-7  ;  Mark  vi.  11). 

SOI/OMITES.  This  word  does  not  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom ;  but  it  Is  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
those  who  practised  as  a  religious  rite  the 
abominable  and  unnatural  vice  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have 
derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  17  ;  1  K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii. 
46;  2  K.  xxiii.  7;  and  Job  xxxvi.  14 
(margin).  The  Hebrew  word  Kadeah  is  said 
to  be  derived  firom  a  root  kadaah,  which 
(strange  as  it  may  appear)  means  "pure," 
and  thence  "  holy."  TMs  dreadfbl  "  conse- 
cration," or  rather  desecration,  was  spread 
in  different  forms  over  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Phrygia,  Assyria,  Babylonia. 

SOL'OMON.  I.  JSarly  JAfe  and  Aeeeatum. 
— He  was  the  child  of  David's  old  age,  tbe 
last-bom  of  all  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).  The 
feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his  prophet-guide 
expressed  themselves  in  tbe  names  with 
which  they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearn- 
ings of  the  "  man  of  war  "  now  led  him  to 
give  to  the  new-bom  infant  tbe  name  of 
Solomon  (ShSldmdh « t?ie  peaceful  one), 
Nathan,  with  a  marked  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  king's  own  name  (David  » the 
darlinffy  the  beloved  one),  calls  the  infant 
Jedidiah  (Jedld-yah),  that  is  the  "darling  of 
the  Lord"  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25).  He  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Nathan  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  At  first,  apparently,  there 
was  no  distinct  purpose  to  make  him  his 
heir.  Absalom  is  still  the  king's  favourite 
son  (2  Sam.  xiU.  87,  xviii.  83)— is  looked 
on  by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  18,  xv.  1-6).  The  death  of 
Absalom,  when  Solomon  was  about  ten  years 
old,  left  the  place  vacant,  and  David  pledged 
his  word  in  seoret  to  Bathsheba  that  he,  and 
no  other,  should  be  the  heir  (1  K.  i.  18). 
— ^The  ficebleuess  of  David's  old  age  led  to 
an  attempt  which  might  have  deprived 
Solomon  of  tbe  throne  bis  father  destined 
for  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth 
to  Absalom,  like  Absalom  "was  a  goodly 
man  "  (I  K.  L  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years, 
backed  by  tbe  oldest  of  the  king's  friends  and 
counsellors.  Following  in  tbe  steps  of  Ab- 
salom, he  aMumed  the  kingly  state  of  a 
chariot  and  a  bodyguard.  At  last  a  time 
was  chosen  for  openly  proclaiming  him  as 
king.  A  solemn  feast  at  En-aooxL  was  to 
inaugurate  the  new  reign.  It  was  necessary 
for  those  whose  interests  were  endangered 
SMS 
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to  take  prompt  meaanres.  Bathaheba  and 
Nathan  took  oonnael  together.  The  king 
<ras  reminded  of  his  oath.  Solomon  went 
down  to  OiHOK,  and  was  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king.  The  shoute  of  his  followers 
fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the  guests  at 
AdonlJah's  banquet.  One  bj  one  they  rose 
and  departed.  The  plot  had  fkiled.  A  few 
months  more,  and  Solomon  found  himself, 
by  his  father's  death,  the  sole  oceapant  of 
the  throne.  The  position  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded was  unique.  Nerer  befbre,  and  nerer 
after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  take  its 
place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the 
East.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal. — Of  Solo- 
mon's personal  appearance  we  ha^e  no  direct 
description,  as  we  have  of  the  earlier  kings. 
There  are,  howerer,  materials  for  filling  up 
the  gap.  Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning 
may  be  latent  in  Ps.  zlr,,  or  the  Song  of 
Songs,  we  are  all  but  compelled  to  think  of 
them  as  haring  had,  at  least,  a  historical 
starting-point  They  tell  us  of  one  who  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time, 
**  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,"  the  face 
** bright  and  ruddy'*  as  his  (Other's  (Cant. 
T.  10;  1  Sam.  xtU.  43),  bushy  locks,  dark 
as  the  rawn's  wing,  yet  not  without  a 
golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  as  *'the  eyes  of 
doTss,"  the  i*  countenance  as  Lebanon,  excel- 
lent as  the  eedars,"  **  the  chiefest  among  ten 
thousand,  the  altogether  loTcly"  (Cant.  r. 
0-16).  Add  to  thU  all  gifts  of  a  noble,  far- 
reaching  intellect,  large  and  ready  sym- 
pathies, a  playful  and  genial  humour,  the 
lips  "ftall  of  grace,"  the  soul  "anointed" 
as  "with  the  oU  of  gladness"  (Ps.  xIt.), 
and  we  may  form  some  notion  of  what  the 
king  was  like  in  that  dawn  of  his  golden 
prime. — ^The  narratire  of  the  earliest  facts  im 
the  history  of  the  now  reign,  as  told  in  1  K. 
ii.,  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  Bathsheba, 
who  had  before  stirred  up  David  against 
Adon^ah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for 
him,  begging  that  AMshag  the  Shunamite, 
the  virgin  concubine  of  David,  might  be 
given  him  as  a  wife.  Solomon,  who  till  then 
had  professed  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
his  mother,  suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest 
wrath  at  this.  The  petition  is  treated  as 
part  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  Joab  and 
Abiathar  are  sharers.  AdontJah  is  put  to 
death  at  once.  Joab  is  slain  even  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which  he 
had  fled  as  an  asylum.  Abiathar  is  deposed, 
and  exiled,  sent  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  and  the  high-priest- 
hood transferred  to  another  family.  [Zadox.] 
— II.  Etign.  All  the  data  for  a  continuous  his- 
tory that  we  have  of  Solomon's  reign 


(a.)  The  duration  of  the  reign,  40  yean  [1 C 
xi.  43)  B.O.  1015-975.     (5.)  The  "mmnanr 
ment  of  the  Temple  in  the  4th,  Its  oompletiaa  in 
the  11th  year  of  his  reign  (1  K.  tL  1,  S7, 96]. 
(«.)  The  commenoement  of  his  own  palaee  in 
the  7th,  its  completion  in  the  20th  jmr  (I  C 
vii.  1 ;  )  Chr.  viiL  1).     (tL)  The  eeaqnert 
of  Hamath-Zobah,  and  the  oooaeqnait  fofoa- 
dation  of  cities  in  the  region  North  of  PsJes- 
tine  after  the  20th  year  (3  Chr.  vifi.  !-«}. 
With  materials  so  scanty  as  these*  it  will  be 
better  to  group  the  chief  fheta  in  sa  KsHer 
which  will  best  enable  us  to  ^»preeiate  their 
significance. — ^III.  Foreign  FoUeif, — 1.  Jl^gpL 
The  first  act  of  the  foreign  poUey  of  tke  new 
reign  must  have  been  to  nuwt  Israelites  a 
very  startling  one.    He  made  aflfadtj  wfth 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  by  marryinc  hii 
daughter    (1    K.  iU.   1).     The    immcdials 
results  were  probably    fhvoorable   enoogh. 
The   new    queen    brought  with  her    as    a 
dowry  the  firontier-dty  of   Oeaer,   against 
which,  as   threatening  the   tranqnilUty  of 
Israel,  and  as  still  possessed  by  a  lemuBMt 
of  the  old  Canaanites,  Pharaoh  had  led  his 
armies.    She  was  received  with  all  hoooar. 
A  separate  and  stately  paUoe  was  bidlt  to 
her,  before  long,  outside  the  dty  of  David 
(2  Chr.  viii.  11).    The  ultimate  iasne  of  the 
allianoe  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  in- 
politic.    There  may  have  been  a  xevolntin 
in  Egypt.    There  was  at  any  rate  a 
of  policy.     There  was  planned  the 
which  first  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Tte 
Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak  ea 
the  weakened  and  dismantled  iHtigAw»>  of  the 
son  of   Solomon.     2.   Tyre.     The  aOiaue 
with  the  Phoenician  king  rested  on  a  soi 
what  different  footing.    It  had  been  pert  cf 
David's  policy  ttom  the  *»*|p»"«"ig  of  his 
reign.    Hiram  had  been  "ever  a  lover  cf 
David."    As  soon  as  he  heard  of  SoIoomb's 
accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute  him. 
A  correspondence  passed  betweisn  ttm  two 
kings,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  caaoMrea. 
The  opening  of  Joppa  as  a  port  ereated  a  neir 
coasting-trade,  and  the  materials  tnmi  Tjn 
were  conveyed  to  it  on  floata,  and  thenee  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  iL  16).    In  return  ht 
these  exporto,  the  Phoenieians  were  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  com  and  oil  of  SdonkOB's 
territory.    The  results  of  the  alliance  did  aot 
end  here.    Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  they  entered  on  a  career  as  a 
commercial  people.    They  Jdned  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  tbs 
coasts  of  Spain.     Solomon's  possession  ot  tbs 
Edomite  coast  enabled  him  toopen  to  his  sQy 
a  new  world  of  commeroe.    The  ports  of 
Elath  and  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with  skip* 
of  Tarshish,  merohant-ehips,  nuumad  chasfir 
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bj  Phoeniciuis,  bat  bailt  at  Solomon's  ex- 
peiue,  which  saUeddown  the  Aelonitio  Gulf  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  lands 
which  had  before  been  hardly  known  eren 
bj  name.  8.  These  were  the  two  most  im- 
portant alliances.  The  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Euphrates  was  recognised  as  the 
boundary  of  Solomon's  kingdom  (3  Chr.  ix. 
26),  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Meso- 
potamian  monarchies  were  at  this  time  com- 
paratively feeble.  Other  neigh  bouring  nations 
were  content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the 
form  of  gifts  (2  Chr.  iz.  42).  4.  The  sur- 
rey of  the  influence  exercised  by  Solomon  on 
surrounding  nations  would  be  incomplete  if 
we  were  to  pass  orer  that  which  was  more 
directly  personal— the  tame  of  his  glory  and 
hie  wisdom.  Whererer  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
went,  they  carried  with  them  the  report, 
losing  nothing  in  its  passage,  of  what  their 
crews  had  seen  and  beard.  The  Journey  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  though  ftrom  its  circum- 
stances the  most  conspicuous,  did  not  stand 
alone.  She  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  connected  with  it  "the  name  of 
Jehorah"  (1  K.  x.  1).  She  came  with  hard 
questions  to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words 
just  quoted  may  throw  light  upon  their 
nature.  The  historians  of  Israel  delighted 
to  dwell  on  her  confession  that  the  reality 
surpassed  the  fune,  "the  one-half  of  the 
greatness  <^  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me" 
(2  Chr.  ix.  6).— IV.  Internal  History.— \.  The 
first  prominent  scene  in  Solomon's  reign  is 
one  which  presents  his  character  in  its 
noblest  aspect.  There  were  two  holy  places 
which  dirided  the  reverence  of  the  people, 
the  ark  and  its  prorisional  tabernacle  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  original  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which,  after  many  wanderings,  was 
now  pitched  at  Oibeon.  It  was  thought  right 
that  the  new  king  should  offer  solemn  sacri- 
fices at  both.  After  those  at  Gibeon  there 
came  that  vision  oi  the  night,  in  which  Solo- 
mon prayed,  not  for  riches,  or  long  life,  or 
▼ietory  orer  enemies,  but  for  a  *'  wise  and 
understanding  heart,"  that  he  might  Judge 
the  people.  The  *'  speech  pleased  the  Lord." 
The  wisdom  asked  for  was  given  in  large 
measure,  and  took  a  varied  range.  The  wide 
world  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
lives  and  characters  of.  men,  lay  before  him, 
and  he  took  oognisance  of  all.  But  the  highest 
wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the  highest  work, 
for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the  historian 
hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it.  The 
pattem-instanee  is,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
thoroughly  Oriental  (1  K.  ill.  16-28).  2.  In 
reference  to  the  king's  finances,  the  first 
tmpreasion  of  the  (acts  given  na  is  that  of 


abounding  plenty.  Large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  were  imported  firom  Ophir 
and  Tarshish  (I  K.  ix.  28).  All  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  subject-provinces  paid 
tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts,  in  money  and  in 
kind,  "  at  a  fixed  rate  year  by  year  "  (1  K.  x. 
25).  Monopolies  of  trade  contributed  to  the 
king's  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  The  king's 
domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out,  at  a 
fixed  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11).  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdom  were  bound 
each  in  turn  to  supply  the  king's  enormous 
household  with  provisions  (1  K.  iv.  21-28). 
The  total  amount  thus  brought  into  the  trea- 
sury in  gold,  exclusive  of  all  payments  in 
kind,  amounted  to  666  talents  (1  K.  x.  14). 
8.  It  was  hardly  possible,  however,  that 
any  financial  system  could  bear  the  strain  of 
the  king's  passion  for  magnificence.  The 
cost  of  the  Temple  was,  it  is  true,  provided 
for  by  David's  savings  and  the  offerings  of  the 
people ;  but  even  while  that  was  building,  yet 
more  when  it  was  finished,  one  structure  fol» 
lowed  on  another  with  ruinous  rapidity.  All 
the  equipment  of  his  court,  the  "  apparel "  of 
his  servants,  was  on  the  same  scale.  A  body- 
guard attended  him,  *'  threescore  valiant 
men,"  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of 
IsraeL  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for 
his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 
made  up  the  measure  of  his  magnificence 
(1  K.  iv.  26).  As  the  treasury  became 
empty,  taxes  multiplied  and  monopolies  be- 
came more  irksome.  The  people  complained, 
not  of  the  king's  idolatry,  but  of  their 
burdens,  of  his  "  grievous  yoke  "(IK.  xii.  4). 
Their  hatoed  fell  heaviest  on  Adoniram,  who 
was  over  the  tribute.  4.  A  description  of 
the  TxMPXA  erected  by  Solomon  is  given  else- 
where. After  seven  years  and  a  half  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  day  came  to 
which  all  Israelites  looked  back  as  the  cul- 
minating glory  of  their  nation.  The  ark 
ttom.  Zion,  the  tabernacle  fh>m  Gibeon,  were 
both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to 
the  new  Temple.  In  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  bulling  the  person  of  the  king  is  the 
one  central  object,  compared  with  whom  even 
priests  and  prophets  are  for  the  time  sub- 
ordinate. From  him  came  the  lofty  prayer, 
the  noblest  utterance  of  the  creed  of  Israel, 
setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  nearness  of 
the  Eternal  God,  One,  Incomprehensible, 
dwelling  not  In  temples  made  with  hands,  yet 
ruling  men,  bearing  their  prayers,  giving 
them  all  good  things,  wisdom,  peace,  righteous- 
ness. 8.  But  the  king  soon  fell  from  the 
loftiest  height  of  his  religious  Ufe  to  the 
lowest  depth.  Before  long  the  priests  and 
prophets  had  to  grieve  over  rival  temples  to 
Moloch,  Chemoeh,  Ashtaroth,  forms  of  ritual 
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not  idolatroas  only,  bat  cmel,  dark,  impure. 
This  eril  came  as  the  penalty  of  another 
(1  K.  xi.  1-8).  He  gave  himself  to  "  strange 
women."  He  found  himself  involved  in  a 
fascination  which  led  to  the  worship  of  strange 
gods.  Disasters  followed  before  long  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  what  was  politically 
a  blunder  as  well  as  religiously  a  sin.  The 
strength  of  the  nation  rested  on  its  unity, 
and  its  unity  depended  on  its  faith.  What- 
ever attractions  the  sensuous  ritual  which  he 
introduced  may  have  had  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Levites  must 
have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  entire 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order 
was  now  kindled  into  active  opposition  (1  K. 
xi.  28-39).  The  king  in  vain  tried  to  check 
the  current  that  was  setting  strong  against 
him.  The  old  tribal  jealousies  gave  signs  of 
renewed  vitality.  Ephraim  was  prepared 
once  more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  Judah, 
needing  special  control  (1  K.  xi.  28).  And 
with  this  weakness  within  there  came  attacks 
ttom  without.  The  king,  prematurely  old, 
must  have  foreseen  the  rapid  breaking  up  of 
the  great  monarchy  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Of  the  inner  changes  of  mind  and 
heart  which  ran  parallel  with  this  history 
Scripture  is  comparatively  silent.  Something 
may  be  learnt  fh)m  the  books  that  bear  his 
name.  They  represent  the  three  stages  of 
his  life.  The  Song  of  Songs  brings  before  as 
the  brightness  of  his  youth.  Then  comes  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the  stage  of  practical, 
prudential  thought.  The  poet  has  become 
the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  passed  into  the 
moralist.  But  the  man  passed  through  both 
stages  without  being  permanently  the  better 
for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phases  of 
his  life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted 
(Ecd.  i.,  ii.).  And  therefore  there  came,  as 
in  the  Confessions  of  the  Preacher,  the  great 
retribution. — V.  Legends. — Round  the  facts 
of  the  history,  as  a  nucleus,  there  gathers  a 
whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mahometan.  Even  in  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Ecdesiastes  we  find  strange  stories  of 
his  character.  He  left  behind  him  spells  and 
charms  to  cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evU 
spirits.  His  wisdom*  enabled  him  to  inter- 
pret the  speech  of  beasts  and  birds.  He 
knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs. 
Arabic  imagination  took  a  yet  wilder  flight. 
After  a  strong  struggle  with  the  rebellious 
Afreets  and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them 
and  cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  belonged 
the  magic  ring  which  revealed  to  him  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  visit 
of  the  queen  of  Sheba  fhrnished  some  three 
or  four  romances. 

SOLOMON'S  POKCH.  [PAUtcx;  Txmplc] 


SOLOMON'S  SERVANTS  (Childsbi  or). 
(Esr.  ii.  56,  58  ;  Neb.  vii.  57,  60).  Ite  per- 
sons thus  named  appear  in  the  Uats  of  tha 
exiles  who  returned  flrom  the  Captivi^. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  Cknaanites, 
who  were  reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  hdoC 
state,  and  compelled  to  labour  in  the  king's 
stone-quarries,  and  tn  bailding  his  palace* 
and  ciUes  (1  K.  v.  18,  14,  ix.  SO,  21 ;  2  Chr. 
viii.  7,  8).  They  appear  to  have  formed  e 
distinct  order,  inheriting  probably  the  nme 
functions  and  the  same  skill  as  their  aa- 
cestors. 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [CAwncLm.] 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wbdok, 
Book  op.] 

SOOTHSAYER.     [DmwATioK.] 

SO'PATER,  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Beroee,  tras 
one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  on  his 
return  Arom  Greece  into  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4). 

SORCERER.     [DrviNATiON.] 

SO'REE;  THE  VALLEY  OF,  a  wady  in 
which  lay  the  residenee  of  DiQUah  (Jadg. 
xvi.  4).  It  was  possibly  nearer  Gaoi  than 
any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine  cities,  sinee 
thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  capture 
at  Delilah's  house. 

SOSIP'ATER,  kinsman  or  fenow-tribeeoua 
of  St.  Paol  (Bom.  xvL  21),  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  Sopatbr  of  Beroea. 

SOS'THENES  was  a  Jew  at  Corinth,  who 
was  seized  and  beaten  in  the  presenos  of 
GaUio  (see  Acts  xviU.  12-17).  Paul  wrote 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  joinUy  in 
his  own  name  and  that  of  a  certain  Sosthenes 
whom  he  terms  **  the  brother"  (1  Cor.  L  1). 
Some  have  held  that  he  was  identiatl  with 
the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If  this 
be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a  later 
period,  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at 
Corinth,  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians. 
The  name  was  a  ocmmion  one,  and  hat  littte 
stress  can  be  laid  on  that  coincidence. 

SOUTH  RA'MOTH.  [Ramath,  No.  46S,  i.] 

SOW.      [SWIKE.] 

SOWER,  SOWING.  The  operation  of 
sowing  wiUi  the  hand  is  one  of  so  simple  a 
character,  as  to  need  little  description.  The 
Egyptian  paintings  fhmish  many  iUastra- 
tions  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ocndocted. 
The  sower  held  the  vessel  or  basket  ooatain- 
ing  the  seed,  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his 
right  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast.  The 
'*  drawing  out "  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the 
most  characteristic  action  of  the  sower,  in 
Ps.  cxxvi.  6  (A.  V.  *'  precious ")  and  Am. 
ix.  13.  In  wet  soils  the  seed  was  trodden  in 
by  the  feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxiL  20).  The 
sowing  season  commenced  in  October  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  Febroary,  wheat 
being  put  in  before,  and  barley  aher  the 
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beginning  of  Janoarj.  The  Mosaic  law  pro- 
hibited the  sowing  of  mixed  seed  (Ler.  six. 
10 ;  Dent.  xzii.  9). 

SPAIN  (1  Mace.  Tiii.  8 ;  Bom.  xr.  24,  28). 
The  local  designation,  Tarshish,  representing 
the  7iurte$$u$  of  the  Greeks,  probably  pre- 
railed  until  the  fame  of  the  Boman  wars 
in  that  country  reached  the  East,  when  it 
was  superseded  by  its  dassioal  name.  The 
mere  intention  of  St.  Paul  to  yisit  Spain  im- 
pliea  two  interesting  facts,  yiz.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Christian  community  in  that 
country,  and  this  by  means  of  Hellenistic 
Jews  resident  there. 

SPAKROW.  (Heb.  taippSr),  This  Heb. 
word  occurs  upwards  of  forty  times  in  the 
O.  T.  In  all  passages  excepting  two  it  is 
rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently  "bird"  or 
«*lbwL"  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8,  and  Ps.  cii.  7,  it 
is  rendered  **  sparrow ."  The  Greek  l.Tpovetw 
("sparrow,"  A.  V.)  occurs  twice  in  N.  T., 
Matt.  X.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7.  J^ppSr,  firom  a 
root  signif^g  to  "  chirp  "  or  "  twitter,"  ap- 
pears to  be  a  phonetic  representation  of  the 
eall-note  of  any  passerine  bird.  Although 
the  common  sparrow  of  England  {Passer  do- 
wtesHeus,  L.)  does  not  occur  in  the  Holy  Land, 
its  place  is  abundantly  supplied  by  two  rery 
cloeely  allied  Southern  species  {Passer  saliei' 
eola,  Vielll.,  and  Passer  eisalpina^  Tem.). 
Our  English  Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  mon- 
ttsnus,  L.)  is  also  rery  common,  and  may  be 
seen  in  numbers  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also 
about  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  mosque  of 
Omar.  This  is  perhaps  the  exact  species 
referred  to  in  Ps.  Ixxxir.  3.     Most  of  our 


commoner  small  birds  are  found  in  Palestine. 
The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  linnet, 
goldfinch,  corn-bunting,  pipits,  blackbird, 
song-thrush,  and  the  various  species  of  wag- 
tail abound.  The  rock  sparrow  {Petronia 
stulta,  Strickl.)  is  a  common  bird  in  the 
barer  portionA  of  Palestine,  eschewing  woods, 
and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  alone  on 
the  top  of  a  rook  or  on  any  large  stone. 
From  this  habit  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
the  bird  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  "the 
sparrow  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  house- 
top ;"  but  as  the  rock  sparrow,  though  found 
among  ruins,  never  resorts  to  inhabited 
buildings,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
bird  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes  is  the  blue 
thrush  {Petroeostyphitts  eyaneus).  It  is  a 
solitary  bird,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own 
speeies,  and  rarely  more  than  a  pair  are  seen 
together.  There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the 
singing  of  birds  in  the  Scriptures,  Ecoles.  xii.  4 
andPs.  dv.  12.  As  the  peabnist  is  here 
speaking  of  the  sides  of  streams  and  rivers,  he 
probably  had  in  his  mind  the  bulbul  of  the 
country,  or  Palestine  nightingale  {Izos  xantho» 
pygiusy  Hempr.),  a  bird  not  veryfttr  removed 
from  the  thrush  tribe,  and  a  closely  allied 
species  of  which  is  the  true  bulbul  of  Persia 
and  India. — Small  birds  were  probably  as 
ordinary  an  article  of  consumption  among  the 
Israelites  as  they  stUl  are  in  the  markets  both 
of  the  Continent  and  of  the  East  (Luke  xii.  6 ; 
Matt  X.  29).  There  are  four  or  five  simple 
methods  of  fowling  practised  at  this  day  in 
Palestine  which  are  probably  identical  with 
those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T.  The  simplest, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  suecessfhl,  among 
the  dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the 
throw-stick.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a 
short  stick,  about  18  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  the  game  has  been 
discovered,  the  stick  is  hurled  with  a  re- 
volving motion  so  as  to  strike  the  legs  of  the 
bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes  at  a  rather 
higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the  victim, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon, 
begins  to  rise,  its  wings  are  struck  and  it  is 
slightly  disabled.  The  fleet  pursuers  soon 
come  up,  and,  using  their  burnouses,  as  a 
sort  of  net,  catch  and  at  once  cut  the  throat 
of  the  game.  A  more  scientific  method  of 
fowling  is  that  alluded  to  in  Eoclus.  xi.  80, 
by  the  use  of  decoy-birds.  Whether  folconry 
was  ever  employed  as  a  mode  of  fowling  or 
I  not  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  practified  with  much  care  and  skill 
by  the  Arab  Inhabitants  of  Syria,  though  not 
in  Judaea  proper. 

SPARTA  (1  Maoo.  xiv.  16 ;  2  Maoo.  v.  9  : 
A.  v.  "  Lacedaemonians  ").  In  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees  menuon  u  made  of  a  le- 
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xaarkable  oorretpondenoe  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Spartana,  which  haa  been  the  eabjeet 
of  much  discoaaion.  The  alleged  Cuts  are 
briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeaToored 
to  strengthen  his  goTemment  by  foreign  alli- 
ances (B.C.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  renew 
a  friendly  intercourse  which  had  been  begun 
at  an  earlier  time  between  Areas  and  Onias, 
on  the  ground  of  their  common  descent  from 
Abraham  (1  Mace.  xiL  5-23).  The  embassy 
was  faToorably  receired,  and  after  the  death 
of  Jonathan  "the  friendship  and  league" 
was  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Maec  xir.  16- 
23).  Several  questions  arise  out  of  these 
statements.  1.  The  whole  context  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  independent  reference 
to  the  connexion  of  the  **  Lacedaemonians  " 
and  Jews  in  i  Mace.  t.  9,  seem  to  prore 
clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Spartans, 
properly  so  called.  S.  The  actual  relatiimship 
of  the  Jews  and  Spartans  (S  Mace  r.  9)  is 
an  ethnological  error,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  certain,  ttom  an 
independent  passage,  that  a  Jewish  colony 
existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early  time  (1  Hacc 
XT.  28).  8.  The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  date  of 
the  first  correspondence  is  increased  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  names  iuTolTcd.  Two  kings 
bore  the  names  Areus,  one  of  whom  reigned 
B.C.  809-265,  and  the  other,  his  grandson, 
died  B.C  257,  being  only  eight  years  old. 
The  same  name  was  also  borne  by  an  adven- 
turer, who  occupied  a  prominent  position  at 
Sparta,  b.o.  184.  In  Judaea,  again,  three 
high  priests  bore  the  name  Onias,  the  first 
of  whom  held  office  b.c.  880-809  (or  800) ; 
the  second  b.c.  240-226;  and  the  third 
B.C.  198-171.  Josephus  is  probably  correct 
in  fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III. 

SPEAR.     [Arms.] 

SPEARMEN.  The  word  thus  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  28  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  its  meaning  is  extremely 
obscure.  They  were  probably  troops  so 
lightly  armed,  as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on 
the  march  witii  mounted  soldiers. 

SPICE,  SPICES.  1.  Hebrew  i}^Ssam,5«MSh 
orMtem.  In  Cant.  v.  1.  "I  have  gathered  my 
myrrh  with  my  spice,"  the  word  points  ap- 
parently to  some  definite  substance.  In  the 
other  places,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Cant.  i.  18,  vl.  2,  the  words  refer  more  gtne- 
rally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the  principal 
of  which  was  that  of  the  balsam  or  balm  of 
Oilead ;  the  tree  which  yields  this  subsUnce 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  BaUamo- 
SendroH  opiAdltamvm,  The  balm  of  Gilead 
tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa, 
and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  foliage. 
The  balsam  is  chiefly  obtained  tnm  incisions 


in  the  bark,  but  the  substance  is  |uoc«e< 
also  from  the  green  and  ripe  berriea.  1.  jr«- 
e6tk  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliiL  11).  The  aoit 
probable  explanation  is  that  whkdi  refen  tW 
word  to  the  Arabic  nakefat,  i. «.  ••  the  gmi 
obtained  from  the  Tragacanth  **  (AMtrmfolmy. 
$,  Bammtm,  A  general  term  to  demote  those 
aromatic  substances  which  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil,  the  inesMS 
offerings,  fte.  The  spices  mentioned  aa  Mag 
used  by  Nioodemus  for  the  preparatioa  of  oer 
Lord's  body  (John  xix.  89,  40)  sure  •*u;ynh 
and  aloes,"  by  which  latter  word  maft  be 
understood  not  the  aloes  of  medicine  iM^\ 
but  the  highly-eoented  wood  of  the  AfmOmrm 


Bmlrn  of  QflMd. 


SPIDER.  The  Hebrew  word  'tfcedMsA  in 
Job  viii.  14  ;  Is.  lix.  5,  is  correctly  rendered 
**  spider."  But  SHt&mith  is  wrongly  trans- 
lated '*  spider "  in  Prov.  xxx.  28  ;  it  refers 
probably  to  some  kind  of  liaard. 

SPIKENARD  (Heb.  tOrd)  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  O.  T.,  viz.  in  Cant  i.  12,  ir.  IS, 
14.  The  ointment  with  which  our  Lord  wae 
anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  Simon'a  hooeo 
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at  Bethany  eonsifted  of  this  preoiona  sab- 
atance,  the  ooetlinew  of  which  may  be  in- 
ferred firom  the  indignant  sorpriBe  manifested 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  transaction 
(■ee  Mark  xiv.  8-5  ;  John  xil.  3,  5).  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  tunbul  is  by  Arabian  authors 
used  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  nof 
do9.  Dr.  Boyle  having  ascertained  that  the 
Jatamansmt  one  of  the  Hindu  synonyms  for  the 
ntnbulf  was  annually  brought  tram  the  moun- 
tains overhanging  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
rivers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some  of 
these  fkesh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Saharunpore.  This  plant 
has  been  called  NardoBtaehyg  jatomann  by 
De  Candolle. 


SPINNING.  The  notices  of  spinning  in 
the  Bible  are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv.  25,  26  ; 
Matt.  Ti.  28;  and  Prov.  xxxL  19.  The 
latter  passage  implies  (according  to  the  A.  Y.) 
the  use  of  the  same  instruments  which  have 
been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning  down  to  the 
present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and  spindle.  The 
distaff,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  term  so  rendered 
means  the  spindle  itself,  while  that  rendered 
'*  spindle  "  represents  the  whirl  of  the  spindle, 
a  button  of  circular  rim  which  was  affixed  to 
it,  and  gave  steadiness  to  its  circular  motion. 
The  '*  whirl "  of  the  Syrian  women  was  made 
of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  spindle 
was  held  perpendicularly  in  the  one  hand, 


while  the  other  was  employed  in  drawing  out 
the  thread. 

SPONGE  is  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xxvU.  48 ;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  John  xix. 
29).  The  commercial  value  of  the  sponge 
was  known  from  very  early  times ;  and  al- 
though there  appears  to  be  no  notice  of  it  in 
the  0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily 
have  obtained  it  good  fh>m  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

STACH'TS,  a  Christian  at  Borne,  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
(xvi.  9). 

SPOUSE.  [MAnaiAoa.] 
8TACTE  (Heb.  ndti^)^  the  name  of  one  of 
the  sweet  spices  which  composed  the  holy 
incense  (see  Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Hebrew  word 
occurs  once  again  (Job  xxxvi.  27).  Some 
identify  the  nSt&f  with  the  gum  of  the  storax 
tree  {Styrax  qffieinale)^  but  all  that  is  posi- 
tively  known  is  that  it  signifies  an  odorous 
distillation  from  some  plant. 

STAB  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.     [Maoz.] 
8TATEB.     [MoirxT,  p.  355.] 
STEEL.     In   all  eases   where  the   word 
*'  steel"  occurs  in  the  A.  Y.  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  is  "  copper." 

STEPH'ANAS,  a  Christian  convert  of 
Corinth  whose  household  Paul  baptised  as 
the  *•  first  fhiits  of  Achaia  "  (1  Cor.  i.  16, 
xvi.  15). 

STE'PHEN,  the  First  Christian  Martyr, 
was  the  chief  of  the  Seven  (commonly  called 
DaACOMs)  appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints 
in  the  early  Church  of  Jerusalem,  made  by 
the  Helleni^  against  the  Hebrew  Christians. 
His  Greek  name  indicates  his  own  Hellenistic 
origin.  His  importance  is  stamped  on  the 
narrative  by  a  reiteration  of  emphatic  almost 
superlative  phrases :  *'  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost "  (Acta  vi.  5) ;  *<  m\  of  grace 
and  power  "  (ib.  8) ;  irresistible  **  spirit  and 
wisdom  "  (ib.  10) ;  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(vii.  55).  He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  fiftr  above  his  particular  office. 
First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the  "great 
wonders  and  miracles  that  he  did."  Then 
begins  a  series  of  disputations  with  the  Hel- 
lenistio  Jews  of  North  Aftrica,  Alexandria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in  race  and 
birthplace.  The  subject  of  these  disputations 
is  not  expressly  mentioned ;  but,  ftrom  what 
follows,  it  it  evident  that  he  struck  into  a  new 
vein  of  teaching,  which  evidently  caused  his 
martyrdom.  Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  Christian  community  had  clung 
in  their  worship,  not  merely  to  the  Hdy 
Land  and  the  Holy  aty,  but  to  the  Holy 
Place  of  the  Temple.  This  local  wership, 
with  the  Jewish  customs  belonging  to  it,  he 
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now  denoanced.  So  we  most  infer  from  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  confirmed 
as  they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence.  He 
was  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hel> 
lenistic  Jews,  and  brought  before  the  San- 
hedrin.  His  speech  in  his  defence,  and  his 
execution  by  stoning  outside  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  are  related  at  length  in  the  Acts 
(vii.).  Those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  exe- 
cution were  the  persons  who  had  taken  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  denouncing 
him  (Deut.  xvii.  7  ;  comp.  John  Till.  7).  In 
this  instance,  they  were  the  witnesses  who 
had  reported  or  mis-reported  the  words  of 
Stephen.  They,  according  to  the  custom, 
stripped  themselves  *,  and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent leaders  in  the  transaction  was  deputed 
by  custom  to  signify  his  assent  to  the  act  by 
taking  the  clotbes  into  his  custody,  and  stand- 
ing over  them  whilst  the  bloody  work  went 
on.  The  person  who  officiated  on  this  oooa- 
Bion  was  a  young  man  ft-om  Tarsus— the 
future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     [Pavu] 

STOCKS.  The  term  **  stocks "  is  applied  in 
the  X.  V.  to  two  different  articles,  one  of  which 
answers  rather  to  our  pillory ;  while  the  other 
answers  to  our  "  stocks,"  the  feet  alone  being 
confined  in  it.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was 
confined  in  the  first  sort  (Jer.  xx.  S),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  mode  of 
punishment  in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  26),  as  the 
prisons  contained  a  chamber  for  the  special 
purpose,  termed  "  the  house  of  the  pillory  " 
(2  Chr.  xvL  10;  A.  V.  "prison-house"). 
The  stocks,  properly  so-called,  are  noticed  in 
Job  xUL  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  34. 
The  term  used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V. 
"stocks  ")  more  properly  means  a  fetter. 

STOICS.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who 
are  mentioned  together  in  Acts  xviL  18,  re- 
present the  two  opposite  schools  of  practical 
philosophy  which  survived  the  fall  of  higher 
speculation  in  Greece.  The  Stoic  school  was 
founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium  (e.  b.c.  280),  and 
derived  Its  name  from  the  painted  "  portico  " 
(oTod)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was  fol- 
lowed by  Cleanthes  (o.  b.&  260),  Cleanthes  by 
Chrysippus  (e.  b.c.  240),  who  was  regarded  as 
the  intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system. 
The  ethical  system  of  the  Stoics  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  a  close  connexion 
with  Christian  morality.  But  the  morality 
of  stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that 
of  Christianity  on  humility ;  the  one  upholds 
individual  independence,  the  other  absolute 
faith  in  another ;  the  one  looks  for  consola- 
tion  in  the  issue  of  fote,  the  other  in  Provi- 
dence; the  one  is  limited  by  periods  of 
cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consummated  in  a 
personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 

STOMACHEK.      The    Hebrew   word,  so 


translated,  describes  some  aitiele  of  taoo]* 
attire  (Is.  iii.  24),  the  charaeter  of  whkh  is  a 
mere  matter  of  conjecture. 

STONES.  Besides  the  ordinary  uses  to 
which  stones  were  applied,  we  may  mention 
that  large  stones  were  set  up  to  oommesMnta 
any  remarkable  events  (Gen.  zxvilL  18, 
XXXV.  14,  xxxi.  45  ;  Josh.  iv.  9 ;  1  Sam.  vfi. 
12).  Such  stones  were  oocasioiially  eoos^ 
crated  by  anointing  (Gen..xxviiL  18).  A 
similar  practice  existed  in  heathoi  co^mtrisi^ 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence  these  stones 
were  described  in  Phoenicia  by  a  name  very 
similar  to  Bethel,  vix.  hattplia.  The  only 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  eonsistB 
in  the  custom  of  anointing.  That  the  wor> 
ship  of  stones  prevailed  among  the  bcethsB 
nations  surrounding  Palestine,  and  was  bor- 
rowed firom  them  by  apostate  Israelites^ 
appears  firom  Is.  IviL  6,  aooording  to  the 
ordinary  rendering  of  the  passage. — Stones 
are  used  metaphorically  to  denote  hardness 
or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  87  ;  Ex.  xL  It, 
xxxvi.  26),  as  well  as  flnnnesa  or  strength 
(Gen.  xlix.  24).  The  members  of  the  Cboidi 
are  called  "living  stones,"  as  eontzibotlBir 
to  rear  that  living  temple  in  which  Ouist. 
himself  "  a  Uving  sfoiM,"  is  the  diief  or 
head  of  the  oorner  (Eph.  iL  20-22 ;  1  FeL  iL 
4-8). 

STONES,  PRECIOUS.  Predoos  stooes 
are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; they  were  known  and  very  highly 
valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The  Tyrians 
traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria 
(Ex.  xxvU.  16).  The  merchantt  of  Sheiba 
and  Raamah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doobtless 
India  and  Ceylon,  supplied  the  nurkets  of 
Tyre  with  various  precious  stones.  The  art 
of  engraving  on  precious  stones  was  knovm 
from  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen.  xxxvffl. 
18).  The  twelve  stones  of  the  In^estplats 
were  engraved  each  one  with  the  name  ofoee 
of  the  tribes  (Ex.  xxviii.  17-21).  Predoos 
stones  are  used  in  Scripture  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  signify  value^  beauty,  durability, 
&o.,  in  those  objects  with  which  they  are 
compared  (see  Cant.  v.  14 ;  Is.  liv.  11, 12; 
Lam.  iv.  7  ;  Rev.  iv.  8,  xxL  10,  21). 

STONING.     [PuMiSHinufn.] 

STORK  (Heb.  chatiddh).  The  White 
Stork  {deomia  albOf  L.)  is  one  of  the  largess 
and  most  conspicuous  of  land  birds,  standiBf 
nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its 
wings  and  its  bright  red  beak  and  legs  oon- 
trasting  finely  with  the  pure  white  of  ts 
plumage  (Zeoh.  v.  9).  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  man  it  devours  readily  all  kinds  of  offld 
and  garbage.  For  this  reason,  doubOsss,  It 
is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  by  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Lev.  xi.  19 ;  Deut.  xir.  18). 
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The  range  of  the  white  stork  extends  orer 
the  whole  of  Europe,  except  the  British 
Isles,  where  it  is  now  only  a  rare  visitant, 
and  over  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  as  far 
at  least  as  Birmah.  The  Black  Stork  {Cieo- 
nia  nigra,  L.)i  thongh  less  ahundant  in 
places,  is  scarcely  less  widely  distrihutcd, 
but  has  a  more  easterly  range  than  its  con- 
quer. Both  species  are  very  numerous  in 
Palestine.  'While  the  black  stork  is  never 
found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marshy 
places  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of 
the  loftiest  trees;  the  white  stork  attaches 
itself  to  man,  and  for  the  serrice  which  it 
renders  in  the  destruction  of  reptiles  and  the 
removal  of  offal  has  been  repaid  from  the 
earliest  times  by  protection  and  reverence. 
The  derivation  of  chiuiddh  (firom  eheaed^ 
**  kindness  ")  points  to  the  paternal  and  filial 
attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
been  a  type  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than 
the  Greeks  and  Komans. 


Whha  Stork  (Oieomia  alba). 

STRAIN  AT.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders 
Matt.  xxui.  24,  "  Te  blind  guides  I  which 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel." 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this  obscure 
phrase  is  due  to  a  printer's  error,  and  that 
the  true  reading  is  **  strain  out."  Archbishop 
Trench  gives  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
passage  from  the  letter  of  a   traveller  in 


North  Africa,  who  says :  "  In  a  ride  from 
Tangier  to  Tetuan,  I  observed  that  a  Moorish 
soldier  who  accompanied  me,  when  he  drank, 
always  unfolded  the  end  of  his  turban  and 
placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota,  drinking 
through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  tLe  gnaU, 
whose  larvae  swarm  in  the  water  of  that 
country." 

STRANGER.  A  "  stranger  "  in  the  tech- 
nical  sense  of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
person  of  foreign,  i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extrac- 
tion resident  within  the  limits  of  the  promised 
land.  He  was  distinct  from  the  proper 
**  foreigner,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still  be- 
longed to  another  country,  and  would  only 
visit  Palestine  as  a  traveller :  he  was  still 
more  distinct  firom  the  "nations,"  or  non- 
Israelite  peoples.  The  term  may  be  compared 
with  our  expression  **  naturalized  foreigner." 
The  terms  applied  to  the  "stranger"  have 
special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his  residing  in 
the  land.  The  existence  of  such  a  class  of 
persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  account- 
ed for :  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  that  accom- 
panied them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  88}  formed 
one  element;  the  Omaanitish  population, 
which  was  never  wholly  extirpated  from  their 
native  soil,  formed  another  and  a  still  more 
important  one  ;  captives  taken  in  war  formed 
a  third ;  fugitives,  hired  servants,  merchants, 
&c.,  formed  a  fourth.  The  enactments  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  political  and 
social  position  of  resident  strangers,  were  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Deut.  xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  stranger  appears  to  have  been 
eligible  to  all  civil  offices,  that  of  king  ex- 
cepted (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In  regard  to  religion, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  stranger 
should  not  infringe  any  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  cir- 
cumcision (Ex.  xii.  44) ;  if  he  was  indepen- 
dent, it  was  optional  with  him  ;  but  if  he  re- 
mained uncircumcised,  he  was  prohibited  from 
partaking  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  and 
could  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  citizen.  Liber- 
ty was  also  given  in  regard  to  the  use  of  pro- 
hibited food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was 
circumcised,  no  distinction  existed  in  regard 
to  legal  rights  between  the  stranger  and  the 
Israelite.  The  Israelite  is  enjoined  to  treat 
him  as  a  brother  (Lev.  xix.  34  ;  Deut.  x.  19). 
It  also  appears  that  the  "  stranger  "  formed 
the  class  whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii. 
45;  Lev.  xxi^  10,  xxv.  0,  40.  The  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Mosuie  regulations  respecting 
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•trangen  prescnta  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
rigid  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  growth 
of  this  spirit  dates  trom  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

STRAW.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  at 
fodder  for  their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels 
(Gen.  xxlT.  25 ;  IK.  Iv.  28  ;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixv. 
25).  There  Is  no  intimation  that  straw  was 
nsed  for  U^ter.  It  was  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  ▼.  7,  16), 
being  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay  to 
make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent 
their  cracking. 

STREAM   OF  EGYPT   (Is.    xxrii.    12). 

[RiTKR  OF  EOYPT.] 

STREET.  The  streets  of  a  modem  Orien- 
tal town  presented  a  great  contrast  to  those 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  being  generally 
narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy,  even  in  the 
best  towns.  Their  character  is  mainly  fixed 
by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  architecture, 
the  narrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme  heat, 
and  the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  most  part  into  the 
inner  court.  The  street  called  "  Straight," 
in  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  narrowness :  it  was  a  noble 
thoroughfare,  100  feet  wide,  divided  in  the 
Roman  age  by  colonnades  into  three  avenues, 
the  central  one  for  foot  passengers,  the  side 
passages  for  vehicles  and  horsemen  going  in 
different  directions.  The  shops  and  ware- 
houses were  probably  collected  together  Into 
bazars  In  ancient  as  in  modem  times  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  21),  and  perhaps  the  agreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter 
should  **  make  streets  in  Damascus  **  (1  K. 
XX.  84),  was  in  reference  rather  to  bazars, 
and  thus  amounted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
«iM  commerdL  That  streets  occasionally  had 
names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxtii.  21 ;  Acts  ix. 
11.  That  they  were  generally  nnpaved  may 
be  inferred  from  the  notices  of  the  pavement 
laid  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Antiooh,  and  by 
Herod  Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Henoe 
pavement  forms  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  ideal  Jerusalem  (Tob.  xiii.  17 ;  Rev. 
xxi.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar  in  a  modem 
town  is  locked  up  at  night :  the  same  custom 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  andent  times 
(Cant.  iU.  8). 

STRIPES.      [PUKISHXBKTS.] 

SUCCOTH.  1.  An  anolent  town,  first 
heard  of  in  the  account  of  the  homeward 
Journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram  (Gen. 
xxxlli.  17).  The  name  is  derived  ttom.  the 
fact  of  Jacob's  having  there  put  up  **  booths  " 
{Sue&Sth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a  house 
fas  himself.    From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob's 


return  it  seems  that  Sueooth  UybetwecD 
Pkxiel,  near  the  ford  of  the  torrent  Jabtek, 
and  Shechem  (e<»np.  xxzlL  SO,  and  T^zia- 
18).  In  accordance  with  this  to  the  BOBtiaB 
of  Suecoth  in  the  narrative  of  Oideon's  per- 
suit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmnnna  (Jody.  vin.  5* 
17).  It  would  appear  fhnn  this  paasafe ttii 
it  lay  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  oorrobontei 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  if 
Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Suoooth  is  named  one 
again  after  this — in  1  K.  vii.  46  ;  3  Chr.  iv. 
17 — as  marking  the  spot  at  which  the  hrMS 
foundries  were  placed  for  easting  the  metal- 
work  of  the  Temple.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  known  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  sayi 
that  there  was  then  a  town  named  Soeboth 
beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  district  of  Scytb»> 
polls.— 8.  The  first  camping-plaoe  of  the 
Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xiL  87, 
xiii.  20  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6). 

SUCCOTH-BENO'TH  oocors  only  is  3  K. 
xvii.  80.  It  has  generally  been  soppoeed 
that  this  term  is  pure  Hebrew,  and  wgnffirs 
the  "  tents  of  daughters ; "  which  aojoe  ex* 
plain  as  **  the  booths  in  which  the  daughters 
of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  themselves  in 
honour  of  their  idcd,"  others  as  **  soull  taber- 
nacles in  which  were  contained  images  of 
female  deities.*'  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  thinks 
that  Suoooth-benoth  represents  the  Chaklacaa 
goddess  Zirhamit^  the  wife  of  Merodadt,  who 
was  especially  worshipped  at  Babylon. 

SUK'KIIMS,  a  nation  mentioned  (2  Chr. 
xii.  8)  with  the  Lubim  and  Coshlm  as  sop- 
plying  part  of  the  army  whieh  came  with 
Shishak  out  of  Egypt  when  he  invaded  Jodah. 
The  Sukkiims  may  correspond  to  some  one  of 
the  shepherd  or  wandering  noes  mentioBel 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

SUN.  In  the  history  of  the  ereatioo  the 
sun  is  described  as  the  "greater  light**  ii 
contradistinotion  to  the  moon  or  **  lesser 
light,*'  in  conjunction  with  which  it  was  te 
serve  **  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  for  years,**  while  its  special  ofllee 
was  *<  to  mle  the  day  '*  (Gen.  L  14-16).  Tht 
**  signs  '*  referred  to  were  probaUy  soeh  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  wen 
regarded  as  conveying  premonitions  of  cominf 
events  (Jer.  x.  2 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  with  Lake 
xxL  25).  The  Joint  influence  assigned  to  the 
sun  and  moon  in  deciding  the  **  seasons,**  both 
for  agricultural  operations  and  for  reUgioat 
festivals,  and  also  in  regulating  the  lengtk 
and  subdivisions  of  the  **  years,*'  eorreetiy 
describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar  ani 
solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  lob* 
sequently  to  the  Mosaic  period.  Son-rl* 
and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  rf 
time  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivsncsi 
for  telling  the  hoar  of  the  day. 
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these  two  points  the  Jews  recognised  tliree 
periods,  Tis.  when  the  son  became  hot,  abcmt 
•  A.M.  (1  Sam.  xL  9 ;  Neh.  Tii.  3) ;  the  double 
light  or  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  18 ;  3  Sam.  It.  5), 
and  **  the  cool  of  the  daj  "  shortly  before  sun- 
set (Oen.  iii.  8).  The  son  also  served  to  fix 
the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  which  were  represented 
respectiTely  bj  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun 
(Is.  xlT.  6 ;  Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter  (Gen. 
xiiL  14 ;  Joel  iL  20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter 
(Dent.  xxxiiL  23 ;  Job  xxxvii.  17  ;  Ez.  xl. 
S4) ;  or  otherwise  by  their  position  relatiTe 
to  a  person  facing  the  rising  sun — ^before, 
behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
hand  (Job  xxUi.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun  is  fluently  referred  to  (Josh.  x. 
IS ;  2  K.  XX.  11 ;  Ps.  xix.  8 ;  Eool.  i.  5 ; 
Hab.  iii.  11). — ^The  worship  of  the  sun,  as  the 
most  prominent  and  powerful  agent  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  countries  a4iacent  to  Pales- 
tine. The  Arabians  appear  to  hare  paid 
direct  worship  to  it  without  the  intenrention 
of  any  statue  or  symbol  (Job  xxxi.  28,  27), 
and  this  simple  sty|e  of  wcMrship  was  proba- 
bly fomiliar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in 
Chaldaca  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  sun  during  the  oap- 
tiTity  in  Egypt,  both  fhnn  the  contiguity  of 
On,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  as 
implied  in  the  name  itself  (On=the  Hebrew 
Bethshemesh,  **  house  of  the  sun,*'  Jer.  xliiL 
13),  and  also  ftrom  the  connexion  between 
Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  {**  he  who  belongs  to 
Ba  "),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After 
their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came 
in  contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry, 
which  originated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun ; 
such  as  the  Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Holech  or  Milcom  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the 
Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish 
kings,  may  be  inferred  ftrom  the  fitct  that  the 
horses  sacred  to  the  sun  were  stalled  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiiL  11). 
— In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture 
the  sun  is  emblematio  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps. 
xix.  7),  of  the  cheering  presence  of  God 
(Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11),  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour 
(John  i.  9  ;  Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of  the  glory  and 
purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Eev.  L  18,  x.  1, 
xlLl). 

SURETISHIP.  In  the  entire  absence  of 
eommerce  the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the 
subject  of  suretiship,  but  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  commercial  dealings  had 
become  so  multiplied  that  suretiship  in  the 
commercial  sense  was  common  (Prov.  vi.  1, 
zi.  15,  xvii.  18,  XX.  18,  xxiL  28,  xxvii.  18). 


But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one  man  be- 
coming a  surety  for  a  service  to  be  discharged 
by  another  was  in  fhU  force  (see  Gen.  xUv. 
82).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for 
his  client's  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

SU'SA.    Esth.  xL  3,  xvi.  18.     [Shusham.\ 

SUSAN'NA.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  storj 
of  the  Judgment  of  Daniel  [see  p.  118.] — 8. 
One  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  the  Lord 
(Luke  viU.  8). 

SWALLOW,  (Heb.  tUrlfr,  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8 ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  2 ;  Heb.  *6^f  in  Is.  xxxviii. 
14 ;  Jer.  viii.  7,  but  **crane  *'  is  more  probably 
the  true  aignlflcation  of  *6giir  [Crams]).  The 
rendering  of  A.  Y.  for  tUr(fr  seems  correct. 
The  characters  ascribed  in  the  passages  where 
the  names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the 
swallow,  viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful, 
garrulous  note,  and  its  regular  migration, 
shared  indeed  in  common  with  several  others. 
Many  species  of  swallow  occur  in  Palestine. 
All  those  fiuniliar  to  us  in  Britain  are  found. 

SWAN  (Heb.  UnMhemeth,  thus  rendered  by 
A.  y.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Dent.  xiv.  18,  where 
it  occurs  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds).  But 
the  renderings  of  the  LXX.,  "porphyrio** 
(purple  water-hen)  and  **  ibis,"  are  either  of 
them  more  probable.  Neither  of  these  birds 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  both  would 
be  fhmiliar  to  residents  in  Egypt,  and  the 
original  seems  to  point  to  some  water-fowl. 
The  purple  water-hen,  is  allied  to  our  corn- 
crake and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  beautifhl  of  the  fiunily  Pallidas,  It 
frequents  marshes  and  the  sedge  by  the  banks 
of  rivers  in  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  abundant  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

SWEARING.     [Oath.] 

SWEAT,  BLOODY.  One  of  the  physical 
phenomena  attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  by  St.  Luke 
(xxiL  44) :  **  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  (lit.  clots)  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground."  Of  this  malady,  known  in  medical 
science  by  the  term  diapedesU,  there  have 
been  examples  recorded  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  cause  assigned  is  gener- 
ally violent  mental  emotion.  Dr.  Milllngen 
[Ckrianti$9  qf  Medical Sxperienee,  p.  489, 2nd 
ed.)  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon:  **  It  is  probable  that  this  strange 
disorder  arises  fkvm  a  violent  commotion  of 
the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams  of 
blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing 
the  red  particles  into  the  cut&neous  excretories. 
A  mere  relaxation  of  the  fibres  could  not  pro- 
duce so  powerAil  a  revulsion.  It  may  also 
arise  in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  in  connexion 
with  a  thinner  condition  of  the  blood." 
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BAVINE.  (Heb.  c*a«rr).  (1.)  The  flesh  of 
■wine  was  forbidden  as  food  by  the  Leyitioal 
law  (Lev.  xl.  7  ;  Dent.  xiv.  8)  ;  the  abhor- 
rence which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4,  and  2  Mace. 
Ti.  18,  19.  No  other  reason  for  the  com- 
mand to  abstain  Arom  swine's  flesh  is  given  in 
the  law  of  Moses  beyond  the  general  one 
which  forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  as  food 
which  did  not  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the 
definition  of  a  "  clean  animal,"  viz.  that  it 
was  to  be  a  cloyen-footed  ruminant.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  dietetical  considera- 
tions may  have  influenced  Moses  in  his  pro- 
hibition of  swine's  flesh  ;  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  its  nse  in  hot  countries  is  liable  to 
induce  cutaneous  disorders ;  hence  in  a  peo- 
ple liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for  the  ob- 
servance of  a  strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews 
did  not  breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  there  oan  be 
little  doubt  that  the  heathen  nations  of  Pales- 
tine used  the  flesh  as  food.  At  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry  it  would  appear  that  the 
Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law  of  Moses 
with  respect  to  swine's  flesh.  Whether  **  the 
herd  of  swine  "  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  82  ;  Mark  v.  IS) 
were  the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile 
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inhabitants  of  Gadara  does  not  appea^  ttm 
the  sacred  narrative.  (2.)  The  wild  boar  rf 
the  wood  (Ps.  Ixxx.  18)  is  the  oommon  &« 
8crofa  which  is  firequently  met  with  in  tie 
woody  parts  of  Palestine,  espedally  In  Uaax, 
Tabor. 

SWORD.     [Anjcs.] 

SYCAMINE-TREE  is  mentioned  only  b 
Luke  xvii.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to  dcatt 
that  the  sycamine  is  distinct  from  the  07^ 
more  of  the  same  evangelists  (xix.  4).  Tta 
sycamine  is  the  mulberry-tree  (IferM).  Bed 
black  and  white  mulberry-treea  are  eomiMi 
in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

SYCAMORE  (Heb.  sMfaNiTA).  TheHebRV 
word  occurs  in  the  O.  T.  only  in  the  plaitl 
form  maso.  and  onoe  tan.,  Is.  IxxviiL  47. 
The  two  Greek  words  oeour  only  ooee  ceA  is 
the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4).  Altbos^ 
'  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Sgetamim  is  pf^ 
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l^erly,  and  in  Lnke  xvii.  6,  the  Muihenyt  and 
the  8ycamor€  the  Fig-^uUmry^  or  Syoamore- 
flg  {Ficui  Sycomonu),  yet  the  latter  is  the 
tree  generallj  referred  to  in  the  O.  T.,  and 
called  by  the  Sept.  ayeamine^  as  1  K.  x.  27  ; 
1  Chr.  xxtU.  28  ;  Ps.  IzxtUL  47 ;  Am.  vii. 
14.  The  Sycamore^  or  Fig-mttlberryt  is  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  a  tree  of  great  impor- 
tance and  yery  extensive  use.  It  attains  the 
sise  of  a  valnut-tree,  has  wide-spreading 
branches,  and  affords  a  delightful  shade. 
On  this  aoeonnt  it  is  fireqaently  planted  by 
the  waysides.  Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
downy  on  the  nnder  side,  and  fragrant.  The 
ftoit  grows  directly  fhnn  the  tronk  itself  on 
little  sprigs,  and  in  clusters  like  the  gr^ape. 
To  make  it  eatable,  each  fhiit,  three  or  fbor 
days  before  gathering,  must,  it  is  said,  be 
ponctnred  with  a  sharp  instrument  or  the 
llnger-nail.  This  was  the  original  employ- 
ment of  the  prophet  Amos,  as  he  says  vii.  14. 
So  great  was  the  value  of  thrae  trees,  that 
David  appointed  for  them  in  his  kingdom  a 
special  overseer,  as  he  did  for  the  olives  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  28) ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  heaviest  of  Egypt's  calamities,  that  her 
sycamores  were  destroyed  by  hailstones  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  47). 
ST'CHAB  (John  iv.  5).  [Shbohbm.] 
ST'CHEM  (Acts  vii.  1«).  [Shectom.] 
STE'NE,  properly  Sxvkmkh,  a  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  firontier  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia. 
The  prophet  Exekiel  speaks  of  the  desolation 
of  Egypt  "fhnn  Migdol  to  Seveneh,  even 
unto  the  border  of  Cush"  (xxix.  10),  and  of 
its  people  being  slain  **Arom  Migdol  to 
Seveneh'*  (xxx.  8).  Migdol  was  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  Seveneh  Li  thus  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  of  Syene,  which  was 
always  the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south, 
though  at  one  time  included  in  the  nome 
Kubia. 

SYNAGOGUE.  I.  SUtory.^The  word 
SffnagoguB  {(Twayiy^)^  which  means  a  **  con- 
gregation," is  used  in  the  New  Testament 
to  signify  a  recognised  place  of  worship.  A 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  worship  of  the 
synagogues  is  of  great  importance,  since  they 
are  the  characteristio  institution  of  the  later 
phase  of  Judaism.  We  cannot  separate  them 
flrom  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  our 
Lord's  life  and  ministry.  In  them  He  wor- 
shipped in  His  youth,  and  in  Hli  manhood. 
They  were  the  scenes,  too,  of  no  small  por- 
tion of  His  work. — We  know  too  little  of  the 
life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the 
monarchy,  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  there  was  anything  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  the  synagogues  of  later  date. 
They  appear  to  have  arisen  during  the  exile, 
in  the  abeyance  of  the  Temple-worship,  and 


to  have  received  their  ftill  development  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  The 
whole  history  of  Exra  presupposes  the  habit 
of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr. 
viii.  15 ;  Neh.  viii.  2,  ix.  1  ;  Zech.  vii.  5). 
The  "ancient  days"  of  which  St.  James 
speaks  (Acts  xv.  21)  may,  at  least,  go  back 
so  far.  After  the  Maecabaean  struggle  for 
independence,  we  find  almost  every  town  or 
village  had  its  one  or  more  synagogues. 
Where  the  Jews  were  not  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  be  able  to  erect  and  fill  a  building, 
there  was  the  Proaeucha  (irpoowxif),  or  placA 
of  prayer,  sometimes  opened,  sometimes 
covered  in,  commonly  by  a  miming  stream 
or  on  the  sea-shore,  in  which  devout  Jews 
and  proselytes  met  to  worship,  and,  perhaps, 
to  read  (Acts  xvi.  18  ;  Juven.  Sat,  iii.  296). 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  system  thus  developed.  To  it 
we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which, 
after  the  Maecabaean  struggle,  the  Jews  ad- 
hered to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
never  again  relapsed  into  idolatry.  The 
people  were  now  in  no  danger  of  forgetting 
the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances  that 
hedged  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  cognate 
order  of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence 
tending  to  diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  hereditary  priest- 
hood. The  way  was  silently  prepared  for  a 
new  and  higher  order,  which  should  rise  in 
"the  ftUness  of  time"  out  of  the  decay  and 
abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple. — II.  Struetwre, — ^The  size  of  a  syna- 
gogue varied  with  the  population.  Its  posi- 
tion was,  however,  determinate.  It  stood, 
if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground,  in  or  near 
the  dty  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its  direc- 
tion too  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  the  Kibleh 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so 
constructed,  that  the  worshippers  as  they 
entered,  and  as  they  prayed,  looked  toward 
it.  The  building  was  commonly  erected  at 
the  cost  of  the  district.  Sometimes  it  was 
built  by  a  rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in  Luke  vii. 
9,  by  a  fkiendly  proselyte.  In  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvioQS  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. At  the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood 
the  Ark,  the  chest  which,  like  the  older  and 
more  sacred  Ark,  contained  the  Book  of  the 
Law.  It  gave  to  that  end  the  name  and 
character  of  a  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the 
synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 
Here  were  the  "chief  seats,"  after  which 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly  (Matt 
xxiii.  6),  to  which  the  wealthy  and  honoured 
worshipper  was  invited  (James  iL  2,  S). 
Here  too,  in  firont  of  the  Ark,  still  reproduc- 
ing the  type  of  the   Tabernaele,   was  the 
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eight-branched  lamp,  lif^ted  only  on  the 
greater  fegtivals.  Besides  this,  there  was 
one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetually.  A  little 
ftirther  towards  the  middle  of  the  building 
was  a  raised  platform,  on  which  seTeral 
persons  could  stand  at  once,  and  in  the  middle 
of  this  rose  a  pulpit,  in  which  the  Beader 
stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach. 
The  congregation  were  dirided,  men  on  one 
side,  women  on  the  other,  a  low  partition, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  nmning  between  them. 
The  arrangements  of  modem  synagogues,  for 
many  centuries,  have  made  tiie  separation 
more  complete  by  placing  the  women  in  low 
side-galleries,  screened  off  by  lattice-work. — 
III.  Officers. — In  smaller  towns  there  was 
often  but  one  RabbL  Where  a  ftdler  organi- 
sation was  possible,  there  was  a  oollt^  of 
Elders  (Luke  Tii.  8)  presided  over  by  one 
who  was  '*  the  chief  of  the  synagogue  "  (Luke 
viii.  41,  49,  xiU.  14;  Acts  XTiii.  8,  17). 
The  most  prominent  functionary  in  a  large 
synagogue  was  known  as  the  Shf^aeh  ( =  Za- 
gatus)^  the  officiating  minister  who  acted  as 
the  delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  was 
therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  Set.,  in 
their  name.  The  ChauUfti,  or  ** minister" 
of  the  synagogue  (Luke  It.  SO)  had  duties 
of  a  lower  kind  resembling  those  of  the 
Christian  deacon  or  sub-deacon.  He  waa  to 
open  the  doors,  to  get  the  building  ready 
for  service.  Besides  these  there  were  ten 
men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  known  as 
the  Batlanim  {szOtion).  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  men  of  leisure,  not  obliged  to 
labour  for  their  livelihood,  able  therefore  to 
attend  the  week-day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath 
services.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  bow  closely 
the  organization  of  the  synagogue  was  re- 
produced in  that  of  the  Ecolesia.  Here  also 
there  was  the  single  presbyter  -  bishop  in 
small  towns,  a  council  of  presbyters  under 
one  head  in  large  cities.  The  Itgatw  of  the 
synagogues  appears  in  the  Angti  (Ber.  i. 
20,  ii.  1),  perhaps  also  in  the  Apottie  of 
the  Christian  Church.  —  IV.  Worsh^.— It 
will  be  enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in 
what  way  the  ritual,  no  less  than  the  organi- 
sation, was  connected  with  the  fsots  of  the 
N.  T.  history,  and  with  the  life  and  order  of 
the  Christian  Church.  From  the  synagogue 
came  the  use  of  fixed  forms  of  prayer.  To 
that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed 
flrom  their  youth.  They  had  asked  their 
Master  to  give  them  a  distinctive  one,  and 
he  had  complied  with  their  request  (Luke 
xi.  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  done  before  for 
his  disciples,  as  every  Babbi  did  for  his. 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abused.  The 
large  admixture  of  a  didactio  element  in 
Christian  worship,  that  by  which  it  was  dis- 


tinguished ftrom  all  Gentile  fonms  ot  i 
tion,  was  derived  trcm  the  older 
«* Moses"  was  "read  in  the 
every  Sabbath-day  "  (Acts  xv.  SI),  tlie  w^km 
Law  being  read  consecutively,  so  as  to  becesb- 
pleted,  aooording  to  one  cycle,  in  three  ytmn. 
The  writings  of  the  PropheU  were  reed  m 
second  lessons  in  a  corresponding  order,  ncy 
were  followed  by  the  Derath  (AeU  zliL  IS), 
the  exposition,  the  sermon  ot  the  syn^ogms. 
The  conformity  extends  also  to  the  tiaes  d 
prayer.  In  the  hours  of  service  this  was 
obviously  the  case.  The  third,  sixth,  aei 
ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  iii.  1,  X.  S,  9),  and  had  been  proU^y 
for  some  time  before  (Ps.  Iv.  17 ;  Dea.  vl 
10),  the  fixed  times  of  devotion.  The  seat 
hours,  it  is  well  known,  were  reeogniaed  is 
the  Cliurch  of  the  second,  probably  in  thet 
of  the  first  century  also.  The  sokmn  days 
of  the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth, 
and  the  seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  hda^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  tinasfcr 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lead's 
Day  involved  a  corresponding  ehange  ia  the 
order  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the  Iberth, 
and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  eoeietj 
what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish. 
From  the  synagogue  lastly  come  many  less 
conspicuous  practices,  which  meet  us  in  the 
liturgical  lifis  of  the  first  three  eentaiies. 
Ablution,  entire  or  partial,  before  entexiBf 
the  place  of  meeting  (Heb.  x.  S2 ;  Johm  xifi. 
1-15) ;  standing  and  not  kneeling,  es  the 
attitode  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11) ;  the  eras 
stretched  out;  the  faee  turned  towards  the 
Kibleh  of  the  East ;  the  responsive  Amaa  of 
the  congregation  to  the  prayers  and  1 
tions  of  theelders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— Y.. 
lUnctums,  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows 
that  the  officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised 
in  certain  cases  a  Judicial  power.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy,  however,  to  define  the  aataie 
of  the  tribunal,  and  the  precise  limits  of  its 
Jurisdiction.  In  two  ci  the  passages  lefened 
to  (Matt  X.  17  ;  Mark  xiii.  9)  they  are  ceie- 
ftilly  distinguished  fhun  the  oouncUs.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  oouneil  was  the 
larger  tribunal  of  28,  which  sat  in  every 
city,  and  that  under  the  term  synagogue  we 
are  to  understand  a  smaller  court,  probebty 
that  of  the  Ten  Judges  mentioned  in  the  Tsl- 
mud.  Here  also  we  trace  the  outline  of  a 
Christian  institution.  The  Church,  either  by 
itself  or  by  appointed  delegates,  was  to  act  as 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes  amoog 
its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Churoh  wen 
not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  dis- 
putes of  daily  life.  For  the  elders,  as  tu 
those  of  the  synagogue,  were  reserved  the 
graver  offences  against  religion  and  morels. 
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SYNAGOGUE,  THE  GREAT.  On  the 
return  of  the  Jews  firom  Babylon,  a  great 
council  was  appointed,  according  to  Rabbinic 
tradition,  to  re-organise  the  religious  life  of 
the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  members, 
and  these  were  known  as  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  pro- 
phets, themselves,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  by 
scribes  prominent,  individually,  as  teachers. 
Exra  was  recognised  as  president.  Their 
aim  was  to  restore  again  the  eroion,  or  fflory 
of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all  the 
sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  They 
instituted  the  feast  of  Furim,  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  ShemSneh  Esrih^  the  eighteen 
solemn  benedictions  in  it.  Much  of  this  is 
evidently  uncertain.  The  absence  of  any  his- 
torical mention  of  such  a  body,  not  only  in 
the  O.  T.  and  the  Apocrypha,  but  in  Josephns, 
Philo,  ftc.,  have  led  some  critics  to  reject 
the  whole  statement  as  a  Rabbinic  invention. 
The  narrative  of  Neh.  viii.  13  clearly  implies 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  men  acting  as 
counsellors  under  the  presidency  of  Esra, 
and  these  may  have  been  an  assembly  of 
delegates  from  all  provincial  synagogues — a 
synod  of  the  National  Church. 

SYN'TYCHE,  a  female  member  of  the 
Church  of  Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  8). 

SYTlACUSE,  the  celebrated  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul  arrived 
thither  in  an  Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita, 
on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (AcU  xxviii.  12). 
The  site  of  Syracuse  rendered  it  a  convenient 
place  for  the  Aftican  corn-ships  to  touch  at, 
for  the  harbour  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
the  fountain  Aretbusa  in  the  island  furnished 
an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent  water. 

SYR'I.\  is  the  term  used  throughout  our 
Tersion  for  the  Hebrew  Aram^  as  well  as  for 
the  Greek  iMpia,  Most  probably  Syria  is  for 
T$yria^  the  country  about  Ttur^  or  Tyre, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  Syrian  towns 
known  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  Syria.  The  limite  of  the  Hebrew 
Aram  and  its  subdivisions  are  si>oken  of  under 
Aeam.  Syria  Proper  was  bounded  by  Ama- 
nuB  and  Taurus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Euphrates 
and  thft  Arabian  desert  on  the  E.,  by  Pales- 
tine on  the  S.,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  then  by  Phoenicia 
upon  the  W.  This  tract  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50  to  150 
miles  broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
80,000  square  miles.— The  general  character 
of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  {from  a  root  signifying  <*  height  *') 
suflkiently  implies.  The  most  fertile  and 
valaable  tract  of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  in- 
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tervening  between  libanus  and  Anti-Libanu». 
[Lrbanon.] — The  principal  rivers  of  Syria 
are  the  Litany  and  the  Orontes.  The  Litany 
springs  fh>m  a  small  lake  situated  in  tho 
middle  of  the  Ck)ele-syrian  valley,  about  six 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters 
the  sea  about  5  miles  north  of  Tyre.  The 
source  of  the  Orontes  is  but  about  1 5  miles 
fh>m  that  of  the  Litany.  Its  modem  name 
is  the  NdhT'el-Asi,  or  "Rebel  Stream,"  an 
appellation  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  vio- 
lence and  impetuosity  in  many  parts  of  its 
course.  The  chief  towns  of  Syria  may  be 
thus  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  importance :  1.  Antioch ;  2. 
Damascus ;  8.  Apamea ;  4.  Seleucia ;  5. 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  6.  Laodicea ;  7.  Epi- 
phania  (Bamath) ;  8.  Samosata ;  9.  Hiera- 
polis  (Mabug) ;  10.  Chalybon ;  11.  Emesa ; 
12.  Heliopolis;  18.  Laodicea  ad  Libaniun ; 
14.  Cyrrhus ;  15.  Chalcis;  16.  Poseideum , 
17.  Heraclca;  18.  Gindarus;  19.  Zeugma; 
20.  Thapsacus.  Of  these,  Samosata,  Zeugma, 
Thi4>sacus,  are  on  the  Euphrates;  Seleucia, 
Laodicea,  Poseideum,  and  Heraclea,  on  the 
seashore  ;  Antioch,  Apamea,  Epiphania,  and 
Emesa  {Hem*)  on  the  Orontes;  Heliopolis 
and  Laodicea  ad  Libanum,  in  Coele-syria; 
Hierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and 
Gindarus,  in  the  northern  highlands;  Da- 
mascus on  the  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  desert.— jBTatory. — The 
first  occupants  of  Syria  appear  to  have  been 
of  Hamitic  descent  The  Canaanitish  races, 
the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  &c.,  are 
connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia, Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6  and  15-18). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but 
also  Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is 
assigned  to  them  in  Genesis  (x.  18).  After- 
wards they  seem  to  have  become  possessed  of 
Upper  Syria  also.  A  Iter  a  while  the  first  comers, 
who  were  still  to  a  great  extent  nomads,  re- 
ceived a  Semitic  infusion,  which  most  pro- 
bably came  to  them  from  the  south-east-  The 
only  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find 
distinctly  marked  at  this  time  is  Damascu9 
(Gen.  xiv.  15  ;  xv.  2),  which  appears  to  have 
been  already  a  place  of  some  importance. 
Next  to  Damascus  must  be  placed  Hamath 
(Num.  xiU.  21,  xxxiv.  8).  Syria  at  this 
time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first 
come  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Syrians, 
under  that  natM^  in  the  time  of  David. 
Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
XT.  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadexer,  king 
of  Zoboh  (2  Sam.  viiL  8, 4, 1 8).  The  D  imaa- 
2  N 
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cene  Syrians  were  likewise  defeated  with 
great  loss  (ib.  rer.  5).  Zobab,  however, 
was  far  from  being  subdued  as  yet.  When, 
a  few  years  later,  the  Ammonites  determined 
on  engaging  in  a  war  with  David,  and  applied 
to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah,  together  with 
Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  footmen,  and 
two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  ftirnished  13,000 
(2  Sam.  X.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadeser  obtained  aid 
from  Mesopotamia  (ib.  ver.  16),  and  tried 
the  chance  of  a  third  battle,  which  likewise 
went  against  him,  and  produced  the  general 
submission  of  Syrii^  to  the  Jewish  monarch. 
The  submission  thus  begun  continued  under 
the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21).  The 
only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems 
to  have  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent 
kingdom  was  set  up  by  Rezon,  a  native  of 
Zobah  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  On  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  Rehoboam,  the  remainder  of  Syria  no  doubt 
shook  off  the  yoke.  Damawms  now  became 
decidedly  the  reading  state,  Hamath  being 
second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bambt^  third. 
[Damascus.]  Syria  became  attached  to  the 
great  Assyrian  empire,  fhnn  which  It  passed 
to  the  Babylonians,  and  fkom  them  to  the 
Persians.  In  b.c.  883  it  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander without  a  struggle.  Upon  the  death 
of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the  first  time, 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  On  the  divi* 
sion  of  the  provinces  among hiff  generals  (b.o. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  veeeived  Mesopota- 
mia and  Syria.  Antiockwas  began  in  b.c. 
800,  and,  being  finished  in  a  tsw  years,  was 
made  the  capital  of  Seleucus'  kingdom.  The 
country  grew  rich  with  the  wealth  which 
now  fiowed  into  it  on  all  sides.  The  history 
of  Syria  under  the  Seleudd  priness  has  been 
already  given  in  the  article  treating  of  each 
monarch  [Axtioohvs,  Dxmbtbiits,  Sklbuctis, 
See.]. — Syria  holds  an  important  place,  not 
only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  New. 
While  the  country  generally  was  formed  into 
a  Roman  province,  under  governors  who  were 
at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then  pro- 
consuls, and  finally  legates,  there  were  ex- 
empted from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor, 
in  the  first  place,  a  number  of  "  ttee  cities," 
which  retained  the  administration  of  their 
own  affairs,  subject  to  a  tribute  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  principles  of  taxation ;  and 
2ndly,  a  number  of  tracts,  which  were  as- 
signed to  petty  princes,  commonly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the 
same  obligations  vrith  the  firee  cities  as  to 
taxation.  After  the  formal  division  of  the 
provinces  between  Augustus  and  the  Senate, 
Ifyria,  being  firom  its  exposed  situation  among 


the  provimeiae  prineipis,  was  ruled  by  legatee 
who  were  of  eonsnlar  rank  {cotumlam)  and 
bore  severally  the  ftiU  title  of  **  Legatos 
August!  pro  pra^ore."  Judaea  oooupied  a 
peculiar  position.  A  spedall  procurator  was 
therefore  appointed  to  rule  it,  who  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  governor  of  Syria,  Vat  within 
his  own  province  had  the  power  of  a  legataa. 
Syria  continued  without  serious  diiturbaaes 
fhHn  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (b.c.  S3) 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (a.b. 
66).  In  A.D.  44-47  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
severe  famine.  A  little  earlier  Christiaaity 
had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  means 
of  those  who  **  were  scattered  "  at  the  time 
of  Stephen's  persecution  (Acts  zi.  19),  partly 
by  the  exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  L  21). 
The  Syrian  Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  o( 
the  most  flourishing  (Acts  zilL  1,  xr.  23, 
85,  41,  fto.). 

ST'RO-PHOENIClAN  oeoors  only  In  Maik 
vii.  26.  The  word  denoted  perhaps  a  mixed 
race,  half-Phoenidans  and  half-Syrians.  Mat- 
thew (xv.  22)  speaks  of  **  a  woman  of  Ca- 
naan **  in  place  of  St.  Mark's  **  Syro-Phoe- 
nician,"  on  ^be  same  groand  that  tts 
Septuagint  translate  Canaan  by 
The  names  Canaan  and  Phoenicia  bad  i 
ceeded  one  another  as  geographical  naae 
the  same  oonntry. 


TA'ANACH,  an  ancient  Ganaanitiah  eity, 
whose  king  is  enumerated  amongst  the 
thirty-one  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21 ). 
It  came  into  the  half  tribe  of  Manaiswk  ( Josk. 
xvii.  II,  xzi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  Tii.  29),  aad  ms 
bestowed  on  the  Kohathite  Levites  ( Josli.  xzL 
25).  Taanach  is  almost  always  named  in 
company  with  Megiddo^  and  they  were  evi- 
dently the  chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  As- 
triot  which  forms  the  western  portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon(l  K.iv.  12).  It  U 
still  called  Tb'ofUNO^  and  stands  about  4  miles 
S.E.  of  mji^. 

TA'ANATH-SHTLOH,  a  place  named  once 
only  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  landmaxks 
of  the  boundary  of  Ephraim.  Perhaps  Taa- 
nath  was  the  ancient  Canaanite  name  of  the 
place,  and  Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name. 

TAB'BATH,  a  place  mentioned  only  in 
Judg.  vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  tbs 
Midianite  host  after  Gideon's  night  attack. 

TABERING,  an  obsolete  English  wovd 
used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Nah.  ii.  7.  The  Hebrew 
word  connects  itself  with  iSph,  «<a  timbroL* 
The  A.  y.  reproduces  the  original  idea.  Ths 
••  tabour  "  or  "  tabor  "  was  a  musical  instm- 
ment  of  the  drum-type,  which  vrith  the  pips 
formed  the  band  of  a  oonntry  village.  Tb 
*'  tabour,"  accordingly,  is  to  beat  with  load 
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fttrokef  as  men  beat  upon  such  an  instru- 
ment. 

TABERNACLE.  The  Tabernacle  was  the 
tent  of  Jehovah^  called  hj  the  same  name  as 
the  tents  of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  stood.  It  was  also  called  the  sanctuary^ 
and  the  tahemacle  of  the  congregatitm.  The 
first  ordinances  given  to  Moses,  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  outline  of  the  law  ftrom  Sinai, 
related  to  the  ordering  of  the  Tabernacle,  its 
(\imiture,  and  iis  serrice,  as  the  type  which 
was  to  be  followed  when  the  people  came  to 
their  own  home,  and  ** found  a  place"  lor 
the  abode  of  God.  During  the  forty  days  of 
Moses'  first  retirement  with  God  in  Sinai,  an 
exact  pattern  of  the  whole  was  shown  him, 
nnd  all  was  made  according  to  it  (Ex.  xxr. 
9,  40,  xxTi.  80,  xxxix.  32,  42,  48 ;  Num. 
Tiii.  4  :  Acts  TiL  44 ;  Heb.  tIU.  9).  The 
Jescription  of  this  plan  is  preceded  by  an 
account  of  the  ft^ewill  offerings  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  to  be  asked  to  make 
for  its  execution.  The  materials  were : — {a) 
Metals  :  gold,  aiher,  and  brass,  {b)  Textile 
fabrics :  i/ws,  purple^  searlety  and  ftne  (whiie) 
lineny  for  the  production  of  which  Egypt  was 
celebrated ;  ako  a  fabric  of  goais^  heUr,  the 
produce  of  their  own  fiocks.  (o)  Skins :  of 
the  ramy  dyed  red,  and  of  the  badger,  {d) 
Wood :  the  shittim  wood,  the  timber  ot  the 
wild  acacia  of  the  desert  itself,  the  tree  of 
the  **  burning  bush.'*  (e)  Oi/,  spi^est  and 
ineensst  for  anointing  the  priests,  and  burn- 
ing in  the  tabernacle.  (/)  Gems:  <mya 
stones,  and  the  prteious  sUmes  for  the  breant- 
plate  of  the  High  Priest.  The  people  gave 
Jewels,  and  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
brass;  wood,  skim,  hair  and  linen;  the 
women  wore ;  the  mlert  ollfered  precious 
stones,  oil,  spices,  and  incense;  and  the 
artists  soon  had  mere  than  they  needed  (Ex. 
zxT.  1-8;  xxxT.  4-29;  xxxtI.  5-7).  The 
superintendence  of  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  Beaaleel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to 
Aholiab,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  were  skilled 
in  **  all  manner  of  workmanship  "  (Ex.  xxxi. 
9,  9,  XXXT.  80,  84). — The  tabernacle  was  a 
portable  building,  designed  to  contain  the 
sacred  arkj  the  special  s3rmbol  of  God's  pre- 
sence, and  was  snrrounded  by  an  outer  court. 
(i.)  The  Court  of  ths  TabemaoU,  in  which  the 
Tabernacle  itself  stood,  was  an  oblong  space, 
100  cubits  by  50  {i.e.  150  feet  by  75),  baring 
its  longer  axis  east  and  west,  with  its  f^ont  to 
the  east.  It  was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens 
-  in  tbe  East  called  Kannauts — 5  cubits  in 
height,  and  supported  by  pillars  of  brass  5 
cubits  apart,  to  which  the  curtains  were  at- 
tached by  hookfland  fillets  of  silver  (Ex.  xxvii. 
9,  Ac.) .  This  enclosure  was  only  broken  on  tbe 
eastern  side  by  the  entrance,  which  was  20 


cubits  wide,  and  dosed  by  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  wrought  with  needlework,  and  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours.  In  the  outer  or 
eastern  half  of  the  court  was  placed  the  altar 
of  bumt-o£fering,  and  between  it  and  the 
Tabernacle  itself,  the  Uver  at  which  the 
priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  on  enter- 
ing the  Temple. — (ii.)  The  TabemaeU  itself 
was  placed  towards  the  western  end  of  this 
enclosure.  It  was  an  oblong  rectangular 
structure,  80  cubits  in  length  by  10  in  width 
(45  feet  by  15),  and  10  in  height ;  the  interior 
beini?  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  first  or 
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outer  of  20  cubita  in  length,  the  inner  of 
10  cubit5,  and  consequently  an  exact  cube. 
The  former  was  the  Holy  Place^  or  First 
Tabernacle  (Heb.  ix.  2),  containing  the 
golden  candlestick  on  one  side,  the  table  of 
shew-bread  opposite,  and  between  them  in 
the  centre  the  altar  of  incense.  The  latter 
was  the  Most  Holy  Place^  or  the  Holy  of 
HolieSf  containing  the  ark,  surmounted  bj 
the  cherubim,  with  the  Two  Tables  inside. 
The  two  sides,  and  the  further  or  western 
end,  were  enclosed  by  boards  of  shittim  wood 
overlaid  with  gold,  twenty  on  the  north  and 
«outh  side,  six  on  the  western  side,  and  the 
corner-boards  doubled.  They  stood  upright, 
edge  to  edge,  their  lower  ends  being  made 
with  tenons,  which  dropped  into  sockets  of 
silver,  and  the  comer-boards  being  coupled 
at  the  top  with  rings.  They  were  furnished 
with  golden  rings,  through  which  passed 
bars  of  shittijn  wood,  oyerlaid  with  gold,  five 
to  each  side,  and  the  middle  bar  passing  fh>m 
end  to  end,  so  as  to  brace  the  whole  together. 
Four  successive  coverings  of  curtains  looped 
together  were  placed  over  the  open  top,  and 
fell  down  over  the  sides.  The  first,  or  in- 
most, was  a  splendid  fabric  of  linen,  em- 
broidered with,  figures  of  cherubhn,  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  looped  together  by 
golden  fastenings.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  ends  of  this  set  of  curtains  hung  down 
within  the  Tabernacle,  forming  a  sumptuous 
tapestry.  The  nest  was  a  woollen  covering 
of  goats'  hair  ;  the  third,  of  rams'  skins  dyed 
red;  and  the  outermost,  of  badgers'  skins 
(bo  called  in  our  version ;  but  the  Hebrew 
word  probably  signifies  seal-skins.  [Badorb- 
SKiNS.] ).  It  has  been  usually  supposed  that 
these  coverings  were  thrown  over  the  walls, 
like  a  pall  is  thrown  over  a  coffin ;  but  this 
would  have  allowed  every  drop  of  rain  that 
fell  on  the  Tabernacle  to  fall  through;  for, 
however  tightly  the  curtains  might  be 
stretched,  the  water  could  never  run  over 
the  edge,  and  the  sheep  skins  would  only 
make  the  matter  worse,  as  when  wetted  their 
weight  would  depress  the  centre,  and  pro- 
bably tear  any  curtain  that  could  be  made. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
tent  had  a  ridge,  as  all  tents  have  had  f^om 
the  days  of  Moses  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  front  of  the  Sanctuary  was  dosed  by  a 
hanging  of  fine  linen,  embroidered  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  supported  by  golden 
hooks,  on  Jive  pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid 
with  gold,  and  standing  in  brass  sockets; 
and  the  covering  of  goats'  hair  was  so  made 
as  to  fall  down  over  this  when  required.  A 
more  sumptuous  curtain  of  the  same  kind, 
embroidered  with  cherubim,  hung  on  fow 
such  pillars,  with,  silver  sockets,  divided  the 


Holy  fh>m  the  Most  Holy  Place.  It  vaf 
called  the  Veil,*  as  it  hid  firom  the  eyes  uf 
all  but  the  High  Priest,  tiie  inmost  sanctiary, 
where  Jehovah  dwelt  on  his  mercy  seat,  be> 
tween  the  cherubim  above  the  ark.  He»e 
"  to  enter  within  the  veil "  is  to  have  xJbt 
closest  access  to  God.  It  was  only  pa«ed 
by  the  High  Priest  once  a  year,  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  in  token  of  the  mediation  k 
Christ,  who,  with  his  own  blood,  hath  entered 
for  us  within  the  veil  which  separates  God's 
own  abode  fh>m  earth  (Heb.  tL  19).  In  the 
temple,  the  solemn  barrier  was  at  length  pro- 
faned by  a  Roman  conqueror,  to  want  tlie 
Jews  that  the  privileges  they  had  forfeited 
were  "  ready  to  vanish  away  ; "  and  the  vel 
was  at  last  rent  by  the  hand  of  God  himsdf, 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  rent  upon  the  cross,  to  indicate  that  the 
entrance  into  the  holiest  of  all  is  now  laid 
open  to  all  believers  **  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
by  a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  »»- 
secrated  for  us,  through  the  rail,  that  is  to 
say,  His  flesh  "  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  Soif 
Place  was  only  entered  by  the  priests  daily, 
to  offer  incense  at  the  time  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  and  to  renew  the  lights  on 
the  golden  oandlestiek;  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath, to  remove  the  old  shew-bread,  asd 
to  place  the  new  upon  the  table. — (iiL)  He 
Sacred  Fumitwe  ami  ltuitrume$Us  cf  tie 
Tabernacle. — These  are  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles,  and  therefore  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  give  a  list  of  them  here. — 1.  In  the 
Outer  Court.  The  Altar  of  Bwrnt-OfBriag^ 
and  the  Braxen  Lover.  [Avtxu ;  Lavsk.}-- 
2.  In  the  Holy  Place.  The  fkumiture  of  the 
court  was  connected  with  sacrifice,  that  cS 
the  sanctuary  itself  with  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  mediation  and  access  to  God.  The  First 
Sanctuary  oontained  three  objects :  the  aitv 
of  inoense  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  be  directly 
in  front  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  E.  vi. 
22),  the  table  of  shew-bread  on  its  right  or 
north  side,  and  the  f^olden  eandUstiek  <m  the 
left  or  south  side.  These  objects  were  aQ 
considered  as  being  placed  before  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in  the  holiest  d 
all,  though  with  the  veil  between.  [Au'ab  ; 
Shsw-Brkad;  Caitdlestick.]  —  8.  In  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  within  the  veil,  and  shrouded 
in  darkness,  there  was  but  one  object,  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant^  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  inscribed  with  the  Ten  Com* 
mandments.  [Abx.] — History  of  the  Tbfer- 
naele. — As  long  as  Canaan  remained  uneoa- 
quered,  and  the  people  were  still  therefore 
an  army,  the  Tabemade  was  probably  moved 

*  Sometljne*  the  aeemid  tm7,  etther  In  ntmoet  to  t»t 
flnt  at  Um  entrance  of  the  Holy  Flaeo.  or  as  bUxg  tkf 
T«n  of  the  aeooud  aonMuaiy  (UeU  bb  8). 
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from  place  to  place,  whererer  the  host  of 
Israel  was  for  the  time  encamped.  It  rested 
finally  at  '*the  place  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen/'  at  Shilor  (Josh.  iz.  27,  xtUI.  1). 
The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not  gircn. 
Partly,  perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly 
its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  tribe  of  the  great  captain  of  the  host,  may 
hare  determined  the  preference.  There  it 
continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Judges  (Josh.  xix.  51,  xxli.  12;  Judg.  xxi. 
12).  It  was  far,  howerer,  flrom  being  what 
it  was  intended  to  be,  the  one  national  sanc- 
tuary, the  witness  against  a  localized  and 
divided  worship.  The  old  religion  of  the 
high  places  kept  its  ground.  Altars  were 
erected,  at  first  with  reserve,  as  being  not  for 
sacrifice  (Josh.  xxii.  26),  afterwards  freely 
and  without  scruple  (Judg.  vi.  24,  xiii.  19). 
Of  the  names  by  which  the  one  special  sanc- 
tuary was  known  at  this  period,  those  of  the 
**  House,"  or  the  "Temple,"  of  Jehovah  (1 
Sam.  i.  9,  24,  iii.  3,  15)  are  most  prominent. 
A  state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimi- 
lating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ash- 
taroth,  or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  up. 
The  Ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  the  sanctuary 
lost  its  glory  ;  and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it 
did  not  perish,  never  again  recovered  it  (1 
Sam.  iv.  22).  Samuel  treats  it  as  an  aban- 
doned shrine,  and  sacrifices  elsewhere,  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  9),  at  Ramah  (ix.  12,  x. 
S),  at  Oilgal  (x.  8,  xi.  15).  It  probably  be- 
came once  again  a  moveable  sanctuary.  For 
a  time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been 
settled  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6).  The  mas- 
more  of  the  priests  and  the  flight  of  Abiathar 
must,  however,  have  robbed  it  yet  further  of 
its  glory.  It  had  before  lost  the  Ark  :  it  now 
lost  the  presence  of  the  High-Priest  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  20,  xxiii.  6).  What  change  of  fortune 
then  followed  we  do  not  know.  In  some  way 
or  other,  it  found  its  way  to  Gibeon  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  39).  The  anomalous  separation  of  the 
two  things  which,  in  the  original  order,  had 
been  joined,  brought  about  yet  greater  ano- 
malies ;  and,  while  the  Ark  remained  at  Kir- 
Jath-jearim,  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon  con- 
nected itself  with  the  worship  of  the  high 
places  (1  K,  iii.  4).  The  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  erection  there  of  a  new  Tftber- 
naele,  with  the  Ark,  of  which  the  old  had 
been  deprived  (2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xv. 
1),  left  it  little  more  than  a  traditional,  his- 
torical sanctity.  It  retained  only  the  old 
altar  of  burnt-offerings  (1  Chron.  xxi.  9). 
Such  as  it  was,  however,  neither  king  nor 
people  could  bring  themselves  to  sweep  it 
away.  The  double  service  went  on  ;  Zadok, 
as  high-priest,  officiated  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  39) ;  the  more  recent,  more  prophetic 


service  of  psalms  and  hymns  and  music,  under 
Asaph,  gathered  round  the  Tabernacle  at  Je- 
rusalem (1  Chron.  xvi.  4,  87).  The  divided 
worship  continued  all  the  days  of  David.  The 
sanctity  of  both  places  was  recognised  by  So- 
lomon on  his  accession  (1  K.  iii.  15 ;  2  Chron. 
i.  S).  But  it  was  time  that  the  anomaly 
should  cease.  The  purpose  of  David,  fulfilled 
by  Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both  should 
merge  in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple. 
The  final  day  at  last  came,  and  the  Taber- 
nacle was  either  taken  down,  or  left  to  perish 
and  be  forgotten.  So  the  disaster  of  Shiloh 
led  to  its  natural  consummation.  [Tsxplk.] 
TABERNACLES,  THE  FEAST  OF  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16,  "the  feast  of  ingathering"),  the 
third  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  He- 
brews, which  lasted  from  the  15th  till  the 
22nd  of  Tisri.  I.  The  following  are  the 
principal  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
refer  to  it :  Exod.  xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  84-36, 
39-43  ;  Num.  xxix.  12-38  ;  Deut.  xvi.  13-15, 
xxxi.  10-13.  In  Neh.  viii.  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  observance  of  the  feast  by  Ezra. — 
II.  The  time  of  the  festival  fell  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  whole  of  the  chief  fruits  of  the 
ground,  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  were 
gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  39  ; 
Deut.  XV.  13-15).  Its  duration  was  strictly 
only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13  ;  Ez.  xlv.  25). 
But  it  was  followed  by  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation, distinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its 
own,  which  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an 
eighth  day  (Lev.  xxiU.  36;  Neh.  viU.  18). 
During  the  seven  days  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  formed 
of  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  boughs  were  of 
the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other  trees 
with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite 
used  to  tie  the  branches  into  a  bunch,  to  be 
carried  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  name  W/ib 
was  given.  The  burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  were  by  far  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  festival.  There  were 
offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the 
sacrifices  of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to 
seventy  (Num.  xxix.  12-38).  The  eighth 
day  was  a  day  of  holy  convocation  of  peculiar 
solemnity.  On  the  morning  of  this  day  the 
Hebrews  left  their  huts  and  dismantled  them, 
and  took  up  their  abode  again  in  their  houses. 
The  special  offerings  of  the  day  were  a  bullock, 
a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin- 
offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a  Sabbatical 
year,  portions  of  the  Law  were  read  each  day 
in  public,  to  men,  women,  children,  and 
strangers  (Deut.  xxxi.  10-13).     Wo  find  Eaa 
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reading  the  Law  daring  the  festival  "  day  "by 
day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day'' 
(Neh.  viii.  18).— III.  There  are  two  par- 
ticulars in  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  which  appear  to  be  referred  to 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  noticed  in 
the  Old.  These  were,  the  ceremony  of  pour- 
ing out  some  water  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  display  of  some  great  lights  in  the  court 
of  the  women.  We  are  told  that  each  Israelite, 
in  holiday  attire,  having  made  up  his  Wl^ 
before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  the 
Temple  with  the  lulSb  in  one  hand  and  the 
citron  in  the  other,  at  the  time  of  the  ordinaiy 
morning  sacrifice.  The  parts  of  the  victim 
were  laid  upon  the  altar.  One  of  the  priests 
fetched  some  water  in  a  golden  ewer  firom  the 
pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought  into  the 
court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he  entered 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
■lope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were 
fixed  two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at 
the  bottom.  Wine  was  poured  into  that  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  water  into  that  on 
the  western  side,  whence  it  was  conducted 
by  pipes  into  the  Cedron.  In  the  evening, 
both  men  and  women  assembled  in  Uie  court 
of  the  women,  expressly  to  hold  a  r^oicing 
for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  eourt 
two  lofty  stands,  each  supporting  four  great 
lamps.  These  were  lighted  on  each  night  of 
the  festival.  It  appears  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (John 
vl^.  37,  88}— "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
cotne  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that  beUeveth 
on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  " — were 
suggested  by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of 
Siloam.  But  it  is  very  doubtfdl  what  is  meant 
by  "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast." 
It  would  seem  that  either  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  itself;  that  is  the  seventh,  or  the  last 
day  of  the  religious  observances  of  the  series 
of  annual  festivals,  the  eighth,  must  be  in- 
tended. The  eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and 
then  the  reference  of  our  Lord  would  be  to 
an  ordinary  and  well-known  observance  of 
the  feast,  though  it  was  not,  at  the  very  time, 
going  on.  We  must  resort  to  some  such  ex- 
planation, if  we  adopt  the  notion  that  our 
Lord's  words  (John  viii.  12) — "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  " — refer  to  the  great  lamps 
of  the  festival.— -IV.  There  are  many  direc- 
tions given  in  the  Mishna  for  the  dimensions 
and  construction  of  the  huts.  They  were 
not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms,  nor  higher 
than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external 
support,  nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a 
larger  building,  or  of  a  tree.    They  were  not 


to  be  covered  with  skins  or  doth  of  any  krid. 
but  only  with  boughs,  or,  in  part,  with  reed 
mats  or  laths.  The  Aimiture  of  the  huts  wis 
to  be,  according  to  most  authoritifs,  of  tbe 
plainest  description.  It  is  said  that  title  altar 
was  adorned  throughout  the  seven  day*  with 
sprigs  of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israelito 
who  came  into  the  court  brought  with  him. 
The  great  number  of  the  sacrifices  has  been 
already  noticed.  But  besides  theee,  the  Chagi- 
gahs  or  private  peace-offerings,  were  man 
abundant  than  at  any  other  time. — Y.  Thouf^ 
all  Uie  Hel»rew  annual  festivals  were  teasons 
of  rc|}oioing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was,  is 
this  respect,  distinguished  above  them  aU. 
The  huts  and  the  l4Udb$  must  have  made  a 
gay  and  striking  spectacle  over  tbe  city  by 
day,  and  the  lamps,  the  flambeaux,  the  marie, 
and  the  Joyoos  gatherings  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple  must  have  given  a  still  more  festive 
character  to  the  night. — Yl.  The  main  pur- 
poses of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  plidnly 
set  forth  (Ex.  xxiiL  16  and  Lev.  xxiiL  43). 
It  was  to  be  at  once  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
harvest,  and  a  commemoration  of  the  time 
when  tht  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  durinf 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness.  In 
one  of  its  meanings  it  stands  in  oonmnrioa 
with  the  Passover,  as  the  Feast  of  Abib ;  sad 
with  Pentecost,  as  the  feast  of  harvest :  in  its 
other  meaning,  it  is  related  to  the  Passover  is 
the  great  yearly  memorial  of  the  ddivesaaee 
flrom  the  destroyer,  and  fhun  the  tyranny  of 
£g3rpt.  But  naturally  eonnected  witii  tiiis 
exultation  in  their  regained  freedom  was  tbe 
rejoicing  in  the  more  perfiwt  Adfilment  of 
God's  promise,  in  the  settlement  of  His  people 
in  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  this  blessing  was  the  establishment  U 
the  central  spot  of  the  national  worship  in 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Henee  it  was  eri- 
deatly  fitting  that  the  Feast  of  Taberaacks 
should  be  kept  with  an  unwonted  degree  of 
observance  at  the  dedication  of  SotamoB'i 
Temple  (1  K.  viii.  2,  6i ;  Joseph.  Jnt.  viiL  4, 
§  5),  again,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tempte 
by  Ezra  (Neh.  viiL  18-18),  and  a  third  tins 
by  Judas  Maecabaeua  when  he  had  drives 
out  the  Syrians  and  restored  the  Templets 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Maoo.  x.  5-8). 

TABITHA,  also  called  Doroas  by  St.  Luke : 
a  female  disciple  of  Joppa,  **Aai  of  good 
works,"  among  which  that  of  making  doCbes 
for  the  poor  is  spedfloally  mentioned.  While 
St.  Peter  was  at  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Lydda,  Tabitha  died,  upon  which  the  dis- 
ciples at  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  message  to  the 
Apostle,  begging  him  to  oome  to  them  with- 
out delay.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  ftound  the 
deceased  already  prepared  for  burial,  and  kdd 
out  in  an  upper  chamber  where  she  was  wx> 
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rounded  by  the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of 
beroliarity.  After  the  example  of  oar  Saviour 
in  the  house  of  Jairus  (Matt.  ix.  35 ;  Mark  t. 
40),  "  Peter  put  them  all  forth,**  prayed  for 
the  DiTine  assistance,  and  then  commanded 
Tabitha  to  arise  (ocnap.  Mark  t.  41 ;  Luke 
TiiL  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  tat  up, 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  Arom 
her  couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are 
ftirther  told,  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  Joppa,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  oon- 
Tersions  there  (Acts  ix.  86>42).  The  name 
**  Tabitha  **  is  an  Aramaic  word,  signifying  a 
'*  female  gaEelle."  St.  Luke  giree  **  Dorcas  " 
as  the  Greek  equiTalent  of  the  name. 

TA'BOR  and  MOUNT  TA'BOR,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  single 
mountains  in  Palestine.  It  rises  abruptly 
ftrom  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  stands  entirely  insulated  ex- 
cept on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  ridge 
oonneeU  it  with  the  hiUs  of  Nazareth.  It 
presents  to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
a  beautifhl  appearance,  being  so  symmetrical 
in  its  proportions,  anid  rounded  off  like  a 
hemisphere  or  the  s^ment  of  a  circle,  yet 
Tarying  somewhat  as  Tiewed  firom  different 
directions.  The  body  of  the  mountain  con- 
sists of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  called  JtM  et-TUr,  It  lies  about 
6  or  8  miles  almost  due  east  firom  Nasareth. 
The  ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side, 
near  the  little  village  of  DebdrUht  probably 
the  ancient  Daberath  (Josh.  xix.  13),  though 
it  can  be  made  with  entire  ease  in  other 
places.  It  requires  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top.  The  top  of 
Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform,  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  half-an-hour's  walk  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  subjacent 
plain  from  end  to  end.  Tabor  does  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  makes  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  Old.  The  Book  of  Joshua 
(xix.  23)  mentions  it  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween iMachar  and  Zebnlun  (see  Ter.  12). 
Barak,  at  the  command  of  Deborah,  assembled 
his  forces  on  Tabor,  and  descended  thence 
with  **  ten  thousand  men  after  him  "  into  the 
plain,  and  conquered  Sisera  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kishon  (Judg.  It.  6-15).  The  brothers 
of  Gideon,  each  of  whom  "resembled  the 
children  of  a  king,"  were  murdered  here 
by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  18,  19). 
There  are  at  present  ruins  of  a  fortress  round 
all  the  top  of  the  summit  of  Tabor.  The 
Latin  Christians  hare  now  an  altar  here,  at 
which  their  priests  firom  Naxareth  perform 
an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also  have  a 
chapel,  where,  on  certain  festivals  they  as- 
nemble  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
The  idea  that  our  Saviour  was  transfigured 


on  Tabor  prevailed  extensively  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  reappears  often  still  In 
popular  religious  works.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of 
this  opizdon.  It  can  be  proved  fhmi  the  Old 
Testament,  and  fh>m  later  history,  that  a 
fortress  or  town  existed  on  Tabor  fh)m  rery 
early  times  down  to  b.c.  53  or  50 ;  and,  as 
Joeephus  says  that  he  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications there,  about  a.d.  60,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited 
during  the  intervening  period,  that  is,  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  for 
when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  took  his  disciples 
**up  into  a  high  mountain  apart,  and  was 
transfigured  before  them"  (Matt.  xvii.  1,  2), 
we  must  understand  that  He  brought  them  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  were 
alone  by  themselves. 

TA'BOR  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr. 
vi.  as  a  city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (ver.  77).  The  list  of  the  towns 
of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix.)  contains  the  name  of 
CHiaLOTH-TABOE  (ver.  12).  It  is  therefore, 
possible,  either  that  Chisloth-tabor  is  abbre- 
Tiated  into  Tabor  by  the  chronicler,  or  that 
by  the  time  these  later  lists  were  compiled, 
the  Merarites  had  established  themselves  on 
the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is  Mount 
Tabor. 

TA'BOB,  THE  PLAIN  OF.  This  is  an  in- 
correct  translation,  and  should  be  tbb  Oax  of 
Tabob.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  x.  8  only, 
as  one  of  the  points  in  the  homeward  journey 
of  Saul  after  his  anointing  by  SamueL 

TABRET.     [TniBBBL.] 

TAB'RIMON,  properly,  Tabrimmon,  i,  «. 
"good  is  Rimmon,"  the  Syrian  god.  The 
father  of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18). 

TACHE.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
only  in  the  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
Ubemacle  and  its  fittings  (Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11, 
88,  xxxT.  11,  xxxvi.  18,  xxxix.  88),  and 
appears  to  indicate  the  small  hooks  by  which 
a  curtain  is  suspended  to  the  rings  from 
which  it  hangs,  or  connected  vertically,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
with  the  loops  of  another  curtain. 

TAI/MOR,  called  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilder- 
ness,"  is  the  same  as  the  city  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  name  of  Palmyra. 
The  word  Tadmor  has  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Palmyra,  signifying  probably  the  **  City 
of  Palms,"  tnm  Tbrnor,  "a  Palm."  It  was 
built  by  Solomon  after  his  conquest  of  Hamath 
Zobah  (1  Chr.  viU.  4  ;  1  K.  ix.  18).  As  the 
city  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
history  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.    In  the 
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second  century  a.d.  it  seems  to  have  been 
beautified  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d.  it  became 
a  Koman  colony  under  Caracalla  (211-217 
A.D.}.  Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
lienuft,  the  Roman  Senate  invested  Odenathos, 
a  senator  of  Palmyra,  with  the  regal  dignity, 
on  account  of  his  services  in  defeating  Sapor 
king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassination  of  Oden- 
athus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  Palmyra 
into  an  independent  monarchy ;  and  in  pro- 
secution of  this  object,  she  for  a  while,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Roman  arms.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  and  taken  captive  by  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  273),  who  left  a  Ro- 
man garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  garrison  was 
massacred  in  a  revolt ;  and  Aurelian  punished 
the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those  who 
were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common 
peasants,  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
From  this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered, 
though  there  are  proofs  of  its  having  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  until  the  downfUI  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

TAIi'PANHES,  TEHAPH'NEHES,  TA- 
IIAP'ANES,  a  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Exe- 
kiel.  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  and 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen 
Tahpekes.  It  was  evidently  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt  near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  When 
Johanan  and  the  other  captains  went  into 
Egypt  "  they  came  to  Tahpanhes  **  (Jer.  xliii. 
7).  The  Jews  in  Jeremii^'s  time  remained 
here  (Jer.  xliv.  1).  It  was  an  important 
town,  being  twice  mentioned  by  the  latter 
prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis  (ii.  16.  xlvi. 
14).  Here  stood  a  house  of  Pharaoh-hophra 
before  which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones  (xliii. 
8-10).  Herodotus  calls  this  place  Daphnae 
of  Pelusium.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Antonintu 
this  town,  called  Dafho,  is  placed  16  Roman 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pelusium.  This 
position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  7V^2)«- 
/enneh,  which  marks  the  site  of  Daphnae. 
Can  the  name  be  of  Greek  origin  7 

TAH'PENES,  an  Egyptian  queen,  was  wife 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  received  Hadad  the 
Edomite,  and  whQ  gave  him  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage (1  K.  xi.  18-20).  In  the  addition  to  ch. 
'  xii.  Shishak  (Susakim)  is  said  to  have  given 
Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his  wife, 
to  Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the 
earlier  statement  are  irreconcileable.  There 
is  therefore  but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina. 
No  name  that  has  any  near  resemblance  to 
either  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina  has  yet  been 
found  among  those  of  the  period. 

TAHRE'A,  son  of  Micali,  and  grandson  of 
Mephiboohcth  (I  Chr.  ix.  41). 


TAH'TIM  HOD'SHI,  THE  LAND  OF,  mt 
of  the  places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  ecx>- 
sus  of  the  land  of  IsraeL  It  occurs  betwea 
Gilead  and  Dan-jaan  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6). 

TALENT.     [Weights.] 

TALI'THA  CU'MI,  two  Syriao  words  (Mnk 
T.  41),  signifying  **  Damsel,  arise.'* 

TALMA'I.  1.  One  of  the  three  nnf  U 
"  the  Anak,"  who  were  slain  by  the  mm  of 
Judah  (Num.  ziii.  22  ;  Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Jodf. 
i.  10). — 2,  Son  of  Ammihud,  king  of  Gcskar 
(2  Sam.  iii.  8,  xiii.  87  ;  lChr.iiL2).  He  vis 
probably  a  petty  chieftain  dependent  on  Dtvid. 

TALMUD  («. «.  doctrine,  from  the  Hearev 
word  **to  learn")  is  a  lai^  coUectiM  <d 
writings,  containing  a  full  account  of  the  dril 
and  religious  laws  of  the  Jews.  It  vas  s 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees  oaB»> 
mon  to  them  with  all  orthodox  modem  Jevt, 
that  by  the  side  of  the  written  law  regaHed 
as  a  summary  of  the  principles  and  geocrsl 
laws  of  the  Hebrew  people,  Uiere  was  an  oral 
law  to  complete  and  to  explain  the  written 
law.  It  was  an  article  of  fl&ith  that  in  ths 
Pentateuch  there  was  no  precept,  and  no 
regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal,  of 
which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  expla- 
nations necessary  for  their  application,  with 
the  order  to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mootk. 
The  classical  passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this 
subject  is  the  following  :— **  Moees  received 
the  (oral)  law  from  Sinai,  and  delivered  it  to 
Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  ths 
elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prtnthets  to 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.'*  Thi« 
oral  law,  with  the  numerous  oommentariee 
upon  it,  fbrms  the  Talmud.  It  eoBiists  d 
two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  Gemara.  1.  The 
MiSHHA,  or  **  second  law,**  which  contains  a 
compendium  of  the  whole  ritual  law,  was  re- 
duced to  writing  in  its  present  fonnby  BabM 
Jehudah  the  Holy,  a  Jew  of  greet  wealth  sad 
iniluence,  who  flourished  in  the  2nd  oentory 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Simeon  as  patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  hdd  that 
office  at  least  thirty  years.  The  precise  date 
of  his  death  is  disputed ;  some  placing  it  in  s 
year  somewhat  antecedent  to  194,  aj).  while 
others  place  it  as  late  as  220  a.d.,  when  be 
would  have  been  about  81  years  old.  Viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  precepts  in  the  Mishna  treated 
men  like  children,  formalizing  and  defininf 
the  minutest  particulars  of  ritual  observaneei. 
The  expressions  of  "  bondage,**  of  *'  weak  aod 
beggarly  elements,**  and  of  *•  burdens  too  heavy 
for  men  to  bear,*'  faithfully  represent  the  im- 
pression produced  by  their  multiplicity.  The 
Mishna  is  very  concisely  written,  andiequiiei 
notes.  2.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  Gom- 
mentaries  called  Qbmaka  (i.  s.  Stgnplemm^ 
Cmn^Ution'  which  form  the  second  inrt  oi 
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tto  Talmud,  and  which  are  very  commonlj 
meant  when  the  word  "  Talmud  "  is  used  by 
Itaclf.  There  are  two  Gemaras  :  one  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  there  is  said  to  be  no  passage 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  later  than  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century;  and  the  other  of 
Babylon,  completed  about  500  a.d.  The  latter 
Is  the  most  important,  and  by  far  the  longest. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  fifteen  times  as  long  as 
the  Hishna. — The  language  of  the  Mishna  is 
that  of  the  later  Hebrew,  purely  written  on 
the  whole,  though  with  a  few  grammatical 
Aramaisms,  and  interspersed  with  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Aramaic  words  which  had  become 
naturalized.  The  work  is  distributed  into  six 
great  divisions  or  orders.  The  first  {Zeraim) 
relates  to  **  seeds,"  or  productions  of  the  land, 
and  it  embraces  all  matters  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  disposal  of 
its  produce  in  offerings  or  tithes.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  treatise  on  "  Blessings  "  {Bera" 
eoth).  The  3nd  {Mo«d)  relates  to  festivals 
and  their  observances.  The  Srd  {IfiuJ^m)  to 
women,  and  includes  regulations  respecting 
betrothals,  marriages,  and  divorces.  The  4th 
(ITexikm)  relates  to  damages  sustained  by 
means  of  man,  beasts,  or  things ;  with  deci- 
sions on  points  at  issue  between  man  and 
man  in  commercial  dealings  and  compacts. 
The  5th  {Kodashtm)  treats  of  holy  things  of 
offerings,  and  of  the  Temple-service.  The  6th 
{ToharSth)  treats  of  what  is  clean  and  unclean. 
These  6  Orders  are  subdivided  into  61  Trea- 
tises. The  Mishna  was  published  by  Snren- 
husins  in  6  vols,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1698, 
17  OS,  with  a  Latin  transktion  of  the  text. 
An  English  reader  may  obtain  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  whole  work  flrom  an  English  trans- 
lation of  18  of  its  Treatises  by  De  Sola  and 
Raphall,  London,  1843.  There  is  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  although  it  may  include  a 
few  passages  of  a  later  date,  the  Bfishna  was 
composed,  as  a  whole,  in  the  3nd  century, 
and  represents  the  traditions  which  were 
current  amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time 
of  Christ. 

TA'MAR  {palm-tree).—!.  The  wife  suc- 
cessively of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  £r  and 
Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6-30).  Her  importance 
in  the  sacred  narrative  depends  on  the  great 
anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage  of  Judah.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the  point  of 
extinction.  Er  and  Onan  had  successively 
perished  suddenly.  Judah*s  wife  Bathshuah 
died  ;  and  there  only  remained  a  child  Shelah, 
whom  Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the 
dangerous  union,  as  it  appeared,  with  Tamar, 
lest  he  should  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his 
brothers.  Accordingly  she  resorted  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  entrapping  the  fother 
himself  into  the  union  which  he  feared  for 


his  son.  He  took  her  for  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate women  who  were  consecrated  to  the 
impure  rites  of  the  Canaanlte  worship.  He 
promised  her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse, 
a  kid  fh>m  the  flocks  to  which  he  was  going, 
and  left  as  his  pledge  his  ornaments  and  his 
staff.  The  kid  he  sent  back  by  his  shepherd, 
but  the  woman  could  nowhere  be  found. 
Months  afterwards  she  was  discovered  to  be 
his  own  daughter-in-law  Tamar.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  alive,  and  was  only  saved 
by  the  discovery,  through  the  pledges  which 
Judah  had  left,  that  her  seducer  was  no  less 
than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The  firuits 
of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  Pharbx  and 
Zakah,  and  through  Phares  the  sacred  line 
was  continued.— S.  Daughter  of  David  and 
Maaahah  the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus 
sister  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiU.  1-32  ;  1  Chr. 
ill.  9).  She  and  her  brother  were  alike  re- 
markable for  their  extraordinary  beauty. 
This  fatal  beauty  inspired  a  ftantic  passion  in 
her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of 
David  by  Ahinoam.  Morning  by  morning, 
as  he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jonadab, 
he  is  paler  and  thinner.  Jonadab  discovers 
the  cause,  and  suggests  to  him  the  means  of 
accomplishing  his  wicked  purpose.  He  was 
to  feign  sickness.  The  king  came  to  visit 
him  ;  and  Anmon  entreated  the  presence  of 
Tamar,  on  the  pretext  that  she  alone  could 
give  him  food  that  he  would  eat  She  came 
to  his  house,  took  the  dough  and  kneaded  it 
into  the  form  of  cakes.  She  then  took  the 
pan,  in  which  they  had  been  baked,  and  poured 
them  all  out  in  a  heap  before  the  prince.  He 
caused  his  attendants  to  retire,  called  her  to 
the  inner  room,  and  there  accomplished  his 
design.  In  her  touching  remonstrance  two 
points  are  remarkable.  First,  the  expression 
of  the  infamy  of  such  a  crime  "  in  Itrael,** 
implying  the  loftier  standard  of  morals  that 
prevailed,  as  compared  with  other  countries 
at  that  time ;  and,  secondly,  the  belief  that 
even  this  standard  might  be  overborne  law- 
fully by  royal  authority—"  Speak  to  the  king, 
for  he  win  not  withhold  me  tram  thee."  The 
brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his 
brutal  passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar 
at  his  barbarous  insult  even  surpassing  her 
indignation  at  his  shameful  outrage,  are  pa- 
thetically and  graphically  told. — 8.  Daughter 
of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  7),  became,  by  her 
marriage  with  Uriah  of  Gibeah,  the  mother 
of  Maachah,  the  future  queen  of  Judah,  or 
wife  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv.  2).— 4.  A  spot  on 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Judah,  named, 
in  Eaek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only,  evidently 
called  from  a  palm-tree.  If  not  Haxaion 
Tamar,  the  old  name  of  Enfrcdi,  it  may  be 
a  place  called  Thomax  in  the  Onotna*ticoH 
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('*  Hasason  Tkunar  ")»  •  day's  Journey  south 
of  Hebron. 

TAM'MTJZ,  properly  "the  Tammos,"  the 
article  indicating  that  at  some  time  or  other 
the  word  had  been  ijBgarded  as  an  appellative 
(Es.  viiL  14).  Jerome  identifies  Tammuz 
with  Adonis,  and  in  so  doing  has  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  commentators.  The  slight 
hint  giren  by  the  prophet  of  the  nature  of 
the  worship  and  worshippers  of  Tammuz  has 
been  sufficient  to  connect  them  with  the  yearly 
mourning  for  Adonis  by  the  Syrian  damsels. 
But  beyond  this  we  can  attach  no  especial 
weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome. 

TAPPU'AH  {the  appU-cU^),  1.  A  city 
of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  the  Shefielah,  or 
lowland  (Josh.  zt.  84). — 0.  A  plaoe  on  the 
boundary  of  the  **  children  of  Joseph  "  (Josh. 
xri.  8,  XTiL  8).  Its  ftall  name  was  probably 
En-tappuah  (xriL  7). 

TARES.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  Muania  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  li) 
denote  the  weed  called  "darnel"  {Lolium 
temuUntum).  The  darnel  before  it  comes 
into  ear  is  rery  similar  in  appearance  to 
wheat ;  hence  the  command  that  the  aiaamia 
should  be  left  to  the  harrest,  lest  while  men 
plucked  up  the  tares  "  they  should  root  up  also 
the  wheat  with  them."  Dr.  Stanley,  however, 
speaks  of  women  and  children  piddng  up 
ftrom  the  wheat  in  the  corn-fields  of  Samaria 
the  taU  green  stolks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
amoSm.  "These  stalks,*'  he  continues,  "if 
sown  designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would 
be  inseparable  fh>m  the  wheat,  trma  which, 
even  when  growing  naturally  and  by  chance, 
they  are  at  first  sight  hardly  distuguishable." 

TAROUM,  a  Chaldee  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  is  the  general  term  for  the  Chaldee,  or, 
more  accurately,  Aramaic  Versions  ot  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Jews,  on  the  return  flrom 
captivity,  no  longer  spoke  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ;  and  as  the  common  people  had  lost 
all  knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  the 
sacred  books  were  written,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  transla- 
tion into  the  idiom  with  which  they  were 
f!(uniliar— the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic.  More- 
over, since  a  bare  translation  could  not  in  all 
cases  suffice,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the 
translation  an  explanation,  more  particularly 
of  the  more  difficult  and  obscure  passages. 
Both  translation  and  explanation  were  desig- 
nated  by  the  term  Tarffum.  The  Targums 
were  originally  oral,  and  the  earUest  Targum, 
which  is  that  of  Onkelos  on  tbe  Pentateuch, 
began  to  be  committed  to  writing  about  the 
2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  though  it 
did  not  assume  its  present  shape  till  the 
end  of  the  8rd,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.    It  follows  a  sober  and  clear,  though 


not  a  slavish  txegeri%  and  keeps  as  dubv 
and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all  ecMnsot 
with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and  sbora 
all,  a  vtrtionfor  the  people.  Its  cxplanstkas 
of  difficult  and  obscure  passages  bear  aaple 
witness  to  the  competenoe  of  thoee  who  gate 
it  its  final  shape.  It  avoids  the  legembiy 
character  with  which  all  the  later  Targaas 
entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  fkr  as  ever  dtw 
eumstanoes  would  allow.  For  an  aoeouatflf 
the  other  Targums,  the  reader  mast  coMitf 
the  larger  Dictionary. 

TAR'SHISH.  1.  Probably  Tartassss,  a 
city  and  emporium  of  the  Phoeniciaas  la  the 
south  of  Spain,  is, represented  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ;  Joa.  L  S,  iv.  3 ; 
1  Chr.  L  7  ;  Is.  IL  16,  xxiiL  1,  6, 10, 14,  lx.9, 
IxvL  19  ;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  £z.  xxvii.  IS,  25,  xxxvm. 
18  ;  1  K.  X.  22,  xxiL  48  [49]  ;  Pa.  xlviiL  £, 
IxviL  10).  The  idenUty  of  the  two  plMss 
is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  foUowia; 
circumstances.  1st.  There  is  a  very  doss 
similarity  of  name  between  them,  Tsilfm 
being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Axvnak  font. 
2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  spedsl 
relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  as  thsit 
was  at  one  time  between  Tartessoa  and  the 
Phoenieians.  Srdly.  The  articles  which 
Tarshish  is  stated  by  the  prophet  Eaekid 
(zzviL  12)  to  have  supplied  to  Tyre,  ait 
precisely  such  as  we  know  through  elserifsl 
writers  to  have  been  produoClons  <it  d« 
Spanish  Peninsula.  In  regard  to  tin,  the 
trade  of  Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peeolisrly 
significant,  and  taken  in  eoi^uDotloa  with 
similarity  of  name  and  other  elreamstaaeei 
already  mentioned,  is  reasonably  euueUsin 
as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessos.  For  evea 
now  the  countries  in  Europe,  <x  on  the  tberm 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  tia  is  tomai 
are  very  few;  and  in  referenee  to  andcaC 
times,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  sack 
countries  except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Luntaaia, 
which  was  somewhat  less  in  extent  than  Psr- 
tugal,  and  Cornwall  in  Great  Britain,  la 
the  absence  of  positive  proof;  we  may  ae> 
quiesoe  in  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the 
river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadalquivir)  was 
formerly  called  Tartessus,  that  the  oity  Tar- 
teseus  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
which  the  river  flowed  into  tbe  sea,  and  that 
the  adjoining  oountry  was  called  Tarteesis.— 
8.  From  the  Book  of  Chronicles  there  wcmU 
seem  to  have  been  a  Tarshish,  aooeasible  f^osi 
the  Red  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  o< 
the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  ts 
the  ships  of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoahaphst 
caused  to  be  constructed  at  Ezion  Q^n  m 
the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  (I  K.  xxii. 
48),  it  is  said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  xx. 
86)  that  they  were  made  to  go  to  Tarshish: 
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and  in  like  manner  the  nary  of  ships,  which 
.  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Esion  Oeher 
(1  K.  ix.  26),  is  said  in  the  Chronicles  (2 
Chr.  iz.  21)  to  hare  gone  to  Tarshish  with 
the  serrants  of  Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  author  of  these  passages  in 
the  Chronicles  contemplated  a  vojage  to 
Tarshish  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  going 
round  what  has  since  been  oalled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  expression  "  ships  of 
Tarshish,"  originally  meant  ships  destined  to 
go  to  Tarshish ;  and  then  probably  came  to 
signify  Urge  Phoenician  ships,  of  a  parti- 
cular sixe  and  description,  destined  for  long 
voyages,  Just  as  in  English  **  East  Indiaman  " 
was  a  general  name  giren  to  Tessels,  some  of 
which  were  not  intended  to  go  to  India  at 
all.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  word 
Tarshish  was  also  used  to  signify  any  distant 
place,  and  in  Uiis  ease  wonld  be  applied  to 
one  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  is  shown  by 
the  nature  of  the  imports  with  which  the 
fleet  returned,  which  are  specified  as  *'  gold, 
•ilTer,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacookt"  (1  K.  x. 
22).  The  gold  might  possibly  have  been  ob- 
tained ftom  Africa,  or  f^om  Ophir  in  Arabia, 
and  the  ivory  and  the  apes  might  likewise 
have  been  imported  (torn  AfHca;  but  the 
peacocks  point  conclusively,  not  to  AfHoa, 
but  to  India.  There  are  only  two  species 
known;  both  inhabit  the  continent  and 
islands  of  India :  so  that  the  mention  of  the 
peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
the  voyage  having  been  to  Afk-ica.  The  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  firom  the  importation  of 
peacocks  is  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew  name 
for  the  ape  and  the  peacock.  Neither  of 
these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or  even  Semitic, 
origin ;  and  each  points  to  India.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  JTopA,  while  the  San- 
scrit word  is  kofii.  Again,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  peacock  is  tukki,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew,  but  is  akin  to  tSka  in  the 
Tamil  language.  There  are  not,  however, 
aufllcient  data  for  determining  what  were  the 
ports  in  India  or  the  Indian  Islands  which 
were  reached  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram  and  Solo- 
mon, though  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  that  they  went  to  FokU  de  OalU,  in 
Ceylon,  is  very  probable. 

TAR'SUS,  the  chief  town  of  Ciuoia,  **  no 
mean  city  "  in  other  respects,  but  iUurtiioas 
to  all  time  as  the  birthpUoe  and  early  resid- 
ence of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  xxL 
89,  xxiL  8) .  Even  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
Greek  history  it  was  a  city  of  some  consider- 
able consequence.  In  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome 
it  took  Caesar's  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
Tiaitfrom  him  had  its  name  changed  to  Julio- 
p«Ms.  Augustas  made  it  a  <*  Aree  dty."  It 
was  renowned  as  a  ptaee  of  «dneation  nnder 


the  early  Roman  emperors.  Strabo  comparer 
'  It  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandria. 
I  Tarsus  also  was  a  place  of  much  commerce. 
It  was  situated  in  a  wild  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any 
Importa^ice  remain. 

TAR'TAK,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Avite,  or 
ATvite,  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  81). 
Aeeording  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is 
said  to  have  been  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  an  ass. 

TAR'TAN,  which  occurs  only  in  2  K.  xviiL 
17,  and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  a  proper  name;  but  like  Rabsaris  and 
Rabshakeh,  it  is  more  probably  an  official 
designation,  and  designates  the  Assyrian 
commander-in-chief. 

TAVERNS,  THE  THREE.     [Tnaxx  Ta- 

VXKMS.] 

TAXING.  The  English  word  now  con- 
veys to  us  more  distinctly  the  notion  of  a  tax 
or  tribute  actually  levied,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  the  16th  century  for  the 
simple  assessment  of  a  subsidy  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  a  given  oounty,  or  the  registration 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  poll-tax. 
Two  distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are 
mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St. 
Luke.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
that  "  all  the  world  (».«.  the  Roman  empire) 
should  be  taxed"  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  is  con- 
nected by  tlie  Evangelist  with  the  name  of 
Cyrenius,  or  Quirinus.  [Cmxiaus.]  The 
second,  and  more  important  (Acts  v.  87),  is 
distinctly  associated,  in  point  of  time,  with 
the  revolt  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

TEKCA  and  TEKO'AH,  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xL  6),  on  the  range  of 
hills  which  rise  near  Hebron,  and  stretch 
eastward  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  **  wise 
woman"  whom  Joab  employed  to  efllect  a 
reconciliation  between  David  and  Absalom 
was  obtained  firom  this  place  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2). 
Here  also,  Ira,  the  son  of  Ikkesh,  one  of 
David's  thirty,  **  the  mighty  men,"  was  bom, 
and  was  oalled  on  that  aeeonnt  "the  Te- 
koite"  (2  Sam.  xxilL  26).  It  was  one  of 
the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  as  a  defence  against 
invasion  firom  the  south  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  Some 
eC  the  people  from  Tekoa  took  part  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  return 
firom  the  Captivity  (Neh.  iii.  5,  27).  In 
Jer.  vi.  I,  the  prophet  exclaims,  "  Blow  the 
trumpet  in  TduMt  and  set  up  a  dgn  of  fire  in 
Beth-Haocerem."  But  Tekoa  is  chiefly  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (Amos  vii.  14).  Tekoa  is  known  stiU 
as  TMUTa.  It  lies  on  an  elevated  hill,  which 
spreads  itself  out  into  an  irregular  plain  of 
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moderate  extent.  Various  ruins  exist,  such 
M  the  walls  of  houses,  cisterns,  broken 
columns,  and  heaps  of  buildinp-stones. 

TEL'AIM,  the  place  at  which  Saul  col- 
lected and  numbered  his  forces  before  his 
attack  on  Amalek  (1  Sam.  XT.  4),  may  be 
identical  with  Telkm. 

TELAS'SAR  is  mentioned  in  2  K.  xix.  12, 
and  In  Is.  Txxvii.  1 2  as  a  city  inhabited  by 
"  the  children  of  Eden,"  which  had  been  con- 
quered, and  was  held  in  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib by  the  Assyrians.  It  must  have  been 
in  WcBtem  Mesopotamia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ilarran  and  Orfa. 

TEL'EM,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  24),  probably  the 
same  as  Teijiim.  The  name  DhulUm  is  found 
in  Van  de  Velde's  map,  attached  to  a  district 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Xubbet  e/- 
Baul,  south  of  el  Milh  and  Ar'arah—v^  posi- 
tion very  suitable. 

TEL'EM,  a  porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the 
Temple  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24). 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  Tauiom  in  Neh. 
xii.  25. 

TET^HAR'SA,  or  TEL-HAR'ESnA,  one  of 
the  Babylonian  towns,  or  Tillages,  mentioned 
in  Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61,  along  with  Tel- 
Melah  and  Cherub,  probably  in  the  low 
country  near  the  sea. 

TEL-ME'LAH.     [Tbl-Harsa.] 

TE'MA,  the  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxr. 
15  ;  1  Chr.  i.  SO) ;  whence  the  tribe  called 
after  him,  mentioned  in  Job  ri.  19  ;  Jer.  xxr. 
23,  and  also  the  land  occupied  by  this  tribe 
(Is.  xxi.  13,  14).  The  name  is  identified  with 
Teym&y  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria. 

TE'MAN.  1.  A  son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of 
Esau  by  Adah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42 ;  1 
Chr.  1.  36,  53). — 2.  A  country,  and  probably 
a  city,  named  after  the  Edomite  phylaroh,  or 
ft-om  which  the  phylarch  took  his  name.  The 
Hebrew  signifies  '*  south,"  &c.  (see  Job  ix. 
9 ;  Is.  xliii.  6) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
land  of  Teman  was  a  southern  portion  of  the 
land  of  Edom,  or,  in  a  wider  sense,  that  of 
the  sons  of  the  east.  Teman  is  mentioned  in 
flTe  places  by  the  prophets,  in  four  of  which 
it  is  connected  with  Edom,  and  in  two  with 
Dcdan  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  8  ;  Et.  xxr.  13).  In 
common  with  most  Edomite  names,  Teman 
appears  to  haTe  been  lost. 

TEMPLE.  1.  Thb  Tkvpls  of  Solovon. 
— It  was  David  who  first  proposed  to  replace 
the  Tabernacle  by  a  more  permanent  build- 
ing, but  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  rii. 
5,  &c.),  and  though  he  collected  materials 
and  made  arrangements,  the  execution  of  the 
task  was  left  for  his  son  Solomon.  He,  with 
the  assistance  of  Hiram  king  of  T}^^,  com- 


menced this  great  undertaking  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  (b.c  1012),  and  completed 
it  in  seTen  years  (b.c.  1005).  It  occnpifH 
the  site  prepared  for  it  by  David,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  threshing-floor  of  the  Jebm- 
site  Oman  or  Araunah,  on  Movxt  Mobxak. 
The  whole  area  enclosed  by  the  outer  walls 
formed  a  square  of  about  600  feet ;  but  tbt 
sanctuary  itself  was  comparatiTely  small,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  intended  only  for  the  mini*- 
trations  of  the  priests,  the  eongregatioB  of 
the  people  assembling  in  the  courts.  In  this, 
and  all  other  essential  points  the  Temple  fol- 
lowed the  model  of  the  Tabemaele,  fron 
which  it  diffipred  chiefly  by  having  chambers 
built  about  the  sanctuary  fur  the  abode  of 
the  priests  and  attendants,  and  the  keeping 
of  treasures  and  stores.  In  all  its  riiTn^tt«ift»« 
length,  breadth,  and  height,  the  sanctuary 
itself  was  exactly  double  of  the  Tabemade, 
the  ground-plan  measuring  80  cubits  by  40, 
whilst  that  of  the  Tabemaele  was  40  by  SO, 
and  the  height  of  the  Temple  being  90  eubits, 
while  that  of  the  Tabemaele  was  U.  (The 
reader  should  compare  the  following  aeeount 
with  the  article  Tabkrxacle.)  As  in  the 
Tabernacle,  the  Temple  oonsisted  of  three 
parts,  the  Porch,  the  Holy  Plaoe,  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  The  Porch  of  the  Temple 
was  10  cubits  deep  (in  the  Tabemaele  5 
cubits),  the  width  in  both  instances  being 
the  width  of  the  house.  The  fh>nt  of  the 
porch  was  supported,  after  the  manner  of 
some  Egyptian  temples,  by  the  two  great 
brazen  pillars,  Jaohin  and  Boas,  18  cubits 
high  with  capitals  of  5  cubits  more,  adorned 
with  lily-work  and  pomegranates  (1  K.  tIL 
15-22).  Some  have  supposed  that  Jachln 
and  Boas  were  not  pillars  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks.  But  for  this 
there  is  no  authority ;  and  as  the  porch  was 
fifteen  cubits  (thirty  feet)  in  width,  a  roof  of 
that  extent,  even  if  composed  of  a  vooden 
beam,  would  not  only  look  painfUly  weak 
without  some  support,  but  in  foct,  almo«t 
impossible  to  construct  with  the  imperfect 
science  of  those  days.  **  The  chapito'  of  lily- 
work"  on  these  columns  may  have  borne 
some  resemblance  to  the  cornice  of  lily- work 
figured  below.  The  Holy  Place^  or  outer 
hall,  was  40  cubits  long  by  20  wide,  being  in 
the  Tabernacle  20  by  1 0.  The  Holy  of  Holim 
was  a  cube  of  20  cubits,  being  in  the  Taber- 
nacle 10.  The  places  of  the  two  "xeils'' 
of  the  Tabemaele  were  occupied  by  parti- 
tions, in  which  were  folding-doors.  The 
whole  interior  was  lined  with  woodwork 
richly  carved  and  overlaid  with  gold.  In- 
deed, both  within  and  without,  the  building 
was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish  use  o( 
the  gold  of  Opbir  and  Parvaim.    It  glitcci«£ 
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in  the  rooming  son  (it  has  been  well  eaid) 
like  the  sanctuary  of  an  El  Dorado.  Above 
the  sacred  ark,  which  was  placed,  as  of  old, 
in  the  Most  Holj  Place,  were  made  new  che- 


Pl«ii  of  Solomon '■  Tempt*,  sliowinir  the  dlqwtltloD  of 
tba  chunben  in  two  storlM. 


rubim,  one  pair  of  whose  winfrs  met  above 
the  ark,  and  another  pair  reached  to  the 
walls  behind  them.  In  the  H0I7  Place,  be- 
sides the  Altar  of  Incense,  which  was  made  of 
cedar,  overlaid  with  gold,  there  were  seven 
golden  candlesticks  ineitead  of  one,  and  the 
table  of  shew-bread  was  replaced  hj  ten 
golden  tables  bearing  besides  the  nhew- bread, 
the  inniunerable  golden  vessels  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  The  Outer  C&urt  was 
no  doubt  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  Taber- 
nacle ;  and  we  may  therefore  safely  assume 
that  it  was  10  cubits  in  height,  100  cubits 
north  and  south,  and  200  east  and  west.  It 
contained  an  inner  court  called  the  *'  court 
of  the  priests ; "  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  porticoes  and  gateways  of 
the  enclosure,  though  described  by  Josephus, 
belong  apparently  to  the  Temple  of  Herod. 
There  was  an  eastern  porch  to  Herod's  tem- 
ple, which  was  called  Solomon's  Porch,  and 
Josephus  tells  as  that  it  was  built  by  that 
monarch ;  but  of  this  there  is  absolutely  no 
proof,  and  as  neither  in  the  account  of  Solo- 
mon's building  nor  in  any  subsequent  repairs 
or  incidents  is  any  mention  made  of  such 
buildings,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they 
did  not  exist  before  the  time  of  the  great 
rebuilding  immediately  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian era.  In  the  outer  court  there  was  a 
new  altar  of  burnt-offering  much  larger  than 
the  old  one.  [Ai/tar.]  Instead  of  the  braxen 
laver  there  was  "  a  molten  sea  "  of  brass,  a 
masterpiece  of  Hiram's  skill,  for  the  ablation 
of  the  priests.  It  was  called  a  *'  sea  "  from 
it*  great  size.  [Ska,  Moltkn.]  The  cham- 
bers for  the  priests  were  arranged  in  succes- 
sive stories  against  the  sides  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
not,  however,  reaching  to  the  top,  so  as  to 
leave  space  for  the  windows  to  light  the  Holy 
and  Most  Holy  Places.  We  are  told  by  Jo- 
sephus and  the  Talmud  that  there  was  a 
superstructure  on  the  Temple  equal  in  height 
to  the  lower  part ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  statement  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  that 
Solomon  "  overlaid  the  t//tper  chambers  with 
gold"  (2  Chron.  Hi.  9).  Moreover,  "the 
altars  on  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber," 
mentioned  in  the  Books  of  the  Kings  (2  K. 
xxiii.  12),  were  apparently  upon  the  Temple. 
It  is  probable  that  theoe  upper  chambers 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  platform  or  Talar 
that  existed  on  the  roofs  of  the  Palace-Tem- 
ples at  Persepolis,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  which  represents  the  Tomb 
of 'Darius.  It  is  true  this  was  erected  five 
centuries  after  the  building  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple ;  but  it  is  avowedly  a  copy  in  stone  of 
older  Assyrian  forms,  and  as  sach  may  repre- 
sent, with  more  or  less  exactness,  contem- 
porary buildings.      Nothing   in   fact  could 
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represent  more  oorrectlj  *'  the  altars  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  chamber,"  which  Josiah  beat 
down,  than  this,  nor  could  anything  more 
follj  meet  all  the  architectural  or  devotional 
exigencies  of  the  cane. — The  dedication  of  the 


temple,  which  was  the  grandest  tmrrmaaj 
ever  performed  under  the  Mosaic  dispeas»- 
tion,  is  described  under  Sou>itoji.  This 
Temple  was  destroyed  on  the  capture  of  Jo-o- 
•alem  by  Nebuchadnezsar,  b,c.  586. 


Toab  of  Dailoa 


Tkhpijc  of  Zbbubbabkl. — We  hare  very 
few  particulars  regarding  the  Temple  whieh 
the  Jews  erected  after  their  return  from  the 
CaptlTity  (about  B.C.  530),  and  no  description 
that  would  enable  us  to  realixe  its  appear- 
ance. But  there  are  some  dimensions  given 
in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  whieh  are  ez- 
tremdy  interesting  as  affording  poinU  of 
comparison  between  it  and  the  Temple  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  one  erected  after  it.  The 
first  and  most  authentic  are  thoee  given  in 
the  Book  of  Exra  (vi.  8),  when  quoting  the 
deeree  of  Cyrus,  wherein  it  is  said,  "  Let  the 
house  be  builded,  the  place  where  they  offered 
saeriflces,  and  let  the  foundations  thereof  bs 
strongly  laid;  the  height  thereof  threescore 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  threescore 
oubits,  with  three  rows  of  great  stones  and  a 
row  of  new  timber."  Joeephus  quotes  this 
posaage  almost  literally,  but  in  doing  so  en- 
ables us  with  certainty  to  translate  the  word 


here  oalled  Rom/  as  **  Story  "--as  indeed  the 
sense  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  other  di- 
mension of  60  eubiu  in  breadth,  is  20  enhats 
in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple,  bnt 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  oorrectneas. 
for  we  find  both  fhmi  Joeephus  and  the 
Talmud  that  it  was  the  dimension  adopted  for 
the  Temple  when  rebxiilt,  or  rather  repaired 
by  Herod.  We  are  left  therefore  with  the 
alternative  of  assuming  that  the  porch  and 
the  chambers  all  round  were  20  enUts  in 
width,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
instead  of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  build- 
ing. This  alteration  in  the  width  of  the 
Pteromata  made  the  Temple  100  cubits  in 
length  by  60  in  breadth,  with  a  height,  it  is 
said,  of  60  cubits,  including  the  upper  room 
or  Talar,  though  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  this  last  dimension  is  somewhat  in  excess 
of  the  truth.  From  these  dimensions  wr 
gather,  that  if  the  Priests  and  Levites  and 
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Elders  of  familiM  were  diBConsolate  at  weing 
how  much  more  sumptuous  the  old  Temple 
was  than  the  one  which  on  account  of  their 
poverty  they  had  Just  heen  able  to  erect 
(Esr.  ill.  12),  it  certainly  was  not  because  it 
was  smaller,  as  almost  every  dimension  had 
been  increased  one-third ;  but  it  may  have 
been  that  the  carving  and  the  gold,  and  other 
ornaments  of  Solomon's  Temple  far  surpassed 
this,  and  the  pillars  of  the  portico  and  the 
veils  may  all  have  been  far  more  splendid,  so 
also  probably  were  the  vessels ;  and  all  this  is 


what  a  Jew  would  mourn  over  for  more  than 
mere  architectural  splendour. 

Tsxpuc  OF  Hekod. — Herod  announced  to 
the  people  assembled  at  the  Passover  (b.o.  20 
or  19)  his  intention  of  restoring  the  Temple. 
If  we  may  believe  Josephus,  be  pulled  down 
the  whole  edifice  to  its  foundattons,  and  laid 
them  anew  on  an  enlarged  seale;  but  the 
mins  still  exhibit,  in  some  parts,  what  seem 
to  be  the  foundations  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
beneath  them  the  more  massive  substructions 
of  Solomon.    The  new  edifiee  was  a  stately 
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pile  of  Graeco-Boman  architecture,  built  in 
white  marble  with  gilded  tunUria,  It  is 
minutely  described  by  Josephus,  and  the  New 
Testament  has  made  us  ftuniliar  with  the 
pride  of  the  Jews  in  its  magnifioenee.  A  dif- 
ferent feeling,  however,  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  which  met  with 
some  opposition  firom  the  fear  that  what 
Herod  had  begun  he  would  not  be  able  to 
finish.  He  overcame  all  Jealousy  by  engaging 
not  to  pull  down  any  part  of  the  existing 
buildings  till  all  the  materials  for  the  now 


edifice  were  collected  on  its  site.  Two  years 
appear  to  have  been  occupied  in  these  pre- 
parations, among  which  Josephus  mentions 
the  teaehing  some  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
to  work  as  masons  and  carpenters — and  then 
the  work  began.  The  holy  "house,"  in- 
cluding the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and  Holy  of 
Holies,  was  finished  in  a  year  snd  a  half 
(b.o.  16).  Its  completion,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Herod's  inauguration,  was  celebrated  by 
lavish  sacrifices  and  a  great  feast.  About 
B.C.  9—  ^ht  years  from  the  commencement 
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— the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished,  and  the  bridge  between  the  south 
oloister  and  the  upper  city  (demolished  by 
Pompey)  was  doubUess  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still 
survive.  The  Temple  or  holy  "  house  "  itself 
was  in  dimensions  and  arrangement  rery 
similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or  rather  that  of 
Zcrubbabel — more  like  the  latter;  but  this 
was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
fH'eat  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring 
as  nearly  as  can  be  made  out  180  cubits  by 
210,  and  adorned  by  porches  and  ten  gate- 
ways of  great  magnificence ;  and  beyond  this 
again  was  an  outer  enclosure  measuring  ex- 
tpmally  400  cubits  each  way,  which  was 
adorned  with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour 
than  any  we  know  of  as  attached  to  any 
temple  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Temple 
was  certainly  situated  in  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  area  now  known  as  the  Haram  area  at 
Jerosalem,  and  its  dimensions  were  what 
Josephus  states  them  to  be — 100  cubits,  or 
one  stadium,  each  way.  At  the  time  when 
Herod  rebuilt  it,  he  enclosed  a  space  '*  twice 
as  large"  as  that  before  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  its  courts,  an  expression  that 
probably  mast  not  be  taken  too  literally,  at 
least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  the  measure- 
ments of  Hecataeos.  According  to  them,  the 
whole  area  of  Herod's  Temple  was  between 
four  and  five  times  greater  than  that  which 
preceded  it.  What  Herod  did  apparently  was 
to  take  in  the  whole  space  between  the  Temple 
and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern  side,  and  to 
add  a  considerable  space  on  the  north  and 
south,  to  support  the  porticoes  which  he 
added  there.  As  the  Temple  terrace  thus 
became  the  principal  defence  of  the  city  on 
the  east  side,  there  were  no  gates  or  openings 
In  that  direction,  and  being  situated  on  a  sort 
of  rocky  brow — as  evidenced  ftom  its  appear- 
ance in  the  vaults  that  bound  it  on  this  side — 
it  was  at  all  later  times  considered  nnattack- 
able  from  the  eastward.  The  north  side,  too, 
where  not  covered  by  the  fortress  Antonia, 
became  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city,  and 
was  likewise  without  external  gates.  On  the 
Kouth  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  the  wall  of 
Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  nearly  in  the 
centre.  These  gates  still  exist  at  a  distance 
of  about  865  feet  from  the  south-western 
angle,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod* 
which  remain  in  sitti.  This  entrance  con- 
sists of  a  double  archway  of  Cyclopean  archi- 
tecture on  the  level  of  the  ground,  opening 
into  a  square  vestibule  measuring  40  feet 
each  way.  From  this  a  double  tunnel,  nearly 
200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a  flight  of  st^M 
which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of  the 


Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  inner 
Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one 
of  the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  whieh 
any  one  arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally 
wish  to  enter  the  inner  enclosure,  ^'e  l«ani 
fh>m  the  Talmud  that  the  gate  of  the  inner 
Temple  to  which  this  passage  led  was  called 
the  **  Water  Gate ;"  and  it  is  interesting  to 
be  able  to  identify  a  spot  so  prominent  in  tbe 
description  of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37).  Towards 
the  west  there  were  four  gateways  to  the 
external  enclotore  of  the  Temple. — GoiwUr*. 
— The  most  magnificent  part  of  the  Temple, 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  Uie  cloisters  which  were 
added  to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlai^ed 
by  Herod.  The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north, 
and  east  sides  were  composed  of  doable  rows 
of  Corinthian  columns,  25  cubits  or  87  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  with  flat  roofs,  and  rest- 
ing against  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple. 
These,  however,  were  immeasurably  sorpa^ed 
in  magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  or  Stoa 
Basilica,  which  overhung  the  southern  walL 
It  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles  that 
towards  the  Temple  being  open,  that  towards 
the  country  closed  by  a  walL  The  brewith 
of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet;  of  tbe  side 
aisles  80  firom  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars ; 
their  height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre 
aisle  100  feet.  Its  section  was  thus  mnne- 
thing  in  excess  of  that  of  York  Cathedral, 
while  its  total  length  was  one  stadium  or 
600  Greek  feet,  or  100  feet  in  excess  of  York, 
or  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals.  This  nag- 
nificent  structure  was  supported  by  162  Co- 
rinthian columns.  The  court  of  the  Temple 
was  Tery  nearly  a  square.  It  may  have  been 
exactly  so,  for  we  hare  not  aU  the  details  to 
enable  us  to  feel  quite  certain  aboui  it.  To 
the  eastward  of  this  was  the  court  of  tbe 
women.  The  great  ornament  of  these  inner 
counts  seems  to  have  been  their  gateway*, 
the  three  especially  on  the  north  and  south 
leading  to  the  Temple  court.  These,  ac(»>rd- 
ing  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  height,  strongly 
fortified  and  ornamented  with  great  elabora- 
tion. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great 
eastern  gate  leading  tnm  the  court  of  the 
women  to  the  upper  court.  It  was  in  all 
probability  the  one  called  the  **Beantifai 
Gate  "  in  the  New  Testament.  Immediately 
within  this  gateway  stood  the  altar  of  bnrnt- 
ofllerings.  Both  the  Altar  and  the  Temple 
were  enclosed  by  a  low  parapet  one  cubit  in 
height,  placed  so  as  to  keep  the  people  sepa- 
rate f^om  the  priests  while  the  latter  wcra 
performing  their  fhnetions.  Within  this  last 
enclosure,  towards  the  westward,  stood  the 
Templb  itself.  As  before  mentioned,  its  in- 
ternal dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  ol 
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the  Temple  of  Solomon.  There  U  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  Sanctuary  always  stood 
un  the  identically  same  spot  in  which  it  had 
been  placed  by  Solomon  a  thousand  years 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

TEN  COMMANDMENTS.  The  popular 
name  in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not 
that  of  Scripture.  There  we  have  the  '*  Tkm 
'WoBi»s  *'  (Ex.  xxxir.  28 ;  Deut  iv.  18,  x.  4), 
th«»  "Covxhant"  (Ex.,  Deut.,  U,  ee.;  I  K. 
TiiL  21 ;  2  Chron.  vL  11,  &c.).  or,  Tery  often, 
as  the  solemn  attestation  of  the  divine  will, 
the  Tkstimomt  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21 ;  xxx.  18, 
&0.).  The  term  ''Commandments"  had 
eome  into  use  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Luke 
xriii.  20).  Their  division  into  TSoo  Tablet 
is  not  only  expressly  mentioned,  but  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  ttco  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  distinction  was  important,  and  that  it 
answered  to  that  summary  of  the  law,  which 
was  made  both  by  Moses  and  by  Christ  into 
two  precepts;  so  that  the  Firat  Table  con- 
tained Duties  to  Obdj  and  the  Seoond,  DuHet 
to  our  Neighbour.— "Ryii  here  arises  a  diflft- 
culty,  not  only  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
commandments  between  the  **  Two  Tables," 
but  as  to  the  division  of  the  "  Ten  Words  " 
themselves.  The  division  is  not  clearly  made 
in  the  Scripture  itself;  and  that  arrange- 
ment,  with  which  we  are  familiar  ftrom  child- 
hood, is  only  one  of  three  modes,  handed 
down  fhnn  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian 
ehurches,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  theories ; 
and  others  are  used  at  this  day  by  Jews  and 
Boman  Catholics.  (1)  The  modem  Jews, 
following  the  Talmud,  take  the  words  which 
are  often  called  the  Jhreface^  as  the  First 
Commandment  (Ex.  xx.  2  ;  Deut.  t.  6  :  **  I 
am  Jehovah  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  fh>m  the  house  of 
bondage  ") ;  and  the  prohibitions  both  against 
having  other  gods,  and  against  idolatry,  as 
the  second  (Ex.  xx.  8-6 ;  Deut.  t.  7-10) ;  the 
rest  being  arranged  as  with  us.  (2)  The 
Bomon  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  fol< 
lowing  St  Augustine,  regard  the  First  Com- 
mandment as  embracing  all  the  above  words, 
in  one  comprehensive  law  against  fklse  wor- 
ship and  idolatry.  Thus  our  TMrd  Com< 
mandment  is  their  Second,  and  so  on  to  our 
Ninth,  which  is  their  Fighth.  They  then 
make  our  Tenth  against  coveting  their  Ninth 
and  Tenth.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Two 
Tables,  the  First  eontdins  three  command- 
ments, closing  with  the  Sabbath  law,  and  the 
Second  the  remaining  seven.  (8)  The  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  the  Greek  and  English 
churches  following  Philo,  Josephus,  and 
Origen,  and  all  the  Latin  fathers,  makes  the 
law  a^inst  having  other  gods  besides  Jehovah 
the  First  Commandment^  and  that  against 
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idolatry  the  Seoond,  though  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion  remains,  whether  the  first 
words  belong  to  the  First  Commandment,  or 
form  a  Frefaee  to  the  whole. — There  are  then 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Two  Tables : 
(i.)  That  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  men« 
tioned  above,  making  the  First  Table  contain 
three  commandments,  and  the  second  the 
other  seven,  (ii.)  The  fkmiliar  division,  re- 
ferring the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards 
God,  and  the  six  remaining  to  our  duty  to- 
wards man.  (iii.)  The  division  recognised 
by  the  old  Jewish  writers,  Josephus  and 
Philo,  which  places  five  commandments  in 
each  Table ;  and  thus  preserves  the  pentade 
and  decade  grouping  which  pervades  the 
whole  code.  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  law  of  filial  duty,  being  a  dose  oonse- 
quence  of  God's  fatherly  relation  to  us,  may 
be  referred  to  the  First  Table.  But  this  is 
to  place  human  parents  on  a  level  with  God, 
and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  Sixth  Com- 
mandment might  be  added  to  the  First  Table, 
as  murder  is  the  destraction  of  God*s  image 
in  man.  Far  more  reasonable  is  the  view 
which  regards  the  authority  of  parents  as 
heading  the  Second  Table,  as  the  earthly  re- 
flex of  that  authority  of  the  Father  of  His 
people  and  of  all  men  which  heads  the  first, 
and  as  the  first  principle  of  the  whole  law  of 
lore  to  our  neighbours,  because  we  are  all 
brethren  ;  and  the  family  is,  for  good  and  ill, 
the  model  of  the  state. — To  these  Ten  Com- 
mandments we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch an  eleventh  added  : — *'  But  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  two  great 
stones,  and  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaistcr, 
and  shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  Law.  Moreover,  after  thou 
shalt  have  passed  over  Jordan,  thou  shalt  set 
up  those  stones  which  I  command  thoe  this 
day,  on  Mount  Gerixim,  and  thou  shalt  build 
there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar 
of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron 
thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build 
that  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  offler  on  it  burnt-offerings  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifloe  peace-offer- 
ings, and  shalt  eat  them  there,  and  thou  shalt 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  that  moun>- 
•4ain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanite 
that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over  against 
Gilgal,  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards  Sichem." 
The  interpolation  has  every  mark  of  being  a 
bold  attempt  to  claim  for  the  schinnatic  wor- 
sb^  on  Gericim  the  solemn  saneAn  of  th^ 
voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on  the  same  footlT^ 
ts  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God.    •. 
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TEMT.  Among  the  leading  characteriities 
of  the  nomade  races,  those  two  have  alwajs 
oeen  numbered,  whose  origin  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  ir. 
20),  Tiz.,  to  be  tent-dwellers  and  keepers  of 
cattle.  The  same  maj  be  said  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Hebrew  race ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt  that  the 
Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities.  An 
Arab  tent  is  called  beit,  "house  ;"  its  cover- 
ing consists  of  stuff,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  broad,  made  of  black  goats'-hatr  (Cant, 
i.  5),  laid  paraUel  with  the  tenths  length. 
This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  heayiest  rain. 
The  tent-poles,  or  columns,  are  usually  nine 
in  number,  placed  in  three  groups,  but  many 
tents  have  only  one  pole,  others  two  or  three. 
The  ropes  which  hold  the  tent  in  its  place 
are  fastened,  not  to  the  tent-cover  itself,  but 
to  loops  consisting  of  a  leathern  thong  tied 
to  the  ends  of  a  stick,  round  which  is  twisted 
a  piece  of  old  doth,  which  is  itself  sewed  to 
the  tent-cover.  The  ends  of  the  tent-ropes 
are  fastened  to  short  sticks  or  pins,  which 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  with  a  mallet 
(Judg.  iv.  21).  Bound  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  tent  runs  a  piece  of  stuff  removable 
at  pleasure  to  admit  air.  The  tent  is  divided 
into  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  carpet 
partition  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the  tent 
and  fastened  to  the  three  middle  posts.  When 
the  pasture  near  an  encampment  is  exhausted, 
the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed  on  camels 
and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  IS  ;  Gen  xxvi.  17, 
32,  25).  In  choosing  places  for  encampment, 
Arabs  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  for 
the  sake  of  the  shade  and  coolness  which  they 
afford  (Gen.  xviiL  4,  8). 

TE'RAH,  the  fother  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  families  of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites, 
Hidianites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Gen. 
xi.  24-32).  The  account  given  of  him  in  the 
O.  T.  narrative  is  very  brief.  We  learn  from 
it  simply  that  he  was  an  idolater  (Josh.  xxlv. 
2),  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  In 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xL  28),  and  that 
in  the  south-westerly  migration,  which  tram. 
some  unexplained  cause  he  undertook  in  his 
old  age,  he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his 
daughter-in-law  Sarai,  and  his  grandson  Lot, 
"  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  thej 
came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there"  (Gen. 
xi.  81).  And  finally,  <*the  days  of  Terah 
were  two  hundred  and  five  years :  and  Terah 
died  in  Haran*'  (Gen.  xL  82). 

TER'APHDC,  only  in  plural.  Images  con- 
nected with  magical  rites.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  is  obscure.  In  one  case  a  single 
statue  seems  to  be  intended  by  the  plural 
(L  8am.  xlx.  18,  16).    The  teraphim,  trani- 


lated  "images"  in  A.  Y.,  carried  awaj  from 
Laban  by  Rachd,  were  regarded  by  Labaa 
as  gods,  and  it  would  thereftav  appear  tkst 
they  were  used  by  those  who  added  eorrupc 
practices  to  the  patriarchal  religioB.  Tcv»- 
phim  again  are  indnded  among  Xieah's  im- 
ages (Judg.  xviL  8-5,  xviiL  17,  18,  SO). 
Teraphimwere  eonsnlted  for  oracular  anatwcrs 
by  the  Israelites  (Zedi.  x.  2 ;  oomp.  Jodg. 
xviiL  5,  6 ;  1  8am.  xv.  22,  2S,  xix.  IS,  IS, 
LXX.  ;  and  2  K.  xxiiL  24),  and  by  the 
Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  KeboeliadDesBar 
(Ex.  xxL  19-22). 

T£R*TIT7S,  probably  a  Boman,  was  the 
amanuensis  of  Paul  in  writing  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (Rom.  xvL  22). 

TERTUL'LUS,  "a  certain  orator"  (Acts 
xxiv.  1)  who  was  retuned  by  the  High  Priest 
and  Sanhedrim  to  accuse  the  Apostle  Paul 
at  Caesarea  before  the  Roman  Proem  ator 
Antonius  Fdix.  He  evidently  belonged  to 
the  class  of  profiessional  orators.  We  may 
infer  that  TertuUus  was  of  Rnman,  or  at  aU 
events  of  Italian  origin. 

TESTAMENT,  NEW.     [Bible.] 

TESTAMENT,  OLD.     [Biblb.] 

TETRARCH,  properly  the  sovereign  or 
governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country. 
(1.)  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iiL 
1,  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts  xiiL  1),  who  is  oonunoady 
distlngulBhed  as  "Herod  the  tetrareh,"  al- 
though  the  title  of  "king "  is  also  assigned 
to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by 
Mark  (vi.  14,  22  sqq.).  (2.)  Herod  Philip, 
who  is  said  by  Luke  (iU.  1)  to  have  be«a 
"  tetrareh  of  Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  ct 
Trachonitis."  (3.)  Lysanias,  who  is  said 
(Luke  m.  1)  to  have  been  "  tetrareh  of  Abi. 
lene." — The  title  of  tetrareh  was  at  this  tinw 
probably  applied  to  petty  tributary  prinras 
without  any  such  determinate  meaniBg. 
But  it  appears  trom.  Josephus  that  the  tetrarw 
ohies  of  Antipas  and  Philip  were  regarded 
as  constituting  each  a  fourth  part  of  tbeir 
father's  kingdom.  We  oondude  that  fa 
these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title  was  iMed 
in  its  strict  and  literal  sense. 

THADDAElJS,  a  name  in  Mark's  oatalopne 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iiL  18)  in  the 
great  majority  of  MSS.  In  Matthew's  eata- 
logue  (Matt.  x.  8)  Lebbaeus  is  probably  the 
original  reading.  From  a  comparison  with 
the  catalogue  of  St  Luke  (Luke  vi.  15 ;  Acts 
i.  IS)  it  seems  scarody  possible  to  doaht  that 
the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lehbaeos,  sad 
Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and  the  same 
person. 

THANK-OFFERINO,  or  PEACE-OFFBR- 
ING,  the  properly  eucharistio  oflbring  among 
the  Jews,  in  its  theory  resembling  the  Mxat- 
OFFSBXMo,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the 
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ofllerer  was  already  reconciled  to,  and  in 
ooTenant  with,  God.  Its  ceremonial  is  de- 
scribed in  LeT.  iii.  The  peace-offerings,  un- 
like other  sacrifices,  were  not  ordained  to  be 
offered  in  fixed  and  regular  course.  The 
only  constantly  recurring  peace-offering  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  that  of  the  two  firstling 
lambs  at  Penteoost  (Ler.  xxiii.  19).  The 
general  principle  of  the  peace-oflbring  seems 
to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon* 
taneons,  offered  as  occasion  should  arise, 
frcnn  the  feeling  of  the  saorificer  himself 
(LeT.  zix.  5).  On  the  first  institution  (Lev. 
tIL  11-17),  peace-offerings  are  dirided  into 
**  offerings  of  thanksgiring,"  and  "  vows  or 
f^ee-wiU  ofllerings ;  **  of  which  latter  class  the 
offering  by  a  Nazarite,  on  the  completion  of 
his  TOW,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Num.  yi. 
14).  We  find  aeoordiugly  peace-offerings 
offered  for  the  people  on  a  great  scale  at 
periods  of  unusual  solemnity  or  rejoicing. 
In  two  cases  only  (Jndg.  zz.  26;  2  Sam. 
zxir.  25)  peace-offerings  are  mentioned  as 
offered  with  burnt-ofl^ings  at  a  time  of 
national  sorrow  and  fasting. 

THAR'SmSH.     [Tasshish.] 

THEATRE.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only 
require  notice.  The  Greek  term,  like  the 
corresponding  English  term,  denotes  the  place 
where  dramatic  performances  are  ezhibited, 
and  also  the  acme  itself  or  spectacle  which  is 
witnrased  there.  It  occurs  in  the  first  or 
local  sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in  the 
theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
gare  audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and 
was  himself  struck  with  death,  because  he 
heard  so  gladly  the  impious  acclamations  of 
the  people  (Acts  xii.  21-28).  The  other 
sense  of  the  term  **  theatre  "  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
ir.  9,  where  the  A.  Y.  renders  :  "  God  hath 
set  forth  us  the'  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death  ;  for  we  are  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and 
to  men."  Instead  of  "  spectacle,"  some 
might  prefer  the  more  energetic  Saxon, 
'*  gazing-stock,"  as  in  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
the  Genera  yersion. 

THEBES.     [No-Amok.] 

THE'BEZ,  a  place  memorable  for  the  death 
of  the  braro  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  50),  was 
known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  whose 
time  it  was  situated  *'in  the  district  of  Nea- 
polis,"  13  Roman  miles  therefhnn,  on  the 
road  to  Seythopolis.  There  it  still  is;  its 
name — 7\tbds — hardly  changed. 

THEL'ASAR.     [Tml-abbak,] 

T^BOPH'ILUS,  the  person  to  whom  St. 
Loke  inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Aots  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  i.  8 ;  Acts  L  1).  From  the 
honourable  epithet  applied  to  him  in  Luke 


i.  3,  it  has  been  argued  with  much  probability 
that  he  was  a  person  in  high  official  posio 
tion. 

THESSALCNIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Paul  at 
Corinth,  a  few  months  after  he  had  founded 
the  Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  52  or  the  beginning  of  53.  The 
occasion  of  this  Epistle  was  as  follows :  St. 
Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  reyisit  Thessa- 
lonica, and  both  times  had  been  disappointed. 
Thus  preyented  trom  seeing  them  in  person, 
he  had  sent  Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to 
him  as  to  their  condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy 
returned  with  most  fayourable  tidings,  re- 
porting not  only  their  progress  in  Christian 
faith  and  practice,  but  also  their  strong 
attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iiL  6-10). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the 
outpouring  of  the  Apostle*s  gratitude  on  re- 
ceiying  this  welcome  news.  At  the  same 
time  the  report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed 
with  alloy.  There  were  certain  features  in 
the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
which  called  for  St  Paul's  interference,  and 
to  which  he  addresses  himself  in  his  letter. 
(1.)  The  yery  intensity  of  their  Christian 
faith,  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  coming,  had  been  attended  with 
eyil  consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
theoretical  difficulty  had  been  felt  Certain 
members  of  the  Church  had  died,  and  there 
was  great  anxiety  lest  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded tram  any  share  in  the  glories  of  the 
Lord's  adyent  (iy.  18-18).  (2.)  The  Thessa- 
lonians needed  consolation  and  encouragement 
under  persecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (8.)  An 
unhealthy  state  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
spiritual  gifts  was  manifesting  itself  (y.  19, 
20).  (4.)  There  was  the  danger  of  relapsing 
into  their  old  heathen  profiigacy  (iy.  4-8). 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks, 
the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  was 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the  most  cordial 
relations  existed  between  St.  Paul  and  his 
converts  there.  This  honourable  distinction 
it  shares  with  the  other  great  Church  of  Ma- 
cedonia, that  of  PhUippi. — ^The  Epistle  is 
rather  practical  than  doctrinal.  It  was  sug- 
gested rather  by  personal  feeling,  than  by 
any  urgent  need,  which  might  haye  formed 
a  centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a  distinct 
character  on  the  whole.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity 
of  purpose,  or  a  continuous  argument,  and 
any  analysis  must  be  more  or  less  artificial. 
The  body  of  the  Epistle,  howeyer,  may  con- 
yeniently  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
former  of  which,  extending  over  the  first 
three  chapters,  is  chiefiy  taken  up  with  a 
retrospect  of  the  Apoetle's  relation  to  his 
2  0  2 
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Thessalonian  conyerts,  and  an  explanation  of 
bis  present  ciroamstancee  and  feelings,  while 
the  latter,  comprising  the  4th  and  Sth  chap- 
ters, contains  some  seasonable  exhortations. 
At  the  close  of  each  of  these  diyisions  is  a 
prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  words, 
**  May  Ood  Himself,"  ftc.,  and  expressed  in 
somewhat  similar  language.  The  Epistle 
closes  with  personal  injunctions  and  a  bene- 
diction (v.  25-28). 

THESSALO'NIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE,  appears  to  have  been  written  from 
Corinth  not  very  long  after  the  First,  for 
Silvan  OS  and  Timotheos  were  still  with  St. 
Paul  (i.  1).  In  the  former  letter  we  saw 
chiefly  the  outpouring  of  strong  personal 
afifection,  oecasioned  by  the  renewal  of  the 
Apostle's  intercourse  with  the  Thessalonians, 
and  the  doctrinal  and  hortatory  portions  are 
there  subordinate.  In  the  Second  Epistle, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  leading  motive  seems 
to  have  been  the  desire  of  correcting  errors 
in  the  Church  of  Thessalonioa.  We  notice 
two  points  especially  which  eall  for  his  re- 
buke. Flntf  it  seems  that  the  anxious 
expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent,  instead 
of  subsiding,  had  gained  ground  sinoe  the 
writing  of  the  First  Epistle.  Secondly,  the 
Apostle  had  also  a  pergonal  ground  of  com- 
plaint. His  authority  was  not  denied  by 
any,  but  it  was  tampered  with,  and  an  un- 
authorised use  was  made  of  his  name. — ^This 
Epistle,  in  the  range  of  subject  as  well  as  in 
style  and  general  character,  closely  resembles 
the  First;  and  the  remarks  made  on  that 
Epistle  apply  for  the  most  part  equally  well 
to  this.  The  structure  also  is  somewhat 
similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being 
divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and 
each  part  closing  with  a  prayer  (li.  16,  17, 
iii.  16).  The  Epistle  ends  with  a  special 
direction  and  benediction  (iii.  17, 18). 

THESSALONI'CA.  The  original  name  of 
this  city  was  Therma ;  and  that  part  of  the 
Macedonian  shore  on  which  it  was  situated 
retained  throu|^  the  Roman  period  the  de- 
signation of  the  Thermaie  Gulf.  Cassander 
the  son  of  Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
Therma,  and  named  it  after  his  wife  Thessa- 
lonioa, the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  name  ever  since,  under  various  slight 
modifications,  has  been  continuous,  and  the 
city  itself  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent, 
SalontH  is  still  the  most  important  town  of 
European  Turkey,  next  after  Constantinople. 
Strabo  in  the  first  century  spealcs  of  Thessa- 
lonioa as  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia. 
Thus  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul's  visit  (with 
Btlas  and  Timothy)  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
ChriHtianity  into  Thessalonioa.     Three  cir- 


cumstances must  here  be  mentioiied,  wlil^ 
illustrate  in  an  important  manner  this  viait 
and  this  journey  as  well  as  the  two  Episcks 
to  the  Thessalonians.  (1.)  This  was  tlie 
chief  station  on  the  great  Roman  Road,  ealkd 
the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected  Borne  with 
the  whole  region  to  the  nortii  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.  (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
Road,  and  in  connexion  with  other  important 
Roman  ways,  Thessalonioa  was  an  invahiabie 
centre  for  the  spread  of  the  OospeL  la  Act 
it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  on  a  level  with 
Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its  share  cS  the  eon- 
meroe  of  the  Levant.  (8.)  The  drcmnitiiaet 
noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here  was  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  ICaee- 
donia,  had  evidently  mneh  to  do  with  the 
Apostle's  plans,  and  also  donbtless  with  his 
success.  Trade  would  inevitably  bring  Jews 
to  Thessalonioa :  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
ever  since^  they  have  had  a  prominent  plaee 
in  the  annals  of  the  city.  The  first  soeneitf  the 
Apostle's  work  at  Thessalonioa  was  the  syna- 
gogue (Acts  xviL  S,  S).  It  is  stated  that 
the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  eontiBQed 
for  three  weeks  (ver.  S).  Not  that  we  are 
obliged  to  limit  to  this  time  the  whole  sUy 
of  the  Apostle  at  Thessakmiea.  A  flooriah- 
ing  Church  was  certainly  formed  there  :  and 
the  Epistles  show  that  its  dements  were 
much  more  Gentile  than  Jewish.  The  narra- 
tive in  the  Acts  aflbrds  a  singularly  accorate 
illustration  of  the  political  oonstitatioa  of 
Theasalonica.  Not  <mly  is  the  demm  men- 
tioned (Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  what 
has  been  above  said  of  its  being  a  **  free  efty*** 
but  the  peculiar  XXtXe  poUtarekt  (ib.  6),  of  the 
chief  magistrates.  This  term  occurs  in  no 
other  writing ;  but  it  may  be  read  to  this 
day  conspicuously  on  an  arch  of  the  early 
Imperial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city.  The  arch  just  mentioned  (eaDed 
the  Vardir  gate)  is  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  extremity  \b 
another  Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and  pro- 
bably commemorating  some  victory  of  Oon- 
stantine.  The  main  street  which  both  tbeee 
arches  cross,  and  which  intersects  the  city 
from  east  to  west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of 
the  Via  Egnatia, 

THEU'DAS,  the  name  of  an  insurgent 
mentioned  in  Gamaliel's  speech  before  the 
Jewish  council  (Acts  v.  85-S(»)  at  the  time  of 
the  arraignment  of  the  Apostles.  He  ap- 
peared, according  to  Luke's  aoconnt,  at  the 
head  of  about  four  hundred  men,  Joeephna 
speaks  of  a  Theudas  who  played  a  similar 
part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  ▲.]».  44, 
i.  e.  some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  later 
than  the  delivery  of  Gamaliel's  speeA ;  and 
since  Luke  places  his  Theodas,  in  the  i 
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of  time,  before  Judas  the  Galilean,  who  made 
hie  appearance  loon  after  the  dethronement 
of  ArchelaOs,  i.  e.  a.d.  6  or  7,  the  Theudaa 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  most  be  a  different 
person  from  the  one  spoken  of  by  Josephos. 
The  former  was  probably  one  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary ohiefii  or  fonatics  by  whom  the  land 
was  oTerron  in  the  last  year  of  Herod's 
reign. 

THISTLE.  [TiiomMS  and  Thtstlss.] 
THOM'AS,  one  of  the  Apostles.  The  word 
means  **  a  twin }"  and  to  it  is  translated  in 
John  xL  16,  xxi.  3  {Didymtui),  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Apostles  he  is  coupled  with 
Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  S  ;  Mark  iii.  18  ;  Luke 
▼1.  15;  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  L  13.  AU 
that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John;  and  this  amounts  to 
three  traits,  which,  however,  so  exactly 
agree  together,  that,  slight  as  they  are,  they 
place  his  character  before  us  with  a  precision 
which  belongs  to  no  other  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas  Isca- 
riot.  This  character  is  that  of  a  man,  slow 
to  believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
case,  subject  to  despondency,  viewing  things 
on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  frill  of  ardent 
love  of  his  Master.  The  first  trait  io  his 
speech  when  our  Lord  determined  to  face  the 
dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea  on  his 
Journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  **  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  Him"  (John  xL  16).  The  second  was 
his  speech  during  the  Last  Supper  "  Thomas 
saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest,  and  bow  can  we  know  the  way  V 
(xiv.  5).  It  was  the  prosaic,  incredulous 
doubt  as  to  moving  a  step  in  the  unseen 
future,  and  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know 
how  this  step  was  to  be  taken.  The  third 
was  after  the  Resurrection.  He  was  absent 
— possibly  by  aoddent,  perhaps  characteristi- 
cally— ft^  the  first  assembly  when  Jesus 
had  appeared.  The  others  told  him  what 
they  had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into  an  ex- 
clamation, the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us 
at  once  the  vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind 
retained  of  his  Master's  form  as  he  had  last 
seen  Him  lifeless  on  the  cross  (John  xx.  35). 
On  the  eighth  day  he  was  with  them  at  their 
gathering,  perhaps  in  expectation  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  visit  of  the  previous  week ;  and 
Jesus  stood  amongst  them.  He  uttered  the 
same  salutation,  **  Peace  be  uuto  yon  ;'*  and 
then  turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been 
the  special  object  of  His  appearance,  uttered 
the  words  which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense 
of  condemnation  and  tender  reproof  as  those 
of  Thomas  bad  shown  the  sense  of  hesitation 
mid  doubt.    The  effect  on  Thomas  is  im- 


mediate. The  conviction  produced  by  the 
removal  of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and 
stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Apostles.  The  words  in  which  he  expressed 
his  belief  contain  a  far  higher  assertion  of  his 
Master's  divine  nature  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  expression  used  by  Apostolic  lips, 
**  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  The  answer  of 
our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole 
narrative:  ** Because  thou  hast  seen  me, 
thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they  that 
have  not  seen  me,  and  yet  have  believed" 
(xx.  29).  In  the  N.  T.  we  hear  of  Thomas 
only  twice  again,  once  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he  is  ranked 
next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  S),  and  again  in 
the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  L  18).  The  earlier  tradi- 
tions, as  believed  in  the  4th  century,  repre- 
sent him  as  preaching  in  Parthia  or  Persia, 
and  as  finally  buried  at  Edessa.  The  later 
traditions  carry  him  frirther  East.  His  mar- 
tyrdom (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  lance ;  and  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Latin  Church  on  Deo.  21, 
by  the  Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the 
Indians  on  July  1. 

THORNS  and  THISTLES.  There  appear 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words 
which  point  to  different  kinds  of  prickly 
or  thorny  shrubs.  These  words  are  vari- 
ously rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "thorns," 
**  briers,"  "  thistles,"  &c  It  were  a  hopeless 
task  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  nu- 
merous Hebrew  terms ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  "  crown  of 
thorns"  (or^^oyof  if  ^uea»0wr.  Matt,  xxvii. 
29),  which  was  put  in  derision  upon  our 
Lord's  head  bef<«e  his  crucifixion.  The 
Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be 
the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so 
strong  and  large  that  it  could  not  have  been 
woven  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved 
acanthus  (bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for 
the  purpose.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended, 
as  some  suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been 
cf  axav^.  Obviously  some  small  flexile 
thorny  shrub  is  meant;  perhaps  eapparu 
spino$ae.  Hasselquist  (TVoes^,  p.  260)  says 
that  the  thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  Ht^k, 
**  It  was  very  suitable  for  their  purpose,  at*  it 
has  many  sharp  thorns  which  inflict  painful 
wounds;  and  its  flexible,  pliant,  and  round 
branches  might  easily  be  plaited  in  the  form 
of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the  rich  dark 
green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical 
purpose. 

THREE  TAVERNS,  a  station  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Rood,  along  which  St.  Paul  travelled 
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from  Puteoli  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvlii.  15).  The 
distances,  reckoning  southwards  Arom  Rome, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  AnUmine  Itinerary t 
"to  Aricia,  16  miles;  to  Three  Taverns, 
17  miles ;  to  Appii  Forum,  10  miles  ;**  and, 
comparing  this  with  what  is  observed  still 
along  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  "Three 
Taverns''  was  near  the  modern  OutertM. 
Just  at  this  point  a  road  came  in  fh)m  Antinm 
on  the  coast.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Three 
Taverns"  was  a  Arequent  meeting-plaoe  of 
travellers. 

THRESHING.     [Aobicxtltusb.] 

THRESHOLD.     [Gatb.] 

THRONE.  The  Hebrew  word,  so  trans- 
lated, applies  to  any  elevated  seat  occupied 
by  a  person  in  authority,  whether  a  high- 
priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a  judge  (Ps.  cxxii.  5),  or 
a  military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15).  The  use  of  a 
chair  in  a  country  where  the  usual  postures 
were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  at  aU 
times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  dignity  (2  K. 
iv.  10 ;  Prov.  ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a 
throne  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  word  the  notion  of  royalty ; 
hence  the  Arequent  ooourrenoe  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  throne  of  the  kingdom  "  (Deut. 
xvii.  18;  1  K.  L  46;  2  Chr.  viL  18).  The 
characteristic  feature  hi  the  royal  throne  was 
its  elevation :  Solomon's  throne  was  ap- 
proached by  six  steps  (1  K.  x.  19  ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
18) ;  and  Jehovah's  throne  is  described  as 
"high  and  lilted  up"  (Is.  vi.  1).  The 
materials  and  workmanship  were  costly.    It 


Aaqntaa  throm  or  dttOr  ol  Mate  (Lajaid). 


was  ftimished  with  arms  or  **  stays."  The 
steps  were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  A« 
to  the  form  of  chair,  we  are  only  infmned  iu 
1  K.  X.  19  that  **  the  top  was  round  behinA." 
The  king  sat  on  his  throne  on  state  occaakisM. 
At  such  times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes. 
The  throne  was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power 
and  dignity  (Gen.  xU.  40).  Similarly,  •«to 
sit  upon  the  throne,"  implied  the  exercise  d 
regal  power  (Deut.  xviL  18  ;  1  K.  xvL  11). 

THUMMIH.     [Unnc  and  Tmnaraf.] 

THUNDER  is  hardly  ever  heard  in  Paks- 
tine  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
September.  Benoe  it  was  selected  by  Samnei 
as  a  striking  expression  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure towards  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xxL 
17).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  thunder  was  regarded  as  the  Toiee 
of  Jehovah  (Job  xxxvii.  2,  4,  5,  xL  9 ;  Ps. 
xviii.  18,  xxix.  3-9 ;  Is.  xxx.  SO,  SI),  who 
dwelt  behind  the  thnnder-cloud  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  7). 
Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  of  the  Jew,  tbm 
symbol  of  Divine  power  (Ps.  xxix.  S,  Sec), 
and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  ii.  10;  2  8am. 
xxil.  14). 

THYATfRA,  a  city  on  the  Lycos,  founded 
by  Seleueus  Nicator,  lay  to  the  Idft  of  the 
road  Arom  Pergamus  to  Sardis,  on  the  Tcry 
confines  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  to  as  to  be  some- 
times  reckoned  within  the  one,  and  lometiBMe 
within  the  other.  Dyeing  apparently  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  industrial  activity 
of  Thyatira,  as  it  did  of  that  of  Oolosne  and 
Laodioea  (Acts  xvi.  14).  The  principal  deity 
of  the  city  was  Apollo;  but  there  was  an- 
other superstition,  of  an  extremdy  cnrioas 
nature,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought 
thither  by  some  of  the  corrupted  Jews  of  the 
dispersed  tribes.  A  fkne  stood  outside  tike 
walls,  dedicated  to  Sambath€t-~thB  name  of 
the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chaldacan, 
sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian — in  tbe 
midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  **  tbe  Chal- 
daean's  court."  This  seems  to  lend  an  illu»> 
tration  to  the  obscure  passage  in  ReT.  IL  20, 
21,  which  some  interpret  of  the  witt  of  the 
bishop.  Now  there  is  evidenoe  to  show  that 
in  Thyatira  there  was  a  great  amalgasutlon 
of  races.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a 
Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  the  amalgamation 
of  different  religions,  and  not  discountenanced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Judaeo-Christian 
Church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and  its 
qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

THYINE  WOOD  occurs  in  Rev.  xviiL  12, 
where  the  margin  has  **  sweet"  (wood). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  hen 
spoken  of  is  thai  of  the  T^aya  artieulatmf 
Desfont.,  the  OaUiiris  qwMdrioaMt  of  present 
botanists.  This  tree  was  much  prised  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  aesoont  of 
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the  beauty  of  its  wood  for  yarioos  orna- 
mental  purposes.  By  the  Romans  the  tree 
-was  called  eitnUt  the  wood  eiirum.  It  is  a 
zuttire  of  Barbary,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
15  to  25  feet. 


TTuipa  ariieidala. 

TTBE'RIAS,  a  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  first  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  tI.  1»  23,  xzi.  1),  and  then 
by  Josephos,  who  states  that  it  was  built  by 
Herod  Antipas,  and  was  named  by  him  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  new  town,  and  not  a  restored  or  en- 
larged one  merely;  for  "Rakkath*'  (Josh, 
xix.  85),  which  is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  have 
oocupied  the  same  position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  whereas  Tiberias  appears  to  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  Zebulnn  (Matt.  ir. 
IS).  Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from 
the  time  of  its  origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod 
Agrippa  n.,  who  changed  the  seat  of  power 
back  again  to  Sepphoris,  where  it  had  been 
before  the  founding  of  the  new  city.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  foreign  customs  prerailed  there  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  gire  ol!lence  to  the  stricter 
Jews.  The  ancient  name  has  survived  in 
that  of  the  modem  TUbarfeh,  which  oocupiet 


the  original  site.  Near  TUftorCeA,  about  a 
mile  further  south  along  the  shore,  are  the 
celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the  Roman 
naturalists  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
known  curiosities  of  the  world.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  infor- 
mation, that  the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much 
of  his  public  life  in  Galilee,  ever  visited 
Tiberias.  Tiberias  has  an  interesting  history, 
apart  fi:t>m  its  strictly  Biblical  associations. 
It  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  San- 
hedrim, subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
after  a  temporary  sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sep- 
phoris, became  fixed  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Celebrated  schools  of 
Jewish  learning  fiourished  there  through  a 
succession  of  several  centuries.  The  Mishna 
was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  great  Rabbi 
Judah  Hakkodesh  (A.n.  190). 

TIBE'RIAS,  THE  SEA  OF  (John  xxl.  1). 
[Oknxbsarkt,  Sba  of.] 

TIBE'RIUS  (In  ftiU,  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero),  the  second  Roman  emperor,  successor 
of  Augustus,  who  b^an  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and 
reigned  until  a.d.  87.  He  was  the  son  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  and  hence 
a  stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  b.o.  45.  He 
became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  alter 
having  distinguished  himself  as  a  commander 
in  various  wars,  and  having  evinced  talents 
of  a  high  order  as  an  orator,  and  an  adminis- 
trator of  civil  afhirs.  He  even  gained  the 
reputation  of  possessing  the  sterner  virtues  of 
the  Roman  character,  and  was  regarded  as 
entirely  worthy  of  the  imperial  honours  to 
which  his  birth  and  supposed  personal  merits 
at  length  opened  the  way.  Yet,  on  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  be- 
came, or  showed  himself  to  be,  a  very  diiferent 
man.  His  subsequent  life  was  one  of  in- 
activity, sloth,  and  self-indulgence.  He  was 
despotic  in  his  government,  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive in  his  disposition.  Tiberius  died, 
A.D.  87,  at  the  age  of  78,  after  a  reign  of 
23  years.  Our  Saviour  was  put  to  death  in 
the  reign  of  I^berius. 


Colli  of  Tlberltti. 

TIB'HATH,  a  city  of  Hadadeser,  king  of 
Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  2  Sam.  vlii.  8 
is  called  Betah.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
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TIB'NI.  After  Zimri  had  burnt  himself  in 
his  palace,  there  was  a  division  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  half  of  the  people  following  Tibni 
the  son  of  Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri 
(1  K.  xTl.  21,  22).  Omri  was  the  choice  of 
the  army.  Tibni  was  probably  put  forward 
by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged by  Omri  and  his  host.  The  struggle 
between  the  contending  (Motions  lasted  four 
years  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  15,  28). 

TI'DAL  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xir.  1,  9. 
He  is  called  **  king  of  nations,"  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  a  chief  bver 
various  nomadic  tribes. 

TICLATH-PILE'SER.  In  1  Chr.  ▼.  26, 
and  again  in  2  Chr.  xxviiL  20,  the  name  of 
this  king  is  written  "  Tilgath-pilneser ;"  bat 
in  this  form  there  is  a  doable  oomiption. 
The  native  word  reads  as  Hffulti-palUiim, 
for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-eser  of  2  Kings  is  a 
fair  eqoivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelites. 
He  attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah, 
probably  because  Pekah  withheld  his  tribute, 
and,  having  entered  his  territories,  ho  **  took 
Xjon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  Janoah, 
and  Kedesh,  and  Haaor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and 
carried  them  captive  to  Assyria "  (2  K.  xv. 
29).  The  date  of  this  invasion  cannot  be 
fixed.  After  his  first  expedition,  a  oloee 
league  was  formed  between  Besin,  king  of 
Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for  its  special  object 
the  humiliation  of  Judah.  At  first  great  suc- 
cesses were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  ^n- 
federate  (2  K.  xv.  87 ;  2  Chr.  xxviiL  6-8) ; 
but,  on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem 
itself,  Ahaz  applied  to  Assyria  for  assisunoe, 
and  llglath-Pileser,  consenting  to  aid  him, 
again  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
these  regions.  He  first  marched,  naturally, 
against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K.  xvL  9), 
rasing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Berin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  pro- 
bably, he  proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose 
counUy  he  entered  on  the  north-east,  where 
it  bordered  upon  "  Syria  of  Damascus."  Here 
he  overran  the  whole  district  to  the  east  of 
Jordan,  carrying  into  captivity  "the  Beu- 
benites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manaoseh"  (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Before  returning 
into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  in- 
terview with  Ahaa  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10). 
This  is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul, 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ; 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Besin,  Pekah, 
and  Ahaz  ;  and  therefore  to  have  ruled  As- 
syria during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth 
century  before  our  era.    From  his  owu  in- 


scriptions we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  mi 
Utut  seventeen  years ;  that,  besides  warrli^ 
in  Syria  and  Samaria,  he  attacked  Babjloaia, 
Media,  Armenia,  and  the  indq»endent  tribes 
in  the  upper  regions  of  Mesopotamia ;  thoa, 
like  the  other  great  Assyrian  monarchs,  war- 
ring along  the  whole  frontier  of  the  empire ; 
and  finally,  that  he  was  (probably)  aoC  a 
legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  tbe 
founder  of  a  dynasty.  He  reigned  certainly 
from  B.C.  747  to  b.c.  780,  and  possibly  a  few 
years  longer,  being  succeeded  by  Shalmaneaer 
at  least  as  early  as  b.c.  725.  His  sUbSk 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he 
must  have  buUt  or  adorned  a  resadenee  at 
Calah  {I/tmrud),  where  they  were  found. 


tiu»  m      mmm    '  ^ 


TlgfaUb-PltCMT. 

TI'GBIS  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Hiddekei ;  and 
occurs  also  in  several  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1),  Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ee- 
desiastious  (xxiv.  25).  The  Tigris,  like  the 
Euphrates,  rises  fh>m  two  principsj  sources 
in  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  flows  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  me- 
anders, is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.  It  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  eoorse,  no 
fewer  than  five  important  tributaries.  These 
are  the  river  of  Zakko  or  Eastern  Khaboor. 
the  Great  Zab  {Zab  Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  {£ak 
A^fal)t  the  Adhem^  and  the  DiyiaUhm  andent 
Gyndes.  All  these  rivers  flow  fjrom  the  high 
range  of  Zagi-os.    We  find  but  little  mentlaa 
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of  the  Tigris  in  Scripture.  It  appears  indeed 
under  the  name  of  Ulddekel,  among  the  rivers 
of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14),  and  is  there  correctly 
described  as  **  running  eastward  to  Assyria." 
Bat  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we 
exoept  one  doubtful  allusion  in  Nahum  (ii.  6), 
until  the  Captirity,  when  it  becomes  well 
known  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  With  him  it 
is  "the  Great  Rlrer."  The  Tigris,  in  its 
upper  course,  anciently  ran  through  Armenia 
and  Assyria.  Lower  down,  trom  about  the 
point  where  it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plaii*.,  it 
separated  Babylonia  from  Susiana.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
we  find  it  constituting,  for  a  short  time  (firom 
A.D.  114  to  A.D.  117),  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween these  two  empires. 

TIMBREL,  TABRET  (Heb.  Oph).  In  Old 
English  tabcf  was  used  for  any  drum.  2b- 
bowet  and  tabourine  are  diminutives  of  to&«r, 
and  denote  the  instrument  now  known  as  the 
tambourine.  TaJbret  is  a  contraction  of  to- 
bmarH.  The  Heb.  tSph  is  undoubtedly  the 
instrument  described  by  travellers  as  the  dt^f 
or  cftjT  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very 
early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan-aram  at 
their  merry-makings  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It 
was  played  principally  by  women  (Ex.  xv. 
SO ;  Judg.  xi.  84  ;  1  Sam.  xviU.  6  ;  Ps.  Ixviii. 
25)  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  and 
dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii.  7),  and  appears  to  have 
been  worn  by  them  ns  an  ornament  (Jer. 
xxxi.  4).  The  diffot  the  Arabs  is  described 
by  Russell  as  *'  a  hoop  (sometimes  with  pieces 
of  brass  fixed  in  it  to  make  a  jingling)  over 
which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  distended.  It 
Lb  beaten  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the  true 
tympanum  of  the  ancients."  In  Barbary  it 
is  called  tar. 


Tor.    (Lam's  Modtm  Fgypttams.) 

TIM'NA,  TIM'NAH.  1.  A  concubine  of 
Eliphaz  son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12) :  it  may  be  presumed  that 
she  was  the  same  as  Timna,  sister  of  Lotan 
(ver.  22,  and  1  Chr.  I.  39).— 2.  A  duke,  or 
phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-48  (1  Chr.  L  51-54).    Tininah  was 


probably  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  district. 
(See  following  article.) 

TIM 'N AH.  1.  A  place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
the  allotment  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  It  ir 
probably  identical  with  the  Tbimnathah  of 
Josh.  xix.  48,  and  that  again  with  the  Tim* 
nath,  or  more  accurately  Timnathah  of  Sam- 
son (Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5),  and  tho  Thamnatha 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  modem  representa- 
tive of  all  these  various  forms  of  tho  same 
name  is  probably  Tlbneh,  a  village  about  two 
miles  west  of  Am  Shetn»  (Bethshemesh).  In 
the  later  history  of  tho  Jews  Timnah  must 
have  been  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  for- 
tified by  Bacchides  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts  of  Judaea  (1  Maoc  ix. 
50). — 2.  A  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  A  distinct  place  from 
that  Just  examined. — 8.  Inaccurately  writ- 
ten TixKATH  in  the  A.  Y.,  the  scene  of  the 
adventure  of  Judah  with  his  daughter-in-law 
Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  14).  There  is 
nothing  here  to  indicate  its  position.  It  may 
be  identified  either  with  the  Timnah  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah  [No.  2],  or  with  the 
Timnathah  of  Samson.     [No.  1.] 

TIM'NATH.     [TiMWAH.] 

TIM'NATH.SE'RAH,  the  name  of  the  city 
which  was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  par- 
tition of  the  country  (Josh.  xix.  50) ;  and  in 
*'  the  border  "  of  which  he  was  buried  (xxiv. 
80).  It  is  specified  as  "  in  Mount  Ephraim 
on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Gaash."  In 
Judg.  iL  9,  the  name  is  altered  to  TimrATH- 
HXRBS.  The  latter  form  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Jewish  writers.  Accordingly,  they  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Kefar  eheres,  which  is 
said  by  Jewish  travellers  to  be  about  5  miles 
S.  of  Sheohem  {NabUlg).  No  place  with  that 
name  appears  on  the  maps.  Another  identi- 
fication has,  however,  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Eli  Smith.  In  his  Journey  trom  Jifna  to  Mty- 
det-Faba,  about  six  miles  from  the  former, 
he  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  considerable 
town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a  much 
higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are 
several  excavated  sepulchres  The  whole 
bears  the  name  of  JVtneh. 

TI'MON,  one  of  the  seven,  commonly  called 
*«  deacons  **  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably 
a  Hellenist. 

TIMO'THEUS.  1.  A  "  captain  of  the  Am- 
monites **  (1  Mace.  V.  6),  who  was  defeated 
on  several  occasions  by  Judas  Maccaboeus, 
B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  V.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was 
probably  a  Greek  adventurer. — 2.  In  2  Mace, 
a  leader  named  Timotheus  is  mentioned  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Nicanor 
(B.C.  166  :  2  Mace.  viii.  80,  ix.  8).  At  a 
later  time  he  was  driven  to  a  strongbold, 
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Gazara,  which  was  stormed  by  Jndas,  and 
there  Timotbeus  was  taken  and  slain  (2  Maoe. 
X.  24-S7).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
events  recorded  in  this  latter  narrative  arc 
identical  with  those  in  1  Mace.  v.  6-8.  But 
the  name  Timotbeus  ^as  very  common,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Timotbeus  the  Ammonite 
leader  was  not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Maoo.  v.  84). 
— 8.  The  Greek  name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi. 
1,  xvii.  14,  ftc). 

TIH'OTHY.  The  disciple  thus  named  was 
the  son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages 
which,  though  condemned  by  stricter  Jewish 
opinion,  were  yet  not  uncommon  in  the  later 
periods  of  Jewish  history.  The  father's  name 
is  unknown  :  he  was  a  Greek,  i.e,  a  Gentile 
by  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1,  8).  The  absence  of 
any  personal  allusion  to  the  father  in  the 
Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference  that 
he  must  have  died  or  disappeared  during  his 
son's  infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  de- 
volved upon  his  mother  Eunice  and  her 
mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  L  5).  Under  their 
training  his  education  was  emphatically 
Jewish.  "From  a  child"  he  learnt  to 
"know  the  Holy  Scriptures"  dally.  The 
language  of  the  Acts  leaves  it  unoertain  whe- 
ther Lystra  or  Derbe  were  the  residence  of 
the  devout  family.  The  arrival  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6)  brought 
the  message  of  glad-tidings  to  Timothy  and 
his  mother,  and  they  received  it  with  "  un- 
feigned faith"  (2  Tim.  L  ft).  If  at  Lystra, 
at  seems  probable  fh>m  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  he 
may  have  witnessed  the  half-completed  saori- 
flee,  the  half-finished  martyrdom,  of  Acts  xiv. 
19.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostle  on  his 
return  firom  his  short  circuit  prepared  him 
for  a  life  of  suffering  (Acts  xiv.  22).  From 
that  time  his  life  and  education  must  have 
been  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the 
body  of  elders  (ib.  28).  During  the  interval 
of  seven  years  between  the  Apostle's  first  and 
second  journeys,  the  boy  grew  up  to  man- 
hood. His  zeal,  probably  his  asoeticism,  be- 
came known  both  at  Lystra  and  Iconium. 
Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  cha- 
racter, and  spoke  with  a  prophetic  utterance, 
pointed  to  him  (I  Tim.  1.  18,  iv.  14),  as 
others  had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xiii.  2),  as  specially  fit  for  the 
missionary  work  in  which  the  Apostle  was 
engaged.  Personal  feeling  led  St.  Paul  to 
the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  8),  and  he 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work  and 
possibly  to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1 
Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  6).  A  great 
obstacle,  however,  presented  itself.  Timothy, 
though  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age 
of  manhood  without  the  sign  of  circumcision. 


His  condition  was  that  of  a  negUgoit,  aksost 
of  an  apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews  migkx 
tolerate  a  heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synj^ogoc 
or  the  church,  but  an  unciroomcised  Isradite 
would  be  to  them  a  horror  and  a  povtent. 
With  a  special  view  to  their  feeliiigs,  makiag 
no  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  Aportle,  wte 
had  refused  to  permit  the  dreumoisioii  of 
Titus,  "took  and  oireumeised **  Timafthj 
(Acts  xvL  8).  Henceforth  Timothy  was  one 
of  bis  most  constant  eompanions.  They  and 
Silvanus,  and  probably  Lxike  also,  Jooneyed 
to  PhiUppi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and  there  alrc^y 
the  young  Evangelist  was  oanspicaooM  at 
once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  hia  seal  (FhiL 
iL  22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
account  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Tbessalooiea, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  remained  aome  time 
at  Philippi.  He  appears,  however,  at  Beroea, 
and  remains  there  when  Paul  and  Silas  an 
obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xviL  14),  gdtag  ob 
afterwards  to  Join  his  master  at  Athens  (1 
Thess.  W  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back 
to  Theesalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gifts 
for  comforting  and  teaching.  He  returns  fkva 
Thessaloniea,  not  to  Athens  bat  to  Corinth, 
and  Us  name  appears  united  with  8L  Paal'a 
in  the  opening  words  of  both  the  letters 
written  fh>m  that  city  to  the  ThessalonisBa 
(1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  These.  LI).  Of  the  next 
five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as  being 
sent  on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was 
contemplating  the  long  Journey  which  was 
to  include  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Jemsatem, 
and  Rome  (Acts  xix.  22).  It  is  probable 
that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and  met 
St.  Panl  according  to  a  previous  arrangemeat 
(1  Cor.  xvL  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  -when 
the  second  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Cbnrdi 
of  Corinth  (2  Cor.  LI).  He  returns  with 
the  Apostle  to  that  city,  and  Joins  in  bm»- 
sages  of  greeting  to  the  disciples  wbocn  be 
had  known  personally  at  Corinth  and  who 
had  since  found  their  way  to  Rome  (Bamb. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of 
friends  who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and 
then  sail  by  themselves,  waiting  fbr  his  ar- 
rival by  a  different  ship  (Acts  xx.  8-6).  The 
absence  of  his  name  fh>m  Acts  xxviL  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  share  in  tiM 
perilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He  must  bavs 
joined  the  Apostle,  however,  apparently  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippiana,  to  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon  were  writtea 
(PhU.  L  1,  iL  19 ;  CoL  L  1 ;  Philea.  1). 
All  the  indications  of  this  period  point  to  in- 
cessant missionary  activity.  From  the  two 
epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  put 
together  a  few  notices  as  tp  his  later  life 
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It  foUowfl  from  1  Tim.  i.  8  that  he  and  hit 
master,  after  the  release  of  the  latter  from 
his  imprisonment,  reyisited  the  proconsnlar 
Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  continued  his 
Jonmey  to  Macedonia,  whilst  the  disciple  re- 
mained, half-reluotantly,  even  weeping  at  the 
separation  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesns,  to  check, 
if  possible,  the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  lio^i- 
tioosness  which  had  sprang  up  there.  The 
position  in  which  he  found  himself  might 
well  nuUce  him  anxious.  He  had. to  rule 
presbyters,  most  of  whom  were  older  than 
himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).  Leaders  of  rival 
sects  were  there.  The  name  of  his  beloved 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had 
been.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle, 
knowing  these  trials,  should  be  Ml  of  anxiety 
and  fear  for  his  disciple's  steadfiutness.  In 
the  second  epistle  to  him  this  deep  personal 
fieeling  utters  itself  yet  more  fully.  The  last 
recorded  words  of  the  Apostle  express  the 
earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  earnestly, 
that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (fb.  iv.  9, 
21).  We  may  haxard  the  oox^ecture  that  he 
reached  him  in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours 
of  the  teacher  were  soothed  by  the  presence 
of  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Some 
writers  have  even  seen  in  Heb.  xiU.  2S  an 
indication  that  he  shared  St.  Paul's  imprison- 
ment and  was  released  from  it  by  the  death 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and 
uncertain.  He  continues,  according  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  dies  a  martyr's  death  under  Domitian  or 
Nerva.  A  somewhat  startling  theory  as  to 
the  intervening  period  of  his  life  has  found 
flavour  with  some.  If  he  continued,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  tradition,  to  be  bishop  of 
Ephesns,  then  he,  and  no  other,  must  have 
been  the  **  angel "  of  that  church  to  whom 
the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addressed. 

TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL  TO. 
The  First  Epistle  was  probably  written  in 
the  interval  between  St.  Paul's  first  and 
second  imprisonments  at  Rome.  The  absence 
of  any  local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  sug- 
gests Macedonia  or  some  neighbouring  dis- 
trict. In  some  MSS.  and  versions,  Laodioea 
is  named  in  the  Inscription  as  the  place  fttnn 
which  it  was  sent.  The  Second  Epistle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  soon  afterwards 
and  in  all  probability  at  Rome.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  characteristic  features  of  these 
Epistles: — (1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in 
St.  Paul's  heart  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of 
which  he  was  the  object,  as  shown  in  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "  mercy  "  in  the  salu- 
tations of  both  EplsUes,  and  in  the  **  obtained 
mercy  "  of  1  Tim.  i.  18. — (2)  The  greater  ab- 
ruptness of  the  Second  Epistle.  From  first 
to  last  there  is  no  plan,  no  treatment  of  sub- 


jects oarefiilly  thought  out.  All  speaks  of 
strong  overflowing  emotion,  memories  of  the 
past,  anxieties  about  the  future. — (8)  The 
absence,  as  compared  with  St  Paul's  other 
Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  references.  This 
may  connect  itself  with  the  fact  just  noticed, 
that  these  Epistles  are  not  argumentative, 
possibly  also  with  the  request  for  the  "  books 
and  parchments  "  which  had  been  left  behind 
(2  Tim.  iv.  18). — (4)  The  conspicuous  i>osi- 
tion  of  the  *<  faithful  sayings  "  as  taking  the 
place  occupied  in  other  Epistles  by  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures.  The  way  in  which  these  are  dtcd 
as  authoritative,  the  variety  of  subjects  which 
they  cover,  suggest  the  thought  that  in  them 
we  have  specimens  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  which  had  most  impressed 
themselves  on  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  and 
of  the  disciples  generally.  1  Cor.  xiv.  shows 
how  deep  a  reverence  he  was  likely  to  feel 
for  such  spiritual  utterances.  In  1  Tim.  iv. 
1,  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  them. — (5) 
The  tendency  of  the  Apostle's  mind  to  dwell 
more  on  the  universality  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  8-6,  iv.  10),  and 
his  strong  desire  that  all  the  teaching  of  his 
disciples  should  be  **  sound." — (6)  The  im- 
portance  attached  by  him  to  the  practical 
details  of  administration.  The  gathered  ex- 
perience of  a  long  life  had  taught  him  that 
the  life  and  well-being  of  the  Church  required 
these  for  its  safeguards. — (7)  The  recurrence 
of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  L  17,  vL  15,  H;  2 
Tim.  iv.  18)  as  from  one  living  perpetually 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  whom  the  language 
of  adoration  was  as  bis  natural  speech. 

TIN.  Among  the  various  metals  found 
among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is 
enumerated  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known 
to  the  Hebrew  metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of 
other  metals  (Is.  L  25;  Es.  xxii.  18,  20). 
The  markets  of  Tyre  were  supplied  with  it  by 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  (£i  xxvii.  12).  It  was 
used  for  plummets  (Zech.  iv.  LO),  and  was  so 
plentiftil  as  to  ftirnish  the  writer  of  Ecolesias- 
tious  (xlvii.  18)  with  a  figure  by  which  to 
express  the  wealth  of  Solomon.  As  to  the 
country  from  which  the  Hebrews  obtained 
tin,  see  Tabshisq. 

TIPH'SAH  is  mentioned  in  1  K.  iv.  24  as 
the  limit  of  Solomon's  empire  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  2  K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to 
have  been  attacked  by  Menahem.  It  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Thapsacus,  and  was  the  point  where 
it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates.  Thap- 
sacus has  been  generally  placed  at  the  modern 
Deir;  but  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved 
that  there  is  no  ford  at  DMr^  and  that  the 
only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  is  at  Stm^h,  45  miles  below  Balis, 
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and  165  above  Deir.  This  then  moat  have 
been  the  position  of  Thapsacos. 

TI'RAS,  the  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Oen. 
X.  2),  usually  identified  with  the  Thracians, 
as  presenting  the  closest  verbal  approxima- 
tion to  the  name. 

TIRE,  an  ornamental  headdress  worn  on 
festive  occasions  (Ex.  xxiv.  17,  23). 

TIR'HAKAH,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cash),  the 
opponent  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9 ;  Is. 
xxxvii.  9).  He  may  be  identified  with  Tar- 
kos  or  Tarakos,  who  was  the  third  and  last 
king  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of 
Ethiopians.  His  accession  was  probably 
about  B.C.  695.  Possibly  Tirhakah  ruled  over 
Ethiopia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt. 

TIRSHA'THA  (always  written  with  the 
article),  the  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea 
under  the  Persians,  perhaps  derived  from  a 
Persian  root  signifying  "stem,"  "severe," 
is  added  as  a  title  after  the  name  of  Nebe- 
miah  (Neh.  vlii.  9,  x.  1) ;  and  occurs  also 
in  three  other  places.  In  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  (Ezr.  ii.  68 ;  Neh.  vii.  65,  x.  1)  it  is 
rendered  "  governor." 

TIR'ZAH,  youngest  of  the  five  daoghters 
of  Zolophehad  (Num.  xxvi.  S8,  xxviL  1, 
xxxvi.  11  ;  Josh.  xvii.  S). 

TIR'ZAH,  an  ancient  Canaanite  city,  whote 
king  is  enumerated  amongst  those  overthrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xiL  24). 
It  reappears  as  a  royal  city— the  residence  of 
Jeroboam  and  of  his  successors  (1  K.  xiv.  17, 
18).  Tiriah  reappears  as  the  seat  of  the 
oonsplraoy  of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against 
the  wretched  ShaUum  (2  K.  xv.  14,  16).  lU 
reputation  for  beauty  throughout  the  country 
must  have  been  wide-spread.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Euseblus  mentions  it  in  connexion 
with  Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a  **  vil- 
lage of  Samaritans  in  Batanaea."  Its  dte  is 
2rW/t2saA,  a  place  in  the  mountains  north  of 

TISH'BITE,  THE,  the  well-known  desig- 
nation of  EUjah  (i  K.  xvU.  1,  xxL  17,  28; 
2  K.  i.  3,  8,  ix.  86).  Assuming  that  a  town 
is  alluded  to,  as  EUJab*s  native  place,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in 
Gilead,  as  many  have  imagined.  The  com- 
mentators and  lexicc^raphers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, adopt  the  name  "  Tishbite "  as  re- 
farring  to  the  place  Thisbb  in  Naphtali,  which 
is  found  in  the  LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  2. 

TITHE.  Instanoes  of  the  use  of  tithes  are 
found  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Levit- 
ical  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  BibUeal  his- 
tory  the  two  prominent  instances  are — 1. 
Abram  presenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, or  rather  of  the  spoils  of  his  victory, 
to  Melchiaedek  (Gen.  xiv.  20 ;  Heb.  vil.  2, 


6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision  at  Loz,  de- 
voting a  tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God  in 
case  he  should  return  home  in  aafetj  (Gca. 
xxviii.  22).  The  first  enactment  of  the  Lsv 
in  respect  of  tithe  is  the  declaration  that 
the  tenth  of  all  produee,  as  well  aa  of  floda 
and  cattle,  belongs  to  Jehovah,  and  most  be 
offered  to  Him.  That  the  tithe  was  to  hi 
paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed,  with  aa  addi- 
tion of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Le^.  xxviL  30- 
88).  This  tenth  is  ordered  to  be  assigned  ts 
the  Levites,  as  the  reward  of  their  service, 
and  it  is  ordered  fturther,  that  they  are  tibeaii- 
feelves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a  tenth  d 
these  receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  tte 
maintenance  of  the  high-priest  (Nam.  xv£S. 
21-28).  This  legislation  is  modified  or  ex- 
tended in  the  Book  of  Denteronom  v,  i, «.  team. 
thirty-eight  to  forty  years  later.  Oommaads 
are  given  to  the  people,  1.  to  bring  their 
tithes,  together  with  their  votive  and  other 
offerings  and  first-fhiits  to  the  ehoeen  eeatn 
of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  catea 
tn  festive  celebration  in  company  with  thdr 
children,  their  servants,  and  the  Lentcs 
(Dent.  xlL  5-18).  2.  AU  the  prodoce  of  the 
soil  was  to  be  tithed  every  year,  and  these 
tithes  with  the  firstlings  of  the  lloek  and 
herd  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metropolis.  S. 
But  in  case  of  distance,  permission  is  girea 
to  convert  the  produce  into  money,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  appointed  plaoe,  and  then 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  food  fbr  a  iesfed 
celebration,  in  which  the  Levite  is,  by  rtpedsl 
command,  to  be  included  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27). 
4.  Then  follows  the  direction,  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years  all  the  tithe  of  that  ycar 
is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up  **  within  tke 
gates,"  and  that  a  festival  is  to  be  held,  ia 
which  the  stranger,  the  Iktherleas,  and  Oe 
widow,  together  with  the  Levite,  are  to  par^ 
take  (i5.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  LasUy,  it  is 
ordered  that  after  taldng  the  tithe  hi  cadi 
third  year,  "which  is  the  year  of  tithing," 
an  exculpatory  declaration  is  to  be  made  by 
every  Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his  best  t» 
ftiifil  the  divine  command  (Dent.  xxvL  12- 
14).  From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  wss 
to  be  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Levites.  2.  That  out  of  this  the  Levitts 
were  to  dedicate  a  tenth  to  God,  for  the  ass 
of  the  high-priest.  8.  That  a  tithe,  in  all 
probability  a  $econd  tithe,  was  to  be  apptted 
to  festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third 
year,  either  this  festival  tithe  or  a  third  tenth 
was  to  be  eaten  in  company  with  the  poor 
and  the  Levites.  It  is  plain  that  under  ths 
kings  the  tithe-system  partook  of  the  general 
neglect  into  which  the  observance  of  the  Law 
declined,  and  that  Uezekiah,  among  his  other 
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reforms,  took  effectual  means  to  reTiye  its 
use  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar  mea- 
sures were  taken  after  the  Captivity  by 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  44),  and  in  both  these 
cases  spediJ  officers  were  appointed  to  take 
oharge  of  the  stores  and  store-houses  for  the 
purpose.  Yet,  notwithstanding  partial  eva- 
sion or  omisaion,  the  system  itself  was  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  Jewish  history  (Heb. 
TiL  5-8 ;  MaU.  xxiii.  33  ;  Luke  xviii.  12). 

TI'TUS  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  tOL 
Taking  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  events  referred  to, 
we  turn  first  to  OaL  ii.  1,  8.  Here  we  see 
Titus  in  close  association  with  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Antioch.  He  goes  with  them 
to  Jerusalem.  His  droumcision  was  either 
not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded, 
was  firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphati- 
cally spoken  of  as  a  Gentile,  by  which  is 
mo0t  probably  meant  that  both  his  parents 
were  Gentiles.  After  leaving  Galatia  (Acts 
xviii.  23),  and  spending  a  long  time  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  1-xx.  1),  the  Apostle  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here 
he  expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  iL  13), 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Corinth. 
In  this  hope  he  was  disappointed,  but  in 
Macedonia  Titus  Joined  him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7, 
18-15).  Paul  sends  him  back  ft'om  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two  other 
trustworthy  Christians,  bearing  the  Second 
Epistle,  and  with  an  earnest  request  (viii. 
6,  17)  that  he  would  see  to  the  completion 
of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea  (viii.  6).  A  considerable  interval 
now  elapses  before  we  come  upon  the  next 
notices  of  this  disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  im- 
prisonment is  concluded,  and  his  last  trial  is 
impending.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in  Crete 
(TiU  L  5).  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the 
island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and  receiving 
there  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Apostle. 
From  this  letter  we  gather  the  following 
biographical  details : — ^In  the  first  place  we 
learn  that  he  was  originally  converted 
through  St.  Paul's  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  particulars  of  the 
responsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge 
in  Crete.  He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul 
bad  been  obliged  to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5), 
and  he  is  to  organise  the  Church  throughout 
the  island  by  appointing  presbyters  in  every 
city.  Next  he  is  to  control  and  bridle  (ver. 
11)  the  restless  and  mischievous  Judaixers, 
and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing  (ver. 
13).  He  is  to  ni^  the  duties  of  a  decorous 
and  Christian  life  upon  the  women  (iL  8-5), 
some  of  whom  (iL  8)  possibly  had  something 
of  an  official  character  (vers.  8,  4).    The 


noticea  which  remain  are  more  strictly  per- 
lal.  Titus  is  to  look  for  the  arrival  in 
Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychlcus  (iii.  12),  and 
then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nioo- 
poUs,  where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass 
the  winter.  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete, 
or  expected  there ;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them 
on  their  journey,  and  supply  them  with 
whatever  they  need  for  it  (iii.  18).  Whether 
Titus  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Nioopolis  we 
oannot  tell.  But  we  naturally  connect  the 
mention  of  this  place  with  what  St.  Paul 
wrote  at  bo  great  interval  of  time  afterwards, 
in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tiro, 
iv.  10) ;  for  Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of 
NicopollB,  at  no  great  distance  fh>m  it.  From 
the  form  of  the  whole  sentence,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  disciple  had  been  with  St.  Paul 
in  Rome  during  his  final  imprisonment ;  but 
this  cannot  be  asserted  confidently.  The 
traditional  connexion  of  Titus  with  Crete  is 
much  more  specific  and  constant,  though 
here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  facts. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in 
the  island,  and  to  have  died  there  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  modem  capital,  CtmdiOf 
appears  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  his 
burial-place. 

TITUS,  EPISTLE  TO.  This  Epistle  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  other  Pastoral 
Epistles.  This  tends  to  show  that  this  Letter 
was  written  about  the  same  time  and  under 
similar  circumstances  with  the  other  two. 
[TiMomr,  Epibtlics  to.]  At  the  same  time 
this  Epistle  has  Itotures  of  its  own,  especially  a 
certain  tone  of  abruptness  and  severity,  which 
probably  arises  partly  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  Cretan  population,  partly  out  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Titus  himself.  Concerning  the  con- 
tents of  this  Epistle,  enough  has  already  been 
said  in  the  preceding  article.  No  very  exact 
subdivision  is  either  necessary  or  possible. 
As  to  the  time  and  place  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  the 
following  scheme  of  filling  up  St.  Paul's 
movements  after  his  first  imprisonment  will 
satisfy  all  the  conditioBS  of  the  case : — ^Wo 
nuty  suppose  him  (possibly  after  accomplish- 
ing his  long-projected  visit  to  Spain)  to  have 
gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken  vojages  from 
thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then  to  Crete, 
during  the  former  to  have  written  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  after  returning  from 
the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
being  at  the  time  of  despatching  it  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which  place 
he  went,  taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the 
way.  At  Nicopolis  we  may  conceive  him  to 
have  been  finally  apprehended  and  taken  to 
Rome,  whence  he  wrote  the  Second  Epi«Ue 
to  Timothy.' 
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TOB,  THE  LAND  OF,  in  which  Jephthah 
took  refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  bis 
half-brother  (Judg.  xi.  3) ;  and  where  he 
remained,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  free- 
booters, till  he  was  brought  back  by  the 
sheikhs  of  Gilead  (ver.  5).  The  narratlTe 
implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  not  far 
distant  ftx>m  Oilead ;  at  the  same  time,  ttcm 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  must  hare  lain  oat 
towards  the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly mentioned  again  in  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8, 
as  Ishtob,  t.  0.  Man  of  Tob,  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  the  **  men 
of  Tob."  After  a  long  interral  it  appears 
again,  in  the  Maccabaean  history  (1  Maoe. 
▼.  18)  in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tubieni 
(2  Maoc.  xU.  17).  No  identification  of  this 
ancient  district  with  any  modem  one  has 
yet  been  attempted. 

TOBl'AH.  "Toblah  the  slave,  the  Am- 
monite," played  a  conspicuous  {mrt  in  the 
rancorous  opposition  made  by  Sanballat  the 
Moabite  and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem.  The  two  races  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  found  in  these  men  fit  representa- 
tives of  that  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Israel- 
ites which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  He- 
brews had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  But 
Tobiah,  though  a  slave  (Neh.  iL  10,  19), 
unless  this  is  a  title  of  opprobrium,  and  an 
Ammonite,  found  means  to  ally  himsdf  with  a 
priestly  family,  and  his  son  Johanan  married 
the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the  son  of  Bere- 
ohiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arab 
(Neh.  vi.  17),  and  these  family  relations 
created  for  him  a  strong  fiaetion  among  the 
Jews. 

TO'BIT,  BOOK  OF,  a  book  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, which  exists  at  present  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriae,  and  Hebrew  texts,  but  it  was 
.probably  written  originally  in  Greek.  The 
scene  of  the  book  is  placed  in  Assyria,  whither 
Tobit,  a  Jew,  had  been  carried  as  a  captive 
by  Shalmaneser.  It  is  represented  as  com- 
pleted shortly  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (b.c. 
606 ;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written,  in  the  main, 
some  time  before  (Tob.  xiL  20).  But  the 
whole  tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks  a  later 
age ;  and  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and 
evil  spirits  is  elaborated  in  a  form  which  be- 
longs to  a  period  considerably  posterior  to  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  (Asmodeus,  iiL  8,  vi.  14, 
viii.  S ;  Raphael,  xii.  15).  Itcannot  be  regarded 
as  a  true  history.  It  is  a  didactic  narrative ; 
and  its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lessons  which 
It  conveys,  and  not  in  the  incidents.  In 
modem  times  the  moral  exoellenoe  of  the 
book  has  been  rated  highly,  exoept  in  the 
heat  of  OQBtroversy.    Nowhere  else  is  there 


preserved  so  complete  and  beautUU  a  picture 
of  the  domestic  lifie  of  the  Jews  utter  the 
Return. 

TOQAR'MAH,  a  son  of  Gomer,  and  brother 
of  Ashkenai  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  S).  To- 
garmah,  as  a  geographical  term,  is  eonaected 
with  Armenia,  and  the  subsequent  notiBes  of 
the  name  (Ex.  xxvii.  14,  xxxviiL  6)  aeeocd 
with  this  view.  The  Armenian  language 
presents  many  peculiarities  which  diatingaiah 
it  from  other  branches  of  the  Indo-Eoropesa 
family;  but  in  spite  of  this,  however,  ao 
hesitation  is  felt  by  phikdogists  in  pladng  it 
among  the  Indo-European  languages. 

TOl,  king  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes 
(2  Sam.  viiL  9,  10). 

TO'LA.  1.  The  first-bom  of  Iseaehar,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvL  IS ;  Num. 
xxvL  28;  1  Chr.  vU.  1,  2).— A.  Judge  of 
Israel  after  Abimelech  (Judg.  x.  1,  3).  He 
is  described  as  **  the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of 
Dodo,  a  man  of  Issaohar.'*  Tola  judged 
Israel  for  28  years  at  Shamir  in  Meant  Eph- 
raim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

TO'LAD,  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29),  elsewhere  called  El-Tolao. 

TOMBS.     [BuaiAi.] 

TONGUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  The  uBity 
of  the  human  race  is  most  clearly  <«ipifa»H,  tf 
not  positively  asserted,  in  the  Mosaie  writ- 
ings. The  general  declaration,  "So  Ood 
created  man  in  His  own  image  ....  male 
and  female  created  He  them  **  (Oen.  L  27), 
is  limited  as  to  the  mode  in  whieb  the  act 
was  carried  out,  by  the  subsequent  narrattve 
of  the  creation  of  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  22).  Unity 
of  language  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  historiaa 
apparently  as  a  corollary  of  the  onitj  df  race. 
No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origiB  of 
speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  legaided 
as  coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  The 
original  unity  of  speech  was  restwed  ia 
Noah.  Disturbing  causes  were,  however, 
early  at  work  to  dissolve  this  twofi)ld  onioo 
of  community  and  speech.  The  human  &mily 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tendeney  to  separa- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  a  greet  eeotral 
edifice,  and  a  city  which  should  serve  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  whole  world.  The  prqfeel 
was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  Jehovah, 
who  determined  to  **oonfound their  langoas^ 
so  that  they  might  not  understand  one  an- 
other's speech.**  Contemporaneously  with, 
and  perhaps  as  the  result  of,  this  eonftaatai 
of  tongues,  the  people  were  scattered  ahroid 
ftrom  thence  upon  the  fiioe  of  all  the  earth, 
and  the  memory  of  the  great  event  was  pr»> 
served  in  the  name  Babel.  [BABXi.,Towxftor.] 
In  the  Borsippa  inscription  of  Nebaohadasa> 
zar  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Onnfhwtai  of 
Tongues.    *<  We  say  for  the  other,  that  ih 
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tliiB  edifice,  the  house  of  the  SeTen  Lights  of 
the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Bonippa :  a  former  king  built  it  (they  rec- 
kon 42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its 
head.  Since  a  retnoU  time  people  had  abtm' 
doned  U,  without  order  expresting  their  word*. 
Since  that  time,  the  earthquake  and  the 
thunder  had  dispersed  its  sun-dried  clay; 
the  bricks  of  the  casing  had  been  split,  and 
the  earth  of  the  interior  had  been  scattered 
In  heaps."  It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that 
the  judgment  inflicted  on  the  builders  of 
Babel  amounted  to  a  loss,  or  eren  a  suspen- 
sion, of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object 
-would  be  equally  attained  by  a  minumlous 
forestalment  of  those  dialectical  differences 
of  language  which  are  constantly  in  process 
of  production.  The  elements  of  the  one 
original  language  may  hare  remained,  but 
■o  disguised  by  rariations  of  pronunciation, 
and  by  the  introductiott  of  new  combinations, 
as  to  be  practically  obliterated.  The  con- 
f^ion  of  tonguen  and  the  dispersion  of  na- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  contem- 
poraneous events.  The  diTcrgence  of  the 
▼arious  ftanUies  into  distinct  tribes  and  na- 
tions ran  parallel  with  the  dirergence  of 
speech  into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in 
liistorical  sequence  to  the  events  recorded  in 
the  1 1th  chapter. — ^The  Mosaic  table  does  not 
profess  to  describe  the  process  of  the  dis- 
persion; but,  assuming  that  dispersion  as 
having  taken  place,  it  records  the  ethnic 
relations  existing  between  the  rarious  nations 
affSBcted  by  it.  These  relations  are  expressed 
under  the  guise  of  a  genealogy ;  the  ethno- 
logical character  of  the  document  Is,  how- 
ever, clear.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  table  is  as  follows:— The  whole  human 
race  is  referred  back  to  Noah*s  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Sbemites  are 
described  Ust,  apparently  that  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative  may  not  be  farther  disturbed ; 
and  the  Hamites  stand  next  to  the  Shemites, 
in  order  to  show  that  these  were  more  closely 
related  to  each  other  than  to  the  Japhetltes. 
1 .  The  Japhetite  list  contains  fourteen  names, 
of  which  seven  represent  independent,  and 
the  remainder  afllliated  nstions,  as  follows : 
•— (L)  Gomer,  connected  ethnically  with  the 
dwMWwii,  dmbri  (!),  and  Oymry ;  and  geo- 
graphically with  Crimea,  Associated  with 
Gomer  are  the  three  following: — (a)  Ash- 
kenas.  (h)  Riphath.  (c)  Togarmah.  (ii.) 
Magog,  the  Sejfthiane.  (ill.)  Madai,  Media, 
(iv.)  Javan,  the  loniontf  as  a  general  appel- 
lation for  the  Hellenic  race,  with  whom  are 
associated  the  four  following : — (a)  Elishah. 
(»)  Tarshish.  {c)  Kittim.  (<f)  Dodanim. 
(V.)  Tubal,      (vi)  Meahech.      (vli.)  Tiras. 


2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names, 
of  which  four  represent  independent,  and  the 
remainder  affiliated  nations,  as  follows  : — (i.) 
Gush,  in  two  branches,  the  western  or  Afirican 
representing  AethiopiOf  the  Keesh  of  the  old 
Egyptian,  and  the  eastern  or  Asiatie  being 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  tribe  Cbaeaeij 
the  district  OEMio,  and  the  province  SueiatM 
or  Khuaistan,  With  Gush  are  associated: 
—(a)  Seba.  (&)  Havihih.  (0)  Sabtah. 
(d)  Raamah,  with  whom  are  associated: — 
(a*)  Sheba.  (&*)  Dedan.  (0)  Sabtechah. 
(/)  Nimrod.  (U.)  Mixraim,  the  two  Jlwrs, 
i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  whom 
the  following  seven  are  connected: — (a) 
Ludim.  (6)  Anamim.  (0)  Naphtuhim.  (d) 
Pathrusim.  (0)  Casluhlm.  (/)  Caphtorim. 
(^)  Phut,  (ill.)  Canaan,  the  geographical 
position  of  which  calls  for  no  remark  in  this 
place.  To  Canaan  belong  the  following 
eleven: — (a)  Zidon,  the  well-known  town  of 
that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth,  or  tbe 
Hittites  of  Biblical  history.  (0)  The  Jebusite, 
of  Jebue  or  Jerusalem,  (d)  The  Amorite. 
(0)  The  Girgasite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  (p) 
The  Arkite.  (h)  The  Sinite.  (0  The  Ar- 
vadite.  (J)  The  Zemarite.  (k)  The  Ham- 
athite.  S.  The  Shemitic  list  contains  twenty- 
five  names,  of  which  five  refbr  to  independent, 
and  the  remainder  to  affiliated  tribes,  as 
follows  :—(i.)  Elam.  (U.)  Asshur.  (iii.) 
Arphaxad,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a) 
Salah;  Salah's  son  (o^  Eber;  and  Eber's 
two  sons  (a*)  Peleg  and  (6*)  Joktan,  with  the 
following  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  viz. : — 
(a«}  Almodad.  {b*)  Sheleph.  (0«)  Haxar- 
maveth.  (if*)  Jerah.  (0*)  Hadoram.  (/•) 
UsaL  (^)  Diklah.  (h*)  Obal.  (<«)  Abi- 
maeL  (>)  Sheba.  (k*)  Ophir.  {t*)  Ha- 
vilah.  (m«)  Jobab.  (iv.)  Lud.  (v.)  Aram, 
with  whom  the  following  are  associated : — 
(a)  Ui.  (&)  HuL  (0)  Gether.  {d)  Mash. 
There  is  yet  one  name  noticed  in  the  table, 
viz.  Philistim,  which  occurs  in  the  Hamitic 
division,  but  without  any  direct  assertion  of 
Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number  of  names 
noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim, 
would  thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  raised 
by  patrisde  writers  to  72.  For  an  account 
of  the  identification  of  these  names,  see  the 
separate  articles. 

TONGUES,  GIFT  OF.  The  promise  of 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  **  They  shall  speak 
with  new  tongues'*  (Mark  xvi.  17),  was 
fhlflUed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  cloven 
tongues  like  fire  sat  upon  the  disciples,  and 
**  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own 
language"  (Acta  ii.  1-12).  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  this  supernatural  knowledge 
of  languages  was  given  to  the  disciples  for 
their  work  as  Evangelists;  but  it  appe«ra 
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from  the  narratiTe  that  the  "  tongues  "  were 
need  as  an  instrument,  not  of  teaching  but 
of  praise,  and  those  who  spoke  them  seemed 
to  others  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  excitement,  "  full  of  new  wine." 
MoreoTer  the  Gift  of  Tongues  is  deflnitely 
asserted  to  be  a  Mflbnent  of  the  prediction 
of  Joel  ii.  S8  ;  and  we  are  led,  therefore,  to 
look  for  that  which  answers  to  the  Gift  of 
Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  O.  T.  use  of  the 
word  ;  and  this  is  found  in  the  eesutio 
praise,  the  burst  of  song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13, 
xlx.  20-24;  1  Chr.  xxr,  8).  The  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  ftiller  data. 
The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to 
their  worth.  The  facts  which  may  be 
gathered  are  briefly  these: — (l.)  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  Gift  of  Tongues  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  Church  or  section  of  a  Church. 
(2.)  The  comparison  of  gifts,  in  both  the 
liste  given  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  zii.  8-10, 
28-30),  places  that  of  t^mgues,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  tongues,  lowest  in  the  scale. 
(3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  "tongue" 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  *'  q>eaks 
mysteries,"  prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks,  in 
the  tongue  (1  Cor.  xiy.  15,  16),  but  no  one 
understands  him.  (4.)  The  **  tongues," 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  real  languages. 
The  "divers  kinds  of  tongues"  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28),  the  "toHffuet  of  men"  (1  Cor.  xlii.  1), 
point  to  diffSerences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is 
easier  to  conceive  of  these  as  differences  of 
language  than  as  belonging  to  utterances  all 
equally  wild  and  inarticulate.  (5.)  Con- 
nected with  the  "tongues,"  there  was  the 
corresponding  power  of  interpretation. 

TOPAZ  (Heb.  pitddh:  Ex.  xxviU.  17, 
xxxis.  10  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  18  ;  Job  xxvlii.  19  ; 
Rev.  xxi.  20).  The  topax  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  llomans  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  our  chrysolite,  while  their  chrysolite  is 
our  topas.  Chrysolite  is  a  silicate  of  magne- 
sia and  iron  ;  it  is  so  soft  as  to  lose  its  polish 
unless  worn  with  care. 

TO'PHEL  (Deut.  1.  1)  has  been  identified 
with  TUfileh  on  a  wady  of  the  same  name 
running  north  of  Bozra  towards  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  

TO'PHETH,  and  once  TO'PHET,  was  in 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  "  Valley  of  the  Son 
of  Hinnom"  (Jer.  vU.  31),  which  U  "by  the 
entry  of  the  east  gate "  (xix.  2).  The  lo- 
cality of  Hinnom  is  explained  elsewhere. 
[HixMox.]  It  seems  also  to  have  been  part 
of  the  king's  gardens,  and  watered  by  Siloanw 
perhaps  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Birhei  eUHamra.  The  name  Tophet  occurs 
only  in  the  Old  Testament  (3  £.  xxiii.  10  ; 


Is.  XXX.  38 ;  Jer.  vu.  81,  32,  xix.  6,  II.  1^ 
18,  14).  The  New  does  not  refer  to  St,  acr 
the  Apocrypha.  Tophet  has  been  Taxiaastv 
translated.  The  most  natural  wteeem  ttat 
suggested  by  the  ooourreaoe  of  the  vrovA  a 
two  consecutive  verses,  in  the  one  of  wttck 
it  is  a  tabrti,  and  in  the  other  npkH  [1^ 
XXX.  82,  88).  The  Hebrew  words  are  aearly 
identical;  and  Tophet  was  probably  thr 
king's  "music-grove"  or  garden,  demitiag 
originally  nothing  evil  or  batefuL  CSertaia^ 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its  Dame  f^oa 
the  drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  tbs 
burning  victims  that  passed  throo^'h  the  ire 
to  Holech.  Afterwards  it  was  defiled  bf 
idols,  and  polluted  by  the  saeriflees  of  BasI 
and  the  fires  of  Molech.  Then  it  herame  tfai 
place  of  abomination,  the  very  gate  or  pit  if 
hell.  The  pious  kings  defiled  it,  and  threw 
down  its  altars  and  high  places,  pouriBf  iais 
it  aU  the  filth  of  the  city,  till  U  bcoans  te 
"  abhorrence"  of  Jerusalem. 

TORTOISE  (Heb.  ttdb).  The  fsA  ocean 
only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  ss  the  name  of  sons 
unclean  animal.  The  Hebrew  word  may  bs 
idenUfied  with  the  kindred  AraUc  Aoft.  -  a 
large  kind  of  lixard,"  which  appears  to  he 
the  Psammotemnu  Scmeu$  of  Cavier. 


TOWER.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts 
in  fh>ntier  or  exposed  situations  are  mea- 
tioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  tower  of  Edar, 
&C.  (Gen.  XXXV.  21  ;  Mic  iv.  S ;  Is^  xxL 
5,  8,  11,  &c.),  the  tower  of  Lebanon  (3 
Sam.  viii.  6).  Besides  these  military  stnte- 
tures,  we  read  in  Scripture  of  towers  bolts 
in  vineyards  as    an  almost    necessary  ap. 
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pendage  to  them  (Is.  t.  3 ;  Matt.  xxi.  88  ; 
Mark  zii.  1).  Snoh  towen  are  still  in  oae 
in  Palestine  in  Tineyards,  especially  near  He- 
bron, and  are  need  at  lodges  for  llie  keepers 
of  the  vineyards. 

TOWN-CLERK,  the  title  ascribed  in  oar 
Version  to  the  magistrate  at  Ephesos  who 
appeased  the  mob  in  the  theatre  at  the  time 
of  the  tnmolt  excited  by  Demetrins  and  bis 
fellow-craftsmen  (Actsxix.  85).  The  original 
serriee  of  this  class  of  men,  was  to  record  the 
laws  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read  them 
in  public. 

TRACHONI'TIS  (Luke  iii.  1)  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Greek  eqaivalent  for  the  Aramaic 
Argob.     [Aboob.] 

TRANCE  is  used  by  8t  Lake  (Acts  x.  10, 
xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  apparently  with  the  same 
meaning  which  it  still  bears,  namely,  to  de- 
scribe the  loss  of  conscious  perception. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.    [Sxh-offskino.] 

TRIAL.  A  few  remarks  may  here  be 
added  on  Judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  (1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before 
Pilate  was,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  trial  for  the 
offence  lae$ae  rnqftttatis  f  one  which  would  be 
punishable  with  death  (Luke  xxiii.  3,  88; 
John  xix.  IS,  16).  (2.)  The  triaU  of  the 
Apostles,  of  St  Stephen,  and  of  St.  Paul 
before  the  high-priest,  were  oondocted  ao- 
cording  to  Jewish  rules  (Acts  It.,  t.  27,  ri. 
13,  xxiL  80,  xxiii.  1).  (8.)  The  trial,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  of  St  Paul  and  Silas  at 
Philippi,  was  held  before  the  dunmTiri,  on 
the  charge  of  innoration  in  religion — a  crime 
punishable  with  banishment  or  death  (Acts 
xvL  19,  32).  (4.)  The  interrupted  trial  of 
St  Paul  before  the  proconsul  GaUio,  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  establish  a 
charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xriii.  12-17). 
(6.)  The  trials  of  St  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxtr.,  xxY.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  according 
to  Roman  rules  of  Judicature,  (a.)  Li  the 
first  of  these,  before  Felix,  we  observe  the 
employment  by  the  pUintiffs,  of  a  Roman 
advocate  to  plead  in  Latin.  (&.)  The  post- 
ponement of  the  trial  after  St  Paul's  reply. 
(e.)  The  tret  custody  in  which  the  accused 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge 
(Acts  xxiv.  23-26).  The  second  formal  trial 
(Acts  XXV.  7,  8)  presents  two  new  features  : 
(0.)  the  appeal,  appellatio  or  provoetUio,  to 
Caesar,  by  St  Paul  as  a  Roman  eitiaen.  The 
effect  of  the  appeal  was  to  remove  the  case  at 
once  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  (ft.) 
The  conference  of  the  procurator  with  "  the 
council"  (Acts  xxv.  13),  the  assessors,  who 
sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  consi- 
Uarii.  But  the  expression  may  denote  the 
deputies  from  the  Sanhedrim.  (6).  We  have, 
lastly,  the  mention  (Acts  xix.  88)  of  a  ju- 
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didal  assembly  which  held  its  session  af 
Ephesus. 

TRIBUTE.  The  tribute  (money)  men- 
tioned in  Matt  xvii.  24,  25,  was  the  half- 
shekel  (^half  stater^atwo  drachmae),  ap- 
plied to  defray  the  general  expenses'  of  the 
Temple.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
it  was  sequestrated  by  Vespasian  and  his 
successors,  and  transferred  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter.  This  "tribute"  of 
Matt  xviL  24  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  emperor  (Matt 
xxii.  17).  The  Temple-rate,  though  resting 
on  an  ancient  precedent  (Ex.  xxx.  18)  was 
as  above  a  fixed  annual  tribute  of  compara^ 
tively  late  origin.  The  question  whether  the 
cost  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
ought  to  be  defhiyed  by  such  a  fixed  compul- 
sory payment  or  left  to  the  firee-will  offerings 
of  the  people,  had  been  a  contested  point 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and 
the  former  had  carried  the  day  after  a  long 
struggle  and  debate.  We  have  to  rememb^ 
this  when  we  come  to  the  narrative  of  St 
Matthew.  In  a  hundred  different  ways,  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  San- 
hedrim, by  making  the  Temple-offering  a 
fixed  annual  tax,  collecting  it  as  men  collected 
tribute  to  Caesar,  were  lowering,  not  raising 
the  religious  condition  and  character  of  the 
people.  They  were  placing  every  Israelite 
on  the  footing  of  a  **  stranger,"  not  on  that  of  a 
"  son."  In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
any  man  could  claim  the  title  of  a  Son  of 
God,  in  that  proportion  was  he  "  free  "  from 
this  forced  exaction.  Hence  we  see,  in  these 
words,  a  precept  as  wide  and  far-reaching  as 
the  yet  more  memorable  one,  **  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  be  God's." 

TRIP'OLIS,  the  Greek  name  of  a  Phoenician 
city  of  great  commercial  importance,  which 
served  at  one  time  as  a  point  of  federal  union 
for  Aradus,  Sidon,  and  l^re.  What  its  Phoe- 
nician name  was  is  unknown  (2  Maco.  xiv.  1). 
The  ancient  Tripolis  was  finally  destroyed  l^ 
the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in  the  year  1289  a.o.; 
and  the  modem  7\trabhu3  is  situated  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  to  the  east  <uid  is  no  longer 
a  port.  JSl  MynOf  which  is  perhaps  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a  small  fishing 
village. 

TROA'S,the  city  twm  which  St.  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  divine  intimation, 
to  carry  the  Gospel  fh)m  Asia  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  8,  11).  It  is  mentioned  on  other 
occasions  (Acts  xx.  5,  6 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12,  18 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  13).  Its  ftill  name  was  Alexandria 
Troas  (Liv.  xxxv.  42),  and  sometimes  it  was 
called  simply  Alexandria,  sometimes  simply 
3P 
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Trofu.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonus,  under 
the  name  of  Antigronea  Troas,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
cities.  Afterwards  it  was  embellished  by 
I^ysimachns,  and  named  Alexandria  Troas. 
Its  situation  was  on  the  coast  of  Mtsia,  op- 
posite the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Tenedoe.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul  it  was  a 
colonia  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  The  modem 
name  is  Eaki-StambotU,  with  considerable 
ruins.  We  can  still  trace  the  harbour  in  a 
basin  about  400  feet  long  and  300  broad. 

TROGYL'LIUM  is  the  rocky  extremity  of 
the  ridge  of  Mycale,  exactly  opposite  Samoa 
(Acts  xz.  15).  A  little  to  the  east  of  the  ex- 
treme point  there  is  an  anchorage,  which  is 
■tUl  caUed  St.  PauTi  Port. 

TROPH'IMUS.     [Ttchichus.] 

TRUMPET.     [CoBwrr.] 

TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OP  (Num.  xxix.  1 ; 
LeT.  xxiii.  34),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
which  fell  on  the  first  of  Tizri.  It  differed 
from  the  ordinary  festivals  of  the  new  moon 
in  several  important  particulars.  It  was  one 
of  the  seven  days  of  Holy  Convocation.  In- 
stead of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of 
the  TemplcL  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 
sacrifices,  it  was  "  a  day  of  blowing  of  trum- 
pets." In  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices 
and  the  eleven  victims  offered  on  the  first  of 
every  month,  there  were  offered  a  young 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  the  accustomed  meat-offerings, 
and  a  kid  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6). 
The  regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  re- 
peated, with  the  exception  of  the  young 
bullock.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ps. 
Ixxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph,  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day 
by  the  modem  Jews.  Various  meanings 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to 
call  in  question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  it  was  the  festival  of  the 
New  Tear's  Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of 
Tixri,  the  month  which  commenced  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

TBYPHE'NA  and  TRTPHCySA,  two  Chris- 
tian women  at  Rome,  enumerated  in  the 
oondusion  of  St.  Paul's  letter  (Rom.  xvL  13). 
They  may  have  been  sisters,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  fellow-deaconesses. 

TRT'PHON,  a  usurper  of  the  Syrian 
throne.  His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and 
the  surname  Tryphon  was  given  to  him,  or 
adopted  by  him,  after  his  accession  to  power. 
Be  was  a  native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of 
he  was   ittached  to  the 


court;  but  towards  the  dose  of  bis  reign  be 
seems  to  have  Joined  in  the  oonqiiracy  whieh 
was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crown  of  Syria 
to  Ptolemy  Philometor  (1  Maoe.  xi.  II}. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balms  he  took 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  IL 
to  put  forward  the  elaims  of  Antiodms  YL, 
the  young  son  of  Alexander  (1  Maoc  xL  S9 ; 
B.C  145).  After  a  time  he  obtained  the  rap- 
port of  Jonathan,  and  the  young  king  was 
crowned  (b.c.  144).  Tryphon,  however,  soon 
revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  irfnpiiiM^ 
and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  hj  treachery 
(1  Maoc.  xii.  89-50),  and  after  a  ahort  time 
put  him  to  death  (1  Haco.  xiii.  83).  As  the 
way  seemed  now  clear,  he  murdered  Anti- 
ochus  and  seized  the  suprane  power  (1  Maee. 
xiii.  81,  88).  Demetrius  wa«  prepering  an 
expedition  against  him  (b.c.  141),  when  be 
was  taken  prisoner  (1  Maoe.  xir.  l-S),  and 
Tryphon  retained  the  throne  till  AfitJAi^wt 
YII.,  the  brother  of  Demetrioa,  drove  him  to 
Dora,  from  which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia 
(1  Mace.  XT.  10-14,  87-89;  B.C.  1S9).  Not 
long  afterwards,  being  hard  preeeed  by  Aa- 
tiochus,  he  oommitted  suicide,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  wa«  pot  to  death  by 
Antiochus. 

TRYPHO'SA.  [TRTPHSHAandTmrvBotA.] 

TUB'AL  is  reckoned  with  Javan  and  Me- 
shech  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  8; 
1  Chr.  L  6).  The  three  are  again  rtttrriatffl 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  eonreea  of  the 
wealth  of  Tyre  (Es.  xxvii.  IS).  Tubal  and 
Javan  (Is.  Ixvi  19),  Meshech  and  Tnbal  (Ea. 
xxxiL  86,  xxxviiL  3,  8,  xxxix.  1),  are  natkw 
of  the  north  (Es.  xxxviii.  1 5,  xxxix.  8).  Jose- 
pbus  identifies  the  descenduita  of  Tubal  with 
the  Iberians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  a  tnet 
of  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Eoxise 
Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
modem  Georgia.  The  Moechi  and  Tlbaiod 
are  constantly  associated,  under  the  names 
of  Muikai  and  Tiipkd  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. 

TUB'AL-CA'IN,  the  son  of  Lameoh  the 
Cainite  by  his  wife  ZUUh  (Gen.  iv.  88).  He 
is  called  **  a  fhrbisher  of  every  cutting  instn- 
ment  of  copper  and  iron." 

TURPENTINE-TREE  occurs  only  onee, 
vis.  in  the  Apocrypha  (Eodus.  xxlr.  16).  It 
is  the  Pittaeia  terebimthm,  tereUnth-Cree^ 
oommon  in  Palestine  and  the  East.  The 
terebinth  occasionally  grows  to  a  Urge  timk 
It  belongs  to  the  Nat.  Order  jMoeariiaetm, 
the  plants  of  which  order  generally  oontaia 
resinous  secretions. 

TURTLE,  TURTLE-DOTE  (Heb.  Or). 
The  turtle-dove  occurs  first  in  Scripture  is 
Gen.  XT.  9.     Daring  the  eariy  period  «f 
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Jewish  bUtorj,  there  is  no  eridenee  of  any 
other  bird  except  the  pigeon  having  been 
domesticated,  and  np  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
who  may,  with  the  peacock,  hare  introduced 
other  gallinaoeoas  birds  flrom  India,  it  was 
probably  the  only  poultry  known  to  the 
Israelites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
palm-dove  {Turtw  aegypHaeua^  Temm.)  may 
in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  sacrifices 
in  the  wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in  amazing 
n  ambers  wherever  the  palm-tree  occurs, 
whether  wild  or  cultivated.  From  its  habit 
of  pairing  for  life,  and  its  fidelity  for  its  mate, 
it  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  appropriate 
offering.  The  regular  migration  of  the  turtle- 
dove and  its  return  in  spring  are  alluded  to 
in  Jer.  viU.  7,  and  Cant  ii.  11,  IS.  It  is 
ftrom  its  plaintive  note  doubtless  that  David 
in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19,  pouring  forth  his  lament  to 
God,  compares  himself  to  a  turtle-dove.  The 
turtle-dove  {Tmrtwr  auritus,  L.)  is  most 
abundant,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
an  allied  species,  the  palm-dove,  or  Egyptian 
turtle  (TWtur  aeffyptiactUf  Temm.},  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 


Tkrtur  mtgyptiaeHa, 

TT'CHICUS  and  TROPH'IMUS,  oom- 
panions  of  St.  Paul  on  nme  of  his  joameys, 
are  mentioned  as  natives  of  Asia.  ( 1)  In  Acts 
XX.  4  Tyohieus  and  Trophimus  are  expressly 
said  to  be  *«  of  Asia : "  but  while  Trophimos 


went  with  St  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acta  xxi.  S9)f 
Tychicus  was  left  behind  in  Asia,  probably  at 
Milctus(Actsxx.  15,  38).  (2)  Uow  Tychicus 
was  employed  in  the  interval  before  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  we  cannot  tell :  but  in 
that  imprisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle 
again,  as  we  sec  from  Col.  iv.  7,  8.  Together 
with  OnesimuB,  he  was  doubtless  the  bearer 
both  of  this  letter  and  the  following  as  well 
to  Philemon.  (8)  The  language  concerning 
Tychicus  in  Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  is  very  similar, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  (4)  The 
next  references  are  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  first  in  chronological  order  being  Tit  iii. 
12.  Here  St  Paul  (writing  possibly  ttom 
Ephesus)  says  that  it  is  probable  he  may  send 
Tychicus  to  Crete,  about  the  time  when  he 
himself  goes  to  Nicopolis.  (5)  In  2  Tim.  iv. 
12  (written  at  Home  during  the  second  im- 
prisonment) he  says,  "  I  am  herewith  sending 
Tychicus  to  Ephesus."  Probably  this  mission 
may  have  been  oonneeted  with  the  carrying 
of  the  first  Epistle.  From  the  same  Epistle 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20)  we  learn  that  Trophimus  had 
been  left  by  the  Apostle  a  little  time  pre- 
viously, in  infirm  health,  at  Miletus.  There 
is  much  probability  in  the  conjecture  that 
Tychicus  and  Trophimus  were  the  two 
brethren  who  were  associated  with  Titus 
(2  Cor.  TiU.  16-24)  in  conducting  the  bust* 
ness  of  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians 
in  Judaea. 

TTRAN'NUS,  the  name  of  a  man  in  whose 
school  or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the 
Gospel  for  two  years,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ephesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9).  The  presumption 
is  that  Tyrannus  himself  was  a  Greek,  and  a 
public  teacher  of  philosophy  or  rhetoric. 

TTRE,  a  celebrated  commercial  city  of 
Phoenicia,  on  the  ooast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  Hebrew  name  "Txdr"  signifies  a 
rock ;  which  well  agrees  with  the  site  of  ^r, 
the  modem  town,  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  for- 
merly an  island.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
previous  to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island ; 
but,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  in- 
habitants, there  was  a  city  on  the  mainland 
before  there  was  a  city  on  the  island ;  and  the 
tradition  receives  some  colour  ttoxa  the  name 
of  Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyre,  which  was  borne 
in  Greek  times  by  a  city  on  the  continent, 
80  stadia  to  the  south.  But  a  difliculty  ariset 
in  supposing  that  Palaetyrus  was  built  before 
Tyre,  as  the  word  Tyre  evidently  means  •*  a 
rock,"  and  few  persons  who  have  visited  the 
site  of  Palaetyrus  can  seriously  suppose  that 
any  rock  on  the  surface  there  can  have  given 
rise  to  the  name.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  question  regarding 
Palaetyrus  is  merely  arohaeologieal,  and  thu^ 
S  P  2 
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nothing  in  Biblical  history  is  affected  by  it. 
Nebuohadnexzar  necessarily  besieged  the  por- 
tion of  the  city  on  the  mainland,  as  he  had  no 
vessels  with  which  to  attack  the  island  ;  but 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the 
city  was  on  the  island.  Whether  built  before 
or  later  than  Falaetyrus,  the  renowned  city 
of  Tyre,  though  it  l^d  claims  to  a  very  high 
antiquity  (Is.  xxUi.  7),  is  not  mentioned 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey.  The  tribe 
of  Canaanites  which  Inhabited  the  small  tract 
of  country  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of 
Bidonians  (Judg.  xriii.  7  ;  Is.  xxiti.  3,  4,  13  ; 
Josh.  xiii.  6  ;  Ez.  xxxii.  80} ;  and  this  name 
undoubtedly  included  Tyrians,  the  inhabitants 
being  of  the  same  race,  and  the  two  cities 
being  less  than  20  English  miles  distant  firom 
each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is  named  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix.  39), 
where  It  is  adverted  to  as  a  fortified  dty  (in 
the  A.  V.  **  the  strong  city**),  in  reference  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The 
Israelites  dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoe- 
nicians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  land 
(Judg.  i.  31,  33),  and  never  seem  to  have  had 
any  war  with  that  i&tolligent  race.  Subse- 
quently, in  a  passage  of  Samuel  (3  Sam. 
xxiv.  7),  tt  is  stated  that  the  enumerators  of 
the  cenmis  in  the  reign  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst 
other  cities,  which  must  be  understood  as  im- 
plying, not  that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's 
authority,  but  merely  that  a  census  was  thus 
taken  of  the  Jews  resident  there.  But  the 
first  passages  in  the  Hebrew  historical  writings, 
or  in  ancient  history  generally,  which  afford 
glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of  Tyre,  are 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (8  Sam.  v.  11),  in  oon- 
nexion  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  David,  for  build- 
ing him  a  palace;  and  subsequently  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  in  connexion  with  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple.  It  is  evident  that  under 
Solomon  there  was  a  close  alliance  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Tyrians.  Hiram  sup- 
plied Solomon  with  cedar-wood,  precious 
metals,  and  workmen,  and  gave  him  sailors 
for  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and  India,  whUe  on 
the  other  hand  Solomon  gave  Hiram  supplies 
of  com  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some  cities,  and 
permitted  hjm  to  make  use  of  some  havens  on 
the  Bed  Sea  (1  K.  ix.  11-14,  30-88,  x.  23). 
These  fiiendly  relations  survived  for  a  tiae 
the  disastrous  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
and  a  century  later  Ahab  married  a  daughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  K.  xvi. 
81),  who,  according  to  Menander,  was  daugh- 
ter of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.  When  mercantile 
cupidity  induced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neigh- 


bouring Phoenicians  to  bay  Hebrew  captires 
fh>m  their  enemies  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  and  Edomites,  there  cob- 
menced  denunciations,  and,  at  first,  threafei 
of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8 ;  Amos  L  9, 10). 
When  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  hid 
taken  the  city  of  Samaria,  bad  cooquerei 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  carried  its  ia- 
habitants  into  captivity,  he  laid  siege  ts 
Tyre,  which,  however,  suocessAilly  resisted  hii 
arms.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  siege  tbal 
the  prophecy  against  Tyre  in  Isaiah,  dnp. 
xxiii.,  was  uttered.  After  the  aiege  oi  Tjre 
by  Shalmaneser  (which  must  have  taken  ^et 
not  long  after  731  b.c.).  Tyre  nnnainrd  a 
powerful  state  with  ite  own  kings  ( Jer.  xxv. 
32,  xxvii.  3 ;  Ex.  xzviU.  8-13),  remarkaUt 
for  ite  wealtii,  with  territory  on  the  naia- 
land,  and  protected  by  strong  fortificatiaM 
(El.  xxviiL  5,  xxvL  4,  6,  8,  10,  13,  xxviL 
11 ;  Zech.  ix.  3).  Our  knowledge  at  Its 
condition  thenceforward  nntU  the  siege  by 
Nebnchadneszar  dep^ids  entirdy  oo  varices 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets ;  bet 
some  of  these  notices  are  singularly  tall,  tai 
espedally,  the  twenty-seventh  ohapter  of 
Exekiel  ftunishes  us,  on  some  pointa,  with 
details  such  as  have  scarcely  oome  down  te 
us  respecting  any  one  city  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cepting Rome  and  Athens.  One  point  espe> 
dally  arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its 
splendid  daughter  Carthage,  employed  mer- 
cenary soldiers  (Ex.  xxviL  10,  11).  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this  foct  respecdag 
Tyrian  mercenary  soldiers,  Ea^iel  gives  inte- 
resting details  respecting  the  trade  of  l>re. 
It  appears  that  ite  gold  came  from  Arabia  by 
the  Persian  Qulf  (v.  33),  Jnst  as  in  the  tins 
of  Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  silver,  irosi, 
lead,  and  tin  of  Tyre  came  firom  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  world,  vis.  fhxn  the 
South  of  Spain,  where  the  Phoeniciana  had 
established  their  settlement  of  Tarshi^  or 
Tartessus.  As  to  copper,  we  should  hare 
presumed  that  it  was  obtained  froea  the 
valuable  mines  in  Cyprus ;  but  it  is  mentioosd 
here  in  coi\}unction  with  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  which  pointa  to, the  districts  on  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Armenia,  in  the  southern  line  of  the  C^i- 
casus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  CaspiaB. 
The  country  whenoe  Tyre  was  supplted  witii 
wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre  likewise  obtained 
firom  Palestine  oil,  honey,  and  balm,  but  not 
wine  apparently,  notwithstanding  the  abund- 
ance of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen.  xltx. 
11;.  The  wine  was  imported  fh>m  Damasc^tt, 
and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The  Bedawtn 
Arabs  supplied  Tjre  with  lambs  and  ram 
and  goats.    Egypt  ftimiBhed  linen  Ibr  Bei]% 
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and  the  dyes  from  shell-fish  vere  imported 
from  the  Peloponnesofl.  Lastly,  from  Dedan 
in  the  Persian  Golf,  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony 
were  imported,  'which  must  origim^ly  hare 
been  obUined  from  India  (Ez.  xxtIL  10,  11, 
S2,  13,  IS,  17,  18,  31,  7,  15).  In  the  midst 
of  great  prosperity  and  wealth,  which  was 
the  natural  remilt  of  such  an  extensiTc  trade 
(Ez.  xzriii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea, 
and  captured  Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  conquerors  were 
a  fierce  and  formidable  race  (Hab.  L  6),  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed  that  this  event 
would  have  excited  alarm  and  terror  amongst 
the  Tyrians.  Instead  of  this,  we  may  infer 
from  Ezekiers  statement  (xxtL  2)  that  their 
predominant  feeling  was  one  of  exultation. 
At  first  sight  this  appears  strange  and  almost 
inconceivable ;  but  it  is  rendered  intelligiUe 
by  some  previous  events  in  Jewish  history. 
Only  S4  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, commenced  the  celebrated  Reformation 
of  Josiah,  B.C.  63  2 .  This  momentous  religious 
revolution  (2  K.  xxii.  zxiiL)  ttaWj  explains 
the  exultation  and  malevolence  of  the  Tyrians. 
In  tiiat  Reformation,  Josiah  had  heaped  in- 
sults on  the  gods  who  were  the  objects  of 
Tyrian  veneration  and  love.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  endeavoured  to  exterminate 
their  religion  (2  K.  xxiii.  20).  These  aoto 
must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Tyrians  as  a 
series  of  sacrilegious  and  abominable  out- 
rages; and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  dty  and  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  were  hailed  by  them  with  tri- 
umphant joy  as  instances  of  ^vine  retribution 
in  human  aflRairs.  This  Joy,  however,  must 
soon  have  given  way  to  other  feelings,  when 
Mebuchadnezzar  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege  lasted  thirteen 
years,  and  it  is  still  a  disputed  point  whether 
Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  this  occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
probable  that,  on  some  terms  or  other.  Tyre 
submitted  to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar over  Tyre,  though  real,  may 
have  been  light,  and  in  the  nature  of  an 
alliance.  During  the  Persian  domination  the 
Tyrians  were  subject  in  name  to  the  Persian 
king,  and  may  have  given  him  tribute.  With 
the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had  submitted  to 
the  Persians,  without  striking  a  blow.  To- 
wards tbe  dose  of  the  following  century, 
B.C.  832,  Tyre  was  assailed  for  the  third  time 
by  a  great  conqueror.  At  that  time  Tyre 
was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainland,  it  was  completely  sur- 
roiinded  by  prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest 
portion  of  which  on  the  side  fhmting  the 


mainland  reached  a  height  of  not  less  than 
150  feet;  and  notwithstanding  the  perse- 
vering efforts  of  Alexander,  he  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of 
Tyre  to  the  north  had  not  been  Uockaded  by 
the  Cyprians,  and  that  to  the  south  by  tbe 
Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to  the  main- 
land by  an  enormous  artificial  mole.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alex- 
ander were  most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave 
defenders  were  put  to  death  ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  barbarous  policy  of  ancient 
times,  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  including 
slaves,  firee  females  and  f)ree  children  were 
sold  as  slaves.  It  gradually,  however,  re- 
covered its  prosperity  through  the  immigra- 
tion of  fresh  settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said 
to  have  suffered  by  the  vicinity  and  rivalry 
of  Alexandria.  Under  the  Macedonian  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  it  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  Seleucidae.  Under  the  Romans,  at 
first  it  continued  to  ei\)oy  a  kind  of  fi-eedom. 
Subsequently,  however,  on  the  arrival  of 
Augustus  in  the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
prived both  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  their  liberties 
for  seditious  eondact.  Still  the  prosperity  of 
Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  undeniably 
great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it  at  that 
period,  and  speaks  of  the  great  wealth  which 
it  derived  trom  the  dyes  of  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were 
extracted  f^om  shell-ftsh  found  on  the  coast, 
belonging  to  a  spedes  of  the  genus  Murex. 
The  accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  respect,  that  they 
tend  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  the  city  must 
have  been,  when  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xv. 
21 ;  Mark  vii.  34).  It  was  perhaps  more 
popidous  than  Jerusalem,  and  if  so,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  largest  city  which  he  is 
known  to  have  visited.  At  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  Tyre  was  still  a  fiourishing  dty, 
when  it  surrendered  to  the  Christians  on  the 
27th  of  Jcme,  1144.  It  continued  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians, but  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in 
▲.o.  1291,  upon  the  conquest  of  Acre  (Ptole- 
mais)  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus. 
This  was  tbe  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
Tyre,  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  has  been  a  partial  revival  of 
prosperity. 


ULA'I  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16) 
as  a  river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his 
vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat.  It  has  been 
generally  identified  with  the  Eulaeus  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Geographers,  a  large  stream 
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in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  many  identified  with 
the  Choatjpcs,  which  Is  undoubtedly  the 
modem  Kerkhahj  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris, 
flowing  into  it  a  little  below  Kumah, 

UM'MAH,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment 
of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  SO  only).  Probably 
*Alma  in  the  highlands  on  the  coast,  about 
five  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ra$  m-NakMrct, 

UNCLEAN  MEATS.  These  were  things 
strangled,  or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through 
beasts  or  birds  of  prey ;  whatever  beast  did 
not  both  part  the  hoof  and  chew  the  cud ;  and 
certain  other  smaller  animals  rated  as  "  creep- 
ing things;'*  certain  classes  of  birds  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xl.  and  Deut.  xlv.  twenty  or 
twenty-one  in  all ;  whatever  in  the  waters 
had  not  both  fins  and  scales  ;  whatever  winged 
Insect  had  not  besides  four  legs  the  two  hind- 
legs  for  leaping;  besides  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols ;  and  all  blood  or  whatever 
contained  it  (save  perhaps  the  blood  of  fish, 
as  would  appear  from  that  only  of  beast  and 
bird  being  forbidden,  Lev.  viL  36),  and  there- 
fore flesh  out  from  the  live  animal ;  as  also  all 
fbt,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses 
among  the  intestines,  and  probably  wherever 
discernible  and  separable  among  the  flesh 
(Lev.  iU.  14-17,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of  blood 
was  prohibited  even  to  "  the  stranger  that  so- 
journeth  among  you  "  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  12,  IS, 
14).  It  is  note- worthy  that  the  practical 
effect  of  the  rule  laid  down  is  to  exclude  all 
the  c  vmivora  among  quadrupeds,  and,  so  fur  as 
we  can  interpret  the  nomenclature,  the  raptoret 
among  birds.  They  were  probably  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  human  carcases,  and 
in  most  Eastern  countries  acting  as  the 
servitors  of  the  battle-field  and  the  gibbet. 
Even  swine  have  been  kdbwn  so  to  feed ;  and, 
further,  by  their  constant  runcaUon  among 
whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  suggest  im- 
purity, even  if  they  were  not  gener&lly  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  al* 
lowed  contain  unquestionably  the  most  whole- 
some varieties,  save  that  they  exclude  the 
oyster.  As  Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to 
teaching  by  types,  there  oan  be  littie  doubt 
that  such  ceremonial  distinctions  not  only 
tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gentile  apart,  bat 
were  a  perpetual  reminder  to  the  former  that 
he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one  level  before 
Ood.  Henoe,  when  that  ceremony  was 
changed,  we  find  that  this  was  the  very 
symbol  selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the 
truth  that  Ood  was  not  a  **  respecter  of  per- 
sons." 

UNDERGIKDINO,  Acts  xxvii.  17.  [Ship.] 

UNICORN,  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  of 
tfie  Hebrew  Biim^  a  word  which  occurs  seven 
times  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  some  larfe 


wild  animal.  The  Ri(m  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
one-homed  animal  of  the  Greek  and  Ronan 
writer^,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxtiL  1 7, 
where,  in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  laid, 
**  His  glory  is  like  the  firstiing  of  bis  bullock, 
and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  a  unieom  ** 
not,  as  the  text  of  the  A.  Y.  renders  it  **the 
boras  of  unicomt."*  The  two  horns  of  the 
Riim  are  **  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephratm 
and  the  thousands  of  Manaaseh.**  This  text 
puts  a  one-homed  animal  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Considering  that  the  Rfem  is 
spoken  of  as  a  two-homed  animal  of  great 
strength  and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently 
well  known  and  often  seen  by  the  Jews  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  animal  fit  for  sacrlflcial 
purposes,  and  that  it  is  fluently  associated 
with  bulls  and  oxen,  we  think  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox  is  intended. 
The  allusion  in  Ps.  xciL  10,  **  But  thoa  ahalt 
lift  up,  as  a  RXiifm^  my  horn,"  se«ns  to  point 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bovidae  use  their 
horns,  lowering  the  head  and  then  tossing  it 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
particular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signifled.  Pro- 
bably some  gigantic  Ur%u  is  intended. 

UR  was  the  land  of  Haran*s  nativity  (Oen. 
xi.  28),  the  place  from  whieh  Terah  and 
Abraham  started  **to  go  into  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan "  (Gen.  xi.  31).  It  is  called  in  Genesis 
**  Ur  of  the  Chaldaeans  "  whUe  in  the  Acts  St. 
Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Meso- 
potamia (viL  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indka- 
tions  which  Scripture  fUmishes  as  to  its  bxa- 
lity.  It  has  been  identified  by  the  tuoA 
ancient  traditions  with  the  city  of  Or-fah  in 
the  highlands  of  Mesopotamia,  which  naita 
the  table-land  of  Armenia  to  the  vaUey  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  later  ages  it  was  called  Edessa, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  Abgams 
or  Acbarus,  who  was  said  to  "have  received 
the  letter  and  portrait  of  our  Saviour.  **  Two 
physical  features  must  have  secured  Off  ah, 
fhnn  the  earliest  times,  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
civilization  of  those  regions.  One  is  a  high- 
crested  crag,  the  natural  fortifications  of  the 
crested  citadeL  ....  The  other  is  an  abun- 
dant spring,  issuing  in  a  pool  of  transparent 
clearness,  and  embosomed  in  a  mass  of 
luxuriant  verdure,  which,  amidst  the  dnU 
brown  desert  all  around,  makes,  and  nmst 
always  have  made,  this  spot  an  oasis,  a  para- 
dise, in  the  Chaldaean  wilderness.  Bound 
this  sacred  pool,  *The  Beautiful  Spring  aJUr- 
rhoe,'  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greek  writers, 
gather  the  modem  traditions  of  the  Patri- 
arch." (Stanley,  Je%o%th  C%itrekj  part  i.,  p.  7 ). 
But  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient  traditions, 
many  modem  writers  have  fixed  the  site  of 
Ur  at  a  very  diflierent  position,  in  the  extreme 
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Bonth  of  Chaldea,  at  Mugheirt  not  very  ftur 
above — and  probably  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
actually  upon— the  bead  of  the  Persian  Oalf. 
Among  the  ruins  which  are  now  seen  at  the 
spot,  are  the  remaijas  of  one  of  the  great  tem- 
ples, of  a  model  similar  to  that  of  Babel, 
dedicated  to  the  Moon,  to  whom  the  dty  was 
sacred. 

UR'BANE,  would  have  been  better  written 
Urbak  in  the  A.V. ;  since  unlearned  readers 
sometimes  mistake  the  sex  of  this  Christian 
disciple,  who  is  in  the  long  list  of  those 
whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  Bome 
(Rom.  xvi.  9). 

URl'AH.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  commanders 
of  the  thirty  bands  into  which  the  Israelite 
army  of  David  was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  3 
Sam.  xxiii.  39).  Like  others  of  David's  officers 
he  was  a  foreigner — a  Hittite.  His  name, 
however,  and  his  manner  of  speech  (2  Sam. 
xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  adopted  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  He  married  Bathsheba,  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  Eliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of 
Ahithophel,  and  one  of  his  brother  officers  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and  hence,  perhaps,  Uriah's 
first  acquaintance  with  Bathsheba.  It  may  be 
inferred  ft>om  Nathan's  parable  (3  Sam.  xii. 
3)  that  he  was  i>as8ionately  devoted  to  his 
wife,  and  that  their  union  was  celebrated  in 
Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness.  In 
the  first  war  with  Ammon  he  foUowed  Joab 
to  the  siege,  and  with  him  remained  encamped 
in  the  open  field  {ib.  II).  He  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  at  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the 
pretext  of  asking  news  of  the  war, — really  in 
the  hope  that  his  return  to  his  wife  might 
cover  the  shame  of  his  own  crime.  The  king 
met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the 
austere,  soldier-like  spirit  which  guided  all 
Uriah's  conduct,  and  which  gives  us  a  high 
notion  of  the  character  and  discipline  of 
David's  officers.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  camp  with  a 
letter  containing  the  command  to  Joab  to 
cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  The 
devioe  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of  the 
wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  where  the  greatest 
force  of  the  besieged  was  cotagregated,  and 
thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send 
Uriah.  A  sally  took  place.  Uriah  and  the 
officers  with  him  advanced  as  far  as  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  were  there  shot  down  by  the 
archers  on  the  wall.  Just  as  Joab  had  fore- 
warned the  messenger,  the  king  broke  into  a 
furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the  loss.  The 
messenger,  as  instructed  by  Jodb,  calmly  con- 
tinued, and  ended  the  story  with  the  words  : 
"  Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the  Hittite,  is  dead." 
In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  appeased.  It 
is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story  that 


Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wifb's  dis- 
honour.— 2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
(Is.  viU.  2  ;  2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  We  first  hear 
of  him  as  a  witness  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  con- 
cerning Maher-ehalal-hash-baz,  with  Zecha- 
riah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ur^ah  the  priest,  who  built  the 
altar  for  Ahax  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so, 
the  prophet  may  have  summoned  him  as  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  position  as  high- 
priest,  not  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities ; 
though,  as  the  incident  occurred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah's  irreligious 
subserviency  may  not  yet  have  manifested 
itself.  Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know 
nothing.  He  probably  succeeded  Azariah, 
who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uxziah, 
and  was  succeeded  by  that  Axariah  who  was 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Hexekiah.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  son  of  the  former 
and  father  of  the  latter.—  8.  A  priest  of  the 
family  of  Hakkoa,  the  head  of  the  seventh 
course  of  priests  (Ezr.  viii.  38 ;  Neh.  iii.  4, 
21). 

U'RIEL,  **  the  fire  of  God,"  an  angel  named 
only  in  2  Esdr.  iv.  1,  86,  v.  20,  x.  28. 

U'RIEL.  1.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  son  of 
Tahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  24).— 2.  Chief  of  the 
Kohathttes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv. 
5,  11).— 8.  Uriel  of  Gibeah  was  the  fiither  of 
Maachah,  or  Michaiah,  the  favourite  wife  of 
Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
2).  In  2  Chr.  xi.  20  she  is  called  "  Maachah 
the  daughter  of  Absalom."  Rashi  gives  a 
Ibng  note  to  the  effect  that  her  father's  name 
was  Uriel  Abishalom. 

URI'JAH.  1.  Uryah  the  priest  In  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  probably  the 
same  as  Ubiah  2.-2.  The  son  of  Shemaiah 
of  Kirjath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the 
days  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  king  sought  to 
put  him  to  death ;  but  he  escaped,  and  fied 
into  Egypt.  His  retreat  was  soon  discovered  : 
Elnathan  and  his  men  brought  him  up  out  of 
Egypt,  and  Jehoiakim  slew  him  with  the 
sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth  among  the 
graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi. 
30-23). 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  UHm  means 
"light,"  and  Thummim  "perfection."  We 
are  told  that  "  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  " 
were  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goes 
in  before  the  Lord  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-30).  When 
Joshua  is  solemnly  appointed  to  succeed  the 
great  hero-lawgiver,  he  is  bidden  to  stand 
before  Eleazar,  the  priest,  "who  shall  ask 
counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim," 
and  this  counsel  is  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  host  of  Israel  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
In  the  blessings  of  Moses  they  appear  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi :  "  Thy 
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Thuminim  and  thy  Urim  are  with  thy  Holy 
One"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9).  In  what  way 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  consulted  is 
quite  uncertain.  Josephus  and  the  Rabbins 
supposed  that  the  stones  gare  out  the  ora- 
cular answer,  by  preternatural  illumination. 
But  it  seems  to  be  far  simplest  and  most  in 
agreement  with  the  different  accounts  of  en- 
quiries made  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam. 
xiT.  3,  18,  19,  xxiU.  3,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xx^ilL 
6 ;  Judg.  XX.  38  ;  2  Sam.  ▼.  23,  &c.)  to  sup- 
pose that  the  answer  was  giren  simply  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest  (comp. 
John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate. 
Buch  a  view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of 
the  breastplate,  of  which  it  was  not  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  to  be  oracular,  but  only  an 
incidental  privilege  connected  with  its  funda- 
mental meaning.  What  that  meaning  was 
we  learn  ftrom  Ex.  xxviii.  80,  where  we  read 
**  Aaron  shall  bear  the  Judgment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
oontinu^y."  Now  the  judicial  sentence  is 
one  by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or 
condemned.  In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual 
Oriental  life,  the  sentence  of  justification  was 
often  expressed  by  the  nature  of  the  robe 
worn.  **  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
ments of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegromn 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a 
bride  adorneth  herself  with  her  Jewels"  (Is. 
Ixi.  iO)  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  ;  cf.  IxiL 
8.  In  like  manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xi& 
14,  &o.,  the  white  linen  robe-  expresses  the 
righteousness  or  Justification  of  saints. 

USURY.     [Loan.] 

U'TA,  1  Esdr.  v.  30.  It  appears  to  be  a 
•ormption  of  Akkub  (Esr.  iL  45). 

UTHA'I.  1.  The  sou  of  Ammihnd,  of  the 
children  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ix.  4). — 9,  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who 
returned  in  the  second  caravan  with  Exra 
(Ew.  viU.  14). 

UTHn.     1  Esdr.  viiL  40.     [Uthai  2.] 

UZ,  the  country  in  whi^  Job  lived  (Job  i. 
I).  As  far  as  we  can  gather,  "  the  land  of 
U%  "  lay  either  E.  or  S.E.  of  Palestine  (Job  L 
8) ;  adjacent  to  the  Sabaeans  and  the  Chal- 
daeans  (Job  i.  15, 17),  consequently  N.  of  the 
southern  Arabians,  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and,  lastly,  a4iacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount 
Seir,  who  at  one  period  occupied  CJs,  probably 
as  conquerors  (Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose  trog- 
lodyte  habits  are  probably  described  in  Job 
XXX.  6,  7.  From  the  above  data  we  infer 
that  the  land  of  Us  corresponds  to  the  Arabia 
Duerta  of  classical  geography,  at  all  events 
to  so  much  of  it  as  lies  north  of  the  SOth 
paruUel  of  latitude.    Whether  the  name  of 


Us  survived  to  classloal  times  is  nneertain : 
a  tribe  named  Aesitae  is  Qientioned  by  Pto- 
lemy, who  perhaps  may  be  identified  with  tbe 
Us  of  Soriptore. 

U'ZAL,  the  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
37 ;  1  Chr.  L  31),  whoee  settlemeatt  an 
clearly  traced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Stm*^ 
the  capital  city  of  the  Yemen,  whidi  was 
originiOly  Awz&l,  Usal,  or  Awsftl,  is  moat 
probably  the  same  as  the  Ansara,  or  Aisara 
of  the  classics.  It  is  perh^w  referred  to  by 
Esek.  (xxvii.  19),  translated  in  the  A.  T. 
**  Javan,  going  to  andjiro,** 

UZ'ZA.     [UzzAH.] 

UZ'ZA,  THE  GARDEN  OP,  the  spot  ia 
which  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son 
Amon,  were  both  buried  (3  K.  zxi.  1ft,  S6). 
It  was  the  garden  attached  to  Manaaseh's 
palace  (ver.  18).  The  foct  of  its  mention 
shows  that  it  was  not  where  the  nsnal  eepaU 
ohres  of  the  kings  were.  No  due,  however, 
is  afforded  to  its  position.  It  has  been  sog- 
geeted  that  the  garden  was  so  eaUed  from 
being  on  the  spot  at  which  Uxsa  died  duriBg 
the  removal  of  the  Ark  itom  Kiijath-Jearim 
to  Jerusalem. 

UZ'ZAH,  o&  UZ'ZA,  one  of  the  soais  of  AU- 
nadab,  in  whose  house  at  Eiijath-Jearim  the 
ark  rested  for  20  years.  Uxsah  probably 
was  the  second,  and  Ahio  the  third.  They 
both  accompanied  its  removal,  when  David 
first  undertook  to  carry  it  to  Jenualem. 
Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  new  cait 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
Uszah  walked  by  the  side.  <*  At  the  thieah- 
ing-fioor  of  Naohon"  (2  Sam.  vL  6),  or  Chi- 
don  (1  Chr.  xiiL  9),  perhaps  sUpidng  over 
the  smooth  rock,  the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzsah 
caught  the  ark  to  prevent  its  fiUiBg.  The 
profanation  was  punished  by  bis  instant 
death,  to  the  great  grief  of  David,  who  named 
the  place  Perez-Uxsah  (the  hrealdng-forth  on 
Uxsah).  But  Uszah's  fate  was  not  menij 
the  penalty  of  his  own  rashness.  The  im- 
proper  mode  of  transporting  the  ark,  which 
ought  to  have  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Levites,  was  the  primary  cause  of  his 
unholy  deed ;  and  David  distinctly  recognised 
it  as  a  punishment  on  the  people  in  general, 
"because  we  sought  him  not  after  the  doe 
order." 

UZ'ZEN-SHERAH,  a  town  founded  or  re- 
built by  Sherah,  an  Ephraimite  woman,  the 
daughter  either  of  Ephraim  himself  or  of 
Beriah.  It  is  named  only  in  1  Chr.  viL  24, 
in  connexion  with  the  two  Bethhoroas. 

UZ'ZI,  son  of  Bukki,  and  fiather  of  Zera- 
hiah,  in  the  line  of  the  high-pricato  (1  Chr. 
vi.  5,  51 ;  Esr.  viL  4).  Though  Uszi  was 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  Zadok,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  high-priest.     He 
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must    have    been    contemporary  with,   bat 
rather  earlier  than,  Eli. 

UZZI'AH.  1.  King  of  Judah  (b.c.  808-9 
— 756-7).  In  some  passages  his  name  ap- 
pears in  the  lengthened  form  Azariah,  which 
some  attribute  to  an  error  of  the  copyists. 
This  Is  possible,  but  there  are  other  instances 
of  the  princes  of  Judah  changing  their  names 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Amaaiah,  his  son  Uxslah  was  chosen 
by  the  people  to  occupy  the  Tscant  throne  at 
the  age  of  16 ;  and  for  the  grrater  part  of  his 
long  reign  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the  flear  of 
God,  and  showed  himself  a  wise,  active,  and 
pious  ruler.  He  began  his  reign  by  a  sac- 
oessftil  expedition  against  his  father's  enemies 
the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  trom  Judah 
in  Jehoram's  time,  80  years  before,  and  pene>* 
trated  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 'Akaba, 
"where  he  took  the  important  place  of  Elath 
(3  K.  xiv.  23 ;  3  Chr.  zzvi.  1,  &c.).  Uaziah 
-waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the  aoutb^ 
especially  against  the  Mehunim,  or  people  of 
Main,  and  the  Arabs  of  Gurbaal.  Towards 
the  west,  Usziah  fought  with  equal  success 
ngadmit  the  Philistines,  levelled  to  the  ground 
the  walls  of  Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod,  and 
founded  new  fortified  cities  in  the  Philistine 
territory.  He  strengthened  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem. He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  agri- 
culture. He  never  deserted  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
Zeohariah,  a  prophet  who  is  only  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  him  (3  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So 
the  southern  kingdom  was  raised  to  a  condi- 
tion of  prosperity  which  it  had  not  known 
since  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  end  of 
Ussiah  wae  less  prosperous  than  his  begin- 
ning. Elated  with  his  splendid  career,  he 
determined  to  bum  incense  on  the  altar  of 
Ood,  but  was  opposed  by  the  high-priest  An* 
riah  and  eighty  others.  (See  Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8 ;  Num.  xvi  40,  xviii.  7).  The  king  was 
enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  be  pressed 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smit- 
ten with  leprosy.  Uzaiah  was  buried  **  with 
his  fsthers,"  yet  apparently  not  actually  in 
the  royal  sepulchres  (3  Chr.  xxvl.  28).  Dur- 
ing his  reign  an  earthquake  occurred,  which, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books, 
was  apparently  very  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, for  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  chronological 
epoch  by  Amos  (i.  1)  and  mentioned  in  Zech. 
xiT.  5,  as  a  convulsion  firom  which  the  people 
**  fled.'*  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference 
to  the  general  character  of  XJzaiah*s  reign, 
that  the  writer  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chro- 
nicles distinctly  states  that  his  lawless  at- 
tempt to  bam  incense  was  the  only  exception 
to  the  excellence  of  his  administration  (2 
Chr.  xzviL  3). — S.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of 


Harim,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (Esr.  x.  21). — 3.  Father  of 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 4.  Father 
of  Jehonathan,  one  of  David's  overseers  (1 
Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

UZ'ZIEL,  fourth  son  of  Kohath,  fiither  of 
Mishael,  Elxaphan  or  Elizaphan,  and  Zlthri, 
and  imde  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22  ;  Lev.  x. 
4).  His  descendants  the  Uszielites,  were 
one  of  the  four  great  families  of  the  Koha- 
thites  (Num.  iiL  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvL  23). 


VASH'TI,  the  "queen"  of  Ahasuerus, 
who,  for  refiising  to  show  herself  to 
the  king'rf  guests  at  the  royal  banquet,  when 
sent  for  by  the  king,  was  repudiated  and  de- 
posed (Esth.  i.).  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  her  with  historical  person- 
ages^ but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  she 
was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  queen,  whose  name  has 
utterly  disappeared  trom  history. 

YEIL.  With  regard  te  the  use  of  the  veil, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  was  by  no 
means  so  general  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times.  Much  of  the  scrupulousness  in  re- 
spect of  the  use  of  the  veil  dates  trom  the 
promulgation  of  the  Koran,  which  forbade 
women  appearing  unveiled  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  nearest  relatives.  In  ancient 
times,  the  veil  was  adopted  only  in  excep- 
tional oases,  cither  as  an  article  of  ornamental 
dress  (Cant.  iv.  1,  8,  vi  7),  or  by  betrothed 
maidens  in  the  presence  of  their  fiiture  hus- 
bands, especially  at  the  time  of  the  wedding 
(Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxix.  25),  or,  lastly,  by 
women  of  loose  character  for  purposes  of 
concealment  (Gen.  xxxviiL  14).  Among  the 
Jews  ef  the  New  Testament  age  it  appears  to 
have  been  customary  for  the  women  to  cover 
their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  faces)  when 
engaged  in  public  worship. 

YEIL    OF    THE    TABERNACLE    AND 

TEMPLE.      [TABKKlf  AGUE  ;   TSMPLX.] 

VERSION,  AUTHORISED.  I.  Wt- 
ourra  (b.  1824 ;  d.  1884).>-The  N.  T.  was 
translated  by  Wycliflie  himself.  The  O.  T. 
was  undertaken  by  Nicholas  de  Hereford, 
but  was  interrupted,  and  ends  abruptly  (fol- 
lowing so  far  the  order  of  the  Vulgate)  in 
the  Middle  of  Baruch.  Many  of  the  MSS.  of 
this  version  now  extant  present  a  diflTerent 
recension  of  the  text,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  work  of  WyclifTe  and  Hereford  was  re- 
vised by  Richard  Purvey,  circ.  a.d.  1888. 
The  version  was  based  entirely  upon  the 
Vulgate.  The  following  characteristics  may 
be  noticed  as  distinguishing  this  version : 
(1)  The  general  homeliness  of  its  style.  (3) 
The  substitution  in  many  cases,  of  English 
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equivalents  for  qaasi-technical  words.  (3) 
The  extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some 
instances,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintel- 
ligible, the  Vulgate  text  is  followed,  as  in 
2  Cor.  i.  17-19.— II.  Tyndal.— The  work  of 
"Wycliflfe  stands  by  itself.  Whatever  power 
it  exercised  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  it  had  no 
perceptible  influence  on  later  translations. 
With  Tyndal  we  enter  on  a  continuous  suc- 
cession. He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote 
ancestry,  of  the  Authorised  Version.  More 
than  Cranmer  or  Ridley  he  is  the  true  hero 
of  the  English  Reformation.  **  Ere  many 
years,"  he  said  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (a.x>. 
1520),  he  would  cause  "a  boy  that  driveth 
the  plough  "  to  know  more  of  Scripture  than 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  then  knew. 
He  prepared  himself  for  the  work  by  long 
years  of  labour  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In 
1525  the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in 
4to.  at  Cologne,  and  in  small  8vo.  at  Worms. 
In  England  it  was  received  with  denuncia- 
tions. Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  preaching 
at  Paul's  Cross,  asserted  that  there  were  at 
least  2000  errors  in  it,  and  ordered  all  copies 
of  it  to  be  bought  up  and  burnt.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  (85  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1)  forbade 
the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal*s  "  false  trans- 
lation.** The  treatment  which  it  received 
fh)m  professed  friends  was  hardly  less  annoy- 
ing. In  the  mean  time  the  work  went  on. 
Editions  were  printed  one  after  another. 
The  last  appeared  in  1535,  Just  before  his 
death.  His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  1586.  To  Tyndal  belongs  the  hon- 
our of  having  given  tiie  first  example  of  a 
translation  based  on  true  principles,  and  the 
excellence  of  later  versions  has  been  almost 
in  exact  proportion  as  they  followed  his.  All 
the  exquisite  grace  and  simplicity  which  have 
endeared  the  A.  V.  to  men  of  the  most  oppo- 
site tempers  and  contrasted  opinions — ^is  due 
mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  truthfulness. — 
III.  CovxmDALR. — A  complete  translation  of 
the  Bible,  different  firom  Tyndal's,  bearing  the 
name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  probably  at 
Zurich,  appeared  in  1585.  The  undertaking 
Itself,  and  the  choice  of  Coverdale  as  the 
translator,  were  probable  due  to  Cromwell. 
Tyndal's  controversial  treatises,  and  the  po- 
lemical character  of  his  prefaces  and  notes, 
had  irritated  the  leading  ecclesiastics  and 
embittered  the  mind  of  the  king  himself 
against  him.  There  was  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  king's  sanction  for  anything  that  bore 
his  name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  trans- 
lation began  to  find  favour.  Cromwell,  it  is 
probable,  thought  it  better  to  lose  no  further 
time,  and  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot. 
A  divine  whom  he  had  patronised,  though 


not,  like  Tyndal,  feeling  himself  called  to  fliat 
special  work,  was  willing  to  undertake  h. 
To  him  accordingly  it  was  intrusted.  The 
work  wldch  was  thus  executed  was  done,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  a  very  different  fluhion 
fh>m  Tyndal's.  Of  the  two  men  one  had 
made  this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the 
other,  in  his  own  language,  **  sought  it  not, 
neither  desired  it,"  but  accepted  it  as  a  taA 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  content  to  make 
the  translation  at  second  hand  **  out  of  the 
Douche  (Luther's  German  Version)  and  the 
Latine.**  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge. He,  at  any  rate,  oontinued  his  work 
as  a  painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editSoos  of 
his  Bible  were  published,  keeping  their 
ground  in  spite  of  rivals  in  1587, 1589, 155«^ 
1558.  He  was  called  in  at  a  still  later  period 
to  assist  in  the  Geneva  version. — ^IV.  Uat- 
THxw. — In  the  year  1587,  a  Urge  folio  Bibie 
appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  the  king, 
by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  name 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  tike  religiou 
history  of  Henry  vm.,  and  this  suggests  the 
inferenoe  that  the  name  was  adopted  to  cos- 
oeol  the  real  translator.  The  tradition  whi^ 
connects  this  Matthew  with  John  Rogera,  the 
proto-martyr  of  the  Marian  persecution,  is 
all  but  undisputed.  Matthew's  Bible  repro- 
duces Tyndal's  work,  in  the  N.  T.  entirely, 
in  the  O.  T.  as  far  as  S  Chr.,  the  rest  being 
taken  with  occasional  modifications  tnm 
Coverdale.  The  printing  of  the  book  was 
begun  apparently  abroad,  and  was  earried 
on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah.  At  that  point 
a  new  pagination  begins,  and  the  names  of 
the  London  printers  appear.  A  oopy  was 
ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up 
in  every  church,  the  oost  being  divided  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  parishioners.  This 
was,  therefore,  the  first  Authorised  Venioo. 
What  has  been  said  of  Tyndal's  Venkn, 
applies,  of  eourse,  to  this.  There  are.  how- 
ever,  signs  of  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  More  noticeable  even  than  in 
Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  fblnees  of  the 
exegetieal  notes  scattered  throughout  the 
book.  Strong  and  earnest  in  asserting  what 
he  looked  on  as  the  central  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  there  was  in  Rogers  a  Lather-like 
Areedom  in  other  things  which  has  not  ^- 
peared  again  in  any  authorised  translation  or 
popular  commentary. — V.  Tavkuock  (1589). 
— The  boldness  of  the  pseudo-Matthew  had 
frightened  the  ecclesiastical  world  from  its 
propriety.  Coverdale's  Version  was,  however, 
too  inaccurate  to  keep  ite  ground.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  another  editor,  and  the 
printers  applied  to  Richard  Tavemer.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  life.    The  tkct  that, 
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thon^h  a  layman,  he  had  been  ehosen  as  one  of 
the  canons  of  the  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford 
indicates  a  reputation  for  scholarship,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  his 
translation.  In  most  respects  this  may  be 
described  as  an  expurgated  edition  of  Mat- 
thew's.— VI.  CiuincBa. — In  the  same  year  as 
Tavemer's,  and  coming  fh>m  the  same  press, 
appeared  an  English  Bible,  in  a  more  stately 
folio,  with  a  preface  containing  the  initials 
T.  C,  which  imply  the  archbishop's  sanction. 
It  was  reprinted  again  and  again,  and  was 
th«  Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Church 
till  1568 — the  intenral  of  Mary's  reign  ex- 
cepted. From  it,  accordingly,  were  taken 
most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in 
the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and  1553.  The 
Psalms,  as  a  whole,  the  quotations  fh>m 
Scripture  in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in 
the  Communion  Sendees,  and  some  phrases 
elsewhere,  still  preserve  the  remembrance  of 
it. — ^VII.  GxNBTA. — ^The  exiles  who  fled  to 
Genera  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  entered  on  the 
work  ef  translation  with  more  rigour  than 
erer.  The  N.  T.,  translated  by  Whittingham, 
was  printed  In  1557,  and  the  whole  Bible  in 
1560.  Whateyer  may  hare  been  its  faults, 
the  Genera  Bible,  commonly  called  the 
Breeches  Bible,  trom  its  rendering  of  Gen.  iii. 
7,  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty  years,  the 
most  popular  of  all  rersions.  Not  less  than 
eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible, 
were  printed  between  1558  and  1611.  It 
kept  its  ground  for  some  time  eren  against 
the  A.  v.,  and  gare  way,  as  it  were,  slowly 
and  under  protest.  It  was  the  rersion  spe- 
cially adopted  by  the  great  Puritan  party 
through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  far 
in  that  of  James.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
was  based  on  Tyndal's  Version.  It  was  the 
flrst  English  Bible  which  entirely  omitted 
the  Apocrypha.  The  notes  were  character- 
istieally  Swiss,  not  only  in  their  theology,  but 
in  their  politics. — VIII.  Thk  Bishops'  Biblx. 
— The  focts  Just  stated  will  account  for  the 
wish  of  Archbishop  Parker,  to  bring  out  an- 
other rersion  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  prepa- 
rations were  made.  Eight  bishops,  together 
with  some  deans  and  professors,  brought  out 
the  fhiit  of  their  labours  in  a  magnificent 
fblio  (1568  and  1573).  It  was  avowedly 
based  on  Cranmer's ;  but  of  a]l  the  English 
rersions  it  had  probably  the  least  success.  It 
did  not  command  the  respect  of  scholars,  and 
its  siae  and  eost  were  far  tram  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people. — IX.  Rhkimsahb  DovAr. 
— The  English  Catholic  refugees  who  were 
settled  at  Rheims  undertook  a  new  English 
rersion.  The  N.  T.  was  published  at  Rheims 
in  1583,  and  professed  to  be  based  on  **the 


authentic  text  of  the  Vulgate."  Notes  were 
added,  as  strongly  dogmatic  as  those  of  the 
Genera  Bible,  and  often  keenly  controversial. 
The  work  of  translation  was  completed  some- 
what later  by  the  publication  of  the  0.  T.  at 
Douay  in  1609. — X.  Authorisxd  Vbhsiow. — 
The  position  of  the  English  Church  in  relation 
to  the  rersions  in  use  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  James  was  hardly  satisfutory. 
The  Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity. That  of  Genera  had  the  strongest  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Scholars, 
Hebrew  scholars  in  particular,  found  grave 
fault  with  both.  Among  the  demands  of  the 
Puritan  representatires  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  In  1604,  was  one  for  a  new,  or, 
at  least,  a  rerised  translation.  The  work  of 
organising  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially 
congenial  to  James,  and  in  1606  the  task  was 
accordingly  commenced.  It  was  intrusted  to 
54  scholars.  The  following  were  the  instruc- 
tions giren  to  the  translators.  (1)  The 
Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as 
little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  (3) 
The  names  of  prophets  and  others  were  to  be 
retained,  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  they  are 
rulgarly  used.  (8)  The  old  ecclesiastical 
words  to  be  kept.  (4)  When  any  word  hath 
dirers  significations,  that  to  be  kept  which 
hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  fiiith. 
(5)  The  dirision  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered 
either  not  at  all  or  as  little  as  possible.  (6) 
No  marginal  notes  to  be  affixed  but  only  for 
the  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words. 
(7)  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  margin- 
ally set  down  as  may  serve  for  fit  reference  of 
one  Scripture  to  another.  (8  and  9)  State 
plan  of  translation.  Each  company  of  trans- 
lators is  to  take  its  own  books ;  each  person 
to  bring  his  own  corrections.  The  company 
to  discuss  them,  and  having  finished  their 
work,  to  send  it  on  to  another  company,  and 
so  on.  (10)  Provides  for  differences  of 
opinion  between  two  companies  by  referring 
them  to  a  general  meeting.  (11)  Gives 
power,  in  eases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any 
scholars.  (13)  Invites  su^estions  from  any 
quarter.  (IS)  Names  the  directors  of  the 
work :  Andrews,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Bar- 
low, Dean  of  Chester ;  and  the  Regius  Profes- 
sors of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both  Universi- 
ties. (14)  Names  translations  to  be  followed 
when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  than 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  m.  Tyndal's,  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Whitchurch's  (Cranmer's),  and 
Geneva.  (15)  Authorises  Universities  to  ap- 
point three  or  four  overseers  of  the  work. 
YoT  three  years  the  work  went  on,  the  separ- 
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ate  companies  comparing  notes  as  directed. 
When  the  work  drew  towards  its  completion 
it  was  necessary  to  place  it  onder  the  care  of 
a  select  few.  Two  from  each  of  the  three 
groups  were  acc(Hiiingly  selected,  and  the  six 
mot  in  London,  to  superintend  the  puUica- 
tion.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task  of 
writing  the  arguments  of  the  several  books, 
was  given  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  Dr.  Milen  Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also 
wrote  the  Dedication  and  Preface.  The  ver- 
sion thus  published  did  not  all  at  once  super- 
sede those  already  in  possession.  The  fact 
that  five  editions  were  published  in  three 
years,  shows  that  there  was  a  good  demand. 
But  the  Bishops*  Bible  probably  remained  in 
many  Churches,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Geneva  Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than 
thirteen  reprints,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  be- 
tween 1611  and  1617.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  impression  which  the  A.  V. 
made  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Selden 
•ays  it  is  "the  best  of  all  translations  as 
giving  the  true  sense  of  the  originaL" 

VILLAGE.  This  word,  in  addition  to  ito 
ordinary  sense,  is  often  used,  especially  in 
the  enumeration  of  towns  in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv., 
xix.,  to  imply  unwalled  suburbs  outside  the 
walled  towns.  Arab  villages,  as  found  in 
Arabia,  are  often  mere  coUeotions  of  stone 
kuts,  *Mong,  low,  mde  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves»'^  or  covered 
for  a  time  with  tent-cloths,  which  ar»  re- 
moved when  the  tribe  change  their  qoartera. 
Others  are  more  solidly  built,  as  are  most  of 
the  modem  villages  of  Paleetine,  though  in 
some  the  dwellings  are  mere  mud-huts. 
There  is  little  In  the  O.  T.  to  enable  us  more 
precisely  to  define  a  village  of  Paleetine,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walls 
or  external  defences.  Persian  villages  are 
spoken  of  in  similar  terms  (Es.  xxxviiL  II ; 
Esth.  ix.  19).  By  the  Talmndisto  a  village 
was  defined  as  a  place  destitute  of  a  syna- 
gogue. 

VINE.  The  well-known  valnable  plant 
{Vitis  vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  and  culti- 
vated flrom  the  earliest  times.  The  first 
mentioo  of  this  plant  ooonrs  in  Gen.  ix.  20, 
31.  That  it  was  abundantly  cultivated  in 
Egypt  is  evident  fhmi  the  fk«<|uent  repre- 
sentations on  the  monuments,  as  well  aBtrom 
the  Scriptural  allusions  (Gen.  xL  9-11 ;  Pa. 
IxxviiL  47).  The  vines  of  Palestine  were 
eelebrated  both  for  luxuriant  growth  and  for 
the  immense  dusters  of  grapes  which  they 
produced.  Wlien  the  spies  were  sent  forth 
to  view  the  promised  land,  we  are  told  that 
on  their  arrival  at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they 
cut   down    a    branch  wilh  one  olosler    of 


grap^  and  bare  it  between  two  on  a  staff 
(Num.  xiii.  23).  TraveUers  have  freqneBtly 
testified  to  the  large  sixe  of  the  grape-dnaters 
of  Palestine.  Especial  mention  is  made  in 
the  Bible  of  the  vines  of  Eshcol  (Nern.  xifi. 
24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibmah,  Heshbon,  aad 
Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviiL  S3}, 
and  Engedi  (Cant.  L  14).  From  the  abund- 
ance and  excellence  of  the  vines,  it  may 
readily  be  understood  how  fteqaently  this 
plant  is  the  subject  of  metaphor  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  dwell  under  the  vine  aad 
fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestio  happiness 
and  peace  (1  K.  iv.  35;  Mie.  ir.  4;  Pa. 
cxxvUL  8) ;  the  rebellious  peo|^  of  Israel 
are  compared  to  **  wild  grapes,**  *'  an  empty 
vine,*'  **tbe  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine,*'  fto.  (Is.  v.  3,  4 ;  Hoe.  x.  1 ;  Jer.  iL 
31).  It  is  a  vine  which  our  Lord  eeleets  to 
show  the  spkitoal  union  which  snbsdsts  be- 
tween Himself  and  his  members  (John  xv. 
1-6).  The  ancient  Hebrews  probably  allowed 
the  vine  to  grow  trailing  <m  the  groond,  or 
upon  supports.  This  latter  mode  of  eoltiva- 
tion  appears  to  be  alluded  to  by  Esddel  (xix. 
11,  13).  The  vintage,  which  formerly  was 
a  season  of  general  fbsUvi^,  oommeneed  in 
September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the 
people  live  among  the  vineyards  in  the  lodges 
and  tents  (oerap.  Judg.  ix.  37  ;  Jer.  xxr.  80 ; 
Is.  xvi.  10).  The  grapes  were  gathered  with 
shouts  of  Joy  by  the  *'  grape-gatherers  "  (Jer. 
XXV.  80),  and  put  intobashets  (see  Jer.  vL  9). 
They  w«re  then  carried  en  the  head  and 
shoulders^  or  slung  upon  a  yoke,  to  the 
**  wine-press."  Those  intended  for  eatiag 
were  perhaps  pot  Into  flat  open  baskets  of 
widurwork,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt 
In  Paleetine  at  present  the  finest  grapesi 
says  Dr»  Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins,  and 
the  Juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been 
troddra  and  pressed,.  **  is  boilsd  down  to  a 
syrup  whieh,  nnder  the  name  ot  iKte,  Is  mn^ 
used  by  all  olasses»  wherever  vineyards  are 
found,  as  a  condiment  with  their  food."  As 
vineyard,  which  was  generally  on  a  hill  (la. 
V.  1 ;  Jer.  xxxL  5 ;  Amos  ix.  IS),  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  wild  boars  (Ps.  Ixxx.  IS),  Jaekals, 
and  foxes  (Num.  xxU.  34;  Cant.  iL  IS; 
Neh.  iv.  8 ;  Es.  xiiL  4,  S ;  Matt  zzL  88). 
Within  the  vineyard  was  one  or  man  towers 
of  stone  in  which  the  vine-dressers  lived  (Is. 
i.  8,  V.  3 ;  Matt.  xxL  SS).  The  press  and 
vat,  which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxL  88)  or  hewn 
out  of  tiie  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vine- 
yard furniture  (Is.  v.  3). 

VINE  OF  SODOM  occurs  only  in  Deot 
xxxiL  83.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
passage  alludes  to  the  celebrated  apples  ol 
Sodom,  of  whish  Josephus  speaks^  **  whieh 
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Indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in  eolour,  but, 
on  being  plaeked  by  tbe  hand,  are  dissoWed 
into  smoke  and  ashes."  It  has  been  vari^ 
ously  identified.  Dr.  Robinson  pronoanced 
in  fkTonr  of  the  *li$her  fruit,  the  Ateltpiaa 
{Cktiotropu)  proetra  of  botanists.  He  sajs, 
**The  flruit  greatly  resembles  externally  a 
Urge  smooth  apple  or  orange,  hanging  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  and  when 
ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  was  now  fair 
and  delieious  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the 
touch;  but,  on  being  pressed  or  struck,  it 
explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or  puff- 
ball,  leaving  in  tbe  hand  only  the  shreds  of 
the  thin  rind  and  a  fow  fibres.  It  is  indeed 
llUed  chiefly  with  air,  which  girea  it  the 
round  form."  Dr.  Hooker  writes,  "  The  Vine 
of  Sodom  I  always  thought  might  refer  to 
Ckteunm  eohcynthu^  which  is  bitter  and 
powdery  inside ;  the  term  vin9  would  scarcely 
be  given  to  any  but  a  trailing  or  other  plant 
of  the  habit  of  a  rine."  His  remark  that 
the  term  vm$  must  refer  to  some  plant  of  the 
habit  of  a  vine,  is  condusire  against  the 
claims  of  all  the  plants  hitherto  identified 
with  the  Vine  of  Sodom. 

VINEGAR.  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
«« vinegar  "  was  applied  to  a  beverage  oon- 
aisting  generally  of  wine  or  strong  drink 
turned  sour,  but  sometimes  artificially  made 
by  an  admixture  of  barley  and  wine,  and 
thus  liable  to  fermentation.  It  was  add  even 
to  a  proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and  by  itself 
formed  a  nauseous  draught  (Ps.  Ixix.  SI), 
hut  was  used  by  labourers  (Ruth  ii.  14). 
Similar  was  the  acttmm  of  the  Romans — a 
thin,  sour  wine,  eonsamed  by  soldiers.  This 
was  tbe  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  par- 
took in  His  dying  moments  (Matt.  xxviL  48 ; 
Mark  xv.  86  ;  John  xix.  29,  SO). 

VIOL.       [PSALTXKT.] 

VIPER.     [SxapBirr.] 

VOWS.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  vow  is 
that  of  Jaoob  (Gen.  xxviii.  18-22,  xxxi.  18). 
Vows  in  general  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Job  (xxii.  27).  The  Law  therefore 
did  not  introduce,  but  regulated  the  practice 
of  vows.  Three  sorts  are  mentioned : — L 
Vows  of  devotion ;  II.  Vows  of  abstinence ; 
III.  Vows  of  destruction.  I.  As  to  vows  of 
devotion,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down : 
— A  man  might  devote  to  sacred  uses  posses- 
sions or  persons,  but  not  the  firstborn  dther 
of  man  or  beast,  which  was  devoted  already 
(Lev.  xxvii.  26).  a.  If  he  vowed  land,  he 
might  dther  redeem  it  or  not  (Lev.  xxv., 
xxvii.).  ft.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  do- 
voted,  were  not  to  be  redeemed  or  changed 
(Lev.  xxtU.  9,  10,  88).  e.  The  case  of  per- 
sons devoted  stood  thus: — A  num  might 
devote  dther  hinueli;  his  child  (not  the  first- 


bom),  or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took 
place,  the  devoted  person  became  a  slave  of 
the  sanctuary  :  see  the  ease  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  XV.  8).  Otherwise  he  might  be  re- 
deemed at  a  valuation  according  to  age  and 
sex,  on  the  scale  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  1-7. 
Among  general  regulations  aflbcting  vows, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 1.  Vows 
were  entirely  voluntary,  but  once  made  were 
regarded  as  compulsory  (Num.  xxx.  2 ;  Deut. 
xxiii.  21 ;  Ecd.  v.  4).  2.  If  persons  in  a 
dependent  condition  made  vows,  as  (a)  an 
unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father's 
house,  or  (6)  a  wife,  even  if  she  afterwards 
became  a  widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first 
case  her  father,  or  (6)  in  the  second,  her 
husband,  heard  and  disallowed  it,  was  void; 
hut  if  they  heard  without  disallowanoe,  it 
was  to  remain  good  (Num.  xxx.  8-16).  8. 
Votive  oflsrings  arising  fhnn  the  produce  of 
any  impure  traflic  were  wholly  forbidden 
(Deut.  xxiii.  18).— n.,  HI.  For  vows  of  ab- 
stinence, see  Corbak;  and  for  vows  of  ex- 
termination. An ATHSMA,  and  Ezr.  x.  8  ;  Mio. 
iv.  18.  It  seems  that  the  practice  of  shaving 
the  head  at  the  expiration  of  a  votive  period 
was  not  limited  to  the  Nasaritie  vow  (Acts 
xviU.  18,  xxL  24). 

VULGATE,  THE,  the  Latin  verdon  of 
tbe  Bible.  The  name  if  equivalent  to  VuU 
gata  editio  (the  eurrmt  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture).—The  history  of  the  earliest  Latin 
Verdon  of  the  Bible  is  lost  in  obscurity.  AU 
that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  that  it 
was  made  in  AfHca  in  the  2nd  century. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  the  Churches 
of  Rome  and  Gaul  were  essentially  Greek ; 
but  the  Church  of  N.  AfHca  seems  to  have 
been  Latin-speaking  Arom  the  first.  This 
verdon  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old 
Latin  ( Vetus  Latma)^  and  the  language  was 
rude  and  provindal.  It  continued  to  be 
used  in  Africa  in  its  original  form ;  but  in 
the  4th  century  an  eodesiastical  recension 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  Northern 
Italy,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Itala,  At  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
the  Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the 
Western  Church  had  fdlen  into  the  greatest 
corruption.  In  a.d.  888  Jerome,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Damasus,  the  Pope,  undertook  a 
revidon  of  the  current  Latin  version  of  the 
N.  T.  by  th3  help  of  the  Greek  original.  He 
next  proceeded  to  revise  th»  O.  T.  ttom  the 
Septuaglnt.  He  commenced  his  task  by  a 
revidon  of  the  Psdter.  This  revision,  which 
was  not  very  complete  or  careful,  obtdned 
the  name  of  the  Jioman  Psalter,  probably 
because  it  was  made  for  tbe  use  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
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Paula  and  Eustochiam  Jerome  commenced  a 
new  and  more  thorough  reTision.  This  new 
edition  soon  obtained  a  wide  popularity. 
Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  introduced 
it  from  Rome  into  the  public  serrices  in 
France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name 
of  the  OaUiean  Psalter.  From  the  second 
(Galilean)  revision  of  the  Psalms  Jerome  ap- 
pears to  have  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  restoring  all,  by  the 
help  of  the  Greek,  to  a  general  conformity 
with  the  Hebrew.  The  revised  texts  of  the 
Psalter  and  Job  have  alone  been  preserved ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome 
carried  out  his  design  of  revising  all  the 
"Canonical  Scriptures."  Subsequently  Je- 
rome undertook  a  still  more  important  work, 
namely,  the  translation  of  the  O.  T.  from 
the  Hebrew.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew  when  he  was  already  advanced  in 
middle  Ufe  (about  a.d.  374).  His  first  teacher 
had  been  a  Jewish  convert;  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction  of 
Jews,  whose  services  he  secured  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense.  After  retiring  to 
Bethlehem,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self with  renewed  ardour  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  he  published  several  works  on 
the  subject  (about  a.d.  389).  These  essays 
served  as  a  prelude  to  his  New  Version, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version 
was  not  undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical 
sanction,  as  the  revision  of  the  Gospels  was, 
but  at  the  argent  request  of  private  fHends, 
or  from  his  own  sense  of  the  Imperious  neces- 
sity of  the  work.  Its  history  is  told  in  the 
main  in  the  Preflsuiee  to  the  several  instal- 
ments which  were  successively  published. 
The  Booki  of  Samuel  and  £Mtff$  were  issued 
first,  and  to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous 
Prolofius  galeatutf  addressed  to  Paula  and 
Eustochiam,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  (about  a.d.  891,  392). 
The  other  books  followed  in  succession,  and 
the  whole  work  was  completed  in  a.d.  404. 
—The  critical  laboors  of  Jerome  were  re- 
ceived with  a  loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He 
was  accused  of  distorbiag  the  repoee  of  the 
Church,  and  shaking  the  foundations  of  fkith. 
But  clamour  based  upon  ignoranoe  soon  dies 

■  away;  and  the  New  translatioa  gradually 
came  into  use  equally  with  the  Old,  and  at 
length  supplanted  it  In  the  6th  eentnry 
the  use  of  Jerome's  Version  was  uniyersal 
among  scholars  exoept  in  AiHca,  where  the 
other  still  lingered.  In  the  7th  century  the 
traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow  rare.  In  the 
8th  century  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome's  Version 
as  "otir  edition  ;'*  and  fh>m  this  time  it  is 

'  needless  to  trace  its  history,  though  the  Old 
Latin  was  not  wholly  forgotten.  Yet  through- 


out, the  New  Version  made  its  way  without 
any  direct  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  different  Churches  gradually, 
or  at  least  without  any  formal  command. 
But  the  Latin  BiUe  which  thus  passed  gradu* 
ally  into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was 
a  strangely  composite  work.  The  books  of 
the  O.  T.,  with  one  exeeption,  were  certainly 
taken  f^om  his  Version  Arom  the  Hebrew ; 
but  this  had  not  only  been  Tariously  eor- 
rupted,  but  was  itself  in  many  particolars 
(especially  in  the  Pentateuch)  at  vmrianoe 
with  his  later  Judgment.  Long  use,  bow. 
ever,  made  it  impossible  to  substitute  \a» 
Psalter  bom  the  Hebrew  for  th«  Gallicas 
Psalter;  and  thus  this  book  was  retained 
fh>m  the  Old  Version,  as  Jerome  had  eorrected 
it  flrom  the  LXX.  Of  the  Apooryiihal  books 
Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two  only, 
Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  re- 
tained flrom  the  Old  Version  against  his  Judg- 
ment; and  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Danid 
and  Esther,  which  he  had  oarelblly  marked 
as  apocryphal  in  his  own  Version,  were  treated 
as  integral  parts  of  the  books.  In  tiie  N.  T. 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  was  in  the  main 
Jerome's  revised  edition;  that  of  the  re- 
maining books  his  yery  incomplete  rerisiaa 
of  the  Old  Latin.  Meanwhile  the  text  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Latin  Bible  wae  rapidly 
deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the 
Old  and  New  Versions  neoeesarlly  ted  to 
great  oorr«ptions  of  both  texts.  Mixed  texts 
were  formed  according  to  the  taste  or  Judg- 
ment of  seribes,«nd  the  confusion  was  farther 
increased  by  the  changes  which  were  some- 
times introduced  by  those  who  had  sons 
knowledge  of  Greek.  In  the  8th  eentory  the 
oormption  had  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that 
Charlemagne  intrasted  to  Alcuin  (about  A.D. 
802)  the  task  of  revising  the  Latin  text  for 
public  use.  Alcuin's  revision  probaUy  eoo- 
tributed  much  towards  preserring  a  good 
Vulgate  text.  It  was  subsequently  revised 
by  many  eminent  scholars,  both  before  and 
after  the  invention  of  printing;  but  when 
the  Council  of  Trent  declared  the  Vulgate  to 
be  the  authoritative  text  of  Scripture,  the 
want  of  a  standard  text  became  more  urgent 
than  ever.  At  length  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  I&90,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  with  the  fiunons  consti- 
tution prefixed,  in  which  Sixtus  affirmed  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  edition  for  all  (htnre 
time.  It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  this 
edition  also  was  defective ;  and  accordingly 
another  edition  waa  prepared  under  papal 
authority.  It  appeared  in  1592  in  the  Poo- 
tiflcate  of  Clement  VIII.,  with  a  Prefooe, 
written  by  Bellarmin. — ^The  vast  power  which 
the   Vulgate  has  had  in  determininf  the 
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theological  terms  of  'Western  Christendom 
can  hardly  he  overrated.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  doctrinal  terminology  is 
based  on  the  Vulgate.  Predestination,  jutU- 
fleaiionj  supererogation  {iupererogo),  ioncti' 
JicatioHf  salvation,  mediator,  regeneration,  re- 
velation,  visitation  (met.),  propitiation,  first 
appear  in  the  Old  Vulgate.  Oraee,  raiemp^ 
Hon,  election,  reconeiliation,  satisfaction, 
inspiration,  scripture,  were  deroted  there  to 
a  new  and  holy  use.  Saorament  and  com- 
munion  are  firom  the  same  source ;  and 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us 
firom  the  Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend 
the  list  by  the  addition  of  orders,  penance, 
congregation,  priest.  But  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  forms  already  brought  forward  that 
the  Vulgate  has  left  its  mark  both  upon  our 
language  and  upon  our  thoughts.  It  was 
the  Version  which  alone  they  knew  who 
handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the  rich  stores 
of  mediaeral  wisdom ;  the  Version  with  which 
the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  firom  which  they  had  drawn 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

VULTURE.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Heb.  dSdh,  dayydh,  and  also  in  Job 
xxYiiL  7,  of  ayy&h.  There  seems  no  doubt 
but  that  the  A.  V.  translation  is  incorrect, 
and  that  the  original  words  refer  to  some  of 
the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  bir^,  as  kites 
or  buzsards.  [Km.]  But  the  Hebrew  word 
nesiher,  invariably  rendered  "eagle"  in  the 
A.  v.,  is  probably  the  vulture.     [Eaolx.] 


WAOES.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages 
is  of  a  recompenoe  not  in  money  but 
in  kind,  to  Jacob  from  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  15, 
20,  XXX.  38,  xxxi.  7,8,41).  In  Egypt,  money 
payments  by  way  of  wages  were  in  use,  but  the 
terms  cannot  now  be  ascertained  (Ex.  IL  0). 
The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages  in 
Scripture  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the  house- 
holder and  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  3),  where 
the  labourer's  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius 
per  day,  probably=7|d.  The  law  was  very 
■triot  in  requiring  daily  payment  of  wages 
(Lev.  xix.  18;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15).  The 
employer  who  refiised  to  give  his  labourers 
•uffldent  victuals  is  censured  (Job  xxiv.  11), 
and  the  iniquity  of  withholding  wages  is  de- 
nounced (Jer.  xxii.  18;  Mai.  iii.  5;  James 

T.4). 

WAGGON.  [Cast  akd  Chabiot.] 
WALLS.  Only  a  few  points  need  be 
noticed.  1.  The  practice  common  in  Pales- 
tine of  carrying  foundations  down  to  the 
solid  rook,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple,  with 
structures  intended  to  be  permanent  (Luke 
vi.  48).    2.  A  feature  of  some  parti  of  Solo- 


mon's buildings,  as  described  by  Josephus, 
corresponds  remarkably  to  the  method  adopted 
at  Nineveh  of  encrusting  or  veneering  a  wall 
of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a  more  costly 
material,  as  marble  or  alabaster.  8.  Another 
use  of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  support  moun- 
tain-roads or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of 
hills  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  4.  The 
"path  of  the  vineyards"  (Num.  xxii.  24)  is 
a  pathway  through  vineyards,  with  walls  on 
each  side. 

WANDERING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
[WiLOxaxxss  or  WAifosRiNo.] 

WAR.  Before  entering  on  a  war  of  ag- 
gression the  Hebrews  sought  for  the  Divine 
sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Judg.  L  1,  xx.  3,  37-8 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  87,  xxUi.  3,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some 
acknowledged  prophet  (IK.  xxii.  6 ;  3  Chr. 
xviii.  5).  Divine  aid  was  further  sought  in 
actual  warfare  by  bringing  into  the  field  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4-18,  xiv. 
18).  Formal  proclamations  of  war  were  not 
interchanged  between  the  belligerents.  Before 
enterii^  the  enemy's  district  spies  were  sent 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  country  and 
the  preparations  of  its  inhabitants  for  resist- 
ance (Num.  xiU.  17  ;  Josh.  U.  1 ;  Judg.  vii. 
10 ;  1  Sam.  xxvi.  4).  When  an  engagement 
was  imminent  a  sacrifice  was  offered  (1  Sam. 
vii.  0,  xiiL  9),  and  an  inspiriting  address 
delivered  either  by  the  commander  (3  Chr. 
XX.  30)  or  by  a  priest  (Deut.  xx.  3).  Then 
followed  the  battle-signal  (1  Sam.  xvii.  53 ; 
Is.  xlii.  13 ;  Jer.  L  43 ;  Ex.  xxi.  23  ;  Am.  L 
14).  The  combat  assumed  the  form  of  a 
number  of  hand-to-hand  contests.  Hence 
the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness  of  foot 
and  strength  of  arm  (3  Sam.  i.  38,  ii.  18 ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various 
strategic  devices  were  practised,  such  as  the 
ambuscade  (Josh.  viii.  3,  13 ;  Judg.  xx.  36), 
surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16),  or  circumvention 
(3  Sam.  V.  33).  Another  mode  of  settling 
the  dispute  was  by  the  selection  of  champions 
(1  Sam.  xvii.;  3  Sam.  ii.  14),  who  were 
spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high 
reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  35,  xviiL  35 ;  3  Sam. 
xviii.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest  having 
been  decided,  the  conquerors  were  recalled 
fh>m  the  pursuit  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
(3  Sam.  ii.  38,  xviU.  16,  xx.  33).  The  siege 
of  a  town  or  fortress  vras  conducted  in  the 
following  manner : — A  line  of  drcumvaUa- 
tion  was  drawn  round  the  place  (Es.  iv.  8 ; 
Mic.  V.  1),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Deut.  xx.  30),\ogether 
with  earth  and  any  other  materials  at  hand. 
This  line  not  only  cut  off  the  besieged  from 
the  sorroonding  country,  bat  nLio  aerred  as 
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a  base  of  operations  for  the  besiegers.  The 
next  step  was  to  throw  out  fh>m  this  line 
one  or  more  mounds  or  "  banks  **  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  15  ;  2  K.  xix. 
32  ;  Is.  XXX  Hi.  33),  which  were  gradually  in- 
creased in  height  until  they  were  about  hidf  as 
high  as  the  city  wall.  On  this  mound  or 
bank  towers  were  erected  (2  K.  xxt.  1  ;  Jer. 
Hi.  4  ;  E«.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi.  22,  xxvl.  8), 
whence  the  stingers  and  archers  might  attack 
with  effect.  Battering-rams  (Ez.  !▼.  2,  xxi. 
22)  were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means 
of  the  bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also 
be  placed  on  it.— The  treatment  of  the  con- 
quered was  extremely  severe  in  ancient  times. 
The  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  action 
were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8 ;  2  Mace, 
▼lii.  27) :  the  sunrlTors  were  either  killed  in 
some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  SI ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  L 
6  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  2),  or  carried  into  eaptivity 
(Num.  xxxi.  26  ;  Deut.  xx.  14).  Sometimes 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  conquered 
country  was  removed  to  a  distant  locality. 
The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  severity  of  the  ancient  nsaget  towards 
the  oonquered.  The  con^erors  celebrated 
their  success  by  the  erection  of  monnmental 
stones  (1  Sam.  vii.  12;  2  Sam.  viil.  13),  by 
hanging  np  trophies  in  their  publie  bnildbigs 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxxi.  10 ;  2  K.  xi.  10),  and 
by  triumphal  songs  and  danees  in  which  the 
whole  population  took  part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ; 
Judg.  V. ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6-8  ;  2  Sam.  xxii. ; 
Jnd.  xvi.  2-17  ;  1  Mace.  ir.  24). 

WASHING  THE  HANDS  AND  FEET. 
As  knives  and  forks  were  dispensed  with  in 
eating,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
hand,  which  was  thrust  into  the  eommon 
dish,  should  be  sompulously  clean ;  and  again, 
as  sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the  dnst 
and  heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the 
feet  on  entering  a  house  was  an  act  both  of 
respect  to  the  company  and  of  refreshment 
to  the  traveller.  The  former  of  these  usages 
was  transformed  by  the  Pharisees  of  the  New 
Testament  age  into  a  matter  of  ritoal  observ- 
ance (Mark  vii.  8),  and  special  rules  were 
laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.  Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  a  ritual  observance,  except 
in  connexion  with  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (Ex.  XXX.  19,  21).  It  held  a  high 
place,  however,  among  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
Immediately  that  a  guest  presented  himself 
at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  offer  the 
necessais  materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen. 
xviU.  4;  xix.  2,  xxiv.  82,  xliii.  24 ;  Judg. 
xix.  21).  It  was  a  yet  more  complimentary 
act,  betokening  equally  humility  and  aflSeo- 
tion,  if  the  host  actually  performed  the  office 


for  his  gnest  (1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  viL  M, 
44 ;  John  xiU.  5-14 ;  1  Tim.  t.  10).  Swk 
a  token  of  hospitality  is  still  oocasioiiaUj  ex- 
hibited in  the  East. 

WATCHES  OF  NIGHT.  The  Jews,  Uke 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  divided  the  aigkt 
into  military  watches  instead  of  boors,  each 
watch  representing  the  period  for  whidk  ses- 
tinels  or  pickets  remained  on  dntj.  The 
proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognised  oily 
three  such  watches  entitled  the  first  or 
"beginning  of  the  watches**  (Lam.  iL  19), 
the  middle  watch  (Judg.  vU.  19),  and  ths 
morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv.  24  ;  1  8am.zL  11). 
These  would  last  respectively  fhmi  smieet  to 
10  P.M. ;  from  10  p.m.  to  2  am.  ;  and  tnm. 
2  A.M.  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  the  esto* 
blishment  of  the  Bcnnan  supremacy,  the  naai- 
ber  of  watches  was  inereaaed  to  foor,  wiiSdi 
were  described  either  aceording  to  their  m- 
merical  order,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  **lbQrth 
watch**  (Matt.  xiv.  85),  or  by  the  tenas 
*<even,  midnight,  cock-crowing,  aind  mors- 
ing*'  (Mark  xiiL  85).  These  terminated 
respeetively  at  9  p.m.,  midnight,  8  ajt.,  and 
6a.x. 

WATEB  OF  JEALOUSY.  (Norn.  t.  11- 
81).  The  ritual  prescribed  oonsisted  in  tbs 
husband's  bringing  the  woman  before  tbt 
priest,  and  the  essential  part  of  it  is  imqiMe- 
tionably  the  oath,  to  which  the  •'water" 
was  subsidiary,  symbolical,  and  ministeriaL 
With  her  he  was  to  bring  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah  of  barley-meal  as  an  ollleriii^.  la 
the  first  instance,  the  priest  "set  her  belbrs 
the  Lord,**  with  the  offering  in  her  hand. 
As  she  stood  holding  the  offering,  eo  the 
priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  veesri  of 
holy  water  mixed  with  the  dnst  tnm  tb» 
fioor  of  the  sanctuary,  and  declaring  ber  tn$ 
tnm  all  evQ  eonsequenoes  if  innocent,  so- 
lemnly devoted  her  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
to  be  *'a  curse  and  an  oath  among  ber 
people**  if  gnilty,  ftuther  deseribing  the 
exact  consequences  ascribed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  t^e  water  in  the  "members'*  wiiidi 
she  had  "yielded  as  servants  to  ondean- 
ness*'  (vers.  21,  22,  27;  comp.  Bom.  vi. 
19).  He  then  "wrote  theee  caraea  in  a 
book,  and  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water,**  and  having  thrown  the  handftil  of 
meal  on  the  altar,  "caused  the  woman  to 
drink**  the  potion  thus  drugged,  she  nftore- 
over  answering  to  the  words  of  his  impreea- 
tion,  "  Amen,  Amen.**  Josephus  adds,  if  the 
suspicion  was  unfounded,  she  obtained  con- 
ception, if  true,  she  died  infamously. 

WAVE-OFFERING.  This  rite,  together 
with  tiiat  of  "  heaving  **  or  "  raising  "  tiie  otf^ 
fering,  was  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
peaoe-ofllBringa.    In  soeh  the  tight  shoulder, 
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oonvidered  the  ehoioest  part  of  the  rietlin, 
was  to  be  **  heaved,*'  and  viewed  as  holy  to 
the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore  by  the  priest ; 
the  breast  was  to  be  *'  waved,"  and  eaten  by 
the  worshipper.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
Passover  a  sheaf  of  com,  in  the  green  ear, 
was  to  be  waved,  accompanied  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  unblemished  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
from  the  performance  of  which  ceremony  the 
days  till  Pentecost  were  to  be  counted.  When 
that  feast  arrived,  two  loaves,  the  first-fhiits 
of  the  ripe  com,  were  to  be  offered  with  a 
bumt-oflTering,  a  sin-offering,  and  two  lambs 
cf  the  first  year  for  a  peace-ofltering.  These 
likewise  were  -to  be  waved.  The  Scriptural 
notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found  in  Ex.. 
xxix.  24,  28  ;  Lev.  vtt.  80,  34,  viiL  27,  Ix. 
2il,  z.  14, 15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20  ;  Num.  vi.  20, 
xviii.  11,18,  26-29,  &c.  In  cox^ecturing  the 
meaning  of  this  rite,  regard  must  be  had,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  was  the  accompani- 
ment of  peace-offerings.  These  not  only,  like 
the  other  sacrifices,  acknowledged  God's  great- 
ness and  His  right  over  the  creature,  but  they 
witnesaed  to  a  ratified  covenant,  an  established 
communion  between  God  and  man. 

WEAPONS.     [Arms.] 

WEASEL  {ehiled)  occurs  only  In  Lev.  xi. 
29,  in  the  list  of  unclean  animals ;  but  the 
Hebrew  word  ought  more  probably  to  be 
iranslated  "mole."  Moles  are  common  in 
Palestine. 

WEAVIKO.  The  art  of  weaving  appears 
to  be  coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  dviliaa- 
tion.  We  find  it  practised  with  great  skill  by 
the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
"  vestures  of  fine  linen  "  such  as  Joseph  wore 
(Gen.  xlL  42)  were  the  product  of  Egyptian 
locHns.  The  Israelites  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  before  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there  that 
they  attained  the  proficiency  which  enabled 
them  to  execute  the  hangings  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Ex.  XXXV.  S5 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  21),  and 
other  artistic  textures.  At  a  later  period  the 
Egyptians  were  still  famed  for  thdr  manu- 
fiictures  of  •*fine"  (ie.  hackled)  fiax  and  of 
ehori,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  networks,"  but 
more  probably  a  tolute  material  either  of  linen. 
or  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  7).  The 
character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of  weav- 
ing can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental 
notices.  The  Egyptian  loom  was  usually  up* 
right,  and  the  weaver  stood  at  his  work. 
The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes  at  the  top, 
sometimes  at  the  bottom.  The  modem  Arabs 
use  a  procumbent  loom,  raised  above  the 
ground  by  short  legs.  The  Bible  does  not 
2xotioe  the  loom  itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam 
to  which  the  warp  was  attached  (1  Sam.  xvlL 

an.  D.  B. 


7  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19) ;  and  of  the  pin  to  which 
the  cloth  was  fixed,  and  on  which  it  was 
rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We  have  also  notice 
of  the  shuttle,  which  is  described  by  a  term 
significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job  vii.  6) ; 
the  thrum  or  threads  which  attached  the  web 
to  the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  margin) ;  and 
the  web  Itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  A.  V. 
"  beam  ").  Whether  the  two  terms  in  Lev. 
xiii.  48,  rendered  "warp"  and  "woof," 
really  mean  these,  admits  of  doubt.  The 
textures  produced  by  the  Jewish  weavers  were 
very  various.  The  coarser  kinds,  such  as 
tent-cloth,  sack-cloth,  and  the  "hairy  gar- 
ments "  of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat's  or 
camel's  hair  (Ex.  xxvl.  7 ;  Matt.  iU.  4).  Wool 
was  extensively  used  for  ordinary  clothing 
(Lev.  xiH.  47  ;  Prov.  xxvU.  26,  xxxi.  18  ;  E«. 
xxviL  18),  while  for  finer  work  flax  was 
used,  varying  in  quality,  and  producing  the 
different  textures  described  in  the  Bible  as 
"  linen  "  and  "  fine  linen."  The  mixture  of 
wool  and  flax  In  cloth  intended  for  a  garment 
was  interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Dent.  xxii. 
11). 

WEDDING.     [Makkiagk.] 

WEEK.  There  eau  be  no  doubt  about  the 
great  antiquity  of  measuring  time  by  a  period 
of  seven  days  (Gen.  viii.  10,  xxix.  27).  The 
origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a  matter 
which  has  given  birth  to  much  Speculation. 
Ita  antiquity  is  so  great,  its  observance  so 
wide-spread,  and  it  occupies  so  important  a 
place  in  sacred  things  that  it  must  probably  be 
thrown  back  as  far  as  the  creation  of  man. 
The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are  thus  as  old  as 
man  himself.  In  Exodus  the  week  comes 
into  very  distinct  manifestation.  Two  of  the 
great  feasts — the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabenuudee — are  prolonged  for  seven  days 
after  thai  of  their  initiation  (Exod.  xU.  15-20, 
ftc.).  The  division  by  seven  was  expanded 
so  as  to  make  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  year  Sabbatical.  In  the  N.  T.  we  of 
course  &id  such  clear  recognition  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs  scarcely  be 
dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church,  from  the 
very  first,  was  familiar  with  the  week.  St. 
Paul's  language  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  this. 
We  cannot  conclude  Arom  it  that  such  a  divi- 
sion of  time  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Corinth  generally ;  for  they  to  whom  he 
was  writing,  though  doubtless  the  majority 
of  them  were  Gentiles,  yet  knew  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  most  probably  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
But  though  we  can  infer  no  more  than  this 
firom  the  place  in  question,  it  is  clear  that  if 
not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after,  the 
whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdO' 
madal  division. 

WEEKS,  FEAST  OF-     [Pbkteoobt.] 
2  Q 
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WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  A.  Wkiqhw. 
•'The  chief  Unit  was  the  Shekel  (i.  e.  weight) ^ 
called  also  the  Holp  Shekel  or  Shekel  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  subdirided  into  the  Beka  (i.  e. 
half)  or  half-^hekelf  and  the  Qerah  (i.  e.  a 
grain  or  bean) .  The  chief  multiple,  or  higher 
nnit,  was  the  Kikkar  (i.  e.  dreU  or  globe, 
probably  for  an  aggregate  nun),  translated  in 
our  Version,  after  the  LXX.,  Talent  ;  sub- 


dirided  into  the  Mamh  (i.  e.  part,  portiom,  or 
number),  a  word  used  in  Babylonian  and  in 
the  Greek  ft-va  or  Mina.  1.  The  relatiooa 
of  these  weights,  as  usually  employed  tat  the 
ttandard  of  weighing  niter,  and  their  abaolati 
ralnes,  determined  fh>m  the  extant  drer 
ooins,  and  confirmed  ftrom  other  Morocf, 
were,  as  follows,  in  grains  exactly,  and  In 
AToirdupoLs  weight  approximately  : — 


SiLvsR  Weiohtb. 

Qraina. 

Lbs. 

<h. 

ConecttotL 

Gerah 

IX 

xio 
220 

IJ,200 

660,000 

2 
100 

i 
1 

•|-'o6gr.nearlj. 
+     •6gr. 
+x-75gr. 
-2  OK.  nearly. 
-6  lb.  nearly. 

lo  1  Beka 

20  1       2  1  Shekel 

1200  1    I20        6o  .  Maneh 

6o,ooo  1  6ooo     1000  |      50  ;  Talent  (Kikkar) 

2.  For  Oold  a  different  Shekel  was  used, 
probably  of  foreign  introduction.  Its  value 
has  been  calculated  at  from  m  to  182 
grains.  The  former  ralue  assimilates  it  to 
the  Persian  Dario  of  the  BabylonioM  standard. 


The  TaimU  of  this  system  was  Jost  dooUa 
that  of  the  silver  standard;  it  was  divided 
into  100  wumehe;  and  each  smmmA  into  100 
shekels,  as  follows :— 


Gold  Weights. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

Ox. 

CorrectiaD. 

Shekel 

U2 

U.MO 

1,120,000 

1 
200 

•1 

+  -75  gr. 

—  2  OS.  nearly. 

-  i2lb. nearly. 

too 

Maneh 

10,000 

8.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  third  stand- 
ard for  Copper,  namely : — a  shekel  four  times 
as  heavy  as  the  Oold  Shekel  (or  528  grains), 
1500  of  which  made  up  the  Copper  Talent  of 
792,000  grains.  It  seems  to  have  been  sub- 
divided, in  the  coinage,  into  Sahet  (of  264 
grains),  Quartert  (of  182  grains),  and  Sixth* 
(of  88  grains). 

B.  Measvbbs.  I.  MBAStntBS  op  Lxnoth. 
— ^In  the  Hebrew,  as  in  every  other  system, 
these  measures  are  of  two  classes ;  length,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  for  objects  whose  siae  we 
wish  to  determine,  and  dittanee,  or  iOnerarg 
measures;  and  the  two  are  connected  by 
some  definite  relation,  more  or  less  simple, 
between  their  units.  1.  The  measures  of  the 
former  class  have  been  universally  derived, 
in  the  first  instance,  ftrom  the  parts  of  the 
human  body ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
the  Hebrew  system,  the  only  part  used  for 
this  purpose  is  the  hand  and  fbre-^irm,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  foot,  which  was  the  chief 
unit  of  the  Western  nations.    Hence  arises 


the  difficulty  of  determining  the  ratio  of  tke 
fi)ot  to  the  Cubit,*  which  appears  as  the  diief 
oriental  unit  firom  the  very  building  of  Noah^ 
ark  (Gen.  vi.  15,  16,  vU.  20).  The  Hebrew 
lesser  measures  were  the  fimge$*t  hretadik  ( Jer. 
lii.  21,  only) ;  the  palm  or  htmUbrtadtk  (Ex. 
XXV.  25 ;  1  K.  vii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  It.  6,  used 
metaphorically  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5) ;  the  90*. 
%.e.  the  fUll  stretdi  between  the  tips  of  die 
thumb  and  the  little  finger  (Ex.  xxviSL  li ; 
1  Sam.  xviL  4  ;  Ex.  xliii.  18,  and  figuratiTdy 
.Is.  xl.  12).  The  daU  for  determining  tht 
actual  lex^sth  of  the  Mosaic  cubit  involre 
peculiar  difficulties;  and  absolute  ecitalnty 
seems  unattainable.  The  following,  however, 
seem  the  most  probable  conclusions : — fint, 
that  three  cubits  were  used  in  the  times  si 
the  Hebrew  monarchy;  namely :-^l)  Us 
eubit  qfaman  (Deut.  iiL  11).  or  the  common 
cubit  of  Canaan  (in  contradistinction  to  the 
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MoMie  eubit)  of  the  Chaldaean  standard :  (2) 
The  eM  Mosaie  or  legal  eubUj  a  handbreadth 
larger  than  the  first,  and  agreeing  with  the 
smaller  Egyptian  eubit:  (8)  The  new  euhUj 
which  was  still  larger,  and  agreed  with  the 
larger  Egyptian  onbit,  of  about  20*6  inches, 
used  in  the  NOometer :— And,  secondly,  that 
the  ordinary  oubit  of  the  Bible  did  not  oome 


np  to  the  ttiM  length  of  the  onbit  of  other 
countries.  The  reed  {kdneh)  for  measuring 
buildings  (like  the  Boman  deeempeda)  was 
equal  to  6  cubits.  It  only  occurs  in  Ezekiel 
(xl.  5.8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19).  The  values 
given  in  the  following  table  are  to  be  accepted 
with  reserration,  for  want  of  greater  cer- 
tainty:— 


Inches. 

Approximate 

hXBUW  MBA8UB8S  OT  LiBKOTR. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Digit 

"7918 

5P57 

19-0515 
ii4*309o 

• 

•8or|i 

9* 

7 

4 

5      -    - 

Pulm 

"1    ' 

Span 

M\     6 

a 

Cubit 

144 

i6 

X2 

6 

Reed     .     .     . 

9 

6 

3.  Of  Jfeaeuret  of  Dietanee  the  smallest  if 
the  paee^  and  the  laigest  the  day't  jcumey. 
(a)  The  Pace  (2  Sam.  vi.  18),  whether  it  be 
tingle,  like  fmrpaee,  or  double,  like  the  Latin 
pastuM,  is  defined  by  nature  within  certain 
limits,  its  usual  length  being  about  80  inches 
for  the  former,  and  5  fleet  for  the  latter. 
There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  even 
before  the  Eoman  measurement  of  the  roads 
of  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  a  MUe  of  1000 
paces,  alluded  to  in  Matt.  t.  41.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  single  or  double,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  pace ;  and  hence  the  pecu- 
liar foree  of  our  Lord's  saying :  ••  Whosoever 
shall  press  thee  as  a  courier  for  one  mile,  go 
with  him  twain  .*** — put  the  most  liberal  con- 
struction on  the  demand,  (i)  The  Day'e 
Journey  was  the  most  usual  method  of  oal- 
oolating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx. 
86,  xxxL  23  ;  Ex.  ill.  18,  v.  8  ;  Num.  x.  83, 
xi.  81,  xxxiii.  8;  Deut.  L  2;  1  K.  xix.  4; 
2  K.  ii.  9 ;  Jon.  Hi.  8 ;  1  Maoo.  v.  24,  28, 
viL  45  ;  Tob.  vi.  1),  though  but  one  instance 
of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  IL 
44).  The  ordinary  day's  Journey  among  the 
Jews  was  80  miles ;  but  when  they  travelled 
In  companies  only  10  miles :  Neapolis  formed 
the  first  stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  former,  and  Bceroth  according  to  the 
latter  computation.  (0)  The  Sabbath-^Uty't 
Jommepot  2000  cubits  (Acts  i.  12)  is  pocuUar 
to  the  N.  T.,  and  arose  firom  a  Babbinlcal 
restriction.  It  was  founded  on  a  universal 
ftpplieation  of  the  prohibition  given  by  Moses 
for  a  speeial  occasion  : — **  Let  no  man  go 
out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day"  (Ex. 


xvi.  29).  An  exception  was  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  at  the  Tabernacle ; 
and,  as  2000  cubits  was  the  prescribed  space 
to  be  kept  between  the  Ark  and  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
levitieal  cities  on  every  side  (Num.  xxxv.  5), 
this  was  taken  for  the  length  of  a  Sabbath- 
day's  Journey,  mteanndj^om  the  wall  0/  the 
city  in  which  the  traveller  lived.  Computed 
ftom  the  value  given  above  for  the  cubit,  the 
Sabbath-day's  Journey  would  be  Just  tix-4entht 
of  a  mile,  {d)  After  the  Captivity,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Jews  to  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  caused  the  use,  probably  of  the 
ParatOHg,  and  certainly  of  the  Stadium  and 
the  Mile,  Though  the  ilrft  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  It  is  weU  to  exhibit  the  raUos  of 
the  three.  The  universal  Greek  standard, 
the  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet,  which  was  the 
length  of  the  race-course  at  Olympia,  occurs 
first  in  the  Maccabees,  and  is  common  in  the 
N.  T.  Our  version  renders  it  furUmg  ;  it 
being,  in  fkct,  the  8th  part  of  the  Boman 
mile,  as  the  ftirlong  is  of  ours  (2  Mace.  xL  5, 
xii.  9,  17,  29 ;  Luke  zxiv.  18 ;  John  vi.  19, 
xL  18;  Bev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16).  One  mea- 
sure remains  to  be  mentioned.  The  fathom, 
used  in  sounding  by  the  Alexandrian  man- 
ners in  St.  Paul's  voyage,  is  the  Greek 
hpyvia,  i.  9.  thtfUU  eirttoh  of  the  two  arms 
fhnn  tip  to  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  height,  and  in  a 
man  of  foil  stature  is  six  feet.  For  the  sake 
of  completeness,  the  values  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman    foot  are  shown   in  the   following 
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Milea. 

Feet 

iDdM. 

Ronwn  Foot  = -96  of  Greek  Foot 

.919, 

** 
» 

4 

6 

606 

=4854 

11^96 
01/5 

10- 148 
o-Si 
9 

lA 

Greek  Foot .     .     . 

5 

4{  Boman  PCM»  (jxunu). 

64 

6|        14 

61$ 

5,030 

600 

125 

100 

Furiong  (!rr6£ioy) .     .     . 

4.800 

1,000 

800 

8 

Boman  MUe  .     .     . 

18,750 

18,000  >,7jo' 

3,000 

10 

Jf 

Persian  Parasang 

For  eatimating  Area,  and  especially  Land, 
there  is  no  eTidence  that  the  Jews  used  any 
special  system  of  Square  Measuree,  but  they 
were  content  to  express  the  lenffth  and  breadth 
of  the  surface  to  be  measured,  by  the  eubit 
(Num.  xxxT.  4,  5 ;  Ea.  xl.  2.7)  or  by  the 
reed  (Ei.  xlii.  20,  xlilL  17,  xIt.  2,  xlvilLSO ; 
Bev.  xxl.  16). 

n.  MxAsnuBS  OF  CAPAomr. — I.  The  mea- 
0ures  of  capacity  for  Liquids  were : — (a)  The 
loff  (Lev.  xiT.  10,  &o.)>  the  name  originally 
signifying  a  **  basin."  {h)  The  hin,  a  name 
of  Egyptian  origin,  frequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24 ;  Num.  xt.  4, 
7,  9;  Ea.  iv.  n,  &c.).  (e)  The  bath,  the 
name  meaning  "measured,"  the  largMt  of 
the  liquid  measures  (1  K.  vii.  26,  88 ;  2 
Chr.  U.  10;  Ear.  TiL  22;  Is.  t.  10).  The 
relatiye  ralues  of^  these  measure*  stand 
thus:-- 


Log. 

ffln. 

Bath. 

12 

7* 

6 

2  The  Dry  measure  contained  the  following 
denominations  : — (a)  The  eab,  mentioned 
only  in  2  K.  Ti.  25,  the  name  meaning  liter- 
ally hollow  or  eonottve,  (b)  The  omer,  men- 
tioned only  in  Ex.  xri.  16-86.  The  word 
implies  a  he(y»,  and  secondarily,  a  theqf,  (e) 
The  afSdh,  or  "  measure,"  this  being  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  term,  and  appro- 
priately applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
ordinary  measure  for  household  purposes 
(Gen.  xTiii.  6  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ;  2  K.  vU.  1, 
16).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs  in  Matt, 
xiii.  88 ;  Luke  xiiL  21.  (d)  The  ephah,  a 
vrord  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  fluent  re- 
currence in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvL  86  ;  Lev.  ▼. 
11,  vL  20;  Num.  t.  15,  xxTiU.  5;  Judg.  Ti. 


19;  ButhU.  17  ;  1  Sam.  L  24,  zriL  17  ;  Ez. 
Tlv.  11,  18,  14,  xlvl.  5,  7,  11, 14).  (•)  The 
lethee,  or  "half-homer,"  literally  "»^**^c 
what  is  poured  oui:  it  occurs  only  in  Hot. 
iii.  2.  if)  The  howur,  meaning  Am^  (Lev. 
xxtU.  16 ;  Num.  xi.  82 ;  Is.  t.  10  ;  Ex.  xlr. 
18).  It  is  elsewhere  termed  oor,  tnm  the 
circular  Teesel  in  which  it  was  measured 
(1  K.  lY.  22,  T.  11 ;  2  Chr.  iL  10,  xxrii.  8; 
Ez.  Tii.  22 ;  Ea.  xIt.  14).  The  Greek  equi- 
valent occurs  in  Luke  xvL  7.  The  foUowiitf 
scale  gives  the  relative  values  of  these  me*' 


Gab. 

Omer 

E^>hah. 

6 

Jk 

Seah. 

18 

10 

3 

180 

100 

30 

10     HcoMr. 

The  abeolute  talua  of  tiie  liquid  and  dry 
measures  are  stated  differently  by  Josephus 
and  the  Babbinists,  and  as  we  are  unaMe  te 
decide  between  them,  we  give  a  double  esti- 
mate of  the  various  denomlnationa. 

(/oeephut.)  CRahbimiMU.' 
Gallons.      GaUonsi   I 

8898  or  1*47612 
4449  or     •7l8t 
866Qor     '4428 
'4810  (MT      *2j6 
1204  or     *o6i5 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  notioes  of  the  fbUowteg 
foreign  measures : — (a)  The  mHriU»  (John  li. 
6;  A.  Y.  "firkin")  fat  liquids.  (»)  The 
ehoomx  (Bev.  vi.  6 ;  A.  V.  "measure"),  tor 
dry  goods,    (e)  The  xeaUe,  applied,  hofwerar. 


Homer  or  Cor 

86 

EphahorBatl] 

8 

Seah     . 

2 

mn    . 

Omer    . 

Cab 

Log      . 
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not  to  the  peeoliar  measure  so  named  by  the 
Oredu,  bat  to  any  small  vessel,  snob  as  a 
cup  (Mark  vii.  4,  8  ;  A.  V. "  pot ").  (rf)  The 
modiuty  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  Tea- 
sel of  moderate  dimensions  (Matt.  t.  15 ; 
Hark  It.  81 ;  Loke  zi.  S8 ;  A.  Y.  "  boshel  **) ; 
though  properly  meaning  a  Roman  measure, 
amounting  to  about  a  peck.  The  Talue  of 
the  Attic  mutrfUi  was  8*6696  gallons,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  liquid  in  six 
stone  Jars,  containing  on  the  arerage  8^ 
metritat  each,  would  exceed  110  gallons 
(John  iL  6).  Very  possibly,  however,  the 
Greek  term  represents  the  Hebrew  hatk^  and, 
if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lowest  estimate 
assigned  to  it,  the  amount  would  be  reduced 
to  about  60  gallons.  The  choenix  was  l-48th 
of  an  Attic  msdfaima,  and  contained  nearly  a 
quart.  It  represented  the  amount  of  com 
for  a  day's  food ;  and  hence  a  ehotnix  for  a 
penny  (or  dtnariiu)^  which  usually  purchased 
a  bushel  (Cio.  Vmrr.  iiL  81],  indicated  a  great 
acareity  (Hot.  vi.  6). 

WELL.  The  special  necessity  of  a  supply 
of  water  (Judg.  L  15)  in  a  hot  climate  has 
always  involTed  among  Eastern  nations  ques- 
tions of  property  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  s(mietimes  given  rise  to  serious  con- 
tentlML.  Thus  the  well  Beersheba  was  opened, 
and  its  possession  attested  with  special  for- 
mality by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxL  80,  81).  To 
acquire  wells  which  they  had  not  themselves 
dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour  (bretold 
to  the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan 
(Deut.  vi.  11).  To  poesess  one  is  noticed  as 
a  mark  of  independence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to 
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abstain  tnxm.  the  use  of  wells  belonging  to 
others,  a  disclaimer  of  interference  with  their 
property  (Num.  xx.  17, 10,  xxL  23).  Similar 
rights  of  possession,  actual  and  hereditary, 
exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history 
and  landmarks  in  the  topography  both  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Wells  in  Palestine  are  usuaUy  excavated  from 
the  solid  limestone  rock,  sometimes  with 
steps  to  descend  into  them  (Oen.  xxiv.  16). 
The  brims  are  ftimished  with  a  curb  or  low 
wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  an- 
tiquity in  the  ftirrows  worn  by  the  ropes 
used  in  drawing  water.  It  was  on  a  curb 
of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  sat  when  He  con- 
versed with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John 
iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover, 
which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
well  at  Bahurbn  (3  Sam.  xvii.  10),  where 
the  A.  y.  weakens  the  sense  by  omitting  the 
article.  The  usual  methods  for  raising  water 
are  the  following :— 1.  The  rope  and  bucket, 
or  water-skin  (Oen.  xxiv.  14-30 ;  John  iv. 
11).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel. 
This  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel  lUmished 
with  a  set  of  buckets  or  earthem  Jars,  at- 
tached to  a  cord  passing  over  the  wheel, 
which  descend  empty  and  return  toM  as  the 
wheel  revolves.  8.  A  modification  of  the  last 
method,  by  which  a  man,  sitting  opposite  V> 
a  wheel  Aimished  with  buckets,  turns  it  by 
drawing  with  his  hands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  drcumferenee,  and  pushing 
another  set  from  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A 
method  very  common,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  Egypt,  is  the  shadoof;  a  simple  con- 
triTanoe  consisting  of  a  lever  moving  on  ^ 
pivot,  which  is  loaded  at  one  end  with  a 
lump  of  clay  or  some  other  weight,  and  has 
at  the  other  a  bowl  or  bucket— Wells  are 
usually  ftimished  with  troughs  of  wood  oi 
stone,  into  which  the  water  is  emptied  for  the 
use  of  persons  or  animals  coming  to'the  wells. 
Unless  machinery  is  used,  which  is  commonly 
worked  by  men,  women  are  usualiy  the  water- 
earriers. 

WHALE.  As  to  the  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  terms  Urn  and  teiM^  variously  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  by  '*  dragon,"  **  whale,'* 
*'  serpent,"  **  sea-monster,"  eee  Dbaoom.  It 
remains  for  v^  in  tUs  article  to  consider  the 
transaction  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Jonah,  of 
that  prophet  having  been  swallowed  up  by 
some  ** great  fish"  which  in  Matt  xiL  40  is 
called  dioi  (x^^tK),  rendered  in  our  version 
by  "  whale."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  observe  that  the  Greek  word  c#tof, 
used  by  St.  Matthew,  is  not  restricted  in  itn 
meaning  to  **  a  whale,'*  or  any  CMaeeaii;  liko 
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the  Latin  eete  or  eetm,  it  maj  denote  any 
sea-monster,  either  **  a  whale,"  or  **  a  shark,*' 
or  "  a  seal,"  or  "  a  tanny  of  enormous  siae." 
Although  two  or  three  speeies  of  whale  are 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  yet  the  "  great 
fish  "  that  swallowed  the  prophet  cannot  pro- 
perly be  identified  with  any  Optaeean^  for, 
although  the  Sperm  whale  has  a  gullet  suffl- 
eiently  large  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  yet 
it  can  hardly  be  the  flsh  intended;  as  the 
natural  food  of  Cetaceans  consists  of  small 
animoU,  such  as  medusae  and  Crustacea.  The 
only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a  man 
would  be  a  large  specimen  of  the  White 
Shark  {Cturcharica  vulgaru),  that  dreaded 
enemy  of  sailors,  and  the  most  Toraoious  of 
the  family  of  Squalidae,  This  shark,  which 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  thirty  feet,  is 
quite  able  to  swallow  a  man  whole.  The 
whole  body  of  a  man  in  armour  has  been 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  white  shark ;  and 
Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of  Australia, 
says  he  had  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Blumenbaoh  mentions  that  a  whole  horse  has 
been  found  in  a  rtiark,  and  Captain  Basil 
Hall  reports  the  taking  of  one  in  which,  be- 
sides other  things,  he  found  the  whole  skin  of 
a  buflklo  which  a  short  time  before  had  been 
thrown  overboard  firom  his  ship  (i.  p.  37). 
The  white  shark  if  not  uncommon  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

WHEAT,  the  well-known  Taluable  oereal, 
oultirated  fh>m  the  earliest  times,  is  first 
mentioned  in  Oen.  xxx.  14,  in  the  account  of 
Jacob's  sojourn  with  Laban  in  Mesopotamia. 
Egypt  in  ancient  times  was  oelebrated  tar  the 
growth  of  its  wheat ;  the  best  quality  was  all 
bearded ;  and  the  same  rarieties  existed  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  seTen-eared  quality 
described  in  Pharaoh's  dream  (Oen.  xlL  32). 
Babylonia  was  also  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  iu  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Syria  and 
Paleetine  produced  wheat  of  fine  quality  and 
in  large  quantities  (Ps.  cxlrii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16, 
Ac.).  There  appear  to  be  two  or  tlu  ee  kinds 
of  wheat  at  present  grown  in  Palestine,  the 
JHtieum  wl^are,  the  T.  tpelta,  and  another 
Tariety  of  bearded  wheat  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Egyptian  kind,  the  7.  com- 
potUum.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower  our 
Lord  allndee  to  grains  of  wheat  which  in 
good  ground  produoe  a  hundred  fold  (Matt, 
xiii.  8).  The  common  lyUioum  vulgare  will 
4ometijnee  produoe  one  hundred  grains  in  the 
ear.  Wheat  is  reaped  towards  the  end  of 
April,  in  May,  and  in  June,  according  to  the 
differences  of  soil  and  position ;  it  was  sown 
either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed  in  or 
trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxiL  30),  or  In 


rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  la.  xxriiL  35, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were 
planted  apart  in  order  to  insure  larger  and 
Ailler  ears.  The  wheat  was  put  into  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time  after 
the  barley ;  in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  haQ, 
consequently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  tbe 
wheat  had  not  appeared,  and  eo  escaped 
injury. 

WIDOW.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensatian 
no  legal  provision  was  made  for  tke  main- 
tenance of  widows.  They  were  left  dependent 
partly  on  the  afltetion  of  relations,  more  espe> 
dally  of  the  eldest  son,  whoee  UrUiright,  <x 
extra  share  of  the  property,  imposed  m6h  a 
duty  upon  him,  and  puHy  on  the  privileges 
accorded  to  other  distressed  clauses,  soeh  as  a 
participation  in  the  triennial  third  tithe 
(Deut.  xiv.  39,  xxvL  13),  in  leadng  (Denk 
xxiT.  19-31),  and  in  religious  fbasto  (Deut. 
xtL  11,  14).  With  regard  to  the  remarriage 
of  widows,  the  only  restriction  imposed  by 
the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  the  eoa- 
tingency  of  one  being  left  ehildleos,  in  which 
case  the  brother  of  the  deceaaed  hnaband  had 
a  right  to  marry  the  widow  (Dent.  xxt.  d,  6 ; 
Matt  xxiL  33-30).  In  the  ApoetoUc  Ghaieh 
the  widows  were  sustained  at  the  pnbUe  ex- 
pense, the  relief  being  daily  administered  in 
kind,  under  the  snperintendenoo  of  olBeers 
appointed  for  this  special  purpose  (Aeta  tL 
1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given  by 
St  Paul  as  to  the  dass  of  persona  entitled  to 
such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v.  3-16). 
Out  of  the  body  of  sooh  widows  a  eertain 
number  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  qualifteatkios 
for  such  enrolment  being  Uiat  they  were  not 
under  sixty  years  of  age ;  that  they  had  been 
"  the  wife  of  one  man,**  probably  meaning 
but  onee  married;  and  that  they  had  led 
useful  and  charitable  lives  (vers.  9,  10). 

WIFE.     [Markiaob.] 

WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WANDERING. 
With  all  the  material  for  fixing  the  localities 
of  the  Exodus,  the  evidence  for  many  of  them 
is  so  slight  that  the  whole  question  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity.  The  uncertainties 
oommenoe  firom  the  very  starting-point  of  the 
route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is  impoesiUe  to 
fix  the  point  at  which  in  "  the  wildemesa  of 
Etham"  (Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel,  now  a 
nation  of  f^reemen,  emerged  tma  that  aea 
into  which  they  had  passed  as  a  nation  of 
slaves.  The  fact  that  ttam  **  Etham  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,'*  their  path  stroek 
across  the  sea  (Ex.  xiiL  80),  and  fhnn  the 
sea  into  the  same  wilderness  of  Etham,  seems 
to  indicate  the  upper  end  of  the  ftartbest 
tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suei  as  the  point  of  cross- 
ing. There  seems  reason  also  to  think  that 
this  gulf  had  then,  as  also  at  Edon-Geber,  • 
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ther  extension  northward  than  at  present, 

fng  to  the  land  haring  upheaved  its  level. 

ju>  Sba,  Passaob  of.]    Their  roate  now  lay 

^  <:^v.     Bthwarda  down  the  east  side  of  the  Oulf  cf 

'';\  XVfKs,   and  at  first  along  the  shore.     The 


r 


'',^'^^kJltiofn  of  Ayun  Mouta  (the  WdU  of  Motea)^ 
,1  /Jsli  its  tamarisks  and  seventeen  wells,  may 
•*^»1  ftve  served  for  their  gathering  after  the 
}^i  >«aaage.  They  marched  for  three  days 
/^  %.  Ibrough  the  wilderness  of  Shvk  or  Etbam,  on 
^  ht  south-west  margin  of  the  great  desert  of 
\j  gJf^nsi  {tt-Tfh)f  where  they  found  no  water 
^t^'  <▼•  23  >  Num.  xxziii.  8).  It  is  a  part 
/^of  the  helt  of  gravel  which  surrounds  the 
^  mountains  of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  crossed 
by  several  Wadyt^  whose  sides  are  fringed 
.,  \  with  tamarisks,  acacias,  and  a  few  palm-trees. 
Near  one  of  these,  the  Wady-tl  *Atnarah,  is 
a  spring  called  Ain  Atodrohf  not  only  in  the 
position  of  Maxah,  but  with  the  bitUr  taste 
which  gave  it  the  name.  The  people,  tor- 
mented with  thirst,  murmured  against  Moses, 
«rho,  at  the  command  of  God,  cast  a  certain 
t  ree  into  the  waters  which  made  them  sweet 
;£x.  XV.  26).  They  must  have  been  cheered 
ut  reaching  the  oasis  of  Elim,  whose  twelve 
wells  and  threescore  palm-trees  mark  it  as 
one  of  the  wadya  that  break  the  desert ;  either 
the  Wadff  Ohunmdel  or  the  Wady  U$eU. 
After  passing  the  Wady  Taiyibeh,  the  route 
descends  through  a  defile  on  to  a  beautiful 
pebbly  beach,  where  Dean  Stanley  places  the 
EacAJcnmrT  bt  thx  Rxn  Sba,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Numbers  (Num.  xxxiii.  10)  next  to 
Elim,  but  is  omitted  in  Exodus.  Here  the 
Israelites  had  their  last  view  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  shores  of  Egypt.  Striking  inland 
fh>m  this  point,  they  entered  the  Wilozsness 
or  SiK  (probably  the  plain  of  Murkhah)^ 
which  leads  up  from  the  shore  to  the  entrance 
to  the  mountains  of  Sinai  (Ex.  xvi.  1).  Here 
occurred  their  second  great  trial  ainoe  leaving 
Egypt  Their  unleavened  bread  was  ex- 
hausted; and  they  began  to  murmur  that 
they  had  better  have  died  by  the  fiesh-pots  of 
Egypt  than  have  been  led  out  to  be  killed 
with  hunger  in  the  wilderness.  But  God  was 
teaching  them  to  look  to  him  for  their  "  daily 
bread,"  which  He  now  rained  down  from 
heaven  in  the  form  of  manna,  and  continued 
the  supply  till  they  reached  Canaan  (Ex.  xvi. 
4,  35).  [BfANKA.]  From  this  valley  others 
lead  up,  by  a  series  of  steep  ascents,  into  the 
recesses  of  Sinai;  resembling  the  beds  of 
rivers,  but  without  water,  and  separated  by 
defiles  which  sometimes  become  staircases  of 
rock.  Such  were  no  doubt  the  stations  of 
DopffXAH  and  Alush  (Num.  xxxiii.  12,  18), 
and  such  are  the  Wady$  Shellal  and  Mukatteb. 
From  the  latter  the  route  passes  into  the 
•ong  and  winding   Wady  Feirat^  with   its 


groves  of  tamarisks  and  palms,  overhung  by 
the  granite  rocks  of  Mount  Serbal^  r«^haps 
the  Horeb  of  Scripture.  This  valley  answers 
in  every  respect  to  RxPHTDnf  (the  ruluig* 
placet),  the  very  name  of  which  implies  a 
long  halt  (Ex.  xvii.  1).  Here  the  cry  for 
water  burst  forth  into  an  angry  rebellion 
against  Moses ;  and  God  vouchsafed  a  miracle 
for  a  permanent  supply  during  their  abode  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  go  before  the  people,  with  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  to  smite  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  and  water  flowed  forth  out  of  it. 
The  place  was  called  BLlssah  {temptation) , 
and  MxHiBAH  {ahidinif  or  strife) ,  in  memory 
of  the  rebellion  by  which  the  people  tempted 
Jehovah  and  doubted  His  presence  among 
them  (Ex.  xvii.  2-7).  The  spring  thus 
opened  seems  to  have  formed  a  brook,  which 
the  Israelites  used  during  their  whole  sojourn 
near  Sinai  (Deut.  ix.  21 ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
15,  16,  cv.  41).  Hence  the  rock  is  said  to 
have  ** followed  them"  by  St.  Paul,  who 
makes  it  a  type  of  Christ,  the  source  of  the 
spiritual  water  of  life  (1  Cor.  x.  4  ;  comp. 
John  iv.  14,  vii.  85 ;  Isa.  Iv.  1 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  1 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  Rev.  xxii.  1,  17  :  the  waters 
flowing  out  of  the  temple,  which  also  stood 
on  a  bare  rock,  complete  the  type,  linking 
together  Sinai,  Sion,  and  the  spiritual  sense 
of  both).  The  next  stage  brought  the 
Israelites  to  the  Wildeknicss  op  Simai,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  (Sivan,  June),  and 
here  they  eneamped  before  the  Mount  (Ex. 
xix.  1,  2).  The  site  of  their  camp  has  been 
identified,  to  a  high  degree  of  probability,  with 
the  Wady  er-Jtahah  (the  enclosed  plam)  in 
fh>nt  of  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Bat  SUfiifeh, 
On  the  identification  of  Sinai  itself  see  Sikai. 
The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  for  a  year  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  was  an 
eventful  one.  The  statements  of  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative  which  relate  to  the  receiving 
of  the  two  Tables,  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses' 
vision  of  God,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro,  are  too 
weU  known  to  need  special  mention  here. 
They  now  quitted  the  Sinaitio  region  for  that 
of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days 
without  finding  a  permanent  encampment 
(Num.  i.  ix.  15-23,  x.  18,  83,  xi.  35,  xlL 
16).  In  following  the  route  of  the  Israelites 
ftom  Sinai,  we  must  try  to  determine  two  or 
three  chief  positions.  The  general  direction 
is  northwards  from  Sinai  **  to  the  mount  of 
the  Amorites,"  the  highlands  of  southern 
Palestine.  The  two  extremes  are  the  camp 
before  Sinai  on  the  south,  and  the  "  city  "  of 
Kadesh,  or  Kadesh-Bamea,  on  the  north 
(Num.  xiii.  26.  xx.  6,  xxxii.  8).  The  dis- 
tanoe  between  these  points  was  eleven  days' 
journey  (about  165  miles),  "by  the  way  of 
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Mount  Seir"  (Deut.  i.  2).  This  is  eridently 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  route,  and  it  seems 
to  he  implied  (though  this  mast  not  be  as- 
sumed as  certain)  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
Israelites.  Between  "  the  mount  of  the  Amo- 
rites  "  and  the  group  of  Sinai,  lies  the  great 
table-land  now  called  the  desert  ot  Bt-Tik 
{the  toandeHnff).  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  general  correspondence  to  the  wUdemess 
of  Paran,  in  which  they  went  three  days 
without  finding  a  permanent  encampment 
(Num.  X.  IS,  S8).  It  took  them  some  time 
to  get  clear  of  the  wadya  about  Sinai ;  and 
although  Paran  is  mentioned  ft*om  the  iirst 
as  the  region  into  which  they  passed,  the 
three  important  stations  of  Tabbrah,  Kib- 
ftOTH-ELkTTAATAH,  and  Hasxroth  (Num.  zi. 
8,  34,  85,  xxziii.  17}  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
to  Paran,  as  they  are  said  to  hare  encamped  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  after  leaving  Haseroth 
(Num.  xii.  16).  Unfortunately  these  tlvee 
names  fhmish  little,  if  any,  due  to  the  route 
they  took  f^om  Sinai.  Tabbxah  (a  burmng) 
records  the  awfbl  Judgment  that  befel  the 
people,  who  now  began  again  to  murmur 
against  JehoTah  (Num.  xi.  28).  The  name 
of  the  next  station,  Kibeotb-Hattaatah 
(the  ffravet  of  lu$t),  is  of  similar  origin. 
They  loathed  the  manna,  and  asked  ft>r  flesh. 
God  sent  them  quails,  on  which  they  sur- 
feited themselres  for  a  whole  month;  and 
while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth, 
they  were  smitten  with  a  great  plague,  which 
gave  the  place  its  name.  For  the  next  halt- 
ing-place,  Hazbboth  (the  enehmrft)^  a  site 
has  been  found  at  the  Wady  Hudirah,  on 
the  main  route  fh>m  Sinai  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (Num.  xi.  85).  At  Haxe- 
roth  Moees  was  troubled  by  a  seditions  oppo- 
sition ttmsi  Miriam  and  Aaron.  Miriam  was 
smitten  with  leprosy;  and,  though  she  was 
healed  at  the  prayer  of  Moses,  Aaron,  as  the 
high  priest,  was  obliged  to  shut  her  out  from 
the  camp  for  seren  days ;  after  which  **  the 
people  removed  Arom  Haxeroth,  and  pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Paran."  Here  is  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  topography.  We  are  not 
told  at  what  point  they  passed  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran,  nor  how  many  stages  they 
made  in  it.  We  find  them  next  at  Kadbsb, 
whence  the  spies  were  sent  out  (Num.  xiii. 
26  ;  Deut.  i.  19) ;  but  to  determine  the  poei- 
tion  of  Kadesh  itself  is  the  great  problem  of 
the  whole  route.  We  obtain  no  help  fh>m 
the  list  of  sUtions  (Num.  xxxiii.),  in  which 
Kadesh  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  name  of 
Hazeroth  is  followed  by  several  unknown 
plaees,  of  which  it  is  even  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  this  Journey,  or  to  the  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  The  latter 
koema  the  more  probable  alternative,  sinoe 


the  mention  of  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xiiL  S7« 
41)  clearly  refers  to  the  fortieth  yemr,  and  as 
least  the  eight  preceding  stations  (Num.  xiiL 
81-87)  are  closely  connected  with  it  (comp. 
Deut.  X.  6,  7) ;  while  the  halt  at  Kadesb 
(Num.  xiiL  87)  must  be  understood  of  a 
return  to  that  place  after  the  long  wander- 
ings (comp.  Nimi.  xx.  1).  The  only  eaeape 
firom  these  difficulties  is  by  the  hypothciis 
that  Kadesh  served  as  a  sort  of  head-qoarten 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering. 
The  Israelites  arrived  at  Kadesh  fbrtydays 
befbre  the  vintage,  or  about  the  latter  part  of 
August ;  and  they  made  there  a  longer  halt 
than  at  any  other  place,  except  befbre  SinaL 
At  Kadeshr  Jehovah  declared  to  the  people 
that  they  had  reached  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites,  into  which  they  were  to  aseend,  to 
possess  the  land  He  had  given  them  (Dent, 
i.  30, 2 1 ).  But  first  the  country  was  explored 
by  twelve  spies,  who  were  heads  of  their  re- 
spective tribes  (Num.  xiU.  1-16  ;  Dent  L  22, 
28).  The  people,  alarmed  by  the  report 
which  the  spies  brought  back  of  the  strength 
of  the  Canaanite  cities,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  proposed  to  elect  a  f  ptain  and 
to  return  to  Egypt.  God  punished  tbem  by 
declaring  that  they  should  not  see  the  pro- 
mised land.  The  execution  of  the  acntenec 
was  to  begin  on  the  morrow,  by  their  tun- 
ing into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea.  There  they  were  to  wamder  fcr 
forty  yeaT»— a  year  for  each  day  that  ttte 
spies  had  searched  the  land—till  aU  the  men 
of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  had  left  their 
earoases  in  the  desert;  and  then  at  tength 
their  children,  having  shared  their  wander- 
ings, should  enter  on  their  inheritanee  (Num. 
xiv.)  Now  that  it  was  too  late,  the  people 
changed  their  mind;  and,  having  lost  the 
opportunity  given  them  by  God,  they  tried 
to  seise  it  against  His  will.  In  the  BomiBg 
they  marched  up  the  mountain-pass  (A- 
8i^fa)t  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Moeee 
that  it  should  not  prosper ;  and  the  Amale- 
kites  and  Canaanites,  coining  down  npdn 
them  with  the  Amoritea  of  the  moantain, 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  end 
chased  them  as  fisr  as  Hormah,  and  even  to 
Mount  Seir  (Num.  xiv.  40-45 ;  Deut.  L  41- 
44).  The  entrance  to  the  promised  land  on 
this  side  was  now  hopelessly  barred;  and 
their  forlorn  state  is  thus  deseribed  by  Moses 
— "And  ye  returned  and  wept  beCore  Je* 
hovah ;  but  Jehovah  would  not  heerkm  to 
your  voice  nor  give  ear  unto  you**  (Dent.  L. 
45,  46).  The  thirty-eight  years  (or  rmtber 
exactly  thirty-seven  years  and  a  half)  ooen- 
pied  in  the  execution  of  God*a  Judgment 
form  almost  a  blank  in  the  saored  history 
Their  close  may  be  fixed  at  the  period  of  the 
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final  march  fh>m  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor, 
and  thence  down  through  the  Ardbah,  and 
ap  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Sdr,  to  the 
plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xx.  1.  xxxiii.  87; 
Deut.  il.  23).  But  the  interrening  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  are  most  difficult 
to  assign  to  tbeir  proper  place  —  whether 
to  the  first  or  final  stay  at  Kadesh,  or  to 
the  years  between.  The  mystery  which 
hangs  over  this  period  seems  like  an  awf^l 
silence  into  which  the  rebels  sink  away. 
After  the  rout  in  Hormah,  the  people  **  abode 
in  Kadesh  many  days"  (Deut.  i.  46).  This 
phrase  may  possibly  cover  the  whole  period 
of  the  wandering;  and  Kadesh  may  very 
well  be  taken  for  a>  general  name  of  the  wil- 
dome«8  (See  Ps.  xxix.  8).  The  direction  in 
which  the  people  started  on  their  wanderings 
is  defined,  "  by  the  iroy  of  the  Bed  Sea  "  (Num. 
xiv.  25  ;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  seems  dearly  to 
mean  down  the  Arabtih  to  the  head  of  the 
Elanitie  Oulf.  Now  it  seems  that  the  pas- 
sa^  in  Deut.  ii.  1,  must  be  referred  to 
this  same  "turning  into  the  wilderness  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  and  not  to  (he  final 
march,  the  signal  for  which  is  recorded  at 
▼.  3 ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  compu- 
tation of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering 
from  the  time  they  left  Kadesh-bamea  (Num. 
xiT.  14).  If  this  be  so,  we  have  a  due  to 
the  direction  of  the  wandering  in  the  words, 
"  and  we  compassed  Mount  Seir  many  days ; " 
words  which  point  to  the  Arabah.  With  this 
agrees  the  notice  of  their  last  march  back  to 
Kadesh,  being  tnm  Esion-gaber  at  the  head 
of  the  Cfn^  ef  AJcabah  (Num.  xxxUl.  86). 

WILLOWS  are  mentioned  in  Ler.  xxlil. 
40  ;  Job  xL  22  ;  Is.  xUt.  4  ;  Ps.  exxxTii.  2. 
With  respect  to  the  tree  upon  which  the  cap- 
tire  Iiraelites  hung  their  harps,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  weeping  willow  {8alix 
Babjfloniea)  is  intended.  This  tree  grows 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  as  in  Palestine.  The 
Hebrew  word,  translated  willows,  is  generic, 
and  includes  sereral  spedes  of  the  large 
family  of  8aliee$,  which  is  well  represented 
in  Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands,  such  as  the 
Salix  alba,  8.  pimkutlie  (oder),  3.  Aegyptiaea. 

WILLOWS,  THE  BROOK  OP  THE,  a 
wady  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xt.  7)  in  his 
dirge  orer  Moab.  His  language  implies  that 
it  was  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country, 
and  is  posdbly  identical  with  a  wady  men- 
tioned  by  Amos  (tL  14)  as  the  then  recog- 
nised southern  limit  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
This  latter  appears  in  the  A.V.,  as  "  the  river 
of  the  wilderness."  Widely  as  they  diflbr  in 
the  A^  Y.,  the  names  are  all  but  identical  in 
tho  original. 

WILLS.    Under  a  system  of  doee  inherit- 


ance Uke  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for  be- 
quest in  respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the 
right  of  redemption  and  general  re-enti7  in 
the  Jubilee  year.  But  the  law  does  not  for- 
bid bequests  by  will  of  such  limited  interest 
in  land  as  was  condstent  with  those  rights. 
The  case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  was  dif- 
ferent, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must,  in  fttct,  haTe  frequently  been  bequeathed 
by  will  (Lev.  xxt.  30).  Two  instances  are 
recorded  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  Law,  of  tes- 
tamentary dispodtion,  (1)  efllsoted  in  the  case 
of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xrU.  23),  (2)  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  Heiekiah  (2  K.  xx.  1 ; 

Is.  XXXTiiL  1). 

WIMPLE,  an  old  English  word  for  hood 
er  Tdl,  used  in  the  A.  Y.  of  Is.  iii.  22.  The 
same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  "  veil "  in 
Ruth  iii.  18,  but  it  signifiea  rather  a  kind  of 
shawl  or  mantle. 

WINDOW.     [Horsx.] 

WINDS.  That  the  Hebrews  recognised 
the  existence  of  four  prevailing  winds  as 
issuing,  broadly  speaking,  from  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
may  be  inferred  fhnn  their  custom  of  using 
the  expresdon  "four  winds"  as  equivalent 
to  the  "  four  quarters "  of  the  hemisphere 
(Ex.  xxxvii.  9;  Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  xxiv.  81).  The  North  wind,  or,  as  it 
was  usually  called  "  the  north,"  was  naturally 
the  coldest  of  the  four  (Ecdus.  xUiL  20),  and 
its  presence  is  hence  invoked  as  Ikvourable  to 
vegetation  in  Cant  iv.  16.  It  is  described 
in  Prov.  xxv.  28,  as  bringing  rain ;  in  this 
case  we  must  understand  the  north-west  wind. 
The  north-west  wind  prevails  firom  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  to  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  north  wind  firom  June  to  the 
equinox.  The  East  wind  erosses  the  sandy 
wastes  of  Arabia  Deserta  before  reaching 
Palestine,  and  was  hence  termed  "  the  wind 
of  the  wUdemess"  (Job  i.  19 ;  Jer.  xiil.  24). 
It  blows  with  violence,  and  is  hence  supposed  ' 
to  be  used  generally  for  any  violent  wind 
(Job  xxvti.  21,  xxxviiL  24 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7 ; 
Is.  xxvlL  8 ;  Ex.  xxvil.  26).  In  Pdestine 
the  east  wind  prevails  ftom.  February  to  June. 
The  South  wind,  which  traverses  the  Arabian 
peninsula  before  reaching  Palestine,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  extremely  hot  (Job  xxxvii.  17 ; 
Luke  xiL  58).  The  West  and  south-west 
winds  reach  Palestine  loaded  with  moisture 
gathered  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  are 
henoe  expresdvely  termed  by  the  Arabs  **  the 
fathers  of  the  rain."  Westerly  winds  prevail 
in  Palestine  Arom  November  to  February. 
In  addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we 
have  notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squalls 
(Mark  iv.  87 ;  Luke  viU.  23),  to  which  the 
Sea  of  Qennesareth  waa  liable.    In  the  aar- 
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rative  of  St.  Paul's  Toyage  we  meet  with  the 
Greek  term  lAps  to  descrihe  the  south-west 
wind ;  the  Latin  Cartu  or  Cmutu  the  north- 
west wind  (Acts  xxtU.  12) ;  and  Euroelydon^ 
a  wind  of  a  very  violent  character  coming 
from  E.N.E.  (Acts  xxvti.  14). 

WINE.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is 
carried  back  in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  20,  21),  to  whom  the  discovery  of 
the  process  is  apparently,  though  not  expli- 
citly, attributed.  The  natural  history  and 
culture  of  the  Tine  is  described  under  a  sepa- 
rate head.  [Yimk.]  The  only  other  plant 
whose  fhiit  is  noticed  as  having  been  con- 
verted into  wine  was  the  pomegranate  (Cant, 
viii.  2).  In  Palestine  the  vintage  takes  place 
in  September,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings.  The  ripe  fruit  was  gathered  in 
baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9)^  as  represented  in  Egyp^ 
tian  paintings,  and  was  carried  to  the  wine- 
press. It  was  then  placed  in  the  upper  one 
of  the  two  vats  or  receptacles  of  whieh  the 
wine-press  was  formed,  and  was  subjected  to 
the  process  of  "treading,"  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and  South- 
European  countries  (Neh.xiii.  15 ;  Job  xxiv. 
11;  Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  SO,  xlviiL  88; 
Am.  ix.  13;  Bev.  xix.  15).  A  certain 
amount  of  Juice  exuded  fh>m  the  ripe  trait 
ttom  its  own  pressure  before  the  treading 
commenced.  This  appears  to  have  been 
kept  separate  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  Juice,  and 
to  have  formed  the  **  sweet  wine  "  noticed  in 
Acts  U.  13.  (See  below.)  The  "treading" 
was  effected  by  one  or  more  men  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vat.  They  encouraged  one  an- 
other by  shouts  (Is.  xvi.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
80,  xlviii.  33).  Their  legs  and  garments 
were  dyed  red  with  the  Juice  (Gen.  xlix.  11 ; 
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Is.  Ixiii.  2,  8).  The  expressed  Juioe  escaped 
by  an  aperture  into  the  lower  vat,  or  was  at 
once  collected  in  vessels.  A  hand-press  was 
occasionally  used  in  Egypt,  but  we  have  no 
notice  of  such  an  instrument  in  the  Bible. 
As  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine, 
we  have  but  little  information.  Sometimes 
it  was  preserved  in  its  unfermented  state, 
and  drunk  as  must,  but  more  generally  it 
was  boUled  off  after  fermentation,  and,  if  it 
were  designed  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  a 
certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it 
body  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently 
required  to  be  "refined"  or  strained  pre- 
viously to  being  brought  to  table  (Is.  xxv. 
6) .  To  wine  is  attributed  the  "  darkly  flash- 
Ing  eye"  (Gen.  xlix.  12;  A.V.  "red"),  the 
unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1 ;  Is.  xxviii. 
7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov.  xxxi. 
6;  Is.  V.  11;  Zeoh.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  en- 
chained affections  of  its  votaries  (Hoe.  iv. 
11),  the  perverted  judgment  (Prov.  xxxL  5  ; 
Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent  exposure  (Hab.  ii. 
15,  16),  and  the  sickness  resulting  firom  the 
heat  {ehemOh  A.  V.  "  botUes  ")  of  wine  (Hoa. 
vii.  5).  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
Hebrew  wine  was  fermented;  but  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  mind  by  a  general 
review  of  the  above  notices  is,  tiiat  the  Hebrew 
words  indicating  wine  refer  to  fermented, 
intoxicating  wine.  The  notices  of  fermenta- 
tion are  not  very  decisive.  A  certain  amount 
of  fermentation  is  implied  in  the  distension 
of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  and  whieh  was  liable  to  burst 
old  bottles.  It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine 
was  preserved  in  the  state  of  must  by  placing 
it  in  Jars  or  bottles,  and  then  buryinir  it  in 
the  earth.  The  mingling  that  we  read  of  in 
conjunction  with  wine  may  have  been  designed 
either  to  increase,  or  to  Himiniah  the  strength 
of  the  wine  according  as  spices  or  water 
formed  the  ingredient  that  was  added.  The 
notices  chiefly  favour  the  former  view ;  for 
mingled  liquor  was  prepared  for  high  fea- 
tivals  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5),  and  occasions  of  excess 
(Prov.  xxiii.  80 ;  Is.  v.  22).  At  the  same 
time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object  sought : 
the  wine  "mingled  with  myrrh"  given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark 
XV.  38),  and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wine 
prepared  by  the  bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may 
well  have  been  of  a  mild  character.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  character  of  the  "  sweet 
wine,"  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  18,  calls  for  some 
little  remark.  It  could  not  be  ii«ic>  wine  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as 
about  eight  months  must  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  vintage  and  the  feast  of  PenteooeL 
The  explanations  of  the  ancient  lexioogra- 
pners  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  its  lusekyos 
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qoalities  were  due,  not  to  its  being  recently 
made,  but  to  its  being  produced  tram  the 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  wines  of  Palestine 
varied  In  quality,  and  were  named  after  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  made.  The 
only  wines  of  which  we  hare  special  notice, 
belonged  to  Syria:  these  were  the  wine  of 
Helbon  (Ex.  xxvil.  18),  and  the  wine  of  Le- 
banon, fkmed  for  its  aroma  (Hoe.  ziv.  7). 
With  regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  prirate 
liib  there  is  little  to  remark.  It  was  pro- 
duced on  occasions  of  ordinary  hospitality 
(Oen.  xiT.  18),  and  at  festirals,  such  as  mar- 
riages (John  iL  S).  Under  the  Mosaic  law 
wine  formed  the  usual  drink-offering  that 
accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix. 
40),  the  presentation  of  the  first  fhdts  (Lot. 
xxiil.  IS),  and  other  offerings  (Num.  xr.  6). 
Tithe  was  to  be  paid  of  wine  as  of  other  pro- 
ducts. The  priest  was  also  to  receiTe  first- 
fruits  of  wine,  as  of  other  articles  (Deut 
xTiiL  4 ;  oomp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The  use  of 
wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined  by 
the  Law;  but  had  become  an  established 
eustom,  at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period.  The  wine  was  miied  with  warm 
water  on  these  occasions.  Hence  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  it  was  usual  to  mix 
the  sacramental  wine  with  water. 

WINE-PRESS.  From  the  scanty  notices 
oontained  in  the  Bible  we  gather  that  the 
wine-presses  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  two  re- 
eeptacles  or  vats  placed  at  different  elevations, 
in  the  upper  one  of  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden,  while  the  lower  one  received  the  ex- 
pressed juice.  The  two  vaU  are  mentioned 
together  only  in  Joel  iiL  18  :— "  The  press  is 
ftill :  the  fkts  overflow  " — the  upper  vat  being 
full  of  fhiit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with 
the  must.  [See  p.  602.]  The  two  vats  were 
osually  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
margin;  Matt.xxi.33).  Ancient  wine-presses, 
so  constructed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine. 
WINNOWING.  [AoEicuLTUBB.] 
WISDOM  OP  JESUS,  SON  OF  SIEAGH. 

[EOCLKSlASTICim.] 

WISDOM,  THE,  OF  SOLOMON,  a  book 
of  the  Apocrypha,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  flrst  (co.  i.-ix.)  containing  the 
doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual aspects ;  the  second,  the  doctrine  of 
Wisdom  as  shown  in  history  (oc.  x.-xix.). 
The  flrst  part  contains  the  praise  of  Wisdom 
MB  the  source  of  immortality,  in  contrast  with 
the  teaching  of  sensualists ;  and  next  the 
praise  of  Wisdom  as  the  guide  of  practical 
and  intellectual  life,  the  stay  of  princes,  and 
the  interpreter  of  the  universe.  The  second 
part,  again,  follows  the  action  of  Wisdom 
sojnjDarily,  as  preserving  Qod*s  servants,  from 


Adam  to  Moses,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
punishment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites. 
From  internal  evidence  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  book  was  composed  in 
Greek  at  Alexandria  some  time  before  the 
time  of  Philo  (about  120-80  b.o.). 
WISE  MEN.  [Maoi.] 
WITCH,  WITCHCRAFTS.  [DrriKATtOK.] 
WITNESS.  Among  special  provisions 
with  respect  to  evidence  are  the  following : 
— 1.  Two  witnesses  at  least  are  required  to 
establish  any  charge  (Num.  xxxv.  80  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  6  ;  John  viii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Tim.  V.  19).  2.  In  the  case  of  the  sus- 
pected wife,  evidence  besides  the  husband's 
was  desired  (Num.  v.  18).  8.  The  witness 
who  withheld  the  truth  was  censured  (Lev.  v. 
1).  4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the 
punislmient  due  to  the  offence  wbkh  it  sought 
to  establish.  5.  Slanderous  reports  and 
officious  witness  are  discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16, 
xxiiL  1 ;  Lev.  xix.  16,  18,  &c.).  6.  The 
witnesses  were  the  flrst  executioners  (Deut. 
xiU.  9,  xvL  7  ;  Acts  viL  58).  7.  In  case  of 
an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn  by  wild 
beasts,  the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase 
in  proof  of  the  fact  and  disproof  of  his  own 
criminality  (Ex.  xxii.  18).  8.  According  to 
Josephns,  women  and  slaves  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  bear  testimony.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
original  notion  of  a  witness  is  exhibited  in 
the  special  form  of  one  who  attests  his  belief 
in  the  Gospel  by  personal  sufl)ering.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  use  of  the  eoclesiastical  term 
"Martyr,"  the  Greek  word  for  "witness," 
has  arisen. 

WIZARD.       [DiVIKATION.] 

WOLF.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  common  Oanis  lujm$, 
and  that  this  is  the  animal  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Wolves  were  doubt- 
less fur  more  common  in  Biblical  times  than 
they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally 
seen  by  modem  travellers.  The  following  are 
the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  wolf: — ^Its 
ferocity  is  mentioned  in  Oen.  xlix.  27  ;  Eat. 
xxiL  27  ;  Hab.  i.  8  ;  Matt  vii.  15  :  its  noc- 
tumal  habits,  in  Jer.  v.  6  ;  Zeph.  ill.  3  ;  Hab. 
i.  8  :  its  attacking  sheep  and  lambs,  John  x. 
12  ;  Matt.  x.  16 ;  Luke  x.  8.  Isaiah  (xi.  6, 
Ixv.  25)  foretells  the  peaoe^il  reign  of  the 
Messiah  under  the  metaphor  of  a  wolf  dwell- 
ing with  a  lamb ;  cruel  persecutors  are  com- 
pared with  wolves  (Matt  x.  16 ;  Acts  xx.  29). 

WOMEN.  The  position  of  women  in  the 
Hebrew  commonw^th  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  which  in  the  present  day  is  assigned 
to  them  generally  in  Eastern  coimtries.  The 
most  salient  point  of  contrast  in  the  usages  of 
ancient  as  compared  with  modem  Oriental 
society  was  the  large  amount  of  liberty  en- 
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Jojed  by  women.  Instead  of  being  immured 
in  a  harem,  or  appearing  in  public  with  the 
fkce  covered,  the  wires  and  maidens  of  ancient 
times  mingled  treelj  and  openly  with  the 
other  sex  in  the  duties  and  amenities  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Bebekah  travelled  on  a  camel 
with  her  jfkce  nnveiled,  until  she  came  into 
the  presence  of  her  affianced  (Gen.  xxiv.  64, 
65).  Jacob  sainted  Rachel  with  a  kiss  in  the 
presence  of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxlz.  11). 
Women  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  public 
celebrations  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21 ;  Jndg.  xi.  84). 
The  odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Han- 
nah (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  &o.)  exhibit  a  degree  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation  which  is  in  itself  a  proof 
of  the  position  of  the  sex  in  that  period. 
Women  also  occasionally  held  public  offices, 
particularly  that  of  prophetess  or  inspired 
teacher  (Ex.  xv.  20  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14 ;  Neh.  vL 
14 ;  Luke  ii.  36 ;  Judg.  iv.  4).  The  man- 
agement  of  household  affairs  devolved  mainly 
on  the  women.  The  value  of  a  virtuous  and 
active  housewife  forms  a  frequent  topio  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (xL  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi. 
10,  &0.).  Her  influence  was  of  course  pro- 
portionably  great.  The  effect  of  polygamy 
was  to  transfer  female  influence  from  the 
wives  to  the  mother.  Polygamy  also  neces- 
sitated a  separate  establishment  for  the  wives 
collectively,  or  tor  each  individually. 

WOOL  was  an  article  of  the  highest  value 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  material  for 
the  manufiacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ; 
Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxxi. 
IS ;  Ex.  xxxlv.  S  ;  Hos.  ii.  5).  The  impor- 
tanoe  of  wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the 
notice  that  Mesha's  tribute  was  paid  in  a  oer- 
tain  number  of  rams  **  with  the  wool "  (2  K. 
iii.  4).  The  wool  of  Damascus  was  highly 
priced  in  the  mart  of  Tyre  (Ex.  xxvli.  18). 
The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  wear  a  gar- 
ment mingled  of  woollen  and  linen  (Lev. 
xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11). 

WORM,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
several  Hebrew  words.  Sd$,  which  occurs 
in  Is.  U.  8,  probably  denotes  some  particular 
species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
wool.  MimmHh  (Ex.  xvi.  20)  poinU  evi- 
dently to  various  kinds  of  maggots,  and  the 
larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  rather  than  to  earthworms. 
T^^^ih  is  appUed  in  Deut.  xxviU.  89  to 
some  kinds  of  larvae  destructive  to  the  vines. 
Various  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  vine, 
amongst  which  one  of  the  most  destructive 
is  the  Tortrix  vititana^  the  little  eaterpiUar 
of  which  eats  off  the  inner  parts  of  the  blos- 
toms,  the  clusters  of  which  it  binds  together 
by  spinning  a  web  around  them.  In  Job 
xlx.  26,  xxi.  26,  xxiv.  20,  there  is  an  allu- 
•  tioa  to  worms  (insect  larvae)  feeding  on  the 


dead  bodies  of  the  buried.  There  is  the  ssbm 
allusion  in  Is.  Ixri.  24,  which  words  an 
applied  by  our  Lord  (Mark  ix.  44,  46,  48) 
metaphorically  to  the  torments  of  the  guilty 
in  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  The  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa  L  was  caused  by  woms 
(Aets  xii.  23) ;  according  to  Joeephus  {Ami. 
xix.  8),  his  death  took  plaee  flve  days  after 
his  departure  fhnn  the  theatre.  Wbecber 
the  worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of 
the  disease  is  an  immaterial  questioo. 

WORMWOOD  occurs  fl?eqoently  la  tte 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  in  Deut  xxix.  18,  where  of  the  idolatrovs 
IsraeUtes  it  is  said,  "  Lcet  there  be  amoof 
you  a  root  that  beareth  wormwood**  (f«e 
also  Prov.  v.  4).  In  Jer.  ix.  15,  xxiiL  IS ; 
Lam.  HI.  15,  19,  wormwood  is  symbolical  U 
bitter  calamity  and  sorrow ;  nnrighteovs 
Judges  are  said  to  **  turn  Judgment  to  worai- 
wood**  (Am.  V.  7).  The  orientals  typified 
sorrows,  eruelties,  and  calamities  of  any  kind 
by  plants  of  a  poisonous  or  bitter  nature. 
The  name  of  the  star  which,  at  the  sound  o( 
the  third  angel's  trumpet  fell  upon  the  riven, 
wascalled  Wormwood  (Rev.  viiL  11).  Fo«r 
kinds  of  wormwood  are  found  in  Palastins 
Ariemiaia  mlotiea,  A.  JvdaicOf  A,  ftntimm, 
and  A.  omtrea, 

WORSHIPPER,  a  translation  oT  Uie  Greek 
woixl  neoedro$t  used  onee  only,  Aets  six.  S5 ; 
in  the  margin  "Temple-keeper."  The  mm- 
eorot  was  originally  an  attendant  in  a  tcmplr. 
probably  intrusted  with  its  charge.  Thedhriae 
honours  paid  in  later  Greek  times  to  eminent 
persons  even  in  their  lifstime,  were  imitatwd 
and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans  under  the 
empire,  especiallyin  Asia.  The  term  mmmnt 
became  thus  applied  to  citice  or  eommunitiei 
which  undertook  the  worship  of  partiealar 
emperors  even  during  their  lives.  The  flrst  oc- 
currence of  the  term  in  connexion  with  Eph^ 
SUB  is  on  ooins  of  the  age  of  Nero  (▲.p.  54-68). 

WRE8TUNG.     [Gajcxs.] 

WRITING.  There  is  no  aeooimt  in  the 
Bible  of  the  origin  of  writing.  Thnmghoat 
the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  not  a  single  sl- 
Insion,  direot  or  indirect,  either  to  ito  pnctke 
or  existence.  That  the  Egyptians  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  were  acquainted  with  writing 
of  a  certain  kind  there  is  evidence  to  peove, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  sp  to  this 
period  the  knowledge  extended  to  tibe  He- 
brew fiunily.  At  the  same  time  there  is  ao 
evidence  against  it  Writing  is  first  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  in  Ex.  xviL  14,  and  the 
connexion  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not 
then  employed  for  the  first  time,  but  was  se 
femiliar  as  to  be  used  for  historie  reeofds. 
Moses  is  commanded  to  preserve  Ute  memory 
of  Amalek*s  onslaught  in  the  desert  bj-  eoaa- 
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mitting  it  to  writing.  The  tables  of  the 
teetlinony  are  said  to  be  **  written  bj  the 
linger  of  God  "  (Ex.  xxxL  18)  on  both  eides, 
and  *'the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God, 
graren  upon  the  tables"  (Ex.  xxxH.  15). 
The  engraring  of  the  gems  of  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  with  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (Ex.  zxriU.  11),  and  the  inscription 
upon  the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  80)  have  to  do 
more  with  the  art  of  the  engrayer  than  of 
the  writer,  bat  both  imply  the  existence  of 
alphabetio  characters.  The  enrses  against 
the  adulteress  were  written  by  the  priest 
"in  the  book ;**  and  blotted  out  with  water 
(Nam.  T.  28).  Hitherto,  however,  nothing 
has  been  said  of  the  application  of  writing 
to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  among  the  common 
people.  Up  to  this  point  each  knowledge  is 
only  attributed  to  Moses  and  the  priests. 
From  Deut  xxiy.  1,  8,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  extended  to  others.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  infer  fhnn  tUs 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  an  accomplish- 
ment possessed  by  every  Hebrew  dtinen, 
though  there  is  no  mention  of  a  third  party; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these 
**  biUs  of  dlToroement,"  though  apparently 
to  infimnal,  were  the  work  of  professiooal 
scribes.  It  was  ei^oined  m  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  king  (Deut.  xvii.  18)»  that  he  should 
transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his  own 
private  study.  If  we  examine  the  instances 
in  which  writing  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  individuals,  we  shall  find  that  in  aU 
eases  the  writers  were  men  of  superior  posi- 
tion. In  Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  elearly 
a  distinction  drawn  between  the  man  who 
was  able  to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not, 
and  it  seems  a  natural  inftsrenoe  that  the 
accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing 
were  not  widely  spread  among  the  people, 
when  we  find  that  they  are  universally  attrib- 
uted to  those  of  high  rank  or  education, 
kings,  priests,  prophets,  and  professional 
scribes.  In  the  name  Kiijath-Sepher  (Book- 
town,  Josh.  XV.  15)  there  is  an  indication  of 
a  knowledge  of  writing  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians.— ^The  Hebrews,  then,  a  branch  of  the 
great  Semitic  fiunily,  being  in  possession  of 
the  art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own 
historical  records,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
Airther  questions  arise,  what  character  they 
made  use  of;  and  whence  they  obtained  it? 
Keeent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
equare  Hebrew  character  is  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  firom  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a  gradual  process  of 
development.  What  then  was  this  ancient 
typet  Most  probably  the  Phoenician.  To 
the  Phoenicians,   the  daring  seamen,  and 


adventarooB  colonisers  of  the  ancient  world, 
tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the  inven- 
tion of  letters.  The  old  Semitic  alphabets 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes: 
1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  exists  in  the  in- 
scriptions in  Cypros,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and 
the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. 
From  it  are  derived  the  Samaritan  character, 
and  the  Greek.  2.  The  Hebrew-Chaldee 
character ;  to  which  belong  the  Hebrew 
square  character ;  the  I^myrene,  which  has 
some  traces  of  a  cursive  hand :  the  Estran- 
gelo,  or  andent  Syriac:  and  the  aneient 
Arable  or  Cufic  It  was  probably  about  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ  that  the 
square  character  assumed  its  present  form ; 
though  in  a  question  involved  in  so  much 
uncertainty  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with 
great  positiveness.  7%e  Alphabet,  —  The 
oldest  evidence  on  the  sul^ect  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical 
Psalms  and  poems ;  Pss.  zxv.,  xzxiv., 
xxxvii.,  oxi.,  cxiL,  cxix.,  exlv. ;  Prov.  zxxL 
10-81 ;  Lam.  i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain 
that  the  number  of  the  letters  was  twenty- 
two,  as  at  present.  The  Arabic  alphabet 
ori^ally  consisted  of  the  same  number. 
It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the 
alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  first  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  letters.  The  legend,  as  told 
by  Pliny  (viL  56),  is  as  follows.  Cadmus 
brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  letters ; 
at  the  time  of  the  Trqjan  war  Palamedes 
added  four  others,  6,  B,  •,  Z,  and  Simouides 
of  MekM  four  more,  Z,  H,  f^,  Q^^WHtmg* 
flurtfHoXt,  fe, — The  oldest  documents  which 
contain  the  writing  of  a  Semitic  race  are  pro- 
bably the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  on 
which  are  impressed  the  cuneiform  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  they  were  ever  employed  by  the  He- 
brews. Wood  was  used  upon  some  occasions 
(Num.  xviL  8),  and  writing  tablets  of  box- 
wood are  mentioned  in  2  Esd.  xlv.  24.  The 
**  lead,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Job  xix. 
24,  is  supposed  to  have  been  poured  when 
melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone  made  by 
the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to  render 
it  durable.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was 
dressed  skin  in  some  form  or  other.  We 
know  that  the  dressing  of  skins  was  practised 
by  the  Hebrews  (Ex.  xxv.  5  ;  Lev.  xiii.  48), 
and  they  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
it  had  attained  great  perfection,  the  leather- 
oatters  oonstitating  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
divisions of  the  third  caste.  Perhaps  the 
Hebrews  may  have  borrowed,  among  their 
other  acquirements,  the  use  of  pi^yrus  ttcoa 
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the  Egyptians,  bnt  of  this  we  have  no  posi~ 
tive  evidence.  In  the  Bible  the  only  alla- 
Biont  to  the  use  of  papyrus  are  in  2  John  12t 
where  eharteSt  (A.V.  "paper")  occurs,  which 
refers  especially  to  papyrus  paper,  and  8  Mace, 
iv.  20,  where  oharteria  is  found  in  the  same 
sense.  Herodotus,  after  telling  as  that  the 
lonians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  ttom  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books 
•kins,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep-skins 
and  goat-skins  when  short  of  {taper.  Parch- 
ment was  used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  time  of  Josephns,  and  the 
fMnibratMe  of  2  Tim.  iv.  13,  were  skins  of 
parchment.  It  was  one  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be  written 
on  the  skins  of  dean  animals,  tame  or  wild, 
or  even  of  clean  birds.  The  skins  when 
written  upon  were  formed  into  rolls  {mXgU' 
Ufth;  Ps.  xl.  8;  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Jer. 
xxxvi.  14;  Es.  ii.  9;  Zech.  t.  1).  They 
were  rolled  upon  one  or  two  sticks  and  fost- 
ened  with  a  thread,  the  ends  of  which  were 
sealed  (Is.  xxix.  11 ;  Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  t.  1, 
&c).  The  rolls  were  generally  written  on 
one  side  only,  except  in  Es.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  t.  1. 
They  were  divideid  into  columns  (A.  Y. 
**  leaves,"  Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ;  the  upper  mar- 
gin was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers 
broad,  the  lower  not  less  than  four ;  and  a 
space  of  two  fingers'  breadth  was  to  be  left 
between  every  two  columns.  But  besides 
•kins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  per- 
manent kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood 
covered  with  wax  (Luke  i.  63)  eerved  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  Several  of 
these  were  fastened  together  and  formed 
volumes.  They  were  written  upon  with  a 
pointed  style  (Job  xix.  24),  eometimes  of 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2  ;  Jer.  viU.  8,  xvli.  1).  For 
harder  materials  a  graver  (Ex.  xxxli.  4 ;  Is. 
Tiii.  1)  was  employed.  For  parchment  or 
•kins  a  reed  was  used  (8  John  18 ;  8  Maco. 
iv.  20).  The  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi  18),  UtcraUy 
*' black,"  like  the  Greek  fU\ay  (2  Cor.  iiL  8 ; 
2  John  12 ;  8  John  18),  was  to  be  of  lamp- 
black dissolved  in  gall-Juice.  It  was  carried 
in  an  inkstand,  which  was  suspended  at  the 
girdle  (Es.  ix.  2,  8),  as  is  done  at  the  present 
day  in  the  East.  To  professional  scribes 
there  are  allusions  in  Ps.  xlv.  1 ;  Esr.  vii. 
6  ;  2  Esdr.  xlv.  24. 


XAN'THICUS.     (MoKTH.] 
XER'XES.     [Ahasuxkvb.] 


TARN.    The  notice  of  yam  is  contained  In 
an  extremely  obscure  passage  in  1 K.  x. 
28  (2  Chr.  i.  16).    The  Hebrew  Reoeived 


Text  is  questionable.  Gesenios  gives  the 
sense  of  "  number  "  as  applying  equally  to 
the  merchants  and  the  horses  : — '*  A  hattd  of 
the  king's  merchants  bought  a  drove  ((^ 
horses)  at  a  price." 

YEAR,  the  highest  ordinary  divisioa  of 
time.  Two  years  were  known  to,  and  appa- 
rently used  by,  the  Hebrews.  1.  A  year  of 
360  days  appears  to  have  been  in  nse  in 
Noah's  time,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  for  in 
that  narrative  the  interval  flrom  the  17th  day 
of  the  2nd  month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th 
of  the  same  year  appears  to  be  stated  to  be  a 
period  of  150  days  (Gen.  viL  )1,  24,  vUL  8, 
4,  comp.  18),  and,  as  tho  1st,  2nd,  7th,  aad 
10th  months  of  one  year  are  mentioned  (viiL 
13,  14,vU.ll,viii.  4,  5),  the  1st  day  of  the  lOtk 
month  of  this  year  being  separated  tmn  the 
1st  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  next  year 
by  an  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viU.  5,  6, 
10,  12,  18),  we  can  only  infer  a  year  of  12 
months.  A  year  of  860  days  is  the  rudest 
known.  It  is  formed  of  12  spurious  Innar 
months,  and  was  probably  the  parent  of  the 
lunar  year  of  854  days,  and  the  Vague  year 
of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  fhnn  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  thovgh  in 
some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and 
we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  year  is 
as  old  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  2.  The 
year  used  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  may  be  said  to  have  been  then 
instituted,  sinoe  a  current  month,  Abifa^  on 
the  14th  day  of  which  the  first  Passover  was 
kept,  was  then  made  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  The  essential  oharactaristica  of  this 
year  ean  be  clearly  determined,  though  we 
cannot  fix  those  of  any  single  year.  It  was 
essentially  solar,  for  the  offering  of  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  first-fhiits^harveet-inoduoe, 
and  ingathered  fruits,  was  fixed  to  certain 
days  of  the  year,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
periods  of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a  foast 
reckoned  ttom  one  of  the  former  days.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a  new  moon.  There  must 
therefore  have  been  some  method  of  a^lust- 
ment.  The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  how 
the  oommeneement  of  each  year  was  fixed. 
Probably  tiie  Hebrews  determined  their  new 
year's  day  by  the  observation  of  heliaeal  or 
other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to  nMrk 
the  right  time  of  the  solar  year.  It  follows, 
fhnn  the  determination  of  the  pmpn  new 
moon  of  the  first  month,  wtether  by  observa- 
tion of  a  steUar  phenomenon,  or  of  the  for- 
wardness of  the  crops,  that  the  method  of 
intercalation  can  only  have  been  that  in  use 
after  the  Captivity,  the  addition  of  a  thir- 
teenth month  whenever  the  twelfth  ended 
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too  long  before  the  equinox  for  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  to  be  made  at  the  time 
fixed.  The  later  Jews  had  two  oommenoe- 
ments  of  the  year,  whence  it  is  commonly 
but  inaocurately  said  that  they  had  two  years, 
the  sacred  year  and  the  dril.  We  pr^er  to 
speak  of  the  sacred  and  civil  reckonings.  The 
sacred  reckoning  was  that  instituted  at  the 
Exodus,  according  to  which  the  first  month 
was  Abib :  by  the  ciTil  reckoning  the  first 
month  was  the  seventh.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  two  ccMnmencements  was  thus 
exactly  half  a  year.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
was  a  change  of  oommenoement,  not  the 
Introduction  of  a  new  year,  and  that  thence- 
forward the  year  had  two  beginnings,  respec- 
tively at  about  the  vernal  and  the  autumnal 
equinoxea.— The  year  was  divided  into— 1. 
8t€uont.  Two  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  "summer"  and  "winter."  The  for- 
mer properly  means  the  time  of  cutting 
f^its,  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fhiits ; 
they  are  therefore  originally  rather  summer 
and  autumn  than  summer  and  winter.  But 
that  they  signify  ordinarily  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  year,  the  warm  and  cold 
seasons,  is  evident  fram  their  use  for  the 
whole  year  in  the  expression  "  smnmer  and 
winter  "  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  17  ;  Zeoh.  xiv.  8).  2. 
Months,  [Months.]     8.   Weekt,  [Wxzks.] 

YEAB,      SABBATICAL.        [Sabbatical 
Tbab.] 

TEAR  OF  JUBILEE.  [Jtoilwc,  Txab  of.] 
TOKE.  1.  A  well-known  implement  of 
husbandry,  is  fk«quently  used  metaphorically 
for  uilyection  {e.g.  1  K.  xiL  4,  9-11 ;  Is.  ix. 
4 ;  Jer.  v.  6) :  hence  an  "  iron  yoke  "  repre- 
sents an  unusually  galling  bondage  (Deut. 
xxviiL  48 ;  Jer.  xxviU.  13).  2.  A  pair  of 
oxen,  so  termed  aa  being  yoked  together 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7 ;  1  K.  xix.  19,  21).  The 
Hebrew  term  is  also  applied  to  asses  (Judg. 
xix.  10)  and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17),  and  even  to 
a  couple  of  riders  (Ii.  xxl.  7).  8.  The  term 
is  also  Implied  to  a  certain  amount  of  land 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  14),  equivalent  to  that  which  a 
couple  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day  (Is.  v.  < 
10;  A.  y.  "acre"),  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  >«^ifM. 


ZAAN'AIM,  THE  PLAIN  OF;  or,  more 
accurately,  "  the  oak  by  Zaanaim."  A 
tree — ^probabiy  a  sacred  tree— mentioned  aa 
marking  the  spot  near  which  Heber  the 
Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera  took  refuge 
in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situation  is 
defined  as  "  near  Kedesh,"  i,  #.  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  still  lingers  on 
the  high  ground,  north  of  Sttfed,  and  west  of 


tiie  Lake  of  d  Hulek.  The  Keri,  or  correo- 
tion,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substitutes  Zaanannim 
Ibr  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in 
Joeh.  xix.  SS. 

ZAAN'AN.     [Zbkak.] 

ZA'AVAN,  or  ZA'VAN,  a  Horite  chief,  son 
of  Eier  the  son  of  Seir  (Oen.  xxxvi.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  42). 

ZABADE'ANS,  an  Arab  tribe  who  were 
attacked  and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his 
way  back  to  Damascus  ft-om  his  ftnitless 
pursuit  of  the  army  of  Demetrius  (1  Maco. 
xii.  81).  Their  name  probably  survives  in 
the  village  ZebtUlnif,  standing  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  AntUibanus. 

ZA'BUD,  son  of  Nathan  (1  K.  iv.  5),  is 
described  as  a  priest  (A.  V.  "  principal  offi- 
oer  "),  and  as  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon 
the  confidential  post  of  "king's  fHend," 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Hushai  the  Ar- 
ehite  during  the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
87,xvi.  16;  1  Chr.  xxviL  38). 

ZAB'ULON,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
ZEBTLtrN  (Matt.  iv.  18,  15 ;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

ZACCHAE'US,  a  Ux-colleotor  near  Jericho, 
who  being  short  in  stature  climbed  up  into  a 
sycammv-tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
Jesus  as  He  passed  tiirough  that  place  (Luke 
xix.  1-10).  Zaeohaeus  was  a  Jew,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  his  name  and  ft*om  the  fiut 
that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly  aa 
"a  son  of  Abraham."  The  term  which 
designates  his  office^"  the  chief  among  the 
publicans" — is  unusual,  but  describes  him 
no  doubt  as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or 
tribute  in  the  district  of  Jericho,  where  he 
lived.  The  oflioe  must  have  been  a  lucrative 
one  in  such  a  region,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  Zacchaens  is  mmtioned  by  the  Evange- 
lists as  a  rich  man. 

ZACHARI'AH.  1.  Or  properly  Zbchabiah, 
was  son  of  Jeroboam  IL,  14th  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  last  of  the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a 
difficulty  about  the  date  of  his  reign.  Most 
chronologers  assume  an  interregnum  of  11 
years  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Zaoha- 
riah's  accession,  during  which  the  kingdom 
was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a  disputed 
succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the 
reign  of  a  resolute  ruler  like  Jeroboam,  and 
does  not  solve  the  diflbrence  between  2  K. 
xiv.  17  and  xv.  1.  We  are  reduced  to  sup- 
pose that  our  present  MSS.  have  here  incor- 
rect numbers,  to  substitute  18  for  27  in  2  K. 
XV.  1,  and  to  believe  that  Jeroboam  II. 
reigneid  82  or  53  years.  But  whether  we 
assume  an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  the 
MSS.,  we  must  place  Zachariah's  accession 
B.C.  771-2.  His  reign  lasted  only  six  months. 
He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  of  whioh 
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ShoUnm  iras  the  head,  and  by  whioh  Um 
prophecy  in  2  K.  z.  SO  was  aeocHnpUshed. — 
8.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Ab^ab,  HesaUah's 
mother  (2  E.  zvili.  2). 

ZACHARrAS.  1.  Father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5,  &o.).  [Johx  thx  Baptzst.] 
— 2.  Son  of  Barachias,  who^  oar  Lovd  says, 
was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar  and 
the  temple  (Matt,  zziii.  S5^;  Luke  zL  61). 
There  has  been  mnch  dispate  who  this  Zaeha- 
rias  was.  Many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  hare 
maintained  that  the  father  ef  John  the  Baptist 
is  the  person  to  whom  oar  Lord  alludes ;  but 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
(2  Chr.  zxiT.  20,  21).  The  name  of  the 
father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St 
Luke ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  name 
of  Barachias  crept  into  the  text  of  St.  Mat- 
thew firom  a  marginal  gloss,  a  eonfbsion 
baring  been  made  between  Zeohariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of 
Barachias  (Berechiah)  the  prophet. 

ZA'DOK  i/utt),  son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of 
the  two  chief  priests  in  the  time  of  Da^id, 
Abiathar  being  the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the 
house  of  Eleacar,  the  son  of  Aanm  (1  Chr. 
zxir.  3),  and  eleyenth  in  descent  trata 
Aaron  (1  Chr.  zii.  28).  He  Joined  Darid  at 
Hebron  after  Saul's  death  (I  Chr.  zii.  28), 
and  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  David  was 
InTiolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  ftom  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all 
the  Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied 
him,  and  it  was  only  at  the  king's  ez- 
press  command  that  they  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  became  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Arohi(e  (2  Sam.  zv.,  zvii.).  When  Absalom 
was  dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  per- 
sons who  persuaded  the  elders  of  Judah  to 
Invite  David  to  return  (2  Sam.  ziz.  11). 
When  Adon^ah,  in  David's  old  age,  set  up 
fonking,  and  had  persuaded  Joab>  and  Abia- 
thar, the  priest,  to  Join  his  party,  Zadok  was 
tmmoved,  and  was  employed  by  David  to 
anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  (1  K. 
i.).  And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewarded 
by  Solomon,  who  *'  thrust  out  Abiathar  fh>m 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord,"  and  **put  in 
Zadok  the  priest"  in  his  room  (1  K.  ii.  27, 
85).  From  this  time,  however,  we  hear 
little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  geoerid  terms  in 
the  enumeration  of  Solomcm's  officers  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
zziz.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  men- 
tioned. Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly 
equal  dignity  (2  Sam.  zv.  S5,  86,  ziz.  11). 
The  duties  of  the  office  were  divided.  Zadok 
ministered  before  the  Tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(I  Chr.  zvi.  89'  Abiathar  had  the  oare  of  the 


Ark  at  Jerusalem.'  Not,  however,  ezehiMrdy, 
as  appears  from  1  Chr.  zv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  zt. 
24,  2ft,  29. 

ZA'IB,  a  place  named,  in  2  K.  viiL  21 
only,  in  Uie  account  of  Joram'i  ezpeditke 
against  the  Edomites.  The  parallel  aeeouit 
in  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  zzi.  9)  agrees  with  this, 
ezoept  that  the  words  **to  Zair,"  are  omitted. 

ZAL'MON,  MOUNT,  a  wooded  emiaensf 
in  the  immediate  neighboarfaood  of  ShechcA 
(Judg.  iz.  48).  The  name  of  Dalmanutha 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corrnptioa  of  tftat 
of  Zalmon. 

ZAL'MONAH,  a  desert  -  statkm  of  ths 
Israelites  (Num.  zzziiL  41),  lies  on  the  csA 
side  of  Edom. 

ZAL'MUNNA.     [ZsaaB.] 

ZAM'ZUMMIMS,  the  Ammonite  name  for 
the  people,  who  by  others  were  calkd  Ks- 
PHAnc  (Deut.  iL  20)  only.  They  are  deseribed 
as  having  originally  been  a  powerfol  and 
numerous  nation  of  giants.  From  a  slight 
similarity  between  the  two  names,  and  fron 
the  mention  of  the  £mim  in  oonnfuion  with 
each,  it  is  cotOeotnred  that  the  Zamwi— lia 
are  identical  with  the  Zosim. 

Z.iNO'AH.  1.  A  town  of  Judah  in  the  She- 
fUah  or  plain  (Josh.  zv.  84 ;  Ifeh.  liL  IS, 
zL  80),  possibly  identical  with  Satt^m.—^  A 
town  of  Judah  in  the  highland  distxioC  (Josh. 
zv.  56),  not  improbably  identieal  with 
£km6tt,  about  10  miles  8.  of  Hebron. 

ZAPH'NATH-PAANE'AH,  a  name  given 
by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph  (Gen.  zii.  45).  As  the 
name  must  have  been  Egyptian,  it  has  beoi 
ezpbOned  tnm  the  Coptte  a»  meaoiB«  •*thi 
preserver  of  the  age.** 

ZA'PHON,  a  place  mentioMd  in  Um  mnm^ 
radon  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(Josh.  ziiL  27). 

ZA'BED,  THE  YALLKT  OF.     [Zaun.] 

ZAB'EPHATH,  the  residence  of  ^e  pro- 
phet ^ah  during  the  latter  part  ct  ths 
drought  (1  K.  zvii.  9,  10).  Beyoad  stating 
that  it  was  near  to,  or  dependent  on,  Zidoo, 
the  Bible  gives  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Obadiah  (ver.  20),  but  mcreiy 
as  a  Csnaanite  (that  is,  Fhoeoidan)  eity.  It 
is  represented  by  the  modem  vUlafe  of 
SUrthfend.  In  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appears 
under  the  Greek  liorm  of  Sazbpta  (Luke  Iv. 
26). 

ZARrBTAN.    Zazthah  (Josh.  ilL  16). 

ZA'BETH-SHA'HAE,  a  idaoe  menttoMd 
only  in  Josh.  ziiL  19,  in  the  catalogue  d  the 
towns  allotted  to  Reuben. 

ZAR'HITES,  THE,  a  branch  of  the  txiba  «f 
Judah:  descended  tnai  Zerah  the  aon  ef 
Judah  (Num.  zzvi  IS,  20;  Josh.  viL  17; 
1  Chr.  zzviL  11,  IS). 

ZART'ANAH  (1  K.  iv.  12).     [Zajrbajc.] 
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ZAB'THAN.  1.  A  place  in  the  drcle  of 
Jordan,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sncooth 
(1  K.  vii.  46).  2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the 
aoeoont  of  the  passaffe  of  the  Jordan  hy  the 
IsraeUtes  (Josh.  iii.  16),  where  the  A.  V.  has 
Zaretan.  8.  A  pUice  with  the  similar  name 
of  Zartanah  (1  K.  ir.  12).  4.  Farther,  in 
Chronicles  (2  Chr.  It.  17),  Zeredathah  is 
■abstitnted  for  Zartban ;  and  this  again  is  not 
impossibly  identical  with  the  Zererath  of  the 
story  of  Gideon  (Jadg.  TiL  22).  All  these 
spots  agree  in  proximity  to  the  Jordan,  bat 
beyond  this  we  are  absolately  at  Daolt  as  to 
their  position. 

ZA'VAN.     [Zaatak.] 

ZE'BAH  and  ZAL'MUNNA,  the  two 
"kings"  of  Midian  who  oommanded  the 
great  inrasion  of  Palestine,  and  who  iinally 
feU  by  the  hand  of  Gideon  himself  (Jadg.  TiiL 
5-21 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11). 

ZE'BAIM,  mentioned  in  the  oatalogne  of 
the  funilies  of  **  Solomon's  slates,"  who  re- 
tomed  traai  the  Captivity  with  Zembbabel 
(Esra  ii.  57  ;  Neh.  vii.  59). 

ZEB'EDEE,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the 
f&ther  of  the  Aposties  James  the  Great  and 
John  (Matt  It.  21),  and  the  husband  of 
Salome  (Matt.  xxviL  56  ;  Mark  zr.  40).  He 
probably  lived  either  at  Bethsalda  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has  been  in- 
ferred from  the  mention  of  his  "  hired  ser- 
vants "  (Mark  i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaint- 
ance between  the  ApoeUe  John  and  Annas  the 
high-priest  (John  xvili.  15)  that  the  flunily  of 
Zebedee  were  in  easy  circumstances  (comp. 
xiz.  27),  although  not  above  manual  labour 
(Matt.  iv.  21).  He  appears  only  once  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  namely  in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22 ; 
Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is  seen  in  his  boat 
with  his  two  sons  mending  their  nets. 

ZE'BOIM.  1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
"plain"  or  circle  of  Jordan.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8  ;  Deut.  zxix. 
23 ;  and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each  of  which  passages 
it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah,  or  placed 
next  it  in  the  lists.  Perhaps  represented  by 
7hl4a  Sebdant  a  name  attached  to  extensive 
ruins  on  the  high  ground  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Kerak.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name 
la  given  more  correctiy  in  the  A.  Y.  Zkboidc. 
— 0.  Thx  Vallxt  of  Zeboim,  a  ravine  or 
gorge,  apparently  east  of  Mishmash,  men- 
tioned only  in  1  Sam.  xiiL  18.  The  road 
running  fh»n  Michmash  to  the  east  is  specified 
as  **  the  road  of  the  border  that  looketh  to  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the  wilderness." 
The  wilderness  is  no  doubt  the  district  of  un- 
cultivated mounUin  tops  and  sides  which 
lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
and  the  Jordan  Valley.  In  that  very  district 
there  is  a  wild  gorge,  bearing  the  naske  of 

fte.  D.B. 


Shuk  ed-Dubba*,  "  ravine  of  the  hyena,"  the 
exact  equivalent  of  0e  hatUMbo*%m, 

ZEB'UDAH,  wife  of  Josiah  and  mother  of 
king  JehoiaUm  (2  K.  xxiii.  86). 

ZE'BUL,  chief  man  (A.  V.  "  ruler  ")  of  the 
eity  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
between  Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites 
(Judg.  ix.  28,  80,  86,  88,  41). 

ZEB'ULONITE,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

ZEBlJLUN  (a  habitoHon),  the  tenth  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  their  births  are  enumerated ;  the  sixth 
and  last  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  20,  xxxv.  28, 
xlvi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  U.  1).  His  birth  is  re- 
corded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19, 20.  Of  the  individual 
Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded.  The  list  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  ascribes  to  him  three  sons,  founders 
of  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (comp.  Num. 
xxvi.  26)  at  the  time  of  the  migration  to 
Egypt  The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was 
Eliab  son  of  Helen  (Num.  vii.  24) ;  at  Shiloh, 
Elisaphan  son  of  Pamach  (lb.  xxxiv.  25). 
Its  repreeentative  amongst  the  q;>ies  was 
Oaddiel  son  of  Sodl  (xiiL  10).  The  tribe  is 
not  recorded  to  have  taken  part,  for  evil  or 
good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the  wandering 
or  the  conquest  Judah,  Joseph,  Benjamin, 
had  acquired  the  south  and  the  centre  of  tiie 
country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest 
of  the  remaining  portions.  It  is  perhaps  im- 
possible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
exactiy  to  define  its  limits ;  but  the  statement 
of  Josephus  is  probably  in  the  main  correct, 
that  it  reached  on  the  one  side  to  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  and  on  the  other  to  Carmel  and 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  south  it  was 
bounded  by  Issaohar,  who  lay  in  the  great 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Klshon  ;  on  the  north 
it  had  Naphtali  and  Asher.  The  fkct  recog- 
nised by  Josephus  that  Zebulun  extended  to 
the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned  or 
implied,  as  ftur  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  Situated 
so  far  firom  the  centre  of  government,  Zebulun 
remains  throughout  the  history,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  the  obscurity  which  envelopes  the 
whole  of  the  northern  tribes.  That  ex- 
ception, however,  is  a  remarkable  one.  The 
conduct  of  the  tribe  during  the  struggle  with 
Sisera,  when  they  fought  with  desperate 
valour  side  by  side  with  their  brethren  of 
Naphtali,  was  such  as  to  draw  down  the 
especial  praise  of  Deborah,  who  singles  them 
out  from  all  the  other  tribes  (Judg.  v.  18). 
A  similar  reputation  is  alluded  to  in  the  men- 
tion'of  the  tribe  among  those  who  attended 
the  inauguration  of  David's  reign  at  Hebron 
(1  Chr.  xiL  88).  The  same  passage,  how- 
ever, shows  that  they  did  not  negleot  the 
2  & 
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arts  of  peace  (rer.  40).  We  are  nowhere 
directly  told  that  the  people  of  Zebolun  were 
earried  off  to  Assjria. 

ZECHARI'AH.  1.  The  elerenth  in  order 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  He  is  called 
in  his  prophecy  the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the 
grandson  of  Iddo,  whereas  in  the  Book  of 
Ezra  (t.  1,  Ti.  14)  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Iddo.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  as 
the  prophet  himself  mentions  his  father's 
name,  whereas  the  Book  of  Eara  mentions 
only  Iddo,  that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and 
that  there  was  now  no  interTening  lii^  be- 
tween the  grandfather  and  the  grandson. 
Zechariah,  like  Jeremiah  and  Esckiel  before 
him,  was  priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems 
to  have  entered  upon  his  office  while  yet 
young  (Zech.  ii.  4),  and  must  have  been  bom 
in  Babylon,  whence  he  returned  with  the  first 
caravan  of  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua.  It  was  in  the  eighth  month,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  that  he  first  publicly 
discharged  his  office.  In  this  he  acted  in 
concert  with  Haggai.  Both  prophets  had  the 
same  great  object  before  them ;  both  directed 
all  their  energies  to  the  building  of  the  Second 
Temple.  To  their  influence  we  find  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed.  "And  the  elders  of  the  Jews 
builded,"  it  is  said,  "and  they  prospered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the  pro- 
phet, and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo  "  (Ear.  vi. 
14).  If  the  later  Jewish  accounts  may  be 
trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well  as  Haggai,  was  a 
member  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  The  Book 
of  Zechariah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of 
three  principal  parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps. 
Ix.-xi.,  chaps,  xii.-xiv.  I.  The  first  of  these 
divisions  is  allowed  by  all  critios  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 
It  consists,  first,  of  a  short  introduction  or 
prefhoe,  in  which  tiie  prophet  announces  his 
commission ;  then  of  a  series  of  visions,  de- 
scriptive of  all  those  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  the 
pledge  and  sure  foundation ;  and  finally  of  a 
discourse,  delivered  two  years  later,  in  reply  to 
questions  respecting  the  observance  of  certain 
established  fasts.  II.  The  remainder  of  the  Book 
consists  of  two  sections  of  about  equal  length, 
ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiv.,  each  of  wldoh  has  an 
inscription.  1.  In  the  first  section  he  threatens 
Damascus  and  the  Sea-ooast  of  Palestine  with 
misfortune ;  but  declares  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  protected.  The  Jews  who  are  still  in  cap- 
.tivity  shall  return  to  their  land.  2.  The 
Second  Section^  xii.-xiv.,  is  entitled  f'the 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  for  Israel." 
But  IgTMl  is  here  used  of  the  nation  at  large, 
not  of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judab  Indeed 
the  prophecy  which  follows  concerns  Jndah 


and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  bebotds 
the  near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when 
Jerusalem  should  be  hard  pressed  byenemi». 
But  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  ave 
them,  and  all  the  nations  which  gather  theei- 
selves  against  Jerusalem  shaU  be  destroyed. 
Maqy  modem  critics  maintain  that  the  later 
chapters,  firom  the  9th  to  the  14th,  were 
written  by  some  other  prophet,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  exile.  We  must  refer  to  the  larger 
Dictionary  for  an  account  of  the  arguments 
both  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
later  chapters.— S.  Son  of  the  high-priest 
Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20),  and  therefore  the  king's 
cousin.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah 
probably  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  check  the  reaction  in  fitvoor  of 
idolatry  which  immediately  followed,  he  fidl 
a  victim  to  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him 
by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  in  the  eoort  of 
the  Temple.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
*'  Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,**  who  was  slain 
between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt, 
xxiii.  85).  [Zacharias,  No.  2.] — 3.  The  son 
of  Jebereohiah,  who  was  taken  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  as  one  of  the  "  faithful  witnesses  to 
record,"  when  he  wrote  concerning  Maber- 
shalal-hash-bas  (Is.  viiL  2).  He  may  have 
been  the  Levite  of  the  same  name,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hesekiah  assisted  in  the  purification 
of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  Another 
conjecture  is  that  he  is  the  same  as  Zechariah 
the  father  of  Ab^ah,  the  queen  of  Abas. 

ZEDAiy,  one  of  t&e  landmarks  on  the 
north  border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  promised 
by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  8}  and  as  restored  by 
Esekiel  (xlvU.  15).  A  place  named  Sidid 
exists  to  the  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  AntiUbanus,  about  50  miiea 
E.N.E.  of  Saalbee.  This  maybe  identioal 
with  Zedad. 

ZEDEKrAH.  1.  The  last  king  of  Jndah 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by 
his  wife  Hamutal,  and  therefore  own  brother 
to  Jehoahas  (2  K.  xxiv.  18  ;  comp.xxiiL  31). 
His  original  name  had  been  Mattamiah, 
which  was  changed  to  Zedekiah  by  Nebndttd- 
nezsar,  when  he  carried  oflT  his  nephew  Jehoi- 
aohim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on  tin 
throne  of  Jemsalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  21 
years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  diarge 
of  an  impoverished  kingdom  (b.c  597).  His 
history  is  contained  in  a  short  sketch  of  the 
events  of  his  reign  given  in  2  K.  xxiv.  17-xxt. 
7,  and  with  some  trifling  variations,  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  1-7,  lii.  1-11,  together  with  the  still 
shorter  summary  in  2  Chr.  xzxvL  10,  ftc; 
and  also  in  Jer.  xzL  xxiv.  xxvii.  xxviiL  xxix. 
xzxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxviL  xxxviiL  aad 
£c.  xvt  11-21.    Fromtheeeititeridentthst 
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Zedekiah  was  a  man  not  so  rnnoh  bad  at 
heart  as  weak  in  will.  It  is  evident  from  Jer. 
xxrii.  and  xxviii.  that  the  earlier  portion  of 
Zedekiah's  reign  was  marked  by  an  agitation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  against  the 
Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
taken  the  lead,  since  tn  the  fonrth  year  of 
Zedekiah's  reign  we  find  ambassadors  f^om  all 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms —Tyre,  Sidon, 
Edom,  and  Moab— at  his  court,  to  consult  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  This  happened 
either  during  the  king's  absence  or  immedi- 
ately  after  his  return  f^cm  Babylon,  whither 
he  went  on  some  errand,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  named,  but  which  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadneziar 
to  his  contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  U.  69).  The 
first  act  of  overt  rebellion  of  which  any  record 
survives  was  the  formation  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
enmity  with  Babylon.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence it  brought  on  Jerusalem  an  immediate 
invasion  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  mention  of 
this  event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii. 
5-11,  xxxiv.  21,  and  Ex.  xvii.  15-20;  but 
Josephus  (x.  7,  §3)  relates  it  more  fully,  and 
gives  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  namely  the 
eighth  year  of  Zedekiah.  It  appears  that 
Nebuchadnexxar,  being  made  aware  of  Zede- 
kiah's defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent 
an  army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done, 
and  the  whole  country  reduced,  except  Jeru- 
salem and  two  strong  places  in  the  western 
plain,  Lachish  and  Azekah,  which  still  held 
out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7 ). — In  the  meantime  Pharaoh 
bad  moved  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally.  On 
hearing  of  his  approach  the  Chaldeans  at  once 
raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite  to 
reassert  their  power  over  the  king.  How 
long  the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jeru- 
salem we  are  not  told.  All  we  certainly  know 
is  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of 
Zedekiah's  ninth  y«u:  the  Chaldeans  were 
again  before  the  walls  (Jer.  lii.  4).  From  this 
time  forward  the  siege  progressed  slowly  but 
surely  to  its  consummation.  Zedekiah  again 
interfered  to  preserve  the  life  of  Jeremiah 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  princes  (xxxviii. 
7-13),  and  then  occurred  the  interview 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet,  which 
affords  so  good  a  clue  to  the  condition  of  abject 
dependence  into  which  a  long  course  of  op- 
position had  brought  the  weak-minded  mon- 
arch. While  the  king  was  hesitating  the  end 
was  rapidly  coming  nearer.  The  city  was 
Indeed  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
bread  had  for  long  been  consumed  (Jer. 
xxxviii.   9),  and  all  the  terrible  expedients 


had  been  tried  to  which  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  a  besieged  town  are  forced  to  resort 
in  such  cases.  At  last,  after  sixteen  dreadftU 
months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  The  wretched 
renuiants  of  the  army  quitted  the  city  in  the 
dead  of  night;  and  as  the  Chaldean  army 
entered  the  city  at  one  end,  the  king  and  his 
wives  fled  tcom  it  by  the  opposite  Gate.  They 
took  the  road  towards  the  Jordan,  but  were 
overtaken  near  Jericho,  and  carried  to  Nebu- 
ohadnezsar  who  was  then  at  Riblah,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon.  Nebu- 
ebadneuar,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  char- 
acteristic of  those  cruel  times,  ordered  the 
sons  of  Zedekiah  to  be  killed  before  him,  and 
lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out  (b.o.  586). 
He  was  then  loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and 
at  a  later  period  taken  to  Babylon,  where  he 
died.— S.  Son  of  Chenaanah,  a  prophet  at  the 
court  of  Ahab,  head,  or,  if  not  head,  virtual 
leader  of  the  college.  He  appears  but  once, 
viz.,  as  spokesman  when  the  prophets  are 
consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his  pro- 
posed expedition  to  Ramoth-Oilead  (1  K. 
xxii. ;  2  Chr.  xviii.).— 3.  The  son  of  Maaseiah, 
a  falsia  prophet  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). 
—4.  The  son  of  Hananiah,  one  of  the  princes 
of  Judah  in  the  Ume  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
12). 

ZREB.     [Orsb.] 

ZE'LAH,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xvili.  28),  contained  the  family  tomb 
of  Kish  the  father  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xx^.  14). 

ZEL'EK,  an  Ammonite,  one  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  89). 

ZELOPH'EHAD,  son  of  Hepher,  son  of 
Gilead,  son  of  Machir,  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
xvii.  3).  He  was  apparently  the  second  son, 
of  his  father  Hepher  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  Zelo- 
phehad  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Hoses,  but 
died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did  the  whole  of 
that  generation  (Num.  xiv.  35,  xxvii.  3).  On 
his  death  without  male  heirs,  his  five  daugh- 
ters, Just  after  the  second  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazar 
to  claim  the  inheritance  of  their  father  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  claim  was  admitted  by 
divinedirection(Num.  xxvi.  83, xxvii.  I-ll). 

ZELO^ES,  the  epithet  given  to  the  Apostle 
Simon  to  distinguish  him  trcm  Simon  Petor 
(Luke  vi.  15).     [Cakaamitb;  Sdiom  5.] 

ZEL'ZAH,  a  place  named  once  only  (1 
Sam.  X.  2),  as  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin, 
close  to  Rachel's  sepulchre. 

ZEMARA'IM,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Bei^amin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  perhaps  identical 
with  Mov!(T  ZitMARAiv,  which  was  "in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  that  is  to  say  within  the 
general  district  of  the  highlands  of  that  great 
tribe  (2  Chr.  xiU.  4). 

ZEM'ABITE,  THE,  one  of  the  Hamite 
3  K  2 
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tribes  wbo  in  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  z. 
(ver.  18)  and  1  Chron.  i.  (ver.  16),  are  repre- 
sented as  **son8  of  Canaan."  Nothing  is 
certainly  known  of  this  ancient  tribe.  The 
old  interpreters  place  them  at  KmewMi,  the 
modem  Hums. 

ZEN  AN',  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  Jndah, 
situated  in  the  district  of  the  Shefdlah  (Josh. 
XT.  87).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Za- 
ANAN  (Mlc.  i.  11). 

ZE'NAS,  a  believer,  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  context,  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  IS  in 
connexion  with  Apollos.  He  is  further  de- 
scribed as  "the  lawyer.*'  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  Zenas  was  a  Roman 
Jurisconsult  or  a  Jewish  doctor. 

ZEPHANI'AH.  1.  The  ninth  In  order  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets.  His  pedigree 
is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah 
(i.  1),  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of 
that  name.  In  chap.  i.  the  utter  desolation 
of  Judaea  is  predicted  as  a  Judgment  for 
idolatry,  and  neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury 
of  the  princes,  and  the  violence  and  deceit  of 
their  dependents  (3-9).  The  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  insolence  of  the  people  is  con- 
trasted with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath 
(10-18).  Ch.  ii.  contains  a  call  to  repent- 
ance (1-3),  with  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the  visitation 
(4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judah,  Moab,  Am- 
mon,  are  threatened  with  perpetual  deetruc- 
tion  (8-15).  In  chap.  iii.  the  prophet  ad- 
dresses Jerusalem,  which  he  reproves  sharply 
for  vice  and  disobedience  (1-7).  He  then 
concludes  with  a  series  of  promises  (8-20). 
The  chief  characteristics  of  this  book  are  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the 
grace,  energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and 
the  rapid  and  effective  alternations  of  threats 
and  promises.  The  general  tone  of  the  last 
portion  is  Messianic,  but  without  any  specific 
reference  to  the  person  of  our  Lord.  The 
date  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  inscription ; 
vis.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  trom  642  to  611  b.o. 
It  is  most  probable,  moreover,  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  delivered  before  the  18th  year  of 
Josiah.— 8.  The  son  of  Maiiseiah  (Jer.  xxi.  1), 
and  BOffon  or  second  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah.  He  succeeded  Jehoiada  (Jer.  xxix. 
25,  26),  and  was  probably  a  ruler  of  the 
Temple,  whose  office  it  was  among  others  to 
punish  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  appealed  to  by  She- 
maiah  the  Nehelamite  to  punish  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxix.  29).  Twice  was  he  sent  from 
Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah  the  issue  of 
the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans  (Jer. 
xxl.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 


the  people  (Jer.  xxxvii.  8).  On  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah 
(Jer.  m.  24,  27 ;  2  K.  xxv.  18,  21).— 3* 
Father  of  Josiah  2  (Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of 
Hen,  according  to  the  reading  of  thB  reoeived 
text  of  Zech.  vl.  14. 

ZEPHATH'.     [HoBMAH.] 

ZE'PHATHAH,  THE  VALLEY  OP,  the 
spot  in  which  Asa  Joined  battle  with  Zerah 
the  Ethiopian  (2  Chr.  xiv.  10  only). 

ZE'PHO,  son  of  Eliphax  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
XXX vi.  11),  and  one  of  the  "dukes,"  or  phy- 
larohs,  of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).  In  1  Cbx, 
L  86  he  is  called  Zsphi. 

ZER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  85  only),  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  ct  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth. 

ZEltAH,  a  son  of  Renel  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  18 ;  1  Chr.  L  87),  and  one  of  the 
•«  dukes  "  or  phylarohs,  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi  17). 

ZE'RAH.  1.  Less  properly,  Zabah,  twin 
son,  with  his  elder  brother  Pharez,  of  Judah 
and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  80  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6  ; 
Matt  L  8).  His  descendants  were  called 
Zarhites,  Earahites,  and  Ixrahites  (Num. 
xxvi.  20;  IK.  iv.  81 ;  1  Chr.  xxvlL  8, 11). 
— 8.  Son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24),  called 
ZoHAm  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10.— 8.  The  Ethiopian 
or  Cushite,  an  invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by 
Asa  about  b.c.  941.  [Asa.]  Zerah  is  pro- 
bably the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second 
king  of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty;  or 
perhaps  more  probably  Usarken  IL,  bit 
second  successor. 

ZER'ED  (Deut.  ii.  18,  14)  or  ZAR'ED 
(Num.  xxL  12),  a  brook  or  valley  running 
into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  S.E.  comer,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  with  some  probability  suggests 
as  identical  with  the  Wady  el-Ahty.  It  lay 
between  Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of 
the  proper  term  of  the  Israelites'  wandering 
(Deut.  ii.  14). 

ZER'EDA,  the  native  plaoe  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xi.  26).  Zeredah  has  been  supposed 
to  be  identi(»d  with  Zbrkdathah  and  Za&- 
THAK  or  Zartahah.  But  the  two  last  were 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah 
was,  according  to  the  repeated  statement  of 
the  LXX.  on  Mount  Ephraim. 

ZERE'DATHAH  (2  Chr.  iv.   17).     [Zam- 

TBAN.] 

ZER'ERATH  (Judg.vii.  22). '  [Zarthaic.] 
ZERUB'BABEL  {bom  at  Babel,  i.  e.  Baiy- 
km),  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  He  was  appointed 
by  the  Persian  king  to  the  otSLce  of  governor 
of  Judaea.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zemb- 
babel's  great  work,  which  he  set  about  im« 
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mediately,  wu  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 
After  maoh  opposition  [see  Nkhbmiah],  and 
many  hindrances  and  delays,  the  Temple  waa 
at  lengrth  finished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius, 
and  was  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  re- 
joioing.  [TxMPLR.]  The  only  other  works 
of  Zembbabel  which  we  learn  firom  Scripture 
are  the  restoration  of  the  courses  of  priests 
and  LeTites,  and  of  the  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  according  to  the  institution  of 
David  (Ect.  tI.  18 ;  Neh.  xii.  47) ;  the  re- 
gistering the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  viL  5) ;  and  the 
keeping  of  a  Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Darius,  with  which  last  event  ends  all  that 
we  know  of  the  life  of  Zerubbabel.  His 
apocryphal  history  is  told  in  1  Esdr.  iiL-vii. 
The  exact  parenUge  of  Zerubbabel  is  a  little 
obscure,  tram  his  being  always  called  the 
son  of  Shealtiel  (Esr.  liL  3,  8,  v.  2,  &o. ; 
nagg.  LI,  12,  14,  &o.),  and  appearing  as 
such  in  the  genealogies  of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  13; 
Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  he  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  Shealtiel 
or  SalathiePs  brother,  and  consequently  as 
SalathiePs  nephew.  It  is  of  more  moment 
to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew  deduces 
his  line  fh>m  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St.  Luke 
deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Zerub- 
babel was  the  legal  successor  and  hdr  of 
Jeconiah*s  royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri, 
and  the  lineal  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son 
of  David.  In  the  N.  T.  the  name  appears 
in  the  Greek  form  of  Zohobabbl. 

ZERU'IAH,  the  mother  of  the  three  lead- 
ing heroes  of  David's  army — Abishai,  Joab, 
and  Asahel— known  as  the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah." 
She  and  Abigail  are  specified  in  1  Chr.  ii.  18- 
17  as  **  sisters  of  the  sons  of  Jesse"  (v.  16). 
The  expression  is  in  itself  enough  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  a  daughter  of 
Jesse,  a  suspicion  which  is  corroborated  by 
the  statement  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail 
was  the  daughter  of  Nahash.  [Nabasb.]  Of 
Zeruiah's  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible. 

ZI'BA,  a  person  who  plays  a  prominent 
part,  though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in 
one  of  the  episodes  of  David's  history  (3  Sam. 
ix.  3-13,  xvi.  1-4,  xix.  17,  39).     [Mkphi- 

•OSHKTH.] 

ZIB'EON,  fkther  of  Anah,  whose  daughter 
Aholibamah  was  Esau's  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3). 
Although  called  a  Hivite,  he  is  probably  the 
same  as  Zibeon  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(vers.  20,  34,  29  ;  1  Chr.  i.  S8,  40). 

ZID'DIM,  a  fortified  town  in  the  allotment 
ct  NaphUU  (Josh.  xix.  35). 

2I1X>N  or  Sl'DON  (Gen.  x.  19, 15  ;  Josh. 
zL  8»  xix.  38  ;  Judg.  i.  81,  xviii.  38 ;  Joel 
ill.  4  (It.  4] ;  la  xxiii.  2,  4,  IS ;  Jer.  xzt. 


32,  xxviL  8 ;  Eg.  xxvlU.  31,  33 ;  Zech.  ix. 
3  ;  Matt  xi.  31,  33,  xv.  21 ;  Luke  vL  17,  x. 
13, 14  ;  Mark  Ui.  8,  vU.  24,  31).— An  ancient 
and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  less  than  20 
English  miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  Its 
Hebrew  name,  7Wrf(fn,  signifies  "Fishing," 
or  "Fishery."  Its  modem  name  is  Saida, 
It  is  situate  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the 
Lebanon  and  the  sea.  From  a  Biblical  point 
of  view,  this  dty  is  inferior  in  interest  to  its 
neighbour  Tyre ;  though  in  early  times  Zidon 
was  the  most  influential  of  the  two  dties. 
This  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
by  the  sUtement  that  Zidon  was  the  first- 
bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and  is  implied 
in  the  name  of  "Great  Zidon,"  or  "the  Me- 
tropolis Zidon,"  which  is  twice  given  to  it  in 
Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It  is  confirmed,  like- 
wise, by  Zidonians  being  used  as  the  generie 
name  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xiii.  6;  Judg.  xviii.  7);  and  by  the  reason 
assigned  for  there  being  no  deliverer  to  Laish 
when  its  peaceable  inhabitants  were  massa- 
cred, that  "  it  was  far  from  Zidon  ;  "  whereas, 
if  Tyre  had  been  then  of  equal  importance,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  mention 
Tyre,  which  professed  substantially  the  same 
religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  From  the  time  of  Solomon 
to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnexsar  Zidon  is 
not  often  directly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to 
Tyre.  When  the  people  called  "  Zidonians  " 
is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems  that  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant 
(1  K.  V.  6,  xvi.  31,  xi.  1,  6,  83 ;  3  K.  xxiii. 
18).  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Zidon 
itselA  the  city  properly  so  called,  was  threa- 
tened by  Joel  (iii.  4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxviL 
8).  Still,  all  that  is  known  respecting  it 
during  the  epoch  is  very  scanty,  amounting  to 
scarcely  more  than  that  one  of  its  sources  of 
gain  was  trade  in  slaves,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants did  not  shrink  ttom  selling  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine ;  that  the  city  was  governed 
by  kings  (Jer.  xxvii.  3  and  xxv.  22) ;  that, 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnexsar, 
it  had  furnished  mariners  to  Tyre  (Es.  xxviL 
8) ;  that,  at  one  period  it  was  subject,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ;  and  that, 
when  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seised  the  opportunity  to 
revolt.  During  the  Persian  domination, 
Zidon  seems  to  have  attained  its  highest 
point  of  prosperity  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that, 
towards  the  close  of  that  period,  it  tar  ex- 
celled all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  importance.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  long  siege  of  Tyre  by  Neboohadnexrar 
had  tended  not  only  to  weaken  and  impo- 
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rerish.  Tyre,  but  likewise  to  enrich  Zidon  at 
the  expense  of  Tyre.  Its  prosperity  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  an  nnsuceessfol  revolt 
against  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  (b.c.  851).  Forty  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
flames.  Sidon,  howeyer,  gradually  reootered 
from  the  blow,  and  became  again  a  flourish- 
ing town.  It  is  about  flfty  miles  distant 
from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most  northern 
city  which  is  mentioned  in  connezion  with 
Christ's  journeys. 

ZIF.     (1  K.  Ti.  37.)     [MoKTH.] 

ZIK'LAG,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  towns  of  Jndah  in  Josh,  xr.,  and 
occurs,  in  the  same  connexion,  amongst  the 
places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next 
encounter  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xxriL  6),  when  it  was  at 
Darid's  request,  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Achish  king  of  Oath.  He  resided  there  for  a 
year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7  ;  I  Sam.  xxxi. 
14,  26 ;  1  Chr.  xU.  1,  20).  It  was  there  he 
received  the  news  of  Saul's  death  (2  Sam.  1. 
1,  It.  10).  He  then  relinquished  it  for 
Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is  finally  mentioned 
as  being  reinhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah 
after  their  return  fh>m  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  The  situation  of  the  town  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  we  only  know  for  cer- 
tain that  it  was  in  the  south  country. 

ZIL'LAH.     [Lamxoh.] 

ZIL'PAH,  a  Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  his 
daughter  Leah  as  an  attendant  (Gen.  xxix. 
24),  and  by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a  concubine. 
She  wA  the  mother  of  Gad  and  Asher  (Gen. 
XXX.  9-18,  xxxT.  26,  xxxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

ZIM'RAN,  the  eldest  son  of  Ketnrah  (Gen. 
xxY.  2  ;  1  Chr.  i.  82).  His  descendants  are 
not  mentioned,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  a  tribe. 

ZIM'RI.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a  Simeonite 
chieftain,  slain  by  Phinehas  with  the  Midia- 
nitish  princess  Coxbi  (Num.  xxr.  14). — 8. 
Fifth  sorereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  of  which  he  occupied  the  throne  for 
the  brief  period  of  seren  days  in  the  year 
B.C.  980  or  929.  Originally  in  command  of 
half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he  gained 
the  crown  by  the  murder  of  king  £lah  son  of 
Baasha.  But  the  army  which  at  that  time 
was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of  Gibbe- 
thon,  when  they  heard  of  Elah's  murder, 
proclaimed  their  general  Omri  king.  He 
immediately  marched  against  Tirzah,  and 
took  the  city.  Zimri  retreated  into  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  late  king's  palace,  set  it  on  fire 
and  perished  in  the  ruins  (1  K.  xvi.  9-20). 

ZIN,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
dsoert  tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  OhSr, 


and  Arabah  on  the  E.,  and  the  general  pla- 
teaqr^of  the  Tik  which  stretches  westwaxd. 
The  country  in  question  consists  of  two  or 
three  successive  terraces  of  mountain  eo^ 
verging  to  an  aonte  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea's 
soutiiem  verge,  towards  which  also  tbey 
slope.  KadMh  lay  in  it,  and  here  also  Idn- 
mea  was  conterminous  with  Judah;  since 
Kadmh  was  a  city  in  the  border  of  Sdosa 
(see  Kadbsh  ;  Num.  xiiL  21,  xx.  1,  xxvii. 
14,  xxxiU.  36,  xxxiv.  8  ;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

ZI'ON.      [JxnOSALKM.] 

ZI'OR,  a  town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  54).  It  belongs  to  tbe 
same  group  with  Hebron. 

ZIPH,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Judah. 
1.  In  the  south ;  named  between  Ithnan  and 
Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history,  nor  has  any  trace  of  it 
been  met  with.— 8.  In  tbe  highland  di«trict : 
named  between  Garmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv. 
55).  The  place  is  immortalised  by  its  con- 
nexion with  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24, 
xxvi.  2).  These  passages  show,  that  at  that 
time  it  had  near  it  a  wilderness  (i.<.  a  wa^ 
pasture-ground)  and  a  wood.  Tb^  latter  bat 
disappeared,  but  the  former  remains.  Tbe 
name  of  Z^  is  found  about  three  ndlea  S.  of 
Hebron,  attached  to  a  rounded  hill  of  sooie 
100  feet  in  height,  which  is  caUed  TtUZSf. 
In  the  A.  y.  its  inhabitants  are  called  in  ooe 
passage  the  Ziphims  (Ps.  liv.),  bat  more 
usaally  the  Ziphites  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  19; 
xxvi.  1). 

ZIPH'RON,  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Promised  Land  as  qiecUled  by  Hoses 
(Num.  xxxiv.  9). 

ZIP'POR,  father  of  Balak  king  of  Xoab 
(Num.  xxU.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxilL  18;  Josh, 
xxiv.  9  ;  Judg.  xL  25). 

ZIP'PORAH,  daughter  of  Renel  or  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moees,  and 
mother  of  his  two  sons  Oershom  and  EUescr 
(Ex.  ii.  21,  iv.  25,  xviiL  2 ;  comp.  6).  Tbs 
only  incident  recorded  in  her  life  is  that  of 
the  «ircmrocision  of  Oershom  (iv.  24-26). 

ZIZ,  THE  CLIFF  OF,  the  pass  by  whieb 
the  horde  of  Hoabites,  Ammonites,  and  Me- 
hunim,  made  their  way  up  ftom  the  shores  of 
the  DMd  Sea  to  the  wilderness  of  Judah  near 
Tekoa  (2  Chr.  xx.  16  only;  comp.  20).  It 
was  the  pass  of  Ain  /ufy — ^the  very  same 
route  which  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  their 
marauding  expeditioas  at  the  present  day. 

ZO'AN,  an  ancient  city  of  lower  Egypt, 
called  Tanis  by  the  Greeks.  It  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Its  name  indicates  a  place  of  departare 
from  a  country,  and  hence  it  has  beat  id^ 
tifled  with  Avaris,  the  capital  of  the  Shepherd 
dynasty  in  Egypt    We  read  in  the  book  d 
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Komben  that  **  Hebron  was  built  seren  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt**  (xiii.  22),  whiob  tends 
to  establish  the  identity  of  Avaris  and  Zoan, 
•Inee  we  know  that  Hebron  was  already  built 
in  Abraham's  time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion 
may  be  dated  about  the  same  period.  Sup- 
posing that  the  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Israelites  belonged  to  tbe  Shepherds,  it  would 
be  natural  for  him  to  reside  at  Zoan;  and 
this  eity  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
Plagues  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leare  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  nar- 
ratire  in  Exodus  as  that  where  Pharaoh 
dwelt  (Ps.  IxxTiii.  42,  48).  Tanis  gave  its 
name  to  the  xxist  and  xxtiird  dynasties,  and 
hence  its  mention  in  Isaiah  (xix.  13,  xxx.  4). 
'*I  will  set  fire  in  Zoan"  (xxx.  14),  where 
it  occurs  among  the  cities  to  be  UJcen  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

ZO'AR,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was 
BxLA  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate 
c<nmexion  with  the  cities  of  the  "plain  of 
Jordan" — Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10 ;  but  not  x.  19).  In 
the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to 
Lot  (xix.  22,  23,  SO).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Moees  as  one  of  the 
landmarks  which  bounded  his  riew  Arom 
Pisgah  (Deut.  xxziv.  3),  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  the  time  both  of  Isaiah 
(xT.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These  are 
all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 
It  waa  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
tour  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the 
"  plain  *»  or  "  circle  "  "  of  the  Jordan,*'  and 
the  narratiTe  of  Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies 
that  it  was  very  near  to  Sodom  (ver.  15,  23, 
27).  The  definite  position  of  Sodom  is,  and 
probably  will  always  be,  a  mystery,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
was  at  the  north  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
that  the  cities  of  the  plain  must  therefore 
have  been  situated  there  instead  of  at  the 
•outhem  end  of  the  lake,  as  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  they  were.     [Sodom.] 

ZC/BA,  or  ZO'BAH,  the  name  of  a  portion 
of  Syria,  which  formed  a  separate  kingdom  in 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  monarchs,  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon.  It  probably  was  eastward  of 
Ooele-Syria,  and  extended  thence  north-east 
and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to,  the  Eu- 
phrates. We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the  time 
of  Sanl,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
aeparate  country,  governed  apparently  by  a 
number  of  kings  who  owned  no  common  head 
or  chief  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  than  this,  we  find  Zobah  under  a  single 
ruler,  Badadeaer,  son  of  Behob.  He  had 
wan  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii. 


10),  and  held  various  petty  Syrian  princes  as 
vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam.  x.  19).  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3)  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army, 
and  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  seven 
hundred  (seven  thousand,  1  Chr.  XvilL  4) 
horsemen,  and  20,000  footmen.  Hadadezer's 
allies,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  were  defeated 
in  a  great  battle.  The  wealth  of  Zobah  is 
very  apparent  in  the  narrative  of  this  cam- 
paign. It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Syrians 
of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary  on 
this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence. At  any  rate  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  again  in  arms  against  David.  The  war 
was  provoked  by  the  Ammonites,  who  hired 
the  services  of  the  Syrians  of  Zobah.  The 
allies  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Joab, 
who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  person  (2  Sam. 
X.  9).  Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  a  last  effort 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16).  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Helam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their 
new  allies  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Zobah,  however,  though  subdued,  continued 
to  cause  trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A  man 
of  Zobah,  Bezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  him- 
self master  of  Damascus,  where  he  proved  a 
fierce  adversary  to  Israel  all  through  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23-25).  Solomon 
also  was,  it  would  seem,  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Zobah  itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  This  is 
the  last  that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture. 
The  name,  however,  is  found  at  a  later  date 
in  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  where  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  seema  to  intervene  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus. 

ZO^HAB.  1.  Father  of  Ephron  the  Hittite 
(Gen.  xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9). — S.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10  ;  Ex.  vL  15) ;  called 
Zbbah  in  1  Chr.  iv.  24. 

ZOHEL'ETH,  THE  STONE.  This  was 
"by  En  Bogel"  (1  K.  L  9) ;  and  therefore,  if 
En  Regel  be  the  modem  Um-ed^Derqf,  thiv 
stone,  "where  Adonijah  slew  sheep  and 
oxen,**  was  in  all  likelihood  not  Deu*  Arom  the 
well  of  the  Virgin. 

ZO'PHAB,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job 
(Jobii.  11,  xi.  1,  XX.  1,  xiii.  9). 

ZO^HIM,  THE  FIELD  OF,  a  spot  on  or 
near  the  top  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Balaam 
had  his  second  view  of  the  encampment  of 
Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  14).  The  position  of  the 
field  of  Zophim  is  not  defined.  May  it  not 
be  the  same  plsce  which  later  in  the  history 
is  mentioned  as  Mizpah-Moab  t 

ZOUAH,  a  town  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  4 1 ).  It  is  previously 
mentioned  (xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah, 
among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the  Sh»- 
felah  (A.  Y.  Zoi«ah).    It  waa  the  retidenct 
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of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson. 
It  U  mentioned  amongst  the  plaoes  fortified 
by  Behoboam  (2  Chr.  xL  10).     It  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  modem  Tillage  of  SHr'ah, 
Z(yREAH.     [ZoKAH.] 
ZOROB'ABEL.     [ZaauBBABSL.] 
ZU'AR,  ikther  of  Nethaneel  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Issaohar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  L  8,  iL  6,  tU.  18,  28,  x.  15). 

ZUPH,  THE  LAND  OF,  a  district  at  which 
Banl  and  his  aerrant  arrived  after  passing 
through  those  of  Shalisha,  of  Shalim,  and  of 
the  Bei\jamite8  (1  Sam.  ix.  5  only).  It  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  fio6a,  a  well-known 
place  about  7  milet  due  west  of  Jenmlem. 


ZUPH,  a  Kohathite  Levite,  aneeator  of 
Elkanah  and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  L  1 ;  I  Chr.  vi. 
85).     In  1  Chr.  vL  26  he  is  called  Zopkai. 

ZURISHADDA'I,  father  of  Shelumiel,  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  (Num.  L  6,  iL  12,  viL  se,  41, 
X.  19). 

ZU'ZIMS,  THE,  an  ancient  people  who 
lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaoii.er  and  hia 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  tliem 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  The  Znsim  perhaps  inhabited 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  and  wer* 
identical  with  the  Zamxummim,  who  are 
known  to  have  been  exterminated  and  so*, 
ceeded  in  their  land  by  the  Ammonitea. 
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THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR. 
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DR.   WILLIAM   SMITH'S   LATIN   COURSE.  1 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  COURSE. 

CONTAINING  A  GRAMMAR.   DELECTUS,   EXERCISE   BOOK 

AND    VOCABULARIES. 

Tkvemtidh  Edition,     (202  pp.)     i2mo.     y.6d. 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  a  Beginner  to  fix  the  Declen- 
sions and  Conjugations  thoroughly  in  his  memory,  to  learn  their  usage  by 
constructing  simple  sentences  as  soon  as  he  commences  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  to  accumulate  gradually  a  stock  of  useful  words.  It  presents 
in  oqe  book  all  that  the  pupil  will  require  for  some  time  in  his  study  of  the 
language. 

In  the  EiglUeenth  and  following  Editions,  the  Cases  of  the  Noons, 
Adjectives,  and  Pronouns,  are  arranged  bo&  as  in  the  ordiiluiy 
GjtAMMARS  AND  AS  IN  THE  PuBUC  SCHOOL  Primer,  together  with  the 
corresponding  Exercises.  In  this  way  the  work  can  be  used  with  e^mal 
advantage  by  those  who  prefer  either  the  old  or  the  modem  arrangonent. 

{A  Key  may  be  obtained^  by  AUTHENTICATED  TEApHERS,  on  afplication. 

Priced.) 

"Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  'Princlpia  Latina'  constitutes  the  very  best  and  most  judiciously 
arranged  set  of  progressive  exercises  that  the  achoohnaster  can  have."— 7!4«  Globe, 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA,   PART  11. 

A    LATIN    READING-BOOK.  . 

CONTAINING 

FABLES.    ANECDOTES,    MYTHOLOGY,    GEOGRAPHY. 

ROMAN   HISTORY,  AND  ANTIQUITIES.    WITH 

NOTES    AND    A    DICTIONARY. 

Tenth  Edition,     (263  pp.)     I2ma     31.  6</. 

This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  a  Latin  Readiog-book  suitable  for 
beginners,  sufficient  in  quantity  while  interesting  and  instructive  in  matter, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  Csesar  or  any  other  classical  author.  It  is 
believed  that  it  will  not  only  prove  interesting,  but  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  Ancient  M3rthology,  Geography,  Roman  History,  and  Antiquities. 

It  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  First  Part  of  the  "  Principia 
Latina."  As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  learnt  thoroughly  the  Declensions  and 
Conjugations,  and  can  translate  the  simplest  sentences,  it  is  impOTtant  to 
diversify  the  somewhat  dry  and  tedious  work  of  the  Delectus  and  Exerdse- 
^book,  by  giving  him  connected  passages  containing  interesting  and  iostruc- 
tive  matter. 
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2     DR.    WILLIAM  SMITH'S   LATIN   COURSE— continued. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,   PART  III.' 

A    LATIN    POETRY-BOOK. 

CONTAINING 

1.    EASYi  HEXAMETERS  [AND   PENTAMETERS. 

2.    ECLOQ>e  OVIDIAN>e.         3.    PROSODY  AND    METRE. 

4.    FIRST   LATIN   VERSE-BOOK. 

Sixth  Edition.    (i6opp.)     i2mo.     y.dJ, 

This  single  volume  contains  subjects  'usually  distributed  oyer  two  or 
more  separate  works ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  pupil  who  has 
mastered  it  will  have  been  well  grounded  in  Latin  verse,  and  thus  be  able 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  with  greater  advantage,  than 
if  he  had  attempted  to  read  those  authors  without  a  similar  preparatory 
training. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtained^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application. 

Price  dd.) 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  IV. 

LATIN    PROSE    COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING 

RULES    OF    SYNTAX,    WITH    EXAMPLES,    EXPLANATIONS 
OF   SYNONYMS,  AND    EXERCISES   ON    THE    SYNTAX. 

With  an  En^ish-Latin  Vocabulary  to  the  Exercises. 

Eleventh  Edition,    (194  pp.)     i2mo.    3^.  dd. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  supply  a  series  of  progressive  and  syste- 
matic Exercises  upon  the  principal  rules  of  the  Latin  Syntax ;  there  is  also 
prefixed  to  each  Exercise  the  S3mtactical  rules  which  the  Exercise  is  designed 
to  illustrate  and  enforce.  At  the  beginning  of  each  Exercise  is  given  an 
explanation  of  Synon3rmous  words,  with  passages  in  which  they  occur,  so 
that  the  pupil  may,  at  an  early  period  in  his  studies,  learn  to  discriminate 
their  use  and  employ  them  correctly. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtained^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  appUcoHoni 
Price  6d.) 
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DR.    WILLIAM   SMITH'S   LATIN   COURSE— continued.     3 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  V, 

A    LATIN   TRANSLATION    BOOK. 

CONTAINING   SHORT  TALES   AND   ANECDOTES    FROM 

ANCIENT    HISTORY,    FOR   TRANSLATION    INTO 

LATIN    PROSE. 

Fifth  Edition.     (140  pp.)     l2mo.     3J. 

This  work  was  added  to  the  series  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  F.  £. 

Dumford,  Master  of  the  Lower  School  at  Eton,  who  has  been  accustomed 

to  give  similar  tales  to  his  pupils  for  translation.     The  step  from  writing 

detached  Latin  sentences  to  the  translation  of  a  continuous  piece  of  English 

is  always  an  arduous  one.     The  stories  in  this  work  are  collected  from 

Latin  authors,  so  that  the  work  of  the  pupil  will  be  one  of  re-translation. 

The  notes  contain  the  more  important  Latin  words,  and  point  out  the 

differences  of  idiom. 

{A  Key  may  be  obtained^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  applictUiim. 

Price  (id,) 


LATIN    GRAMMARS. 


THE  STUDENT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  WM.    SMITH,   D.CL.,  and  T.  D.  HALL,  M.A.     Seventh 

Edition.  (406  pp.)  Post  8vo.  6s, 
This  Latin  Grammar  is  intended  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
•between  the  elaborate  works  of  Zumpt  and  Madvig,  and  the  elementary 
grammars,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  Manual  of  convenient  size,  but 
containing,  as  Heu:  as  possible,  all  that  is  really  needful  for  the  Student  It 
consists  of  four  parts  :— i.  The  Accidence,  in  which  the  inflexions  are  set 
forth  as  simply  and  fully  as  in  a  purely  elementary  work.  2.  The  Syntax, 
in  which  care  has  been  taken  to  present  such  an  explanation  of  the  structure 
of  the  language  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  suitable  to  Students, 
and  in  particular  to  give  as  dear  and  full  a  treatment  as  possible  of  the 
Subjunctive  Mood.  3.  The  Prosody.  4.  The  Etymology,  designed 
for  the  more  advanced  Student,  and  treatmg  at  length  of  the  Latin 
Alphabet,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  Cases  and  Tenses ;  with  constant 
reference  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  study  of  Comparative  Philology. 


A   SMALLER  LATIN   GRAMMAR.    For  junior  Classes. 
ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  ABOVE.     (220  pp.)    i2mo.    y.  6d, 

In  both  of  the  above  Grammars  the  eases  are  arranged  as  in  the  ordinary 
Grammars  J  and  not  as  in  the  Public  School  Primer, 


TACITUS.    Germania,  Agricola,  and  First  Book  of  the 

Annals.  With  English  Notes.  Seventh  Edition.  (378  pp.)  i2mo.  p,6d. 
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Specimen  of  Princlpla  Latlna,  Part  /. 


FIBST  DECLXNSIOlf. 

BuLE  1. — The  Nominative  Case  denotes  the  subject.  A 
Verb  agrees  with  its  Nominative  case  in  number  and  person : 
as,  pueU&  cnrrit,  the  girl  runs  ;  puellae  cnmint,  the  girU  run. 

BuLE  2. — ^The  Accusative  Case  denotes  the  object. 
Transitive  verbs  govern  an  Accusative  case:  as,  &quil& 
&Ua  h&b^t,  ihe  eagle  has  wings.  Note. — ^In  Latin  th& 
veirb  is  pi&t  last  and  the  Aooosative  case  b^(»re  it. 

Siagolu,  3  psn.  Riml.  3  pen. 

Cmit,  (he,  ihe,  it)  rwu.  Cnmat,  (thep)  nm. 

miM,ihe,ehe,it)hM.  BXbnt,  (iheu)  ham 

Exeboise  I. 

1.  Filia  cumt.  2.  Filiae  oommt  8.  Begina  coroDam  habet 
4.  Puella  coTonam  habet.  5.  Filia  pecuniam  habet.  6.  Femina 
pecuniam  habet.  7.  Boma  portas  habet.  8.  Ooloniae  portas  habent. 
9.  Puellae  rosas  habent.  10.  Feminae  roeas  habent  11.  Golumbae 
alas  hab^t.    12.  Insnlae  eras  habent 

1.  The  woman  runs.  2.  The  women  nm.  3.  The  doye  has 
wiDjm.  4u  The  eagles  have  wings.  5.  The  colony  haa  gates. 
6w  The  island  has  coasts.  7.  The  girls  have  money.  8.  The  wemflQ 
harre  money.  9.  The  colony  has  women.  10.  The  islaad  hasodonieB. 
11.  The  woman  has  a  crown.    12.  The  islands  have  rosea 

Bulb  S. — ^When  two  Noons  in  Latin  are  conaeeted  by 
the  verb  "To  be,"  they  are  put  in  the  same  case:  as, 
Britannift  est  insuJ>&,  Britain  is  an  island.  Use  the  Notti- 
native  case  after  the  verb  "  To  be.** 

BuLE  4. — The  latter  of  two  Nouns  is  put  in  the  Genitive 
case  when  the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other:  as,. 
Brit«imi&  est  insuU  Europae,  Britain  is  an  island  oflksnife., 

lt^Qie)U.  »fiMt,(thep)an. 

ExsbciseII. 

1.  Sicilia  est  insula.  2.  Sicilia  est  insula  Europae.  3.  Roma  est 
regina  Italiae.  4.  Incolae  Italiae  smit  poetae.  6.  Incolae  insularom 
sunt  nautae.  6.  Incolae  Britanniae  sunt  agrioolae,  7.  Insula  est 
patria  nautarmn.  8.  Graecia  est  patria  poetanun.  9.  Amicitia 
est  glorkk  vitae.    10.  Inimioitta  incolarum  est  causa  pognae. 

1.  Britain  is  the  <^Ken  of  islands.  2.  Britain  is  the  native4and 
of  sailoraL  3.  Italy  is  iae  nauve-iand  of  peecs.  4.  The  inhabitants 
of  Britain  are  sailors*  5.  The  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  sailors^ 
6.  The  inhabitants  of  Oaul  are  husbandmen.  7.  Britain  is  the 
native-land  of  glory.  8.  Friendship  is  the  crown  of  life.  9.  The 
battle  is  tiae  cause  of  gkwy.  lOi  Tne  enmity  of  the  saikre  is  thv 
caose  of  the  battle. 
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Specimen  of  Prinelpla  Latlna,  Part  I. 


OASEfi  ABBAKOED  AB  IN  OBDINABT  GRAItfMATO. 


Y.^The  Seoond  OB  0  Dbolensioh. 

The  Nominative  Singular  of  Masculine  Nouns  of  the 
Seoond  Dedension  ends  in  ts  and  ^r,  and  of  Neuter 
Nouns  in  urn. 


A.  Moiculim. 

Sing.                              !• 

Pint 

Norn,  IXkoSxL'^ 
Otn.  DSmln-I, 

alord 
of  a  lord 

DSmln-L 
DSmln-Onuii, 

lardt 
oflcrdt 

Dot.  Dfimln-d, 

tooT  for  alord 

B&mlA-In, 

toorforhrdt 

Aec    Diml&Piim, 

a  lord 

Mmlm-te, 

hrdt 

Voc.   SSmln^, 

Olord 

SSmln-I, 

Olordt 

AhL    DSmXn-d, 

by,wUh,OTfrom 

Mmlm-If, 

6y,  wUhf  or  from 

alord. 

lordt. 

Norn,  X&giitSr, 

a  matter                IQgiitr-Ii         mattert 
of  a  matter             Ugistr-Onun,  of  mattert 

Dot.   lOgiitr-d, 

tooTforamatter 

lOgiitr-In, 

to  01  for  madart 

Ace,    IDiiatt'xim,  a  matter 

lOgirtr-di, 

mattert 

Voc,    X&gistir, 

0  matter 

lagiitr-I, 

Omatters 

Abl.    iagiitr-5, 

byjWithyOtfrom 

lOgiitr-If, 

6y,  with,  or  from 

a  matter. 

mattert. 

Notii,  POOTy 

Gen.  Nhr-I, 

I 

ahoy 
of  ahoy 

1. 

Poir-Sna, 

^hoy$ 

Dot,  PnSrA 

to  01  for  a  hoy 

Pnfe-Ii, 

to  OT  for  hoyt 

Aoc,    Pn&r-nm, 

ahoy 

PiiSr-5i, 

hoyt 

Voc,    Fii8r. 

Ohoy 

Pn&r-I, 

Ohoyt 

AH.    PuSr^ 

hyyWthfOr  from 

PnSr-If, 

hy,  wUh,  or  from 

ahoy. 

hoyt. 

Nom.— Proper  Names  in  Ifls  make  i  in  the  Yooative,  as,  Mer- 
cOrlOs,  Mercury^  Voc.  Merottn.  Also  the  Yocatiye  Bhigolar  of 
nUllB,  a  ton,  is  fill,  and  of  gCnlfls,  a  guardian  deity,  is  ginL 

There  is  one  Nonn  of  the  Second  Declension  ending  in  Ir, 
namely,  Tir,  a  man  (as  distinguished  from  a  womat^.  It  is 
declined  like  pOfo : 

4. 


Sing. 


Fbar, 


Nom.rtr, 
Gem,  VhA, 

a  man, 
of  a  man 

V!r-L 
TIr-OnuB, 

men 
of  mm 

Dot,  V!r-«, 

to  or  for  a  man 

Tir-Is, 

to  or  for  men 

Aec.    "Vir-nm, 

a  man 

TIr-te, 

men 

Voc.   Tir, 

Oman 

VIr-I,. 

Omen 

Abl,    T!r^ 

hy,toith,orfrom 

T!r-If, 

hy,  wilh,  or  from 
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6  DR.    WILLIAM   SMITH'S   GREEK   COURSE. 

INITIA  GRiECA,  Part  I. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  COURSE. 

CONTAINING    GRAMMAR,   DELECTUS,   EXERCISE    BOOK 

AND   VOCABULARIES. 

T/miA  Edition,    (194  pp.)     i2mo.     3J.  6d, 

The  great  object  of  this  work,  as  of  the  "  Principia  Latina,"  is  to  make 
the  study  of  the  language  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible,  by  givmg  the 
grammatical  forms  only  as  they  are  wanted,  and  by  enabling  the  pupil  to 
translate  from  Greek  into  English  and  from  English  into  Greek  as  soon  as 
he  has  learnt  the  Greek  characters  and  the  First  Declension.  For  this 
purpose  only  a  few  new  words  are  introduced  in  each  Exercise,  and  these 
are  constantly  repeated,  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

{A  Key  may  be  obtaimd^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application. 

Price  IS.) 


INITIA  GRiECA,  Part  II. 

A  GREEK  READING  BOOK. 

CONTAINING 

SHORT     TALES,    ANECDOTES,     FABLES,     MYTHOLOGY, 

GRECIAN    HISTORY,   AND   ANTIQUITIES.     WITH 

A    DICTIONARY. 

Fourth  Edition,     (220  pp.)    iixqo,    3^.  6d, 

This  Reading  Book  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the  First  Part  of  the 
Initia  Gneca.  Its  use  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  learner  has  acquired  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  Regular  Verbs.  The  first  requisite  having  been 
secured,  that  of  fixing  the  ordinary  forms  of  Nouns  and  Verbs  securely  in 
the  learner's  memory,  he  cannot  be  too  soon  introduced  to  passages  written 
by  the  Greek  authors  themselves,  and  containing  a  complete  sense.  His 
mind  must  be  interested  in  the  subject  matter,  while  he  learns  the  meaning 
of  the  forms  already  committed  to  memory  by  seeing  them  in  their  proper 
connections.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  allusions  he  meets 
with  in  the  text,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers,  a 
short  account  has  been  giyen  of  the  political  and  military  antiquities  of  the 
principal  Grecian  States. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtaitud^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  a^ication. 

Price  u,) 
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INITIA  GRiECA,  Part  III. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING    A   SYSTEMATIC   COURSE    OF   EXERCISES 

ON    THE    SYNTAX,   WITH    AN    ENQLISH-QREEK 

VOCABULARY   TO   THE    EXERCISES. 

Third  Editiofu  (202  pp.)  12ma  y.  6d. 
Thb  object  of  this  Work  is  to  supply  a  series  of  progressive  and  systematic 
Exercises  upon  the  principal  rules  of  Greek  Syntax ;  there  is  also  prefixed 
to  each  Elxercise  the  Syntactical  rules  which  the  Exercise  is  designed  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  The  Exercises  are  progressive :  those  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Work  are  much  easier  and  more  numerous  than  the  later  ones ; 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Cases  a  Vocabulary  is  prefixed  to  each  Exercise ; 
after  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  Vocabularies  and 
to  use  the  Dictionary  appended  to  the  Work. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtainedy  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  an  applicatum, 

(Price  ij). 


GREEK   GRAMMARS. 
THE    STUDENT'S    GREEK    GRAMMAR.     By   dr. 

GEORGE  CURTIUS,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Edited 
by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  Seventh  Edition.  (386  pp.)  Post  8vo.  6s, 
The  Greek  Grammar  of  Dr.  Curtius  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  com- 
petent scholars,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  present  advanced  state  of  Greek  scholarship.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  Grammar  which  exhibits  the  inflexions  of  the  language  in  a 
really  scientific  form ;  while  its  extensive  use  in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
and  the  high  commendations  it  has  received  from  practical  teachers  in  that 
country,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  excellence  as  a  school-book.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  public  and  private  schools  in  this  country 
continue  to  use  Grammars,  which  ignore  all  the  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries of  modem  philology,  and  still  cling  to  the  division  of  the  substan- 
tives into  ten  declensions,  the  designation  of  the  Second  Perfect  as  the 
Perfect  Middle,  and  similar  exploded  errors. 

II. 

A  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes. 

Abridged  from  the  above  Work.     (220  pp.)    I2ma    y*  6d. 
III. 
THE    GREEK   ACCIDENCE.     Extracted  firom  the  above 

Work.     (125  pp.)    i2mo.     2J.  6d. 


PLATO.    The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and  Part  of 

the  PiLADO;  with  Notes  in  English  from  Stallbaum,  and  Schleier- 
macher's  Introductions.    Fifth  EdiHon.    (242  pp.)    i2nio.    ^f.  6d, 
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DR.    WILLI  AM   SMITHS   FRENCH   COURSE. 


FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,  PART  I. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE. 
CONTAINING  A  GRAMMAR,  DELECTUS,  EXERCISE  BOOK, 
AND  VOCABULARIES. 
Third  Edition,  (172  pp.)  l2mo.  3^.6^. 
This  work  has  been  compiled  at  the  repeated  request  of  numeroos  teachers 
who,  finding  the  **  Principia  Latina  "  and  '*  Initia  Gneca"  the  easiest  bo^ 
for  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  are  anxious  to  obtain  equally  elementar>' 
French  books  on  the  same  plan.  There  is  an  obvious  gain  m  studyir^  a 
new  Ian£[uage  on  the  plan  with  which  the  learner  is  already  familiar.  The 
main  object  is  to  enable  a  beginner  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chief  grammatical  forms,  to  learn  their  usage  by  constructing  simple  sen- 
tences as  soon  as  he  commences  the  study  of  the  language,  and  to  accumu- 
late gradually  a  stock  of  words  useful  in  conversation  as  well  as  in  reading. 
The  grammatical  forms  are  printed  in  conspicuous  tjrpe  and  at  full  length, 
as  no  sound  knowledge  of  the  language  can  be  acquired  without  the  pupil 
being  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  forms.  It  b  the  want  of  this  sooml 
grammatical  training  which  is  the  chief  objection  to  the  systems  of  OUendorfT, 
Ahn,  and  similar  works. 

{A  Key  may  be  obtained,  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application. 
Price  IS.) 

FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,  PART  II. 

A  FRENCH  READING  BOOK. 

CONTAINING    FABLES,  STORIES.  AND   ANECDOTES, 

NATURAL   HISTORY,   AND   SCENES    FROM   THE 

HISTORY   OF    FRANCE. 

With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  a  copious  Etymological  Dictionary, 

i2mo.     (260  pp.)    4x.  6^. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtained,  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application. 

Price  IS.  6d.) 


In  Preparation, 

FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,  Part  III. 

FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

Containing  a  Systematic  Course  of  Exercises  on  the  Syntax,  with  the 

Principal  Rules  of  Syntax.     i2mo. 

THE  STUDENT'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  CHAS.  HfiRON-WALL  (of  Paris),  Brighton  College.  Post  8vo. 
,  This  grammar  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher  of  twenty  years*  ex- 
perience in  teaching  English  boys.  It  has  been  his  special  aim  to  produce 
a  book  which  would  work  well  in  schools  where  Latin  and  Greek  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  study.  In  its  preparation  all  the  latest  books  in  French 
philology  have  been  carefully  studiea ;  the  works  of  such  men  as  Littre, 
Diez,  daston  Paris,  Paul  Meyer,  Ellis,  &c,  are  too  weU  known  to  need 
further  comment. 


A    SMALLER    FRENCH    GRAMMAR. 

FROM  THE  ABC 
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FOR  JUNIOR  CLASSES,  ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  ABOVE 
WORK.     i2mo 
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GERMAN    PRINCIPIA,    Part  I. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  COURSE. 

CONTAINING  A  GRAMMAR.   DELECTUS,   EXERCISE  BOOK, 

AND   VOCABULARIES. 

i2ino.     3J.  6d. 

This  work  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  *'  French  Principia,"  and  therefore 
requires  no  further  description,  except  in  one  point  Differing  from  the 
oroinary  gnunmars,  all  German  words  are  printed  in  Roman,  and  not  in 
the  old  German  chiaracters.  The  latter  add  to  the  difficulty  of  a  learner, 
and  as  the  Roman  letters  are  not  only  used  by  many  modem  German 
writers,  but  also  in  Grimm's  great  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  bqgviner,  especially  the  native  of  a  foreimi  country,  who 
has  learnt  hb  own  language  m  the  Roman  letters,  should  be  any  longer 
debarred  from  the  advantage  of  this  innovation.  It  is  believed  that  tiiis 
alteration  will  fecilitate,  more  than  at  first  might  be  supposed,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  language.  But  at  the  same  time,  as  many  German  books 
continue  to  be  printed  in  the  German  characters,  some  Reading  Lessons 
are  given,  printed  in  both  German  and  Roman  letters.  When  the  learner 
has  become  familiar  with  the  German  words  in  the  Roman  letters,  he  will, 
after  a  little  practice,  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  German  characters. 
(A  Key  may  be  obtained^  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application^ 

Price  \s,) 


GERMAN   PRINCIPIA,  Part  II. 

A  GERMAN  READING  BOOK. 

CONTAINING    FABLES,   STORIES,   AND   ANECDOTES, 

NATURAL   HISTORY,   AND   SCENES    FROM    THE 

HISTORY   OF   GERMANY. 

With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Dictionary. 
i2mo.    3x.  6</. 


In  PrepartUioft, 

GERMAN    PRINCIPIA,  PART  III. 

GERMAN  PROSE  COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING   A   SYSTEMATIC   COURSE   OF   EXERCISES 

ON    THE    SYNTAX,   WITH    THE    PRINCIPAL 

RULES   OF   SYNTAX. 

i2mo. 


A  PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  LANGUAGE.    By  DR.  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ. 

PostSvo. 
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10        DR.    WILLIAM    SMITH'S   ENGLISH    COURSE. 

A   SCHOOL   MANUAL   OF   ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

With  Copious  Exercises.     By  WM.    SMITH,   D.C.L.,  and  T.  D. 
HALL,  M,A.     Third  Edition  (pp.  256).     I2m0b    3^.  6</. 

Notwithstanding  the  nmnerous  English  Grammars  that  have  recently 
appeared,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  more  practical  one  is  still  wanted  for 
general  use  in  upper  and  middle  schools,  exhibiting  concisely  and  clearly 
the  existing  granmiatical  forms  and  chief  sjmtactical  rules  of  the  language, 
and  gmi^  the  subject  a  fuller  treatment  than  is  consistent  wifth  the  design 
of  a  pmrely  elementary  Grammar.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  following 
distinctive  features  in  the  Work  :— i.  The  writers  have  aimed  throughout 
to  make  it  a  really  serviceable  working  school-book.  2.  It  presents  a  more 
complete  and  sjrstematic  treatment  of  English  Syntax  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  other  works  of  the  kind.  3.  The  use  of  examples  manufinctuied 
for  the  occasion  has  been  studiously  avoided.  4.  It  deals  with  the  Engli^ 
language  as  something  existing,  the  laws  of  which  are  to  be  ascertained  by 
careful  consultation  of  its  greatest  masters,  instead  of  being  prescribed  by 
grammarians.  5.  In  addition  to  Grammar  strictly  so  called,  chapters  have 
been  added,  treating  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences  (with  numerous  illustrations) 
— the  Relations  of  English  to  other  Languages — Prosody — and  Punctuation. 

(A  Key  may  be  obtained  by  Authknticated  Teachers,  on  applieation^ 
Price  2s,  6d.) 

A  PRIMARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With  Exercises 
and  Questions.  Founded  on  the  "  School  Manual."  By  T.  D. 
HALL,  M.A.     Third  Edition  {^6 -pp.)    i6mo.     is. 

Every  sentence  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to  the  capacity  and  require- 
ments of  young  children,  from  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age. 
{A  Key  may  be  obtained  by  Authenticated  Teachers,  on  application. 
Price  UL) 

A  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  Third  Edition  (368  pp.)  lamo.  2j.  6/. 

This  book  is  is  an  honest  attempt  to  exhibit  the  leading  facts  and 
events  of  our  history,  free  from  political  and  sectarian  bias,  and  therefore 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  suitable  for  schools  in  which  children  of  various^ 
denominations  are  taught. 

In  Preparation* 

A  SCHOOL-MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Br  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  T.  D.  HALL,  M.A.    lamo. 

A  SCHOOL-MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 


Z2mo. 
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MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS'    MANUALS. 

A    SERIES    OF    HISTORICAL   WORKS    FOR 
ADVANCED    SCHOLARS, 

EDITED   BY   WM.   SMITH,   D.C.L   &   LL.D. 

Each  Work  is  complete  in  One  Volume ^  price  js,  dd. 

The  historical  works  in  this  series  will  form,  when 
completed,  a  continuous  universal  history,  sacred  and 
secular,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present 
time.  Each  volume  contains  as  much  matter  as  is 
given  in  two  ordinary  octavo  volumes. 


'*  The  series  of  Students'  Manuals,  Andent  and  Modem,  issnied  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  edited  for  the  most  part  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  possess  several 
dbtinctive  features  which  render  them  singularly  valuaUe  as  Educational 
Works.  They  incorporate,  with  judicious  comments,  the  researches  of  the 
most  recent  historical  investigators,  not  only  into  the  more  modem,  but  into 
the  most  remote  periods  of  the  histozy  of  the  countries  to  which  thej  refer. 
The  latest  lights  which  comparative  philology  has  cast  upon  the  migrations 
and  intermingiings  of  races,  are  reflected  in  the  histories  of  England  and 
Fiance.  We  know  no  better  or  more  trustworthy  summary,  even  for  the 
general  leader,  of  the  early  histoiy  of  Britain  and  Ganl,  tluui  is  contai&ed 
in  these  volumes  respectively. 

"While  each  volume  is  thus,  for  ordinary  purposes,  a  complete  lu^ory 
of  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  it  also  contains  a  guide  to  such  further  and 
more  detailed  information  as  the  advanced  student  may  desire  on  particular 
events  or  periods.  At  the  end  of  each  book,  sometimes  of  each  rhapter, 
there  are  given  copious  lists  of  standard  works  which  constitute  the '  Autho- 
rities'  for  a  particular  period  or  reign.  This  most  useful  feature  seems  to 
us  to  complete  the  great  value  of  the  works,  giving  to  them  the  character  of 
historical  cyclopaedias,  as  well  as  of  impartial  histories.^ — The  Musaatu 

*'  Mr.  Murray's  useful  Manuals  for  Students.'*-— 7i^/^/. 
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"  Mr.  Murray's  series  of  Manuals  for  Students  have  established  for  them- 
selves a  high  reputation  by  their  thoroughness,  their  acouacy,  and  their 
lucid  arrangement" — Nonconformist 

"  The  invaluable  series  of  Manuals  issued  by  Mr.  Murray." — EngHsk 
Independents 

**  Those  singularly  useful  and  scholarly  condensations  of  the  results  of 
recent  investigations,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Murray." — LUerary 
Churchman, 

''  This  series  is  calculated  to  be  specially  useM  to  candidates  for  the 
India  Civil  Service  Examinations,  tiie  University  of  London,  &c.,  &c. 
Their  merits,  however,  entitle  them  to  a  far  better  fate  than  that  of  beii^ 
considered  mere  cram-books  for  competitive  examinations.  They  are  as 
comprehensive,  as  fair  in  tone  and  spirit,  and  as  agreeable  in  style,  as  such 
volumes  can  well  be ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  dip  into  their  pages  without 
forming  a  very  fovourable  opinion  of  them." — Educational  Tima, 

"Mr.  Murray's  series  of  Students'  Histories  is  wdl  known  as  a  col- 
lection of  useful  and  unpretending  educational  works,  useful  not  merely 
for  school-boys,  but  for  more  advanced  students,  not  professing  to  be  the 
result  of  great  independent  labour,  but  rather  compilations  and  abridgments 
from  the  great  historians."— ^/«:toA?r. 

'*  Before  the  publication  of  these  Studettti  Manuals  there  had  been 
established,  by  tiie  claims  of  middle-class  and  competitive  examiners  on 
young  men's  brains,  a  large  annual  demand  for  text-books  that  should  rise 
above  the  level  of  mere  schoolboy's  epitomes,  and  give  to  those  who  would 
master  them  some  shadow  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  their  subjects. 
Such  books  were  very  hard  to  find.  Mr.  Murray  now  brings  out  his  seven- 
and-sixpenny  manuals.  They  are  most  fit  for  use  in  the  higher  classes  of 
good  schools,  where  they  may  be  deliberately  studied  through  with  the 
help  of  a  teacher  competent  to  expand  their  range  of  argument,  to  diversify 
their  views  by  the  strength  of  his  own  reading  and  reflection,  and  to  elicit 
thought  from  the  boys  themselves  upon  events  and  the  political  changes 
to  which  they  have  led.  Even  the  mature  scholar  may  be  glad  to  have  on 
his  shelves  these  elegant  manuals,  from  which  he  can  at  a  glance  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  a  name  or  date,  and  he  will  not  use  them  for  reference  alone. 
He  will  assuredly  be  tempted  to  read  them  for  the  clearness  of  statement 
and  the  just  proportion  with  which  there  is  traced  in  each  of  them  the  story 
of  a  nation."-— ^jTfl/wiwr. 
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I.  SCRIPTURE    HISTORY. 

(1.)  TAe  Old  Testament. 

THE    STUDENT'S    OLD    TESTAMENT   HISTORY. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  "With 
40  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  (619  pp.) 
Post  8vo.     *J5,  dd^ 

The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Biblical  studies  of  late  years 
demands  some  better  Text-book  for  the  illustration  of  Old  Testament 
History  than  has  hitherto  existed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  manual 
may  rank  in  fulness,  accuracy,  and  scholar-like  treatment,  with  the 
Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  general  use  in  our  best  schools.  Besides 
giving  the  history  recorded  in  tlie  Old  Testament  with  the  necessary  ex- 
planations, notes,  references,  and  citations,  this  Work  contains  information 
on  a  large  number  of  other  subjects,  such  as  an  account  of  each  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible,  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Historical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c. 

(2.)  Tlu  New  Testament. 

THE   STUDENT'S   NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 

With  an  Introduction,  connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  With  30  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  By  PHILIP  SMITH, 
B.A.    (675  pp.)    PostSvo.     7J.  6r/. 

This  Work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  Book  gives  the  connec- 
tion between  Old  and  New  Testament  History,  including  the  relations  of 
the  Holy  Land  to  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  the  narrative  sets  forth  the 
main  facts  of  the  general  history  of  the  East  during  what  is  called  the 
** Hellenistic"  age.  The  Second  Book,  containmg  the  Gospel  History,  is 
designed  to  present  a  clear,  harmonised  account  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  as 
related  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  illustrated  by  all  needful  collateral  informa- 
tion, but  free  from  speculative  discussions.  The  Third  Book,  embracing 
the  Apostolic  History,  aims  at  a  completeness  not  previously  attained  in 
any  similar  work. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  Foundation 
to  the  Eve  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.  A. 
With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     Price  7j.  6flf. 
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II.  THE    EAST. 

THE  STUDENT'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY  of  the  EAST. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Phcenicia.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.  With 
70  Woodcuts.     (608  pp.)    P6st8vo.    ^s,6(L 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  History  of  the  East  is  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  Classical  Literature.  As  his  first  reading  of  Greek  poetry  excites  his 
curiosity  about  Troy,  so  his  earliest  lessons  in  Greek  prose  plunge  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  history  of  Persia,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  region  of  the 
great  eastern  empires.  He  has  learnt  but  half  the  lesson  of  ancient  history, 
so  long  as  he  sees  the  Oriental  element  only  in  that  background  which  is 
all  that  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  the  special  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  present  the  other  half  is  the  object  of  the  present  Work,  whidi  is 
designed  to  be  at  once  a  necessary  supplement  to  those  histories,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Oriental  [states  which  deserve  study  for  their  own  intrinsic 
interest 

III.  GREECE. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest  With  the  History 
of  Literature  and  Art.  By  WM.  SMITH,  D.  C.  L.  Wi A  100  Wood- 
cuts.   (640  pp.)    Post  8va    7j.  6^ 

•»♦  Questions  an  the*'  Students  (7mr<r,"  i2mo.     2s, 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  youthful  reader  as  vivid  a  picture 
of  the  main  £&cts  of  Gredan  history,  and  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  political  institutions,  literature,  and  art  of  the  people,  as  could  be  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  a  volume  of  moderate  size.  With  this  view  the 
author  has  omitted  entirely,  or  dismissed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  cucum- 
stances  recorded  in  similar  works,  and  has  thus  gained  space  for  narrating 
at  length  the  more  important  events,  and  for  bringing  out  prominently  the 
characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation.  Considerable  space 
has  been  given  to  the  history  of  literature  and  art,  since  they  fonn  the  most 
durable  evidences  of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  in  social  progress. 
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IV.    ROME. 

(L)  The  Republic. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

From  the  £arliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  With 
the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By  DEAN  LIDDELL,  D.D. 
With  80  Woodcuts.     (606  pp.)    Post  8va     7j.  dd, 

**  There  is  no  other  woilc  at  present  existing  which  so  ably  supplies  a  History  of  Rome 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  general  readers  of  the  present  day.  To  the  youthful  student, 
to  the  man  who  cannot  read  many  volumes,  we  should  commend  it  as  the  one  history 
which  will  convey  the  latest  views  and  most  extensive  information.  The  sQ^  is  sin^e, 
clear,  and  exfAaaoLtjory."— Blackwood. 

(2.)  The  Empire. 

THE  STUDENT'S.  GIBBON: 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Declme  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  Incorporating  the  Researdies 
of  Recent  Historians.  By  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  With  100  Wood- 
cuts.    (700  pp.)    Post  8vo.     7^.  dd. 

Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  forms  the  important 
link  between  Ancient  and  Modem  history.  Its  title  conveys  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  contents.  It  contains  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  world  for 
a  period  of  more  than  twdve  centuries,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to 
tlM  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Since  the  history  of 
all  ancient  nations  ends  in  that  of  Rome,  and  the  history  of  modem  states 
of  Europe  springs  out  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  youthful  historical  student, 
after  making  himself  acquainted  with  Uie  leading  facts  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  cannot  employ  his  time  more  profitably  than 
in  mastering  the  history  of  the  vast  period  comprehended  in  Gibbon's 
work.  It  is  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  such  students  that  the  present 
Abridgment  has  been  prepared ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also  prove 
acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  whose  time  or  drcumstances  prevent  him 
from  studying  so  large  a  work  as  Gibbon's,  but  who  wishes  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  history 
of  man. 

In  Preparation. 

THE  STUDENT'S  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

From  the  Establishment  of  the  Em^nre  to  the  Accession  ofCommodns, 
A.D.  i8a    PostSvo. 

This  work  will  take  up  the  History  at  the  point  at  which  Dean  liddell 
leaves  ofi^  and  cany  it  down  to  the  period  at  which  Gibbon  bq;ins. 
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V.  ENGLAND. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME:  A  History  of  England 
from  the  Earliest  Times.  Partly  based  upon  Hume's  History, 
incorporating  the  corrections  and  researches  of  recent  Historians^  and 
continued  to  the  present  day.  loS/A  Thousand,  With  70  Illustrations. 
(780  pp.)     Post  8vo.     7j.  (>d. 

* ^^*  Questions  on  tite  ^* Sttuienfs  Hume"    i2mo.    2s, 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  an  impartial  and  accurate  account 
of  the  internal  and  external  history  of  England.  While  Hume's  language 
has  been  retained,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  his  errors  have  been  corrected 
and  his  deficiencies  supplied.  The  first  book,  embracing  the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  periods ,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-written.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work,  very  many  important  corrections  and  additions  have 
been  made  from  the  publications  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
from  the  researches  of  recent  historians. 


OPINIONS   OF  THE    PRESS. 

**  The  *  Student's  Hume'  is  certainly  well  done.  The  separate  additional 
matter  in  the  form  of  notes  and  illustrations  is  the  most  remarkable  feature. 
Many  important  subjects— constitutional,  l^;al,  or  social— are  thus  treated  ; 
and — a  very  useful  plan — the  whole  authorities  of  the  period  are  mentioned 
at  its  close,"^S/ecta/or. 

The  Studenfs  Hume. — "Taking  Hume  as  the  centre,  the  compiler 
collects  the  tributary  discoveries  of  the  most  famous  annotators,  and  gives 
us  a  volume,  which  for  convenience,  cheapness,  and  compendiousness  we 
are  not  likely  to  see  surpassed.  The  volume  is  lavishly  adorned  with 
illustrations,  instructive  notes  and  chronological  tables.  The  book  is  an 
admirable  one." — Cambridge  Chronicle, 

The  Students  Hume. — "  The  want  which  this  work  is  intended  to  snpply 
has  long  been  evident,  and  no  more  judicious  effort  could  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  than  to  condense  Hume's  information  without  damaging 
his  clearness  or  the  matchless  purity  of  his  style." — yohn  Bull, 

The  Studenfs  Hume, — **  The  want  of  a  good  abridgment  of  English 
history  for  the  use  of  schools,  has  long  been  felt,  and  the  present  volume  is 
compiled  with  a  view  to  supply  that  deficiency.  Hume's  errors  the  author 
modifies  and  corrects  from  later  and  more  unprejudiced  writers.  The  letter- 
press is  interspersed  with  interesting  wood  cu.ts,"'^ Morning- Post, 
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Tk^  Students  J/uffu.—'' This  book— the  Student's  Gibbon— Smith's 
Greece — and  Liddell*s  Rome,  of  themselves  fonn  an  excellent  historical 
library,  the  whole  procurable  for  30X.  If  we  only  compare  works  of  this 
class  with  the  books  in  use  when  we  were  schoolboys,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
envying  the  happy  race  whose  studies  are  so  greatly  lightened.  The  volume 
before  us  is  not  altogether  Hume  :  some  of  the  great  historian's  matter  is 
entirely  omitted ;  a  part,  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  has  been 
rewritten ;  and  striking  errors  in  fact  have  been  corrected." — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

The  Students  Hume. — **  The  work  of  condensation  has  been  exceedingly 
well  performed,  and  the  continuation  is  written  in  an  easy  and  comprehen- 
sive style,  relating  the  incidents  of  memorable  times  without  party  bias  or 
sectarian  feeling.  As  an  educational  book,  this  volume  ought  at  once  to 
take  a  high  position." — BelVs  Messenger. 

The  Students  ffunie.--^^  Here  we  have  the  narrative  of  Hume,  condensed 
with  a  skill  and  discrimination  for  which  the  editor  deserves  high  praise, 
and  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  compendious  continuation.  The 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  so  scantily  and  unsatisfactorily  treated 
by  Hume,  has  been  ably  elaborated  by  the  aid  of  modem  researches.  The 
text  is  interspersed  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  copious  index  affords 
every  fiM;ility  for  reference." — Morning  Star, 


THE  STUDENT'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  fflSTORY  OF 

ENGLAND.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.  By  HENRY  HALLAM,  LL.D.  Incorporating  the 
Author's  Latest  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  WM.  SMITH,  D.  C.  L. 
(680  pp.)    Post  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

The  present  Edition  of  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  "  has 
been  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  "  Student's  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages.**  It  has  been  brought  into  one  volume  by  leaving  out  most  of  the 
notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  and  by  abbreviating  some  of  the  less 
important  remarks ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  remains  unchanged, 
and  nothing  of  importance  has  been  omitted.  The  Petition  of  Right  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  which  Mr.  Hallam  gave  only  an  abstract,  are  printed 
at  length. 
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VI.  THE    MIDDLE    AGES. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  HENRY  HALLAM,  LL.D., 
Incorporating  in  the  text  the  Author's  latest  Researches,  with  Addi- 
tions from  Recent  Writers.  By  WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.  (643  pp.) 
Post  8vo.     7s.  (yd. 

This  Work  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  Abridgment ;  for  though  some 
omissions  have  been  made,  they  are  few  in  amount,  and  nothing  essential 
or  important  has  been  left  out.  In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  remains 
unchanged.  The  Editor  has  added  to  the  chapter  on  the  Constitutional 
History  of  England  various  original  documents,  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  student.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are,  the  Statutes  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  Henry  L,  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters.  He  has  also  inserted  genealogical 
and  other  Tables,  and  has  supplied  some  information  from  important  works 
treating  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  which  have  appeared 
since  the  last  edition  of  his  book.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to 
present  the  Work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  he  conceiTes 
the  Author  would  have  wished  it  to  appear,  if  he  had  himself  prepared  an 
edition  for  the  special  use  of  Students. 


VII.  FRANCE. 
THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire, 
1852.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  on  the  Institutions  of  the  Country. 
By  REV.  W.  H.  JERVIS,  M.A.  With  Woodcuts.  (724  pp.)  Post 
8vo.   7/.  6</. 

This  Work  has  been  written  by  an  English  scholar  long  resident  in 
France,  and  iatimately  acquainted  ¥^th  its  literature  and  history.  It  is 
intended,  like  the  preceding  works  in  the  same  series,  to  supply  a  loog 
acknowledged  want  in  our  literature,  namely,  a  History  of  France, 
incorporating  the  researches  of  recent  historians,  and  suitable  for  the  higher 
forms  in  Schools  and  for  Students  at  the  Universities.  The  author's  done 
has  been  to  avoid  the  a^tal  error  of  writing  the  histoiy  of  Fnuioe  from  a 
English  point  of  view,  a  course  which  cannot  fail  to  convey  an  nnjtist  coii- 
ception  of  the  institutions,  government,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people. 
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VIII.  LANGUAGE  &  LITERATURE. 

THE   STUDENT'S  MANUAL    OF    THE   ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.    By  GEORGE  P.  MARSH.      Edited,  with   addi- 
tional  Chapters  and  Noles.    (498  pp.)    Post  8va     Js,  6d. 

**  This  work  which  Dr.  Smith  has  edited  is  one  of  real  and  acknowledged 
merit,  and  likely  to  meet  with  a  wider  reception  rom  his  hands  than  in  its 
original  form.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Smith  had  projected  and  commenced  a 
work  on  the  history  of  the  English  language  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Dr.  Donaldson,  so  that  he  was  the  better  prepared  for  fhe  task  he  has  now 
executed.  Much  curious  and  useful  information  is  given  at  the  end  of 
different  lectures,  includii^  interesting  philological  remarks  culled  from 
various  sources,  portions  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  and  explanations  of 
prefixes  and  affixes,  besides  illustrative  passages  from  old  writers.  Dr.. 
Smith  has  produced  a  manual  of  great  utiUty.^ — Athenaum. 

THE    STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.    By  THOMAS  B.  SHAW,  M.A.     Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations.    (550  pp.)   Post  8vo.    7/.  dd. 

In  the  present  Edition  various  improvements  and  corrections 
have  been  made,  and  in  particular  the  chapter  on  Shakespeare 
has  been  re-written  by  Dr.  Dowden,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  who  has  given  the 
results  of  the  various  Shakespearian  researches  and  criticisms 
that  have  appeared  since  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Manual. 
The  chapter  on  Chaucer  has  also  been  thoroughly  revised^ 
and  the  sequence  of  his  works  pointed  out 

THE  STUDENT'S  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE.     Selected  from  the  Chief  Writers.    By  THOMAS 
B.  SHAW,  M.A.    Edited,  with  Additions.     (526  pp.)    Post  8vo. 

These  extracts  are  divided  into  the  same  number  of  chapters  as  the 
Manual  of  English  Literature,  that  they  may  be  read  with  the  biographical 
and  critical  account  of  each  author.  They  present  Specimens  of  all  the 
chief  English  Writers  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  century.  In 
making  these  Selections  two  objects  have  been  chiefly  kept  in  view :  first, 
the  illustration  of  the  style  of  eadi  Writer  by  some  of  the  most  striking  or 
characteristic  specimens  of  his  works ;  and,  secondly,  the  choice  of  such 
passage  as  are  suitable,  either  from  their  language  or  their  matter,  to  be 
read  in  schools  or  committed  to  memory. 
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IX.  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M,A.     With  150  Woodcuts.     (710  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    7J.  6(/. 

Besides  the  usual  subjects  explained  in  such  a  work,  the  Manual 
contains : 

1.  A  history  ot  Geography  in  Antiquity,  containing  an  account  of  the 
views  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  illustrated  by 
maps  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  poets,  historians,  and  geographers. 

2.  A  full  account  of  Scriptural  Geography. 

3.  Numerous  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  which  either 
illustrate,  or  are  illustrated  by,  the  statements  in  the  text ; 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  information  on  all  points  re- 
quired by  the  upper  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  students  in  the 
universities. 


The  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY, 

MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE.  By 
REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  M.A.  With  120  Woodcuts.  (674  pp.) 
Post  8vo.    7j.  6d, 

The  introductory  chapters  are  devoted  to  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Geography.  The  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  Descriptive  Geo- 
graphy, and  contains  :— 

I.  The  History  of  Geographical  Discovery.  2.  Historical  Geography, 
/./.,  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  great  states  of  the  world  have 
arrived  at  their  present  positioiL  3.  Under  the  head  of  Military  Geography 
will  be  found  notices  of  the  various  points  of  attack  and  defence  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  great  military  nations  of  Europe.  4.  The  Coast-lines  and 
Harbours  are  described  at  some  length,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  most  im- 
portant element  in  the  commercial  capabilities  of  a  country.  5.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  the  significance  of  names  in  cases  where  they  illustrate  points 
of  historical  or  geographical  mterest.  6.  Maps  are  occasionally  introduced 
in  illustration  of  Physical  and  Military  Geography.  7.  General  rules  are 
given  for  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  and  accents  are  afiixed  to  the 
individual  names. 
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DR.  WM.   SMITH'S 
SERIES  OF   SMALLER  HISTORIES. 

These  Smaller  Histories  have  been  drawn  up  chiefly  for  the 
lower  forms  in  Schools,  at  the  request  of  several  teachers,  who 
require  for  their  pupils  more  elementary  books  than  the 
"Student's  Manuals  of  the  Histories  of  England,  Greece, 
Rome,"  &c.  The  most  recent  authorities  have  been  con- 
sulted, and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Works  will  be 
found  to  present  careful  and  trustworthy  accounts. 

The  Tables  of  Contents  present  a  full  analysis  of  the 
Works,  and  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  frame 
from  them  questions  for  the  examination  of  his  class,  the 
answers  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  corresponding  pages  of 
the  volumes. 

A  SMALLER  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

With  40  Woodcuts.    (370  pp.)    i6mo.    y,  6d. 

"  To  bring  the  leading  portions  of  the  Larger  History  wttliin  the  means  of  Voang  Per- 
sons, '  This  Smaller  Scripture  History '  has  been  issued.  It  omits  nothing  of  importance, 
and  is  presented  in  such  a  handy  form  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  valuable  aid.  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith  has  produced  the  dest  modem  book  of  its  \iaA.^— People's  Magazine, 

**  This  book  is  intended  to  be  used  with,  and  not  in  the  place  of^  the  Bible.  The  object 
of  the  author  has  been  to  supply  a  condensed  manual  of  Scripture  history  for  juttior 
classes.  A  comprehensive  but,  at  the  same  time,  concise  work  of  this  description  has 
long  been  a  desideratum^  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  our  conviction  that 
Dr.  Smith  has  hit  the  mark  exactly."— Z.^'^m^m  Mirror, 

A  SMALLER  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAST, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  CONQUEST 
OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

With  70  Woodcuts.     {310  pp.)     i6mo.     y,  6d. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

FROM  THE    EARLIEST   TIMES    TO   THE    ROMAN 
CONQUEST. 

With  74  Woodcuts.     (268  pp.)    l6mo.    3^.  6d. 
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22  DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  SMALLER  SERIES-^ntinued. 
A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

With  70  Woodcuts.     (324  pp.)    i6mo.     31.  6d. 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  YEAR  1868. 
With  68  Woodcuts.    (400  pp.)    i6mo.     3J.  6d, 

A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 

GIVING  A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIVES  OF  OUR  CHIEF 
WRITERS. 

(276  pp.)    i6xno.    y.  6d, 


SMALLER  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

SELECTED  FROM  THE  CHIEF  AUTHORS,  AND 
ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY. 

With  Explanatory  Notes.     (368  pp.)    i6ma    3^.  6d, 


A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY. 

WITH  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  POETS, 
AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  WORK. 

With  90  Woodcuts.    (300  pp.)    i6mo.    y,  6</. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

With  36  Woodcuts^    (240  pp.)    iteo.    3x.  6d, 
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A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  FOR 

THE  HIGHER  FORMS.  By  \VM.  SMITH,  D.CX.  Based 
upon  the  Works  of  Forcellini  and  Freund.  Twelfth  Edition,  (1214 
pp.)    Medium  8vo.     2U, 

This  work  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Thesaurus  of  For- 
cellini, and  the  ordinary  School  Dictionaries.  It  makes  no  attempt  to 
supersede  Forcellini,  which  would  requu-e  a  dictionary  equally  large  :  but 
it  aims  at  performing  the  same  service  for  the  Latin  language  as  Liddell 
and  Scott*s  Lexicon  has  done  for  the  Greek.  In  the  New  Edition  very 
many  false  references,  which  are  found  in  all  Dictionaries,  even  the  most 
recent,  have  been  corrected.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  etymology, 
in  which  department  especially  this  work  is  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
scholars  to  maintain  a  superiority  over  all  existing  Latin  Dictionaries. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  FOR 

JUNIOR  CLASSES.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  With  a 
separate  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  Tables  of  Roman  Moneys,  &c. 
New  Edition,     (672  pp.)     Square  i2mo.     Is,  6d, 

"  As  a  school  dictionary,  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  abridgment  must  rank  as  the  best  extant. 
It  has  two  peculiar  claims  to  favour.  In  the  first  place,  every  word  is  given  which  the 
youthful  scholar  is  likely  to  meet  with ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  various  meanings  and 
uses  of  words  are  given  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  may  select  that  signification  most 
appropriate  to  the  tense  of  the  passage  in  which  a  particular  word  occurs."— /'/r«. 

A  UTIN-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY,  arranged  accord- 
ing  to  Subjects,  and  Etymology,  and  a  Latin-English  Dictionary 
to  Phaedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  (190  pp.) 
i2mo.     3j.  6d, 

This  work  is  designed  to  assist  beginners  in  acquiring  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  learning  the  derivation  and  formation  of 
Latin  words. 


•*  Of  Latin  and  English  Lexicons,  the  best  representation  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  day  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith."— Rev.  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  D.D. 

•*  I  have  found  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  *  Latin  Dictionary,*  a  great  conve- 
nience to  me.  I  think  tJiat  he  has  bem  very  judicious  in  what  he  has  omitted^ 
as  well  as  in  what  he  has  inserted."— Dean  Scott,  Joint  Author  of  the 
"  Greek-English  Lexicon:' 

**  Your  Latin  Dictionary  I  should  also  include  in  my  acknowledgment  of 
the  many  obligations  which  you  have  conferred  upon  our  public  schools." — 
Rev.  Dr.  Kynaston,  Head  Master  of  St,  Paul's  School, 

[Continued, 
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24  DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARIES-continu^. 
AN    ENGLISH  -  LATIN    DICTIONARY,  Copkms  and 

CriUcal,  for  the  Higher  Forms.     By  WM.  SMITH,  D.CL.,  and 
T.  D.  HALL,  M.A.     Second  Edition,     (964  pp.)    Medium  8vo,  2ix. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Authors  of  this  Work  to  produce  a  more 
complete  and  more  perfect  English-Latin  Dictionary  than  has  hitherto 
existed ;  and  neariy  fifteen  years  have  been  expended  upon  it  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  of  the  Work  :— 

1.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  classifying  the  different  senses  of  the 
English  words,  so  as  to  enable  the  Student  readily  to  find  what  he  wants. 
The  leading  meanings  of  the  English  words  are  marked  by  black  Roman 
numerals,  a  brief  definition  being  in  all  such  cases  added  in  italics.  The 
work  is  thus  to  a  laige  extent  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  proper,, 
as  well  as  an  English-Latin  Dictionary. 

2.  Where  there  are  several  Latin  equivalents,  these  are  kept  quite  distinct^ 
and  marked  with  black  Arabic  numerals.  To  distinguish  synonyms,  short 
explanations  of  the  different  Latin  words  are  added  in  brackets.  Each 
meaning  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  classical  writers ;  and  those 
phrases  are  as  a  general  rule  given  in  both  English  and  Latin. 

3.  The  Vocabulary  of  English  words  treated  is  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  words  in  actual  use  or  occurring  in  authors  generally  read*  Technical 
terms  of  Art,  Science,  and  Theology,  have  been  gif  en  when  they  appeared 
to  possess  that  kind  of  general  interest  which  brings  them  within  the  range 
of  all  persons  of  culture,  apart  firom  their  own  special  fields  In  the  case  of 
words  for  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  classical  equivalent,  recourse 
has  been  freely  had  to  modem  sources.  Such  words  and  phrases  are  marked 
by  an  asterisk. 


A  SMALLER  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY  FOR 

JUNIOR  CLASSES.   Abridged  from  die  above  work.  Fifth  Editmu 
(yao  pp.)    Square  I2ma    yj.  6d, 
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BIBLICAL    AND    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARIES.        25 

DR.  WM.   SMITH'S 
BIBLICAL    AND    CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARIES. 

COMPRISING  :— . 
L 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

II. 
CONCISE   DICTIONARY   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

III. 
SMALLER  DICTIONARY   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

IV. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  ^  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

V. 

DICTIONARY  OF   GREEK   ^    ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 
AND   MYTHOLOGY. 

VI. 

DICTIONARY  OF   GREEK  <^  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

VII. 

CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  FORMS. 

VIII. 

SMALLER    CLASSICAL   DICTIONARY. 

IX. 

SMALLER   DICTIONARY   OF  ANTIQUITIES. 


"Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Dictionaries  form  an  important  element  in  our 
modem  English  scholarship.  Probably  no  modem  books  have  done  so 
'^  mnch  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  researches  and  conclusions  of  the 
learned  men  of  our  time  in  the  field  of  antiquity.  If  the  Dictionaries  to 
come  Mie  m  wdl  execnicri  at  their  '{Hedeoessors,  the  longer  Dr.  Sndth  txat^ 
tinues  to  publish  the  better  ordinary  scholars  will  be  pkaacd.**— Cwn^ftw. 
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26     DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  BIBLICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


FOR    DIVINES   AND    SCHOLARS. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.  With 
Illustrations,  3  vols,  medium  8vo.     £$  5^. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  elucidate  the  Antiquities,  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  and  not  to  explain  systems 
of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It  has  seemed, 
however,  necessary  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  separate  parts.  Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted,  not  only  upon  the 
general  subject,  such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Apocrypha,"  and  "Canon,"  and  upon 
the  chief  ancient  versions,  as  "Septuagint,"  and  **  Vulgate,"  but  also  upon 
each  of  the  separate  books. 


"The  work  reflects  the  highest  character  upon  its  promoters,  and  imperativdy 
demands  a  place  upon  the  study  table  of  every  clergyman  and  of  every  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  student  of  the  Bible.  It  must  always  remain  in  itself  a  most  serviceable 
library  of  reference,  and  a  standing  monument  of  the  learning,  piety,  and  alnlity  of  our 
Anglican  theologians."— CAwnrA  of  England  Monthly  RevUw. 

"  By  such  a  work  as  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  brought  within  easy  reach  of 
all  commonly  well  educated  persons,  and  every  man  of  intelligence  may  become  his  own 
commentator.  We  are  confident  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  will  gain  thereby  in  fulness 
and  exactitude,  in  interest  and  eflfectiveness.  An  eminent  service  is  rendered  to  Christi- 
anity itself  when  such  a  mass  of  Christian  learning  is  thus  popularized— when  to  use  the 
language  of  a  thoughtful  contempcHary,  such  a  store  of  gold  is  drawn  out  of  distant  and 
inaccessible  mines  and  converted  into  current  coin  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  world."— 
Titne*. 

"  The  work  indicates  a  wide  range  of  mvestigation,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  treated,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  what  the  student  of  'die  BiUe  needs.  It  is 
more  thorough  and  complete  than  any  previous  dictionary  of  the  kind,  and  will  add 
gready  to  the  interest  and  profit  in  studying  the  Bible,  both  for  the  student  of  theology 
and  for  all  others  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  best  &cilides  for  diat  study.**— 
Ameriam  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
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DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  BIBLICAL  DICTIONARIES.      27 
FOR    FAMILIES   AND    STUDENTS. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.    Con- 

densed  from  the  larger  Work.  With  Maps  and  300  Illustrations. 
(1039  pp.)    8vo.     21S. 

This  Work  is  intended  to  satisfy  a  generally  expressed  wish  for  an 
account  of  the  most  recent  Biblical  studies  in  a  form  adapted  for  universal 
circulation.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  some  form  or  another,  is  indis- 
pensable for  every  family.  The  Divine,  the  Scholar,  and  all  who  seek  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  various  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible,  and  to 
master  those  controversies  which  are  now  exciting  such  deep  and  general 
interest,  must  still  have  recourse  to  the  Lai^er  Dictionary;  but  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Universities,  and  in  the  Upper  Forms  at  Schools,  to  private 
families,  and  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  desire  to  arrive  at 
resu/is  simply,  this  Concise  Dictionary  will,  it  is  believed,  supply  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  and  explanation  of  the  Bible. 

FOR    SCHOOLS   AND   YOUNG    PERSONS. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  ^ 

Abridged  from  the  larger  Work.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
(620  pp.)    Crown  8vo.     Js,  6(/. 

The  "Larger  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  is  mainly  intended  for  Divines 
and  Scholars,  and  the  "Concise  Dictionary"  for  Families  and  Students  ; 
but  a  smaller  and  more  elementary  work  is  needed  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  Young  Persons  in  general.  This  "  Smaller 
Dictionary"  contains  such  an  account  of  Biblical  antiquities,  biography, 
geography,  and  natural  history  as  a  young  person  is  likely  to  require  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text, 
several  maps  are  added  to  illustrate  the  articles  relating  to  geography  and 
history. 

CONTINUATION    OF   THE    BIBLE    DICTIONARY. 

A  DICTIONARY    OF    CHRISTIAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

Comprising  the  History,  Institutions,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  Times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of  Charlemagne. 
By  Various  Writeks.  Edited  by  DR.  WM.  SMITH  and  PRO- 
FESSOR CHEETHAM,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Vol.  L 
Medium  8vo.    31J.  6f/.     {Tode  completed  in  2  Vols,) 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND 

DOCTRINES.  From  the  Times  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Age  of 
Charlemagne.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  DR.  WM. 
SMITH  and  PROFESSOR  WACE,  M.A.    Medium  8vo. 

[In  the  Press, 
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28    DR.  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIOHARIES. 

AN    ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

CLASSICAL    ANTIQUITY. 

BY  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

EDITED    BY  WM.    SMITH,  D.C.L.  &  LLD. 
DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  &  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Including  the  Laws,  Institutions^  Domestic  Usages,  Paintixig,  Sculp- 
ture, Music,  the  Drama,  &c  With  500  Illustrations.  (1500  pp.) 
Medium  8vo.    a&r. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  &  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY 

AND  MYTHOLOGY.  Containing  a  History  of  the  Ancient  Worid, 
civil,  literary,  and  ecclesiasticaL  With  564  Illnstrations.  (3720  pp.) 
3  Vols.     Medium  8vo.     S^s. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  &  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Including  the  political  history  of  both  countries  and  dties,  as  weU  as 
their  geography.  With  530  Illustrations.  (2512  pp.)  2  Vols. 
Medium  8to.    56X. 


"  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  habit  of  using  the  Dictionaries  of  Antiqmty  and 
Ancient  Biography,  as  well  as  the  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography,  and  I  have  no  hesi> 
tation  in  saying,  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  are  fiu*  superior  to  any  other  pub- 
lication of  the  same  sort  in  our  language.  They  are  works  whidi  every  student  of 
ancient  literature  ought  to  consult  habitually,  and  which  are  indispeasable  to  every 
person  engaged  in  original  researches  into  any  department  of  antiquity.*— 5«r  G,  C. 
Lewis. 

**  I  wiUingly  bear  tasrimony  to  the  great  value  of  your  Dictionarks  of  Cliwicsl  And- 
<^ties,  of  Greek)  and  Roman  Biograi^iy  and  Mythology,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geograi^y.  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  these  worics,  and  have  derived  from 
them  great  assistance  and  instruction.  In  no  other  publibation  known  to  me  is  so  mudi 
trustworthy  information  got  together  and  rendered  eodly  aocesnUe  for  nhiridtif  matters 
of  fact  connected  with  the  hbtory  of  Greece  and  Rome."— (T^t^^jfr  Grvtr. 

"The  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Romas  Geography  edited  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith  is  a 
work  of  so  much  utility  to  the  study  of  ancient  history,  and  of  sudi  genend  importance  t* 
classical  education  and  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  its  extensive  drcidation  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read  may  confidently  be  anticipated."— CoA  LtmJke. 

**  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  the  high  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  Dr. 
William  Smith's  many  valuable  works,  which  have  been  for  some  years  past  in  genera 
circulation.''— C«/.  Mure. 
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Off.    IVA/.    SMITH'S    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARIES.     29 
A    CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OF    MYTHOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHY,  AND  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  HIGHER  FORMS. 
Compiled  from  the  lai^r  Dictionaries.  TTiirtemtk  Edition,  With 
750  Woodcuts.     (840  pp.)    8vo.     i%s. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  FOR  JUNIOR 

CLASSES.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  FifUerUk  Edition. 
With  200  Woodcuts.    (472  pp.)    Crown  8vo.     75.  6</. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES  FOR 

JUNIOR  CLASSES.  Abridged  from  the  larger  Dictionary.  Ninth 
Edition,     With  200  Woodcuts.    (474  pp.)    Crown  8vo.     7j.  6</. 


**  The  fame  and  success  of  Dr.  Smidi's  Dictionaries  k  their  best  i«c«nnendation.  I 
consider  their  publication  to  have  conferred  a  great  and  lasting  service  on  the  cause  of 
clasacal  learning  in  this  country.''^!!.  G.  Liddbll,  D.D.,  Dean  qf  Christ  Ckurvh,  and 
late  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

"  I  have  much  pleasvre  in  expresaing  my  sense  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Greek  and  Latm  Lkeratnre,  and  of  classical  education  generally,  by  the  great 
and  laborions  works  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  whidi  are  extensively  used,  and  withgreat  profit, 
at  Harrow,  as  in  all  the  public  schools  of  England."— Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  Master  of 
the  Temple^  and  late  Head  Master  0/ Harrow  School. 

"  I  am  extremely  s^  of  d»e  opportemity  of  expressing  to  you  the  strong  sense  of  obli- 
gation which  I,  in  common  with  all  teachers  and  lovers  of  classical  literature,  feel  to  you 
for  your  admirable  Dictionaries."— Rev.  Dr.  Hawtrby,  late  Head  Master  qf  Eton 
College. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  that  your  Dictionaries  are  in  very<general  use^ 
and  are  highly  esteemed  at  St  Paul's  SdiooL  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing these  most  valuable  publications  to  my  scholars  and  friends."— Rev.  Dr.  Kvnastok, 
Head  Master  4f/ St.  Paurs  School. 

*' I  do  not  express  myselftoo  strongly  when  I  dedare  that  I  consider  that  ^he  worics  of 
which  you  have  been  the  presiding  mind,  and  to  which  you  have  personally  contributed 
so  much,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  English  scholardup.**— Archdeacon  Hbssxy 
late  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School 
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DR.    WILLIAM  SMITH'S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 


IVith  43  Maps,  Folio,  half-bound,  price  Six  Guineas. 
AN 

Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography, 

^jblkal  anil  Ckssiral. 

INTENDED  TO  ILLUSTRATE 

*  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,^  and  the  "  Classical  Dictionaries  J* 

COMPILED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 

DR.  WM.    SMITH  and   MR.   GEORGE   GROVK 
With  Descriptive  Text,  Indices,  &c. 


LIST  OF  MAPS. 


9z.  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Ware. 

33.  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiaii 
War. 

23.  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Achaean 
League. 

34.  Northern  Greece. 
25.  Central  Greece— Athens. 
a6.  Peloponnesus. — ^With  Plan  of  Sparta. 

37.  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  iEgsan  Sea. 

38.  Historical  Maps  of  Asia  Minor. 

39.  Asia  Minor. 

30.  Arabia. 

31.  India. 
33.  Northern  Part  of  Africa. 

33.  if^Kypt  and  <<^thioina. 

34.  Historical  Maps  or  the  Hdy  Land. 

35.  The  Holy  Land.  fNortfiem  Division.) 

36.  ll&e  Holy  Land.  (Southern  Division.) 

37.  Jerusalem,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

38.  Environs  of  Jerusalem. 

39.  Sinai. 

40.  Asia,  to  illustrate  the  Old  Testament 
and  Classical  Authors. 

41.  Map,  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament 
43.  Plan  of  Babylon. 
43.  Plans  of  Nineveh,  Troy,  Alexandria, 

and  Byiantium. 

"  The  students  of  Dr.  Smith's  admirable  Dictionaries  have  felt  themselves  in  want 
of  an  Atlas  constructed  on  die  same  scale  of  precise  and  minute  information  with 


I.  Geonaphical  Systems  of  the  Ancients. 
3.  The  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 

3.  Empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Lydians, 

Medes,  and  Persians. 

4.  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great 

5.  Kingdoms  of  the  Successora  of  Alex- 

ander Uie  Great  (First  Part) 

6.  Kingdoms  of  the  Successore  of  Alex- 

ander the  Great  (Second  Part.) 

7.  The  Roman  Empire   in  its  greatest 

extent 

8.  The  Roman  Empire  after  its  division 

into   the    Eastern    and  Western 
Empires. 

9.  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies, 
zo.  Britannia. 

11.  Hispania. 

12.  Gallia. 

13.  Germania,  Rhaetia,  Norictun. 

14.  PsBonia,     Thrada      Moesia,     Illyria, 

Dada,  Pannonia. 

15.  Historical  Maps  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  and 

Corsica. 
z6.  Italia  Superior. 
77.  Italia  Interi<nr. 

18.  Plan  of  Rome. 

19.  Environs  of  Rome. 

3a  Greece  after  the  Doric  Migration. 


the  artide  they  were  reading.  This  want  has  at  length  been  supplied  by  the  superb 
work  before  us.  The  indices  are  full,  the  engrraving  is  exquisite,  and  the  delineation  of 
the  natural  features  very  minute  and  beautiful.    It  may  safely  be  pronounced— and 


hi^er  praise  can  scarcdy  be  bestowed— to  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  volumes  which 
it  IS  intended  to  illustrate."— ^Man/Mw. 

"  This  Atlas  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Classioed  Dictionaries.  The  maps  are  all  new ;  they  have  been  constructed  according  to 
the  highest  and  most  recent  authorities,  and  executed  by  the  most  eminent  engravers. 
The  artistic  execution  of  this  important  and  superb  work  is  peerless.  Each  map  is  a 
picture."— ^nZ«A  Qmarttrfy  Review. 


JOHN   MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    LONDON. 
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